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HISINGER.    Xylosma. 

HISPID.    Covered  wicb  long  stiff  hairs. 

HrrCHEinA.  a  genus  of  Indian  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  order  ZingiberaeecB. 
Thcj  have  tnberiform  rootlets;  a  stem 
destitute  of  leaves  at  its  upper  part ,  a 
spicate  Inflorescence,  with  white  flowers, 
having  a  tabular  three-toothed  calyx,  a 
rorolla  with  a  long  slender  tube,  and  a 
.  somewhat  two-lipped  iirab,  a  short  flla- 
'  ment,  channelled  to  receive  the  thread- 
like style,  which  Is  surmounted  by  a 
funnel-shaped  stigma.  The  capsule  is 
membranous,  three-ralved,  and  contains  a 
number  of  seeds  provided  with  a  large 
»Ur-like  ariilus.  ptf.  T.  M.] 

H0CH8TETTERIA.     A  genus  of  C<mpo- 

nte,  represented  by  IT  8chimperi,a.  much- 

bnucbed  herb  found  in  Arabia  Petraea  and 

.  Scind,  whose  wiry  stems  are  furnished  with 

j  distant  serrated  leaves,  and  each  twig  is 

terminated   by  a  single  orange-coloured 

.flower-head-    The  genus  differs  from  its 

J  allies  of  the  fleabane  group,  in  the  florets 

being  all  tubular,  perfect,  and  seated  on  a 

frilled  receptacle.  [A.  A.  BJ 

HOCK-HEKB.    AUhcea ;  also  Malva. 

HOCKTNIA.    An  annual  gentianaceous 

plant  of  BraziL    The  flowers  are  blue,  with 

1  five-parted  cylindrical  calyx,  a  bell-fun- 

I  nel-sbaped  corolla,  flve  stamens  having  the 

1  connective  prolonged  into  a  lance-shaped 

I  pohit,  and  a  hairy  stigma  divided  into  two 

plates.    The  fruit  Is  capsular,  bursting  by 

two  valves.  [M.  T.  M-J 

H0D6SONIA.  A  magnificent  cucurbita- 
feoos  plant,  very  common  In  many  parts  of 
I  Eastern  BengaL  The  stems  are  described 
l»y  Dr.  Hooker  as  slender,  frequently  one 
,  hundred  feet  long,climblng  the  forest  trees, 
( and  having  their  branching  ends  matted 
'  tf«ether  and  covered  with  leaves,  which 
;  sometimes  form  a  dense  hanging  screen  of 
bright  green  foliage.  The  large  flowers, 
I  yellow  outside  and  white  Inside,  remark- 
able for  the  long  filiform  twisted  appen- 
dages banging  from  their  lobes,  appear  in 
May,  and  are  very  deciduous ;  they  may 
often  be  seen  strewing  the  ground  in 
abundance  in  the  forest,  when  the  plant 
itself  cannot  be  recognised  amidst  the 
canopy  of  vegetation  above  the  traveller's 
head.  The  great  melon-like  fruit,  called 
Kathior-pot  by  the  Lepchas,  ripens  in  au- 
tumn and  winter.  Its  coarse  hard  green 
pnJp  exudes  a  gummy  fluid  in  great  abun- 
.  dance,  but  is  austere  and  uneatable. 

H0FFMANI7IA.  The  name  of  a  West 
jUdian  cinchonaceous  herb,  with  hairy 
j  bnnctaes,  ovate  rough  leaves,  and  axillary 
nany-flowered  peduncles.  The  parts  of  the 
flower  are  in  fours ;  the  corolla  salver- 
f?*"*^ '  the  anthers  sessile ;  the  stigma 
brant  on  the  end  of  a  simple  style ;  the 
[|  irnit  two-celled,  many-seeded.  EM.  T.  M.J 
H0PFMAN8EGGIA.  A  genus  of  Zegu- 
finoM,  nearly  related  to  Cassia,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  In  rhe  calyx  segments  being 
Bsited  by  their  margins  so  as  to  form  a 
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five-toothed  cup.  it  consists  of  about 
fifteen  species  distributed  over  California, 
Mexico,  the  temperate  parts  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  extending  nearly  to  the  extreme 
south.  They  are  neat  little  perennials, 
with  bipinnate  leaves,  often  marked  with 
bUick  dots ;  and  the  pretty  yellow  flowers 
are  arranged  in  racemes  which  arise  from 
opposite  the  leaves.  [A.  A.  B.] 

H0FMEI8TERBLLA  mmicroacopica  Is 
a  little  epiphytal  orchid  of  Peru,  belonging 
to  the  Vandeas,  nearly  related  to  Telipogon, 
and  remarkable  for  the  very  long  beak 
bulging  down  in  front  of  the  stigma.  The 
plant  Is  stemless,  with  a  few  fleshy  roots, 
a  tuft  of  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  a  short 
flexuous  spike  bearing  a  few  small  yellow 
flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HOGMEAT.    Boerhaavia  deairhbens. 

HOGWEED.    Beraeleum  Sphondylium  ; 

also  Polygonum  aviculare,  and  Boerhanvia. 

,  POISONOUS.    Aristolochia  grandifl(/ra. 

HOHBNACKERIA.    A  genus  of  umbelll- 
fers   characterised  by  having  the  styles 
awl-shaped  and  bent  back,  and  the  fruit 
comprc?ssed     laterally,    somewhat    pear- 
shaped,  and   having   a   cylindrical   beak 
crowned  by  the  flve  persistent  sharp  teeth  i 
of  the  calyx ;  each  half  of  the  fruit  lias  i 
flve   obtuse  strong   ridges   and   narrow  i 
grooves  between.    The  only  species  is  a 
small  annual  (or  biennial  ?)  plant,  H.  bu- 
pleuri/oUa,  a  native  of  Armenia,  with  very 
short  decumbent  stems,   long   serrulate  I 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers.  [Q.  D.]    ' 

H0HENBER6IA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
bromeliaceous  herbs,  distinguished  from 
BiUbergia  and  other  genera  by  the  perianth, 
the  outer  segments  of  which  are  unequal, 
the  two  posterior  segments  being  some- 
what pyramidal  winged  and  keeled,  the 
anterior  one  convex  outwardly  and  short- 
er ;  while  the  inner  segments  are  longer, 
petal-like,  occasionally  provided  with  a 
minute  scale  at  the  base,  and  ultimately 
spirally  twisted,  as  also  are  the  three  linear 
stigmas.  [M.  T.  M.J 

HOITZIA.  A  genus  of  PolemoniacecB, 
containing  seven  species,  natives  of  Mexi- 
co. They  are  rigid  or  herbaceous  under- 
shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowers  crowded  at  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
with  many  bracts  below  the  calyx.  The 
calyx  is  tubular  and  flve-cleft;  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  the  limb  divided  into 
flve  unequal  lacinise,  and  the  stamens  ex- 
sertcd.  There  are  but  few  ovules  in  each 
of  the  three  cells  of  the  ovary.      [W.  C] 

HOLACANTHA.  A  name  expressive  of 
the  thoniy  character  of  the  shrub  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  which  forms  a  genus  of 
Simariibacece.  It  is  a  native  of  the  deserts 
of  Mexico  and  California,  has  no  leaves, 
but  is  beset  with  strong  spines.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  unisexual,  with  a 
seven  or  eight-parted  calyx,  and  seven  or 
eight  petals.  [M.  T.  M.J 

HOLARRHENA.    A  genus  of  dogbanes, 
QQ 
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haying  the  calyx  In  Ave  deep  divisions, 
'which  are  very  narrowand  acute ;  and  five 
stamens  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  their  anthers  perfect. 
The  species  are  Indian  shrubs,  erect  and 
smooth ;  the  leaves  opposite,  stalked  and 
of  thin  texture ;  the  flowers  in  terminal 
and  lateral  bunches.  [G.  D.] 

HOLBCELLIA-  A  small  genus  of  Lardi- 
zabalacMR,  consisting  of  scandent  shrubs, 
natives  of  India,  and  having  digitate 
leaves,  and  axillary  corymljlform  racemes 
of  purple  or  greenish  flowers,  which  are 
monoecious,  with  six  petaloid  sepals  and 
six  minute  petals.  In  the  male  flowers 
there  are  six  free  fertile  stamens,  and  in 
the  female  six  small  sterile  ones  and 
three  ovaries,  which  become  oblong  in- 
dehiscent  berries.  (J.  M.] 

HOLCOSORUS.  A  peculiar  Boniean 
fern,  referred  by  some  botanists  to  Oram- 
mitia  and  Polypodiumt  but  by  others 
considered  to  form  a  distinct  genus  of 
the  TtenUidecB.  Tlie  fronds  are  solid  and 
bluntly  pentangular,  with  three  groovea 
on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  lower  surface, 
the  oval-oblong  naked  sort  lying  in  the 
latter.  The  venation  is  reduced  to  a  sim- 
ple costa,  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the 
narrow  wiry  fronds.  H.  penta{/onu8  Is  the 
Grammitia  bimlcata  of  Hooker.      [T.  M.J 

HOLCUa  A  genus  of  grasses,  mostly 
European,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Phalarece, 
and  distinguished  by  its  somewhat  open 
panicle  with  numerous  crowded  two-flow- 
ered spikelets.  The  upper  flower  Is  male, 
and  has  a  shortly-awned  glume,  and  the 
lower  one  is  hermaphrodite,  with  the 
glume  usually  awnless.  The  outer  glumes 
are  boat-shaped,  enclosing  the  flowers. 
Two  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  but 
they  have  soft  woolly  herbage,  and  are  of 
little  value.  [T.M.] 

HOLEWORT.    CoryddlUbiabosa. 

HOLIGARNA.  A  genus  of  lofty  Indian 
trees,  belonging  to  the  Anacardiacea,  and 
distinguished  by  the  parts  of  the  flower 
behig  arranged  in  flves ;  the  petals  oblong, 
hairy,  spreading,  attached  to  the  flve- 
toothed  calyx ;  the  ovary  united  to  the 
tube  of  the  calyx,  and  containing  a  single 
ovule  at  its  upper  part ;  and  the  fruit 
fleshy,  with  a  one-seeded  stone.  Prom  the 
stem  of  H.  longifolia,  a  lofty  tree,  occasion- 
ally cultivated  in  our  stoves,  the  natives 
of  Malacca  are  said  to  extract  an  acrid 
juice,  which  is  used  as  a  varnish.  The 
stone  of  the  fruit  likewise  contains  an 
acrid  resinous  juice,  while  the  investing 
pulp  contains  a  glutinous  fluid  made  use 
of  by  painters,  and  for  fixing  colours  on 
linen.  The  fruit  and  the  bark  are  used 
medicinally,  but  require  to  be  employed 
with  caution,  as  they  are  apt  to  give  rise 
to  dangerous  sj-mptoms.  [M.T.  M.J 

HOLLOW  ROOT.    AdooM  MoschaieUina. 

HOLLOWWORT.    Corydalis  biUbosa. 

HOLLY.  Ilex.  — ,  CAPE.  Croatxylon 
excelmm.     — ,  KNEE.   Ituseus  aculeatus. 


—.MOUNTAIN.     Nemopanthea,    — ,8EA. 
Eryngium  marUimum. 

HOLLYHOCK.  Altluea  rosea,  eMneuKis, 
and  flcifolia.  Sometimes  written  Holli- 
hock,  or  Holy  Hoke. 

H0LLYW0RT8.  Lindlej's  name  for  the 
Aqui/oliaceas, 

HOLM,  the  Holly,  Ilex  AquifolUtm. 
— ,  KNEE.  Susaia  aculeatua.  —,  SEA. 
Eryngium  maritimuTn. 

HOLOGRAPHIS.  A  genus  of  Aeantha- 
cem,  containing  a  single  Mexican  species, 
a  branching  undershrub,  with  oblong-ovat« 
obtuse  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers  in  pairs. 
The  calyx  is  equally  five-parted,  and  the 
corolla  ringent,  with  a  very  short  tube. 
It  has  four  didynamous  stamens.  [W.  OJ 

HOLOLACHNE  eoongarica  is  a  plant 
of  the  Reaiimnria  family,  which  grows  In 
saline  places  on  the  shores  of  lakes  in 
Soongaria  and  Mongholia.  It  Is  a  few 
inches  high,  much-branched,  with  white 
wiry  stems  furnished  with  numerous 
minute  linear  clustered  fleshy  leaves,  bear- 
ing inconspicuous  white  flowers  in  their 
axils.  The  few  (.eight  to  ten)  stamens,  and 
the  absence  of  scales  at  the  base  of  the  pe- 
tals, are  the  chief  characters.     [A.  A.  B.] 

HOLOSERICEOUS.  Silky;  so  covered 
with  hairs  that  it  feels  soft  to  the  touch, 
although  the  naked  eye  may  fail  to  detect 
the  presence  of  hairs. 

HOLOSTEMMA.  A  small  genus  of  As- 
elepiadacece,  from  tropical  Asia,  consisting 
of  twiners  with  largish  flowers,  deeply 
coloured  inside  and  arranged  in  shortly 
pedunculate  interpetiolar  um1)els  or  rar 
cemes.  The  corolla  is  rotate  with  a  short 
tube,  and  the  limb  divided  into  five  broadly 
ovate  lobes.  [W.  C. j 

HOLOSTEUM.  A  small  genus  of  Caryo- 
phyllacece,  with  the  styles  usually  three  and 
the  capsule  valves  twice  as  many.  They 
are  small  annuals  found  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  temperate  Asia,  with  simple 
stems,  smooth  oblong  leaves  in  pairs,  some- 
times united  at  the  base,  and  terminal 
umbels  of  small  chlckweed-like  flowers. 
H.  umbellatum  is  found  in  a  few  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  but  is  far 
from  common.  [J.T.  SJ 

HOLY  GHOST.  Angelica  sylvestrie,  — 
FLOWER.    Peristeriaelata. 

HOLY-HERa    Verbena  offlcinaUs. 

HOLY-ROPE.    Eupatorium  eannabinum, 

HOMALIACBiB.  {Homaliade.)  A  natural 
order  of  monochlaraydeous  dicotyledons 
included  in  Lindley's  cactai  alliance  of  epi- 
gynous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
alternate  leaves;  perianth  funnel-shaped, 
with  five  to  flfteen  gland-bearing divisirins 
and  alternating  petaloid  scales,  the  latter 
considered  by  some  as  petals,  and  hence 
Llndley  places  the  order  between  Loasacea 
and  Cactacete;  stamens  inserted  on  the  pe- 
rianth, either  singly  or  in  bundles  of  three 
or  six ;  ovary  adherent,  one-celled;  ovules 


namerons,  penduloas ;  placentas  three  to 
five  parietal ;  styles  three  to  five ;  fruit  a 
j  capsale  or  berry ;  seeds  albuminous.    Tro- 
pical plants  of  India,  Africa,  and  America, 
hariog  astringent  qualities.    There   are 
Bine  known  genera  and  thirty-six  species. 
,  ExHmples :  JSTomoJitcm,  Blackwellia,  Nisa, 
I  CordsUmthtu.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HOMALIUM.  Tropical  American  shrubs, 
fonniQg  the  tjiplcal  genus  of  BomaliaeecB. 
The  principal  characters  reside  in  the  sta- 
mens, which  vary  in  nunfber,  and  are  at- 
tsclied  to  the  perianth  in  groups  of  three 
or  four  placed  opposite  to  the  inner  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth,  and  alternate  with 
fleshy  glands  placed  in  front  of  the  out«r 
or  calycine  scgrments  ;  and  in  the  capsule, 
vhidi  is  one-celled,  containing  a  few  seeds 
and  opening  partially  by  three  valves. 
Tlie  roots  of  some  of  the  species  are 
astringent.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HOMALONEMA.  A  genus  of  ^rocMS, 
consisting  of  Indian  herbaceous  plants, 
with  heart  or  arrow-shaped  leaves ;  an  ex- 
panded aromatic  spathe ;  a  spadix  covered 
with  flowers  over  the  whole  of  Its  surface, 
lod  having  rudimentary'  flowers  mixed 
vitli  the  ovaries;  numerous  sessile  an- 
thers, and  three-celled  detached  ovaries ; 
and  a  three-cleft  stigma.  B.  cordatum, 
with  a  white  spathe,  is  cultivated  in  green- 
honses.  H.  aromaHeum,  a  native  of  Chitta- 
gong.  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and 
its  root  is  deemed  by  the  natives  to  possess 
medicinal  virtues.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HOMBAC  IXARABIB.  (Fr.)  Sodadade- 
ddua. 

HOHBRONIA.  A  name  given  to  two 
Vecles  of  PandanaceeBf  figured  in  the  Voy- 
age de  la  BoniUf  but  not  yet  described. 

HOMERIA.  The  name  of  a  few  species 
ot  Gape  bulb-tuberous  plants,  sometimes 
separated  from  Mortea,  from  which  they 
diflter  in  having  nearly  regular  flowers. 
The  perianth  has  a  very  short  tube,  and 
six  divisions,  of  which  the  three  alternate 
or  tamer  ones  are  rather  but  not  conspicu- 
OMly  smaller  than  the  others,  the  three 
tcamens  are  monadelphous,  and  the  stigma 
f»  trifld,  with  two-cleft  fringed  branches. 
Tbey  are  rather  handsome  plants,  with 
Boear-ensifonn  leaves,  and  leafy  branch- 
lag  scapes  bearing  several  showy  endur- 
ing flowers,  usually  orange-red,  copper- 
co|pnred,  or  yellow.  [T.  M.] 

HOMINY.  A  meal  prepared  from  Indian 
com. 

t    HOMOOARPOUS.    Having  all  the  fruits 
of  a  flower-bead  exactly  alike. 

HOMODROMAL.  Having  all  the  spires 
tamed  the  same  way ;  or  the  spires  of  a 
lateral  organ  the  same  as  those  on  a  cen- 
tral organ. 

HOMOOAHOna  When  al  1  the  florets  of 
aeapitulum,  Ac,  are  hermaphrodite. 

H0H06EN&  A  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  a  division  of  Exogens  characterised  by 
the  wood  being  arranged  in  the  form  of 


wedges,  and  not  in  concentric  circles  or 
zones.  It  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Piperaeea, 
the'shrubby  Aristolochiaeeat  NepenthaeetBt 
Lardizabalaeea,  and  MeiHtptrmacetB.  The 
term  is  not  now  used.  [J.  H.  B.] 

H0M06YNE.  A  small  genus  of  steroless 
composite  herbs,  found  in  Alpine  situations 
in  South  Europe.  They  have  long  stalked 
root-leaves  with  kidney-shaped  toothed 
or  angled  blades,  and  fiower-scapes  three 
Inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  furnished  with 
one  or  two  distant  leaves,  and  terminating 
In  a  single  white  or  purple  flower-head, 
having  all  the  florets  tubular.  Related  to 
PetaaUes,  they  differ  in  the  heads  being 
solitary  instead  of  numerous  on  each 
scape.  S.  alpina  and  H.  discolor  are 
sometimes  seen  in  coUections  of  Alpine 
plants.  [A.  A.  R] 

HOMOIOS,  or  HOMO.  In  Greek  com- 
pounds =  alike  or  similar. 

H0M0L06UE.  Organs  are  called  homo- 
logous when  they  have  the  same  analytical 
relations,  or,  in  other  words,  correspond- 
ence of  structure  and  origin,  though  the 
functions  may  be  different;  analogous 
when  they  resemble  each  other  in  outward 
form  or  in  functions.  Afllnity,  on  the 
contrary,  expresses  a  close  relation  of 
one  species,  genus,  or  order  to  another. 
The  several  external  parts  of  a  water-lily, 
for  instance,  are  perfectly  homologous 
with  those  of  a  common  white  lily,  but 
there  is  no  aflRnity  between  them.  Pollen- 
grains  and  the  spores  of  many  of  the  higher 
cryptogams  resemble  each  other  in  origin 
and  germination.  They  are,  therefore, 
homologous  with  each  other,  though  their 
functions  are  totally  different.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HOMOMORPHUS.  Uniform.  AU  shaped 
alike. 

HOMONEME^E.  A  name  given  by  Pries 
to  the  lower  cryptogams  as  propagated  by 
spores  which  send  out  threads  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  perfect  plant,  and  do  not 
produce  anyUiing  like  a  false  cotyledon 
as  in  ferns.  rM.J.B.] 

HOMORAirrHUS.  A  genus  of  Chama- 
lauciaceee,  consisting  of  small  Australian 
shrubs,  and  bearing  opposite  linear  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of 
flowers.  The  tubular  calyx  has  Ave  ribs, 
and  flve  elongated  hair-like  teeth  :  there 
are  ten  stamens  and  a  long  bearded  style. 
The  seed-vessel  is  indehlscent  and  single- 
seeded.  [R.  H.] 

HOMORGANA.  A  term  applied  to  cryp- 
toganiic  plants,  as  consisting  of  cells  onlj', 
without  vessels.  It  is  synonymous  with 
Cellulares,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions. [M.  J.B.] 

HOMOTHALAMUS.  Resembling  the 
thallus ;  a  term  employed  among  lichens 
only. 

HOMOTROPAL.  Having  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  seed,  but  not  straight. 

HONAT.  An  Indian  name  for  Calophyl- 
lum  InophyUum. 
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HONESTY.    LunariabiennU. 

HONEWORT.  Sison  Amomum;  also 
Trinia  vulgaris,  and  Cryptotcenia  cana- 
densis. 

HONEYBERRT.  The  name  In  modern 
Greece  of  the  berries  of  Celtis  australis ; 
also  Melicoccabijuga. 

HONEYDEW.  A  sugary  secretion  from 
the  leaves  of  plants  In  hot  weather,  usually 
attributed  to  aphides,  because  they  se- 
crete a  similar  matter.  When  the  secre- 
tion is  extreme,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  unusual  heat,  it  drips  from  the  leaves 
In  little  drops,  which  are  sometimes  so 
abundant  that  they  may  be  swept  up  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  secretion  Is 
then  called  Manna,  though  it  is  not  in- 
tended by  the  term  to  identify  it  with 
the  manna  of  the  ash.  The  affection  is 
ranked  in  vegetable  pathology  under  the 
genus  Apostaxis,  and  is  generally  harm- 
less. CM.  J.  B.] 

HONEY-FLOWEE,  or  HONEY-PLANT. 

Melianthtis. 

HONEYSUCKLE.  Lonicera;  also  ap- 
plied amongst  agriculturists  to  meadow 
clover,  TrifoHum  pratense.  —  of  Australia. 
Banksiaaerrata.  —of Jamaica.  Passiifiora 
laurifolia.  — ,  BUSH.  Disrvilla.  -, 
DWARF.  Comus  sueciea.  — ,  FLY.  Hal- 
leria;  also  Lonicera  Xylosteum,  — , 
FRENCH.  Hedysarum  eoronarium.  — , 
HEATH.  Banksia  serrata.  — ,  WHITE 
Azalea  viscosa. 

HONEYSUCKLE  TREE.  Banksia  aus- 
tralis. 

HONEYWARB.  Alaria  esctilenUi;  also 
Laminaria  saccharina. 

HONEYWORT.    CerinOie. 

H0N6HEL-BUSH.    Adenium  EongheL 

HONKBNYA,  or  HONKENEJA.  A  genus 
of  CaryophyllacecB,  allied  to  Alsine,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  its  few  large  pear-shaped 
seeds,  beaked  at  the  end  and  having  an  in- 
dentation on  the  opposite  side.  They  are 
all  littoral  plants  found  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  in  the  temperate  and  arctic 
zones.  H.  peploides  is  very  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  Islands,  its  rhizome 
creeping  in  the  sand,  and  throwing  up  nu- 
merous low  stems  with  fleshy  leaves  and 
small  wh  I  te  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

HOODED.   The  same  as  Gacullate. 

HOODIA.  A  remarkable  genus  of  Ascle- 
piadacea,  containing  two  branching  South 
African  herbs,  with  fleshy  many-angled 
cactus-like  stems,  thickly  covered  at  the 
angles  with  strong  prickles,  which  are 
dilated  at  the  base.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  large  corolla,  and  are  on  short  pedun^ 
cles  near  the  apex  of  the  stem ;  the  calyx 
five-parted ;  the  corolla  rotate  with  a  very 
short  tube  and  a  large  dilated  faintly 
flve-lobed  limb,  each  lobe  terminating  In 
an  aristate  tooth.  The  stamlnal  crown  is 
donble,  the  outer  whorl  consisting  of  Jive 
deeply  emarglnate  lobes, with  the  margins 


incurved,  the  inner  of  five   alternating 
leaflets  bent  downwards.  [W .  G.] 

HOOKED-BACK.  Curved  In  a  direction 
from  the  apex  to  the  base ;  as  the  side 
lol)e8of  the  leaf  of  the  dandelion. 

HOOKERIEI.  A  natural  order  of  mosses, 
distinguished  by  the  flat  creeping  irregn« 
larly-branched  stems,  with  reticulated 
leaves,  a  cemuons  succulent  capsule  on  a 
succulent  elongated  footstalk,  a  campanu- 
late  smooth  veil  and  double  peristome. 
Hookeria  lucens  is  one  of  our  most  l)cauti- 
ful  mosses,  and  remarkable  for  its  larg« 
pale  shining  loosely  reticulated  leaves. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  Devonshire.  Most 
of  the  species  are  extra-European,  and  in-  i 
habitants  of  warm  regions.  A  few  have 
not  flattened  stems,  and  two  or  three  | 
species  included  in  the  Antarctic  Flora 
have  erect  capsules,  but  these  are  dis- 
tinguished from  LeucodovOei  by  their  ml-  ! 
trasform  veil.  Occasionally  the  base  of  the 
veil  is  laciniate,  as  in  the  Irish  H.  Ustevi- 
reus.  [M.  J.  BJ 

HOOKHEAL.    PruneUa  vulgaris. 

HOOP-PETTICOAT.    CorlnUaria. 

HOP.  Humuius  Lupuliis.  — ,  WHjD. 
Bryonia  dioica. 

HOPEA.  A  genus  of  DipterocarpacecB, 
consisting  of  resln-bearlng  trees  natives 
of  Borneo,  whose  flowers  differ  from  those 
of  Shorea  only  in  the  number  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  M  J 

HOPKIRKIA.  A  genus  of  (Jompositm, 
peculiar  to  Mexico,  represented  by  a  single 
species,  H.  anthemoidea,  a  smooth  branch- 
ing herb,  with  pinnately-parted  leaves,  and 
small  terminal  flower-heads  with  yellow 
florets.  The  Involucre  consists  of  four 
or  five  obovate  scales,  and  encloses  three 
tubular  four  or  flve-toothed  florets,  whose 
silky  achenes  are  crowned  with  a  pappus 
of  eight  chaffy  one-nerved  scales,  three- 
toothed  at  top,  the  nerve  prolonged  Into  an 
awn.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HOPPIA.  A  small  genus  of  Brazilian 
cyperaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Caricince.  The  inflorescence  Is  In  heads 
which  are  composed  of  compound  Imbri- 
cated spikes.  [D.  M.3 

HORANINOVIA.  A  genus  of  Chenopo- 
diacets  closely  allied  to  Salsola,  but  differ* 
Ing  In  habit,  and  in  the  perianth  bekig 
longer  than  the  filaments.  In  the  segments 
having  a  smaller  wing  not  produced  till 
much  later,  after  flowering,  and  in  the 
minute  styles  looking  like  a  simple  stigma, 
They  are  rough  annual  herbs  of  temperate 
Asia.  [J.  T.  &] 

HORARIOUS.    Enduring  for  an  hour  c 
two  only ;  as  the  petals  of  Cistus, 

HORDE UM.  The  Barley:  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  genera  of  grasses 
( Oraminaeem).  As  a  com  plant.  Barley  is  perw 
haps  one  of  the  most  early  cultivated,  and 
Its  different  varieties  can  be  grown  under 
a  wider  range  of  climatal  differences  than 


almost  any  other  variety  of  cereal ;  Imt 
which  wild  species  is  the  true  i>arent  of 
the  cuiti  rated  form  is  a  matter  involved  in 
ohscurity.  though  in  all  probability  one  of 
the  wild  forms  of  the  more  temperate  parts 
of  India  may  be  made  to  yield  a  good  grain 
by  cultivation.  The  genus  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  spikelets  being  in  threes 
,  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rachis, 
.  hence  forming  a  bilateral  spike. 

The  species  consist  of—  1.  Cereal  Barleys : 
S.  iexattiehum,  the  six- rowed,  in  which  all 
three  flowers  of  the  spikelets  are  perfect 
and  fertile  ;  H.  distiehum,  the  two-rowed, 
in  which  only  the  central  floret  is  fertile, 
and  the  two  lateral  abortive.  2.  Wild 
Barl^s :  H.intanHum,praten»e,  and  marttt- 
laiua. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  cultivated 
Barley,  those  known  as  distichous  or  two- 
rowed  Barley  are  those  more  commonly 
ntltivated,  for  in  them  the  seed  is  tolera- 
bly uniform  in  size,  and  so  a  better  sample 
is  produced,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  even 
more  productive  than  the  six-rowed  form. 
This  latter,  however,  is  frequently  at- 
tempted to  be  employed  in  farming ;  but  as 
the  lateral  florets  arc  seldom  so  plump  as 
the  central  one,  a  very  uneven  sample  is 
the  result.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
greater  coarseness  of  the  varieties  of  the 
six-rowed  barley  when  compared  with  the 
two-rowed— a  fact  perhaps  more  observable 
in  the  black  variety  than  In  any  other. 
,'  In  this  group  we  must  notice  a  naked 
Ij  tix-rowed  variety,  the  grain  of  which  separ 
I  •  ntes  from  the  chaff  scales  after  the  manner 
!  of  wheat :  the  difference  being  that  In  ordi- 
l  nary  barley  we  have  the  grain  4-  the  chaff 
scales,  whicb  adhere  and  form  what  is 
Bsoally  called  the  skin  of  the  barley,  which 
is  described  as  coarse  or  fine  according  to 
its  degree  of  thickness ;  whilst  in  the  naked 
barley  we  have  the  grain—  the  chaff  scales. 
Tbis  latter  is  not  a  good  malting  kind,  and 
tberefore,'tbongh  interesting  from  a  ))ota- 
ulcal  point  of  view,  is  never  likely  to  be- 
come extensively  cultivated. 

Of  the  Meadow  Barleys,  H.  pratenae  only 
is  of  any  importance.    Its  herbage  is  sweet 

(and  nutritious,  and  when  the  field  is  con- 
stantly depastured  it  is  an  exceedingly 
good  species  to  encourage ;  but  Its  long 
awns,  rough  as  they  are  with  little  spl- 
caUe  or  projections  for  their  whole  length, 
||  render  them  highly  prejudicial  in  hay,  for 
being  very  brittle  they  readily  break  up 
'i  into  small  lengths  which  stick  beneath  the 
'!  tongue  or  in  the  gums,  the  splrulas  acting 
like  barbs  in  preventing  their  removal,  and 
\  to  creating  great  irritation,  swelling  of  the 
I  month,  and  inability  to  eat,  which  often 
j  result  in  serious    derangements   to   the 
animals  partaking  of  it.    This  effect  would 
be  even  more  conspicuous  if  the  Wall  Bar- 
ley, B.  murinum,  formed  part  of  a  meadow, 
bot  it  particularly  affects  old  walls  and 
waste  places.    Still,  however,  it  not  unfre- 
qnently  occurs  In  waste  corners  of  sandy 
I  fields,  and  when  this  is  so  the  contents  of 
:  Rirh  spots  should  never  be  included  in  the 
I  bay-rick.  We  all  remember  how  in  our  youth 
ve  pot  inverted  spikes  of  the  WaU  Barley 


up  our  sleeves  and  found  them  travel  to 
our  shoulders,  where  they  were  difficult  to 
dislodge  without  disarranging  them.  This 
was  caused  by  the  parts  of  the  spikelets 
being  compressible,  so  that  by  a  gentle 
motion  they  progressed  upwards  with  a 
kind  of  spring ;  but  the  splculie  or  barbs,  on 
pulling  the  spike  the  contrary  way,  stuck 
into  the  clothes,  and  so  it  could  not  easily 
be  dislodged  from  its  position. 

Both  the  Wail  and  the  Seaside  Barleys 
are  denizens  of  sandy  soils— the  former 
everywhere,  the  latter  on  the  seashore. 
The  Wall  Barley  is  thus  a  remarkable  agra- 
rian indicator  of  the  nature  of  Uwd.  On 
the  sands  of  the  tertiarles  it  is  a  common 
weed,  so  on  the  more  sandy  deposits  of  the 
new  and  old  red  sandstones.  A  curious 
Instance  of  the  partiality  of  this  grass  for 
sand  occurs  in  the  Cotswold  hills;  these 
are  composed  of  oolitic  freestones  and 
chalk,  both  calcareous  rocks,  and  t  here,  as  in 
the  clays  of  the  Oxford  clay  and  lias,  It  is 
universally  absent ;  but  in  the  lias  hollows 
of  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  as  at  Gloucester 
and  Cheltenham  in  the  fonuer  county,  and 
Bredon  in  the  latter,  where  are  thick  beds 
of  sand  varying  to  as  much  as  thirty  feet 
in  depth,  the  wall  barley  so  abounds,  as 
to  become  a  most  exact  indicator  of  the 
btmndary  lines  of  the  arenaceous  deposit. 
See  Cbitho.  [J.  B] 

HOREHOUND.  Marrubiumvulgare.  — , 
BLACK.  BalMa  nigra.  —,  STINKIKG. 
Ballota.  — ,  W.\TER.  Lvcopu8.  .  — , 
WHITE.  Marrubiuin.  -,  WILD.  Eupor 
torium  ieucri/olium. 

HORESTRANG.    Peueedanum  ojBHeinale. 

HORRELIA.  A  genus  of  the  rose  family 
peculiar  to  Oregon  and  California,  and 
nnmberlng  about  a  dozen  species.  They 
are  perennial  herbs  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  pinnatifld  root-leaves,  the  stems  ter- 
minating in  crowded  cymes  of  minute 
white  or  pink  flowers.  From  Potentilla 
they  differ  in  the  small  flowers,  and  in  the 
definite  number  of  stamens  (ten  in  two 
series).  [A.  A.  B.] 

HORMIDIUM.  A  section  of  the  genus 
Epidendrutn. 

HORMIN.    (Pr.)    Salvia  Eormimim. 

HORMINUM.  A  small  genus  of  labiate 
plants.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped  and  two- 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  with  three  teeth,  the 
lower  w^lth  two ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  corolla 
Itself  imperfectly  two-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  being  very  short  and  notched,  the 
lower  three-lobed.  The  anthers  cohere  in 
pairs.  H.  pyrenaieum  is  a  tufted  perennial 
herb,  with  numerous  root-leaves,  simple 
almost  leafless  stems,  and  purpIlsh-blue 
flowers  which  grow  in  whorls  of  six,  all 
tamed  the  same  way.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe.on  the  moun- 
tains. [0.  A.  J.] 

HORMOGYNE.     A  name  applied  to  an 

Australian  shrub  belonging  to  the  order 

I  Sapotacece.    It  may  be  recognised  by  the 

[  anthers,  all  of  which  burst  inwardly ;  and 
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by  the  jointed  ring  which  surmounts  the 
ovary— whence  the  name,  from  ormos,  a 
necklace.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HORNBEAM.  Carpintu  Betultu,  — , 
HOP.    Ostrya  vulgaris. 

HORNEMANNIA  vtnnata  is  a  slender 
prostrate  creeping  Nepalese  herb,  with 
ovate  plnnately  divided  leaves  and  small 
flowers,  forming  a  genus  of  SerophuUiriacecB 
nearly  allied  to  Sibthorpta,  and  differing 
chiefly  in  the  corolla,  which  is  more  dis- 
tinctly contracted  at  the  base  into  a  short 
tube.  The  name  Hometaannia  had  been 
previously  applied  to  a  species  of  Thir 
bavdia,  and  to  Mazua  rugomu. 

HORN  OF  PLENTY.    FediaCormteopice. 

HORN  PLANT.    Ecklonia  biuxinalU. 

HORNSCHUCHIA.  A  Brazilian  genus 
of  doubtful  affinity,  placed  by  Von  Martius 
in  the  ebony  family.  H.  bryotrophe, 
so  called  from  the  moss  growing  on  its 
leaves,  is  said  to  be  a  scrambling  shrub, 
with  three  to  five-nerved  oblong  unequal- 
sided  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  In 
racemes  arising  from  the  lower  naked 
shoots,  each  flower  with  a  cup-shaped 
nearly  entire  calyT,  six  petals,  six  stamens, 
and  a  three-celled  ovary  which  developes 
into  a  fruit  of  three  cylindrical  carpels 
each  i^bout  an  inch  long.  [A.  A.  B.] 

H0RNT7S.  Anything  the  produce  of  the 
same  year  ;  thus  Rami  homi  are  branches 
not  a  year  old. 

HORNWORT.  CeratophjfUum,  Horn- 
worts  is  Lindley's  name  for  the  Ceratophyl- 
lacece. 

HORNY.  Hard  and  close  in  texture, 
but  not  brittle,  as  the  albumen  of  many 
plants. 

HOROLOGIXTM  PLOR.«.  A  time-paper 
of  flowers ;  a  table  explaining  the  time  at 
which  the  same  flowers  expand  in  different 
latitudes. 

HORSE  BANE.    (Enanthe  Phellandrium. 

HORSECHIRE.    TeiUTium  ChanuBdrys. 

HORSB-PLOWER,  Me:ampyrum  sylva- 
Uciim. 

HORSEHEAL,  or  H0R3HELE.  Inula 
Helenium. 

H0R8BH00F.    Ttissilago  Farfara, 

HORSEKNOB.    Centaurea  nigra. 

HORSE-MUSHROOM.  A  term  com- 
monly applied  to  the  largerkinds  of  mush- 
room, as  Agaricus  arvenMs,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  true  pink-gilled  A.  eampestria. 
Though  the  latter  is  doubtless  the  more 
delicate  and  makes  the  Qnest  ketchup,  the 
horse-mushroom  need  not  be  excluded  on 
account  of  its  supposed  unwholesoraeness. 
It  is  largely  consumed  in  London  and  all 
our  greater  towns,  and  when  eaten  in  mode- 
ration is  an  excellent  article  of  food.  The 
species  is  distinguished  from  A.  enmpeatris 
by  its  paler  gills  and  generally  double  ring. 


but  especially  by  its  turning  yellow  when 
bruised.  A  variety  of  this  species,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Hedge  Mushroom, 
with  a  yellower  scaly  plleus,  is  an  object  of 
suspicion,  as  is  also  one  which  occurs  in 
woods  and  has  a  bell-shaped  pilens  which 
instantly  becomes  of  a  deep  yellow  when 
touched.  A  closely  allied  species  or  variety 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Springers.  It  is 
observable  that  in  Italy  this  species  is 
considered  far  safer  than  the  common 
mushroom.  In  France,  also.  It  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Boule  de  Nelge.  [M.  J.  B.3 

HORSEPIPE.    EqtdBeium. 

HORSERADISH.  Coehlearia  Anno- 
raeia.  j 

HORSERADISH-TREB.  Moringa  ptery- 
gotpemut.  j 

HORSETAIL.  Equisetum.  — ,  SHRUBBY,  ' 
Ephedra.  —  TREE.  CasuariTiaequMeti/olia. 

HORSE  WEED.  Ertgeron  eanadenae;  I 
also  CoUinaonia.  j 

HORSEWOOD,  JAMAICA.  Calliandra  \ 
ccmota. 

HORSFIELDIA.  A  genus  of  umbelllf  era 
having  the  fruit  flat  and  covered  with 
wool,  each  half  of  it  with  three  ribs  on  the 
back.  The  genus  was  founded  In  honour 
of  Dr.  Horsfleld,  well  known  for  his  re- 
searches in  the  natural  history  of  Java. 
The  only  species  is  a  Javanese  prickly 
shrub,  having  some  of  the  leaves  heart- 
shaped  and  flve-Iobed,  the  upper  three- 
lobed  and  densely  hairy.  The  genus  is  of 
interest  to  the  botanist,  as  in  some  mea- 
sure connecting  umbellifers  and  ivyworts, 
having  the  fruit  of  the  former  and  the 
general  habit  of  the  latter.  [G.  D.] 

HORTENSIA.  (Fr.)  Hydrangea  Sortenr 
8ia. 

HORTENSIS.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
garden. 

HORTIA.  A  Brazilian  shrub  forming  a 
genus  of  RiitacecB.  The  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  corymbose  manner  on  thick 
stalks ;  they  have  a  cup-shaped  calyx ;  Ave 
lance-shaped  petals  much  longer  than  the 
sepals,  hairy  at  the  base  on  their  inner 
surface,  and  with  their  points  turned  in- 
wards like  a  hook;  Ave  stamens  inserted  ; 
on  a  disk  with  the  petals,  the  filaments  i 
glandular  and  flattened :  and  a  thick  style 
surmounting  aflve-lobed  ovary.  The  fruit 
is  a  capsule  with  one  or  two-seeded  compart- 
ments. S.  brasiliana  is  said  to  possess 
febrifugal  properties.  [M.  T.  M.J 

HORTONIA.  A  genus  of  Srhizandracece, 
consisting  of  smooth  shrubs  with  entire 
leaves,  axillary  cyniose  Inflorescence,  and 
pale  yellow  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
number  about  thirty,  in  many  rows ;  the 
stamens  seven  to  ten,  their  filaments  hav- 
ing two  glands  at  their  base.  There  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  ovaries,  and  the 
stigma  is  sessile.  The  fruit  consists  of 
dry  closely-agglomerated  drupes.    There 
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It  tat  one  species,  B..  florOmnda,  f  oand  in 
Oerion.  [J.  H.  B.3 

HORTUS  SICCUS.  The  same  as  Herbsr 
rtoiD. 

HOBACKIA.  A  genus  of  pretty  dwarf 
pea4owered  annoal  or  perennial  herbs, 
found  in  Oregon,  California,  and  Mexico. 
Though  allied  to,  and  having  much  the 
amiearance  of,  Lotu8,  they  differ  in  the 
mlnate  (not  foliaceons)  stipules.  The 
teares  axe  in  many  species  oneqnaUy  pin- 
nate, in  others  trlfoliolate ;  the  flowers 
are  mostly  yellow  mixed  with  white  and 
pnrple,  usoally  disposed  in  umbels,  which 
are  often  stalked.  Upwards  of  twenty  spe- 
des  are  known.  [A .  A.  B.j 

HOTTENTOT    BREAD.       Tettudinaria 


BOTTONIA.  Aquatic  herbaceons  plants 
distinguished  among  the  Primulaceas  by 
thefar  capsules,  which,  when  ripe,  split 
into  Are  Talres  connected  at  the  base  and 
sommit.  H.  palustria,  the  Water  Violet,  is 
a  singular  and  beautiful  plant  found  in 
ditches  and  pools  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  not  nnfreqnently  cultivated. 
Ilie  roots  are  long  and  silvery,  and  are 
either  suspended  in  the  water  or  strike 
deep  Into  the  muddy  bottom.  The  leaves, 
wholly  submersed,  are  finely  pinnated 
or  pectinated,  and  grow  in  tufts,  from  the 
midst  of  which  rises  a  long  cylindrical 
solitary  stalk,  bearing  a  pyramid  of  hand- 
some light  purple  and  white  flowers,  which 
are  disposed  in  whorl&  French,  Plume 
itau ;  German,  WaMerviale.       [C.  A  J.J 

HOUBLON.    (Fr.)    Htmidtu. 

HOULLETIA  The  name  of  a  few  epi- 
phytal orchids  of  tropical  America,  having 
ovate  or  conical  psendobulbs  with  one  long 
membranaceous  plaited  leaf  at  the  apex, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  erect  or 

I  drooping  spikes,  ending  in  a  raceme  of 
rather  large  and  handsome  nodding  flow- 
ers. In  H.  BrocJOehurstiana,  the  erect 
flower-scape  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 

I  the  individual  flower  two  inches  in  dia- 
■~^ter,  and  deliciously  sweet ;  the  sepals 
^1  petals  spreading,  nearly  equal,  yellow, 

I  mottled  with  blood-red ;  the  iip  purple  at 
theapex,  and  furnished  with  two  horn-like 
processes  directed  towards  the  column. 
The  genns  is  related  to  Stanhopea,  difler- 
iag,  according  to  Brongniart,  in  the  spread- 
Uig  sepals  and  petals,  and  in  the  lip  being 
articulate  in  the  middle,  with  two  horns 
on  its  lower  half  directed  towards  the 
etdnmn.  It  has  been  named  after  M. 
Boollet,  a  French  gardener.       [A  A.  B.] 

HOUNiySBEBRY,  or  HOUND'S-TREE. 
The  Dogwood,  Comtu  eanguinea. 

HODND'S-TOKGUE.  CynogloMum  offici- 
nale. 

HOUQUE.    (Ft.)    Holcus. 

HOUSELEEK.    Sempenrivum  tecUmim. 

H0U8BLBEK-TREE.      JEonium     arbo- 


HOUSTONIA  Hed^ctU. 

HOUTTBA  One  of  the  generic  or  sub- 
generic  groups,  separated  from  Gxssiaa  : 
which  see. 

HOUTTUTNIA  A  genns  of  marsh 
plants,  inhabiting  Japan  and  tropical  Asia, 
and  belonging  to  the  Saururaeeee.  They 
have  a  creeping  jointed  rhizome,  a  wavy 
herbaceous  stem,  heart-shaped  leaves,  with 
a  large  sheathing  stipule  above  them,  and 
flowers  placed  on  a  spike  surrounded  at 
its  base  by  a  ring  of  a  few  white  bracts. 
Perianth  none ;  stamens  three,  adherent 
for  some  distance  to  the  ovary  ;  fruit  cap- 
sular, of  three  carpels,  with  three  parietal 
placentao  and  numerous  seeds.  H.  ccrdata, 
a  curious  and  not  inelegant  plant,  is  occnt 
slonally  met  with  in  cultivation;  its 
leaves  are  accounted  serviceable  as  a 
medicine  in  Cochin  China.        [M.  T.  M.] 

HOUX  (Fr.)  Hex  A^i/olium.  —  DE 
MAHON.  Hex  baUariea.  —  FRAGON, 
FR^LON,  or  PETIT.    Busau  aetdeabu. 

HOVE.  Nepeta  Oleehomat  sometimes 
called  Qltehoma  hsderaeea. 

HOVEA  A  genns  of  handsome  blue- 
flowered  evergreen  bushes,  belonging  to 
the  Leguminosaf,  differing  from  its  allies  In 
having  turgid  nearly  orbicular  pods  as  large 
as  good-sized  peas.  Of  about  twenty  known 
species,  the  greater  part  are  conflned  to 
Western  Australia,  the  rest  occurring  in 
South-eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  lance-shaped  or 
linear,  with  the  margins  entire  and  rolled 
back,  and  both  surfaces  smooth,  or  the 
lower  clothed  with  rusty  down.  H.  ilici- 
folia,  sometimes  called  Plagiolobinm  ilicU 
folium,  has  holly-like  leaves.  JET.  Celsi  is 
one  of  the  best  known,  and  a  very  common 
and  beautiful  greenhouse  plant,  flowering 
like  most  of  the  species  in  spring.  *Thi8 
plant  exhibits  *  the  peculiarity  of  the  flower- 
buds  of  the  preceding  year  appearing  at 
the  base  of  those  expanded  during  the 
present— a  common  condition  of  leaf-buds, 
which  are  always  visible  the  season  pre- 
ceding their  expansion,  but  not  frequently 
so  with  flower-buds,  which,  though  they 
may  be  formed  several  years  before  their 
development  externally,  generally  remain 
concealed  till  the  period  of  their  unfold- 
ing.* The  genus  bears  the  name  of  M. 
Hove,  a  Polish  botanist.  [A  A.  B.] 

HOVENIA,  A  genus  of  Bhamnacece, 
nearly  allied  to  Ceanothtu.trom  which  it  is 
readily  recognised  by  the  short  footstalks 
of  the  minute  whitish  flowers  (which  are 
in  axillary  or  terminal  forked  panicles) 
becoming  much  thickened  after  the  flower 
withers.  Two  species  are  known,  B.  didcia 
and  iruFftiaZffl,  the  former  found  in  Japan, 
the  latter  in  the  Himalaya.  Both  are 
trees  with  alternate  heart-shaped  serrated 
leaves.  The  round  fruits  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  are  seated  on  the  end  of  the  recurved 
fleshy  peduncle,  which  is  cylindrical,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  contains  a  sweet  red 
pulp  which  is  eaten.  ZA.  A  B.j 
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HOWARDI  A.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
Inhabiting  tropical  America,  belonging  to 
the  Cinchonacece,  and  named  in  honour  of  ' 
Mr.  Howard,  an  eminent  English  pharma-  i 
cologist.    The  flowers  are  remarkable,  in  I 
that  one  of  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  is  ex- 
panded into  a  large  heart-shaped  stalked 
leaf.    The  corolla  U  tubular  and  hairy ;  the 
stamens  originate  from  a  densely  hairy 
ring ;  the  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a  cushion- 
like disk ;  and  the  fruit  Is  capsular,  girt 
at  the  top  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx, 
and  bursting  from  above  downwards. 

JET.  {Chryaoxylon)  febrifuga  furnishes  a 
bitter  tonic  bark,  first  detected  by  Mr. 
Howard,  who  likewise  found  that  its  medi- 
cinal qualities  depended  on  two  chemical 
principles,  one  an  alkaloid  called  howard- 
iiie,  the  other  a  bitter  principle.  With  re- 
ference to  the  leafy  calyx  of  these  and 
some  allied  plants,  as  MusacEnda,  &c,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  veins  of  the  leafy  sepal  is  different 
from  that  of  the  true  leaves,  a  fact  which 
has,  apparently,  been  generally  over- 
looked. [M,  T.  M.] 

HOY  A.  A  genus  of  Aselepiadaceep,  con- 
taining, besides  one  African  species,  a 
large  number  of  species  dispersed  over 
tropical  Asia.  They  are  herbaceous  plants 
with  twining  or  creeping  stems,  which 
throw  out  roots  at  the  lower  nodes.   The 
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leaves  are  opposite,  often,  but  not  In  all 
the  species,  thick  and  fleshy;  and  the 
flowers  are  in  lateral  umbels.  The  corolla 
Is  rotate,  the  five  lobes  of  the  limb  are 
ovate  and  valvate  in  the  bud.  The  sta- 
minal  corona  consists  of  five  scales  in- 
serted on  the  gynostegium,  and  usually 
spreading  horizontally  like  a  star  in  the 
centre  of  the  corolla ;  the  inner  anglebears 
a  small  tooth  incumbent  on  the  anther. 
The  pollen-masses  are  erect,  oblong,  and 
attached  in  pairs.  The  stigma  is  not  beaked. 
The  follicles  are  smooth  or  with  wing-like 
appendages.  The  genus  contains  some  of 
the  most  ornamental  among  the  plants  cul- 
tivated In  our  hothouses.  [W.  C] 

HUACSARO.    A  Peruvian  lem,  Elapho- 
glosaum  Ruizianum. 
HUCKBERRT.    CeUU  erassi/olia. 


HUCKLEBERRY.    Oaylussaeia. 

HUDSONIA.  Small  tufted  heath-like 
North  American  plants  belonging  to  the 
CistaceoB,  among  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  calyx  of  flve  equal  sepals, 
and  the  one-celled  three-valved  capsule, 
containing  one  to  three  seeds.  Most  of 
the  species  are  downy,  with  somewhat 
shrubby,  erect  stems,  closely  invested  with 
small  narrow  imbricated  leaves ;  the  flow- 
ers are  yellow.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HUGELIA.  A  genus  of  Callfomian 
annuals  belonging  to  the  Polemoniacece, 
and  allied  to  Oilia,  from  which  it  Is  distin- 
guished by  having  a  short  tube  to  the 
corolla,  and  linear  arrow-shaped  anthers. 
All  the  species  are  more  or  less  clothed 
with  white  down,  the  leaves  alternate,  and 
the  flowers  disposed  In  heads  surrounded 
at  the  ba£^  with  dense  wooL  Some  of  the 
species  have  blue  and  yellow  flowers. 

The  name  has  also  been  given  to  an 
Australian  genus  of  Rutacece,  which  la  said 
to  differ  from  its  congeners  in  its  ten- 
cleft  calyx.  Its  ten  petals,  anditsindeflnite 
perlgynous  stamens.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HVGONIACE^.  A  name  given  by  Amott 
to  a  group  of  plants  now  included  under 
OxalidUiceoe.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HUOONIA.  A  genus  of  OxaMdacece,  con- 
sidered the  type  of  a  special  order  by 
Planchon  and  others.  They  are  Indian 
shrubs,  with  alternate  oval  leathery  leaves, 
and  single-flowered  axillary  peduncles, 
often  changed  into  a  circinate  spine.  The 
flowers  have  the  parts  in  flves,  the  stamens 
being  twice  as  many.  The  fruit  is  a  fleshy 
berry  or  drupe,  with  flve  pips.  The  roots 
of  H.  Mystax  smell  like  violets,  and  are 
said  to  act  on  the  kidneys  and  skin ;  they 
are  used  in  reducing  inflammation,  and  as 
a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  snakes.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HUILE  ANTIQUE  DE  LAVANDB.  (Pr.) 
A  perfumery  oil,  forming  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  Ean  de  Cologne.  —  DE 
CADE.  A  tarry  oil  obtained  from  Juni- 
perua  Oxyeedrua.  —  DE  C^DRAT.  An 
essential  oil  obtained  from  the  citron.  — 
DES  MARMOTTES.  An  oil  obtained  from 
the  kernel  of  Pruntu  Brigantiaea. 

HULDEB.  An  Indian  name  for  Cur- 
eumalonga. 

HULST.    Ilex  Aquifolium. 

HULVBR.  Ilex  A^pti/olium.  — ,  KNEE. 
Ruactia  aculeatua.  —,  SEA.  Eryngium 
maritimum, 

HUMATA.  A  small  genus  of  creeping 
davallioid  ferns,  sometimes  referred  indeed 
to  DavcMia  itself,  but  having  more  of  the 
technical  cliaracter  of  Cyatopteria.  They  are 
variable  in  character,  having  simple,  lobed, 
pinnatifld,  pedately  ptnnatifld,  or  subter- 
nate  rigid  leathery  fronds.  The  sori,  which 
are  covered  by  suborbicular-reniform  or 
transversely  oblong  reniform  indusia,  aflSx- 
ed  only  by  their  broad  base,  are  usually  ver- 
tical at  the  apex  of  the  veins,  but  subUiteral 
in  H.  Gaimardiana.   The  speciesare  mostly 
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aatfyes  of  India  and  the  Indian  and  East- 
ern Islands,  one  or  two  bein^r  also  found 
in  the  Maacaren  Islands,  and  in  the 
Peejeea.  CT.  MJ 

HUMBERTIA.  A  genua  of  Convolvur 
laeea,  containinsr  a  single  species  from 
Madagascar.  It  Is  a  tree  with  obovate 
P^iolate  leaves,  and  single-flowered  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals, 
the  corolla  Is  flve-cleft,  the  five  stamens 
ire  much  exserted,  and  the  ovary  is  sur- 
nonnted  by  a  curved  style,  and  a  flat 
lK>lk>wedH>at  stigma.  The  baccate  Hgneons 
capsule  la  two-celled,  with  two  seeds  in 
eachoeU.  £W.O.] 

HUMBLE  PLANT.    Mimosa  pudiea. 

HUMBOLDTIA.  A  genus  of  the  OeB$al- 
piaia  group  of  Leffuminosa,  consisting  of 
two  elegant  scrambling  shrubs,  found  in 
Jblabar  and  Ceylon.  They  have  curiously 
tumid  brancblets,  furnished  with  un- 
eqnally-i>innate leaves, at  the  base  of  which 
are  remarkable  leaf-like  stipules,  trans- 
renely  dilated,  at  their  point  of  attach- 
ments The  numerous  scariet  flowers  are 
disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  and  have  a 
four-toothed  tubular  calyx  supported  by 
twu  bracts,  three  or  five  petals  and  sta- 
mens, and  an  ovary  which  becomes  an 
oblnng  eompressed  pod,  with  numerous 
seeds.  From  Jonesia  it  differs  in  the 
presmce  of  petals,  and  from  other  allied 
graera  in  the  nature  of  the  stipules.  The 
name  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt  is  per- 
petuated in  the  genos.  [A  A  B.3 

HUMEA  eUaant,  so  well  known  and  so 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardens,  is  the 
only  species  of  this  genus,  which  belongs 
to  the  ComponUB,  and  Is  remarkable  for 
its  minute  and  extremely  numerous 
Sower-^ieads,  each  of  which  contains  but 
three  or  four  tubuhur  and  perfect  florets. 
This  plant,  found  in  a  wild  state  in  South- 
east Australia,  is  in  our  gardens  an  erect 
onbranched  biennial,  attaining  a  height  of 
four  to  eight  feet,  the  stems  furnished 
below  with  ample  dock-like  leaves,  and 
terminating  in  a  beautiful  pyramidal 
panicle,  consisting  of  myriads  of  drooping 
roee-colonred  heads,  not  much  larger  than 
the  flowers  of  some  grasses.  The  whole 
plant  is  somewhat  glutinous,  and,  espe- 
rially  when  bruised,  emits  a  strong  and 
peculiar  balsamic  odour.  [A  A.  B.] 

HUMIFUSE.  Spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

HUHILIS.  Low.  When  the  stature  of 
a  plant  is  not  particularly  small,  but  much 
smaller  than  that  of  kindred  species; 
thus,  a  tree  twenty  feet  high  may  be  called 
knr.  if  the  other  species  of  its  genus  are 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high. 

HUMIRIACEJB.  (Humirtads.)  A  natural 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons  in- 
cluded in  Lindley's  erlcal  alliance  of  hypo 
gynous  Exogens.  Balsamic  trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  simple  exstipulate  leaves; 
calyx  in  flve  divisions ;  petals  five,  imbri- 
cate :  stamens  numerous,  monadelphons, 


the  anthers  two-celled  with  a  membranous 
connective,  extended  beyond  the  lolies: 
disk  often  present;  ovary  flve-eeiled. 
Fruit  a  drupe ;  seed  albuminous ;  embryo 
orthotropal.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
America.  The  genera  are:  Vawtanea, 
HumiriuM,  and  SaecogUfttia.       [J.  H.  &] 

HTJMIRiniL  This  and  two  other  ge- 
nera of  small  trees  or  shrubs  form  the 
order  Hwniriaoem^  all  the  species  of  which 
belong  to  tropical  South  America.  Humir 
rivm  is  distbignishcd  by  its  flowers  being 
small  and  arranged  in  cymes ;  by  their  sta- 
mens being  twenty  in  number,  either  all 
bearing  a  single  anther,  or,  in  a  few  spe- 
cies, flve  of  them  larger  with  three-forked 
filaments  bearing  three  anthers;  and  by 
the  disk  being  ten-lobed.  About  a  dozen 
species  are  described. 

H.  hoLsamiferumt  the  Houmlrl  of  French 
Guiana,  is  a  tree  growing  about  forty  feet 
high,  and  having  smooth,  egg-shaped  or 
oval-oblong,  stalkless  leaves,  with  the 
base  half  clasping  round  the  stem.  It  pro- 
duces a  red-coloured  wood,  useful  for  house- 
building; and  its  bark,  when  wounded, 
yields  a  reddish  balsamic  juice,  possessing 
an  odour  like  that  of  storax,  and  which 
after  a  time  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and 
is  then  burnt  as  a  perfume.  An  ointment 
is  also  prepared  from  it,  and  used  for 
pains  in  the  joints,  besides  which  it  is 
given  internally  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm 
and  other  complaints.  H.  floribundum  is 
a  small  tree  common  in  Brazil,  where  it 
is  called  '  Umire,'  and  its  wood  is  used  for 
the  rafters  of  houses.  Its  bark  is  greatly 
esteemed  as  a  perfume  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  when  wounded  a  fragrant  yellow  bal- 
sam, termed  balsam  of  Umiri,  flows  from 
it.  [A.  8] 

HUKMING-BIRDBUSH.  JEtchynomeM 
mcntevidentU. 

HUMULTJ8.  The  common  Hop  (H.  Lupu- 
lus),  belonging  to  the  CannabinacecB,  is  the 
sole  representative  of  this  genus.  It  is  a 
perennial,  producing  annually  long,  weak, 
roughish  twining  stems,  and  lobed  coarsely- 
toothed  leaves,  which  bear  a  genera]  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  vine,  but  are 
harsh  to  the  touch ;  each  pair  of  leaves 
has  two  forked  curved  stipules  between 
them.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  separate  plants.  The  males 
grow  in  loose,  drooping  panicles  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  have  flve  se- 
pals and  Hve  stamens ;  while  the  females 
form  green  scaly  cones  or  catkins,  which 
are  produced  either  singly  or  in  clusters, 
and  are  composed  of  a  number  of  broad 
concave  scales,  partly  overlapping,  each 
having  two  inconspicuous  flowers  at  its 
base.  After  flowering  and  during  the 
period  of  ripening,  these  cones  increase 
in  size,  and  when  full  grown  constitute 
the  well  known  'hops'  used  by  brewers. 
The  scales  also  become  covered  with  small 
grains  of  a  resinous  substance,  called  lupvr 
line ;  and  the  ovary  changes  into  a  small 
nut  which  is  enveloped  in  the  enlarged 
sepal,  and  is  the  true  fruit. 
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The  Hop  was  well  luiown  to  the  Romans, 
and  (8  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name 
of  Lupus  salietarius.  It  grradually  spread 
through  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
but  was  not  cultivated  In  England  till  the 
year  1524,  when  it  was  Introduced  from 
Flanders,  though  not  without  violent  op- 
position, petitions  against  it  being  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  in  which  it  was 
stigmatised  as '  a  wicked  weed  that  would 
spoil  the  drinlc,  and  endanger  the  people.' 
At  the  present  day,  the  principal  hop-pro- 
ducing countries  are  England,  Belgium, 
Bavaria,  and  the  United  States.  In  Eng- 
land about  50,000  acres  are  devoted  to  it, 
chiefly  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wor^ 
cestershlre,  and  Herefordshire,  and  more 
sparingly  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  York- 
shire, Ac  Several  varieties  are  known, 
the  finest  of  which  are  the  White  Bines, 
the  Geldings,  and  the  Grapes.  The  plants 
are  supported  during  growth  upon  stout 
poles  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet.  When  the  hop-picking  season  arrives, 
usually  early  in  September,  the  stems  are 
cut  through  at  about  a  yard  from  the 
ground,  and  the  poles  pulled  up,  so  that  the 
hops  may  readily  be  picked  off  by  hand.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  picking,  they  are 
conveyed  to  the  oast  houses,  where  they 
are  spread  upon  hair  cloth  sand  thoroughly 
dried  by  means  of  hot  air,  and  afterwards 
pressed  into  large  hempen  bags  called 
pockets,  in  which  they  are  brought  to 
market. 

The  hop  crop  is  a  very  fluctuating  one. 
In  1859  it  amounted  to  68,406,727  lbs.,  but 
in  1860  it  was  only  11,162,777  lbs.;  whilst  the 
imports  of  foreign  hops  in  the  same  years 
were  respectively  248,640  lbs.,  and  7,718,816 
lbs.  The  Excise  duty  of  Hd.  per  lb., 
and  the  Customs  duty  of  21.  5s.  per  cwt. 
(now  reduced  to  12.),  yielded  in  1860  a  total 
revenue  of  79,4392. 

Hops  serve  three  Important  purposes  in 
brewing;  let,  they  impart  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  the  beer ;  2nd,  they  check  ace- 
tous fermentation  and  thus  render  the 
beer  capable  of  being  kept ;  3rd,  their  tan- 
nin helps  to  clarify  the  beer  by  preci- 
pitating the  albumen  of  the  barley.  Their 
active  qualities  reside  principally  in  the 
golden  yellow  grains  of  lupuline  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Besides  their  use 
in  brewing  they  are  sometimes  prescribed 
as  a  tonic;  and,  on  account  of  their  nar- 
cotic odour,  pillows  staffed  with  them  are 
employed  to  induce  sleep.  [A.  S.] 

HTJNGBRWEBD.   Banuneuhu  arvensis. 

HUNNEMANNIA.  An  erect-growing  pe- 
rennial belonging  to  the  Papaveraceee,  and 
allied  to  EschsehoUtia,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  single  peltate  four-fur- 
rowed stigma,  by  its  ten-ribbed  pod-like 
seed-vessel,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  disk- 
like receptacle.  H.  fumariai/olia,  the  only 
species,  is  a  native  of  Mexico;  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  with  glau- 
cous leaves  resembling  those  of  thef  umito- 
ries,  and  bears  largesolltary  terminal  flow- 
ers like  those  of  EsehschoWiia.   [0.  A.  J.] 


HUNTEBIA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes,  hav- 
ing a  f  unuel-shaped  corolla  with  a  border 
of  five  oblique  divisions;  five  stamens  at- 
tached to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla ;  and  a  fruit  consisting  of  twin  ber- 
ries with  two  seeds.  The  species  are  na- 
tives of  Asia,  and  attain  considerable  size ; 
the  leaves  are  in  pairs  or  threes,  entire 
and  smooth;  and  the  flowers  are  small 
in  terminal  or  axillary  clusters.     [O.  D.] 

HUNTLEYA.  A  small  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids  of  tropical  America,  related  to 
Zygopetalum,  from  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  except  the  excessively  enlarged 
column,  and  the  union  of  the  sepals  at  the 
base  as  in  Maxittaria.  H.  violaeea,  from 
Demerara,  has  large  flowers,  of  an  intense 
violet  colour,  which  is  not  at  all  usual 
amongst  orchids.  The  plant  consists  of  a 
short  stem  with  a  few  wiry  roots,  a  tuft 
of  strap-flhaped  l^ves,  and  one-flowered 
drooping  stalks  from  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong 
and  crisped,  the  lip  kidney-shaped,  with  a 
naked  brown  grooved  crest,  and  the  column 
boat-shaped  as  large  as  the  lip.  BoUea 
violaeea  is  another  name  for  it.  H.  Meleoffria 
is  of  somewhat  similar  habit,  but  with  an 
erect  flower-stalk,  pointed  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  pale  yellow  at  the  base  and  claret- 
cotoured  towards  the  apex,  and  a  nearly 
white  lip.  This  phint  is  called  Batemannia 
Meleagris  by  Reichenbach.         [A.  A.  B.] 

HUNTSMAN'S  CAP.  Sarraeenia  pur- 
purea. 

HURA.  A  genus  of  the  spurgewort  fa- 
mlly,  differing  from  all  others  in  the  many-  | 
celled  ovary,  and  the  peculiar  structure  i 
of  the  sterile  flowers.  H.  crepitans,  the  I 
Sand-box  tree,  indigenous  In  tropical  Ame-  I 
rica,  known  as  Javilla  in  Panama,  Acupa  i 
and  Habillo  in  New  Granada,  and  com- 
monly cultivated  in  most  tropical  coun- 
tries, is  the  only  species.  It  is  abranchlng 
tree  of  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  often 
planted  for  the  sake  of  its  shade,  for  which 
it  Is  well  adapted,  having  a  great  abun- 
dance of  glossy  poplar-Uke  leaves.  The 
reddish  inconspicuous  flowers  are  sterile, 
and  fertile  on  different  plants;  the  former 
in  stalked  catkin-like  heads,  each  flower 
with  a  cup-shaped  calyx,  and  a  central 
column  around  which  are  one  or  many  rows 
of  scale-like  bodies,  each  supporting  on  its 
concave  face  a  stamen ;  the  latter,  solitary 
and  stalked  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  with 
a  like  calyx  and  a  rounded  ovary  terminated 
by  a  singularly  long  trumpet-shHped  style, 
the  terminal  cup-like  portion  of  which  has 
:  a  reflexed  many-toothed  border.  The  cu- 
I  rious,  rounded,  hard-shelled  fruits  are  about 
I  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  have  as  many 
deep  furrows  as  there  are  cells,  each 
!  cell  containing  a  single  flattened  seed. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  it  bursts  with 
great  force,  accompanied  by  a  loud  sharp 
crack  like  the  report  of  a  pistol,  for  which 
reason  it  is  often  called  the  Monkcj^'s 
Dinner-bell.   The  seeds  are  emetic,  in  a 
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green  state  violently  purgative,  but  when 
dry,  according  to  Lonan,  they  lose  this 


Hnra  erepitam. 

property.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  them 
and  Bometimes  ased  as  a  purgative,  about 
twenty  drops  of  it  being  equal  in  action  to 
a  table-apoonful  of  caator-oil,  and  less  nau- 
seous. A  venomous  milky  juice  is  abun- 
dant In  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  if  it  be 
i4>plled  to  the  eye  causes  almost  immediate 
blindness.  The  wood  is  extremely  brittle, 
and  the  hollowed  trunks  are  said  to  be 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  vats  for  con- 
taining cane  juice.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HURDA.  HURRAH,  or  HURITUKEB. 
Indian  names  for  the  Myrobalans,  Termi- 
noHa  ChebulOy  and  eUrina. 

HITREEK.  An  Indian  name  for  Paspa- 
htm  scrobieulatum. 

HURRBURR.    Arctium  Lappa, 

HURRTALEE.    Cynodon  Dactylon. 

HURSINGHOR.  An  Indian  name  for 
Uie  flowers  of  Nyetanthes  arbor-trietis. 

HURSTBEECH.    Carpiniu  Betulus. 

HURTLEBERRT.  Vaccinium  Mt/rtiUtU. 

HURTSICKLE.    CerUaurea  Oyanus. 

HCSSEIA.  A  curious  genus  of  puff- 
balls,  named  after  the  late  Mrs.  Hussey, 
distinguished  by  a  cylindrical  stem,  sup- 
porting a  globose  peridium  with  a  plicate 
terminal  mouth,  clothed  with  a  gelatinous 
veil,  which  ultimately  is  turned  back  from 
the  plleus  and  top  of  the  stem.  The  only 
species  grows  on  the  naked  soil,  and  has 
hitherto  been  found  nowhere  except  in 
Ceylon.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HUTCHIN8IA.  A  genus  of  CrudfercB, 
allied  to  LepidiuMt  l^ut  differing  in  having 
two  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  pouch,  which 
Is  elliptical,  with  compound  keeled  valves 
wittiout  any  ring  or  notch  at  the  summit. 
Tbey  are  small  annuals  with  pinnately 
parted  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers.  , 
One  si>ecies,  H.  petrcea,  occurs  in  the  i 
western  part  of  England.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HUTTIA  eonspieuttt  a  small  rush-like 
plant  with  numerous  branches,  but  with- 
ont  leaves,  or  with  the  leaves  reduced  to 
Tery  minute  scales.  Is  the  only  species  of 
this  genus  of  DilleTdacece ;  a  native  of  the 
sandy  plains  lying  between  the  Hutt  and 


Murchison  rivers  on  the  western  coast  of 
Australia.  The  flowers  have  Ave  egg- 
shaped  sepals,  five  roundish  petals  with 
their  bases  contracted  into  short  claws, 
and  stamens  arranged  in  two  series  with 
their  bases  united,  the  inner  consisting  of 
two  broad  ones,  and  the  outer  of  ten, 
seven  only  of  which  bear  anthers.  They 
have  two  single-celled  free  ovaries  crowned 
by  thread-Uke  styles.  [A.  8.3 

HYACINTH.  HyaeinthuB.  —  of  Peru. 
5«7to  peruviana.  — ,  CAPE.  BciUa  eo- 
rj/mhosa,  and  brachyphylla.  — ,  FEA- 
THERED. Mtucari  cwnomm  monstroaum.  \ 
-,  GRAPE.  Mxucari.  — ,  LILY.  SciUa 
Lilio-Hyacinthus.  — ,  MISSOURI.  Heepe- 
roKordum.  — ,  SPANISH.  Hyacinthut  am»- 
thystinus.  — ,  STARCH.  Muscari  racemo- 
sum.    — ,  TASSEL.  MuMari  comoaum.    — , 

WILD.    HyacirUhiu  non  scripttu. ,  of 

America.  SeUla  egculetUa.  — ,  STAR. 
SciUa 


HYACINTH0RCHI8  variabilis.  The 
name  of  a  pretty  terrestrial  Japanese 
orchid,  having  one  or  two  lance-shaped 
ribbed  radical  leaves  a  foot  In  length,  and 
a  flower  scape  exceeding  the  leaves  and 
bearing  a  number  of  narrow-petaled  pink 
blosftoms,  each  about  an  inch  long.  This 
seems  almost  identical  with  the  Cremagtra 
Wallichiana  of  the  Himalaya.    [A.  A.  B.] 

HYACINTHUS.  A  well-known  genus  of 
very  handsome  liliaceous  bulbs,  of  which 
large  numbers  of  garden  varieties  are 
grown  in  Holland  for  exportation.  The 
origrlnal  of  the  common  Hyacinth,  ff.  oWen- 
talis,  is  a  native  of  the  East  about  Aleppo, 
Bagdad,  &c.,and  Is  a  stout  bulb  with  fleshy 
linear  oblong  leaves,  and  a  loose  spike  of 
drooping  flowers,  of  which  the  perianth  is 
bell-shaped  with  a  six-parted  regular  limb 
of  oblong  nearly  equal  recurved  segments, 
and  encloses  six  equal  stamens,  and  a  sub- 
globose  three-celled  ovary,  crowned  by  a 
short  erect  style,  and  a  three-cornered 
obtuse  stigma.  From  this  the  various- 
coloured,  full-spiked  single  and  double 
varieties  of  the  garden  Hyacinth  have  been 
produced.  A  smaller  flowered  species,  H. 
amefhygtintis,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
has  the  flowers  of  a  bright  blue,  and  is 
exceedingly  pretty.  [T.  M.] 

HY^NA  POISON,   ffyeenanche  capeneig. 

HYiENANCHE.  A  genus  of  Euphorbia- 
eecBf  containing  only  one  species,  H.  capen- 
sis,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
it  is  called  Wolveboon  by  the  Dutch  and 
Hyaena-poison  by  the  English.  It  is  a  tree- 
like shrub,  with  smooth,  leathery  leaves 
arranged  in  whorls,  and  the  small  flowers 
of  separate  sexes  on  the  same  plant.  This 
shrub  has  acquired  the  name  of  Hysena- 
poison  bush  from  its  fruits,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous,  being  used  to  destroy 
those  animals,  the  powder  being  sprinkled 
upon  raw  flesh,  which  is  left  in  places  fre- 
quented by  them.  Dr.  Pappe  supposes  it  to 
contain  strychnine.  [A.  S.] 

HYA  HYA.    Tabemtemontana  utilis,  one 
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of  the  Innocuous  milky  plants  called  Cow 
trees  in  South  America. 

HYALINE.    Transparent,  or  nearly  so. 

HYALIS.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
Mvtisia  group  of  the  composite  faniHy,  dif- 
fering from  its  allies  in  the  smooth  style, 
the  nature  of  the  pappus,  and  the  ten-rib- 
bed achenes.  H.  argentea,  the  only  species, 
is  found  on  the  salt  plains  of  North  Patago- 
nia, where,  according  to  Tweedle,  it  grows 
in  patches  to  the  extent  of  acres,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  everything  else.  It  is 
a  perennial  stiff-branched  plant,  covered 
with  short  white  hairs,  the  stems  clothed 
with  grassy  leaves,  and  terminating  in 
corymbs  of  small  white  flower-heads.  The 
pappus  hairs  are  white,  rough,  and  in  three 
series.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYALISMA.  A  small  slender  leafless 
annual,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  forming  a 
genus  of  the  curious  little  order  or  tribe 
Triurida4x<x. 

HYALOLEPIS.  The  generic  name  of  a 
pigmy  annual  found  in  South  and  West 
Australia,  and  belonging  to  the  cudweed 
group  of  the  composite  family.  It  has 
very  short  stems,  with  grassy  leaves  sur- 
rounding a  sessile  cluster  of  small  white 
flower-heads,  each  head  containing  a  single 
floret,  and  the  whole  surroimded  by  a  com- 
mon Involucre  of  very  thin  scales  so  as  to 
form  a  compound  head.  The  generic  name 
has  reference  to  the  hyaline  scales,  and  the 
specific  rhizocephala  to  the  heads  which 
arise  from  the  collar  of  the  plant  in  close 
proximity  to  the  root.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYALOSTBMMA.  The  name  of  an 
Indian  shrub  of  the  anonaceous  family, 
now  referred  to  the  genus  MUiiiaa  by  Drs. 
Hooker  and  Thomson.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYAWABALLI.  The  Zebra  wood  of 
Oulana. 

HYBERNAGTTLUM.  The  same  as  Hiber 
naculum. 

HYBERNAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
winter. 

HYBRIDS,  HYBRIDiE.  Plants  obtained 
by  applying  the  pollen  of  one  species  to  the 
stigma  of  another. 

HYDNBI.  A  natural  order  of  hymeno- 
mycetouB  FuTigit  distinguished  by  the  hy- 
menium  being  broken  up  into  flat  teeth,  or 
variously  flattened  Into  spines,  tubercles, 
granules,  &c.  Jrpea;,  which  has  flat  teeth,  is 
sometimes  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  certain  states  of  Polyporei,  but  in  the 
more  genuine  members  of  the  order  which 
on  the  other  side  is  confluent  with  Auricu- 
larini,  the  peculiar  characters  are  at  onr« 
evident.  Hydnum  gelatinosum  has  the  sub- 
stance and  nearly  the  structure  of  Tremella. 
The  species  are  mostly  Inhabitants  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  though  a  few  have 
been  found  in  Australia  and  the  southern 
regions.  pf .  J.  B.] 

HYDNOCARPUS.  One  of  the  four  genera 
belonging  to  the  poisonous  order  Pan-  '■ 


giacece.  It  consists  of  six  species,  all  of 
which  are  trees,  sometimes  attaining  s 
large  size,  and  natives  of  India.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  oblong  lance-shaped,  gene- 
rally somewhat  unequal-sided;  and  the 
flowers  are  of  separate  sexes  borne  on 
distinct  trees :  in  both  having  five  sepals 
and  five  petals,  with  an  equal  number  of 
scales  opposite  them.  The  fruit  is  one- 
celled,  with  ahard  corky  rind,  and  contains 
numerous  Irregularly  angled  seeds,  with 
thick  roughish  shells,  lying  In  pulp. 

H.  venenata  (or  R.  inebrians^  as  it  is 
sometimes  called)  is  a  large  tree,  native  of 
Ceylon  (where  it  is  called  Makooloo)  and 
of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India.  Its  fruit, 
which  Is  about  the  size  of  an  apple  and 
covered  with  a  brown  velvety  down,  is 
very  poisonous,  and  is  used  by  the  Sing- 
halese for  Intoxicating  fish,  but  the  flsh 
taken  thus  are  not  fit  for  human  food.  The 
seeds  contain  a  quantity  of  fatty  oil, 
which  is  expressed  and  used  by  the  native 
Indian  doctors  as  a  cure  for  leprosy  and 
other  cutaneous  complaints,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  greatly  esteemed.       [A.  S.] 

HYDNOPHYTUM.  A  genus  of  cinctao- 
naceous  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  Molucca 
Islands.  They  are  described  as  being  of 
parasitic  habit  and  frequently  dilated  at 
the  base,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity,  made  use 
of  by  ants  as  a  nest.  The  flowers  have  an 
inferior  calyx  with  an  imdivlded  margin, 
a  four-lobed  corolla,  with  a  short  tube,  into 
the  throat  of  which  the  stamens  are  in> 
serted.  The  fruit  is  fleshy  with  two  one- 
seeded  stones.  ptf.  T.  M.3 

HYDNORA.  A  genus  of  curious  fun- 
gus-like leafless  plants  of  the  order  Cyti- 
nacecBt  found  in  South  Africa,  parasitical 
on  the  roots  of  succulent  euphorbias  and 
other  plants.  H,  a/ricana,  called  Jackal's 
kost,  is  said  to  smell  like  decaying  roast- 
beef  or  some  fungus,  and  to  be  eaten,  when 
roasted,  by  the  African  savages.  The  plant 
consists  of  a  large  succulent  hermaphro- 
dite solitary,  tubulose,  trifld  flower,  borne 
on  a  creeping  rhizome ;  and  this  flower  is 
succeeded  by  a  globose,  baccate,  many- 
seeded  fruit.  The  plant  may  be  compared 
with  QeasUTt  or  some  such  half-buried 
fungus.  [T.  M.] 

HYDNFM.  A  genus  of  hymenomyce- 
tous  Fungi,  varying  greatly  in  substance, 
but  distinguished  by  the  hymenium  con- 
sisting of  prickles  projecting  from  the 
plleus.  These  dilfer  very  much  in  length. 
Occasionally  they  are  variously  cleft  or 
lacinlate.  Many  of  the  species  are  of  a 
large  size,and  supported  by  a  central  stem, 
or  much  branched  with  the  divisions  con- 
nate, so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  coarse  network. 
H.  repandum,  which  Is  common  in  woods, 
where  It  sometimes  occurs  in  scattered 
patches,  and  sometimes  in  large  rings,  af- 
fords an  excellent  article  of  food  if  care- 
fully dressed,  and  is  scarcely  exceeded  in 
delicacy  by  any  fungus.  The  specimens 
must  be  quite  fresh  and  free  from  insects, 
and  after  being  sliced  into  hot  water, 
and  gently  pressed,  should  either  be  care- 
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fully  stewed  or  rubbed  down  into  a  purfie. 
Other  species  are  occasionally  eatenabroad. 
H.  atarieealpium  is  one  of  our  most  elegant 
Fungi,  and  not  uncommon  on  fir  cones. 
The  spon^  and  corky  species  are  only 
slightly  represented  In  Great  Britain, 
though  numerous  elsewhere.  Of  the  resu- 
plnste  forms  we  have  many  good  exam- 
plea  [M.  J.  BJ 

HYDRANOEACE^.  (Hydrangeada,  Bau- 
eraeea?.)  A  natural  order  of  cat  yci  floral 
dicotyledons,  included  in  Llndley's  sazi- 
fragal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens. 
Bbrubs  with  opposite  simple  exstlpniate 
leaves.  Flowers  in  cymes,  the  central  ones 
complete,  the  outer  ones  with  large  petals 
and  often  barren ;  calyx  more  or  less  ad- 
herent to  the  ovary,  four  to  six-toothed ; 
petals  four  to  six,  deciduous;  stamens 
eight  to  twelve  in  two  rows,  or  numerous, 
attached  to  the  calyx ;  ovary  of  two  to  five 
carpels  united ;  ovules  numerous,  anatro- 
pal ;  styles  two  to  five  with  kidney-shaped 
stigmas.  Fruit  a  capsule  crowned  by  the 
persistent  styles,  two  to  flve-celled :  seeds 
albuminous,  minute.  Natives  of  the  tem- 
perate part  of  Asia  and  America.  About 
one  half  are  found  in  China  and  Japan. 
Some  species  of  Hydrangea  are  used  for 
tea.  There  are  ten  genera  and  nearly  fifty 
species.  [J.  H.  R] 

HYDRANGEA.  Showy  shrubs,  referred 
by  some  to  the  Saxifragaeea:,  by  others  to 
HydrangeacetB.  The  distinctive  characters 
are  :  calyx  superior  flve-toothed ;  petals 
Ave ;  stamens  five ;  pistils  two ;  capsule 
two-beaked,  two-celled,  opening  by  a  hole 
between  the  beaks.  The  best  known  species 
is  H.  hortensis,  introduced  from  China  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banksinl790.  Itisdistinguished 
by  its  broad,  smooth,  strongly  veined 
leaves,  which  are  toothed,  and  taper  to  a 
point,  and  yet  more  strongly  marked  by  its 
almost  globular  clusters  of  large  flowers, 
the  colour  of  which  varies  in  the  same 
plant,  from  white  to  blue  or  pink,  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown.  The 
part  of  the  flower  which  api>ears  to  be  the 
corolla.  Is  not  so  in  reality,but  a  monstrous 
expansion  of  tbe  calyx  leaves,  the  rest  of 
the  flower  being  generally  abortive.  The 
similarity  between  the  balls  of  flowers  of 
this  plant  and  those  of  the  guelder  rose 
is  obvious ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  resemblance  is  owing  to  precisely 
the  same  irregularity  in  each— an  undue 
development  of  the  floral  envelope  to  the 
detriment  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
flower— stamens  and  pistils.  These  organs 
are  found  only  in  a  few  flowers,  which  of 
course  are  the  only  ones  that  can  produce 
seeds.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HYDRANGELLE.    (Fr.)    Hydrangea. 

HYDRANTHELIXTM.  A  genus  of  iSeropA.t«- 
lariaeea,  consisting  of  small  aquatic  an- 
nuals, with  the  habit  of  CalUtriche  or  of 
Mlatine.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and  cu- 
neate  or  obovate,  the  flowers  very  minute 
and  axillary,  with  a  tbree-clef t  corolla,  and 
three  stamens.  There  are  two  species, 
natives  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 


tropical  America,  one  of  which  has  also 
been  found  in  tropical  Africa. 

HYDRASTIS  canadengU  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  a  genus  of  Ranuncnlacem,  found  in 
damp  places  in  woods.  In  the  Northern 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  It  is  called 
Yellow  Puccoon,  Orange  root,  or  Canadian 
Yellow  root.  It  Is  an  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  a  thick  knotty  yellow  underground 
stem,  or  rootasitis  more  frequently  railed, 
which  in  early  spring  sends  up  a  simple 
stem,  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  near  the 
top  two  (ur  rarely  three)  rounded  hand- 
shaped  leaves,  the  upper  leaf  growing 
close  upon  the  stem,  while  the  lower  one 
has  a  longish  stalk.  At  the  top  of  the  stem 
Is  a  solitary  small  greenish-white  incon- 
spicuous flower,  entirely  destitute  of  pe- 
tals ;  the  three-leaved  calyx  quickly  falls 
away,  leaving  only  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  and  greatly 
resembles  a  raspberry  in  its  appearance, 
having  juicy  flesh  of  a  bright  crimson 
colour.  The  yellow  root  of  this  plant  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  American  abo- 
rigines for  dyeing  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  it  is  occasionally  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  present  day.  It  has 
a  strong  narcotic  odour,  with  a  bitter 
pungent  taste,  and  possesses  tonic  proper- 
ties, on  which  account  It  is  sometimes 
used  medicinally;  it  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remedy  for  cancer.    [A.  S.] 

HYDRILLA.  A  genus  of  Hydrocha- 
ridacece,  allied  to  Anacharia.  A  slender- 
stemmed  aquatic  herb,  with  whorled  ses- 
sile leaves,  growing  in  the  rivers  of  India, 
China,  and  America.  The  spathes  are  ax- 
illary and  single-flowered,  with  a  six-cleft 
reflexed  perianth,  and  three  stamens  which 
become  detached  and  float  on  tbe  surface. 
The  female,  with  a  spreading  perianth, 
has  a  long  thread-like  tube  adhering  to 
the  ovary,  permitting  tbe  stigmas  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  water.  [J.  T.  8.] 

HYDROCERA.  A  genus  of  Balaamina- 
eece,  consisting  of  aquatic  Indian  herbs, 
with  alternate  linear  or  lanceolate  glaucous 
leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  two  or  three- 
flowered  peduncles,  the  pedicels  longer 
than  the  common  peduncle.  They  have  a 
calyx  of  five  coloured  unequal  sepals,  the 
two  lateral  smaller,  and  the  lowest  larger 
and  gibbous  at  the  base,  unequal  petals, 
and  five  stamens,  with  the  filaments  united 
at  the  apex.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  with  a 
five-celled  hard  interior,  each  cell  contain- 
ing one  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HYDROCHARIDACEiE.  {VallUneriaeea!, 
Anacharideee,  Hydrocharads,  FroghiU.)  A 
natural  order  of  epigynous  menocotyle- 
dons  l>elonging  to  Llndley's  hydral  al- 
liance of  Endogens.  Aquatic  plants  with 
flowers  in  spathes,  often  incomplete; 
perianth  of  six  leaves,  the  three  inner  pe- 
taloid;  ovary  one-celled,  or  spuriously 
three  to  nine-celled;  stigmas  three  to 
nine ;  placentas  parietal.  Fruit  dry  or 
fleshy,  and  opening;  seeds  albuminous; 
embryo  straight,  orthotropal.  Natives 
chiefly  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 


and  growing  generally  In  fresh  water. 
Movemencg  of  granules  may  be  seen  in  the 
cells  of  many  of  the  plants.    Valiisneria 

?nralis  Is  found  In  the  south  of  Europe, 
wo  species  of  this  genus  occur  In  New 
Holland.  The  lea,res  ot  Hydrocharia  morsus 
rancB  are  mucilaginous  and  astringent. 
AnacharU  Alaiiiaatrum  has  become  na- 
turalised In  many  parts  of  Britain.  There 
are  nineteen  genera,  and  about  thIrty-sIx 
species.  Examples:  Udora^  Valiisneria^ 
Stratiotes,  Hydrocharis.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HYDROGHARTS.  A  small  floating  aqua- 
tic, giving  name  to  the  order  Hydrochari- 
dacecBf  and  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters :  ovary  six-celled ;  stigmas  six, 
wedge-shaped,  two-cleft;  stamens  six  to 
nine.  H.  moraua  ranee,  or  Frogbit,  la  an 
elegant  little  plant,  inhabiting  ditches, 
ponds,  and  the  still  back  waters  of  rivers. 
It  Increases  by  floating  horizontal  runners 
which  shoot  out  to  a  considerable  length ; 
from  the  joints  descend  tufts  of  long, 
scarcely  branched  roots,  which  penetrate 
deep  into  the  mud.  From  the  same  points 
issue  pendulous  leaf-buds,  supported  on 
long  footstalks;  each  of  these  buds  is 
composed  of  two  leaf-like  scales,  folded 
together  and  curiously  enveloping  the 
embryo  leaves  of  the  future  plant.  The 
leaves  are  stalked,  kidney-shaped,  entire ; 
the  flowers  of  three  delicate  white  petals, 
rise  several  in  succession,  from  a  pellucid 
membranous  sheath,  and  bear  the  stamens 
and  pistils  on  separate  plants.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  plants  for  the  fresh- 
water aquarium.  French,  Morene ;  German, 
Fro8chM88.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HTDROCHLOA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  Oryzece.  H.  earolinensia, 
with  Zizania  aqxiatica,  the  Canada  rice,  con- 
stitute the  genus  Hydropyrum.  The  name 
Is  also  given  to  another  group  of  grasses 
synonymous  with  Olyceria.  [D.  M.] 

HYDROCLBIS.  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants, 
belonging  to  the  Butomacere,  growing  In 
tropical  America.'  They  have  the  leaves  all 
radical,  cordate  ovate.  The  flowers  are  on 
simple  scapes,  large,  yellow,  with  the  three 
inner  perianth  segments  petaloid  and  de- 
ciduous; the  three  outer  green  and  per- 
sistent ;  they  have  numerous  stamens,  and 
from  six  to  nine  carpels.  Limnocharia,  as 
now  restricted  to  L.  Plumieri,  differs  In 
having  fifteen  to  twenty  carpels,  and  an 
umbel  of  flowers.  ,  [J.  T.  8.] 

HYDROCOTYLE.  An  extensive  genus 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  mostly  herba- 
ceous and  of  h amble  growth,  but  some 
approaching  shrubs  in  habit,  difficult  of 
discrimination,  and  possessing  little  in- 
terest except  for  the  scientific  botanist. 
The  only  native  species,  H.  vulgaris,  com- 
mon Pennywort,  is  one  of  the  few  British 
plants  which  have  peltate  leaves.  The  plant 
bears  an  ill  name  from  being  considered,  in 
conjunction  with  two  or  three  other  bog 
plants,  the  fruitful  cause  of  rot  In  sheep, 
an  unfounded  accusation,  for  it  possesses 
no  noxious  properties,  and  sheep  more- 1 


over  refuse  to  eat  it.     German,  Wasser- 
nabeL  [O.  A.  J.] 

HYDRODICTYE-fi,  HYDRODTCTYON. 
An  order  and  genus  of  green-spored  Alga, 
remarkable  at  once  for  beauty  and  singu- 
larity of  structure.  The  plant,  when  full- 
grown,  resembles  a  long  purse,  consisting 
of  a  beautiful  regular  network  of  threads. 
These  threads  contain  a  mass  of  endo- 
chrome  which  is  ultimately  resolved  into 
minute  zoospores;  these  arrange  them- 
selves, within  the  articulation  which  gave 
them  birth,  into  polygons,  in  such  away  as, 
when  united,  to  form  a  network,  which 
gradually  increases  till  it  resembles  the 
parent  plant ;  each  joint,  therefore,  of  the 
network  gives  rise  to  a  new  Individual 
This  singular  mode  of  development  is 
without  example  In  other  orders.  The 
other  genera  usually  ascribed  to  this  order 
are  probably  related  to  Anadyomene.  Hy- 
drodictyon  vtrictdatum  is  found  in  fresh 
water,  though  rarely,  in  several  parts  of 
Europe,  and  has  long  been  known  as  grow- 
ing every  year  In  the  pond  in  the  Old  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Cambridge.  It  has  also 
been  found  In  the  United  States.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYDR0GL08SUM.  A  genus  of  climbing 
ferns  of  the  Sehizoea  group,  the  exact  ana- 
logues of  Lygodium  in  habit  and  fructifica- 
tion, but  differing  therefrom  In  having 
netted  Instead  of  free  veins,  the  venules 
anastomosing  In  from  two  to  four  series 
of  unequal  obliquely-elongated  hexagonal 
areoles.  The  species  are  but  few,  and  are 
found  In  the  Pacific  Isles,  Madagascar,  and 
Mexico.  [T.  M.] 

HTYDROLEACE-ffil.  A  name  given  by 
Brown  to  the  plants  now  included  in  the 
order  HydrophyUaeem.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HYDROLEA.  A  genus  of  Hydrophyllor 
ceoB,  containing  several  species  common  In 
America,  and  rare  in  Asia  and  Africa.  They 
are  marsh  plants,  often  armed  with  axillary 
spines,  and  bearing  alternate  entire  leaves, 
and  axillary  or  terminal  blue  fiowers, 
which  have  a  calyx  of  five  persistent 
sepals,  a  rotate  campanulate  corolla,  five 
stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
and  a  two-celled  ovary  with  many  anatro- 
pal  ovules,  attached  to  fungous  placentas. 
The  capsule  is  two-celled  with  numerous 
small  striated  seeds.  The  leaves  of  JB. 
zeylanica  are  bitter;  In  India  they  are 
beaten  into  pulp,  and  applied  as  a  poultice 
to  Ill-conditioned  sores  with  a  beneficial 
effect.  [w.  C] 

HYDROGERA  VASA.  The  spiral  threads 
inside  a  spiral  vessel ;  formerly  supposed 
to  be  tubes  conveying  fluid. 

HYDROPELTIS.  A  genus  deriving  its 
name  of  Water-buckler  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves.  It  is  Included  among  the 
Cabomhaceoe,  and  differs  from  Cabvmba  in 
the  numerous  thread-like  stamens,  and 
the  equally  numerous  whorled,  somewhat 
fleshy  carpels.  H.  purpurea,  called  also 
Braaenia  peltata,  is  a  curious  little  water 
plant,  with  floating  peltate  oval  leaves, 
and  purple  flowers,  on  the  end  of  some- 
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what  thickened  flower-stalks.  The  sab- 
merged  portions  are  covered  with  a  muci- 
laglnons  substance,  formed  by  the  rapid 
formation  and  rupture  of  the  cells  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  plant.  The  wide  dis- 
tribution of  this  plant  is  hardly  less  re- 
I  markable  than  its  structure,  for  it  has 
been  found  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
In  America  it  is  esteemed  nutritious, 
possibly  from  the  larse-grained  starch  it 
contains.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  astrin- 
I  gent,  and  have  been  employed  in  phthisis 
and  dysentery.  [H.  T.  M.] 

HTDROPHTLAX.  A  genus  of  Cfineho- 
naeete,  represented  by  a  creeping  herb, 
native  of  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  India. 
The  corolla,  like  the  leaves,  is  somewhat 
fleshy,  bell-shaped,  with  a  hairy  throat  into 
which  the  four  stamens  are  inserted. 
Pmit  succulent,  four-cornered,  with  a 
single  seed  in  each  of  its  two  compart- 
ments. H.  nuaritima  is  used  for  dyeing 
purposes.  [M.  T.  M  J 

BYDROPBYIjLACKM.  (HffdrolMeea.)  A 
natural  order  of  coroUifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  r^rtnsal  alliance  of 
perigynous  Exogens.  Herbs  or  small  trees, 
usually  with  alternate  and  lobed  hispid 
leaves.  Calyx  flve-cleft,  persistent  ;'corolla 
regular,  somewhat  bell-shaped;  stamens 
five,  alternating  with  the  corolla  lobes; 
ovary  superior  with  two  parietal  placentas ; 
styles  two.  Fruit  a  two-valved  one-celled 
or  spuriously  two-celled  capsule,  filled 
with  a  large  placenta ;  seeds  reticulated ; 
embryo  small,  in  bard  albumen.  Natives 
chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  cold  portions 
of  America.  A  few  are  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  some  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  some  are  qpltivated  on  account  of 
their  showy  flowers.  Hydrolea  has  bitter 
qualities.  There  are  eighteen  known  ge- 
nera, and  about  eighty  species.    Exam  pies : 

Ua,  nSdrolea,  WhiUaoia.  [J.  H.  a] 

HYDROPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  Ame- 
rican herbaceous  perennials,  giving  name 
to  the  order  Hydrophj/Uaceof.  The  corolla 
is  flve-cleft  and  furnished  with  as  many 
eoroiline  scales,  which  are  attached  by  the 
back,  bat  free  at  the  margins  and  point ; 
the  stamens  exceed  in  length  the  tul)e  of 
the  corolla,  and  the  stigma  is  two-cleft. 
The  flowers  of  these  plants  resemble  those 
of  Che  borage  tribe,  not  only  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  corolla,  but  in  their  curled 
arrangement  while  in  bud ;  but  the  seeds 
are  enclosed  in  a  single  one-celled  or  half- 
two-celled  capsule,  and  the  leaves  are 
always  more  or  less  divided.  The  species 
grow  among  moist  shady  rocks,  and  derive 
their  name  (which  means  Water-leaf)  from 
their  having  in  the  springs  small  quantity 
of  water  in  the  cavity  of  each  leaf.  In 
North  America  the  leaves  of  H.  virginiaim 
are  eaten  under  the  name  of  Shawanese 
salad.  French,  Sydrophylle;  German, 
Wasserblatt.  [0.  A.  J.] 

HTDROPIPER.  Polygnnum  Hydro- 
piper  ;  also  Blatifu  Sydropiper. 


,  HYDROPTRUM.  A  genus  of  aquatic 
,  grasses,  distinguished  by  the  spikelets 
I  being  moncecious,  the  male  and  female  tl<>- 
rets  in  the  same  panicle.  Male  flowers  with- 
I  out  glumes ;  pales  two,  membranous,  the 
lower  acute  and  mucronate,  flve-nerved, 
concave,  the  upper  three-nerved ;  stamens 
'  six.  Females  with  rudiments  of  glumes ; 
pales  two,  membranous,  the  lower  tbree- 
I  nerved,  ending  in  a  long  awn ;  styles  two, 
;  short  and  spreading.  H.  eteulentwn,  the 
I  Canada  Rice,  is  a  well-known  plant  of 
I  North  America,  where  the  large  seeds 
yield  a  considerable  amount  of  food  to  the 
I  wandering  trilies  of  Indians,  and  feed  im- 
I  mense  flocks  of  wild  swans,  and  other 
aquatic  birds.  It  grows  well  in  Britain 
when  it  is  once  established,  but  it  is  liable 
to  die  away  If  not  cared  for.  [D.  M.] 

HYDR08TACHT8.  Aquatic  herbs,  na- 
tives of  Madagascar,  constituting  a  genus 
of  Podogtemaceo!.  They  are  of  little  gene- 
ral interest,  but  are  known  by  their  uni- 
sexual naked  flowers,  and  by  their  fruit, 
which  consists  of  two  carpels,  forming  a 
single  cavity,  and  bursting  by  two  pieces 
or  valves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYDROTANIA.  A  genus  of  bulbous 
TridaeecB  allied  very  closely  to  A'«yrfiu:AJiim, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  anthers 
opposite  the  sepaline  divisions;  it  has, 
moreover,  quite  a  different  habit,  imitat- 
ing rather  the  liliaceous  genus  FrUillaria. 
The  perianth  is  bell-shaped  with  the  parts 
almost  isomerous,  the  petaline  divisions 
clawed,  and  marked  above  the  claw  with  a 
triangular  zone  which  glitters  as  if  con- 
structed of  rock  crystal ;  there  are  three 
monadelphous  stamens,  and  a  trifld  style 
I  whose  branches  divide  into  three  erect 
stigmas  of  a  remarkable  character,  each 
parting  into  two  arms  which  are  rolled  up  as 
if  to  form  a  gutter,  and  bear  a  dense  mass 
of  bright  papilliB  at  the  end.  and  a  single 
I  tooth  on  the  inner  edge,  while  between 
I  the  arms  stands  a  short  mucro  free  from 
'  glands,  and  forming  a  minute  horn.  The 
.  name  refers  to  the  glltterlngdewy  or  watery 
band  on  the  petaline  segments.  H.  Melea- 
gris,  the  only  species,  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  has  a  single  plaited  enslform  leaf,  and 
fugacious  campanulate  purple  flowers, 
pendulous  on  slender  footstalks.   [T.  M.] 

HYEMAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  winter. 
Usually  applied  to  plants  that  bloom  in 
winter. 

HY6R0PHILA.  A  gmnaot  AeanihaeecB, 
containing  about  two  dozen  species,  which 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  of  the  world.  They 
are  erect  or  decumbent  herbs,  growing 
in  moist  localities.  The  flowers  are  in 
sessile  axillary  clusters,  and  have  a  calyx 
of  five  or  rarely  four  sepals ;  a  two-lipped 
corolla,  with  the  upper  lip  notched,  and 
the  lower  three  lobed,  the  lobes  contorted 
in  the  bud ;  and  four  didynamous  stamens. 
The  oblong  or  linear  capsule  has  seeds 
along  its  whole  length.  L"*^.  C] 

HYGROPHORUS.    A  genus  of  Fun^, 
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separated  from  Agaricus  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  habit,  their  waxy  not  mem- 
branaceous gills,  and  granular  intermediate 
substance.  Though  the  characters  seem 
rather  indefinite,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  genus  at  the  first  glance. 
Many  of  the  species  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful and  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
but  these  are  often  not  characteristic,  the 
same  species  presenting  frequently  very 
different  hues.  A  great  many  of  them 
grow  in  open  pastures,  and  abound  In  the 
fields  in  autumn,  the  woodland  species 
generally  exhibiting  a  different  type.  All 
of  them  readily  imbibe  and  part  with  their 
moisture,  and  several  are  covered  all  over 
with  a  glutinous  coat.  Pew,  if  any,  are 
admitted  into  our  kitchens,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  some  are  wholesome.  H. 
conicua  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
variable  species,  exhibiting  every  shade 
between  yellow  and  scarlet ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, always  be  known  by  its  turning  black 
when  bruised.  H.  psittacinus  presents  va- 
rious tints  even  in  the  same  specimen  ;  it 
is  often  extremely  beautiful.  Its  variety  of 
colours  vying  with  those  of  parrots.  The 
genus  Is  little  known  out  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYGRORYZA.  A  genus  of  grasses,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Oryzece,  distinguished 
by  the  spikelets  being  hermaphrodite,  one- 
flowered;  glumes  two,  the  lower  terminat- 
ing In  a  tall-like  bristle,  the  upper  acute ; 
pales  slender,  toothed  at  the  apex ;  stamens 
three ;  styles  one.  H.  arigtata  Is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies.  [D.  M.] 

HYGROSCOPTCITY.  The  property  of 
extending  or  shrinking  upon  the  appllcar 
tlon  or  removal  of  water. 

HYMEN.  In  Greek  compounds  s  a  mem- 
brane, or  membranous. 

HYMENIUM.  That  part  of  hymenomy- 
cetous  fungals  on  which  the  spores  are 
borne— plates  In  Agaricus,  tubes  In  Bo- 
letus, &C. 

HYMENODEa  Having  a  membranous 
texture. 

HYMENOPHORUM.  The  pileuB  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

HYMENULUM.  A  disk  or  shield  con- 
taining asci,  but  without  excipulum. 

HYMEN^A.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  of  the  section  CceaalpinUe,  so  named 
from  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  leaves  being  composed  of  a 
pair  of  leaflets.  Its  flowers  have  a  woody  tu- 
bular calyx  with  two  bracts  at  its  base,  and 
divided  into  five  deciduous  segments,  the 
two  lower  of  which  are  sometimes  joined 
together ;  and  five  unequal  petals.  Inserted 
along  with  the  ten  distinct  stamens  into 
the  summit  of  the  calyx  tube.  The  fruit 
is  a  pod  with  a  hard  woody  shell  containing 
several  seeds  Imbedded  In  a  fibrous  pulpy 
substance,  which  eventually  becomes  dry 
and  mealy,  and  is  commonly  eaten  by 
Indians. 

H.  Courbaril,  the  common  West  Indian 


Locust  tree,  called  Algarroba  In  Panama, 
Jatal  In  Brazil,  and  Slmlrl  in  Guiana,  Is 
a  common  tree  In  most  parts  of  tropical 
South  America.  It  grows  to  an  enormous 
size,  and,  adcording  to  some  calculations, 
lives  to  a  very  great  age,  some  of  the  trees 
at  present  existing  In  the  forests  of  Brazil 
being  supposed  to  have  been  of  conslder< 
able  size  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Most  of  these  old  trees  are 
supported  at  the  base  by  immense  but- 
tresses, and  at  this  part  some  have  been 
measured  no  less  than  eighty-four  feet  in 
circumference,  while  even  at  the  top  of 
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the  'buttresses,  where  the  trunk  assumes 
the  usual  cylindrical  form,  the  circumfer- 
ence Is  as  much  as  sixty  feet.  The  timber 
is  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  hard  and  close- 
grained  ;  It  Is  used  for  building  and  other 
purposes  in  South  America,  and  is  occbt 
slonally  exported  to  this  country.  It  is 
covered  with  a  very  thick  but  light  bark, 
which  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  making 
canoes.  A  valuable  resin,  resembling  the 
anime  of  Africa,  exudes  from  the  trunk, 
and  large  lumps  of  It  are  found  about  the 
roots  of  old  trees.  [A.  S.] 

HYMENANDRA.  A  genus  of  If yrsinaccflP, 
consisting  of  a  single  species  found  in  the 
Silliet  district  of  India,  and  differing  from 
the  other  genera  In  the  anthers  beinsr 
united  to  each  other  by  their  margins,  and 
in  the  ovaries  containing  numerous  ovules. 
JSr.  Wallichii  Is  a  stout  evergreen  shrub 
often  cultivated  in  plant  stoves  for  the 
sake  of  Its  handsome  leathery  and  glossy 
leaves,  which  are  shortly  stalked,  and  in 
form  and  size  a  good  deal  like  the  leafiet  of 
a  horse-chestnut.  The  pretty  pink  flowers 
disposed  in  compound  lateral  umbels 
have  wheel-shaped  five-parted  corollas  half 
an  inch  across.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  [A.  A.  B.J 

HYMEN ANTHERA.  A  genus  of  Austra- 
lian shrubs,  belonging  to  the  violet  family. 
The  leaves  have  no  stipules;  the  flowers 
are  regular :  the  five  short  stamens  arc 
alternate  with  the  petals,  the  anthers  helng 


:  onnnected  by  the  long  crest  which  sur- 
i  mounts  their  lobes.  The  fruit  is  saccnlent, 
,  Bnrrounded  by  the  persistent  outer  whorls 
of  the  flower,  either  one  or  two-celled^ 
From  other  genera  this  differs  in  its  nearly 
regular  flowers,  and  in  its  five  stamens 
which  are  united  into  a  tube,  having  at 
their  base  scale-like  appendages  prolonged 
beyond  the  anthers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HTMENIDIUM.  A  genus  of  umbellif  ers, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  each  half  of  the 
fruit  being  provided  with  five  ridges  pro- 
longed into  wing-like  membranes.  The 
genus  comprehends  herbaceous  plants  na- 
tives of  Kashmir,  having  the  leaves  much 
divided,  and  membranoua  bracts  longer 
than  the  flowers.  [6.  D.3 

HYMBNIUM.  The  fructifying  surfkce 
in  Fungi,  more  properly  applied  where  the 
spores  are  naked,  but  used  also  to  express 
the  same  condition  in  such  genera  as  Heir 
villa  and  Peziza.  It  is  not  used  where  the 
fructifying  cells  are  contained  in  a  distinct 
perithecium,  the  word  nucleua  being  then 
more  generally  substituted.       [M.  J.  B.] 

I  HYME50CALLIS.  A  genus  of  beautiful 
pancTTitiform  Amaryllidacea,  consisting  of 
bul}M>us  plants,  with  usually  persistent 
lorate  leaves  and  flattened  two-angled 
I  solid  scapes,  bearing  an  umbel  of  from  one 
'  to  a  score  of  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  very  fragrant.  The  perianth  has  a 
straight  elongated  tube  scarcely  widened  at 
the  throat,  a  six-parted  limb  of  subequal 
linear  segments,  a  funnel-shaped  or  rotate 
spreading  coronet  on  the  edge  of  which  the 
six  stamens  are  develoiied,  and  a  long 
fiaecid  decUnate  style  with  a  roundish  mi- 
nutely fimbriated  stigma.  There  are  some 
score  or  more  of  species  inhabiting  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  [T.  M.] 

HYMENOCARDIA.  A  genns  of  the  Arir 
Hdesmia  family,  differing  from  the  others 
in  having  samaroid  (somewhat  maple-like) 
fruits.  Of  four  known  species  three  belong 
to  West  Africa,  and  one  to  the  Malay  penin- 
sula. They  are  deciduous  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  ovate  oblong  or  elliptical  leaves 
covered  virlth  glandular  dots  underneath, 
md  minate  reddish  flowers,  the  sterile  and 
fertile  borne  on  different  plants,  the  for- 
mer in  short  axillary  spikes,  the  latter  so- 
litary or  in  racemes.  These  are  succeeded 
by  two-celled  two-winged  fruits.  Sama- 
ropifxis  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Malayan 
species  by  MiqueL  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYMBNOCrrSTia  A  name  proposed  by 
ICeyerfor  the  Caucasian  Woodsia  fragUU. 

HTMENODICrrTON.  A  genns  of  Indian 
trees  closely  related  to  Cfitichona.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  are  the  projecting 
style,  terminated  by  a  lobed,  somewhat 
elab-fihaped  stigma;  and  the  fruit,  which 
is  not  surmounted  by  a  limb  of  the  calyx, 
forming  a  capsule,  bursting  iiy  two  valves. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  surrounded  by  a 
membranous  netted  wing,  whence  the 
name.  JJ.  exeelsum  a  native  of  Ceylon  and 
the  peninsula  of  India,  and  J7.iiMte  a  native 
1  of  Malabar,  have  soft  mahogany- coloured 


wood.    The  bark  of  the  flrst-naroed  is  very 
astringent,  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  true  j 
cinchonas.    This  luurk  Is  used  for  tanning 
purposes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYMENODIVM.  The  principal  species 
of  this  genus  of  acrosticboid  ferns  is  a 
coarse  simple-fronded  West  Indian  plant, 
with  large  oblong-ovate  fronds,  sprinkled 
over  rather  thickly  with  long  black  hairs. 
The  fertile  fronds  are  of  the  same  form, 
but  smaller,  and  entirely  covered  with 
spore-cases  on  the  under  surface.  The  veins 
are  uniformly  reticulated  in  coarse  hexago- 
nal or  elongated  meshes,  without  free  vein- 
lets.    Also  called  2>u:tyo0fto<««in.    [T.M.] 

HYHENOGLOS8UM.  A  name  proposed 
by  Presl  for  the  HymeTwphyUum  crvenhan 
of  Chili. 

HTMENOL^NA.  A  genus  of  nmbelli- 
fers,  having  the  fruit  ovate  or  oblong,  each 
half  with  five  nearly  equal  winged  ribs, 
and  two  oil-cells  in  the  commissure.  The 
species  are  smooth  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  Nepal,  having  much-divided  leaves,  and 
terminal  many-rayed  umbels,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  many-leaved  involucre,  the 
pieces  of  which  are  membranous,  often 
toothed  or  cut.  [G.  D.] 

HTMeNOLEPIS.  A  small  and  well-  ' 
marked  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  i 
TetcTHhle  tx)  the  trilrte  Pleurogrammea.  The  i 
fronds  are  simple  opaque  and  linear  lan- 
ceolate or  lorate,  with  the  apex  very  much 
contracted,  usually  spike-like  and  fertile, 
so  much  contracted,  indeed,  that  the  con- 
tinuous line  of  spore-cases  which  lies  on 
each  side  the  costa  is  in  the  early  stages 
covered  by  the  revolute  margin,  as  in  the 
fertile  parts  of  Lomaria,  The  veins  are 
compoundly  anastomosing,  forming  crowd- 
ed irregular  areoles,  in  which  occur  va- 
riously directed  free  veinlets.  The  species 
are  found  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the 
Paciflc  and  Indian  Oceans.  (T.  M.] 

HYMEN0MYCBTE8.  The  highest  of  the 
six  great  divisions  of  Fungi,  containing 
those  naked-spored  genera,  in  which  the 
fructifying  surface  or  hymenium  is  at 
length  completely  exposed.    In  a  few  of 
the  agarics  and  boleti,  there  is  at  flrst  a 
common  wrapper   (voiva),   or  a    partial 
veil  covering  the  hymenium.  but  in  ftur 
the  greater  part  it  is  exposed  even  in  in- 
fancy.   The  hymenium  literally  applies  to 
the  fruit-bearing  stratum  only,  the  organs 
on  which  it  is  spread  being  called   the 
hymenophorum,  but  in  general  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  apparatus,  whether  con- 
sisting of  gills,  wrinkles,  tubes  or  pores, 
spines  or  tubercles,  or  if  all  inequalities 
in  the  surface  cease  and  it  becomes  per- 
fectly even.    In  the  higher  species,  the  i 
hymenium  is  horizontal  and  turned  away  | 
from  the  light,  but  in  those  of  an  inferior  j 
dignity  it  is  often  resnplnate,  though  in  ' 
such  cases  there  is  frequently  a  tendency 
to  attain  the  usual  position  by  the  turning  , 
over  of  the  border.    In  a  few  rare  cases,  ; 
on  the  contrary,  amongst  agarics,  where  a  i 
species  was  In  the  first  instance  stipitete. 
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the  plleus  Is  at  length  turned  over,  the 
stem  becoming  graduAlly  lateral,  while  it 
ceases  to  increase  in  length  ;  and  in  a  little 
species  from  Borneo,  the  stem  is  com- 
pletely torn  off,  and  remains  like  a  little 
style  in  the  centre. 

The  Hymenomycetes  are  for  the  most  part 
either  soft  and  fleshy,  or  by  varions  transi- 
tions hard  and  compact,  but  a  few  species 
are  gelatinous,  and  some  of  these  when 
dried  up  recover  their  form  on  the  appli- 
cation of  moisture.  They  pass  by  almost 
imperceptible  degrees  into  Hyphomycetes, 
by  means  of  Typhula  and  laaria;  into 
0<igteromycetes,  by  means  of  Agaricus  and 
Montagnttes ;  and  into  Coniomycetes  by 
means  of  TremeUa  and  Podiaoma.  The 
transition  into  the  sporidiiferous  fungi 
is  not  so  acutely  marked,  the  relation  of 
Clavaria  to  Oeoglosfum  being  rather  one 
of  analogy  than  affinity.  They  are  fungi  of 
great  importance  as  containing  the  greater 
number  of  the  larger  species,  and  supply- 
ing an  immense  quantity  of  excellent  food, 
besides  answering  other  domestic  ends. 
In  the  organised  world  their  use  is  to  de- 
compose more  rapidly  such  structures  as 
have  answered  their  immediate  purpose. 
The  largest  trees,  when  once  attacked,  soon 
acquire  a  condition  which  is  favourable 
to  other  causes  of  decay.  The  hyiyenium 
being  the  prominent  element  in  these 
plants  affords  the  readiest  mode  of  their 
classification.  The  following  natural  orders 
depend,  therefore,  on  its  conformation:— 

Agaridni:  those  which  bear  gills  or 
glll-like  wrinkles. 

Polyporei :  those  with  pores  or  tubes. 

SydTiei:  those  with  spines  or  tubercles. 

Auricidarini:  those  destitute  of  in- 
equalities. 

Clavariei :  pileus  club-shaped. 

Tremellini:  substance  gelatinous  ;  fertile 
threads  not  fastigiate ;  hymenium  con- 
volute. 

The  Symenomycetes  occur  In  all  parts 
of  the  world,  extending  southwards  as  far 
as  Campbell's  Island,  and  northwards  to 
Spitzbergen.  They  abound,  however,  most 
in  warm  and  moist  temperate  regions,  as 
in  Sweden,  which  is  perhaps  the  richest 
and  most  prolific  country  in  the  world  for 
these  fungi.  There  are  no  certain  traces 
of  them  in  any  geological  formation  older 
than  ancient  peat  mosses.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HTMENOPAPPUS.  A  genus  of  annual 
or  perennial  North  American  herbs  of  the 
composite  family,  with  angular  stems,  pin-^ 
nately  lobed  or  cut  leaves,  usually  clothed 
with  lax  white  wool,  and  white  or  yellow 
flower-heads  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  From  its  allies  the  genus  dif- 
fers in  the  florets  being  all  tubular  and 
perfect,  and  in  the  involucral  scales  being 
white  and  petal-like  at  the  tips,  thus  giving 
the  heads  a  ragged  appearance.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYMENOPHORUM.  The  cellular  or 
filamentous  structure  in  hymenomycetous 
Funfiit  on  which  the  hymenium  or  fructify- 
ing surface  Is  spread  like  wax  upon  a 
mould.  In  the  Agaridni  and  Polyporei^  it  is 
Identical  with  what  is  called  the  trama  or 


inner  substance  of  the  gills  or  partitions 
of  the  pores.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYMENOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  film 
ferus,  of  which  one  or  two  species  occur 
In  Britain,  and  many  others  are  scattered 
over  the  hot  damp  forests  of  the  tropics, 
both  insular  and  continental,  as  well  as  the 
moist  ravines  of  New  Zealand  and  Chili. 
The  fronds  vary  greatly  In  size  and  charac- 
ter, some  being  minute  and  others  of  con- 
siderable size  and  length,  some  simple  and 
others  decompound;  but  all,  or  nearly  all 
I  of  them,  filmy  pellucid  In  substance,  and 
with  creeping  thread-like  rhizomes.  The 
spore-cases  are  collected  around  free  pro- 
jecting bodies  formed  of  the  ends  of  the 
veins  which  traverse  the  fronds,  and  are 
contained  within  oblong  or  suborbicular 
two-valved  marginal  cysts.  Hymenophyl- 
Inm  differs  from  Trichomanea,  the  other 
principal  genus  of  film  ferns,  by  the  two 
valves  of  the  involucres  being  separate, 
and  not  blended  into  a  cup.  [T.  M.3 

HYMENOPHYSA.  A  genus  of  Cruciferce 
closely  related  to  Lepidium^  and  differing 
chiefly  in  the  little  fruits— the  size  of  mus- 
tard seed— being  globular  Instead  of  com- 
pressed. There  are  two  species  known, 
H.  fenestrata,  found  In  Persia,  and  H.  pubea- 
cens,  in  the  Altai.  The  latter  is  a  perennial 
branching,  leafy-stemmed  herb,  whose 
branches  terminate  in  racemes  of  nume- 
rous small  white  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYMEN0PYRAMI8  brachiata,  the  only 
species  of  the  genus,  is  a  scandent  East; 
Indian  shrub  of  the  Verbeiut  family,  witli 
quadrangular  stems,  opposite  entire  ovate 
leaves,  hoary  underneath,  and  terminal 
leafy  panicles  of  very  minute  flowers,  wftli 
tubular  corollas,  having  four-toothed  bor- 
ders. Tlie  calyx,  at  first  of  four  minute 
teeth,  enlarges  when  the  flowers  wither, 
and  encloses  the  small  ripe  hairy  nut,  in 
the  form  of  a  four-winged  bladder.  This 
character  serves  to  distineruish  the  senua 
from  its  allies.  [A.  A.  B.J 

HYMBNOXYS.  A  genus  belongingr  to 
the  corymblferous  tribe  of  compound 
flowers.  The  scales  of  the  involucre  are  in 
two  rows,  the  Inner  largest,  all  rigid  and 
pressed  close  to  the  flower ;  the  receptacle 
is  chaffy,  and  furnished  with  small  glands  ; 
and  the  fruit  is  downy  with  chaffy  pappus 
H.  califomica,  an  annual  species,  grows  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot,  with  slender 
branched  stems,  smooth  narrow  pinua- 
tifld  leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers  on 
very  slender  stalks.  [C.  A.  J.} 

HYOBANCHB.  A  genus  of  fleshy  and 
woolly  plants,  parasitical  on  various  roots 
found  in  the  flat  lands  of  the  Cape  of  Goc^ 
Hope.  The  stem  is  closely  covered  with 
ovate  appressed  scales.  The  flowers  are  In 
a  dense  ovate  spike,  and  have  an  unequallv 
flvc-cleft  calyx,  a  clavate  corolla  slfglitiv 
curved  and  vaulted,  with  a  very  narrow 
oblique  mouth,  and  obsolete  limb,  four  sta 
mens  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  anthern 
by  abortion  one-celled,  and  a  more  or  lesa 
completely  two-celled  ovary.   The  capstUe 
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is  sub-grlobose,  fleshy,  containing  nume- 
rous minute  round  seeds.  The  habit  and 
structure  of  this  genus  seem  to  place  it  in 
OrobanchacetB,  where  It  would,  without 
doubt,  remain,  but  for  Its  two-celled  ovary, 
and  axile  placents,  characteristics  of  the 
ScrophulariaceoB.  [W.  C] 

HYOPHORBB.  Palms  inhabiting  the 
inland  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  hav- 
ing tall  cylindrical  stems  marked  with  cir- 
cular scars,  and  a  crown  of  graceful  pin- 
nate leaves.  The  male  and  female  flowers 
I  grow  on  distinct  trees,  or  a  few  males 
are  occasionally  Interspersed  among  the 
females,  the  flower-spikes  being  simply 
branched  and  growing  out  from  beneath 
the  leaves,  with  a  single  spathe  at  their 
basa  Both  sexes  have  a  three-sided  three- 
lobed  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  a  three-parted 
corolla.  The  fruit  has  a  fibrous  fleshy 
rind,  and  contains  a  single  seed. 

H.  Commersoniana,  frequently  called 
H.  indica,  or  Areca  lutescens  in  English 
gardens,  a  native  of  Bourbon,  has  a  smooth 
trunk  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  from 
four  to  six  inches  In  diameter,  almost 
cylindrical,  except  at  the  base  where  it 
swells  out  to  nearly  double  its  usual  diame- 
ter. Its  leaflets  are  about  two  feet  long,  and 
two  inches  wide,  divided  at  the  top  into 
two  sharp  points.  It  has  a  nearly  round 
fruit  covered  with  rough  tubercles.  H. 
amaricaiais,  a  native  of  the  Mauritius, 
much  resembles  this,  but  is  taller,  and  its 
leaBets  are  narrower,  and  more  densely 
covered  with  chaffy  scales ;  its  fruit,  also, 
is  smooth  and  olive-sh^ed.  [A.  &] 

HYOSCYAMUS.  This  name  is  the  Lati- 
nised version  of  the  ancient  Greek  name 
for  the  common  Henbane,  and  literally  sig- 
nifies bog-bean.  It  is  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Atropaceoe  or  SolanaeecBf  characterised 
especially  by  the  corolla,  which  is  funnel- 
shaped,  and  by  the  fruit  which  is  enclosed 
witiiin  the  persistent  calyx,  and  consists 
of  a  capsule  which  opens  by  means  of  a 
transverse  valve,  like  the  lid  of  a  tankard 
orpfx. 

The  most  Interesting  species  of  this 
genus  is  H.  niger,  the  Henbane,  an  an- 

I  nnal  or  biennial  plant,  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  fre- 
quently found  by  roadsides,  or  in  other 

I  localities,  whither  it  has  most  probably 
been  brought  by  the  agency  of  man,  the 
plant  having  been  long  cultivated  fur  its 
medicinal  qualities.  In  this  country  the 
Henbane  is  found  growing  spontaneously 
ta  the  Ticinity  of  old  ruins,  on  rubbish 
heaps,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  sea- 
shore. The  whole  plant  is  densely  covered 
with  thickly  woven  hairs,  and  by  a  sticky 
beavy-smeliing  exudation.  The  stem  at- 
tains a  height  of  one  to  two  feet,  and  has 
oMong  sessile,  irregularly  lobed  leaves, 
the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  very  short  stacks  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  look  all  in  the 
nne  direction  ;  the  calyx  enlarges  as  the 
frait  ripens ;  the  corollais  funnel-shaped,  of 
adnli  yellow  colour,  traversed  by  a  network 
of  pori^  veins.   A  variety  sometimes  oc- 


curs in  which  the  corolla  is  not  marked 
with  these  veins,  but  the  above-mentioned 
characteristics  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
determination  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  employed  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tract, &c,  for  the  purpose  of  tranquillislng 
and  allaying  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  to  alleviate  pain  and  procure  sleep. 
It  is  chiefly  given  in  cases  where  circum- 
stances render  it  undesirable  to  employ 
opium.  Other  species  are  grown  in  gar- 
dens or  in  greenhouses,  all  possessing  more 
or  less  of  the  same  proj)erties  as  the  com- 
mon henbane.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYOSERIS.  A  small  genus  of  annual 
composite  weeds,  having  the  habit  and 
foliage  of  Tarcaaicum.  The  flower-scape 
Is  thickened  and  club-shaped  upwards, 
and  bears  a  single  yellow  flower-head. 
From  their  near  allies  they  differ  in  the 
achenes  being  of  two  sorts  in  each  head ; 
the  outer  corky  and  cylindrical,  the  inner 
with  membranous  wings,  or  vies  versa. 
The  pappus  is  biserlal,  and  consists  of  nar- 
row chaffy  and  unequal  scales.  The  three 
known  species  are  confined  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  [A  A.  B.] 

HYOSPATHE.  The  only  species  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  of  palms,  ff.  elegons,  is  a 
native  of  the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  PartL, 
where  it  Is  called  Ubim  by  the  natives.  It 
is  one  of  the  reed-llfee  palms  common  in 
the  underwood  of  tropical  forests.  Its  stem 
being  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  marked 
with  rings,  and  growing  Ave  or  six  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  nearly  entire  when  young,  hav- 
ing only  a  division  at  the  point,  but  when 
full-grown  they  are  more  or  less  divided, 
and  become  Irregularly  pinnate.  The 
flower-spikes  are  produced  below  the 
leaves,  and  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers.  The  fruit  contains  a  single  seed 
and  resembles  an  olive  in  shape,  but  is  of 
a  violet  colour.  The  only  part  of  the  plant 
applied  to  a  useful  purpose  is  the  leaves, 
which  are  used  for  thatching,  their  large 
size  and  entire  form  rendering  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  that  purpose.      [A.  S.] 

HYPANTHIUM.  The  fleshy  enlarged 
hollow  of  the  end  of  a  flower-stalk,  such 
as  occurs  in  the  rose,  apple,  or  myrtle. 
It  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  tube  of 
a  CAlyx. 

H  YPECOUM.  Small  annual  herbs  of  the 
order  Papaveraceee,  allied  to  Chelidonium, 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  four  stamens  and  two  stigmas.  As  In 
Chelidonium,  the  seed-vessel  simulates  the 
pod  of  a  cruciferous  plant,  and  the  juice, 
which  Is  yellow,  Is  said  to  have  the  same 
properties  as  opium.  The  root  leaves  are 
smooth  glaucous  and  pinnate,  and  the 
stem  leaves  much  divided ;  the  flowers  are 
small  and  yellow.  The  species  occur  in 
sandy  places  In  the  south  of  Europe  and 
some  parts  of  Asia.  French,  Cumin  comu; 
German,  Lappenblume.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HYPERBiENA.  A  genus  of  South  Ame- 
rican and  Mexican  plants,  belonging  to 
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the  Menigpermaaue.  and  differing  but  little  f 
from  Cocculm  save  by  the  anthers  which 
are  twf>-lobed,  and  originally  four-celled, 
and  by  the  styles  which  are  cylindrical 
and  hooked.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYPERBOREAN.    Inhabiting  nprthem 
regions. 

HYPERICA0E2E.  (Eucryphieee,  Tidaans.) 
A  natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  Lindley's  guttiferal 
alliance  of  hypogynou.««  Exogens.  Herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees  with  a  resinous  juice, 
oppf)site  entire  exstipulate  leaves,  usually 
with  transparent  dots  and  blackish  glands, 
and  regular  flowers.  Sepals  four  to  five, 
persistent,  two  outer  often  smaller ;  petals  i 
four  to  five,  unequal-sided,  twisted  In  bud, 
often  bordered  with  black  dots ;  stamens 
generally  numerous  and  polyadelphous ; 
carpels  three  to  five,  partially  united. 
Fruit  a  capsule  opening  at  the  septa; 
seeds  numerous  and  exalbuminous.  The 
plants  of  the  order  are  generally  distri- 
buted over  the  world,  both  In  temperate 
and  warm  climates.  Many  species  of  Hy- 
pericum yield  a  yellow  juice,  and  an  essen- 
tial oil.  Some  of  the  plants  are  purgative, 
others  tonic  and  astringent.  Some  species 
of  VUmia  yield  a  gum  resin  similar  to  { 
gamboge.  There  are  19  genera,  and  nearly 
300  species.  Examples:  Hypericum,  Elo- 
dea,  Vismia,  Cratoxylon.  [J.  H.  B.]     | 

HYPERICUM.  An  extensive  genus  of  | 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  giving  name 
to  the  order  Hypericacece.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  each  five  in  number;  stamens 
collected  Into  three  to  five  bundles ;  styles 
three  to  five ;  seeds  without  wings,  in  a 
dry  capsule.  The  best  known  example  of 
the  genus  Is  JET.  caiycinum,  a  somewhat 
shrubby  plant  one  to  two  feet  high,  with 
large  almost  evergreen  leaves,  which,  like 
those  of  most  others  in  the  genus,  are  cu- 
riously sprinkled  with  pellucid  dots.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  terminal,  solitary. 
This  is  commonly  planted  In  shrubberies 
or  extensive  rockeries,  where  It  Is  valued 
not  only  on  account  of  Its  handsome  flow- 
ers, but  because  itajffords  excellent  shelter 
for  game.  H.  AndroecBinum  (by  some 
authors  made  a  distinct  genus  on  account 
of  its  berry-Uke  capsules)  is  In  the  west 
n  hedge  or  woodland 
le  height  of  one  and 
m  Is  two-edged,  the 
IS,  ovate,  sessile,  with 
.  nous  smell;  the  flowers, 
which  grow  In  terminal  corymbs,  are  yel- 
low,but  less  conspicuous  than  the  elliptical 
capsules,  which  as  they  ripen  turn  red  and 
llqally  black.  The  leaves  were  formerly 
a|>pliea  to  fresh  wounds,  which  they  were 
rttipposed  to  heal;  hence  the  plant  waa 
called  in  French  toiOe  saine,  corrupted  into 
Tutsan,  Its  common  English  name.  The 
pellucid  dots  and  black  glands  In  all  the 
species  contain  an  essential  oil.  H  md- 
chrum  is  the  badge  of  the  M'KInnons. 
French.  MUlepertuia ;  German,  Johannia- 
""«"*•  [C.  A.  J.3 

LYPERTROPHIA.    An  excessive  de- 


velopment  of  one  part  of  a  plant  to  tbe 
deterioration  of  others.  Where  parts  of 
plants  possess  valuable  properties,  art 
steps  in  to  produce  an  hypertrophy  of  those 
parts,  as  in  the  turnip,  radish,  &c.  Some- 
times the  vegetative  powers  of  a  plant  are 
so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
flower-buds  and  fruit.  This  is  called  rank- 
ness,  and  Is  to  be  suppressed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  nutriment  and  by  root-prunlngr. 
Galls  produce  hypertrophy  on  every  part 
of  plants.  The  roots  of  melons  are  some- 
times gouty  from  the  attacks  of  a  minute 
vibrio.  The  disease  called  clubbing,  which 
Is  a  form  of  hypertrophy,  has  been  already 
noticed.  Some  curious  transformations  of 
plants,  a  few  of  which  are  encouraged  by 
gardeners,  are  also  referable  to  the  same 
category.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPHA.  The  mycelium,  or  spawn  of 
certain  fungals ;  also  the  filamentous  fleshy 
watery  thallus  of  certain  fungoid  plants. 

HYPH-«:nE.  a  small  genus  of  African 
palms  confined  to  and  widely  distributed 
throughout  that  continent,  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  eastern  side,  extendinsr 
from  Egypt  as  far  south  as  NataL  The 
genus  Is  remarkable  for  having  the  stem 
branched,  a  peculiarity  not  frequent  amongr 
palms,  each  branch  terminating  In  a  tuft 
of  large  fan-shaped  leaves,  from  amongst 
which  the  branching  catkip-like  spikes  of 
flowers  are  produced,  the  different  sexes 
being  borne  on  separate  trees.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  has  a  thick 
mealy  fibrous  rind  with  a  smooth  polished 
skin,  enclosing  a  single  hollow  seed  of  a 
homy  consistence. 


Hyphsne  tliobnica. 

H.  thf^aica,  the  Doum  or  Doom  Palm,  or 
Glngerbr^d  tree  of  Egypt,  grows  also  In 
Nubia,  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  It  seldom 
exceetls  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  In  height, 
and  its  stem  is  frequently  three  or  four 
times  forked  or  branched  in  old    trees. 
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thongfi  when  young  It  Is  always  simple,  r 
Tbe  fruits,  which  are  produced  in   long  ] 
dnsters,  each  containing  between  one  and  i 
two  hundred,  are  t>eautifully  polished,  of  < 
s  rich  yeIlowi8h-bn)wn  colour,  and  of  Ir- , 
regular  form.    In  Upper  Egypt  they  form  | 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  in- 
bafoitants,  the  part  eaten  being  the  fibrous 
mealy  husk,  which  tastes  almost  exactly 
like  gingerbread,  but  its  dry  huslcy  nature 
renders  it  unpalatable.    The  hard  tough 
wood  is  used  for  mailing  various  domestic 
utensils ;  and  rosaries  are  cut  out  of  the 
homy  seed.    See  Plate  18.  [A.  S.] 

HTPHASMA.  A  name  applied  to  the 
mycelium  of  moulds,  as  subiculum  is  often 
given  to  the  same  growth  in  SphaerioB.  In 
neither  case  Is  it  absolutely  necessary, 
though,  like  many  other  needless  terms, 
consecrated  by  habit.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPHOMYCBTE8.  One  of  the  great  di- 
visions of  Fimgiy  containing  those  species 
which  have  naked  spores  borne  on  free  or 
only  fasciculate  threads.  In  the  two  first 
divisions  only  are  the  threads  at  all  com- 
pacted, and  it  is  by  these  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  Hymenomycetee.    Care  must  be 

,  ta^en  not  to  confound  them  with  the  vesi- 
cular moulds  which  have  a  similar  habit. 
As  they  are  plants  of  an  extremely  simple 

,  structure,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
conditions  of  more  compound  forms  should 
occasionally  exhibit  their  characters,  ex 
actly  as  the  organs  of  which  phsenogams 

:  are  composed  have  their  analogues  amongst 
the  simpler  cryptogams.    Accordingly  the 

I  early  stage  of  certain  species  of  Hypoxylon 

I  and  Sphceria  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
them,  and  the  young  of  Erysiphe  exhibits 
all  the  characters  of  Oidinvt.  A  few,  more- 
over, either  produce  a  second  subsidiary 
fruit,  as  some  species  of  Aspergilhis  or  Pero- 
notpora,  but  whether  they  should  be  re- 
moved into  the  sporidilferous  series  is  at 
present  matter  of  doubt.  A  great  portion 
of  the  moulds  which  act  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  decomposition  of  organised 
bodies  belong  to  this  section,  and  some  of 
them,  as  Peronoapora  in/estanSt  are  of  im- 
mense Importance  as  affecting  substances 
of  extensive  use  to  man.  As  objects 
of  interest  for  the  observer  of  nature, 

i*  they  exhibit  an  endless  variety  of  forms, 

I  which     are    frequently  most    attractive. 

I I  Most  of  them,  however,  require  the  assis- 
I  tance  of  the  microscope,  even  for  the  In- 
I  spection  of  their  outward  form,  and  they 

, '  are  difficult  to  observe  when  moistened  on 
J I  account  of  their  retaining  so  much  air 
: .  about  them.    They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
}  world,  and  in  the  shape  of  yeast  some  of 
|(  them  perform  a  most  important  part  In 
domestic  economy.    A  few  have  been  de- 
tected in  amber.    Like  many  other  fungi 
they  have  immense  powers  of  penetration, 
and  accordingly  they  are  found  in  situa- 
tions apparently  removed  from  all  external 
access.  They  occur  in  the  most  deep-seated 
tissues,  occasionally  produclngfrult  though 
removed  from  the  direct  Influence  of  light 
and  air,  and  this  not  only  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    Amongst  animals  they  are  the 


source  of  many  cutaneous  disorders,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  silkworm 8,they 
produce  death.  A  case  is  even  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Beale,  as  reported  in  the  Lancet  of 
January  1861 ,  in  which  a  few  threads  seemed 
to  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  large  calcu- 
lus. They  occur  in  all  climates  where  there 
is  suflicient  moisture,  and  some  of  the  more 
common  species  appear  to  be  complete  cos- 
mopolites. The  following  natural  orders 
have  been  proposed  to  include  thespecies:— 
Isariacei :    stem  compound ;  spores  dry, 

easily  dispersed. 
StUbacet:  stem  compound;  spores  form- 
ing a  diffluent  gelatinous  mass. 
Dematiei:    fertile    threads  more  or  less 

carbonised ;  spores  often  compound. 
Mucedhiea :   fertile    threads    hyaline    or 

coloured ;  spores  mostly  simple. 
Sepedoniei:    fertile   threads  scarcely  di»- 
tlnct  from  the  spawn;   spores  very 
abundant. 
These  latter  pass  evidently  into  Coniomy- 
ceUa.  [M.J.RJ 

HYPH08TR0MA  The  mycelium  or 
spawn  of  f  ungals. 

HYPNiEI.  A  natural  order  of  plenrocar- 
pous  mosses,  with  a  nodding  capsule,  elon- 
gated footstalk,  and  mostly  cylindrical 
stems,  with  imbricated  leaves ;  and  distin- 
guished from  Leueodontei  by  tbe  cemnous 
not  erect  capsules.  In  a  very  few  species 
the  stem  is  fiat,  and  the  leaves  two-ranked. 
The  species  for  the  most  part  creep  over 
trees,  rocks,  or  shady  banks,  though  some- 
times growing  in  exposed  pastures,  form- 
ing frequently  thick  tufts.  A  few  are  pin- 
nate, but  are  easily  distinguished  from 
Neckera  by  their  nodding  capsules.  Hyp- 
num  is  the  principal  genus.        [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPNTJM.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
Important  genera  of  mosses  belonging  to 
the  division  which  has  lateral  fruit,  num- 
bering al>ove  ninety  species  in  Great  Bri- 
tain alone.  It  has  been  divided  into  various 
genera  dependent  on  slight  differences  of 
habit  and  condition  of  the  leaf-cells,  but  if 
capable  of  accurate  discrimination,  they 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  subgenera. 
Tbe  peristome  in  all  is  double,  consisting 
of  an  outer  row  of  sixteen  equidistant  lan- 
ceolate acuminate  teeth,  the  inner  of  a 
membrane  divided  halfway  down  into  six- 
teen keeled,  often  perforated  processes, 
alternating  with  the  outer  teeth,  with  in- 
termediate cilia  which  are  either  solitary 
or  two  or  three  together.  The  capsule  is 
more  or  less  curved  or  Irregular.  It  differs 
from  Leskea  in  the  nodding  capsule  and  the 
cilia  of  the  inner  peristome,  and  from  Iso- 
theeium  in  the  curved  not  straight  and 
symmetrical  capsule,  and  straggling  not 
dendroid  habit.  Many  of  the  species  are 
very  large  and  ornamental.  They  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  H.  tamariscinum  is 
much  used  by  the  makers  of  artificial  flowers 
in  the  construction  of  moss  roses.  [M.  J.  BJ 

HYPO.    In  Greek  compounds  =  under. 
HYPOBLASTUS.    The  flat  dorsal  cotyle- 
don of  a  grass. 
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HYPOOALYMMA.  A  genua  of  myrtace- 
0U8  sbrubs,  Indlgenoug  at  the  Swan  River. 
The  leaves  are  narrow  with  a  sharp  spine 
at  their  extremity ;  and  the  flowers  are 
rose-colonred,  in  beads,  the  tabe  of  the 
calyx  bell-shaped,  the  petals  Ave  with 
short  stalks,  and  the  stamens  numerous 
attached  lllce  the  petals  to  the  throat  of 
the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYPOCALYPTUS.  A  South  African 
genus  of  LegtiminoscBt  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  H.  obcordafjiH,  a  handsome 
bush  or  small  tree  with  angular  stems, 
trif oliolate  leaves,  having  obversely  heart- 
shaped  leaflets,  and  stifF  erect  racemes  of 
numerous  purple  pea-flowers  terminating 
the  twigs.  The  standard,  which  has  a 
white  spot  at  Its  base,  is  longer  than  the 
keel ;  and  the  narrow  and  smooth  many- 
seeded  pod  is  about  two  inches  long.  The 
two  latter  characters  distinguish  it  from 
Loddigesia  and  its  other  allies.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYPOCH^RIS.  A  family  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  cichoraceous  di- 
vision of  compound  flowers.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  genus  are :  pappus  feathery ; 
receptacle  with  chaffy  scales;  involucre 
unequally  imbricated ;  fruit  striated,  often 
beaked.  JT.  rodicato,  the  long-rooted  Cat's- 
ear,  is  a  very  common  weed  in  pastures, 
rising  to  about  the  height  of  the  crop 
among  which  it  grows ;  the  leaves  are 
runcinate  and  very  rough,  and  the  stems 
generally  bear  several  large  yellow  flower- 
heads,  which  are  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  give  a  tint  to  the  field  In  which  It 
grows.  It  Is  a  weed  of  no  interest, 
rather  mischievous  than  otherwise,  from 
usurping  the  places  of  more  nutritions 
fodder.  H.  maculata,  a  more  robust  plant 
found  on  the  roagnesian  rocks  of  the  Lizard 
Point,  on  the  limestone  of  Ormeshead,  and 
a  few  other  places  on  chalk,  generally  bears 
a  single  very  large  flower-head.  French, 
Porcelle ;  German,  Saukraut.       f C.  A.  J.] 

HYPOCHIL,  HYPOCHILIUM.  The 
lower  part  of  the  lip  of  certain  orchids. 

HYPOCRATERIPORM.  Having  a  long 
slender  tube  and  a  flat  limb;  as  in  the 
flower  of  the  primrose. 

HYPOCYRTA.  A  genus  of  OesneraeecBf 
containing  a  few  species,  natives  of  South 
America.  They  are  procumbent,  sometimes 
erect,  undershrubs,  throwing  out  roots 
from  below  the  origin  of  the  opposite  and 
fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
and  solitary  or  several  together,  with  a 
deeply  flve-parted  calyx,  and  an  urn-shaped 
corolla  gibbous  behind  at  the  base,  the 
limb  unequally  flve-lobed  or  flve-toothed ; 
there  are  four  stamens,  and  the  ovary  is 
surrounded  by  a  disk  which  swells  on  one 
side  into  a  gland.  The  fruit  is  aone-celled 
berry.  [W.  C.J 

HYPODEMATIUM.    Lastrea. 
HYPODERMIS.    The  inner  layer  of  the 
spore-case  of  an  urn-moss. 

HYPODERRIS.  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns,  allied  to  Woodsiaf  with  which 


it  agrees  in  having  globose  Involucrate 
sori,  and  in  the  Involucre  being  membra- 
naceous, calyclform,  and  fringed  at  the 
edge.  It  is,  however,  at  once  distin- 
guished by  Its  compouudly  anastomosing 
venation.  In  its  aspect,  moreover,  it  is 
quite  dissimilar  to  Woodaia,  the  only  spe- 
cies, S.  Brownii,  being  a  West  Indian  plant 
with  simple  or  three-lobed  coarse-looking 
fronds,  having  much  more  the  appearance 
of  some  Aspidium.  The  venal  areoles  en- 
close free  divaricate  sterile  veinlets ;  and 
the  sori  are  compital,  i.e.  seated  at  the 
points  where  several  veins  meet.  [T.  M.] 

HYPODISCUS.  A  genus  of  Sestiaceae, 
allied  to  WilldenouHa,  differing  In  having 
the  male  spikes  many-flowered.  The  disk 
of  the  female  flowers  (in  one-flowered 
spikes)  Is  crenated  or  waved.  They  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HYPOlSTES.  A  considerable  genua  of 
AcanthaceoB,  dispersed  over  Africa,  tropi- 
cal Asia,  and  Australia,  and  -remarkably 
abundant  In  Madagascar.  They  are  shrubs 
or  small  trees  with  entire  or  dentate  leaves, 
and  large  purple  or  rose-coloured  flowers 
In  axillary  clusters  or  short  spikes,  often 
numerous  and  forming  a  terminal  leafy 
thyrse.  The  flowers  are  contained  In  a 
calyx-like  involucre  of  four  more  or  less 
united  bracts ;  the  calyx  is  flve-lobed ;  the 
corolla  Is  two-lipped,  with  the  upper  lip 
entire  or  notched  and  the  lower  three- 
lobed  ;  there  are  two  stamens  with  one- 
celled  anthers ;  and  the  capsule  Is  com- 
pressed and  seedless  below,  but  towards 
the  apex  enlarged  and  two-celled,  contain- 
ing four  tuberculated  seeds.  Nearly  forty 
species  have  been  described.         [W.  C.3 

HYPOG^I.  A  natural  order  of  gastero- 
mycetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  their 
hymenium  resembling  the  crumb  of  bread, 
and  by  their  subterranean  habit.  Some  have 
a  distinct  peridium,  while  others  are  to  tally 
destitute  of  any  covering,  and  depart  from 
the  characters  of  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belong.  They  differ  from  real  truffles  In 
the  fruit  consisting  of  naked  spores.  The 
genera  and  species  are  numerous,  and  con- 
fined to  temperate  regions.  Australia  and 
North  America  produce  two  or  three  spe-. 
cies.  Melanogaster  amMgutts  Is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  truffles,  and  Is  sold  in  the 
market  at  Bath.  Several  have  an  extremely 
offensive  smell.  These  and  other  fungi 
of  a  similar  habit  have  been  most  exqui- 
sitely Illustrated  in  a  separate  work  by  the 
Messrs.  Tulasne.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPOG^OUS.  Growing  under  the 
earth. 

HYP06YN0US.  Growing  from  below 
the  base  of  the  ovary. 

HYPOL^NA.  A  genus  of  BeetiacecB 
from  South  Australia,  with  the  habit  of 
Bestio.  Stems  branched,  with  the  male 
flowers  amentaceous ;  female  plants  with 
the  flowers  In  an  imbricated  spike,  termi- 
nal and  solitary ;  style  two  or  three-parted 
deciduous.  [J.  T.  S.J   * 
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HTPOLBPIS.  Agenusof  poln>odlaceouB 
ferns,  belongiiijr  to  the  CheUanthe^e,  and 
not  very  well  distlugraishei!  technically 
from  Cheilanthes  Itself,  though  obviously 
distinct  in  habit  and  aspect,  in  the  large 
herbaceous  fronds  and  long  creeping  rhi- 
lomes,  and  also  generally  distinguishable 
by  the  axillary  position  of  the  sori  in  re- 
spect to  the  segments  of  the  fronds.  The 
fronds  are  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  pin- 
nated, with  free  veins,  and  punctiform 
sori  at  the  apex  of  the  veins,  covered  by 
reflexed  marginal,  sometimes  herbaceous, 
indusia.  The  species  are  widely  dis- 
persed, being  found  in  New  Zealand  and 
the  Pacific  Isles,  India,  Bourbon,  and  Mau- 
ritius, South  Africa,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  [T.  M.] 

HYPOLYTRUM.  A  genus  of  cypera- 
ceons  plants,  characteristic  of  the  tribe 
ffypolytretB.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  in- 
florescence being  in  fascicled  or  corym- 
bose roondish  panicles,  which  are  many- 
lowered.  Scales  imbricated  on  all  sides, 
none  of  the  lower  without  flowers ;  proper 
scales  two,  keeled  and  compressed,  the  ex- 
terior one  largest ;  calyx  none ;  stamens 
two  to  three ;  styles  cleft.  The  majority 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  some  occur  in  the  East 
Indies.  [D.  M.] 

HYPOMEXOtra  Free,  not  adherent; 
arising  from  below  an  organ,  without  adhe- 
ring to  it. 

HYPOPHYLLIUM.  A  small  abortive 
leaf,  like  a  scale,  placed  below  a  cluster  of 
leaf-like  branches,  or  leaves. 

HYPOPHYLL0U8.  Growlngon  the  un- 
der side  of  a  leal 

HYPOPITHYS.  A  genus  of  fir-rapes, 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  three  to 
five-parted,  and  the  style  slender  and  hol- 
low, ending  In  a  round  stigma,  bearded  at 
the  margin.  The  species  are  parasites,  on 
firs  and  beeches,  with  leaves  in  the  form  of 
scales,  the  entire  plant  pale  in  colour,  and 
often  with  an  odour  of  musk.         [G.  D.] 

HYPOPODIUM.  The  stalk  of  the  car- 
pels. 

HYPOPTERIE8.  A  wing  growing  from 
below  anything,  as  the  seed  of  a  fir-tree. 

HYPOPTERATB.  Having  a  wing  pro- 
duced at  the  base  or  below. 

HYPOPTERYGEI.  An  order  of  pleuro- 
earpons  mosses,  with  three-ranked  leaves, 
the  third  row  being  mostly  smaller  than 
the  others.  The  accessory  leaves  remind 
one  of  the  appendages  in  Jungennanniaeea. 
The  capsules  are  mostly  lateral,  beneath 
the  proper  leaves,  but  sometimes  axillary. 
The  genera  of  this  order  belong  principally 
to  warm  temperate  regions  in  either  hemi- 
sphere. [M.  J.  R] 

HYPOSATHRIA.  A  condition  assumed 
by  the  tissnes  of  certain  fruits,  commonly 
eaUed  bletting.  It  is  a  partial  decomposi- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  formation  of  su- 
gar, and  is  sometimes  promoted  artificially 


f  with  a  view  to  improve  the  flavour  of  harsh 
fruits,  and,  indeed,  to  render  them  eatable 
as  medlars,  services,  ice  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYP0SP0RAN6IUM.  The  indnstam  of 
ferns,  when  It  grows  from  below  the  spore- 
cases. 

HYPOSTASIS.  The  snspensor  of  an 
embryo. 

HYP08TR0MA  The  mycelium  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

HYPOTHALLUS.  Delicate  filaments 
which  constitute  the  vegetation  of  conio- 
mycetous  fungals.  The  Inferior  stratum 
of  the  thallus  of  lichenals. 

HYPOTHECIUM.  The  cellular  stratum 
below  the  thalamium  of  lichenals. 

HYPOXIDAOE^,  {Hypoxids.)  A  natu- 
ral order  of  epigynous  monocotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  narcissal  alliance 
of  Endogens.  Herbs  with  a  tuberous  or 
fibrous  perennial  root,  radical  linear  dry 
leaves,  and  triraerous  fiowers  on  scapes. 
Perianth  petaloid,  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
six-parted ;  stamens  six,  attached  to  the  pe- 
rianth, the  anthers  Introrse ;  ovary  three- 
celled;  ovules  numerous,  attached  to  a 
central  placenta.  Fruit  dry  or  berried, 
one  to  two  or  three  celled,  not  opening, 
with  a  lateral  hi  I  urn,  and  a  peculiar  beak- 
like  appendage.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  East  Indies,  New  Holland, 
and  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  The 
roots  of  some  of  them  are  bitter  and  aro- 
matic, and  the  tubers  of  a  few  are  eaten. 
There  are  five  genera,  and  upwards  of 
sixty  species.  Examples :  Hypoxis,  Ctircu- 
ligo.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HYPOXIS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  forming  the  type  of  the  Hypoxidor 
ceoe.  They  are  known  by  their  six  stamens 
being  Inserted  into  adisk  surmounting  the 
ovary,  by  the  style  being  detached  from 
the  corolla,  and  by  the  three-celled  capsu- 
lar fruit.  These  plants  are,  for  the  most 
part,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  have  much  of  the  appearance  of  some 
amaryllidaceous  plants,  but  they  are  not 
bulbous:  several  are  In  cultivation.  H. 
erecta,  a  North  American  Bpecles,  is  used 
as  an  application  to  ulcers.        [M.  T.  M.] 

HYPOXYLON.  An  Important  genus  of 
Bphaeriaceous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  the 
stroma,  in  which  the  perithecla  or  fruit- 
bearing  cysts  are  sunk,  being  free  from  the 
wood  on  which  it  grows.  They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  H.  concentricunif 
which  is  common  in  this  country  on  ash- 
trees,  looking  like  lumps  of  cobbler's  wax, 
is  a  perfect  cosmopolite,  assuming  several 
forms.  The  allied  H.  vemicosiim,  which, 
though  marked  like  the  last  with  concen- 
triclayers  withln.isloosely  cellular,  Iseaten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bhotan.    [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPSBOCHARIS.  A  genus  referred  to 
Oeraniaceo!,  and  found  on  the  Andes  at 
above  10,000  feet  elevation.  The  plant  has 
root  leaves  resembling  those  of  Pimpinella 
Saxifraga,   and  axillary  peduncles,  with 
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three  or  four  subsesslle  flowers,  fifteen 
united  stamens,  and  a  flve-lobed  ovary, 
with  several  ovules  In  each  cell.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HYPTIS.  A  genus  of  labiates,  having 
the  calyx  with  five  nearly  equal  teeth, 
which  are  very  acute ;  and  the  corolla  about 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  with  four 
entire  lobes,  the  lower  undivided.  The 
species  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  varying 
much  in  general  aspect ;  they  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
America.  [G.  D.] 

HYSSOP.  Hy88opus  ojBUcinalU.  —  of  Scrip- 
ture. Capparis  spinosa.  — ,  BASTARD. 
Teucrium  Pseuda-hyasopua.  — ,  HEDGE. 
QraUola  offlcinalU. 

HYSSOPUS.  A  genus  of  LabiaUjB,  con- 
sisting  9f  small  bushy  herbs,  with  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  rolled  under  at  the  margin, 
a  calyx  marked  with  fifteen  ribs,  and  four 
fertile  diverging  stamens.  H.  offlrCinalis, 
the  common  Hyssop,  of  Southern  Europe, 
was  once  much  employed  as  a  carminative 
in  flatulence  and  hysterical  complaints,  but 
is  now  seldom  employed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYSTERANTHIUS.  When  leaves  ap- 
pear after  flowers ;  as  in  the  almond. 

HYSTERIA.    CffrymbU. 

HYSTERIUM.  A  genus  of  pyrenomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  a  hard 
more  or  less  linear  dark  peritheclum,  open- 
ing by  an  elongated  narrow  aperture.  The 
species  grow  on  naked  wood,  bark,  leaves, 
&c^,  and  are  sometimes  so  similar  to 
lichens  that  it  Is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  when  the  crust  Is  worn  away  or  <jb- 
solete.  B.  Praxini  and  Roace  are  to  be 
found  commonly  on  fallen  twigs  of  ash 
and  rose.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
occur  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  [M.  J.  B.] 

lANTHB.  A  genus- of  Sorophulariacea 
Closely  allied  to  Verbaacum,  and  only  differ- 
ing from  the  Blattaria  section  of  that 
genus  by  the  stamens,  of  which  two  only 
bear  anthers,  two  being  reduced  to  barren 
filt^J??!^'  »nd  there  beingr  no  rudiment  of 
the  fifth.  /.  Ina/tUi/olia,  the  only  known 
species,  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople.  It  has  the  habit  of  the 
more  glabrous  species  of  Verlfaacum  or  Cel- 
aia,  with  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  and 
?irff'^*®?"y®"°^  flowers,  remarkable  for 
fresh      ^^^^  metallic  appearance  when 

rJi^aJ^^^^^-.^^^  ^^^^  stained  with 
red,  so  as  to  be  Intermediate  between  the 
two  colours. 

IBfiRIDB  DE  PERSE.  (Pr.)  Iberia 
aemperflorena.  ''      '     *^"' 

f«  .1^  ^°  ^^^"^naia,  differing  principally 

^h  fl  ^"®^  "®  ^'"*"  undershrubs.  with 
white  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  [ j.  t.  S.] 

f «SS,^^®*  ^  srenus  of  Crud/erce,  contain- 
ing numerous  species  from  Eurone  Faaf 
ern  Asia,  and  Northern  iSn^^S^lefie 


'  easily  known  from  most  of  their  allies,  by 
their  flat  corymbs  of  flowers  with  the  two 
I  exterior  petals  larger  than  the  ethers,  so 
that  the  inflorescence  is  radiant.    These 
I  Candytufts  are  nearly  sraoolh  an  uals,  or 
small  undershrubs,  with  oblong  or  linear 
i  leaves  (plnnatifld  In  many  of  the  annual 
kinds),  and  white  pink  or  purple  flowers, 
I  fragrant  In  some  of  the  species.  The  seed- 
I  pouch  Is  oval  or  roundish,  flattened  so  that 
;  the  partition  Is  In  the  narrowest  diameter, 
I  and  the  valves  compressed,  with  an  ex- 
panded  wing  on  the  keel.    The  seed  Is  bo- 
1  lltary  In  each  of  the  two  cells,  with  the 
radicle  bent  over  the  edges  of  the  flat  co- 
tyledons, on  one  side.    The  most  common 
I  species  is  J.  amara,  which  Is  found  wild  in 
j  the  south  of  England  as  a  weed  in  culti- 
vated grounds,  and  mahy  of  the  other  spe-  i 
cies  are  common  In  gardens.        [J.  T.  3.2 

ICACINACE^.  (Icaeinea.)  A  natural 
order  of  thalamlfloral  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  al- 
lied to  Olacacece,  and  differing  from  thai 
order  in  the  calyx  not  enlarging  with  the 
fruit ;  In  the  stamens  being  alternate  wlto 
the  petals ;  In  the  ovary  being  normally 
many-celled,  with  axlle  placentation,  an« 
one-celled  only  by  abortion  ;  and  In  tne 
ovules  being  suspended  below  thesumui» 
of  the  cell.  The  plants  are  chiefly  troptca-* 
and  there  are  about  thirteen  genera  ajou 
seventy  known  species.  Nothing  is  kn^Jl^ 
regarding  their  properties.  Bentham  ni*^rz 
them  a  tribe  of  Olacineca.  Llndley  P** £^" 
the  order  under  hisberberal  alliance  oi^'l- 
pogynous  Exogens.  [J.  H.  **-J 

ICACINA.  A  genus  of  Icacinacece,  'W' ** 
shrubby  ascending  or  twining  l>i^"*^"ipt 
smooth  leaves,  panicled  flowers,  and  scarie 
fruit.  Calyx  small,  flve-cleft ;  petals  Ov^ 
valvate  villous;  stamens  five,  alternate  ^J^jj 
petals,  hypogyuous ;  ovary  one-celled,  ^*  ^ 
two  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  indehisce»  » 
the  seed  pendulous  with  a  prominent  r»P„«- 
There  are  three  or  four  known  species.  ^^ 
tives  of  the  western  parts  of  troric»»* 
Africa,  [j.  H-  ^-J. 

ICACO.    Chryaobalanua  Icaeo. 


ICE-PLANT. 
tallinum. 


Meaembryanthemum 


cry^' 


f^ciS,  y '"c  uded  in  Paninm. ,  The  onij 

Iiav^™?h''o^S^^S-  ^^-»«««UefSeS 
anthere  dUul^?®ii^*^\*»  ^I^^na  which 
Is  ovate  »o«**<^*  *^om  the  si^lfif^' «^asels 
ver/sllDa*2?*''^'"'  *"^  *•»^^Sd1?aIiv«  of 
the  slendp.^  *     ^®  »*™e  is  ^^^l^  ig  an 

East  Indi^^^^o^e  shrub,  a  na"yf  ipiyes. 
a^dsmSu'^^-^^lth  oval  lanceolate^ea^ves, 

chiefl51n  tt«««"°«°^^r'^st^hS?- 

aphere.oTuSti^-oP'cs  of  ^hf  western  n 
species  ^^liTr^S^'J^^nsint^^---^^' 
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They  are  mostly  large  trees,  sonietlmea  a 
,  hundred  feet  In  height,  and   nearly  all  , 
'  tbomd  in  balsamic  or    resinous    juice.  ' 
Their  leaves  are  either  pinnate  with  a  ter- 
minal leaflet,  or  temate,  the  leaflets  being  I 
of  a  leathery  texture,  and  without  the  dots 
Dnial  io  some  plants  of  the  same  order.  { 
The  flowers  are  small,  usually  white  or  i 
yellowish-green,  and  borne  In  racemes  or  i 
crowded  heads  at  the  angles  of  the  leaves ;  j 
,  they  have  a  small  four  or   flve-tootbed 
I  calyx,  and  an  equal   number   of  petals, 
,  which,  along  with  the  eight  or  ten  sta- 
'  mens,  are  inserted  under  the  cup-shaped 
i  fleshy  disk.   The  fruit  is  a  berry  contain-  ' 
Ing  from  one  to  five  hard  stones  covered 
with  pnip,  and  containing  one  seed  each. 

/.  oHiBsma,  attaining,  in  the  forests  of 
Guiana,  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet, 
18  preferred  by  the  Indians  for  making 
their  canoes,  not  only  from  Its  large  size 
Imt  on  acrnunt  of  its  durability  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  worked.  It  is 
ttUed  Cedar-wood  in  consequence  of  its 
nagrant  odoar.  and  is  used  for  the  Inside 
fittings  of  houses,  for  book-cases,  Ac,  its 
I  odour  preserving  books  from  injury  by 
iMects.  The  balsam  obtained  from  the 
trunks  of  many  of  the  species  is  highly 
odoriferous,  and  is  commonly  used  as  a 
perfume  in  South  Anierica.  That  of  J. 
MipiyUa,  called  Hyawa  in  Guiana,  is 
I  Bsed  as  a  remedy  against  dysentery,  and 
also  for  coughs.  Balsam  of  Acouchi, 
yielded  by  1.  heterophylla,iB  employed  as  a 
Tulnerary.  These  balsams  remain  fluid  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  ultimately  harden, 
ttd  are  then  commonly  used  for  burning 
M  incense  in  churches.  So  highly  charged 
,  with  resin  arc  the  trees,  that  the  branches 
j  of  one  species  are  used  in  British  Guiana 

1;  tor  torches ;  and  the  wood  of  /.  heptaphylla 
is  called  Incense  wood.  [A.  S.] 

I    iCONBa    Pictorial  representation  s  of 
plants. 

[    I00&   In  Greek  compounds  =s  twenty. 

ICOSAfiDRAL.  Having  twenty  Bides  i  as 
/  we  pollen  of  Tragopogon. 

ICTERUS.  A  name  fflven  to  the  yellow 
condition  assumed  by  wheat  and  some 
other  plants,  under  the  influence  of  pro- 
jonged  wet  and  cold.  More  genial  wea- 
ther  generally  improves  the  condition 
I  ™  the  plants.  The  disease  is,  therefore, 
distinct  from  chlorosis,  which  Is  more  fre- 
QWntlyconstitutionaUand,  in  consequence, 
PMt  cure.  Vine  leaves  become  yellow  from 
their  roots  being  placed  under  unfavour- 
jWe  circumstances ;  the  remedy,  there- 
fore, must  be  directed  to  the  point  from 
^wftt»  x,\\e  ©Til  is  derived.  Yellowness 
w  sometimes  produced  by  Fungi,  and  is 
tneo  irremediable.  The  golden  hues  of 
antunm  belong  clearly  to  another  cate- 
^^'w^.  [M.  J.  B.] 

n)E8,  or  IDEI7S.  In  terminating  Greek 
compounds  =  similar  :  as  petaloidetis.  like 
*  petal. 

B»t)B73»DT8.   Not  having  a  pistiL 


IDIOTHALAMUS.  Having  a  different 
colour  or  texture  from  the  thallus ;  a  term 
used  among  lichens. 

IDOTHEA.  A  genus  of  LiHacea,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  allied  to  Drimia, 
but  differing  in  the  perianth  being  deci- 
duous. It  is  als<i  near  Uropetalum  and 
Vrginea,  but  is  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  the  sepals  being  united  at  the 
base,  forming  a  bell-shaped  tube,  and  from 
the  latter  by  the  deciduous  one-nerved  pe- 
rianth segments.  They  are  herbs  with 
scaly  or  more  rarely  coated  bulbs.  [J.  T.  8.] 

IP  (Pr.)  Taxus  toccata.  —  NUCI- 
FERE.    Podoearput  nuci/er 

IFE.  An  Indian  name  for  Barueviera 
cylindrtea. 

IGNAME.    (Pr.)    Dio8Corea  aativa. 

IGNATIA.  A  genus  described  by  the 
younger  Linnaeus  as  belonging  to  the 
Stryehnos  family,  but  since  suppressed  by 
Mr.Bentham,  who  has  shown  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  species 
of  Posoqueria,  and  the  fruits  of  vl  Stryehnos, 
the  former  a  plant  of  Guiana,  the  latter 
from  the  Philippines.  The  seeds  are  called 
by  old  writers,  St.  Ignatius'  Beans,  and 
are  held  up  by  them  as  a  remedy  against 
cholera.  They  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
Stryehnos  muttiflora,  but  are  quite  unknown 
to  modem  botanists.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I6NEUS.   Very  lively  scarlet,  flery  red. 

ILEODICTYON.  A  genus  of  phallold 
Gasteromycetes,  nearly  allied  to  ClaUmis, 
but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  hollow 
branches  of  the  receptacle,  which  are, 
moreover,  not  porous.  The  gelatinous 
volva  of  /.  dJbarium  was  formerly  eaten  in 
New  Zealand,  before  the  English  habits  had 
gained  ground,  and  v|3ls  known  by  a  name 
equivalent  to  Thunder-dirt.       [M.  J.  B.] 

ILEX.  A  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees 
belonging  to  the  Aquifoliacea,  inhabiting 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  charac- 
terised by  having  an  Inferior  calyx  with 
small  teeth ;  a  corolla  which  is  monope- 
talous  but  scarcely  so,  ,it  being  divided 
into  deep  spreading  concave  segments; 
stamens  inserted  upon  the  corolla  and 
alteYmrte  wKh  Us  segffittrts;  a  font  w 
fl>e>eeUMhovary,  wHTT  nearly  sessile  stig- 
mas ;  and  a  berried  fruit  containing  one- 
seeded  nuts,  the  narts  being  all  in  fours  or 
fives.  The  species  are  very  numerous.  J. 
Aguifolium,  common  Holly,  employed  so 
much  for  purposes  of  decoration  at  Christ- 
mas, and  /.  paragnayensis,  Paraguay  Tea, 
are  the  most  remarkable. 

J.  Aquifolium  is  distinguished  from  other 
species  by  its  peculiar  smooth,  wavy,  shin- 
ing, spinous  leaves,  and  Its  short  axillary 
many-flowered  peduncles.  The  leaves  are 
stated  on  good  authority  to  be  equal  to 
Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers.  The  root  and  bark  are  said  to  be 
deobstruent,  expectorant,  and  diuretic, 
agreeably  to  which  Haller  recommends  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  in  jaundice.  The  berries 
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are  purgative  and  emetic,  six  or  eight  being 
sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  produce  the  latter 
effect.  The  beautiful  white  wood  is  much 
used  for  inlaying,  and  birdlime  is  obtained 
from  the  bark.  It  has  been  stated  re- 
ciently  by  M.  J.  Pierre,  that  the  young  stems 
are  gathered  in  Morbihan  by  the  peasants, 
and  made  use  of  as  a  cattle-food  from  the 
end  of  November  to  April  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  stems  are  dried,  and  having 
been  bruised  are  given  as  food  to  cows 
three  times  a  day.  They  are  found  to  be 
very  wholesome  and  very  productive  of 
good  milk,  and  the  butter  made  from  it  is 
excellent.  The  common  Holly  is  the  badge 
of  the  Drummonds. 

I.  par<iguayen8is  is  characterised  as  a 
species  by  its  perfectly  smooth,  ovate, 
lanceolate  unequally-serrated  leaves,  and 
by  having  much-branched  racemes  of  flow- 
ers, the  subdivisions  of  which  are  some- 
what umbellate,  and  by  its  slightly  hairy 
calyx.  The  leaves  of  the  Mat6,  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  in  South  America, 
are  from  four  to  five  inches  long.  The 
Mat6  occupies  the  same  important  posi- 
tion in  the  domestic  economy  of  South 
America,  as  the  Chinese  tea  does  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  is  con- 
sumed in  that  country  to  the  extent  of 
about  8,000,000  lbs.  annually.  It  has  been 
in  use  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
practice  having  been  adopted  from  the 
aboriginal  people.  The  leaves  are  prepared 
by  drying  and  roasting,  not  in  the  manner 
of  Chinese  teas,  but  large  branches  are  cut 
oft  the  plants  and  placed  on  hurdles  over 
a  wood  fire  until  sufficiently  roasted ;  the 


Ilex  parafruayeniis. 

branches  are  then  placed  on  a  hard  floor 
and  beaten  with  sticks;  the  dried  leaves 
are  thus  knocked  off  and  reduced  to  a 
powder,  which  is  collected,  made  into 
packages,  and  is  ready  for  use.  There  are 
three  sorts  known  in  the  South  American 
markets :  the  Caa-Cuys,  which  is  the  half- 
expanded  leal-buds;  the  Caa-Miri, the  leaf 
torn  from  its  midrib  and  veins,  without 


roasting ;  and  the  Caa-Guaza  or  Yerva  de 
Palos  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whole  leaf  with 
the  petioles  and  small  branches  roasted.  It 
is  prepared  for  drinking  by  putting  a  small 
quantity,  about  a  teaspoonful,  into  a  gourd 
or  cup,  with  a  little  sugar ;  the  drinking 
tube  is  then  inserted,  and  boiling  water 
poured  on  the  Mate;  when  sufficiently  cool, 
the  infusion  is  sucked  up  through  the 
tube.  It  has  an  agreeable,  slightly  aro- 
matic odour,,  is  rather  bitter  to  the  taste, 
and  very  refreshing  and  restorative  to  the 
human  frame  after  enduring  great  fatigue. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  those  accus- 
tomed to  it  to  leave  It  off.  It  acts  In  some 
degree  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  tf 
taken  in  over-doses,  it  occasions  diseases 
similar  to  those  produced  by  strong 
liquors.  It  contains  the  same  active  prin- 
ciple as  tea  and  coffee,  called  theine,  bat 
not  their  volatile  and  empyreumatic  oils. 

It  is  stated  that  /.  Qongonha  and  I.  thee- 
tans  are  also  employed  in  Brazil  as  tea, 
and  they  are  described  in  common  with 
/.  paraguayensia  as  being  valuable  diu- 
retics and  diaphoretics.  The  leaves  of  J. 
paraguayensis  and  several  others  are  used 
by  dyers ;  the  unripe  fruits  of  I.Macoueona 
abound  in  tannin,  and,  bruised  ina  fermgi" 
neous  mud,  are  used  in  dyeing  cotton,  act- 
ing something  like  galls.  [B.  C.l 

ILLAIREA.  A  genus  of  Loasaceot  from 
central  America,  of  which  the  only  species 
/.  canarinoidea  is  a  climber,  with  much  the 
habit  and  aspect  of  Caiophora  lateritia,  but 
having  the  ovate  oblong  keeled  petals  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  bell-shaped  flow- 
er, bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  Canarina.  The  leaves  are  cordate 
or  fiddle-shaped,  deeply  pinnatifld  with 
toothed  lobes,  and  furnished,  as  are  the 
stems,  with  virulent  stinging  hairs;  the 
flowers  are  nodding,  borne  on  long  axil- 
lary %peduncle8,  and  of  a  cinnabar  or  brick- 
red  colour,  with  blue  stamens.  There  are 
five  concave  half-boatshaped  nectary  scales 
alternating  with  the  petals,  bearing  on 
their  back  a  couple  of  setae,  and  standingr 
in  front  of  the  scales,  two  before  each, 
long  filiform  staminodia,  converging  in  a 
cone  over  the  style,  which  has  five  hemi- 
spherical corpuscules  at  its  base.  Be- 
yond this  there  is  little  besides  the  cam 
panulate  form  of  the  corolla  to  separate 
Illairea  from  Caiophora.  [T.  M.] 

ILLKCEBRACEiE.  (Paronyehie<et  Btr- 
niarice,  Knotivorts.)  A  natural  order  of 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's  silenal 
alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Herba- 
ceous or  somewhat  shrubby  plants  with 
opposite  or  alternate  often  clustered  ses- 
sile stipuled  leaves,  and  minute  flowers  ; 
sepals  three  to  flve,  distinct  or  ovuled ; 
petals  small,  sometimes  none ;  stamens 
opposite  the  sepals,  if  equal  to  them  in 
number;  ovary  superior;  styles  two  to 
flve ;  seeds  either  numerous  and  attached 
to  a  free  central  placenta,  or  solitary  and 
pendulous  from  a  cord  attached  to  a  basal 
placenta ;  embryo  curved  in  albumen.  Na- 
tives of  barren  places  chiefly  in  Europe 
I  and  the  north  of  Africa.    Their  properties 
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are    astrfngrent.      There    are    thirty-one 
known  grenera,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-flve  species.  Examples:  Illeciebrum,  j 
Paronychia,  Spergula.  [J.  H.  B.J 

ILLBCEBRTJM.  A  genns  of  niectirraceoe  ' 
containing  a  single  species,/,  verticillatum,  i 
found  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
though  very  rare  In  Britain,  and  only  oc-  I 
curring  in  the  extreme  south-we«t.  It  is  i 
a  small  branched  prostrate  smooth  annual, 
with  ascending  branches,  crowded  with  j 
pairs  of  obovate  leaves,  and  bearing  axil-  i 
lary  clusters  of  flowers  forming  false  I 
whorls;  these  are  small,  white,  and  shin-  ! 
Ing,  from  the  dry  white  thickened  calyx  i 
segments.  [J.  T.  S.]     | 

ILLICIUM.  A  limited  genus  of  Magno- 
liacece,  found  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  Japan,  Southern  China,  | 
and  the  Khasia  mountains.  They  are  ever- 
green shrubs  or  low  trees,  with  smooth  i 
entire  leaves,  exhaling  when  bruised  a 
strong  odour  of  aniseed,  owing  to  the 
volatile  oil  contained  in  minute  .pellucid  I 
dots,  which  may  be  seen  by  means  of  a 
lens.  Their  flowers  are  borne  singly  or  in 
threes  from  the  sides  of  the  branches, 
usually  of  a  yellowish  colour,  except  in 
one  species  where  they  are  dark  purple; 
they  have  a  calyx  of  three  or  six  sepals, 
coloured  in  the  same  manner  as,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from,  the  petals, 
which  vary  in  number  from  nine  to  thirty, 
and  are  arranged  In  several  series,  the 
;  innermost  ones  being  the  smallest;  the 
stamens  are  numerous,  and  the  ovaries, 
varying  from  six  to  eighteen,  are  crowded 
together  in  a  circle.  The  fruit  resembles 
a  star,  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of 
one-seeded  flattened  cells  arranged  round 
a  central  axis. 


lllieiura  aniaatam. 

/.  anisatum,  the  Star  or  Chinese  Anise, 
the  Badiane  of  the  French,  Is  a  shrub 
growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  It  is 
found  in  China,  and  derives  its  name  of 
Star  Anise  from  the  stellate  form  and 
odour  of  its  fruit,  which  is  about  an  inch 
In  diameter.  This  fruit  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  commerce  amongst  Asiatic 


nations,  and  is  likewise  sent  to  Europe, 
though  not  in  very  large  quantities.  In 
China,  Japan ,  India,  and  elsewhere*  in  Asia, 
it  is  commonly  used  by  cooks  as  a  condi- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  it  is 
also  chewed  in  small  quantities  after  each 
meal,  both  for  the  purpose  of  sweetening 
the  breath  and  as  a  promoter  of  digestion, 
while  the  native  physicians  prescribe  it  as 
a  stomachic  and  carminative.  In  France 
it  is  reputed  to  be  employed  as  the  flavour- 
ing ingredient  of  Anisette  de  Bordeaux. 
Its  pungent  aromatic  flavour  and  odour, 
which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  common  anise  but  rather  sweeter 
and  softer,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation,  and  is  said  to  be  substituted 
for  genuine  oil  of  anise. 

/.  religiomm,  a  Japanese  species,  was 
formerly  confounded  with  the  Chinese. 
It  Is  a  small  tree  about  the  size  of  a  cherry 
tree,  and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Japanese,  i 
who  form  wreaths  of  it  with  which  to  ! 
decorate  the  tombs  of  their  deceased 
friends,  and  they  also  bum  the  fragrant 
bark  as  incense  before  their  deities.  Their 
watchmen  likewise  use  the  powdered  bark 
for  burning  in  graduated  tubes  in  order  to 
mark  the  time,  the  bark  consuming  slowly  , 
and  uniformly.  The  leaves  are  said  to 
possess  poisonous  properties ;  while  in 
Alabama  those  of  I.  fioridanum  have  the 
same  reputation,  and  the  plant  has  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  Polson-bay.  CA.  S.] 

ILLIGERA.  An  apetalous  genus  of 
Exogens,  regarding  the  station  of  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  en- 
tertained. It  consists  of  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  Java,  having  alternate  coria- 
ceous leaves  which  are  ternate.  The 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite  in  axillary  pani- 
cles; the  calyx  superior,  coloured,  ten- 
lobed,  the  lobes  being  disposed  in  two 
rows;  the  stamens  five,  opposite  the  outer 
row,  having  glands  at  their  bases ;  the 
anthers  open  by  valves  which  turn  up- 
wards ;  and  the  ovary  is  one-celled.  The 
fruit  is  four-sided  with  four  unequal 
wings  at  the  angles,  and  the  single  pen- 
dulous seed  has  the  cotyledons  spirally 
twisted  together.  The  nearest  affinity  of 
this  genus  is  with  Gyrocarpus,  from  which 
it  differs  in  its  climbing  stem,  and  in  hav- 
ing wings  on  the  sides  of  its  fruit.  These 
two  genera  have  been  considered  as  the 
type  of  a  distinct  family  under  the  name 
of  niigerece  or  Gyrocarpea?,  but  are  very 
near  both  CotnbretacecB  and  LauracecE,  with 
the  former  of  which  they  have  been  com- 
bined. [B.  C.J 

ILLIGEREiG.  A  suborder  of  CombretOr 
eecB,  from  which  the  plants  referred  to  it 
are  distinguished  mainly  by  their  recurved 
anther  valves,  in  which  respect  they  re- 
semble laurels.  The  group  also  receives 
the  name  of  Oyrocarpeoe.  [J.  H.  B.j 

ILLUPIE  TREE.    Bassia  Umgi/olia. 

IMANTOPHYLLUM.  This  name,  under 
the  form  of  Imatophyllum,  subsequently 
changed  by  Sprengel  to  Himantophyllum, 
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was  originally  applied  to  the  araaryllidar 
ceous  plant  called  CliviOt  which  Utter 
name  has  superseded  it;  and  Its  author. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  has  since  transferred  it 
to  a  related  Natal  plant  of  great  beauty, 
which  he  calls  J.  viiniatum.  This  plant 
forms  a  steraleas  herb,  with  thick  fleshy 
roots,  ample  distichous  lorate  leaves  em- 
bracing each  other  at  the  base,  and  a  tall 
plano-convex  scape  bearing  an  umbel  of 
many  large  showy  flowers  of  a  bright 
orange-tinted  vermilion.  These  consist 
of  a  six-leaved  perianth,  with  a  very  short 
tube  and  broad  obovate-lanceolate  nearly 
equal  segments,  spreading  into  a  broadly 
campanulate  form  ;  there  are  six  stamens 
with  thickish  subulate  filaments,  and  a 
thick  sliglitly  decurved  style  with  a  trifld 
stigma.  The  seeds  are  bulbiform,  alwut 
the  size  of  a  horsebean.  [T.  M.] 

IMBERBIS.    Having  no  hairs. 

IMBRICATED.  When  bodies  overlap 
each  other  like  tiles  on  a  rool 

IMBRICARIA.  A  genus  of  sapotaceous 
trees  natives  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  &c 
The  flowers  have  eight  sepals  In  two  rows ; 
a  corolla  divided  Into  several  segments, 
arranged  In  three  rows ;  sixteen  stamens, 
eight  of  them  fertile  and  eight  sterile; 

I  and  a  fleshy  fruit,  with  eight  one-seeded 
cells.    The  fruits  of  /.  nuOabarica  and  /. 

I  maxima  are  edible.  [M.  T.  M.] 

IMHOFIA.  A  genus  of  AmaryUidaeem, 
allied  to  Brunavigia^  and  consisting  of 
Cape  bulbs  characterised  by  the  flowers 
having  a  very  short  straight  tube  and  a 
spreading  or  reflexed  limb  of  six  nearly 
equal  segments,  six  stamens  with  eqiial 
fliaments  enlarged  at  the  base,  and  a 
straight  style  with  an  obtuse  three-cor- 
nered stigma.  They  have  flliform  leaves, 
aqd  a  solid  scape  bearing  at  top  a  many- 
flowered  umbel  of  white  flowers,  often 
marked  with  red.  The  name  was  originally 
Intended  for  Amaryllia  mnrginata,  a  plant 
which  is  now  referred  to  Nerine.    [T.  M.] 

IMMARGINATE.  Having  no  rim  or 
edge. 

IMMEDIATE.  Proceeding  directly  from 
a  part,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  part ;  as  the  flower-stalks  of  a  ra- 
ceme. 

IMMOBILE,  TMM0BILI8.  Immovable; 
that  is  to  say,  not  having  a  free  motion  on 
the  part  which  bears  It ;  as  many  anthers. 

IMMORTAL  FLOWER.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  various  common  species  of 
Selichrymm,  Antennaria,  Gnaphalium,  &c. 

IMMORTELLE  (Fr.)  Xeranthemum ;  also 
Helipterum  and  Belichryaum,  especially 
H.  orientale ;  also  the  wood  of  Erythrina 
glauca.  —  BLANCHE  or  DE  VIRGINIE. 
Antennaria  margaritacea,  —  DE  LA  MAL- 
MAISON.  ffelichryaum  bracteatum.  — 
JADNB.  Helichrymm  orientale.  —  VIO- 
LETTE.    Oomphrena  gldboea. 

IMPARIPINNATE.    When  the  petiole' 


of  a  pinnate  leaf  is  terminated  by  a  single 
leaflet. 

IMPATIENS.  A  genus  of  BaUaminaceo!, 
chiefly  found  In  India,  though  a  fesr  spe- 
cies occur  In  Europe  and  North  America. 
They  are  generally  glabrous  herbs  with 
thick  succulent  stems  enlarged  at  the 
joints,  where  the  alternate  undivided 
leaves  are  given  oflf.  The  flowers  are  ax- 
illary, often  handsome,  and  so  very  irre- 
gular that  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  as  to  which  parts  belong  to 
the  calyx  and  which  to  the  corolla.  The 
view  taken  by  Kunth  is  by  far  the  most 
probable,  namely,  that  two  outer  small 
scale-like  leaves,  a  large  h  od-shaped  and 
spurred  coloured  lower  sepal,  and  an  up- 
per coloured  portion  composed  of  two 
united  together  so  as  to  appear  but  one, 
form  an  irregular  Imbricated  calyx  of  five 
sepals.  Within  this  there  are  two  pairs  of 
petals,  unequally  cleffnearly  to  the  base. 
The  stamens  are  flve  In  number,  with  the 
filaments  united  above ;  and  In  the  centre 
is  the  five-celled  ovary  with  a  sessile  lobed 
stigma.  The  capsule  is  oblong,  subcylin- 
drlcal,  or  with  flve  blunt  angles.  The  val  ve« 
separate  and  roll  up  when  touched  after 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  /.  Balmmina  is  the 
much-cultivated  Garden  Balsam,  vhich 
readily  becomes  double,  and  of  which  the 
flowers  are  very  variable  in  colour,  a  na- 
tive of  India.  /.  Noli'tangere,  the  Touch- 
me-not,  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Britain, 
and  Is  frequent  In  Europe;  the  flowers  in 
this  species  are  yellow.  [J.  T.  a] 

IMPERATORIA.    Peucedanum. 

IMPERIALE.  (Fr.)    FriHUaria  imperiob- 


lis. 

IMPLEXOUS.    Entangled,  Interlaced. 

IMPREGNATION.  The  fertilisation  of 
the  ovule  by  the  pollen-tubes. 

IMPUBERA  (^TAS).  The  period  of 
maturity  in  fruit  anterior  to  the  fertllisar 
tion  of  the  ovules. 

IN^XJUALIS.  Of  unequal  or  dissimilar 
size. 

INiEQUILATERAL,IN-a:QUILATERU8. 
When  the  two  sides  of  a  figure  are  not 
symmetrical ;  as  the  leaf  of  a  Begonia^ 

INANIS.  Empty,  not  containing  any- 
thing ;  or  merely  filled  with  a  loose  spongy 
substance. 

INANTHERATB.  Bearing  no  anther; 
applied  to  sterile  fliaments  or  abortive  sta- 
mens. 

INAPERTOUS.  Not  opened,  although 
its  habit  is  to  open. 

INCANESCENT.  Havinga  hoary  or  grey 
aspect,  because  of  the  presence  of  haira 
upon  the  surface  ^ 

INCANUS.    The  same  as  Canus  ;  hoary.     I 
INCARNATUa    The  same  as  Cameus.       I 
INCARVILLEA.    A  genus  of  Bignonut-  I 
ce«e  containing  now  only  a  single  species. 
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the  plants  formerly  referred  to  it  being 
placed  in  new  or  neigh  bo  aring  genera.  It 
i3  an  erect  glabrous  herb  from  China,  hav- 
ing the  habit  of  Argylia,  with  alternate 
bipinnatisect  leaves,  and  large  scarlet 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  [W.  C] 

INCENSE.     Frankincense,  the  modem 
Ollbanum. 
INCENSE  TREE.    Idea  gttianeruis. 
INCENSE  WOOD.    Idea  heptaphylla. 

INCISED,  INCISUS.  Regularly  divided 
by  deep  incisions.  Hence  inciso-serratus, 
having  deep  slashed  serratures ;  ineis(Mienr 
tatus,  having  slashed  toothings,  &c. 

INCLINING.  Falling  back  considerably 
from  the  horizontal  line. 

INCLUDED.    Enclosed  in  anything. 

INCOMPLETE.  Deflolent  in  some  of  its 
psrts,  as  a  flower  without  corolla,  or  a  calyx 
with  only  a  part  of  its  sepals. 

INCONSPICUOUS.  SmaU  In  size,  not 
readily  observed. 

INCRASSATE.  Thicker  than  usual  In 
proportion  to  its  area ;  as  the  leaves  of  the 
houseleek. 

INCRUSTATE.  A  term  applied  to  seeds 
which  grow  so  flrmly  to  their  pericarp  as 
to  appear  to  have  but  one  integument. 
Also  coated  with  earthy  matter. 

INCUBOUS.  A  name  employed  in  de- 
scriptions otJungermannia^eceln  contradis- 
tinction to  succubous,  to  indicate  that  the 
leaves  are  imbricated  over  each  other  from 
the  base  towards  the  apex,  whereas  in  suc- 
cubous leaves  they  are  imbricated  in  a 
ij  contrary  direction.  [M.  J.  B.] 

INCUMBENT.  Said  of  an  embryo  when 
Its  radicle  Is  folded  down  upon  the  back  of 
the  cotyledons. 

INCURVED,  INCURVTJS,  INCURVATE 
Curved  inwards. 

INDEHISCENT.  Not  splitting  In  a  de- 
finite manner  when  ripe. 

INDIAN  HEART.  Cardiospermum  Corin- 
ditim. 

INDIAN  RUBBER.  The  Inspissated 
jolce  of  Ficus  elagticOf  Siphonia  elastica, 
ind  other  plants :  see  Caoctchouc. 

INDIAN  SHOT.    Carina. 


INDIGO-  A  blue  dye  yielded  by  several 
plants,  as  IiuHgofera  tinetoria  and  argerUea, 
Wrightia  tinetoria,  Marsdenia  tinetoria, 
Ofmnema  tingenx.  — ,  BASTARD.  Amorpha 
frmtieosa,  —.CHINESE.  laatis  indigo- 
tiea.  — ,  EGYPTIAN.  Tephrona  ApoUinea. 
— ,  FALSE.  An  American  name  torBaptisia. 
~.  INDIAN.  Indigo/era  tinetoria.  — ,  NA- 
nVB.  leatis  tinetoria.  —,  WEST  INDIAN. 
Indigo/era  Anil.  — ,  WILD.  Baptisia  tine- 
toria. 

INDIGO-BERRY.    Bandia  laiifolia. 

INDIGOFERA.  A  very  extensive  tropi- 
cal or  snbtropical  genus  of  leguminous 


plants,  valuable  on  account  of  the  blue 
colouring  material,  called  Indigo,  afforded 
by  several  of  the  species,  of  which  upwards 
of  two  hundred  are  described,  the  greater 
number  belonging  to  the  African  conti- 
nent, but  abounding  also  in  both  America 
and  Asia,  and  a  few  extending  to  Australia. 
They  are  either  annual  or  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants  or  shrubs,  and  have  pinnate 
leaves,  which,  however,  are  occasionally 
reduced  to  three  or  one  leaflet  only.  The 
flowers  are  usually  of  a  rose-purplish  or 
bluish  colour  or  white,  and  are  borne  in 
racemes  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves ; 
they  have  a  broad  flve-toothed  calyx,  a 
papilionaceous  corolla  having  the  upper 
petal  curved  backwards ;  and  ten  stamens, 
one  of  which  Is  free.  The  fruit  is  a  cylin- 
drical or  four-sided,  straight  or  curved  pod, 
containing  numerous  (rarely  one  or  two) 
angular  seeds. 

/.  tinetoria^  the  species  most  commonly 
cultivated,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  but  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  and  become  naturalised  in 
Aftica  and  America.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant 
growing  about  three  or  four  feet  high, 
having  oval  or  inversely  egg-shaped  leaf- 
lets, and  long  narrow  pods.    /.  Anil^  the 
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West  Indian  Indigo,  is  a  larger  plant,  at- 
taining a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
from  Carolina  to  Brazil,  but  has  become  na- 
turalised in  Asia  and  Africa.  Its  leaflets  are 
of  a  spathulate  form,  and  its  pods  short 
and  thick. 

The  use  of  Indigo  as  a  dye  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  by  Pliny,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It 
was  not,  however,  much  used  in  Europe 
till  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  experienced  considerable  op- 
position on  account  of  its  interference  with 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  woad  (see 
ISATis),  and  in  several  European  countries 


edicts  were  issued  prohibitiny  Its  nse  by 
I  dyers,  aiid  sciermatlsing  It  as  the  devil's  dye. 
'  As  met  with  in  commerce  at  the  present 
:  day.  Indigo  usually  consists  of  cubical 
cakes,  measuring  between  two  and  three 
inches.  It  is  prepared  by  throwing  bundles 
of  the  fresh-cut  plants  into  shallow  vata 
and  covering  them  with  water,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  them  under  the  surface. 
After  steeping  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  the 
liquid  Is  run  ofF  into  another  vat  and 
beaten  with  sticks  or  bamboos  from  one 
and  a  half  to  three  hours,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  the  blue  colouring 
matter,  which  does  not  exist  ready  formed 
in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  but  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  other  substances  con- 
tained in  them.  The  colouring  matter  is 
then  allowed  to  settle,  the  precipitation 
being  accelerated  by  theaddition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  clean  cold  water  or  lime-water, 
and  the  supernatant  liquor  drawn  off  and 
thrown  away,  while  the  deposited  matter  is 
put  into  a  boiler  and  kept  at  the  boiling 
point  for  five  or  six  hours.  After  this  it  is 
spread  upon  frames  covered  with  cloth, 
and  allowed  to  drain  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  solid  it  is 
pressed,  cut  into  cubes,  stamped  and  dried 
for  the  market.  Our  imports  of  Indigu 
average  about  68,000  cwt.  annually,  the 
greatest  part  coming  from  the  East  Indies, 
but  a  large  portion  is  re-exported  to  various 
European  countries,  the  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  not  being  more  than 
about  13,000  cwt.  per  annum.  [A.  S.] 

INDIGOTICUS.    The  deepest  blu& 

INDIQOTIER.    (Pr.)    Indigo/era. 

INDIVISUS.  Not  separated  into  other 
parts. 

INDRAJOW,INDURJAW.  Indian  names 
for  the  bitter  seeds  of  Wrightia  arUidysen- 
terica. 

INDUGA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Clear- 
ing-nut, Stryehnoa  potatorum. 

INDUMENTUM.  The  hairy  covering  of 
plants,  of  whatever  kind. 

INDUPLIOATB,      *    INDUPLIOATIVE. 

Having  the  margins  bent  abruptly  in- 
wards, and  the  external  face  of  these  edges 
applied  to  each  other  without  any  twist- 
ing. 

INDURASCENT.  Hardening  by  degrees, 
as  the  permanent  petioles  of  a  tragacanth 
bush. 

INDU8IUM.  A  name  given  to  the  Im- 
mediate  covering  of  the  tuft  of  capsules  of 
sporangia  in  ferns.  Sometimes  the  sori 
are  (luite  naJced,  the  cuticle  being  simply 
ruptured  by  the  protrusion  of  the  young 
fruit.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cuticle  is 
lifted  up.  and  forms  a  covering  of  various 
shapes,  being  sometimes  lateral,  sometimes 
targetHshaped,  sometimes  spherical,  &c. 
In  other  cases  the  indusium  appears  to  be 
a  distinct  growth  arising  from  the  tip  or 
side  of  a  vein.  The  border  is  either  entire 
or  ciUate.   The  indusium  may  be  variously 


seated  even  in  the  same  genus,  or  again  It 
may  be  almost  obsolete,  or,  as  in  Hypolepia 
tenui/olia,  be  quite  membranous  or  herba- 
ceous, and  in  the  latter  case  partaking 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  frond  itself. 
In  PleopeUia,  the  indusium  is  replaced  by 
a  number  of  peltate  scales,  which,  however, 
have  no  real  relation  to  a  true  indusium. 
In  genera  like  HymenophyUumt  where 
the  fruit  is  produced  at  the  tip  of  the  pro- 
truding costa,  the  bivalvate  or  cup-shaped 
indusium  is  either  formed  of  the  frond 
itself,  or  springs  from  the  excurrent  costa. 
Sometimes  the  sort  are  covered,  not  only 
with  an  indusium,  but  with  a  portion  of 
the  tumed-upedge  of  the  leaf.  The  annu- 
lus  of  some  fungals  also  bears  the  same 
name.  [M.  J.  B.] 

INDUVI^  (adj.  INDUVIATB).  Wi- 
thered leaves  remaining  upon  a  stem, 
and  clothing  it. 

INENCHTMA.  Fibro-cellular  tissue, 
that  is  to  say,  cells  having  the  appearance 
of  spiral  vessels. 

INERMI&  Destitute  of  any  kind  of 
spines  or  pricldes. 

INFERIOR.  Growing  below  some  other 
organ  ;  thus,  an  inferior  calyx  grows  l>elow 
tne  ovary,  whilst  an  inferior  ovary  grows, 
or  seems  to  grow,  below  a  calyx. 

INFLATED.  Thin,  membranous,  slightly 
transparent,  swelling  equally,  as  if  inflated 
with  air. 

INFLORESCENCE.  The  manner  In 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged. 

INFOSSOUS.  Sunk  in  anything,  as  veins 
in  some  leaves,  leaving  a  channel,  how- 
ever. 

.   INFRACTOUS.    Curved  inwards. 

INFUNDIBULAR,  INPUNDIBULI- 

FORM.    Funnel-shaped. 

INFUNDIBULI-CAMPANULATE.  Be- 
tween funnel-shaped  and  bell-shaped. 

INGA.  A  very  extensive  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  of  the  section  Mimosece, 
comprising  nearly  one  hundred  and  flfty 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America,  princi- 
pally of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  They  form 
large  shrubs  or  trees,  sometimes  growing: 
flfty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  have  pinnate 
leaves  composed  of  from  two  to  flve  or 
six  pairs  of  largish  leaflets,  bearing  a  gland 
on  the  stalk  between  each  pair,  the  stalk 
being  frequently  winged  or  leaf-like.  The 
flowers  are  usually  white  or  yellowish,  and 
borne  in  variously  shaped  spikes  or  in 
nearly  globular  heads,  growing  singly  or 
in  clusters  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  generally  all  perfect,  and  have  a 
tubular  calyx,  and  a  tubular  or  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  enclosing  an  Indefinite 
number  of  stamens,  which  are  twice  or 
several  times  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and 
joined  together  at  the  bottom.  The  pods 
are  flattened  or  roundish,  with  thickened 
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edgPA.  and  the  seeds  tare  enreloped  In  a 
sweet,  generally  white  pulp. 

/.  Feuillei,  a  native  of  Peru,  Is  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  about  Lima,  where  the  in* 
habitants  call  It  Pacay,  and  commonly  eat 
the  white  pulp  of  its  pods.  Its  leaves  have 
winged  stalky  and  are  composed  of  three 
or  four  pairs  of  oval-oblong  leaflets,  which 
are  smooth,  and  tapered  towards  both 
ends.  Its  pods  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  feet  long. 

/.  spectairilis  Is  a  large  showy  tree,  called 
Guavo  real  In  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
where  it  is  commonly  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  its  eatable  pods,  as  it  also  is  in 
some  parts  of  New  Grenada.  The  leaves 
consist  of  two  pairs  of  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, egg-shaped,  pointed  leaflets,  the  upper 
pair  beinfiT  much  the  largest.  The  flowers 
are  pare  white,  succeeded  by  numerous 
large  pods,  two  or  more  feet  long,  and 
three  Indies  broad,  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  weight,  are  itcndulous  from  the 
branches.  The  white  pulp  surrounding  the 
seeds  in  the  pods  of  this  and  other  species 
of  the  genus,  has  a  pleasant  sweet  flavour, 
and  is  much  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Panama. 

/.  vera,  a  "West  Indian  tree,  common  In 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  has  leaves  with 
winged  stalks,  and  four  er  five  pairs  of 
elliptical  lance-shaped  leaflets.  Its  pods 
are  curved  like  a  reaper's  sickle,  and  mea- 
sure about  six  inches  long ;  the  pulp  con- 
tained in  these  is  sweet,  but  like  that  of 
several  other  species,  it  possesses  purga- 
tive properties.  [A.  S.] 

INGENHOUZIA.  A  name  applied  to  a 
Mexican  shrub,  described  as  being  like  a 
Gotgypium,  and  with  yellow  flowers,  pass- 
ing into  red,  and  numerous  stamens  in  one 
parceL  It  is  not  perfectly  known,  but  is 
evidently  allied  to  iheMalvaceoe.  [M.  T.  M.3 

INK-BERRY.  An  American  name  for 
Ptinoa  glaJber. 

INNATE.  Adhering  to  the  apex  of  a 
thing,  as  the  anther  to  the  apex  of  a  fliar 
ment. 

INNOVATIONS.  A  name  given  to  the 
new  branches  of  mosses,  which  are  pro- 
duced after  the  fructiflcatSon  has  been 
perfected,  or  after    the    first    complete 

I  growth  where  the  plants  remain  barren. 

'  A  difference  of  habit  may  arise  from  their 
snpprcsalon  or  peculiar  growth.  In  Bryum, 
tor  example,  the  innovations  arepnxluced 
from  the  floral  apex,  but  in  LejAatryum 
none  are  produced.  The  little  bud-like 
tofts  which  bear  the  male  organs  in  sonic 
species  of  Hvpnum  and  Dicranunif  which 
are  attached  very  slightly  to  the  stem, 
most  be  distinguished  from  true  Innova- 
tions. [M.  J.  B.] 

nroCARPUS.  This  genus  consists  of 
but  one  species,  a  large  tree,  native  of 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  trripics,  having 
alternate  entire  subcordat^  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  In  axillary  spikes.  They 
have  a  tabular  calyx,  arched  at  the  back, 
and  bifid;  five  petals  united  to  form  a 


short  tul>e ;  ten  stamens  in  two  rows,  the 
upper  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  corolla 
tube  and  the  lower  to  Its  base ;  and  a  one- 
celled  ovary  with  a  nearly  sessile  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  a  flbrous  pod  with  one  seed. 
The  genus  was  for  some  time  referred  to 
the  dapbnaceons  family.  Its  petals  being 
regarded  as  a.  calyx,  but  It  is  now  known 
Co  belong  to  Casalpinieaf,  a  section  of  the 
leguminous  family.  The  seeds  of  /. 
edulis  are  much  prized  by  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  Machlan 
they  almost  live  upon  them.  They  are, 
however,  not  palatable  food,  but  when 
boiled  or  roasted  in  ashes  are  sweet.  They 
are  less  agreeable  than  the  chestnut,  and 
are  not  suited  to  weak  stomachs.    [B.  C] 

INOSCULATIO.  The  operation  of  graft- 
ing or  budding. 

INSECT  FUNGI.  Many  animals  are 
subject  to  atucks  of  fungi,  but  none  more 
so  than  insects,  whether  in  a  perfect  state 
or  in  the  condition  of  caterpillar  or  chry- 
salis. Some  of  these  fungi  are  very  mi- 
nute, and  often  of  little  interest  except 
from  the  ravages  they  commit  amongst 
bees,  silkworms,  &c. ;  but  others,  on  the 
contrary,  are  large  and  sometimes  bril- 
liantly coloured,  and  attract  notice  from 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  in- 
sect on  which  they  grow.  These  belong  to 
the  genus  Cordiceps,  to  which  head  we  re- 
fer for  particulars.  Amongst  them  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  species  which 
is  so  often  brought  home  from  New  Zea- 
land, where  It  is  produced  in  abundance  on 
the  caterpillar  of  Hepialus  viresems.  Tlie 
white  mould  which  oozes  out  as  It  were 
between  the  abdominal  wings  in  autumn, 
is  In  all  probability  a  form  of  one  of  the 
curious  productions  which  we  shall  notice 
under  Saprolegnia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

INSERTION.  The  manner  in  which  one 
part  is  Inserted  Into  or  adheres  to,  or  ori- 
ginates from  another. 

INTEGER.  Properly  speaking,  this 
means  having  no  kind  of  marginal  or  other 
division ;  but  sometimes  It  has  been  used 
to  indicate  not  pinnatifld,  and  also  nearly 
destitute  of  marginal  division. 

INTEGERRIMUa  Perfectly  free  from 
division  of  the  margin  or  other  part. 

INTEGRA  VAGINA.  A  sheathing  petiole 
which  forme  a  continuous  tube,  not  slit  on 
one  side,  as  in  sedges. 

INTEGUMENTA  FLORALIA.  The  ca- 
lyx and  corolla. 

INTER.  In  composition  =  between :  as 
interfoliaeeus,  placed  between  leaves. 

INTERCELLULAR.  Anything  inter 
posed  between  tho  cells  or  tubes  of  tissue. 

INTERMEDIUS.  Standing  between  two 
bodies  in  a  different  row,  as  petals  when 
they  alternate  with  sepals.  Also  half-way 
between  one  thing  and  another. 

INTERNODE.  The  space  which  inter- 
venes between  two  nodes. 
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INTERRUPTED.  When  any  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  is  destroyed  by  local 
causes:  a  leaf  is  interruptedly  pinnated 
when  some  of  the  pinnae  are  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  or  wholly  wanting. 

INTERVENIUM.  The  space  of  paren- 
chyma between  the  veins. 

INTEXINE.  That  coating  of  thepollen 
which  Is  next  the  extlne  or  outer  crust, 
and  above  the  intlne  or  inner  lining. 

INTINE.  The  Innermost  lining  of  the 
shell  of  a  pollen  grain. 

INTORTUS.    Twisted  upon  itself. 

INTRA.  Plated  within  anything ;  as  i»i- 
trafoliaceus,  placed  within  the  axil  of  a 
leaf. 

INTRARIUS.  Turned  inwards  ;  that  is 
to  say,  towards  the  centre  of  a  flower 

INTRAVALVULAR.  Placed  within 
valves,  as  the  dissepiments  of  many  cru- 
clfers. 

INTRICATE.    Entangled. 

INTR0CX7RVUS,  INTROFLEXUS,  IN" 
TROPLEXED.    Curved  inwards. 

INTRORSE.  Turned  towards  the  axis 
to  which  it  appertains;  as  an  anther  when 
its  valves  face  the  centre  of  a  flower. 

INTROVENIUM.  Hidden-veined ;  when 
veins  are  so  much  buried  in  parenchyma 
that  they  are  not  visible  on  external  in- 
spection. 

INTRUSUS.  Pushed  inwards  ;  as  when 
the  base  of  a  fruit  is  so  concave  as  to  seem 
as  if  pushed  inwards  by  the  peduncle. 

INULA.  A  genus  of  composite  plants, 
having  the  outer  or  ray  florets  strap-shaped 
and  containing  pistils  only,  while  the 
central  florets  arc  tubular  and  contain 
both  pistils  and  stamens ;  the  anthers  have 
two  bristles  at  their  base :  the  pappus  con- 
sists of  rather  rough  hairs,  arranged  In  a 
single  row ,  and  the  involucre  consists  of 
numerous  overlapping  scales,  but  the  recep- 
tacle is  devoid  <)f  scales.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  occur  throughout  Europe 
and  central  Asia.  /.  ITeZenium,  Elecampane, 
occurs  spontaneously  in  this  country,  but 
liavlng  long  been  cultivated  in  herb  gar- 
dens, it  is  considered  that  it  may  origin- 
ally have  been  derived  from  such  a  source. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  stem  from 
three  to  five  feet  high ;  large  saw-toothed 
leaves  tapering  to  a  stalk,  the  upper  ones 
pmaller,  and  embracing  the  stem :  and  large 
heads  of  yellow  flowers.  The  root  has  an 
aromatic  camphor-like  taste,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  crystalline  substance  called 
helcnin,  allied  in  chemical  constitution  to 
creosote.  It  also  contains  a  quantity  of 
starchy  material,  called  Inulin,  which  dif- 
fers from  ordinary  starch  in  being  coloured 
yellow  by  iodine.  Elecampane  was  for- 
merly much  used  as  an  aromatic  tonic, 
and  as  a  stimulant  of  all  the  secreting 
organs,  likewise  in  coughs,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

I.  Conyza,  a  common  hedge  plant  in  some 


parts  of  England,  grows  to  the  height  of 
two  to  three  feet,  and  has  rough  leaves, 
and  numerous  small  flower-heads  disposed 
in  a  corymb  This  plant,  called  Plough- 
man's Spikenard,  has  a  somewhat  aromatic 
odour.  Its  leaves  are  occasionally  gather- 
ed in  place  of  those  of  Digitalia,  from 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
roughness  and  their  smelL        [M.  T.  M.] 

INUNCANS.  Said  of  surfaces  covered 
with  little  hooked  hairs,  as  the  leaves  of 
some  species  of  Galium. 

INUNDATE.  Flooded.  Sometimes  co- 
vered with  water,  sometimes  dry. 

INU8.  A  termination  expressing  the 
quality  of  resemblance,  as  calycinus^  like 
a  calyx  in  position,  in  colour,  &c. ;  it  also 
expresses  augmentation,  as  caXydwiSt  hav- 
ing a  large  calyx. 

INVERTED.  Having  the  apex  In  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  some  other 
thing;  as  many  seeds. 

INVERTENTIA  FOLIA.  Leaflets  whicli 
in  their  sleep  hang  downwards,  but  toucb 
by  their  upper  surfaces. 

INVOLUCEL,  INVOLUCELLUM.  A  di- 
minutive involucre;  a  secondary  Invo- 
lucre usually  not  containing  more  than  one 
or  two  flowers. 

INVOLUCRAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  an 
Involucre. 

INVOLUCRATE.    Having  an  Involucre. 

INVOLUCRE,  INVOLUCRUM.  A  ring 
or  rings  of  bracts  surrounding  several  flow- 
ers. Also  the  perldium,  volva,  or  annulus 
of  some  fungals.  Also  the  cup-formed 
external  indusla  of  some  ferns. 

INVOLUCRARIA.  A  genus  of  Cactarbi- 
taceo^,  consisting  chiefly  of  Indian  species, 
nearly  allied  to  Trichoaanthea,  but  having- 
the  segments  of  the  corolla  entire,  and  the 
bracts  of  the  racemes  of  male  flowerslarge, 
leafy,  concealing  the  flowers  before  their 
expansion.  [M.  T.  M.] 

INVOLUTE,  INVOLUTIVE.  When 
edges  are  rolled  inwards  on  each  side,  as 
the  leaf  of  the  apple. 

lOCHROMA.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can shrubs  belonging  to  the  Solanacecp,  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  handsome  violet 
or  purple-coloured  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
tubular,  somewhat  distended,  with  five  un- 
equal teeth,  and  becomes  larger  as  the 
fruit  ripens.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  much 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  conceals  ttie 
stamens.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  two- 
celled,  many-seeded,  and  enclosed  within 
the  bladdery  calyx.  /.  tvlmlo8um  and  T. 
lanceolatum  are  handsome  greenhouse 
shrubs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

lODINA.  A  genus  of  Olacaceas,  a  South 
American  shnub  with  rhomboid  leathery 
leaves,  spinous  at  the  angles  and  apex,  and 
subsessile  flowers  in  axillary  glomerules 
having  a  flve-cleft  calyx,  five  petals  on  a 
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fleshy  disk,  five  stamens,  and  a  two-celled 
ovary  Immersed  in  tlie  disk.       [J.  T.  S.] 

lONE.  A  genus  of  epipliytal  orchids 
from  the  Himalayas,  numbering  seven  spe- 
cies. They  are  tufted  plants,  three  to  nine 
I  inches  high,  with  pseudobulbs  bearing  a 
single  coriaceous  leaf,  and  a  radical  flower- 
scape  ending  in  a  spike  of  small  white  or 
;  violet  flowers.  The  lip  is  narrow  like  the 
sepals,  and  there  are  four  pollen-masses 
attached  to  two  distinct  glands.  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  remarks  that  with  the  habit  of  Bolbo- 
phyllum,  this  genus  unites  the  glands  and 
pollen-masses  of  Angrceetcm.  Its  long 
membranous  two-lipped  calyx,  dwarf  pe- 
tals, and  large  lip  with  fleshy  axis  usually 
extended  into  a  dagger-shaped  point,  are 
very  unlike  anytbing  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  genera.  He  also  notes  that 
it  forms  a  transition  from  VandetB  to  Mo 
laxidecB.  [A.  A.  B.] 

lONIDIUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
YiolaeetBt  whose  species  are  natives  for  the 
most  part  of  subtropical  America.  Their 
flowers  are  characterised  by  the  sepals  nut 
being  extended  at  the  base ;  by  the  five  un- 
equal petals,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  rest ;  and  by  the  detached  sta- 
mens. The  roots  of  some  of  the  species 
contain  emetin,  and  may  be  used,  there- 
fore, instead  of  ipecacuanha.  What  is 
called  White  Ipecacuanha  consists  of  the 
roots  of  I.  Ipecacuanha.  Another  species, 
fomed  in  Peru  for  the  cure  of  tubercular 
elephantiasis,  is  /.  microphyllumf  whose 
roots  act  powerfully  as  emetics  and  purga- 
tives. The  root  of  /.  suffruticosum,  an 
Indian  plant.  Is  likewise  used  medicinally 
in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  the 
leaves  as  external  applications.  (M.  T.  M.] 
lONOPSIDIUM.  A  genus  of  Cfruci/ercB, 
containing  extremely  small  Portuguese 
and  Algerian  annual  plants,  with  scarcely 
any  stem,  numerous  long-stalked  sn^all 
roundish  root  leaves,  and  scape-like  flower- 
stalks,  each  bearing  a  small  white  or  pur- 
plish flower.  The  pouch  is  roundish,  late- 
rally compressed,  slightly  notched  at  the 
apex,  with  keeled  wingless  valves  more 
turgid  than  is  usual  among  the  genera,  in 
which  the  partition  is  in  the  narrowest 
diameter  of  the  pouch,  whence  the  plant 
used  to  be  placed  in  Cochlearia  though 
reaUy  allied  to  Capsella.  [J.  T.  S.] 

10NOPSI8.     A  small  genus  of  elegant 
little  epiphytal  orchids  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica.   They  are  stemless  plants,  having 
small  pseudobulbs  emitting  wiry  roots,  a 
few  lance-shaped   leaves,  and  an   erect 
slender  flower-scape,   ending  in  a  pani- 
cle of    numerous   small    pink  or  white 
,  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a  violet  in 
'  form— whence  the  generic  name.     The 
'  Kpals  and  petals  are  small  and  connivent ; 
,  tiie  lip  large,  fan-shaped,  two-lobed  at  the 
I  spex,  and  slightly  spurred  at  the  base  ; 
•  and  there  are  two  pollen-masses  attached 
I  to  the  end  of  a  linear  caudicle  with  an 
I  oblong  gland  at  the  base.    Their  delicate 
'  flowers  remain  for  a  long  time  expanded 
without  fading.  [A.  A.  B.] 


IPlfiBRAKCO.    Pataifonnla  vulneraria. 

IPECAC.  AMERICAN.      Oillenia   Mtipit- 

ceo.  — ,  WILD.  Euphorbia  Jpeeacuanr 
ha. 

IPECACTANHA.  The  root  of  CephMlia 
Ipecacuanha.  — ,  BASTARD.  Aaclepias 
curatsavica.  — ,  BLACK,  or  PERUVIAN. 
Psyehotrta  ^metica.  — ,  FALSE  BRAZI- 
LIAN, lonidmm  Ipeeanuxnha.  —,  GUI- 
ANA. Boerhaavia  deciimbena.  —.STRIA- 
TED. Psychotriaemetiea.  — ,  UNDULA- 
TED. Richard$onia  scabra.  — ,  VENE- 
ZUELA. Sareostemma  glaucum.  — , 
WHITE.  lonidium  Ipecacuanha;  also 
Jiichardsonia  scabra.  — ,  WILD.  Ascle- 
piaa  curataavica. 

IPECACUANHA  DBS  ALLEMANDS. 
(Fr.)    VineeUnricum  offlcinaU. 

IPE-TABAOCO,  or  IPEUNA.  Names 
given  to  certain  hard-wooded  species  of 
Bignonia,  in  Brazil. 

IPHIGENIA.  A  genus  of  Liliacea  from 
India,  with  the  habit  of  the  Australian 
genus  AnguiUaria,  from  which  it  differs 
by  its  Introrse  anthers,  and  styles  united 
at  the  base.  They  are  glaucous  herbs, 
with  coated  bulbs,  erect  leafy  stems,  and  a 
three-flowered  or  racemose  Inflorescence ; 
the  perianth  deciduous  coloured  with 
linear  divisions  spreading  like  a  star,  the 
filaments  hairy,  the  style  with  three  stig- 
mas. [J.  T.  SO 

IPIE.    Bas8ia  laiifolia. 

I PO.  A  Malay  name  for  the  Upas  poison. 

IPOMiEA,  A  large  genus  of  Convolvur 
lacece,  widely  distributed  •  over  all  warm 
climates,  with  a  few  species  extending 
into  North  America,  and  into  ex  tratropical 
Africa  and  Australia.  They  are  twining 
prostrate  creeping  or  rarely  low  and  erect 


Ipoinea  batatoldet. 

herbs,  occasionally  woody  at  the  base,  very 
rarely  shrubby,  with  entire,  lobed,  or  di- 
vided leaves,  and  generally  large  and 
showy  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  In 
small  cymes,  rarely  solitary.  The  flowers 
have  a  calyx  of  five  sepals ;  a  campanulate 
or  tubular  corolla  with  a  spreading  entire 
or  angular  limb,  rarely  deeply  lobed  ;  five 
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included  stamens ;  a  two  or  three-celled 
ovary  with  two  ovules  In  each  cell ;  and 
a  slender  style  with  a  bilobed  stigma,  the 
lobes  capitate. 

IponuBa  is  frequently  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  plant  because  of  Its  showy 
flowers,  but  It  derives  Its  chief  importance 
from  the  medicinal  properties  which  many 
of  its  species  possess.  These  depend  chiefly 
on  an  acrid  juice  which  abounds  in  their 
roots,  and  which  has  a  strongly  purgative 
quality  arising  from  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  resin.  Sometimes  sugar  and 
starch  replace  the  resin,  and  a  valuable 
edible  root  is  obtained ;  this  is  remarkably 
the  case  in  the  allied  genus  BatatM,  the 
root  of  one  species  of  which  is  the  sweet 
potato.  Although  the  best  jalap  is  obtal  ned 
from  Exogonium  purga,  yet  many  species 
of  Ipomoea  supply  it,  though  of  an  inferior 
quality.  J.  Turpethum,  a  native  of  India 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
employed  by  the  natives  as  a  common  pur- 
gative, and  although  the  resin  is  more 
diluted  than  in  the  true  jalap,  it  is  free 
from  the  nauseous  taste  and  smell  of  that 
drug.  The  Mechameck  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians  is  I.  pandurata.  Its  pow- 
dered root  acts  like  rhubarb,  and  has  also 
some  reputation  as  a  diuretic.  The  root 
of  the  South  American  /.  hatatoides  hss 
sufllcient  of  the  purgative  resin  to  cause 
it  to  be  employed.  Scammony,  it  is  said, 
can  be  obtained  from  /.  tuberosa,  the 
Spanish  Arbour  Vine  of  Jamaica.  /.  sensi- 
tiva  is  remarkable  for  the  Irritability  of 
its  corolla.  [W.  CJ 

IPOMOPSIS.  A  subgenus  of  GiliOt  com- 
prising those  species  which  have  alter- 
nate divided  leaves,  flowers  solitary  or 
somewhat  clustered,  and  a  corolla  tube 
very  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  See 
QiLiA,  [C.  A.  J] 

IRESI9E.  A  genus  of  Amaranthaeea, 
natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Ame- 
rica (a  single  species  reaching  as  far 
north  as  Ohio),  and  also  of  Australia.  They 
are  herbs  with  opposite  stalked  leaves,  and 
small  scarious  white  flowers  in  lax  pani- 
cles, or  dense  heads,  or  spikes.  The  flowers 
are  often  polygamous,  or  dioecious  by  abor- 
tion. The  fruit  Is  a  globular  indehi scent 
utricle.  [J.  T.  a] 

IRIARTEA.  A  genus  of  palms,  from 
which  have  recently  been  separated  Socra- 
tea,  Iriartella,  CatobUutius,  Ac.  The  wax 
palm  (CeroxyUm),  which  has  been  combined 
with  it  by  some  botanists,  is  here  kept  dis- 
tinct. As  now  defined,  Iriartea  consists 
of  five  species,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  the  others  of  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  river.  All  of  them  are  tall-grow- 
ing plants,  some  of  them  attaining  a  height 
of  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  or  even  higher,  and 
they  are  frequently  elevated  above  the 
conical  mass  of  cylindrical  roots,  which 
gives  them  a  most  remarkable  appearance. 
The  stems  are  smooth,  and  marked  with 
distant  circular  scars,  generally  almost 
cylindrical,  but  occasionally  swollen  or 
bulged  out  towards  the  top.   They  bear  a 


crown  of  large  pinnate  lear<>s.  the  lower 
part  of  the  stalks  of  which  form  a  cylin- 
drical sheath  nmnd  the  top  of  the  stem  ;^ 
the  leaflets  are  somewhat  trapezoid  in.!* 
form,  and  jagged  on  one  side.  The  flower- , 
spikes  are  i)endulousfrom  below  the  leaves* . 
and  have  several  spathes,  the  innermost 
of  which  rx>mpletely  encloses  them  while 
young,  but  eventually  splits  open  ;  botb 
sexes  of  flowers  are  borne  on  the  same 
spike.  The  fruit  is  roundish  or  egg-shaped, 
and  contains  a  single  seed.  ^ 

/.  exorrhiza,  the  Pashiuba  or  Pazinbft 
palm  of  Brazil,  is  the  tallest-growing  spe- 
cies, and  its  cone  of  roots  is  sometimes  so 
high  that  a  man  can  stand  in  the  centre, 
with  the  tall  tree  above  his  head.  These 
aerial  roots,  being  covered  with  little  aspe- 
rities, are  commonly  used  by  the  Indians  as 
gnrers,  whilst  the  hard  outer  wood  of 
the  stem  is  employed  for  various  portions 
of  their  houses,  and  likewise  exported  to 
the  United  States  for  making  umbrelU 
handles.  [A.  SJ 

TRIARTBLLA.  A  small  South  Ameri- 
can palm,  formerly  called  Inmrtea  setigera. 
It  differs  greatly  in  general  appearance 
from  the  Iriartecu,  which  are  all  tall  stuut- 
growing  palms,  whilst  this  seldom  grows 
higher  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and 
has  a  perfectly  straight  cylindrical  trunk 
scarcely  more  than  an  inch  thick.  The 
flowers  also  differ  in  the  males  having  a 
small  rudimentary  pistil  In  the  centre  of 
the  flfteen  stamens,  whilst  the  females 
have  no  sterile  stamens,  containing  only  a 
three-celled  ovary.  The  Indians  on  the 
Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  where  this  palm 
grows  in  the  underwood  of  the  forests,  use 
its  slender  stems  for  making  their  grava- 
tanas,  or  blow-pipes,  the  weapon  com- 
monly employed  by  them  In  the  pursuit  of 
game,  and  through  which  they  blow  small 
poisoned  arrows  with  unerring  accuracy 
and  to  a  considerable  distance.  These 
gravatanasare  usually  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  long,  and  have  a  bore  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  stems,  being  soft  and 
spongy  in  the  centre,  are  easily  bored  by 
pushing  a  rod  of  hard  wood  through  them, 
but  In  order  to  have  the  bore  perfectly 
smooth,  the  Indians  prefer  splitting  them 
in  halves  and  carefully  working  a  groove 
in  each  half,  afterwards  neatly  reuniting 
and  binding  them  round  with  the  smooth 
shining  bark  of  a  creeping  plant.    [A.  8.] 

IRIDACE^.  (Enaala,  Irida.)    A  natural 
order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  belong- 
ing to  Lindley*s  narcissal  alliance  of  Endo- 
gens.     Herbs  with  corms,  rhizomes,   or 
fibrous  roots,  and  mostly  with  equitant 
;  leaves,and  flowers  in  sheaths.  Perianth  six- 
'  parted,  in  two  rows,  sometimes  irregular ; 
stamens  three,  inserted  at  the  base  of  tbe 
I  outer  row  of  the  perianth ;  anthers  innate, 
,  opening  on  the  back  ;  style  dividing  into 
,  three  petal-like  portions,  which  bear  tbe 
I  stigmas.  Capsular  fruit  three-celled,  ttaree- 
;  valved,  opening  in  a  locullcidal  manner ; 
'  seeds  with  hard  albumen.    The  plants  are 
found  both  in  warm  and   temperate  re- 
I  glons ;  they  abound  at  the  Cape  of  Qood 
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Hope.  Tbey  haye  fragrant,  stimulant,  and 
acrid  qualities.  The  stigmatlc  processes 
of  Cfrocua  tativtu  yield  saffron ;  the  rbl- 
wmes  of  Iris  Jtorentina  have  the  odour  of 
violets.  Upwards  of  SOO  species  in  some 
fifty  Kenera  are  known.  Examples :  Iris, 
Gladiolus,  Crocus,  Ixia.  [J.  H.  &] 

IRIDJBA.  A  genua  of  the  rose-spored 
Alga,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Chyp- 
Umemiace€e,  distinguished  by  its  flat  frond, 
which  is  simple  or  loosely  divided,  bearing 
compound  capsules,  immersed  in  its  sub- 
stance. It  is  closely  allied  to  OUfartina, 
and  distinguished  principally  by  the  dif- 
ferent position  of  the  capsules,  and  the 
frond  being  less  regularly  cleft.  /.  edtilis, 
which  is  easily  known  by  its  lough  obo- 
T&te  dark-red  frond,  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base,  is  sometimes  eaten  like  the  com- 
mon dulse,  Bhodomenta  ptUmaia,  and  has 
been  employed  In  the  preparation  of  a  dye, 
which  is  probably  fugitive.  The  genus 
contains  many  species,  most  of  which  in- 
habit the  Southern  seas.  [M.  J.  B.J 

IRIDINB.    (Fr.)    Vieusseuxia. 

IRIO.    Sisymbrium  Irio. 

IRI&  A  beautiful  and  extensive  genus 
ot  perennial  plants,  giving  its  name  to  the 
order  Iridace€e.  They  are  very  common  in 
gardens,  and  one  or  two  rank  amongst  oar 
native  wild  flowers.  The  greater  part  have 
fleshy  rhizomes,  and  sword-shaped  leaves 
of  greater  or  less  breadth,  but  some  few 
are  tufted  plants,  with  fibrous  roots,  and  a 
few  others  bulbous.   The  flowers  are,  in 


Irl«  florentina. 
many  of  the  species,  large  and  very  showy, 
being  of  bright  or  well-contrasted  colours. 
The  perianth  is  six-parted,  with  a  short 
tube,  but  of  the  six  segments  the  three 
outer  are  reflexed,  and  very  frequently 
bearded  at  the  base,  and  the  three  inner 
erect  and  very  frequently  smaller  than  the 
outer;  there  are  three  stamens  inserted 
at  the  base  of  the  outer  segments,  and 
kaving  the  anthers  turned  outwards ;  and 


\  a  triquetrous  style  with  three  petaloid  di- 
lated stigmas,  each  opposite  the  stamens, 
keeled  above,  and  hollow  beneath,  having 
a  transverse  fold  towards  the  front.  Tlie 
capsule  is  three  or  six-angled,  and  three- 
celled,  containing  numerous  seeds.  The 
species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Asia,  a  few  extend- 
ing to  North  America  and  North  Africa. 
Orris  root,  which  has  the  odour  of  violets, 
and  so  much  used  for  perfumery  powders, 
&c,  is  the  rhizome  of  J.  florentina,  a  species 
with  large  white  flowers.  The  root  pos- 
sesses carthartic  and  emetic  properties ;  it 
is  also  sometimes  chewed  by  persons  who 
have  offensive  breath.  The  common  na- 
tive species,  /.  Pseudroconis,  found  by  the 
margins  of  ponds  and  streams,  possesses 
astringent  properties,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  galls  in 
making  ink,  as  well  as  for  dyeing  black. 
Another  species,  /.  versicolor,  has  purga- 
tive rhizomes.  As  garden  flowers,  the  spe- 
cies of  Iris  rank  amongst  the  most  orna- 
mental of  hardy  perennials.  [T.  M.J 

IRIS,  PEACOCK.  Vieusseuxia.  —.SCOR- 
PION. Ins  alata.  — ,  SNAKB'SHEAD. 
Hermodaetylus  tuberosus. 

IRIS.  (Pr.)  The  Fleur-de-IIs,  the  em- 
blem of  France.  —  lyALLEMAGNE.  Iris 
germaniea.  —  DBS  MARA  IS.  Iris  Pseud- 
acorus.     —  DES    PRE8.      Iris     sibirica. 

—  DEUIL.  Iris  susiana.  —  GIGOT.  IrU 
fcetidissima.  —  JADNE.  Iris  Pseud-aco- 
rus.  —  NAINE.  IrU  pumila.  -  PLU- 
MEUSE.  —  Moroea  virgata.  —  TIGR^E. 
Morcea  sinensis. 

IRIS-ROOT.   The  same  as  Orris-root. 
IRONBARK-TREE.     Eucalyptus  resini- 
/era,  and  Sideroxylon. 

IRONHEADS.    Centaurea  nigra, 

IRON-TREE.    Biderodendron. 

IRON-WEED.    Vemonia. 

IRONWOOD.  Sideroxylon ;  also  the  tim- 
ber of  several  species  of  Diospyrus,  and  of 
Metrosideros  vera.  —  of  Bourbon.  Cupa- 
ma  Sideroxylon.  —  ot  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Eusideroxylon  Zuageri ;  also  Namia  vera, 
Intsia  amboinensis,  Cassia  florida,  Meme- 
cylon  /erretim,  Stadmannia  Sideroxylon, 
Dodoneea  Waitziana,  and  Sloitia  Sideroxy- 
lon.   —  of  Morocco.    Argania  Sideroxylon. 

—  of  New  South  Wales.  Argyrodendron 
tri/oliatum.  —  of  Norfolk  Island.  Note- 
Icea  longi/olia,  and  Olea  apetala.  —  of  North 
America.  Ostrya  virginiea,  and  Carpinus 
americajia.  —  of  South  Africa.  Olea  un- 
dulata  and  capenais.  —  of  S.  Sea  Islands. 
Casuarina  eguisetifolia.  —  of  Tasmania. 
Noieloea  ligustrina.  — ,  BASTARD.  Xanr 
thoxylon  Pterota.  — ,  BLACK.  Olea  un- 
dulata.  —,  JAMAICA.  ErythroxyUm  areo- 
latum.     — ,  WHITE.    Vepris  lanceolata. 

IRONWORT.  Siderttts;  also  Oaleopsis 
Ladanum.  — ,  YELLOW.  Galeopsis  vi^ 
losa. 

IRREGULAR.    Having  the  parts  which 
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constitute  one  series  of  a  flower  dissimilar 
In  size  or  form. 

IRUPB.    Victoria  regia, 

IRYINGIA.  A  genus  of  Simambaceee, 
allied  to  SouXamea  and  Amaroria,  but  dif- 
fering in  habit,  in  the  large  disk  under  the 
ovary,  and  in  several  other  characters.  It 
consists  of  tropical  African  trees,  entirely 
glabrous,  with  alternate  entire  leaves  con- 
volute in  the  bud,  and  leaving  prominent 
rings  on  the  branches  as  they  fail  off.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  in  terminal 
or  axillary  panicles.  The  drupaceous  fruits 
of  two  at  least  of  the  three  species  known 
are  edible,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
Wild  Mangos. 

ISACANTHU8.  A  genus  of  AajmihacecB, 
containing  a  single  species  from  Africa.  It 
Is  a  branching  shrub,  with  entire  leaves, 
and  white  flowers  in  few-flowered  termi- 
nal spikes.  The  calyx  Is  five-parted,  the  co- 
rolla has  a  slender  tube,  and  a  limb  consist- 
ing of  a  single  unequally  flve-lobed  lip,  and 
there  are  four  exserted  stamens.  [W.  C] 

ISACHNE.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  PanLcecBt  now  included  by 
Steudel  in  Pardcum.  [D.  M.] 

ISANTHERA.  A  genus  of  CyrtandracecBt 
containing  a  single  species  a  native  of 
India.  It  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  with  an 
erect  stem.obovate-cunelform  acute  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  axillary  clusters.  The  flowers 
are  polygamous.  The  hermaphrodite  ones 
have  a  flve-clef  t  calyx,  a  rotate  corolla,  four 
or  flve  stamens,  and  one-celled  ovary.  The 
female  flowers  want  the  corolla.  This  genus 
has  the  flowers  of  Piatyftemimi  conjoined 
to  the  habit  of  CyrUaidra.  [W.  C.3 

ISANTHUS.  A  genus  of  labiates,  hav- 
ing the  calyx  bell-shaped,  with  flve  equal 
lobes,  enlarging  as  the  fruit  ripens;  and 
the  corolla  slightly  longer  than  the  calyx, 
with  flve  nearly  equal  lobes.  The  only 
species,  /.  earuleuSt  is  a  small  annual,  co- 
vered with  clammy  hairs,  the  flowers  mi- 
nute, pale  blue.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
called  False  Pennyroyal.  [6.  D.] 

ISARIA.  An  Important  genus  of  flla- 
mentous  moulds,  connecting  them  very 
closely  with  the  lower  club-shaped  Hyme- 
nomycetea.  The  genus  is  divisible  into 
two  distinct  groups,  in  one  of  which  all 
the  species  grow  upon  insects,  and  prin- 
cipally upon  HyTnmtmtera.  It  is,  however, 
suspected  that  all  of  these  are  mere  con- 
ditions of  different  species  of  Cordiceps. 
The  species  of  the  second  group  grow 
upon  various  vegetable  substances,  and  a 
few  of  these  must  be  considered  as  mere 
sporiferous  forms  of  other  fungi.  Some 
good  species,  however,  remain,  which  are 
known  by  their  threads  being  compacted 
with  a  solid  mass,  which  may  be  either 
simple  or  branched,  the  free  tips  of  which 
bear  the  spores.  The  limits  between  some 
of  these  and  PigtUlaria  are  so  indefinite, 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  posi- 


tively to  which  genus  a  species  should  be 
referred.  [M.  J.  B.J 

I8ARIEI.  A  natural  order  of  fllamentons 
moulds  containing  those  genera  in  whicli 
the  fertile  threads  are  compacted,  and  have 
,  deciduous  pulverulent  spores  at  their  free 
I  apices.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
I  that  the  order  contains  two  sets  of  species 
which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  wltli 
Mweeditiu,  and  on  the  other  hand  with 
DemaLiei,  in  which  order  the  threads  are 
more  or  less  dark  and  carbonised.  Little  is 
known  of  exotic  species.  Ceratium,  hcwr- 
ever,  which,  from  its  texture,  would  per- 
haps be  better  referred  to  HyvMnomycetea, 
occurs  In  Ceylon,  and  we  have  one  of  tbe 
darker  series  in  India.  North  America,  as 
might  be  expected,  has  some  in  commou 
with  Europe,  besides  an  admixture  of  dis- 
tinct forms.  CM.  J.  B.3 

I8ATIS.  A  genus  of  Orueifera,  consist- 
ing of  erect  annual  or  biennial  plants, 
natives  of  Southern  Europe  and  TVestem 
Asia,  one  being  found  In  China.  They  have 
undivided  leaves,  with  a  bluish  blooin, 
the  lower  stalked,  the  upper  clasping  the  I 
stem ;  and  the  small  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  in  long  loose  erect  terminal  pani- 
cles, and  produce  flat  pendulous  pods  of 
an  elliptical  form,  with  a  strong  rib  alongr 
each  side. 

/.  titictoria,  the  Dyer's  Woad,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  native  of  South- 
eastern Europe,  from  whence  it  has  spread 
by  means  of  cultivation  and  become  na- 
turalised in  most  parts  of  Europe  as  far 
north  as  Sweden,  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
Asia.  It  is  a  biennial,  growing  from  eigh- 
teen inches  to  three  or  four  feet  higrh, 
with  a  smooth  straight  stem,  branched  to- 
wards the  top,  the  root-leaves  stalked,  in- 
versely egg-shaped  or  oblong,  and  coarsely 
toothed,  the  upper  ones  narrow  lance- 
shaped,  with  prominent  auricles  at  the 
<  base.  The  pods  are  rather  more  than  half 
'  an  inch  long,  broad,  and  very  blunt  at  the 
I  top,  but  tapering  to  the  base. 

Before  the  use  of  indigo  became  common 
1  among  European  dyers,  the  blue  colour- 
'  ing  matter  called  Woad,  obtained  from 
this  plant,  was  an  article  of  great  Import- 
ance, and  the  plant  was  extensively  cul- 
tivated ;  but  the  introduction  of  indigro 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  it,  and  it  is 
now  only  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
used  chiefly  by  woollen  dyers  for  mixing 
with  Indigo,  in  order  to  excite  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  generally  prepared  by  grindiner 
the  leaves  Into  a  paste,  which  is  then  care- 
fully fermented  In  heaps,  and  afterwards 
made  into  balls  or  bricks  for  sale.  Small 
quantities  of  these  balls  are  annually  im- 
ported from  the  continent,  amounting  In 
1859  to  200  cwt.  The  use  of  woad  as  a 
dye  dates  from  very  early  times.  Diosco- 
'  rides,  Pliny,  and  others,  mention  its  use 
!  for  dyeing  woo! ;  and  Caesar  relates  that 
I  the  ancient  Britons  used  it  for  Rtalningr 
I  their  bodies— the  word  Britain  beiner  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  brith  or  &n<, '  painted,' 
in  reference  to  this  custom. 
I     /.  indigotiea  is  cultivated  as  a  tinctorial 
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I^ant  In  tbe  north  of  China,  where  it  is 
called  Tein-ching.  It  is  a  small  half- 
shrubby  plAnt,  with  a  decumbent  stem, 
bearing  at  its  extremity  several  long 
drooping  racemes  of  small  yellow  flow- 
ers, and  smooth  black  flddle-shaped  pods 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  lower  leaves 
are  rather  flesby,  on  long  stalks,  oval, 
lance-shaped,  and  pointed,  with  the  edges 
slightly  toothed,  the  upper  ones  very  much 


iMtii  indigotlca. 
narrower  and  smaller.  In  the  north  of 
China,  this  plant  takes  the  place  of  the 
indigo  of  the  south,  and  its  colouring  mat- 
ter is  obtained  by  a  process  closely  analo- 
gous to  that  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  indigo,  bat  instead  of  being  thoroughly 
Inspissated,  so  as  to  form  solid  cakes,  it  is 
used  by  the  Chinese  dyers  in  a  semi-liquid 
or  pasty  state.  It  is  commonly  employed 
for  dyeing  cotton  cloth,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  dark-blue  colour.  [A.  8.] 

ISAUXIS.  A  genus  of  Indian  trees,  be- 
longing to  the  DipterocarpcuxcB,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  Yateriaf  by  the  flowers 
being  arranged  in  short  axillary  panicles, 
the  segments  of  the  calyx  increasing  in 
rize  as  the  fruit  ripens,  by  the  petals  which 
are  sickle-shaped  and  larger  than  the 
sepals ;  by  the  fifteen  stamens,  which  have 
oblong  anthers  ;  and  by  the  short  style 
and  dub-shaped  stigma.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ISCKfiMUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
kmging  to  the  tribe  AndropogoviecBt  now 
included  in  Andropogon.  [D.  M.] 

IBCHABtlM.    Biarum, 

ISCHNIA.  A  genus  of  Pedaliaeea,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  a  native  of  Mexico. 
It  is  an  erect  herb,  with  opposite  petiolate 
ovate  acute  leaves,  and  pale  violet  flowers 
on  long  opposite  and  axillary  peduncles, 
arranged  in  loose  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
flve-coottaed  and  persistent;  the  corolla 
tabe  slightly  curved,  and  its  spreading 
Bub  obscurely  flve-deft.  The  nut-like 
trait  is  indehiscent,  and  famished  with 
ioar  long  divaricate  horns.   This  genus 


has  an  herbaceous  flower,  but  the  fruit  is 
that  of  PedaUum. 

ISERTIA.  A  genus  of  Central  American 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  belonging  to  the 
CinchonacMB.  The  flowers  have  a  long  ta- 
bular corolla,  the  limb  of  which  is  divided 
into  six  woolly  segments ;  the  anthers  are 
six,  sessile,  concealed  within  the  corolla ; 
the  ovary  has  six  compartments,  each  con- 
taining several  ovules.  The  species  have 
handsome  scarlet  flowers.         [M.  T.  M.] 

ISIDIUM.  A  corolla-like  elevation  of 
the  tballus  of  a  lichen,  bearing  a  globule 
at  its  end. 

ISEEEL.    Seillaindiea. 

I8MENE.  A  small  genus  of  pancrati- 
form  ilman/HtdacMF,  consisting  of  bulbous 
plants  of  South  America,  mostly  Peruvian. 
They  have  lanceolate  leaves  sheathing  at 
the  base,  and  tall  scapes  bearing  at  top 
an  umbel  of  few  or  many  flowers,  the  peri- 
anth of  which  has  an  elongated  three-cor- 
nered tube  curved  in  the  upper  part,  and 
broader  in  the  throat,  a  six-parted  limb  with 
narrow  spreading  segments,  and  a  fun- 
nel-shaped six-lobed  lacerately-toothed 
coronet,  each  lobe  deeply  emarginate  and 
having  an  antheriferous  filament  projected 
inwards  from  the  sinus.  The  ovary  is 
three-celled  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell, 
and  supporting  a  filiform  declinate  style 
with  a  globose  stigma ;  and  the  seeds  are 
few,  green,  and  bulb-like.  /.  Amancaes  is 
the  Peruvian  Daffodil,  and  the  name  of 
Sea  Daffodil  is  given  to  I.  caUUhina,  both 
very  beautiful  plants.  [T.  M.] 

ISNARDIA.  A  genus  of  aquatic  or  marsh 
herbs  belonging  to  the  order  OnagracecBt 
of  which  the  characters  are :  stamens  four ; 
calyx  four-parted  persistent ;  capsule  not 
tapering  to  a  point ;  seeds  many,  destitute 
of  any  feathery  or  hairy  appendage.  /. 
paXustria  is  remarkable  only  for  having 
been  found  growing  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  for  having  been  subsequently 
lost  sight  of  until  it  was  rediscovered  in 
1827.  It  is  frequent  in  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  North  America,  and  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia.  [C.  A.  J.] 

I80BRIOU8,  ISODTNAMOUS.  Growing 
with  equal  force ;  two  of  the  names  of  the 
dicotyledonous  embryo. 

ISOCARPHA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican plants  of  the  composite  family,  near- 
ly related  to  Ageratum,  but  differing  in 
the  achenes  being  destitute  of  pappus, 
and  having  interspersed  among  them  on 
the  conical  receptacle  numerous  chaffy 
scales  like  those  composing  the  involucre. 
They  are  branching  weeds,  with  lance- 
shaped  or  linear  leaves,  and  solitary  or 
corymbose  flower-heads.  [A.  A.  B.] 

IS0CHILU8.  A  few  epiphytal  orchids 
of  tropical  America,  usually  with  slender 
erect  stems,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  furnished  with  broadly  linear  two- 
ranked  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  very 
short    bracted    spikie   of    small    dingy 
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pnrple  or  white  flowers.  The  relationship 
of  the  genus  is  with  Epidendrunit  but  the 
lip  is  free,  not  connate  with  the  column. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  free,  nearly  equal, 
and  connivent;  the  column  semiterete 
with  two  or  three  horns,  and  the  anthers 
four-celled,  with  four  pollen-masses,  each 
with  a  recurved  caudlcle.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ISOfiTES.  A  genus  of  LycopodiaeetBt 
with  subulate  fronds,  a  globose  rhizome, 
the  apex  of  which  is  sunk,  so  that  the 
bases  of  the  older  leaves  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  younger.  The  axillary  capsules 
are  incorporated  with  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  producing  either  antheridia  in  the 
shape  of  small  oblong  spores,  or  larger 
four-sided  spores,  which  germinate  by  cell- 
division  of  the  apex  In  which  archegonia 
are  formed,  from  whence  ultimately  the 
new  plant  is  produced.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  strictly  aquatic,  but  J.  Hyatrix,* 
which  has  lately  been  found  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  grows  in  sandy  places.  The  rhi- 
zome is  often  rough,  with  dark  homy 
processes  which  are  supposed  to  be  abor- 
tive leaves,  to  which  the  name  of  phyllo- 
pods  has  been  given.  The  leaves  are  stud- 
ded with  stomates,  and  the  rhizome  and 
roots  contain  annular  vessels  like  those  of 
Equisetum.  The  genus  occurs  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.         ptf.  J.  BJ 

ISO&TOPSIS.  The  generic  name  of  an 
annual  plant  of  the  composite  family  found 
in  South  and  West  Australia.  It  gets  this 
name  from  the  great  outward  resemblance 
it  bears  to  our  common  laoitea.  It  has 
numerous  small  sessile  floweivheads,  aris- 
ing from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and 
surrounded  by  a  few  grassy  leaves,  whence 
the  specific  name  graminifolia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ISOGYRUS.   Forming  a  complete  spire. 

ISOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Scirpece. 
Distinguished  by  the  Inflorescence  being 
in  spikes,  two  or  three  together  or  solitary ; 
scales  imbricated  on  all  sides,  all  florlfe- 
rous,  or  more  rarely  the  exterior  scales 
empty ;  stamens  three,  rarely  fewer ;  styles 
three.  Steudel  describes  two  hundred 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  warm  tem- 
perate zones  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
British  representatives  are  only  two  spe- 
cies, namely  7.  selaceus,  and  /.  Savii,  which 
with  most  British  authors  simply  form 
a  section  of  Scirptis.  £D.  M.] 

ISOLOMA.   Idndscea. 

ISOMERia  The  name  of  a  Oallfbmlan 
shrub,  forming  a  genus  of  CapparidacecB. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  four  equal 
sessile  petals ;  stamens  six,  upon  a  fleshy 
receptacle  which  is  prolonged  into  a  nar- 
row appendage ;  ovary  stalked ;  capsule 
large,  terminated  by  the  short  style.  The 
plant  has  a  disagreeable  odour.  [M.  T.  M.J 


»  The  Kulpture  of  tlie  tmall  tpom  or  anthe. 
ridia  ii  not,  howerer,  precisely  the  lame,  but 
more  like  that  of  /.  Durtcei,  in  the  only  (pedmen 
▼e  have  leen.  It  may  possibly,  therefore,  be  a 
•peciei  distinct  f^om  either. 


ISOMEROUS.  Equal  in  number;  an 
Isomerous  flower  Is  one  all  whose  parts 
are  equal  to  each  other  In  number. 

ISONANDRA.  The  inspissated  milky 
juice  of  one  of  the  species  of  this  genus  of 
SapotaeecB  constitutes  the  well-known  Gutta 
Percha,  and  ten  other  species  are  known. 
They  are  all  inhabitants  of  Southern  India, 
Ceylon,  Malaya,  and  the  adjacent  Islands, 
forming  lofty  forest  trees.  The  leaves  are 
entire  and  leathery.  The  flowers  small 
and  Inconspicuous,  produced  In  little  clus- 
ters, either  In  the  angles  of  the  leaves  or 
at  the  ends  of  the  young  branches.  They 
have  a  four  or  six-parted  calyx  and  cxy- 
roUa  enclosing  double  as  many  stamens^ 
which  are  all  fertile.  The  ovary  has  four 
or  six  ceUs,  and  eventually  becomes  a 
fleshy  fruit  containing  one  or  two  oily 
seeds. 

I.  Outta,  the  species  which  yields  Gutta 
Percha,  is  a  large  forest  tree  growing  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are 
Inversely  egg-shaped  and  entire,  of  a  pale 
green  on  the  upper  side,  but  covered  be- 
neath with  short  reddish-brown  shlningr 
down.  The  flowers  grow  in  clusters  of 
three  or  more  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

The  Gutta  Percha  (or  Gutta  Taban)  tree, 
and  Its  now  famous  product,  was  first 
brought  into  notice  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Montgomery  at  Singapore, 


Isonandra  Gutta. 
where  the  tree  was  then  common,  but  the 
Malays  having  adopted  the  extravagant 
method  of  felling  the  trees  in  order  to 
obtain  the  milky  juice,  it  is  now  quite  ex- 
tinct In  that  island,  though  it  fortunately 
exists  In  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  east- 
em  islands.  The  average  quantity  yielded 
by  each  tree  is  20  lbs. ;  and  as  18,593  cwt. 
were  imported  Into  this  country  in  185», 
It  follows  that  104,120  trees  would  have  to 
be  sacriflced  for  the  supply  of  the  Engliali 
market  alone.  The  raw  Gutta  Percha  ar- 
rives in  this  country  in  lumps  weighing 
from  flve  to  six  pounds,  which  are  cnt 
Into  slices,  softened  in  hot  water,  then 
torn  into  shreds  by  rapidly  revolving  cy- 
linders set  with  sharp  teeth,  and  throwxi 
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into  cold  water,  when  the  Impnrltleg  sink 
tnd  the  Gutta  Percha  floats  on  the  surface. 
The  shreds  are  then  transferred  to  hot 
water,  and  are  made  into  solid  masses 
which  are  afterwards  kneaded  by  machi- 
nery, in  order  to  expel  the  extraneous 
moisture. 

One  of  the  first  uses  to  which  Gutta 
Percha  was  applied  in  this  country  was 
for  the  soles  of  boots,  its  imperviousness 
to  water  and  grreat  durability  recommend- 
ing it  for  snrh  pn-^/^csM  TTom  1t«  jro- 
perty  of  be«-MUi]ntf  ]ii;ia<ic  hy  h%-ai.  i:  is 
yalnable  for  imMSi^ltlii^  nod  nirjuJrhng, 
and  it  is  UHt>d  tar  i&Hkitig  m  varrery  of 
useful artich':-,  f>a<:h  n*  liiMT-liArniU';:,  r.ij^g. 
places,    bucko  1^,    tar  tr  '  ;    ^>ut 

its  most  imi'irt^iir    i  '  -  its 

beinganon-coniluctor  ol  uiuObf  icji/.  w  (iich, 
combined  with  its  indestructibility  in  sea- 
water,  renders  it  applicable  for  coating 
the  wires  employed  for  submarine  tele- 
gr^hs.  Alkalies,  vegetable  acids,  and 
weak  mineral  acids,  also,  do  not  act  in- 
juriously upon  It,  hut  strong  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  corrode  it, 
and  turpentine,  benzole,  chloroform,  &c., 
completely  dissolve  it.  [A.  S.] 

I80NEMA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes,  hav- 
ing the  corolla  salver-shaped  with  a  five- 
parted  border,  its  tube  without  scales; 
the  filaments  of  the  anthers  simple  at  the 
apex ;  and  the  base  of  the  ovary  without 
scales.  /.  Smeathmanni  is  the  only  species ; 
it  is  a  small  hairy  shrub,  native  of  tropical 
Africa,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal 
clusters  of  flowers.  [G.  DJ 

ISOPAPPUa  A  genus  of  composite 
plants,  found  in  Texas.  The  two  known 
species  are  hirsute  annual  herbs,  with  nu- 
merous lance-shaped  leaves,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  small  yellow-rayed  flower-heads, 
supported  on  slender  stalks,  and  disposed 
hi  loose  much-branched  panicles.  From 
Stenottu,  and  other  allies,  they  differ  in  the 
narrow  scales  of  the  involucre,  and  in  the 
pappus  being  composed  of  a  single  series 
of  capillary  nearly  equal  bristles :  whence 
the  name.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ISOPHOROnS.  Transformable  into 
something  else.  Thus,  Actinia  is  an  iso- 
phorous  form  of  Dendrobium,  Paxtonia  of 
SpaihoglcttiSf  and,  according  to  Morren, 
Angtdoa  and  Lycaste  of  Maxillaria. 

T80PHTSTS.  A  genus  of  Xelanfhaeea!, 
also  called  Hewardia.  It  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle Tasmanian  species,  I.  tasmanica^  with 
dry  rigid,  distichous,  equitant,  narrow, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  purple  flowers  on 
bracteated  scapes,  taller  than  the  leaves. 
The  perianth  is  six-leaved,  spreading  in  a 
star-like  form,  the  segments  acuminate; 
there  are  three  stamens,  with  short  broad- 
ly subulate  fllaments;  and  a  pyramldate, 
bhmtly  three-cornered,  three-celled,  many- 
seeded  ovary,  with  a  short  style,  and  three 
thick  recurved  stigmas.  The  spathes 
which  terminate  the  scapes  are  one  or 
two-flowered-  [T.  M.] 

I60PLEXIS.  Agenn8of>SEcropMttortac6(e, 


consisting  of  two  species,  formerly  in- 
cluded under  DigUaHr^  but  distinguished 
by  Lindley  on  account  of  their  shrubby 
habit,  and  their  corolla,  of  which  the  upper 
lobes  are  reflexed.  Both  the  /.  Sceptrnnit 
from  Madeira,  and  J.  eanarienaU,  from  the 
Canary  Tslands,  have  been  in  cultivation 
In  our  greenhouses ;  they  are  handsome 
plants,  with  terminal  racemes  of  showy 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  flowers. 

ISOPOGON.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Protecuxa,  forming  large  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  natives  of  the  extra-tropical  iiarts  of 
Australia,  principally  in  the  south-west 
portions  of  it  The  foliage  is  harsh  and 
rigid,  the  leaves  being  of  various  fonns, 
simple  or  much  divided.  They  are  filiform 
and  sharp-pointed  in  /.  petrvphiloidea,  I. 
tereti/olius.  &c. ;  lanceolate  and  leathery  in 
texture  In  /.  atteniuUiUf  J.  Umgxfoliua,  &c; 
wedge-shaped  and  deeply  toothed  in  /.  tri- 
partUus,  I.  Baxteri,  &e. ;  and  broadly  ovate 
in  I.  lati/olitu.  The  fiowers  grow  in  glo- 
bose, generally  terminal  heads,  and  have  a 
regularly  four-cleft  calyx  bearing  on  each 
of  its  concave  segments  a  nearly  sessile 
anther,  a  filiform  style  with  a  cylindrical 
or  spindle-shaped  stigma.  The  nut  con- 
tains a  single  wingless  seed.  [R.  H.] 

ISOPTERTX.  A  genus  of  Begoniacece, 
and  the  type  of  one  of  the  sections  of  that 
order,  according  to  Klotszch.  Its  charac- 
ters are  :  petals  of  staminate  flowers,  four, 
ciliately  toothed  at  the  apex  ;  anther  oval, 
short ;  fllaments  very  long,  not  united  ; 
branches  of  the  styles  bipartitely  multifld, 
and  papillose,  with  slender  somewhat 
terete  lobes;  fruit  top-shaped,  of  a  some- 
what cartilaginous  and  papery  consistence, 
three-horned  above,  attenuated  at  the 
base,  shortly  lengthened  out  at  the  apex. 
The  horns  are  short  cuspidate  erect  in- 
curved. The  one  species  referred  hither 
is  a  native  of  New  Grenada.        [J.  H.  B.J 

ISOPYRUM.  A  genus  of  Ranunadaeecet 
with  the  habit  of  Thalictrunit  but  really 
more  nearly  allied  to  Hellebonis.  They 
are  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia, 
and  are  slender  herbs,  with  the  leaves 
ternately  divided,  and  with  the  leaflets 
again  temate  or  three-lobed.  The  flowers 
are  stalked,  without  involucres,  white, 
with  flve  rather  large  petalold  sepals,  and 
flve  or  ten  minute  petals,  tubular  at  the 
base,  two-lipped ;  stamens  ten  or  more ; 
ovary  of  two  to  twenty  carpels,  which  be- 
come follicles,  containing  several  seeds 
each.  /.  thalictroidea  is  not  uncommon 
in  central  and  southern  Europe.  [J.  T.  S.J 

I80S.  In  Greek  compounds  =  equal. 
Placed  before  the  name  of  an  organ.  It  In- 
dicates that  it  Is  equal  In  number  to  that 
of  some  other  which  Is  understood  :  thus, 
Uostemonolu  is  said  of  plants  the  sta- 
mens of  which  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals. 

ISOTOMA.  A  genus  of  lobeliaeeous 
herbs,  distinguished  principally  by  the 
salver-shaped  corolla,  the  segments  of 
which   are  spreading    and  nearly  equaL 
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Llongiflora,  a  native  of  the  West  Indips,  is 
a  most  venomous  plant,  producing  danger- 
ous cathartic  symptoms.  It  proves  fatal 
to  horses  that  eat  It.  Others  of  the  species 
are  natives  of  Australia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ISOTROPia.  The  generic  name  of  a  few 
erect  or  decumbent  leguminous  herbs, 
found  In  South-west  Australia.  They  most- 
ly have  slender  rush-like  stems  six  Inches 
to  a  foot  high,  with  alternate  spathulate 
leaves  about  an  Inch  long,  usually  bilobed 
at  the  apex ;  and  solitary  and  long-stalked 
or  racemed  pea-flowers,  the  standard  yel- 
low with  purple  lines,  and  the  keel  and 
wings  purple.  The  flowers  are  much  like 
those  of  Chorozema,  so  often  seen  in  green- 
houses, and  have  a  deeply  four-cleft  calyx, 
and  orbicular  bllol)ed  standard,  free  sta- 
mens, and  an  oblong  membranaceous 
pod.  CA.  A.  B.3 

IS0TYPU8.  A  genus  of  South  American 
two-lipped  composites.  The  present  name 
supersedes  Caloskbis  :  which  see. 

ISPRUK.  An  Indian  powder  made  from 
a  species  of  Delphinium, 

I8THMIA.  One  of  the  finest  genera  of 
Diatomacece,  distinguished  by  its  trapaoid 
or  rhomboid  articulations,  which  are  com- 
pressed and  cellular,  marked  with  a  trans- 
verse zone,  composed  of  smaller  cells,  and 
supported  at  one  corner  by  a  short  stem. 
We  have  two  native  species  which  form 
most  Interesting  objects  for  the  .  micro- 
scope, and  are  very  instructive  as  exhibit- 
ing, most  distinctly,  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  cell-division  takes  place  in  these 
algsB.  The  new  frustules  are  either  at- 
tached alternately  as  in  Dt'otomo,  or  united 
to  each  other  by  means  of  a  very  short 
blunt  stem,  springing  from  one  comer  and 
fixed  to  different  points  of  the  older  frus- 
tules. [M.  J.  B.] 

ITAKA  WOOD.  A  cabinet  wood  pro- 
duced from  Machomutn  Sehomburgldi. 

ITEA  virginica,  the  only  representative 
of  this  genus  of  Escalloniacefe,  is  a  North 
American  shrub,  with  clusters  of  white 
flowers,  which  open  in  summer.  The  calyx 
is  bell-shaped ;  petals  five,  lance-shaped  ; 
stamens  flve,  attached  with  the  petals  to  the 
calyx;  ovary  with  two  compartments; 
fruit  capsular,  compressed.  This  shrub  is 
frequently  cultivated  in  shrubberies  in 
this  country,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  name  for  the  willow,  which  it 
resembles  in  its  mode  of  growth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ITOUBOU.   lonidium  Itiiba. 

IVA.  The  generic  name  of  a  few  rank- 
growing  annual  or  biennial  weeds  of  the 
composite  family,  found  in  marshy  or 
maritime  places  in  North  America.  The 
stems  have  nettle  or  willow-like  leaves, 
opposite  below,  and  alternate  above;  and 
the  greenish- white  flower-heads,  some- 
what like  those  of  Ariemtsia,  are  arranged 
in  racemes,  or  placed  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves  or  bracts.  The  florets  are 
all  tubular,  inconspicuous.         [A.  A.  B.J 


IVETTB.    (Pr.)    Ajnga  Chamcepitya,    — 
MUSQUEE.    Ajugalva, 
IVRAIE.    (Fr.)    Lolium  temtOentum. 

IVORT,  VEGETABLE.  The  hard  albu- 
men of  the  nuts  of  Phyielephas  moAyrocarpa. 

IVY.     Hedera   Helix.     — ,  AMERICAN". 

Ampelopsia  hederacea.      ~,  GERMAN.    A. 
garden  name  for  Sene/Ha  mikanoidea.    — , 
I  GROUND.       Nepeta    Glechoma.     — ,  POI- 
SON.   Rhus  Toxkodetidroiu 

IVYWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
AraXiacea. 

IXERBA.  A  genus  of  BrextaeecB,  re- 
present<fd  by  a  single  species,  /.  brexioides, 
which  is  an  elegant  evergreen  tree  of  New- 
Zealand,  growing  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
feet,  and  having  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
terminal  panicles  of  few  large  white  flow- 
ers. Hie  leaves  are  glossy,  leathery,  and. 
toothed ;  and  the  flowers  consist  of  flve 
calyx  leaves,  flve  petals,  flve  stamens,  and 
a  lobed  disk  surrounding  a  flve-celled 
ovary.  The  name  Ixerba  is  an  anagram  of 
Brexia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

IX I  A.  A  genus  of  beautiful  Cape  frlda- 
ceous  buItHtnberous  plants,  with  narroi^ 
ensate  leaves,  and  Blender  simple  or 
slightly  branched  stems  bearing  spikes  of 
large  showy  flowers,  various  in  colour,  and 
exceedinglyattractive  when  fully  expanded 
by  sunshine.  These  flowers  have  a  salver- 
shai^ed  perianth,  with  a  slender  tube,  and 
six-parted  spreading  equal  limb,  three  sta- 
mens inserted  in  the  throat,  with  flllform 
fllaments  and  versatile  anthers,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  with  numerous  ovules, 
terminating  in  a  flllform  style,  and  three 
narrow  linear  conduplicate  recurved  stig- 
mas. I.  viridiflora,  which  has  large  sea- 
green  flowers  with  black  markings  at  the 
base  of  the  segments,  is  a  very  singular- 
looking  as  well  as  beautiful  plant.  There 
are  a  great  many  species,  and  some  garden 
varieties.  [T.  M.] 

IXIANTHES  retzioidea  is  an  erect  Sontli 
African  shrub,  with  lanceolate  whorled 
leaves,  and  very  viscid  flowers,  growins- 
singly  or  two  or  three  together  on  axillary 
peduncles.  It  forms  a  genus  of  Scrophtda- 
riacecB  of  the  tribe  CheUmetB.  distinguished 
l)y  a  two-lipped  calyx,  by  the  corolla  which 
has  a  short  broad  tube,  a  short  erect  upper 
lip,  and  a  longer  three-lobed  spreading 
lower  lip,  and  by  the  stamens,  of  which  two 
only  bear  anthers. 

IXIANTHUS.  A  genus  of  the  gentian 
family,  represented  by  a  perennial  plant, 
native  of  Tenerifle,  with  sticky  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  The  calyx  is  provided  with 
exterior  triangular  bracts;  the  corolla 
Is  wheel-shaped,  with  a  fouixjleft  limb  ; 
there  are  four  stamens ;  and  the  capsule 
13  partly  two-celled,  two-valved.  [M.T.  M.3 

IXIOLiENA.  A  few  annual  Australian 
herbs  compose  this  genus,which  belongs  to 
the  same  group  of  the  composite  family 
as  the  everiastinga.  They  have  glutinous 
smooth  or  wooUy  stems,  six  inches  to  a 
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foot  high,  famished  with  lance-shaped  or 
linear  leaves,  and  terminating  In  one  or 
many  white  or  yellow  flower-heads  about 
half  an  inch  across.  These  contain  nume- 
roas  tubular  and  perfect  florets,  enclosed  in 
an  involucre  of  many  narrow  scales  which 
are  slightly  bent  out  at  the  apex  so  as  to  re- 
semble ray  florets.  From  their  allies  they 
differ  in  the  achenes  being  seated  on  a  frill- 
ed receptacle,  and  crowned  with  a  pappus 
of  numerous  long  rough  hairs,  as  well  as 
in  the  nature  of  the  involucre.  [A.  A.  BJ 

IXIOIilRTOX.  The  name  of  a  few  pretty 
bulbous  amaryllldaceous  plants  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Northern  Asia.  They  have  tuni- 
cated  bulbs,  and  simple  erect  stems  with 


Ixiolirion  montana. 
leafy  bracts,  smaller  upwards,  and  bearing 
a  few  flowers  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
narruw  linear,  channelled,  glaucous,  and 
sheathing  at  the  base :  and  the  flowers  are 
erect  long-stalked,  blue  or  violet,  with  a 
six-parted  funnel-shaped  or  subrotate  peri- 
anth having  narrow  lanceolate  divisions, 
six  erect  stamens,  and  a  somewhat  top- 
shaped  ovary,  with  a  filiform  style  and 
three  narrow  channelled  stigmas.  [T.  M.] 

IXIONAin'HES.  A  genus  of  the  flax 
family,  comprising  Ave  species  which  are 
found  In  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands, 
and  one  in  Hong  Kong.  They  are  smooth 
trees  or  bushes  with  obovate  or  elliptical 
leaves;  and  numerous  small  generally 
green  flowers  disposed  in  axillary  forked 
corymbs  usually  longer  than  the  leaves. 
The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  to  six 
rounded  sepals,  a  like  number  of  rounded 
I  petals,  ten  to  twenty  long  stamens,  and  an 
ovary  which,  when  ripe,  is  a  somewhat 
I  woody  five-celled  capsule.  [A.  A.  B.] 

IXODIA.    A  genus  of  OomposiUe,  com- 
prising two  erect  glutinous  herbs  of  South- 
east Australia,  with  slightly-winged  stems 
I  famished  vrtth  linear  hyssop-like  leaves, 
'  and  nomerons  white  flower-heads,  disposed 
'  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.    They 
'  have    much  the  appearance  of  Achillea, 
'  with  this  difference,  that  what  gives  the 
rayed  appearance  to  the  heads  here  is  the 


white  tips  of  the  invoincral  scales,  while 
in  milfoils  it  is  an  outer  row  of  strap- 
shaped  florets.  The  achenes  being  desti- 
tute of  pappus,  each  enveloped  by  a  chaffy 
scale,  distinguishes  the  genus  from  its 
near  allies.  [A.A.B.] 

IXORA.  A  genus  of  Indian  and  tropical 
African  shmbs,  with  corymbs  of  handsome 
flowers  of  a  scarlet  pink  or  white  colour, 
and  frequently  having  an  agreeable  fra- 
grance. The  corolla  is  salver-shaped  with  a 
long  slender  tube,  into  the  throat  of  which 
the  four  or  flve  anthers  are  Inserted  by 
means  of  very  short  fllaments.  The  fruit 
is  succulent,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  con- 
taining two  one-seeded  stones. 

Several  of  these  elegant  flowering  shrubs 
are  grown  in  stoves  in  this  country.  /. 
cocdnea  is  used  in  India  by  the  natives  for 
various  medicinal  purposes.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Hindoo  deity,  Iswarra,  to  whom  the 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers  of  these  plants 
are  offered  in  the  temples.        [M.  T.  M.j 

JABOROSA.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can herbs,  belonging  to  the  Solanacece,  and 
differing  from  Himeran^ua,  principally  in 
the  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  the  very 
short  fllaments  of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  M.] 

JABUTI.  The  edible  fruit  of  Psidium 
aWidum. 

JACARANDA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
Bigtioniacea,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
consisting  of  trees  with  opposite  abruptly 
biplnnate  leaves,  the  pinnaa  themselves 
imparipinnate.  They  have  bluish  flowers 
in  terminal  (rarely  lateral)  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  flve-toothed  or  flve-parted;  the 
corolla  tubular  at  the  base,  dilated  at  the 
throat  with  an  unequally  flve-lobed  limb ; 
there  are  four  included  dldynamous  sta- 
mens with  a  rudimentary  fifth ;  and  the 
capsule  is  roundish,  compressed,  two- 
celled,  with  many  flattened  winged  seeds. 
Decandolle  has  divided  the  genus  into  two 
sections :  Monoldbos,  characterised  by  hav- 
ing a  single-celled  anther  and  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves;  and  Dilobos,  with  perfect 
two-celled  anthers  and  imparipinnate 
leaves.  Some  species,  especially  J.procera, 
have  the  character  of  being  useful  in  sy- 
philitic affections.  [W.  0.] 

JACA,  or  JACK-TREE.  Artocarpua  inte- 
gri/olia. 

JAC^E.  (Pr.)  Lychnia  dioiea.  —  DES 
PRfiS.  Centaurea  Jacea.  —  DU  MON- 
TAGNE.    Centaurea  montana. 

JACINTH, 
clnth. 


Another  name  for  the  Hya- 


JACINTHE.  (Pr.)  Hyadnthua.  —  DB 
SIENNB.  Muacari  monstrosum.  —  DES 
JARDIN1ER8.  —  ScUla  Ualica.  —  DU 
PEROU.  ScUla  peruviana.  —  ETOIL^E. 
Scillaamaena.  —  MONSTRUEUSE.  Mtia- 
carimonatroaum.  —  MUSQUfiE.  Muacari 
moachatum.  PANICTJL^B.  Muacari  mon- 
atroaum.  PETITE.  Hyadnthua  nonacrip- 
tua. 


jack] 
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JACKAL'S  KOST.   Hydnora  afrieana, 

JACK-BT-THB-HEDGE.  Sisymbrium 
Alliaria,  or  AUiaria  ojflcindlis. 

JAOK-IN-A-BOX.    Hemandia  sonora, 

JACK-OP-THE-BTJTTERY.    Sedum  acre. 

JACKIA.  The  name  of  a  tree  of  South- 
em  India,  forming  a  genus  of  Cinchonacta. 
The  flowers  have  an  Irregular  calyx,  di- 
vided into  three  segments ;  the  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  slender  tube  and 
flve-lobed  limb ;  the  anthers  are  sessile  on 
the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  the  style  is  very 
long,  hairy  in  the  middle ;  and  the  fruit  is 
capsular,  one-seeded,  and  surmounted  by 
the  three  large  sepals.  [M.  T.  MJ 

JACKSONIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
undershrubs,  belonging  to  that  group  of 
Legumino8(B  in  which  the  ten  stamens 
are  free,  and  the  pods  two-seeded ;  and  dis- 
tinguished from  Daviesia  and  other  allies 
by  the  deeply  and  equally  flve-parted  calyx, 
the  absence  of  a  caruncuhis  or  swollen 
excrescence  to  the  seeds,  and  the  want  of 
stipules.  Of  upwards  of  thirty  species  a 
goodly  proportion  are  leafless  and  have 
flattened  stems  which  perform  the  func- 
tions of  leaves ;  others  have  rush-like 
stems  with  juniper-like  leaves ;  and  some 
have  the  aspect  of  furze  or  broom  bushes, 
with  leaves  like  them,  and  branches  often 
terminating  in  spiny  points.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  yellow.  J.  scoparia,  the  Dog- 
wood of  New  South  Wales,  grows  twelve 
or  flf  teen  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  four 
to  six  Inches,  and  furnishes  a  tolerably 
hard  wood  which  takes  a  good  polish,  but 
is  not  applied  to  any  particular  purpose ; 
when  burning  it  emits  an  offensive  smell, 
whence  its  local  name.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JACKWOOD.  A  wood  obtained  from 
Artocarpua  integri/olia. 

JACOBil^E.    (Fr.)   Seneclo  Jacdbcea. 

JACOBINIA.  A  genus  of  AcanthacecB, 
containing  seven  species,  natives  of  Cen- 
tral America.  They  are  erect  shrubs  with 
subcoriaceous  leaves,  and  large  flowers 
with  a  large  herbaceous  deeply  flve-cleft 
calyx,  a  ringent  corolla  with  an  erect  ob- 
long linear  bldentate  upper  lip,  and  a  three- 
cleft  lower  one,  two  stamens,  a  capitate 
two-lobed  stigma,  and  a  two-celled  cap- 
sule, rw.  C] 

JACOB'S  LADDER.  Polemonium  ccerur 
leum. 

JACQUEMONTIA.  A  small  genus  of 
Convolvulacece  of  tropical  America,  with  a 
single  species  from  Asia.  They  are  mostly 
twining  herbs,  sometimes  woody  at  the 
base,  with  entire  or  slightly  lobed  leaves, 
and  rather  small  flowers  in  axillary  pedun- 
culate cymes,  the  corolla  usually  broadly 
campanulate,  and  angular  or  broadly  flve- 
lobed.  The  ovary  Is  two-celled  with  two 
ovules  In  each  cell.  This  genus,  separated 
from  Gonvolwlus,  is  intermediate  between 
that  genus  and  Ipomcea  in  the  shape  of  the 
oblong  two-lobed  stigma.  [W.  C] 


JACQUINLA..  A  genus  of  handsome 
evergreen  bushes,  of  the  Myrsine  family, 
peculiar  to  America,  where  they  range 
from  Florida  to  Brazil,  and  are  usually 
found  near  the  coast.  They  have  alternate 
entire  glossy  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes 
or  umbels  of  vermilion  flowers,  having  a 
flve-parted  calyx,  a  bell-shaped  corolla  with 
a  flat  border,  five  stamens  with  five  alter- 
nating scales,  and  a  one-celled  ovary.  The 
fruits  are  bright  yellow,  containing  from 
one  to  three  seeds  imbedded  in  a  mucilagi- 
nous placenta,  which  feature  chiefly  serves 
to  distinguish  the  genus  from  Olavija  and 
Theophrasta.  J.  annillaris  is  known  to 
French  settlers  in  the  West  Indies  as 
Bracelet-wood,  It  being  their  custom  to 
string  its  shining  brown  and  yellow  seeds 
into  bracelets.  The  genus  bears  the  name 
of  N.  I.  de  Jacquin,  an  eminent  botanist, 
once  professor  at  Leyden.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JAGERT  or  JAGGERY.  A  coarse  kind 
of  sugar  made  from  the  juice  of  the  Cocoa- 
nut,  and  other  palms. 

JAGONG.   The  Habiy  name  for  Maize. 

JALAP.  A  well-known  drug,  of  whlcli 
the  best  kind  is  obtained  from  Exogonium 
Purga,  but  other  species  are  also  collected 
under  the  same  name.  — ,  INDIAN.  Ipo- 
mata  Turpethum.  — ,MALB.  IpomcBabor- 
tcOoides. 

JALAP-PLANT.    MiraMlU  Jalapa. 
JALOUSIE.    (Pr.)     Dianihtu  barbaius ; 
also  Amaranthtia  tricolor. 

JAMAICA-PEPPER.  One  of  the  names 
given  to  Allspice. 

JAMALGHOTA.  The  Hindoo  name  for 
Croton  oil  and  seed. 

JAMBIRA.  A  Sanscrit  name  for  the 
Lemon,  dtrua  Limonum. 

JAMBOLAN-TREB.    Calyptranthea  Jam- 
boUma. 
JAMBOLIER.    (Pr.)    Cyminosmcu 

JAMBON  DBS  JARDINIERS.  (Pr.) 
(Enothera  biennis. 


Jambosa  malaccensis. 
JAMBOSA.     A   group   of  myrtaceoua 
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plants,  belonging  to  EuffeniOt  from  which 
It  is  sometimes  separated  on  account  of 
the  throat  of  the  calyx  being  drawn  oat 
beyond  the  ovary,  and  by  the  iatter  being 
many-celled.  They  are  Indian  trees,  with 
large  edible  fruit,  the  most  esteemed  being 
the  Malay  Apple,  J.  tnalaccenaia,  and  the 
Rose  Apple,  j;.  vulgarist  also  called  Eugenia 
Jambo».  [T.  M.] 

JAMBOSIER.  (Ft.)  Eugenia  or  Jam- 
bona. 

JAMBSIA.  A  genus  of  Hydrangeaeea, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
consisting  of  a  shrub  with  opposite  serrated 
leaves,  and  smaU  few-flowered  axillary  and 
terminal  cymes,  the  flowers  small,  with  a 
downy  bell-shaped  flve-cleft  calyx,  and 
five  petals.  [J.  T.  aj 


JAQUIBB.    (Fr.)    Artocarput. 

JARAT.    (Fr.)    Lathynu  Cieera. 

JARBAo.   SUuhytarphaiemaleentl: 

JAREE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Jujnbe. 

JAROOL.   LageratrcBmia  regina. 

JAR08SB.     (Fr.)    Lathynu  Cieera.    — 
D-AUVERGNB.    " 


JAME8TOWW-WEED. 
name  for  Datura, 


An    American 


JAMROSADB.  The  Rose  Apple,  Eugenia 
Jambos  or  JamJbosa  vulgaris. 

JAN.    (Ft.)    Ulex  euTopeeus. 
JANAPA.    An  Indian   name  for  Bnnn 
Hemp.  Cfrotaiaria  juncea. 

JAKCA-TREB.    Amyria  toxifeta, 

JAlfGL  The  Indian  yaUimeria  dttemi- 
folia. 

JANIPHA.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  a  genus  of  euphorblaceous  plants,  other- 
wise called  Manihot.  Janipha  Manihot,  and 
Jatropha  Manihot,  are  other  names  for  Ma- 
nOut  ntilissima,  the  Mandioc  plant,  which 
yields  cassava  and  tapioca. 

JANOOL.  An  Indian  wood,  LageratrcB- 
mia  maeroearpa. 

JANSONIA.  A  genus  of  Leguminoece, 
peculiar  to  Western  Australia,  and  repre- 
■ented  by  a  single  species,  J. /armoMc,  an 
erect  branching  bush  of  myrtle-like  habit, 
with  opposite  smooth  ovate-oblong  leaves, 
and  nodding  heads  of  (apparently)  scarlet 
pea-flowers,  terminating  the  lateral  twigs. 
The  heads  are  surrounded  by  four  ovate 
bracts,  clotbed  externally  with  silky  hairs. 
The  plant  agrees  with  BracAysema,  in  the 
great  length  of  the  keeled  petal,  compared 
with  the  very  short  standard  which  is 
here  almost  wanting,  but  it  differs  in  the 
capitate  inflorescence,  and  the  great  length 
of  the  lower  lip  of  the  calyx  with  respect 
to  the  upper.  On  account  of  the  small 
standard  the  plant  has  also  been  named 
Cryptoeema.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JAUTONG.  The  Malay  name  for  a  Plan- 
tain leaf. 

JAXVSIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  Malpi- 
thiaeea,  mostly  climbing  shrubs,  with 
flowers  of  two  kinds  (whence  the  name), 
sg  in  Oaudiehavdiaj  from  which  they  differ 
principally  in  the  fmit,  consisting  of  three 
or  fewer  carpels,  which  have  a  dorsal  wing 
thickened  along  one  edge.         [M.  T.  M.] 

JAPAK  LACQUER.  A  black  hard  var- 
Blah,  obtained  nrom  Stagmaria  vemieifiua 


JARRAH.  A  durable  West  Australian 
wood,  like  mahogany,  the  produce  of  Eu- 
eaiyjOuB  rostrata. 

JA8IONB.  A  genus  of  dwarf  berbace- 
ons  plants  of  the  order  CampantUaeea, 
bearing  their  flowers  in  terminal  heads, 
with  much  of  the  habit  of  the  compound 
flowers,  and  yet  more  of  the  scabious 
family.  The  most  obvious  character  of 
the  flowers  is  that  the  anthers  are  united 
by  their  bases  so  as  to  form  a  ring,  and 
contain  blue  or  purplish  pollen.  The  spe- 
cies inhabit  mountainous  and  sandy  places 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  J.  montana.  Sheep's  Scabious, 
the  only  British  species,  bears  numerous 
tufted  root  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  and 
hairy  simple  stems  which  are  almost  leaf- 
less, each  surmounted  by  a  head  of  bright 
blue  flowers,  all  enclosed  by  a  whoVl  of 
bracts.  It  is  abundant  in  many  heathy 
and  moorland  districts  of  Britain,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  scabious,  and  from  Its 
abundance  in  sheep-walks.         [0.  A.  J.J 

JASMIN.  (Fr.)  Jaeminum  ojBMnale.  — 
BLANC.  JOaminum  officinale.  —  D'AFRI- 
QUE.  Lyeium  afrum.  —  D'AMfiRIQUE. 
QuamoelU  eoccinea.  —  D'ARABIE.  Joe- 
minum  Sambae.  —  D'ESPAONB.  Jaemir 
num  grandifiorum.  —  D'lTALIB.  Jaemi- 
num  humile.  —  DE  VIRGINIE.  Bignonia 
racUeane.  —  DU  CAP.  Gardenia  florida. 
— JONQUILLB.  Jaeminumodoratissimum. 
—  ODORANT  DB  LA  CAROLINE.  Gelse- 
mium  nitidum.  —  ROUGE  DB  L'INDE. 
Quamodit  coeclnea.  —  TROMPETTE.  Big- 
rumia  radieana. 

JASMINACE^  {Jamiinea,  Bolivariecp, 
Jasminworta.)  A  natural  order  of  corolli- 
floral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Llndley's 
I  ecbial  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens. 
Shrubs,  often  twining,  with  opposite  or 
alternate,  usually  compound  leaves  ;  calyx 
and  corolla  regular,  with  five  to  eight 
divisions  ;  stamens  two.  Included  within 
the  salver-shaped  corolla ;  ovary  two- 
celled.  Fruit  a  double  berry  or  capsule  ; 
seeds  with  little  or  no  albumen,  and  a 
straight  embryo.  Found  chiefly  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  India.  The  fragrant  oil  of 
jasmin  Is  procured  from  several  species  of 
Jasminum.  There  are  half  a  dozen  genera, 
and  above  100  species.  Examples :  Jaami- 
numt  Nyctanthea.  [J.  H.  B.3 

JA  SMIN ANTHES.  A  genus  of  Aaelepia- 
daeecB,  containing  a  single  species  from 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  a  twining 
shrub,  with  opposite  oblong  acuminate 
leaves,  and  yellowish  flowers  growing  in 
few  or  many-flowered  interpetiolar  cymes. 
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The  calyx  Is  flve-parted  ;  the  corolla  is  sal- 
ver-shaped, \riih  a  lonir  tube  distended  be- 
low, and  a  spreading  flve-cleft  limb ;  and 
the  staminal  crown  is  wanting.     [W.  C] 

JASMINE.  Jasminum.  — ,  AMERI- 
CAN. Quamoclit  cocdnea.  — ,  CAPE. 
Gardenia  florida.  — ,  CAROLINA.  Gelae- 
mium  nitidum.  — ,  GROUND.  Paaserina 
Stelleri.  — ,  WHITE.  Jasminum  officinale. 
—,  WILD,  of  Jamaica.  A  species  of  Pavetta. 

JASMINOYdE.    (Pr.)    Lyeiumbarbcartatu 

JASMINUM.  A  considerable  genus  of 
Jasminacece,  dispersed  over  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  containing 
one  or  two  South  American  species.  They 
are  shrubs  or  climbers,  with  pinnate  leaves 
or  apparently  simple,  consisting  of  one 
leaflet  — when  the  petiole  is  articulate. 
The  white  or  yellow  flowers  are  in  axillary 
or  terminal  panicles,  and  have  a  tubular 
five  or  eight-cleft  calyx,  a  cylindrical  co- 
rolla tube  and  spreading  limb,  two  included 
stamens,  and  a  two-lobed  ovary.  Jasmines 
are  of  little  economic  value,  but  they  are 
prized  as  ornamental  shrubs,  on  account 
of  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  most 
universally  cultivated  is  J.  officinale,  com- 
mon );hroughout  the  centre  and  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  thoroughly  acclima- 
tised, though  certainly  not  native. 

Some  species  are  used  medicinally.  The 
bitter  leaves  of  J./lorilmndum  have  a  very 
powerful  action,  and  are  employed  in 
Abyssinia  against  the  tape-worm.  The 
bitter  root  of  J.  angiuti/olium,  ground 
small,  and  mixed  with  the  powdered  root 
of  Acorns  Calamua,  is  considered  in  India 
as  a  valuable  external  application  for  ring- 
worm. The  fragrant  essential  oil  of  Jas- 
min Is  obtained  from  /.  offMnale  and 
grandiflorum;  and  an  inferior  oil  is  pro- 
duced from  the  flowers  of  other  species, 
as  J.  Sambac,  &c  [W.  C] 

JASMINWORTS.  Llndley's  name  for 
the  Jasminacece. 

JASONIA.  A  small  genus  of  erect, 
branching,  perennial,  often  glutinous 
composite  herbs,  confined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  nearly  allied  to  PtUiea- 
ria,  and  technically  distinguished  from  it 
by  the  nature  of  the  pappus,  which  con- 
sists of  a  double  series  of  rough  hairs, 
the  outer  row  Ilka  the  inner  but  shorter, 
not  crown-like  as  in  Pvlicaria.  The  stems 
have  linear  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
small  yellow  flower-heads,  solitary  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JATAI.  A  Brazilian  name  for  J7ym«n<Ba 
CcurbariL 

JATAMANSI.  An  Indian  name  for  Spike- 
nard, Nardostachys  Jaiamansi. 

JATEE.  The  common  Indian  name  for 
Jasminum  grandiflorum, 

JATEORHIZA.  This  genus  of  Meni- 
spemuuxa,  ao  called  on  account  of  the  root 
of  one  of  the  species  which  Is  used  in  me- 
dicine, is  closely  allied  to  Coceulus,  but  the 
flowers  have  concave  petals,  enclosing  the 
six  stamens,  which  have  thick  filaments, 


1  ending  in  a  large  fleshy  connective,  separat- 
ing the  lobes  of  the  anthers,  these  opcningr 
by  transverse  slits.  In  the  female  flowers 
are  three  ovaries,  densely  hairy  externally, 
and  placed  on  a  short  stalk ;  and  a  three- 
parted  stigma,  with  reflected  segments. 
The  fruit  Is  clothed  with  long  glandular 
hairs. 

J.  palmata,  or  Ooceidua  paimatus,  fur- 
nishes the  root  known  as  Calumba-root,  so 
called  from  a  fftlse  impression  that  it  was 
supplied  from  Ceylon.   The  plant  is  now 


Jateorhiza  palmata. 

known  to  be  Indigenous  in  the  forests  of 
Mozambique,  and  the  roots  to  be  imported 
from  thence.    This  drug  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  bitter  tonic,  where  a  stimulant  or  as-  i 
tringent  effect  is  not  required ;  It  is  hence  • 
frequently  employed  in  cases  of  Indiges-  I 
tion,  dependent  upon  languor  and  waut  of 
tone  in  the  stomach,  and  attended  by  nau- 
sea and  flatulence.     It  has  likewise  the 
effect  of  alleviating  vomiting.   [M.  T.  M.] 

JATIPATRL     An    Eastern    name    for 
Mace. 

JATIPHALI.   A  Sanscrit  name  for  the 
Nutmeg. 

JATROPHA.    AgenuB  ot  EuphotlHacece, 
consisting  of  woody  plants,  with  alternate 


Jatropha  podagrica. 
Stipulate  leaves,  and    flowers   in  cymes, 
the  central  flower  female,  and  the  outer 
ones  male.   The  males  have  a  calyx  witli 
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Are  divisions,  flve  petals.  And  ten  stamens, 
five  loner  and  five  short,  with  the  anthers 
united  togrether  around  a  central  disk ;  the 
females  have  ten  barren  stamens,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary. 

J.  gUmca,  an  East  Indian  plant,  known 
also  under  the  name  of  J.glandulifera^  fur- 
nishes an  oil  which  is  obtained  by  crush- 
ing the  seeds,  and  which  is  used  as  an 
external  application  in  rheumatism,  &c 
J.  podagrica  is  a  curious  gouty-stemmed 
plant.  See  Cubcas,  Cnidosoolus,  Masi- 
HOT.  [M.T.MJ 

JAU,  JO.    Indian  names  for  Barley. 

JAUBERTIA.  An  Arabian  spiny  shrub, 
with  very  small  leaves,  forming  a  genus  of 
CinchonacecB.  The  segments  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  hairy,  the  latter  organ  is 
funnel-shaped,  with  the  stamens  inserted 
into  its  throat;  the  ovary  has  two  one- 
seeded  compartments;  and  the  style  is 
terminated  by  two  spoon-shaped  stigmatic 
divisions.  [M.  T.  M.] 

JAUNDICE  BBRRY.    Berberi&vuXgarit. 

JAX7RSA.  An  Aflghan  name  for  Alhagi 
Maurorutn. 

JAWA-WFT.  A  Javanese  name  for  Pa- 
•nicum  mUiaeeunL 

JAWATRI.   An  Indian  name  for  Mace. 

JEANNARETTIA.  A  geiius  of  Panda- 
nacece,  figured  in  the  Voyage  de  la  Bonite, 
but  not  yet  described. 

JE ANNETTE.    (Fr.)    Narcissus  poeticus. 

JEDWAR.    Curcuma  Zedoaria. 

JEEAPOOTRA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
nuts  of  PvJhunjiva  Roxinirghii. 

JEERA.    An  Indian  name  for  Cumin. 

I     JEFFERSONIA.    A  genus  of    Berberi- 
\  dacecB  with  the  habit  of  Satiguinaria,  a 
I  small  glabrous  perennial  North  American 
>  herb,  with  a  horizontal  rhizome,  a  simple 
I  naked  one-flowered  scape,  and  long-stalked 
I  root-leaves   divided  into  two  half-ovate 
'  leaflets.    The  flowers  are  large  white,  with 
four  petaloid  sepals,  eight  oblong  flat  nar- 
row petals,  and  eight  stamens.   The  cap- 
sule is  pear  shaped  and  one-celled.   J.  di- 
phylla,  the  only  species,  occurs  from  New 
Yi»rk  to  the  mountains  of  the  Southern 
States ;  it  is  called  Rheumatism-root  in 
'  some  places.  [J.  T.  8.] 


JELLY-PLANT  of  Australia.  Eucheuma 
speeiosum. 

JENEQUEN.  A  Mexican  name  for  the 
Agave,  from  the  flbres  of  which  cordage, 
sacks,  &c.,  are  made. 

JENKIN8IA.  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous 
ferns,  allied  to  the  Acrostichecp.  through 
PcBcOopteria,  of  which  it  is  by  some  re- 
garded as  an  abnormal  form.  The  sori 
form  linear  submarginal  patches,  with  an 
arcolate  instead  of  universal  attachment, 
which  is  the  principal  feature  to  separate 
Ihem  from  the  AcrogticheoB.  The  receptacle 
consists  usually  of  the  three  outer  series  of 


arcuate  venules  with  three  excnrrent  vein- 
lets,  and  are  hence  compound,  from  which 
artiflcial  characters  It  has  been  referred  to 
the  PlatycerieoPt  though  having  no  natural 
affinity  with  Platycerium  itself.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  India,  with  mucli  the  general 
character  of  PcBcilopteria.  [T.  M.] 

Also  a  genus  of  Olaeaeea,  now  referred  to 
Miqueliaf  consisting  of  climbing  or  twin- 
ing shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  dice-  i 
clous  flve-petaled  flowers  collected  into 
heads.  The  fruit  Is  a  drupe.  There  are 
two  or  threa  species,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

JERCATCHREE.   An  IndiaQ  name  for 
Nux-vomica  seeds.  i 

JERDONIA.    A  genus  of  CyrtandraeecB,  \ 
containing  a  single  species,  a  native  of  In- 
dia, a  small  herbaceous  stemless  plant,  with  I 
petlolate  ovate  leaves,  and  erect  terminal  | 
scapes,  terminating  In  a  few-flowered  um- 
bel of  ftiunel-shaped  four-lobed  flowers,  [ 
with  four  stamens,  all  fertile,  and  an  ovary  i 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  cup-shaped 
disk.  [W.C]     I 

JERMAEE.   An  Indian  name  for  Coccu-  \ 
lus  indicus. 

JEROOGOO.    Caryota « 
J^ROSE.    (Fr.)    AnastaHea. 
JERSEY  LIYELONG.    Onapholmm  lur 
teo-album. 


JERUSALEM  CROSS. 
donica. 


Lychnis  cluUee- 


JERUSALEM  STAR.  Tragopogon  por- 
rifolins. 

JESSAMINE.  A  popular  corruption  of 
Jasmine. 

JESSENIA.  A  solitary  palm,  inhabiting 
moist  woods  in  New  Grenada,  and  attain- 
ing a  height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk  a 
foot  in  diameter,  bearing  a  spreading  crown 
of  pinnate  leaves,  each  of  which  measures 
twenty-four  feet  In  length,  and  has  nume- 
rous opposite  leaflets,  about  four  feet  long 
by  six  inches  broad,  whitish  underneath. 
The  flower-spikes  hang  down  from  amongst 
the  leaves,  and  are  enclosed  within  two 
spathes,  the  outer  one  being  a  foot  and  a 
half,  and  the  inner  five  feet  long,  bursting 
open  along  the  back  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing. The  flowers  are  arranged  in  threes  (two 
males  and  one  female)  upon  the  lower,  and 
in  pairs  (both  males)  upon  the  upper,  part 
of  the  spikes.  The  fruit  Is  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg,  violet-coloured,  having 
a  thin,  oily,  eatable  flesh,  surrounding  a 
flbrous  husk  which  encloses  a  single  homy 
seed.  It  is  named  Jessenia  polycarpa,  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  fruits  pro- 
duced by  a  single  flower-spike.       [A.  S.] 

JETEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Marsdenia 
tenacissima,  whose  flbres  are  made  into 
bowstrings. 

JETERUS.  A  yellowness  of  the  green 
parts.   Vegetable  jaundice. 

JETTIMUD.  An  Indian  name  for  Liquor- 
ice root. 
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JEWBUSH.    PedilanUius  tithyTnaloidea. 

JBWEL-WBED.  An  American  name  for 
Ttnpatiens. 

JEWS-EAR.  The  popular  name  of  Bir- 
neola  (or  Exidla)  Auricula  JudaSt  a  tough 
but  gelatinous  fungus,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  TremelHni.  The  plant  is 
cup-shaped,  velvety  without  and  wrinkled 
within,  and  more  or  less  rufous.  It  was 
formerly  In  reputation  as  an  Ingredient 
in  gargles,  but  its  virtues  probably  rest 
on  no  better  foundation  than  a  certain  re- 
semblance which  the  hymenium  bears  to 
the  fauces.  It  is  still  to  be  met  with  in 
the  shops  of  the  herbalists.  It  grows  prin- 
cipally on  elder,  but  occasionally  on  elm. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Jew's  Ear  Pezizot^ 
but  the  whole  structure  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  that  genua  [M.  J.  B.] 

JEWTJL,  JINGUN.  Indian  names  for 
the  gum-resin  of  the  bark  of  Odina  Wodier. 

JIM  CROWS  NOSB.  A  West  Indian 
name  for  PhyUocoryne. 

JIPIJAPA.  A  South  American  name  for 
Carludovica  pcUmata. 

JIQUILITB.  The  native  name  for  the 
Indigo  plant  in  Central  America. 

J  IRA.    The  Indian  name  for  Cumin. 

JITO.  A  Brazilian  purgative,  supposed 
to  be  a  species  of  Ouarea. 

JOAN  SILVER-PIN.    Papaver  Bhceas, 

JOAR,  JOWARRBE,  JONDLA.    Indian 
names  for  Sorghum  vulgare. 
JOB'S  TEARS.    CoixLaehryma. 

JOCASTB.  A  genus  of  LiliacecB  from  In- 
dia, founded  on  Smilacina  purptirea.  It  has 
a  horizontal  rhizome,  a  simple  leafy  stem, 
scattered  leaves,  and  a  terminal  raceme  of 
violet-purple  flowers,  with  the  perianth 
leaves  elliptical  united  at  the  base,  six 
stamens  with  awl-shaped  filaments,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary.  [J.  T.  a] 

JOE-PYE  WEED.  An  American  name 
for  Eupaiorium  purpureum. 

JOHANNIS-BROD.  A  German  name 
for  the  pod  of  the  Carob  tree. 

JOHNSONIA.  A  genus  of  Liliaeece, 
allied  to  Aphyllatahes,  founded  on  a  South 
Australian  plant,  with  fibrous  roots,  two- 
ranked  linear  leaves,  and  a  simple  scape 
terminating  In  an  oblong  nodding  spike, 
with  imbricated  coloured  bracts,  the  lower 
ones  small  and  sterile,  the  rest  one-flower- 
ed. The  flowers  are  small  sessile,  with  a 
six-parted  connlvent  perianth,  three  sta- 
mens, and  a  membranous  capsule.  [J.  T.  S.] 

JOINTED.  Falling  in  pieces  at  the 
joints,  or  separating  readily  there,  or  fur- 
nished with  a  distinct  joint.  Also  applied 
to  bodies  having  the  appearance  of  being 
jointed,  as  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Jtmcua 
articulatus. 

JOINTWBED.  An  American  name  for 
Polygonum  articulatum. 


JOLI-BOia    (Pr.)    Daphne  Mezereum, 

JONO.  (Pr.)  Juneus.  —  A  BALAIS. 
Phragmites  communis.  —  DES  CHAISIERS. 
Scirpus  lacustris.  —  DES  JARDINIERS. 
Juneus  glaucus.  —DES  TONNELIERS. 
Scirpus  lacustris.  —  ETALB.  Juneus  «iff%tr- 
sus.  —  PLBURI.  Butomus  vmbellatu^. 
—  MARIN.  Vlex  europceus.  —  ODO- 
RANT.    Andropogon  SchoBntmihus, 

JONCINBLLE.    (Pr.)    Eriocaulon. 

JONCIOLB.    (Pr.)    Aphyllanthes. 

JONESIA.  The  generic  name  of  a  fe-w 
plnnated-leaved  trees  of  the  leguminous 
family,  found  in  the  Malayan  peninsula 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  They  are  lar^e 
shrubs  or  trees  of  twenty  to  forty  feet  in. 
height,  with  the  habit  and  leaves  of  Broto- 
nea,  to  which  they  are  nearly  allied,  but 
they  differ  from  them  and  others  in  the 
flowers  being  destitute  of  petals.  The 
glossy  leaves,  a  foot  or  more  long,  are  made 
up  of  three  to  six  pairs  of  oblong  or  lance- 
shaped  leaflets,  and  the  bright  scarlet 
flowers  are  in  terminal  rounded  clusters, 
having  much  supeWlcial  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  scarlet  Ixora.  Each  flower  con- 
sists of  a  tubular  calyx  supported  by  two 
rounded  bracts,  and  having  a  four-parted, 
petal-like  border,  and  six  to  eight  loner  pro- 
truding stamens.  The  ripe  pod  is  clmiter- 
shaped.  The  IJshoka  of  the  Bengalese, 
J.  Asoea,  is  very  commonly  planted  through- 
out India,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Mau- 
ritius for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fo- 
liage. Some  Japanese  species  have  flower 
clusters  six  to  eight  inches  across.  The 
genus  bears  the  name  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  eminent  lawyer  and  scholar.  [A.  A.  B.j 

JONNA.   An  Indian  name  for  grain. 

JONQUIL.  Narcissus  Jonqtiilla.  — , 
QUEEN  ANNE'S.  Narcissus  pusUlus  plenum. 


JONQUILLB. 
quUla. 


(Pr.)      Narcissus     J^mv 


JORDANIA.  A  genus  of  Caryophyllaeece, 
consisting  of  herbs  from  Asia  Minor,  with 
the  habit  of  Queriat  or  of  the  aggreerate- 
flowered  Arenaria.  The  leaves  are  setace- 
ous, united  at  the  base ;  the  flowers  small, 
in  dense  cymes,  with  squarrose  bracts,  a 
tubular  calyx  of  flve  united  sepals  with 
two  bracts  at  the  base,  flve  petals,  two 
styles,  and  f our-valved  capsules.    [J.  T.  8.3 

JOSEPHIA  lanceolata,  and  laHfolia,  are 
the  naraesgiventotwo  epiphytal  vandeous 
orchids  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  They  are 
stemless  herbs,  with  a  tuft  of  stalked, 
lance-shaped,  coriaceous  leaves,  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  and  slender  scapes  bear- 
ing panicles  of  minute  flowers  of  a  whitish 
colour,  tinged  with  pink.  The  flowers  are 
said  to  be  renewed  annually  on  the  old 
scapes.  The  anther  has  four  parallel  club- 
shaped  pollen-masses,  attached  to  a  di- 
lated shield-like  gland.  Named  after  Dr. 
I  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  a  well-known  English 
'  botanist.  [A.  A,  B.] 

I     JOSEPHINIA.   A  genus  Of  Pedaliacea, 
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containing  a  single  species  from  New  Hol- 
land and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  It 
is  an  erect  or  diffuse  herb,  with  sub-oppo- 
site pettolate  elliptical  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  reddish,  shortly-stalked,  solitary,  ax- 
illary flowers.  Tlie  calyx  is  unequally 
flve-parted  and  persistent ;  the  corolla  has 
a  short  tube,  a  large  campanulate  throat, 
and  a  spreading  flve-lobed  limb ;  there  are 
fourdidynamoQS  stamens,  with  a  rudimen- 
tary fifth  ;  and  the  nut-like  four  to  eight- 
celled  fruit  is  coyered  with  numerous 
simple  spines.  [W.  C] 

JOSEPHS  CX)AT.     An  American  name 
for  AnutraiUhMa  tricolor. 

JOSEPH'S-FLOWBR.     Tragopogon  pra- 


JOTTE.    (Fr.)   Sinapia  arvetuU. 

JOUBARBE.  (Pr.)  Sempervivum.  — 
DES  TOIT8.    Sempervivum  teetorum. 

JOUTAY.    OiOea  ffiUanmsis. 

JOVELLANA.    Calceolaria. 

JOVE'S-BEARD.  Bj/dnum  Sarba  Jovia ; 
also  AnthytHs  Barba  Jovie. 

JOVE-S-FRUIT.    Lindera  mtHismiefoUa. 

JOWAR,  JOAR.  Indian  names  for 
Sorghum  viUgare. 

JUANTTIiLOA.  A  PeruTlan  shrub,  with 
pendulous  racemes  of  red  flowers,  consti- 
tuting a  genus  of  Atropacece  {Solanacece), 
and  distingrulshed  by  its  distended  coloured 
calyx,  and  its  tubular  corolla  contracted 
I  at  the  throat,  concealing  the  five  stamens. 
The  fruit  is  succulent,  many-seeded,  en- 
closed within  the  inflated  calyx.  J.  par 
rasitica  is  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I     JVBA.    A  loose  panicle,  such  as  is  often 
found  in  grassea 

JUB^A.  The  Coquito  Palm  of  Chill, 
J.  apectabUis,  is  the  sole  species  of  this 
genus  of  palms.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
central  Chili,  between  the  latitudes  of  aSP 
and  35°,  and  is  one  of  the  most  southern 
(if  American  palms,  existing  only  in  a  cul- 
tivated state  in  warmer  latitudes.  It  has 
a  tall  straight  trunk,  bearing  a  crown  of 
large  pinnate  leaves,  and  branching  spikes 
of  dark  yellow  distinct  male  and  female 
flowers,  enclosed  in  a  double  spathe.  The 
fruit  is  roundish  or  egg-shaped,  and  has 
a  thick  fibrous  husk,  enclosing  a  hatd 
one-seeded  nut  which  has  three  small 
holes  or  pores  at  the  bottom. 

In  Chili,  a  sweet  syrup,  called  Miel  de 
Falma,  or  Palm-honey,  is  prepared  by  boil- 
big  the  sap  of  this  tree  to  the  consistency 
of  treacle,  and  it  forms  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  trade,  being  much  esteemed  for 
domestic  nse  as  sugar.  The  sap  is  obtained 
by  the  very  wasteful  method  of  felling  the 
trees,  and  cutting  off  the  crown  of  leaves, 
when  It  Immediately  begins  to  flow,  and 
continues  for  several  months  until  the 
tree  is  exhausted,  providing  a  thin  slice 
U  shaved  off  the  top  every  morning,  each 
tree  yielding  about  ninety  gallons.  The 
imtoare  used  by  the  Chilian  confectioners 


in  the  preparation  of  sweetmeats,  and  by 
the  boys  as  marbles.  A  quantity  of  them 
were  brought  to  this  country  a  few  years 
ago,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Little 
Goker-nuts ;  they  had  a  pleasant  nutty 
taste.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching, 
and  the  trunks,  being  soft  inside,  and 
extremely  hard  towards  the  outside,  are 
hollowed  out,  and  converted  Into  waters 
pipes,  &c.  [A.  a] 

JUBELINA.  A  climbing  shrub  of  Gui- 
ana, forming  a  genus  ol  Malpighiacea.  The 
flowers  have  a  glandular  calyx,  ten  star 
mens  all  fertile,  and  partly-united  ovaries. 
The  dorsal  wing  of  the  fruit  hardly  ex- 
ceeds the  lateral  ones  in  size.    [M.  T.  IL] 

JUDAS-TREE.    Cercie. 

JUDIEOA.  Inferior  Spanish  olives,  used 
for  making  oil. 

JUEPHUL.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Nutmeg. 

JUGA.  The  ridges  on  the  fruit  of  nm- 
bellifers. 

JUGEOLINE.  (Fr.)  Seeamum  broH- 
Henee. 

JUGLANDACE^.  (Juglanda.)  An  or- 
der of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledonous 
plants,  belonging  to  Lindley's  quernal  al- 
liance of  diclinous  Exogens.  Trees  with 
alternate  pinnate  stipulate  leaves,  and  uni- 
sexual flowers.  Male  flowers  in  catkins  ; 
perianth  two  to  three  or  six-parted,  with 
a  scaly  bract ;  stamens  three  or  more. 
Female  flowers  In  terminal  clusters,  or  in 
loose  racemes,  with  distinct  or  united 
bracts ;  perianth  adherent,  three  to  flve- 
parted  ;  ovary  two  to  four-celled  at  the 
base,  one-celled  at  the  apex  ;  ovule  solitary, 
orthotropal ;  styles  one  or  two.  Fruit 
drupaceous,  with  a  stony  and  often  two- 
valved  endoc^rp ;  seed  exalburoinous,  two 
to  f onr-lobed  at  the  base.  Chiefly  natives  of 
North  America.  Juglans  regia  is  the  com- 
mon walnut.  Oarya  aU>a  yields  the  Ame- 
rican hickory  nut.  There  are  flve  genera, 
and  about  thirty  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

JUGLANS.  The  typical  genus  of  JugUn- 
dacea,  composed  of  the  Common  Walnut, 
and  two  or  three  other  species,' all  of  which 
form  noble  trees,  and  are  natives  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  Asiaand  North  Ame- 
rica. They  have  deciduous  pinnate  leaves, 
and  bear  flowers  of  separate  sexes  upon 
the  same  tree,  and  appearing  in  early 
spring  before  the  leaves.  The  male  flowers 
have  a  calyx  of  flve  or  six  scales,  surround- 
ing from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  stamens  ; 
whilst  the  calyx  of  the  females  closely  en- 
velopes the  ovary,  which  bears  two  or 
three  fleshy  stigmas.  The  fruit  has  a 
fleshy  busk,  which  does  not  split  into  re- 
gular divisions  when  ripe,  but  bursts  ir- 
regularly, allowing  the  escape  of  the  hard- 
shelled  two-valved  nut. 

J.  regia,  the  common  Walnut  tree,  serves 
various  useful  purposes.  The  wood,  par- 
ticularly that  of  old  trees,  is  valued  hy 
cabinet-makers  on  account  of  Its  beautiful 
veining  and  dark  colour;  and  in  conse- 
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quence  of  its  strengtb,  liffhtness.  and  elas- 
ticity. It  l8  extensively  employed  for  gun- 
stocks.  In  Clrcassia,  sugar  Is  made  from 
the  sap.  In  the  same  way  that  the  Canadians 
prepare  that  from  the  sugar-maple.  The 
-leaves  are  used  medicinally  In  domestic 
practice;  and  an  infusion  of  them  is  re- 
commended as  a  vehicle  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  cod-liver  oil,  in  order  to  overcome 
its  nauseous  taste.  The  husk  of  the  fruit 
yields  a  dark  brown  dye ;  and  the  seeds  a 
fine  oil.  which  is  suitable  either  for  salad 
oil,  or  as  a  drying  oH  for  painters.  [A.  8.] 

It  was  said  that  in  the  golden  age,  when 
men  lived  upon  acorns,  the  gods  lived  upon 
Walnuts,  and  hence  the  name  of  Juglans, 
Jovis  glans,  ur  Jupiter's  nuts.  The  Romans 
called  the  walnut  Nux  peraiea^  Nux  reffia, 
Nux  euJboea,  Jovia  glamt^  Djiuglaru,  Ju- 
glans.  Greek  authors  mention  it  under  the 
names  of  Carya,  Carya  p^aica,  and  Carya 
basilike,  or  Royal  Nut.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  common  English  name  of  Walnut 
has  been  satisfactorily  explained.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  an  erroneous  deriva- 
tion has  been  given.  Walnut,  they  say, 
is  from  Gaul-nut,  presuming  at  the  same 
time  that  the  tree  had  been  Introduced 
from  France  into  this  country.  But  our 
ancestors,  in  their  ordinary  language,  and 
that  of  the  common  people,  did  not  use 
the  classic  name  of  Gaul  in  their  designa- 
tions of  the  things  introduced  from  France 
in  comparatively  modem  times.  Walnut 
Is  doubtless  of  German  derivation.  In 
that  language  we  find  it  is  sometimes 
written  Walntiss,  sometimes  Walschemut ; 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal. Walsch  simply  means  foreign  ; 
hence,  Walschenuss,  a  foreign  nut,  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  walnut,  as  regarded 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  In  Dutch  It  is  called  Wal- 
noot,  and  its  English,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
names  arc  modifications  of  this  and  of  the 
original  German  term. 

According  to  Dr.  Royle  (mugtratUms  of 
the  Botany,  etc  of  the  Einudayan  Mounr 
iain8),J.  regia  extends  from  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  over  Lebanon  and  Persia,  probably 
all  along  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Hima- 
layas. It  Is  abundant  in  Kashmir,  and  is 
found  in  Slrraore,  Kumaon,  and  Nepal. 
The  walnuts  Imported  into  the  plains  of 
India  are  chiefly  from  Kashmir.  Dr. 
Hooker  states  that  In  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
laya, the  walnut  inhabits  the  mountain 
slopes  at  4,000  to  7,000  feet  elevation.  Pro- 
fessor Targioni  says  that  it  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Asia  from  the  Cauca- 
sus almost  to  China.  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  introduced  Into  Italy  from  Persia, 
and  this  must  have  been  at  an  early  date, 
for  it  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  Italy  by 
Varro,  who  was  bom  B.a  116.  There  Is  no 
certain  account  of  the  time  it  was  brought 
into  this  country.  Some  say  1662, 300  years 
ago  ;  but  Gerard,  writing  only  about  thirty 
years  later,  mentions  the  walnut  as  being 
very  common  in  the  fields  near  common 
highways,  and  in  orchards,  and  that  being 
the  case,  Its  Introduction  in  all  probability 
had  taken  place  at  a  much  earlier  period. 


f     The  nut,  well  known  to  every  one.   Is  | 
covered  with  a  green  fleshy  bark,  which  is 
very  bitter,  like  the  leaves.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  height  of  forty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  I 
large  spreading  top,  and  thick    massive  j 
stem.    One  accurately  measured  by  Profes-   ! 
sor  du  Breuil,  in  Normandy,  was  upwards  I 
of  twenty-three  feet  in    circumference  ;  ' 
and  in  some  parts  of  France  there    are 
walnut  trees  300  years  old,  with  stems  ot 

I  much  greater  thickness.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  England,  the  trees  grow  rtgo- 
rrmsly  and  bear  abundantly,  when  not  in- 
jured by  late  frosts  in  spring. 

I  The  timber  of  the  walnut  is  light,  a  cuhl  c 
foot,  when  dry,  weighing  about  forty-seven 

'pounds.  Formerly,  It  was  in  much  request 
for  cabinet  work,  but  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  mahogany  it  is  less  esteemed  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  still,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  woods  for  gun-stocks, 
being  light,  yet  tough  and  strong,  and, 
with  this  desirable  combination.  It  takes 
a  good  polish.  The  fruit  is  used  for  pick- 
ling in  a  green  state,  whilst  the  shell  is  still 
tender  and  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  pin. 
The  fralt  becomes  mature  in  the  end  of 
September,  or  in  October ;  then,  to  bring: 
It  down,  the  trees  are  threshed  with  poles, 
and  many  of  the  shoots  are  consequently- 
broken  ;  but  an  opinion  has  long  been  en- 
tertained, that  this  has  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  trees  more  productIv&  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  rude  mode  of  pruning. 

Some  varieties  of  the  walnut  are  hard, 
and  others  tender-shelled.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter is  called  the  Titmouse  Walnut  {Noyer 
miscmge),  because  the  shell  is  so  thin  that 
birds,  and  especially  the  titmouse,  can 
break  it,  and  eat  the  kernel.  Another  va- 
riety, called  the  double  walnut  (Noyer  H  hin 
jota),  is  large,  of  a  square  form,  and  when 
the  shell  is  polished  and  hhnged,  it  is 
fitted  up  so  as  to  contain  such  presents  as 
a  pair  of  gloves,  trinkets,  &c  A  variety 
called  the  Highflyer  Walnut  is  considered 
the  best  English  variety.  In  many  parts, 
large  quantities  of  oil  are  extracted  from 
the  fralt ;  indeed  the  walnut  furnishes  one- 
third  of  the  oil  made  in  France,  and  when 
well  purified  it  is  little  inferior  to  olive  oil ; 
whilst,  for  some  purposes  In  the  arts,  it  Is 
superior.  Altogether,  the  Walnut  is  a  tree 
of  great  importance— for  its  fralt  as  an 
edible  product,  for  Its  oil,  and  for  its  tim- 
ber. Trees  of  choice  quality  of  wood  have 
been  sold  for  600Z.  each.  Its  plantation, 
therefore,  should  not  be  neglected,  but 
not  too  near  dwellings,  as  some  persons 
are  affected  by  the  powerful  aroma  of  its 
foliage.  [R.  T.J 

,  JUGUM.    A  pair  of  leaflets :  thus,  vnl- 
jugua  is  one  pair ;  hijugtu  two  pairs,  &e. 


JUJUBB. 
jvba. 


Zizyphus  mOgarU,  and  Z.  Ju- 


JUJDBIER.    (Pr.)    Zigyphua. 

JULIANIA.  A  genus  consisting  of  two 
trees,  one  from  Mexico,  the  other  from 
Pera,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  specimens  known,  appears  to  belons 
to  the  JuglandaeecB.    The  leaves  are  piii- 
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nate,  the  flowers  diccclous ;  the  males  In 
;  short  loose  racemes  very  much  like  those 
of  an  oak ;  the  females  two  or  three  to- 
gether, imbedded  in  the  summit  of  a  broad 
fiat  peduncle  having  the  appearance  of  a 
samara.  The  name  of  Juliania  was  also 
originally  given  by  Llave  to  a  Mexican 
shrub,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
C^oisya  of  Knuth. 

JULIENNE.  (Fr.)  Hegperia.  —  DEMA- 
HON.  Mtdcolmia  marUima.  —  DESJAIl- 
DINS.  Hegperis  maironalis.  —  JAUNE. 
Barbarea  vulgaris. 

jrLLALYA.  An  Indian  name  for  hard 
wheat. 

JULOCROTON.  A  genus  of  spurge- 
worts,  numbering  about  ten  species,  pecu- 
liar to  tropical  America,  and  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres.  They  are  branch- 
ing undershrubs,  having  all  their  parts 

!  more  or  less  clothed  with  white  or  nisty- 

j  coloured  starry  hairs,  such  as  those  seen 
in  Yerbascum.    The  alternate  long-stalked 

.  leaves  have  ovate  or  heart-shaped  blades ; 

!  and  the  small  green  flowers  are  disposed 
in  axillary  or  terminal  bracted  spikes,  the 
lower  flowers  on  which  are  fertile,  the  up- 
per sterile.  From  Croton  they  differ  in 
having  irregolar  fertile  flowers.    [A.  A.  B.] 

JI7LUS.   The  same  as  Amentum. 
JULY-FLOWER.  ProgopisjiUiflora.  Also 
aometimea  applied  to  the  Stock  Gilliflower. 

JUNCTURR  A  joint  or  articulation  ; 
the  place  where  a  body  spontaneously  sepa- 
rates into  two  parts. 

JUNCACE^E.  (Jiourf,  Kingiaeea,  Zero- 
tideas,  Ruahes.)  A  natural  order  of  peta- 
loid  monocotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  Lindley's  juncal  alliance  of  Endogens. 
Herbs  with  fasciculate  or  fibrous  roots,  hol- 
low or  flat  and  grooved  leaves,  and  gluma- 
eeons  (sometimes  petaloid)  flowers  in  clus- 
ters, cymes,  or  heads.  Perianth  dry,  green- 
ish or  brownish,  six-parted ;  stamens  six  or 
three,  perigynous ;  anthers  Introrse ;  ovary 
one  to  three-celled ;  ovules  one  to  three, 
or  many  in  each  cell ;  style  one ;  stigmas 
often  three.  Fruit  a  three-valved  loculi- 
cldai  capsule,  or  indehlscent  and  one- 
seeded  ;  seeds  with  a  thin  testa,  which 
often  becomes  gelatinous  when  moistened. 
Natiyes  chiefly  of  temperate  or  cold  re- 
gions. The  leaves  are  used  for  mats  and  the 
bottoms  of  chairs ;  the  central  cellular  tls- 
me  for  wicks  of  candles.  There  are  up- 
wards of  200  species  distributed  in  about 
eighteen  genera,  of  which  Juncus,  Luzulat 
lad  Sartheeium  are  examples.    [J.  H.  B.] 

JUNCAGINACE^  {Pc^mogtionMB,  Ar- 
Touhgrassee.)  A  natural  order  of  petaloid 
monocotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to 
Lindley's  allsmal  alliance  of  Endogens. 
Marsh  plants,  with  narrow  radical  leaves, 
Old  hermaphrodite  flowers  la  spikes  or 
ruemes.  Perianth  greenish ;  stamens 
six ;  anthers  Introrse ;  carpels  three  to 
six,  united  or  distinct ;  ovules  one  or  two, 
erect.  Fruit  dry,  one  to  two-seeded ;  albu- 
men none;  embryo  straight,  with  a  late- 


ral cleft.  KHtlves  of  temperate  or  cold  re- 
gions. Triglochin  and  Aponogeton  are  ex- 
amples of  the  few  genera.  [J.  U.  B.] 

JUNCU&  The  Rush,  a  very  extensive 
and  almost  universally  distrilmted  genus 
of  Juncacea,  with  a  peculiar  rigid  habit, 
apd  small  greenish  or  brown  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  heads  or  panicles.  The  flowers 
havu  two  bracts  and  a  six-leaved  perianth 
resembling  in  texture  the  glumes  of  Cype- 
racecB;  six  (rarely  three)  stamens;  and  a 
three-celled  capsule,  with  numerous  seeds. 
The  soft  pith  of  the  stems  of  several  species 
Is  used  to  form  candle-wicks,  and  the  stems 
themselves  are  made  into  mats.  These 
plants  are  generally  found  in  bogs  or  wet 
places,  especially  In  sandy  soil,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  species  occur  in  the 
temperate  and  arctic  zones.  Of  these  twenty 
are  Included  In  the  British  flora.  Of  those 
with  the  inflorescence  apparently  lateral 
from  the  lowest  bract  resembling  a  pro- 
longation of  the  stem,  and  having  many 
leaf-like  barren  stems,  J.  aeutug,  effiiMM, 
and  gUmeiis  are  examples ;  while  of  those 
with  the  inflorescence  evidently  terminal 
and  without  barren  stems,  J.  obtiLSiflonUt 
acidiflortia,  bi^onnM.ands^ttarrodiM,  furnish 
Illustrations.  [J.  T.  S.] 

JUNE-BERRY.  An  American  name  for 
Amelanchier. 

JUNERA.  An  Indian  name  for  AnyAum 
vulgare. 

JUNGERMANNIACE^  The  principal 
division  of  the  liverworts  (SepatiecB),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  solitary  capsules  which, 
for  the  most  part,  split  into  a  definite  num- 
ber of  valves,  and  are  filled  with  a  mass  of 
spiral  elaters  and  spores.  A  few  have  a 
horizontal  frond  without  any  distinct 
leaves,  but  the  greater  part  have  distinct 
leaves,  which  assume  the  most  grotesque 
forms,  and  are  often  folded  or  furnished 
below  with  a  curious  lobe.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  on  two  separate  plans,  the  upper 
edge  either  resting  upon  the  hinder  edge 
of  the  one  which  succeeds  It,  In  which  case 
they  are  called  Incubous,  or  placed  beneath 
it,  when  they  are  styled  succubous.  The 
leaves  are  mostly  two-ranked,  and  there 
are  frequently  stipules  on  the  under-side 
of  the  stem.  As  In  mosses,  the  base  of 
the  fruit  Is  often  surrounded  with  leaves 
of  a  different  form  from  those  on  the  stem, 
besides  which  there  are  one  or  more  mem- 
branes immediately  surrounding  the  pe- 
duncle. The  elaters  which  accompany  the 
spores  are  distinct  spiral  vessels,  and  the 
outer  cells  of  the  capsules  often  contain 
rlng3>  while  the  walls-of  succeeding  cells 
are  studded  with  deep  broad  pits,  like  those 
in  punctate  tissue.  The  spores  germinate 
like  those  of  mosses,  producing  a  mass  of 
threads  from  which  the  plants  grow.  The 
archegonia,  which  are  sometimes  solitary, 
are  produced  upon  the  stems,  and  the 
young  plant  Is  developed  exactly  as  in 


This  large  group  Is  divisible  into  two 
natural  sections  of  very  unequal  size,  the 
one  of  which  contains  those  genera  which 
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bare  a  one  or  two-valved  capsule,  and  in 
part  of  these  It  Is  threaded  like  a  columella ; 
the  other  comprises  the  multitudes  of  spe- 
cies In  which  the  capsule  opens  with  four 
equal  valves.  These  again  are  divided  into 
frondose  and  foliose  sub-orders,  while  the 
foliose  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  according 
as  the  leaves  are  incubous  or  succutjous. 
Very  rarely  the  capsule  opens  Irregularly 
as  In  PeteUophyllum  BalfsH,  and  as  rarely 
more  than  one  capsule  is  developed  within 
the  same  calyx,  as  in  Jtrngarmannia  emar- 
ginattt. 

Jungemumniaceas  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  are  quite  as  abundant  In 
the  south  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
None  of  them  seem  to  be  of  any  economi- 
cal value.  One  or  two  incubous  species 
are  found  in  amber.  [M.  J.  B.] 

JUNGERMANNIA.  Almost  all  the  Jt«»- 
ffermannieieete  were  originally  referred  to 
this  genus,  which  Is  now,  however,  re- 
stricted to  such  succttbous  species  as  have 
a  free  terminal  perianth,  plicato^ngular 
above,  and  cleft.  It  is  the  only  one  of  its 
peculiar  group  which  has  its  maximum  in 
Europe,  neighbouring  genera,  which  con- 
tain many  of  the  Qnest species,  resembling 
small  fllm-fems,  occurring  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  ttiey  luxuriate  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  country.         [M.  J.  B.] 

JUNGIA.  A  genus  of  erect  or  climbing 
perennial  herbs,  belonging  to  the  Nassatir 
via,  a  trl  be  of  Pompoaitae,  and  diflf erl  ng  from 
its  allies  in  the  chaffy  receptacle  of  the 
flower-heads,  the  uniserlal  feathery  or 
rough  pappus,  and  the  simple-lobed  leaves. 
The  ten  known  species  are  all  South  Ame- 
rican. They  have  stalked  Ave  or  seven- 
lobed  leaves,  usually  clothed  underneath 
with  dense  white  or  rusty  down,  and  the 
twigs  terminate  in  panicles  or  cymes  of 
small  white  flower-heads  of  numerous  pei> 
feet  two-lipped  florets.  [A.  A.  BJ 

JUNGLE-BENDY.    Tetrameks. 

JUNGLE-NAIL.    Acacia  tonuadoaa. 

JUNIPER.  Jxmiperua',  also  applied  in 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  Hackmatack  Tamarack, 
or  American  Larch,  Abiu  pendulo. 

JUNIPERUS.  A  genus  of  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  the  GymnoapenMe^  and  placed 
in  the  order  Coniferm.  The  characters  of 
the  genus  are :— Male  flowers  in  catkins ; 
anthers  four  to  seven,  one-celled,  Inserted 
on  the  lower  edge  or  the  scales.  Female 
flowers  few,  in  a  small  catkin,  erect ;  scales 
of  the  catkin  Imbricate,  lower  ones  barren  ; 
ovules  three,  surrounded  by  a  three-cleft 
baccate  Involucre.  The  species  have  subu- 
late leaves ;  and  the  fruit  is  berry-like,  al- 
though in  reality  a  reduced  fleshy  cone. 
There  are  forty  or  fifty  known  species. 
J.  communis  is  the  common  Juniper ;  J. 
SdbiTia^  the  Savin ;/.  bermuitUma,  Pencil  Ce- 
dar ;  J.  virginianOt  Red  Cedar.  The  Juniper 
is  the  badge  of  the  Murrays.  One  of  the 
species  is  shown  at  Plate  11  b.    [J.  H.  B.] 

JUNO'S     TEARS.    Verbena  oJUlcinalia, 


JUPITER'S  BEARD.  Anthyllit  Barha 
Jovis ;  also  Sempervivttm  tectorum. 

JURINEA.  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs 
belonging  to  the  thistle  group  of  the  Com- 
posOtB,  numbering  about  forty  species, 
found  chiefly  in  south  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  extending  north  to  Siberia  and 
Mat  to  Persia.  A  goodly  number  are  neat 
little  stemless  plants,  with  a  rosette  of  pln- 
natlfld  or  entire  hoary  leaves,  lying  close 
on  the  ground,  and  surrounding  a  sessile 
thistle-like  flower-head,  consisting  of  many 
purple  florets.  Others  differ  from  these 
In  having  the  flowerheads  borne  on  long 
naked  stalks;  and  a  few  are  branchingr 
plants,  with  stem  as  well  as  root  leaves, 
which  are  either  pinnatifld  with  linear 
divisions,  or  oblong  or  lance-shaped  ;  while 
the  flowers  are  numerous,  disposed  In  co- 
rymbs. From  Serratula,  and  other  tilies, 
this  genus  differs  in  the  four-sided,  some- 
what top-shaped  achenes  being  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  unequal  rough  hairs, 
which  arises  from  within  the  minute  eup- 
shaped  and  elevated  border,  and  falls  oH 
in  one  piece,  thus  having  the  appearance  of 
a  palntert  brush.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JURUMU.  A  Brazilian  variety  of  Squash. 
JUSQUIAME.  (Fr.)  Hyoseyamue  niger, 
JUSSIiEA.  An  extensive  genus  of  Ona- 
grocece,  consisting  of  herbs  or  more  rarely 
sbml)S,  growing  In  marshes  or  ponds 
throughout  the  tropics,  a  few  species  reach- 
ing to  sulv-tropical  regions.  They  have 
alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  yellow  or 
rarely  white,  sessile  or  very  shortly  stalked 
flowers,  with  a  persistent  foui^parted 
(rarely  flve  to  six-parted)  calyx  tu]>e,  as 
many  petals,  and  twice  as  many  stamens. 
Some  of  the  species  are  astringent,  as  J. 
viUosa  from  India,  and  J.  Caparotaa  and 
ac€Unra  from  Brazil,  where  also  occurs  J 
pOosa  which  yields  a  yellow  dye.  J.  decur- 
rens  reaches  north  to  Virginia.    [J.  T.  8.] 

JUSTICIA.  A  genus  of  Acanthaeeas,  oc- 
curring in  tropical  and  sul>-troplcal  regions 
chiefly  in  India  and  Southern  Africa! 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with  red  flowers 
in  terminal  spikes,  furnished  with  large 
herbaceous  bracts,  or  opposite  and  soli- 
tary flowers  with  small  subulate  bracteoles. 
The  small  calyx  consists  of  flve  sepals* 
the  corolla  has  a  long  tube  and  is  two! 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  concave  and 
entire  or  notched,  and  the  lower  three- 
lobed,  convex,  and  veined  or  rugose  In  the 
centre ;  there  are  two  stamens,  and  two 
ovules  In  each  cell  of  the  ovary :  while  the 
capsule  is  laterally  compressed  below  the 
seed-bearing  part.  [w.  C] 

Ji^a^""  **  ^'^  «»««««. 

J  UVANEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Ptycho- 
tuAjowan. 

JUVIA.     The  Brazil  Nut,   BeHhoUetU 


JUWANSA.   The  Camel's  Thorn,  4« 
Mavarwnan, 
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JUXTAPOSITION.  The  manner  in 
which  organs  are  placed  with  roapect  to 
each  other. 

JTITTEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Saibanla 
eegyptiacot  from  which  gunpowder  charcoal 
is  made. 

KABONO.  A  Malayan  name  for  Arenga 
$aixharifera. 

KADI-KANE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Panieum  miliaetuim. 

KAD6URA.  A  genoB  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Sclazandraeea, 
They  are  climbing  mucilaginoas  shrubs, 
with  white  or  reddish  unisexual  flowers ; 
sepals  three ;  petals  six  to  nine ;  stamens 
fifteen  or  more,  the  filaments  distinct  or 
united;  ovaries  numerous,  the  style  la- 
teral ;  carpels  berried,  distinct,  forming  a 
globular  capitulura.  There  are  about 
half  a  dozen  species,  natives  of  troplct^ 
Asia.  [J.  H.  B.3 

KADUA.  A  genua  of  dnchonaceous 
nnderefarubs,  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islandfl.  The  flowers  have  a  leathery 
saiver-flhaped  corolla,  with  a  long  tube  and 
a  four-parted  limb.  The  fruit  is  capsular 
and  adherent  below  to  the  calyx  which  is 
sometimes  fleshy,  while  at  the  upper  part 
It  is  detached  from  it.  [M.  T.  M.] 

K^MPFBRIA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
East  Indian  herbs,  included  among  the 
ZingiberaeecB.  The  flowers  have  a  tubular 
calyx  ;  a  corolla  with  a  slender  tube,  nar- 
row equal  outer  lobes  of  the  limb,  much 
larger  inner  ones,  and  a  flat  lip ;  the  flla- 
ment  short,  prolonged  beyond  the  anther 
into  a  two-lobed  crest;  the  style  thread- 
like, with  a  cup«haped  stigma  The  roots 
or  stocks  of  some  of  these  plants  are 
purple  on  the  exterior,  white  within,  and 
have  an  aromatic  fragrance.  Those  of  K. 
Galanga  are  used  medicinally  in  India,  and 
also  as  a  perfume ;  those  of  K.  rotunda 
are  used  for  similar  purposes.  The  flowers 
are  curious,  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
from  a  very  short  stem.  [M.  T.  M J 

KA6ENECKIA.  A  genus  of  the  rose 
family,  differing  from  most  of  the  others 
in  the  unisexual  flowers  and  winged 
seeds,  and  from  its  nearest  allies  in  the 
calyx  segments  overlapping  each  other 
in  the  bod.  Of  three  known  species  two 
are  fonnd  in  Chili,  and  one  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru.  They  are  trees  with  alternate,  often 
gummy,  ovate  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
white  flowers,  much  like  those  of  the 
h&wthom.  K.  obUmga,  known  in  Chill  as 
Lyday,  famishes  a  wood  used  for  building 
purposes,  while  the  *  leaves  being  very  bit- 
ter are  used  by  the  inhabitants  to  cure  in- 
termittent fevers.'  [A.  A.  B.] 

KAHOO.    An  East  Indian  luune  for  the 
Lettuce. 
KAIMAILEE.    BotOera  thutorta. 

KAJU  GARV.  A  fragrant  Malayan 
vood  obtained  from  0<myttjflus  Miguelia- 


KAKATERRO.  TheNevZealaadDaery- 
^um  taxi/olium. 

KAKOON.  An  Indian  name  for  Betaria 
itaUca. 

KALADANA.    Pkarbitit  XO. 

KALAF.  A  medicated  water  obtained 
from  the  male  catkins  of  Baiit  ceffjfptiaea. 

KALAKANGNEE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Betaria  UaUea. 

KALANCHO^.  A  genus  of  succulent 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Brazil,  and 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  or^er  Oreumlarag. 
The  flowers  are  four-parted ;  the  corolla 
salver-shaped,  with  a  four-parted  limb ; 
stamens  eight ;  capsules  four,  detached, 
many-seeded.  They  have  yellow  or  pinkish 
flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KALE.  Brattiea  cHeraeea  aeephata,  an 
open-leaved  variety  of  Oibbage.  —.IN- 
DIAN. CaXadium  esetOentum.  — ,  SEA. 
Cran^e  maritima. 

KALL  YMENI A  A  genus  of  rose-spored 
Alffig,  belonging  to  the  order  OrypUmemior 
eecB,  distinguished  by  its  compound  capsule, 
and  its  flat  nearly  sessile  indeflnite  frond, 
composed  internally  of  threads  sometimes 
combined  with  cells, and  extenially  of  cells. 
K.  reniformU  occurs  on  our  southern  coasts 
at  extreme  low-water  mark,  but  is  more 
common  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  France, 
though  it  occurs  as  high  as  Orkney.  At 
flrst  it  forms  a  roundish  or  kidney-shaped 
frond  with  a  very  short  stem  ;  this  becomes 
proliferous  and  produces  from  the  edge  a 
crop  of  similar  expansions,which,  however, 
are  frequently  torn  by  the  waves,  and  as 
they  grow  after  the  laceration  the  ulti- 
mate appearance  is  very  different  from 
that  of  younger  plants.  Occasionally  the 
fronds  assume  a  longer  outline.  The 
species  of  the  genus  are  at  present  ill- 
defined,  and  consequently  their  geographi- 
cal distribution  is  doubtfuL  One,  for  in- 
{  stance,  at  the  Cape,  which  was  considered 
identical  with  our  own,  is  now  held  by 
Agardh  to  be  distinct.  pf.  J.  B.] 

I  KALMIA.  A  genus  of  heathworts, 
I  characterised  by  the  border  of  the  corolla 
1  having  on  the  upper  surface  cavities  in 
which  the  stamens  are  partly  concealed. 
I  The  name  was  given  by  Linnaeus  in  honour 
of  Peter  Kalm,  a  Swedish  professor.  The 
species  are  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
North  America.  Like  many  others  of 
the  heathwort  order,  they  are  deservedly 
favourites.  In  some  species  the  flowers  are 
in  clusters  more  or  less  dense ;  in  K.  hirmta 
they  are  solitary ;  in  K.  latifolia  they  are 
large  and  showy ;  in  K.  angustifolia  smaller. 
The  regular  form  of  the  corolla  between 
wheel-shaped  and  bell-shapod,  the  dcpres- 
slonsor  small  pouches  in  which  the  stamens 
I  lie,  and  the  delicacy  of  texture  and  colour, 
render  these  plants  objects  of  interest.  In 
size  of  the  whole  plant  there  is  consider- 
able range,  and  even  in  the  same  species 
according  to  locality.  K.  glatiea  and  K. 
hirstOa  are  shrubs  of  a  foot  in  height ;  K. 
latifolia^  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
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United  States,  varies  from  four  to  eight 
feet,  while  farther  south  It  attains  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet,  and  when  in  full  flower  the 
dense  thickets  which  it  forms  render  Ic  a 
prominent  object.  Th  e  flowers  of  this  las  t 
species  yield  a  honey  said  to  be  dele- 
terious, and  its  leaves  and  shoots  are  cer- 
tainly so  to  cattle;  K.  angusttfolia^  pro- 
bably for  thp  same  reason,  has  received  the 
name  LambklU.  The  powdered  leaves  of 
some  are  used  as  a  local  remedy  In  some  skin 
diseases.  The  hard  wood  of  K.  lati/oiia  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  use- 
ful articles.  The  Canadian  partridge  is  said 
to  become  poisonous  as  human  food  after 
feeding  on  Kalmia  berries.  [G.  D.] 

KALOSANTHES.    Rochea. 

KALUMBA-ROOT.    Jateorhiza  palmata. 

EAMALA.  A  down  which  covers  the 
capsules  of  Bottlera  tinctoriat  and  is  used 
for  dyeing  orange. 

KAMBOU.  A  name  in  the  Karile  Islands 
for  the  Fuciis  saccharintis. 

K AMMA.    A  Russian  name  for  birch  oil. 

KANARI.  The  oil-producing  Java 
Almond,  Canarium  commune. 

KANDELIA.  A  Malabar  tree,  constitu- 
ting a  genus  of  Rhizophoracece.  The  flowers 
are  remarkable  for  their  five  petals,  which 
are  inserted  into  a  fleshy  rim  lining  the 
Interior  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  they  are 
divided  beyond  the  middle  into  two  seg- 
ments, each  of  which  is  again  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  hair-like  divisions ; 
stamens  indefinite;  fruit  one-celled,  with 
only  one  seed.  The  species,  like  others  of 
the  mangrove  family,  present  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  the  seed  germinating 
within  the  fruit.  The  bark  of  K.  Bheedii 
Is  used  medicinally  in  India.     [M.  T.  M.J 

KANGAROO'S-FOOT  PLANT.  Anigo- 
zanihti8  ManglesvL 

KANILIA.  A  genus  of  Rhizophoracece^ 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  and  whose  flowers  are  dis- 
tinguished ]>y  their  calyx  having  a  limb  di- 
vided into  eight  segments,  shorter  than  the 
tube ;  and  by  the  eight  two-lobed  convolute 
petals,  inserted  into  a  disk  lining  the  throat 
of  the  calyx,  into  which  are  likewise  in- 
serted sixteen  stamens.  The  ovary  Is  two 
to  three-celled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KANTEN.    Fucu8  eartUaginosue, 

K  APAS.  An  Eastern  name  for  the  Cotton 
plant. 

KAPITIA.  A  resin  obtained  in  Ceylon 
from  Croton  lacci/erum. 

KAPOK.  An  eastern  name  for  the  cot- 
tony down  of  Bombax  pentandrum. 

KARBI.  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

KARBLINIA.  A  genus  of  ComposiUB, 
represented  by  a  single  species,  K.  caspicat 
found  In  littoral  places  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  in  Siberia.   It  Is  a  smooth 


erect  woody-stemmed  herb,  having  oblong 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  corymbs  of 
cylindrical  purple  flower-heads  terralnatiner 
the  twigs,  each  head  containing  numerous 
tubular  florets,  the  outer  ones  with  pistil 
only,  and  their  achenes  crowned  with  a 
single  series  of  soft  white  hairs,  while  tbe 
inner  ones  are  perfect  and  have  many  series 
of  pappus  hairs  to  their  achenes,  which  are 
cylindrical— not  one  series  of  pappus  hairs 
and  flattened  achenes  as  in  Conyza  to  whicli 
this  plant  is  most  nearly  related.  The 
genus  is  named  in  honour  of  M.  Karelin,  a 
Russian  botanist.  [A,  A.  B.] 

KA-RI-SHUTUR.  An  Affghan  name  f or 
Alhagi  Maurorum. 

KAROO-VAILUM.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  gum  of  Acacia  ardbica. 

KARWINSKIA.  A  Mexican  genus  of 
the  buckthorn  family,  containing  two  or 
three  species  which  have  much  the  aspect 
of  Rhamnus,  and  chiefly  differ  from  them 
In  having  two  instead  of  one  ovule  in  each 
cell  of  the  ovary.  K.  HumboldUanat  the 
most  common  species,  has  the  smooth 
leaves  marked  underneath  with  prominent 
parallel  nerves,  and  the  minute  greenish 
flowers  in  clusters  in  their  axils,  succeeded 
by  little  black  berries.  [A.  A.  B.3 

KASSOU-KHAYE.  The  Senegal  name 
for  Khaya  senegalensis,  African  Mahogany. 

KASSAB.  An  Arab  name  for  the  Su^ar 
Cane. 

KASSU.  A  kind  of  Catechu,  prepared 
from  Areca  Catechu. 

KAT,  or  KhXt.    Catha  edulU. 

KATHERliNE'S-PLOWER.  Nigella  da- 
mascena. 

KATUMBAR.  A  Malay  name  for  Cori- 
ander. 

KANKOOR.    CucumisutilUHmua. 

KAULFU8SIA.  A  very  distinct  genus 
of  marattiaceous  ferns,  found  In  India  and 
Java,  with  thick  rhizomes  and  coarse  ter- 
nate  fronds,  but  most  remarkable  for  the 
structure  of  the  sori,  which  are  dorsal, 
sessile  globose  crenate  fleshy  coriaceous 
concave  hemispherical  bodies,  consisting 
of  ten  or  twelve  spore-cases  arranged  in  a 
single  concrete  cyclose  series,  each  spore- 
case  bursting  on  the  inner  face  by  a  ver- 
tical oblong  or  obovate  cleft.  The  veins 
are  compoundly  anastomosing,  with  free 
Included  velnlets,  and  compltal  recepta- 
cles. On  the  under  surface  of  the  fronds 
are  found  curious  cavities  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  secreting  organs.         [T.  M.J 

KAVA,  KAWA.  Other  names  for  Ava, 
Macropiper  methysUcum. 

KAVAROO.  The  Tamil  name  for  Eleu- 
sinecoracana. 

KAWRIE  TREE.    Dammara  australis. 

KAYEA.  A  genus  of  Clusiacea,  differing 
from  most  others  in  Its  one-celled  ovary 
and  from  Its  nearest  ally,  Calophyllum,  in 
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I  barinff  four  ovules  instead  of  one.     K. 

I  floribunda,  found  In  Silhet,  fs  a  large  hand- 
some evergrreen  tree,  with  opposite  narrow 

'  Ifturel-Iike  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  uf 
nnineroas  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink : 

'  eadi  flower  consisting  of  four  calyx  leaves, 
four  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  a  sim- 
ple style  four-cleft  at  top.  The  fruits  are 
rounded  yellow  drupes.  K.  8tylosa,trom 
Ceylon,  is  said  to  yield  a  useful  timber,  and 

.  to  have  very  fragrant  flowers.    The  genus 

,  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  R.  Kaye  Greville  of 
Edinburgh.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I  KATLtA.  A  Hindoo  name  for  the  Ba- 
,  nana. 

'  KAYTJ-MANIS.  A  Malay  name  for  Cin- 
'  namomum  zeylanicum. 

I  KECKS,  KECKSIES.  KIXES.  Country 
names  for  the  dried  fistulous  stalks  of  cow 
parsley,  hemlock,  and  various  other  wild 
umbellifers. 

j      KEDLOCEL    Smapis  arvensU. 

'  KEELED.  Formed  in  the  manner  of 
I  the  keel  of  a  boat ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a 
I  sharp  projecting  ridge,  arising  from  a  flat 
'  or  concave  central  plate,  as  the  glumes  of 


I     KEESLIP.    A  Scotcli  name  for  Galium 

KEFERSTEINIA.  A  small  genus  of  epi- 
phytal stemless  bulbless  orchids  of  New 
Grenada,  with  a  few  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  from  the  lower  axils  solitary  bracted 
peduncles,  bearing  a  single  flower  at  the 
apex.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading, 
lance-shaped ;  the  lip  larger,  fan-shaped, 
jointed  to  the  base  of  the  column,  which 
has  a  keeled  crest,  extending  from  the 
stigma  halfway  down  in  front ;  the  anther 
has  four  unequal  pollen-masses,  attached 
to  a  strap-shaped  caudicle  as  long  as 
the  gland  to  which  it  is  fixed.   [A.  A.  B.] 

KEITHIA.  A  genus  of  the  labiate  order, 
having  the  calyx  with  five  nearly  equal 
teeth;  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  with 
three  nearly  equal  lobes;  and  the  fruit 
dry  and  ovoid.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Bnztt.  The  genus  was  named  after  the 
Bev.  P.  Keith,  a  botanical  author.  [G.  D.] 

KELINGOO.  An  Indian  name  for  JBoto- 
tOBeduHs. 

KBLLETTIA.  A  name  given  by  Dr. 
Seemann  to  Proekia  erucia. 

KELP.  The  ashes  produced  by  burning 
les-weeds.  consisting  principally  of  the 
eommon  Fud  and  Laminaria.  They  con- 
tain carbonate  of  soda  and  salts  of  potash, 
and  were  formerly  nsed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  soap  and  glass,  and  returned 
a  considerable  revenue  on  rocky  shores,  or 
where  large  stones  had  been  purposely 
placed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  sea- 
weed. Modem  improvements  in  chemistry, 
by  which  carbonate  of  soda  was  more  pro- 
fitably obtained  from  common  salt,  and 
the  removal  of  the  high  duty  from  barilla, 
pat  an  end  to  the  manufacture,  and  the 


benefit  resulting  in  consequence  to  the 
public  was  unhappily  in  some  measure 
counterbalanced  by  the  ruin  of  many  pro- 
prietors who  had  reaped  a  rich  temporary 
harvest  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue.  [M.  J,  &J 
KEMPS.    PlarUago  media. 

KENDOO.  An  Indian  nam^  for  Dio$pg- 
ros  Metanoxylon. 

KENG  DEL.  The  seeds  of  GtmdeUa  Tour- 
ne/ortii,  used  as  coffee  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Scinde. 

KENKBRIG.  The  Welsh  name  for  a 
variety  of  Parmelia  itaxatilUt  called  ompha- 
lodea,  which  is  much  gathered  for  dyeing 
amongst  the  mountains.  [M.  J.  &] 

KENNEDYA.  A  genus  of  prostrate  or 
twining  LeouminoscPt  peculiar  to  Australia, 
with  the  exception  of  K.  prostrata,  which 
grows  also  in  Tasmania.  They  have  wiry 
stems,  with  alternate,  trifoliolate,  stipu- 
late leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of  large 
handsome  pea-fiowers,  bright  red,  pink,  or 
almost  black  in  colour.  These  have  a  two- 
lipped  calyx ;  an  obovate  standard,  the 
wings  and  keel  nearly  equalling  it  in 
length ;  ten  stamens,  one  only  of  which  is 
free ;  and  an  ovary  tipped  with  a  thread- 
like Incurved  style.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  allied  EardenJbergia  by  their 
much  larger  and  fewer  flowers,  which  are 
never  blue  or  white.  K.  nigricans^  a  Swan 
River  species,  is  remarkable  for  its  nearly 
black  flowers.  The  genus  is  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  once  a  nurseryman 
of  Hammersmith.  [A  A  B.] 

KENTIA.  A  genus  of  palms,  separated 
from  Areca,  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
ovary  having  only  one  cell,  and  their  seed 
being  solid  and  homogeneous,  not  having 
the  nutmeg-like  structure  of  the  seed  of 
true  Areca,  under  which  name,  however, 
many  botanists  still  retain  them.  They 
are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  Norfolk  Island,  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  and  have  slender  unarmed  stems, 
marked  with  circular  scars,  supporting 
a  cluster  of  large  pinnate  leaves,  and 
branched  flower-spikes,  which  bear  nume- 
rous flowers  of  distinct  sexes,  each  female 
being  seated  between  two  males. 

K.  sapida  is  the  most  southern  known 
palm,  being  found  in  New  Zealand  as  far 
south  as  lat.  38°  22',  which  is  between  two 
and  three  degrees  further  south  than  any 
representative  of  the  order  is  found  upon 
the  Australian,  African,  or  American  con- 
tinents. The  New  Zealanders  call  this 
palih  Nikau,  and  use  the  young  flower- 
spikes,  just  as  they  emerge  from  among 
the  leaves,  as  an  article  of  food.     [A.  S.] 

KENTROPHTLLITM.  A  genus  of  Com- 
positoB,  containing  about  a  dozen  species, 
distributed  overthe  Mediterranean  region, 
extending  eastward  to  Kashmir,  and  west 
and  south  to  the  Canary  Isles.  They  are 
mostly  annual  slightly  branched  thistle- 
like plants,  with  hard  lance-shaped  spiny- 
toothed  leaves,  and  yellow,  white,  or  pur- 
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pie  flower-heads,  each  gnrrounded  by  a 
number  of  prickly  scales,  which  are  like 
the  stem  leaves.  K.  lanatum,  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  species,  is  remark- 
able for  the  loose  white  wool  which  hangrs 
from  the  stems  and  flower-heads,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  distaffs  loaded 
with  wool.  K.  arborettcenst  a  Spanish  plant, 
grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  According 
to  Boissier,  this  plant  gives  quite  a  cha- 
racter to  the  lower  warm  regions  in  Gra- 
nada, and  is  popularly  known  as  Cardo 
Santo,  or  Cardo  lechero.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KERAMIDIUM.  The  same  as  Cysto- 
carp. 

KERMESINUS.   Carmine-coIoured. 

KBRNELWORT.    ScrophtUaria  nodosa. 

KEROBETA.  An  Abyssinian  name  for 
BcUsamodmdron  Myrrha. 

KERRIA.  An  evergreen  shrub,  with 
long  slender  branches,  invested  with 
smooth  green  bark,  lanceolate  acuminated 
leaves,  which  are  coarsely  and  unequally 
serrated,  and  numerous  buff-yellow  flowers. 
The  double-flowered  form  is  commonly 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  Corchorus 
japonieus.  The  structure  of  its  flowers 
approaches  ttiat  of  Spirceot  near  which  it 
Is  placed  in  the  system.  French :  Corite 
du  Japan.  [0.  A.  J.] 

KESHOOR.  A  Bengal  name  for  Bottlera 
Unctoria. 

RESTING,  KESLING.  The  BnUace 
Plum. 

KETCHUP,  or  CATSUP.  A  name  origi- 
nally of  Eastern  origin,  now  applied  to  a 
favourite  condiment  prepared  from  various 
Fungi,  as  mushrooms,  morels,  champi- 
gnons, &c.  It  Is  usually  made  by  sprink- 
ling the  fungi  when  broken  up  with  salt, 
and  boiling  the  expressed  juice  with  spice. 
The  best  way,  however.  Is  to  let  the  juice 
drain  without  squeezing,  and  after  stand- 
ing for  twelve  hours  to  rack  it  off  clear, 
and  bottle  it,  fllling  the  top  of  the  bottle 
up  with  alcohol  in  which  the  proper  spices 
have  been  previously  steeped.  Prepared 
In  this  way  It  retains  Its  peculiar  aroma 
much  more  perfectly  than  when  boiled. 
Ketchup  is  often  prepared  for  sale  from 
agarics  collected  almost  indiscriminately, 
no  care  being  taken  to  discard  notoriously 
poisonous  species.  The  mass,  moreover, 
frequently  becomes  putrid  before  it  is 
boiled,  and  the  ketchup  is  In  consequence 
disgusting  in  flavour,  and  if  taken  largely 
very  unwholesome.  The  best  ketchup  is 
prepared  from  Agaricua  campestris,  but  a 
very  good  quality  may  be  obtained  from 
an  admixture  of  other  species,  especially 
A.  proceruBf  If  care  Is  used.         fM.  J.  B.] 

K^TIMONS  DES  INDIBNS  (Pr.)  Oucur 
mU  sativus. 

KETMIB.  (Ft.)  Hibiaetu.  —  MUSQU^B 
Abelmoachua  motchatua, 

KHAIR-TRBB,   Acacia  Catechu. 

KHAt.   CkOhaedtdiB. 


K  H A YA.  The  name  of  a  lofty  Senegam- 
blan  tree,  forming  a  genus  of  Cedrelaeece 
closely  allied  to  Swietenia,  but  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  parts  of  the  flower 
being  in  fours,  and  by  the  fruit  bursting 
from  above  downwards.  The  bark  of  K. 
aenegaleruia  Is  used  as  a  febrifuge  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gambia  river,  while  the  wood 
is  like  mahogany.  CM.  T.  M.] 

KHBU.    MeUmorrhaa  tuiiaitsaima, 

KHISMia    A  Malay  name  for  Raisins. 

KHO  RM A.    A  Malay  name  for  the  Date. 

KHUJJOOR.    Phoenix  aylveatria. 

KHUS.  An  Indian  name  for  Atuiropogron 
muricatua. 

KHTAR.  An  Egyptian  name  for  Oueu- 
mia  aativtia. 

KIBARA.  A  genus  of  but  one  species, 
K.  coriacea,  belonging  to  the  Monimiaceoe, 
and  differing  from  the  other  genera  In  the 
sterile  flowers  having  but  flve  to  seven 
Instead  of  many  stamens.  It  Is  a  lar^e 
tree  of  Malacca  and  Java,  having  large 
opposite  ovate  oblong  leaves,  and  small 
yellow  flowers  borne  in  axillary  cymes. 
The  fertile  flowers,  supported  by  two 
bracts,  have  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  nearly 
closed  by  two  or  three  series  of  scales 
enclosing  a  number  of  ovaries,  which  when 
ripe  are  oblong  stalked  drupes  about  half 
an  Inch  In  length.  [A.  A.  B.3 

KIBI.   The  Japanese  name  for  Millet. 
KIDAR-PATRI.     An  Indian  name  for 
Limonia  laureola. 

KIDNBY-BBAN  TREE.  WUtaria  frute9- 
cena. 

KIDNEY-SHAPED.  Resembling  the 
figure  of  a  kidney ;  that  is  to  say,  crescent- 
shaped,  with  the  ends  roimded.  as  the  leaf 
of  AsaruiH  europceum. 

KIDNEY-WORT.  Vmbilicua  pendtUimia ; 
also  Saxifraga  aUllaria. 

KIELMEYERA.    A  genus  of  resinous 
shrubs  or  small  trees  of  Brazil,  belonging 
to  TematrOmiacecp^nxiA  related  to  Camellia^ 
from  which  they  differ  in  the  petals  being 
twisted    Instead  of  simply  overlapping 
each  other  in  the  bud,  and  from  others  of 
their  allies  In  their  very  numerous  flat- 
tened and  winged  seeds.    They  have  alter- 
nate, glossy,  lance-shaped    or    elliptical 
leaves,  with  numerous  nerves  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  midrib,  and  racemes 
or  panicles  of  white  or  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers, which  in  some  species  are  small,  but 
In  others  large  and  rose-like,  thus  suggest- 
ing the  name  Roso  do  Campo,  by  which 
some  of  the  species  are  known  In  BrazIL 
K.   apeeiosa,  called  by   the   Brazilians 
I  Malvo  do  Campo,  from  the  resemblance  of 
,  its  flowers  to  those  of  some  mallows,  has 
j  an  abundance  of  mucilage  in  its  leaves, 
which  in  decoctions  are  used  by  them  for 
fomentations.    M.  St.  Hilaire  remarks  as  a 
I  curious  circumstance,  that  we  have  sooth- 
>  ing  properties  in  the  leaves  of  this  plant. 
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wliOe  in  tlicwe  of  tbe  tea,  to  wtilcb  It  is 
related,  we  bave  stimulating  propertieB. 
The  Malvo  do  Campo  Is  a  tortuous  tree 
eigbt  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  short  thick 
bfanches,  oorky  hark,  and  elliptical  leaves, 
the  shoots  terminating  in  a  few  rose- 
oolonred  flowers  as  large  as  camellias,  with 
Biz  curlonsly  unequal-sided  petals,  and  very 
numerous  stamens.  [A.  A.  B.3 

KIERA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  seeds 
of  ATnaranthus  frumentaceiis, 

KI6ELIA  pfnnoto,  an  African  tree,  found 
in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Mozambique,  to  as 
far  south  as  Natal  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  in  Senegal  and  Guinea  on  the  western, 
is  the  only  representative  of  this  genus  of 
OructntiaeecB.  It  is  of  large  size,  with  whit- 
ish bark  aud  spreading  branches,  bearing 
opposite  pinnate  leaves,  and  long-stalked 
panicles  of  flowers,  hanging  down  from  the 
trunk  or  old  branches :  each  flower  being 
turned  upwards,  and  having  a  two-lipped 
calyx  witli  the  lobes  irregularly  cut ;  a 
broad  bell-shaped  corolla  divided  at  the 
month  into  five  nearly  equal  lobes,  enclos- 
ing two  long  and  two  short  perfect  stamens 
and  five  sterile  ones ;  and  a  single-celled 
smooth  ovary  with  a  two-plated  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  often  two  or  more  feet  long 
by  from  five  to  eight  inches  broad,  hanging 
from  a  ataUc  several  feet  in  length ;  it  has  a 
whitish  corky  rind,  and  is  filled  with  pulp 
containing  numerous  roundish  seeds.  In 
Nubia  this  tree  is  held  sacred ;  the  negroes 
celebrate  their  religious  festivals  under  it 
by  moonlight,  and  poles  made  of  its  wood 
are  erected  aa  symbols  of  special  venersr 
tion  before  thehouses  of  their  great  chiefs. 
The  fruits,  cut  in  half  and  slightly  roasted, 
are  employed  as  an  outward  application  In 
rheumatic  and  other  complaints.   [A.  S.] 

KIGELLARIA.  AgennaotFlaeourttaeea!, 
having  for  Its  chief  distinguishing  fea- 
tures a  calyx  of  five  distinct  segments ; 
the  presence  of  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
petals;  and  anthers  opening  at  top  by 
small  round  pores,  instead  of  by  longitu- 
dinal slits.  The  three  known  species  are 
bushes  or  small  trees  of  South  Africa,  with 
willow-like  leaves  clothed  underneath  with 
white  starry  down ;  in  their  axils  grow  the 
Inconspicnons  white  unisexual  flowers,  the 
sterile  ones  in  stalked  cymes,  and  the  fer- 
tfle  solitary,  on  different  plants.  CA.A.B.J 

KING-CJUPS,  or  KING'S  CUP  or  COR 
Samencttltubulbosus,  and  tbe  allied  species. 

KINGIA.  A  genus  of  Jtmcaeea  from 
South  Australia,  with  the  habit  of  Xan- 
tkcrrhoBa  (grass  tree),  having  an  erect  ar- 
borescent stem  with  crowded  linear  three- 
edged  leaves  at  the  top  The  peduncles  are 
shorter  than  the  leaves ;  at  first  terminal 
and  erect,  but  afterwards,  as  the  stem  elon- 
gates, lateral  and  reflexed,  terminating  in 
dense  globose  heads  of  flowers  with  a  six- 
parted  glumaceous  perianth,  six  stamens, 
and  a  three-celled  ovary  becoming  an  Inde- 
hiscent  one-seeded  pericarp.        [J.  T.  S.] 

KING-PIiAin'.    Ancectochihu  setaceua. 


KING'S«PEAR.    Atpkodehu  anws. 

KING'S-TREE.  Tbe  name  among  the 
Zulu  Kaffirs  of  8trydmo$  Atherstonei. 

KIN6W00D.  A  Brazilian  wood  be- 
lieved to  be  derived  from  a  species  of 
TrijOolomoea,  but  by  some  referred  to  Brya 
Ebenus. 

KINO.  The  name  of  various  astringent 
gnma.  — ,  AFRICAN.  The  gum  of  Ptero- 
carpus  erinaemu.  — ,  AMBOYNA.  The  gum 
of  PteroiMrpu*  Marmpium.  — ,  BOTANY 
BAY.  The  inspissated  juice  of  Buealyptug 
reatniferu.  — ,  BUTEA  or  DHAK.  The 
gum  of  Btttea/VofufoML  —.INDIAN.  The 
gum  of  Pteroearpru  Marmpium, 

KIPPER.    OrclbuB  tuberonu. 

KIRIAGHUNA.    &inamenMlaet(fenim. 

KIRIATHA.  A  Malabar  name  for  An- 
drographU  panleulata. 

KIRILOVIA.  Agenusof  ChatopodioceiB 
from  Siberia,  consisting  of  woolly  annuals 
with  a  slender  stem,  membranous  oblong 
or  lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  axillary 
sessile  polygamous  flowers  in  head-like 
spikes.  The  perianth  has  flve  (rarely  four) 
small  teeth ;  stamens  flve,  with  long  ex- 
sertedfllaments ;  style  two-cleft ;  fruit  utri- 
cular, included  in  the  unchanged  woolly 
perigone.  [J.  T.  S.] 

KIRI&  (Fr.)    Matthiola  grcBca. 

KIRRITOCHBB.  Thefrultof  rmnfnoZia  { 
anguBtiJoUa. 

KIR8CHENWASSER,  KIRSCHWAS- 
8ER.  German  names  for  a  liqueur  pre- 
pared from  the  cherry. 

KISSMIS8  A  small  kind  of  grape  from 
which  the  Shlraz  wine  is  made  in  Persia. 

KISSING  COMFITS.  The  candled  roots 
Of  Jiryvgium  maritimum, 

KITAIBELIA.  The  name  of  a  malvaceous 
plant  peculiar  to  Hungary.  The  genus  is 
distinguished  by  the  outer  calyx  or  invo- 
lucel,  which  is  cleft  into  seven  or  nine 
pieces;  and  by  the  numerous  one-seeded 
carpels,  which  are  aggregated  together 
Into  a  flve-lobed  head.  K.  viti/olia  is  a 
raallow-Uke  plant,  sometimes  seen  in  Eng- 
lish gardens;  its  leaves  are  employed  in 
Hungary  as  a  vulnerary.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KIT-JAP.  The  Japanese  name  of  Ketch- 
up. 

KITTOOL,  KITTUL.  A  CInghalese  name 
for  Oaryota  uretia ;  also  for  the  strong  fibre 
obtained  from  its  leaf-stalks. 

KLAPA.  A  Malay  name  for  the  Cocoa- 
nut. 

KLAPROTHIA.  A  genus  of  Loasaceas 
readily  distinguishable  by  having  a  four- 
toothed  calyx  and  four  petals  to  the  flowers, 
instead  of  flve  which  is  the  usual  number, 
and  by  the  sterile  stamens  having  their 
apices  dilated  and  fan-like.  S.  mentzelio- 
idett  the  only  known  species,  found  In  the 
Andes  of  Quito,  is  a  twining  annual  herb, 
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with  rough  nettle-like  leaves,  and  corymbs 
of  Inconspicuous  white  flowers  terminating 
the  twigs.  Klaproth,  whose  name  the 
genus  bears,  was  a  distinguished  chemist 
ol  BerUn.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KLEINHOVIA.  A  genus  of  5ter«tZ»ac«B, 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  K.  hoapita,  a 
low  branching  tree  with  alternate  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
small  pink  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
top-shaped,  bladdery,  flvewinged  fniits, 
with  flve  cells  having  a  single  seed  In  each. 
These  curious  fruits  are  sufllcleiit  to  distin- 
guish the  genus.  The  calyx  Is  flve-parted ; 
the  corolla  consists  of  flve  narrow  unequal 
petals ;  and  the  staminal  tube  bears  on  its 
apex  flve  parcels  of  anthers,  three  in  each 
parcel.  The  plant  Is  a  native  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  extending  eastwards  to  the 
Solomon  Isles.  Its  bruised  leaves  are  said 
by  Burmann  to  smell  like  violets.  M. 
Klelnhoff  was  once  director  of  the  botanic 
garden  at  Batavia.  [A.  A,  B.] 

KLEINIA.  From  the  extensive  genus 
Senecxo  a  number  of  African  species  are 
severed  by  some  authors  who  give  to  them 
the  name  of  Kleinia,  distinguishing  them 
from  true  groundsels  more  by  habit  than 
anything  else.  K.  nertifolia  will  serve  to 
show  what  sort  of  plants  they  are.  Grow- 
ing on  maritime  rocks  through  all  the 
Canary  Islands,  this  plant  is  commonly 
known  as  Berode  by  the  inhabitants  ;  it  is 
a  fleshy-stemmed  bush  three  to  eight  feet 
high,  with  thick  candelabra-like  branches, 
covered  with  scars  of  old  leaves,  and  fur- 
nished at  the  apex  with  a  rosette  of  pale- 
green  lance-shaped  leaves,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  oleander  but  fleshy  In  texture ; 
and  the  numerous  flower-heads  are  dis- 
posed In  stalked  corymbs  arising  from 
the  axils  of,  and  shorter  than,  the  leaves. 
The  achenos  are  ten-ribbed,  surmounted  by 
a  white  pappus  of  rough  hairs.  Most  of  the 
remaining  species  are  South  African ;  a  few 
only  Arabian;  almost  all  having  the  stems 
(when  present)  fleshy,  and  leaves  like  those 
of  that  noted  above.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KLOPSTOCKIA.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Wax  Palm  of  the  Andes  and 
a  few  allied  species,  referred  by  others  to 
CeroxyUm.  [A.  S.] 

KLOTZSCHIA.  A  genus  of  nmbelllfers, 
having  the  fruit  compressed  from  behind, 
each  half  with  three  dorsal  approximate 
ribs  but  no  oil-cells,  and  the  lateral  ribs 
small  with  single  oil-cells.  The  genus  was 
named  inhonourof  Klotzsch,a  well-known 
German  botanist.  The  only  species  is  an 
herb  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Brazil,  having 
the  stem  leaves  stalked,  shield-shaped,  flve- 
lobed,  and  finely  veined.  [G.  D.] 

KLUGTA.  A  small  genus  of  OyrtandraettBt 
natives  of  India  and  Mexico.  They  are  an- 
nual herbs  with  alternate  leaves,  and  blue  I 
flowers  In  subsecund  racemes.  They  have 
a  five-cleft  calyx ;  a  two-lipped  corolla, 
the  upper  lip  being  the  smaller  and  bl- 
lobed,  the  lower  entire;  four  included 
stamens,  without  trace  of  a  fifth;  and  a ' 


I  one-celled  ovary  surrounded  by  a  disk,  and 
crowned  by  a  cup-shaped  stigma.  [W.  C.j 
KNAPBOTTLE.    Silene  inflata. 
KNAPWEED,  or  KNOPWEED.    Centau- 
rea  nigra ;  also  C.  Jacea  and  C.  Scabioaa. 

KNATTRS.  Knobs  or  tumours  formed 
on  the  stems  or  roots  of  plants :  see  Exos- 
tosis. 

KNAUTIA.  A  firenus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Dipaaeacete^  and 
allied  to  S^oMosa,  from  which  it  Is  distin- 
guished by  having  its  fruit  Invested  with 
a  toothed,  not  awned,  calyx.  K.  arvensiSt 
the  only  British  Bp<H;ies,  is  a  common  but 
graceful  weed  in  cornfields;  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  feet  or  more,  with  di- 
vided hairy  leaves,  and  large  handsome 
terminal  lilac  flowers,  which  are  collected 
into  convex  heads,  the  outer  florets  much 
the  largest,  and  having  their  outer  seg- 
ments larger  than  the  inner,  so  as  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  ray,  like  that  of 
the  compound  flowers.  This  is  a  favourite 
plant  for  showing  the  effect  of  burning  to- 
bacco on  vegetable  colour,  for  the  flowers, 
immediately  on  being  touched  by  a  lighted 
cigar,  assume  a  brilliant  green  hue.  A 
similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  thus  ex- 
perimenting with  other  flowers  of  a  red- 
dish tinge,  but  none  show  so  bright  a 
green  as  this  KnavUcu  [C.  A.  J  J 

KNAWBL.    Scleranthtu. 

KNEE-JOINTED.  The  same  as  Genicu- 
late. 

KNEEPAN-SHAPED.  Broad,  round, 
thick,  convex  on  the  lower  surface,  con- 
cave on  the  other ;  the  same  as  Meniscoid, 
but  thicker.   See  Patelliforh. 

KNEIPPIA.  A  genus  of  hydnoid  Fungi, 
In  which  thehymenium  consists  of  minute 
granules,  surmounted  by  a  little  bristle- 
like point.  It  is  very  close  to  Grandinia. 
K.  B^era  is  not  uncommon  in  our  woods 
on  decayed  sticks.  [M.  J.  B.] 

KNEMA.  A  genus  of  trees  nearly  allied 
to  the  nutmeg,  and  belonging  to  the  3£y- 
riaticacete.  The  points  of  distinction  lie 
In  the  three-lobed  hairy  calyx,  and  the 
stamens  forming  a  column  dilated  at  the 
top  into  a  disk  bearing  the  anthers  at  the 
margin.  In  the  female  flowers  the  stigma 
is  pmvlded  with  many  teeth  at  its  margin. 
The  rigid  leaves  and  the  contracted  inflo- 
rescence also  form  points  of  distinction. 
The  trees  are  natives  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  tropical  Asia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KNESEBECKI  A.  A  genus  of  Begonitvcece. 
Its  characters  are :  anthers  obovate,  trun- 
cately  tumid  at  the  apex,  with  oblique 
chinks;  fliaments  umbellately  monadel- 
phous;  stigmas  bipartite,  dilated  ante- 
riorly at  the  base;  placentas  bilamellar, 
with  the  lamellas  distinct,  not  united  into 
a  pedicel.  There  are  thirteen  species,  found 
chiefly  in  Mexico  and  central  America. 
The  plants  are  more  generally  regarded  as 
Begonias,  as  are  all  those  proposed  to  be 
separated  from  it  by  Klotisch.  [J.  H.  BJ 
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KIHGHTI A.  A  ffenug  of  Proteacea,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  K.  excelsa^  native 
of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand. 
It  is  distingnlshed  by  having  a  calyx  of 
four  sepals ;  four  stamens  with  very  long 
anthers  and  short  filaments,  one  inserted 
on  each  sepal  a  little  below  the  middle ; 
and  a  long  slender  style  thickened  at  the 
end.  The  frnlt  is  a  woody  downy  capsule, 
an  inch  in  length  with  the  long  style  still 
attached,  containing  four  seeds,  which  are 
winged  at  the  apex.  The  leaves  are  four 
to  six  inches  long,  very  harsh,  linear  ob- 
long, coarsely  and  rath«r  bluntly  toothed  ; 


Knightla  ezcelia. 
and  the  flowers  grow  In  axillary  racemes, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves,  densely  co- 
vered with  a  reddish-brown  velvety  down, 
as  are  also  the  flowers  and  their  stalks.  It 
forms  a  large  tree  about  100  feet  high, 
erect  and  very  narrow  for  its  height,  and 
consequently  very  conspicuous.  The  wood 
If  mach  prized  for  its  colour,  which  is  a 
mottled  red  and  brown ;  It  is  also  useful  as 
readily  splitting  for  shingles.  Embothrium 
strobolinum,  a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  has 
latterly  been  pn)Vl8lonally  placed  in  this 
genus  under  the  name  of  K.  integrifolia^ 
but  the  structure  of  the  matured  seeds  has 
not  been  ascertained.  [R.  HJ 

KNIGHT'S  SPURS.    Daphinmm. 
KNIGHT'S  STAR.    Hippeaatmm. 
KNIGHTSWORT.    Stratiotea  aloides. 
KNIPHOPIA.    TritonuL 
KNIPN^E.    Melieoecabijvfftu 
I      KNITBACK.    SmnphyttmojgUsmdlA, 
KNOBTANG.    Fuetu  nodonu. 
KNOL  KOHL.    Brattiea  oleraeea  eaulo- 

KNOIiliEa    Brassica  Bapa. 

KNOPPERN.  A  curious  kind  of  gall, 
formed  on  some  species  of  oak  in  Hungary 
and  other  ports  of  Europe.  i 


KNOTBERRY.     Rubtu  Chamamorus, 
KNOTTED.    Cylindrical,  uneven  on  the 
surface,  as  the  pod  of  Ckelidonium. 

KNOTWORT.    Polygonum  aviculare. 

KN0TW0RT8.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
Ulec^fraeetB. 

KNOWLTONIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  Bantmctdacea,  having,  never- 
theless, in  outward  aspect,  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  nmbellifers.  The  flowers  have  a 
green  flve-leaved  calyx,  several  petals,  and 
numerous  stamens  and  carpels.  The  fruits 
are  somewhat  succulent,  with  a  deciduous 
style,  and  are  placed  on  a  convex  receptacle. 
These  are  acrid  Cape  plants,  whose  leaves 
are  used  to  produce  blisters.     [M.  T.  H.] 

KNOXIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  cin- 
chonaceous  plants,  consisting  of  Indian 
undershrubs,  whose  flowers  have  a  four- 
parted  calyx  ;  and  a  salver-shaped  corolla 
with  lance-shaped,  segments,  and  a  hairy 
throat.  Into  which  the  stamens  are  at- 
tached. The  fruit  is  a  two-celled  cap- 
sule, crowned  by  the  calyx,  and  consisting 
of  two  halves,  which  separate  from  a  slen- 
der central  column.  The  species  have 
pink  or  white  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KOART.  An  Indian  grass  used  for 
making  mats. 

KOBRESIA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Carieinecf. 
Distinguished  by  the  inflorescence  being 
in  spikes  together,  or  what  is  termed  ag- 
gregate ;  lower  flowers  female  or  pistilli- 
ferous,  the  upper  ones  male  or  stamini- 
ferous,  without  any  perianth  ;  perigone  of 
one  scale,  enclosing  the  gemien  and  co- 
vered by  the  glume.  Stendel  describes  four 
species,  which  are  natives  of  high  moun- 
tains or  northern  latitudes.  The  British 
species,  K.  earicina,  is  a  rare  plant,  which 
has  hitherto  only  been  observed  to  grow 
on  the  bleak  moors  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  [D.  M.] 

KOCHIA.  A  genus  of  ChenopodiaeeoB 
allied  to  Ckenopodinnit  but  with  an  urceo- 
late  perigone,  the  flve  segments  of  which 
at  length  send  out  from  their  backs  trans- 
verse membranous  wings.  They  are  herbs 
or  undershrubs  from  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  old  world,  with  sessile,  linear,  or  cy- 
lindrical leaves  (rarely  absent),  and  axillary 
flowers.  [J.  T.  &] 

KODDA-PAIL.    Pisiia. 

KODOYA  BIKH.    AconUvm  ferox. 

KODRO.  An  Indian  name  for  Paapalum 
aerobiciUatum. 

KCELERIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong* 
Ing  to  the  tribe  Festucece.  It  Is  distin- 
guished by  the  inflorescence  being  in 
crowded  spike-like  panicles;  glumes  un- 
equal, two  or  three-ribbed ;  spikelets  com- 
pressed, two  to  flve-flowered;  lower  pale 
keeled,  acuminate,  or  with  a  straight  sub- 
terminal  bristle;  nut  free.  There  are 
about  three  dozen  species,  which  have  a 
wide  range,  mostly  inhabiting  temperate 
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climates.  One  of  them,  K.  cristata,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Britain,  and  is  a  beautiful  grass,  as 
it  grows  on  dry  saudy  plains,  or  on  dry 
hills.  [D.  M.] 

KCELREUTERIA.  A  small-sized  deci- 
duous tree  belonging  to  the  SapincUicecB. 
The  generic  characters  are :  calyx  of  five 
sepals ;  petals  four  vrith  two  scales  at  the 
base  of  each;  stamens  eight ;  ovary  three- 
celled  ;  capsule  three-valved ;  seeds  without 
an  arillus.  A  native  of  China,  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1793,  and  being 
handsome  in  regard  to  both  leaf  and  flower, 
and  hardy  withal.  It  is  much  cultivated.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate  with  an  odd  leaflet,  the 
leaflets  ovate  coarsely  toothed ;  the  flowers 
yellow,  disposed  in  terminal  spreading  clus- 
ters, and  succeeded  by  large  bladdery  cap- 
sules which  render  the  tree  conspicuous 
till  late  in  the  autumn.  [0.  A.  J.] 

KCENIOIA.  A  genus  of  PolyffonaeecB, 
consisting  of  an  exceedingly  small  annual 
found  in  Iceland  and  Lapland,  with  alter- 
nate obovate,  somewhat  succulent  leaves, 
short  ochreate  stipules,  and  terminal  three- 
leaved  flowers  in  small  clusters  with  mem- 
branous bracts.  [J.  T.  S.] 

KOHAUTIA.  A  genus  of  cinchonaoeous 
herbaceous  plants,  of  no  great  beauty  or 
interest.  The  corolla  is  salver-shaped  with 
a  long  slender  tube  and  pointed  lobes; 
anthers  sessile,  within  the  corolla ;  capsuie 
globular.  [M.T.M.] 

KOHL.  A  German  name  for  Cabbage  or 
Oolewort.  —  -BABL  Brassica  oleracea 
catUo-rapcu 

KOHLERIA.  A  genus  of  handsome 
QesneracetB,  represented  by  K.  hondenais 
and  K.  Seemanni.  They  have  squamose  sto- 
lons, upright  stems  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  numerous  axillary  flowers  having 
the  corolla  slightly  deflexed,  with  a  cylin- 
drical somewhat  tumid  tube,  and  a  nar- 
row spreading  limb ;  the  stigroa  Is  bifld ; 
and  there  are  five  nearly  equal  hypogynous 
glands.  (T.  M.] 

KOKOOlSrA.  The  Kokoon  of  the  Oingha- 
lese,  a  large  forest  tree  growing  sixty  feet 
or  upwards  in  height.  In  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon,  is  the  only  species  of 
this  genus,  which  belongs  to  the  small 
order  Sippocrateacece,  from  all  the  other 
genera  of  which  it  differs  in  having  five 
stamens  Instead  of  three,  the  anthers 
splitting  open  longitudinally.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  at  the  base,  but  broad,  rounded 
and  with  a  small  notch  at  the  top,  spotted 
beneath  with  numerous  very  small  dark 
red  dots.  The  fruit  is  three-sided  and 
three-celled, each  cell  contalningnumerous 
seeds  with  broad  wings.  The  OInghalese 
use  the  yellow  corky  bark  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  kind  of  cephalic  anufl,  which 
they  mix  with  ghee  (vegetable  butter) 
and  Introduce  Into  the  nostrils  in  order 
to  relieve  severe  headache  by  encouraging 
a  copious  secretion  from  the  nose.  They 
also  express  an  oil  from  the  seeds  and  use 
it  for  burning  In  their  lamps.         [A.  S.] 


KOKBA.  Lepidostaehys  Roscburghii^  tbe 
hard  wood  of  which  is  used  for  maklugf 
musical  Instruments. 

KOLA.  Cola  or  Steradia  aeuminaiat  aiid 
tomentoaa. 

KOLBIA.  The  name  of  a  trailing  plant 
belonging  to  the  Papayaeece.  The  male 
flowers  alone  are  known ;  they  have  an 
outer  involucel  of  a  bell-like  shape,  but 
flve-cleft ;  the  perianth  is  bell-shap^,  its 
limb  divided  into  ten  segments,  the  outer 
ones  glandular,  saw-toothed,  the  inner 
ones  feathery;  stamens  five,  united  below. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  western  tropical 
Africa.  [M.  T.  M.3 

K0L6AS.    Coloeasia  anbiquorum. 

KOLKOUAL.    JEuphorbia  dbysnniea. 

KOLLTKBRIA.  A  small  genus  of  Ge3- 
neracecB,  separated  from  Achimenea.  K. 
argyroatigma  Is  a  dwarf  New  Grenada  herb 
with  squamose  stolons,  rather  largeopposite 
leaves  spotted  with  white,  and  racemes  of 
small  white  flowers,  mottled  with  red,  the 
lower  lip  flmbrlate.  pr.  M.] 

KOME.    A  Japanese  name  for  Rice. 

KONIQA.  The  generic  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Sweet  Alyssum,  referred  by 
Llndley  to  Gltcb  :  which  see. 

KOOL.    The  fruit  of  Zizyphua  JitjubcL 

K00LIN6AN.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Oalanga  root. 

KOOLLAH-I-HTJZAREH.  The  Cabul 
naine  of  various  species  of  Statice. 

KOOLTOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Fago- 
pyrum  eaculentum. 

K00MUG6I.  A  Japanese  name  for 
wheat. 

KOONGOOmE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Setaria  itcUica. 

K00N600-TAR0.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  flowers  of  a  Tamarix  used  in  dyeing. 

K00RIN6A.  An  Indian  fibre  obtained 
from  Tylophora  aathmatica. 

KOOROOMBA.  A  name  In  Ceylon  for 
the  young  Cocoa-nut. 

KOOSHA.  An  Indian  name  for  l?ra- 
grostis  cynoauroidea. 

KOOSUM,  KOOSUMBA.    Indian  names 
for  Safflower ;  also  for  Schleichera  trijuga. 
KOOT.     The  Indian  Costus  root. 

KOPEH.  The  Tara,  Coloeasia  macro- 
rhiza. 

KOPSIA.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  dogbanes,  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  corolla  salver-shaped,  its  tube 
swollen  above,  the  border  of  five  spreading 
or  reflexed  lobes ;  the  style  ending  in  an  ob- 
long undivided  hairy  stigma ;  and  the  fruit 
of  two  drupes,  one  often  abortive.  The 
name  was  given  in  honour  of  Professor 
Hops,  author  of  a  botanical  dictionary. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Japan,  usually 
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haTlns  mflky  jnlce,  opposite  leaves,  and 
flowers  resembllnff  those  of  Finea,  nnd  of 
handsome  appearance.  [6.  DJ 

KORA  KANO.  An  Indian  name  for 
Setaria  itaUai, 

KORARIHA,  KFRARIMA  A  large 
kind  of  Abyssinian  OKrdamom,  the  fruit  of 
Amomum  anffutWolium. 

KOROVHB.  An  Bgyptlan  name  for  Cab- 
bage. 

KORRACL    An  Arabic  name  for  Leek. 

KORTHALSIA  A  small  genns  of  palms 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  CtUamtia, 
harlns  lon^r  flexible  cane-like  stems  which 
climb  up  and  become  entangled  among  the 
branches  of  trees.  Their  pinnate  leaves, 
also,  terminate  In  long  prickly  tails  like 
those  of  the  Ckilami,  and  the  lower  part  of 
their  leaf-stalks  forms  a  sheath  ronnd  the 
stem ;  the  leaflets  being  broad  and  shaped 
like  a  wedge  or  somewhat  trapeziform, 
plaited,  and  Irregrularly  toothed  or  torn  at 
the  top.  The  flower-spikes  grow  from  the 
Bides  of  the  stem  and  have  branches  re- 
sembling catkins,  bearing  numerous  flow- 
ers of  separate  sexes,  the  base  of  each 
branch  being  sheathed  in  an  Incomplete 
spatbe.  The  males  have  a  three-cut  calyx, 
:  a  deeply  three-parted  corolla,  and  six  sta- 
I  mens ;  the  females  a  similar  calyx,  a  tubular 
corolla  trifld  at  the  top,  six  sterile  stamens, 
and  a  one-celled  ovary.  The  fruit  contains 
a  solitary  seed.  There  are  five  species,  all 
natives  of  moist  places  In  the  forests  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  [A.  S.] 

KOSHEIi.    Andropogon  Nardta. 

KOUBANKA.  A  kind  of  wheat  grown 
in  Russia. 

KOUKOU.  A  Tartar  name  for  SlryehnoB 
IgnatU,  the  Ignaiia  amara  of  authors. 

KOUKOTJNARIA    Abiea  cephalonica. 

KOUSSO,  K0880.  An  Abyssinian  me- 
dicinal plant,  Brayera  anthelmintica ;  also 
eaUed  Caaao. 

KOTFUL.  An  Indian  name  for  wild 
Kntmegs. 

KRAMBRIA.  An  anomalous  genns  so 
nearly  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Legumi- 
notcB,  and  on  the  other  to  Polygalacece,  that 
its  station  is  considered  as  doubtful,  and  it 
has  even  been  separated  as  a  distinct  family, 
the  Krameriaeea.  It  consists  of  much- 
I  branched  spreading  undershrubs,  indige- 
nous to  America,  having  alternate  simple  or 
tiifoliolate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  racemes. 
The  calyx  consists  of  four  or  five  irregular 
eolonred  sepals,  and  the  corolla  of  four  or 
five  petals,  the  three  inner  of  which  are 
veiy  small  and  unguiculate ;  the  stamens 
are  four  or  fewer,  unequal,  and  open  at  the 
end  by  pores ;  the  ovary  is  one-celled  with 
two  suspended  ovules ;  and  the  one-seeded 
fruit  Is  covered  with  hooked  prickles.  On 
careful  examination  the  irregrularity  of  the 
flower  proves  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  Legnminoact,  one  of  the  petals  l)eing8upe- 
ilor  or  directly  next  the  stem  from  which 


1  the  flower-stalk  springs,  on  which  account 
It  appears  undoubtedly  preferable  to  refer 
it  to  LegumirtoMB.    In  Polygalacete  a  sepal 
'  occupies  that  position,  so  that  neither  of 
the  petals  which  are  alternate  with  it  can 
bt«  directly  superior.    The  sepals  of  Kra- 
meria  are,  however,  sometimes  partially 
I  displaced  from  crowding  or  inequaiity.  so 
I  that  one  of  them  may  appear  superior. 
I     K.  triandra,  remarkable  for  Its  entire 
I  obovate    acuminate   leaves,   covered  on 
I  both  sides  with  silky  hairs.  Is  one  of  the 
I  species  most  known  as  yielding  the  Rha- 
,  tany  roots  of  commerce,  but  all  the  species, 
I  as  far  as  known,  are  Intensely  astringent. 
j  In  Peru  an  extract  is  made  from  this 
I  species  which  is  a  mild,  easily  assimilated, 
astringent  medicine,  possessed  of  great 
power  in  passive,  bloody,  or  mucous  dis- 
charges ;  it  acts  as  a  tonic  in  weakness 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  muscular  de- 
bility, and  is  even  useful  In  Intermittent 
and  putrid  fevers.    It  Is  also  styptic,  and 
restores  tone  to  relaxed  parts,  and  when 
applied  In  plaistera  is  said  to  correct  and 
cure  all  kinds  of  ulcers.    An  infusicm  is 
used  as  a  gargle  and  wash,  and  the  pow- 
der forms  along  with  charcoal  an  excellent 
tooth-powder.    The  colour  of  the  infusion 
of  the  roots  of  the  Krameria  is  blood-red, 
on  which  account  advantage  Is  taken  of  it 
to  adulterate  port  wine.  [B.  C] 

KRAUSIA  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
dnchonacecB,  consisting  of  a  Natal  shrub, 
whose  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  a  short 
flve-cleft  limb ;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 
with  a  short  tube  and  a  flve-cleft  limb ; 
anthers  placed  on  very  short  stalks  on 
the  hairy  throat  of  the  corolla ;  and  an 
ovary  crowned  by  a  large  fleshy  disk,  and 
a  large  spindle-shaped  stigma  which  Is 
divided  into  two  lobes ;  fruit  fleshy,  two- 
celled,  two  seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KRAUT.  A  German  name  for  Colewort 
or  Cabbage. 

KREAT  or  CREAT.  A  tonic  Infusion 
of  the  n>ot  of  AndrographU  panieulata. 

KRETSIGIA.  A  genus  of  Hfelantkcwea 
from  New  Holland,  wltharoughish  simple 
stem,  ovate  lanceolate  amplcxicaul  leaves, 
smooth  above  and  roagh  below,  and  axil- 
lary, solitary,  one-flowered  peduncles,  with 
an  involuccl  of  three  bracts  below  the 
middle.  The  flowers  are  pale  lilac  with  a 
six-leaved  spreading  deciduous  perianth, 
having  glandular  appendages,  six  stamens, 
and  three  stigmas.  The  capsule  is  some- 
what fleshy.  [J.  T.  S.] 

KRYNITZEIA.  A  genus  of  Boraaz*nace«B 
from  New  California,  allied  to  Echinoeper- 
mum,  but  having  the  nuts  quite  smooth. 
They  are  hispid  annuals  with  sessile  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  with  a  very  hispid  calyx, 
and  a  white  salver-shaped  corolla,  having 
yellow  scales  in  the  throat.         [J.  T.  8.] 

KUCHOO.  An  Indian  name  for  the  tubers 
of  Coloccuia  antiquorum,  Arummaculatum, 
Sec. 

KUCHOORA.    Curcuma  ZerumbeL 
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KUDUMBA.    Nauclea  Cctdamba, 

KUENL  The  Indian  name  for  Batea 
Kino. 

KUEPHUL.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
aromatic  bark  of  Myrica  sapida. 

KUHNIA.  A  small  genus  of  CompositCBt 
differing  from  its  allies  in  the  many  striate 
achenes,  seated  on  a  naked  receptacle,  and 
crowned  with  a  single  series  of  capillary 
and  feathery  pappus  hairs.  The  species  of 
De  Candolle  excluded  by  Torrey  and  Gray, 
have,  like  our  own  Eupatorium,  flye-angled 
not  faintly  streaked  achenes.     [A.  A.  BJ 

KUJOOR.   An  Indian  name  for  Dates. 

KUMBOO.  The  Tamil  name  for  spiked 
Millet,  Penicillaria  spicata. 

KUMERA.  A  New  Zealand  name  for 
Batataa  edtiiis. 

KUMKUMA-  An  aromatic  drug  and 
perfume  obtained  from  Didymocarpru 
aromaticua ;  also  the  Malay  name  for  Saf- 
fron. 

KUMLA.  An  Indian  name  for  Citrus 
Aurantium. 

KT7MMEL.  A  German  name  for  Oumin 
or  Caraway-  seeds. 

KUMOON.   An  Indian  name  for  Oumin. 

KUMNYIAN.  The  Malay  name  for  Frank- 
Incense. 

KTJM-QU  AT.  A  variety  of  Citruajaponica. 

KUNDALOO.  A  large  kind  of  Indian 
Nettle. 

KITNDEL.  An  Indian  name  for  Saga- 
I)enum. 

KUNGOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Setaria 
Ualica. 

KUNKIRZEED.  An  Arabian  name  for 
the  gum  of  Cynara  Scolymua. 

KUNTHIA.  A  genus  of  palms,  contain- 
ing but  one  species,  K.  moTttana,  a  reedy 
plant,  with  a  ringed  stem  about  an  inch  In 
thickness,  and  twenty  feet  high  or  more. 
Inhabiting  the  temperate  momitain-regions 
of  New  Grenada,  where  the  natives  call  It 
Cana  de  la  Vibora,  i.e.  Snake  Cane,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  stem  to  a  snake,  and 
they  consider  Its  juice  to  be  a  remedy 
against  the  bite  of  that  reptile.  It  has  a 
terminal  tuft  of  pinnate  leaves,  three  or 
four  feet  long,  beneath  which  the  flower 
spikes,  which  are  enclosed  In  several 
spathes,  and  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  are  produced.  The  fruit  Is  about 
the  size  of  a  sloe,  of  a  green  colour,  con- 
taining a  single  seed:  Besides  the  use  of 
Its  juice  for  curing  snake  bites,  the  Indians 
hollow  out  the  reedy  stems  of  this  palm 
for  the  purpose  of  making  blowpipes, 
through  which  they  expel  poisoned  arrows 
to  a  considerable  distance.  [A.  S.3 

KXJRBEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  cut 
stalks  and  straw  of  the  Sorghums,  used  as 
fodder  for  cattle. 


,     KURDEH,  CURDEE.    Indian  names  for 
'  Safflower. 

KURPAH.    A  kind  of  Indigo. 

KURRAJ0N6.  A  native  Australian 
name  for  several  flbrous  plants.  — , 
BROWN.  Comtnersonia  pla^phylla.  — , 
GREEN.  HiMscus  heterophyllus.  — ,  TAS- 
MANIAN.    Plagianthua  sidoides. 

KURTAU.  A  Malay  name  for  the  Mul- 
berry. 

KURUNDA.  An  Indian  name  for  Ca- 
rissa  Carandaa, 

KUSHMUT.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
root  of  CoRtus  speciosns. 

KUSHNEEZ.  The  Persian  name  for 
Coriander  seed. 

KUTCHOORA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
roots  of  Curcuma. 

KUTEERA,  KUTERA.  A  gum  ob- 
tained from  Cochlospermum  Ooasypium ; 
also  from  Slerculia  urena. 

KUTH.  An  Indian  name  for  Acacia 
Catechu. 

KUTHAR-OHARA.  AnIndlan  name  for 
Limonia  laureola. 

KUTKARANGA,  KUTKULEGA.  In- 
dian names  for  the  tonic  seeds  of  CtescU- 
pinia  Bondueella. 

KUTKEY.  An  Indian  name  for  Helle- 
bore. 

KYABOOOA.  An  ornamental  wood  ob- 
tained in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  from 
the  excrescences  or  burrs  of  Pterospermum 
indicum ;  the  same  as  Amboyna  wood. 

KYLLINGIA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cyperece. 
Distinguished  principally  by  the  inflores- 
cence being  In  solitary  heads,  rarely  two 
to  three  together;  spikes  compressed,  one 
to  two-flowered,  the  upper  flowers  male ; 
stamens  one  to  three ;  styles  cleft.  There 
are  upwards  of  fifty  species,  the  greater 
part  natives  of  Brazil  and  South  Africa^ 
with  a  few  from  Australia.  [D.  M.] 

LABAR1A  PLANT  of  Demerara.  Dra- 
eontiuvi  polyphyllwm. 

LABATIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican trees  belonging  to  the  Sapotaceoi, 
The  flowers  have  a  four-parted  calyx,  whose 
segments  are  arranged  In  two  rows;  flve 
fertile  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  alternating  with  flve 
scale-like  abortive  stamens  placed  on  its 
throat ;  a  four-celled  ovary  surmounted  by 
a  style  that  does  not  project  beyond  the 
corolla ;  and  a  fleshy  fruit.        [M.  T.  M.] 

LABEL,  LABELLUM.  The  third  petal 
of  an  orchid,  usually  turned  towards  the 
lower  front  of  the  flower,  and  very  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  the  remainder.  Also 
a  similar  petal  in  other  flowers. 

LABIATiE.  (Lamiaceas,  Labiates^  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  Lindley's  echial  alliance  of 
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perUrynouB  Exogens.  Herbs  or  under- 
Bhmbs  with  square  stemB,  opposite  and 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  vertlcil- 
lascera.  Calyx  tabular,  persistent,  five  to 
ten-tootbed  or  bilabiate ;  corolla  bilabiate ; 
stamens  four  dldynamoos,  or  by  abortion 
two :  anthers  two-celled,  or  one-celled  by 
abortion ;  ovary  deeply  four-lobed  on  a 
disk;  style  basilar;  stigma  bifld.  Fruit 
one  to  four  achenes  enclosed  by  the  calyx  ; 
seeds  erect  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
Katlves  of  temperate  climates.  Many  of 
them  are  carminative,  and  yield  volatile 
oils.  Mint,  sage,  lavender,  rosemary, 
hyssop,  patcbouly,  marjoram,  horebound, 
I  thyme,  basil,  savory,  l)elong  to  the  order. 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  genera, 
and  about  2,500  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LABIATE.  A  term  applied  to  a  mono- 
petaloaa  calyx  or  corolla  which  is  separated 
into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  one  ante- 
rior, and  the  other  posterior,  with  respect 
to  the  axis. 

LABIATIFLOR0U8.  A  term  applied  to 
composites  whose  corolla  is  labiate. 

LABICHEA.  A  genus  of  £«£irf<inino«(e  of 
the  suborder  CcBsalpiniecB,  allied  to  Cassia, 
bat  the  sepals  and  petals  are  occasionally 
reduced  to  four,  and  the  stamens  are 
usually  two  only,  unequal  and  dissimilar, 
or  rarely  three  and  equal.  The  pod  is  also 
short,  and  has  only  two  seeds.  There  are 
three  or  four  species,  all  from  Western 
Australia,  and  two  at  least  have  been  In- 
troduced into  our  gardens.  They  are 
glabrous  shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves  con- 
sisting of  one  conspicuous  terminal  usually 
lanceolate  and  sharply  pointed  leaflet,  and 
two  or  more  small  ones  at  its  base.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  in  short  axillary  ra- 
cemes, and  rather  showy. 

LABIOSE.  A  polypetalous  corolla  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  being  labiate. 

LABISIA  pathoina  is  the  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  Ardisia  pumila,  a  native 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which  differs 
from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  the  more 
induplicate  estivation  of  the  corolla.  In 
the  almost  spicate  inflorescence,  and  in 
the  shape  and  venation  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  almost  those  of  some  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants.  It  was  thus  mistaken 
for  a  Pothos  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  until  it  flowered  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  was  proposed  by  A.  De 
Gandolle  as  a  section  of  Ardisia  under  the 
name  of  Marantoides. 

LABIUM.  The  lower  lip  of  a  labiate 
corolla. 

LABLAB.  A  genus  of  tropical  pulse 
formerly  included  in  Dolichos.  The  two 
recognised  species  are  natives  of  India, 
but  they  have  been  so  widely  spread  by 
eoltivation  that  they  are  now  found  natu- 
ralised in  most  tropical  countries.  They 
are  twining  herbaceous  plants,  with  tri- 
foliotase  leaves,  and  long-stalked  racemes 
composed  of  alternate  clusters  of  short- 
•talked    flowers    seated  upon   glandular 


knobs.  The  calyx  is  tubular  or  bell-«haped , 
cut  into  four  segments,  the  upper  one 
broad  and  blunt ;  the  corolla  has  the  spread- 
ing upper  petal  channeled,  with  four  callo- 
sities or  swellings  at  its  base,  the  two  lower 
ones  being  bent  inwards  at  a  right  angle, 
but  not  twisted  as  in  Phaaeolus ;  and  nine 
of  the  stamens  are  united.  The  pods  are 
flat,  marked  along  the  edges  with  rough 
tubercles  or  warts,  and  containing  usually 
four  oval  seeds.  X.  vulgarit  and  L.  euUratus 
are  greatly  cultivated  In  tropical  countries, 
the  young  pods  taking  the  place  of  our 
kidney  beans,  while  the  seeds  or  pulse,  on  ac- 
count of  their  nitrogenous  qualities,  afford 
nutritive  and  wholesome  food.  There  are 
several  varieties,  some  of  which  yield 
better-flavoured  pulse  than  others.  [A.  6.] 

LABORDIA.  An  evergreen  shrub  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  described  and 
flgured  by  Gaudichaud  as  a  genus  of  Loga-  ■ 
niacea,  but  the  specimens  were  very  im- 
perfect, and  the  plant  has  not  been  again 
found,  so  that  its  affinities  are  as  yet 
doubtfuL 

LABOUCHERIA.  A  name  given  by  | 
Dr.  Mueller  to  a  North  Australian  tree  of  \ 
the  tribe  Mimosece  of  Leguminoga,  but  i 
which  is  probably  scarcely  sufficiently  dis-  i 
tinct  as  a  genus  from  the  African  Erythro-  I 
phlaewn. 

LABURNUM.  Cytisua  Laburnum.  — ,  ' 
SCOTCH.    CytiBus  alpinus.  | 

LABYRINTHIPORM.  Marked  by  sinu- 
ous intricate  lines :  the  same  as  Da»laleus. 

LAO.  A  fluid  having  an  opaque  appear- 
ance, and  either  white,  orange,  or  some 
such  colour,  occurring  in  many  plants. 
Also  the  name  of  a  gummy  substance  pro- 
duced by  Erythrina  monospermat  AleuritM 
lacci/erat  &c. 

LACUNA.  A  genus  of  epiphytal  orchids 
with  the  habit  of  Achieta,  and  approaching 
very  nearly  to  it  in  structure,  but  differing 
in  having  the  lip  articulated  with  the 
column  as  well  as  in  the  middle,  and  in 
having  but  two  pollen-masses  instead  of 
four,  these  being  attached  to  a  long  slender 
caudlcle.  L.  bicoloTf  the  original  species,  is 
a  native  of  Guatemala,  and  has  long  pen- 
dulous racemes  of  flowers  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  the  three-lobed  lip  marked 
with  purple  about  the  centre.        [T.  MJ 

LACAUS8ADEA.    Polybotrya. 

LACE-BARE.  The  inner  bark  of  Lagetta 
lintearia. 

LACEPEDEA.  A  Mexican  shrub,  de- 
scribed by  Kunth  as  a  distinct  genus,  but 
which  has  since  proved  to  be  a  species  of 
Turpinia. 

LACE-LEAF  PLANT.    Ouvirandrcu 

LACERATE,  LACBRUS.  Irregularly 
divided  by  deep  incisions. 

LACHENALIA.  A  genus  of  lllywort, 
of  which  several  beautiful  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens.  They  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  consist  of 
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bulbous  pl«aits,  with  lanceolate  lorate  often 
spotted  leaves,  and  erect  flower-scapes 
bearing  a  raceme  of  pendulous  flowers,  the 
yellow  colour  being  predominant  among 
them.  The  perianth  Is  stx-parted,  with  the 
segments  connivent  into  a  cylindrical  tube, 
the  three  exterior  ones  shorter  than  the 
others ;  there  are  six  stamens,  and  a  three- 
celled  many-ovuled  ovary  which  becomes  a 
membranaceous  three-winged  capsule,  con- 
taining but  few  seeds.  L.  pendula,  htteola^ 
tricolor,  and  guadricolor  are  familiar  in- 
habitants of  our  greenhouses,  and  very 
ornamental  in  the  spring  months.  [T.  M.) 

LACHNjSSA.  Cape  shrubs  of  the  Thyme- 
lacece,  deriving  their  name  from  the  woolly 
hairs  that  densely  clothe  their  flowers.  The 
Inflorescence  consists  of  terminal  flower- 
heads  frequently  surrounded  by  bracts. 
The  perianth  is  coloured,  tubular,  jointed 
below,  the  lower  portion  persistent,  the 
limb  divided  into  four  segments,  and  hav- 
ing attached  to  it,  at  its  junction  with  the 
tube,  eight  stamens  in  two  rows,  and  as 
many  scales  (petals  ?)  Inserted  lower  down 
than  the  stamens,  and  placed  opposite  to 
the  divisions  of  the  limb.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LACHNOOAFLON.  A  genus  of  Erioeaur 
lacecB.  They  have  flbrous  roots,  a  very  short 
stem,  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  sheathed 
peduncles,  and  villous  capltules  of  uni- 
sexual flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LACHNOSTACHYS.  An  Australian 
genus  of  Amaranthace(B,  consisting  of 
woolly  shrubs  with  opposite  rigid  leaves 
and  terminal  and  axillary  cylindrical  brao- 
teated  spikes  of  perfect  flowers,  with  a  six 
or  eight-parted  scarious  perigone,  densely 
woolly  outside.  [J.  T.  8.] 

LACHRTMiEFORM.  Tear-shaped;  the 
same  as  Pear-shaped,  except  that  the  sides 
of  the  inverted  cone  are  not  contracted ; 
as  the  seed  of  the  Apple. 

L  ACINI  A  (adj.  L  ACINI  ATE).  A  slasli. 
A  deep  taper-pointed  incision. 

LACINULA.  A  small  lacinia  or  slash ; 
also  the  Inflected  point  of  the  petals  of 
umbelllfers. 

LACIS.  A  genus  of  Podoatemacecp.,  con- 
sisting of  small  herbs,  natives  of  Brazilian 
rivers,  having  a  thick  somewhat  globular 
root-stock,  numerous  stalked  palmately- 
divided  leaves  and  racemose  flowers,  which 
differ  from  those  of  other  genera  of  the 
order  In  their  monadelphous  stamens,  and 
in  their  capsules  which  consist  of  two  or 
three  equal  ribbed  valves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LACISTEMACE.E.  {Lacistemada.)  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  Llndley's  violal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  shrubs 
with  simple  stipulate  leaves,  and  herma- 
phrodite or  unisexual  flowers  In  axillary 
catkins.  Perianth  free,  divided,  with  a 
large  bract ;  stamen  one,  hypogynous,  the 
connective  separating  theantherine  lobes, 
which  open  transversely ;  disk  often  fleshy ; 


OYwry  one-celled ;  placentas  parietal.  Fmit 
a  one-celled  two  to  three-valved  loculi- 
cidal  capsule.  Seeds  numerous,  albuminous, 
with  an  aril.  Natives  of  the  tropical  woods 
of  America.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
species  in  two  genera.  [J.  H.  B.2 

LACISTEMA.  A  small  genus  of  arbor- 
escent plants  of  tropical  America,  from 
which  the  order  JAdsteniaceai  derives  its 
name.  They  have  simple  alternate  leaves, 
polygamous  catkin-like  flowers,  a  calyx 
supported  by  a  liract,  no  corolla,  a  solitary 
stamen  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  fleshy- 
disk,  a  capsular  one-celled  fruit,  each  cell 
bearing  a  solitary  seed.  In  habit  the 
species  somewhat  resemble  pepperworts. 
Their  properties  are  unknown.        [B.  S.] 

LACTARIua  A  large  genus  of  gill- 
bearing  Funi/i,  distinguished  by  the  cellular 
not  filamentous  substance  of  the  gills,  and 
the  milky  juice  which  is  contained  in 
distinct  tubes.  They  are  often  extremely 
acrid  and  dangerous,  but  some  of  them,  as 
L.  voUmus  and  L.  delidoatu,  are  mild  and 
form  excellent  articles  of  food.  As,  how- 
ever, they  are  used  when  pickled  in  con- 
siderable quantities  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  Russians,  it  would  seem  that 
the  dangerous  properties  are  neutralised 
by  the  acid.  Dogs  suffer  dreadfully  after 
biting  such  species  as  L.  vellereus,  and  Dr. 
Badham  had  very  unpleasant  symptoms 
from  simply  tasting  a  few  of  the  spores. 
The  milk  of  this  species  leaves  a  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  throat  like  that  of 
Euphorina  Lathy nta.  When  collected  It 
fonns  a  cheesy  mass  which  bums  with  a 
bright  flame.  The  milk  in  many  species, 
though  originally  white,  changes  colour 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  sometimes 
displays  brilliant  tints,  as  blue,  orange,  &c. 
One  or  two  species  have  been  found  in  the 
Himalayas,  but  Europe  and  North  America 
are  their  principal  habitats.        [M.  J.  B.] 

LACTESCENT.    Containing  lac,  or  milk. 

LACTEUS.  Milk-white ;  duU  white  verg- 
ing to  blue. 

LACTUCA.  A  well-known  genus  of 
CompositcB,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
railk-IIke  juice  which  pervades  the  plants 
in  their  wild  state.  The  genus  belongs  to 
that  group,  the  Cichoracece,  which  Is  cha- 
racterised by  the  presence  of  beads  of  strap- 
shaped  florets  only,  and  may  be  further 
distinguished  by  the  following  marks :  In- 
volucre of  a  few  overlapping  bracts,  in- 
cluding a  few  yellow  or  blue  flowers,  which 
are  placed  upon  a  scaleless  receptacle; 
fruits  somewhat  flattened,  surmounted  by 
a  thread-like  beak,  and  a  pappose  calyx  of 
silky  hairs.  The  species  are  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  with  erect  branchlngr 
stems,  and  smooth  or  spiny  leaves,  and  are 
distributed  over  Southern  Europe,  Central 
Asia,  and  North  America. 

The  Garden  Lettuces  have  been  so  modi- 
fled  by  long  cultivation,  that  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  deride  accurately  from  which  spe- 
cies they  have  originated.  Snfllce  it  to  sav, 
that  the  narcotic  and  sedative  principles 
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that  are  so  well  kno\m  to  exist  in  Lettuce 
do  not  occur  except  to  an  inflniteeimal 
extent  In  the  Boccuient  young  leaves  that 
form  so  agreeable  a  salad,  but  when  the 
flowering  stem  is  thrown  up,  the  sap  be- 
comes milky  and  bitter,  and  its  narcotic 
properties  are  then  more  fnlly  developed. 
The  sedative  effects  of  Lettuces  appear  to 
have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  possess  any  record.  Venus, 
after  the  death  of  Adonis,  Is  reported  to 
have  found  rest  for  her  love-distracted 
mind  by  throwing  herself  upon  a  bed  of 
Lettuces.  Virgil  and  Columella  both 
mention  the  Lettuce  as  proper  to  be  eaten 
as  a  sequel  to  more  savoury  viands,  at  the 
end  of  a  repast,  as  well  as  for  their  soporific 
qualities :  and  Pliny  relates  that  Augustus 
was  cured  of  sji  illness  by  the  use  of  Let- 
toces,  prescribed  by  his  physician,  Musa. 
The  popular  opinion  respecting  the  pro- 
perties of  these  plants  is  maintained  in 
our  own  times  by  the  doggrel  that  tells  us 

for  want  oTmt 
Lettqe*  and  cowtbp-wliw  probatmm  ttt. 

Indeed,  a  substance  called  Lachicarium  or 
Lettuce  Opium  is  prepared  from  the  dried 
juice  of  some  of  these  plants,  especially  L. 
virosa,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  mild 
narcotic  or  sedative  where  opium  is  in- 
admlaafble. 

There  are  a  few  British  species  of  this 
genua  of  which  mention  may  be  made, 
such  as  L.  mnrtUU^  sometimes  called 
Prenanthes  muraliSt  distinguished  from 
the  other  British  species  by  its  thin  stalked 
leaves,  and  the  short  beak  to  the  fruit. 
The  name  of  this  species  would  Imply  that 
its  usual  habitat  was  on  walls,  but  it  is  also 
frequent  on  banks,  and  in  hedgerows. 
L.  virosa  has  sessile  prickly  leaves,  and  a 
spreading  panicle;  it  occurs  in  hedgerows, 
and  by  roadsides,  but  not  abundantly. 
L.  aaligna  is  yet  more  uncommon  In  this 
country ;  its  panicle  is  so  contracted  as  to 
resemble  a  spike.  [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Garden  Lettuce,  commonly  called 
L.  aaiiva,  is  a  hardy  annual,  whose  native 
country  is  unknown  with  certainty,  al- 
though it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Asia. 
It  iias  been  cultivated  in  England  since 
1562.  The  plant  has  large  roundish  or 
roondish-oblong  entire  slightly-toothed 
milky  leaves,  which  in  some  varieties  are 
of  a  deep  green,  ^hile  in  others  they  are 
of  a  dingy  brown  colour.  The  flower-stem 
is  round,  about  three  feet  high,  the  flowers 
pale  yellow  and  corymbose.  Lettuces  ap- 
pear to  have  lieen  known  and  used  for  salads 
ac  a  very  early  period.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, tbey  were  served  to  the  royal  tables 
of  the  Persian  kings  more  than  400  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  Is  also  record- 
ed that  they  formed  the  opium  of  Galen, 
the  celebrated  Greek  physician,  in  a.d.  200, 
and  it  was  probably  the  consideration  of 
this  historical  fact  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery In  our  day,  by  the  late  Dr.  Duncan 
of  Edinburgh,  of  the  drug  called  Lactu- 
earium,  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  Let- 
tuce. The  ancient  Romans  knew  but  one 
•ort  of  Lettuce,  and  this  was  a  variety 


'  with  dark-coloured  leaves,  which  they  bus 
pected  of  having  an  hijurious  effect  on 
I  those  who  ate  It :  but  after  the  Emperor 
Augustus  was  said  to  have  been  cured  by 
the  free  use  of  Lettuces,  suspicion  of  their 
deleterious  qualities  vanished,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  not  only  to  cultivate 
them,  but  to  blanch  them  so  as  to  remove 
their  bitterness,  and  thus  render  them  more 
palatable. 

The  first  English  writer  on  gardening 
who  has  noticed  the  Lettuce  is  Oerarde  in 
1597.  He  describes  eight  varieties  as  being 
then  cultivated.  The  number  has  since 
greatly  increased,  and  year  after  year  new 
and  improved  sorts  are  brought  forward 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  which  have 
degenerated  and  are  considered  unworthy 
of  further  cultivation.  The  whole  have 
been  arranged  in  two  divisions  or  groups, 
namely.  Cabbage  Letttieett  comprising  all 
those  which  have  round  leaves,  and  form  a 
compact  head  resembling  a  cabbage;  and 
Coi  Lettuces,  those  having  firm  and  crisp 
upright  oblong  leaves,  folded  over  one 
another.  The  latter  are  preferred  for 
salads,  while  the  cabbage  kinds,  from 
being  more  flaccid  and  milder,  are  preferred 
for  soups.  Although  containing  but  little 
nourishment.  Lettuces  are  universally  es- 
teemed for  their  emollient  and  cooling 
properties,  and  they  are  always  In  great 
demand.  [W.  B.  BJ 

LACUNA  (adj.  LACUNOSE).  A  large 
deep  depression  or  excavation. 

LACUNOSO-RUGOSE.  Marked  by  deep 
broad  irregular  wrinkles,  as  the  shell  of 
the  walnut,  or  stone  of  the  peach. 

LACUSTRTS.    Growing  in  lakes. 

LADANUM,  or  LABDANUM.  A  resinous 
product  of  Oiettu  ereticutt  and  other  species. 

LADENBERGIA.  A  genus  of  CincJumacecB, 
consisting  of  trees  inhabiting  Peru.  The 
characteristics  of  the  genus  reside  in  the 
limb  of  the  calyx,  which  Is  very  small, 
somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  triangular 
teeth  ;  and  in  the  ovary  which  is  surmoun- 
ted by  an  eight-lobed  disk.        [M.  T.  M.] 

LADTS   BEDSTRAW.    Qalium  verum  ; 
also  Phamaceum  Mollugo. 
LADTS  BOWER.    ClemaHe  VUaWa, 
LADY'S  COMB.    Seandix  Peeten-Veneru, 
LADY*8  CUSHION.    Armeria  vulgaris. 

LADY'S  FINGERS.  AtOhyllig  Vulne- 
raria. 

LADY'S  GARTERS.  Digraphis  arundi- 
nacea  variegata. 

LADYS  GLOVE.    Digltalit  purpurea, 

LADY'S  HAIR.    Brixa  media. 

LADY'S  LACES.    Ouaeuta. 

LADY'S  LOOKING-GLASS.  Speadaria 
hybrida. 

LADY'S  MANTLE.    Alchsmitta  vulgaris. 
LADY'S  NAVEL.    UmbiUeua  petidulinus. 
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LADY'S  NIGHTCAP.   CalyttUgia  aepium, 

LADY'S  SEAL.  ConvaUaria  Polygonor 
turn. 

LADY'S  SLIPPER.  Cypripedium  Caleeo- 
lua. 

LADY'S  SMOCK.    Cardamine  pratensis. 

LADY'S  THIMBLE.  Campanula  rohai' 
di/ola. 

LADY'S  THISTLE.    Carduus  Marianua. 

LADYJS  TRACES  or  TRESSES.  Neottia 
tpiralis. 

LADY'S  THUMB.  An  American  name 
for  Polygonum  Peraicaria, 

LADLEWOOD.  A  Cape  name  for  the 
wood  of  Cassine  Oolpoon. 

L^LIA.  A  beauttfal  grenns  of  orchldg, 
closely  related  to  Cattleya,  from  which  In-  ! 
deed  it  differs  in  little  if  anything,  besides 
having  eight  pollen-masses  instead  of  four. 
They  are  epiphytes,  furnished  with  pseudo- 
bulbs  which  are  often  elongated  clavate  and 
stem-like,  thiclt  hard  leaves,  and  terminal 
scapes  of  few  or  many  flowers,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  extremely  showy.  L. 
purpurata  and  its  allies,  L.  auperbiens,  L. 
inajali8,  and  L.  prcestans,  are  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  species,  which  are  all  South 
American,  and  come  chiefly  from  Brazil 
and  Mexico.  [T.  M.] 

LiELIOPSIS.  The  name  of  a  few  epi- 
phytal orchids  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  They  agree  with  Cattleya  in  all 
respects  except  that  the  flowers  are  mem- 
branaceous, and  the  veins  of  the  Up  beard- 
ed. L.  domingerisia,  the  typical  species,  is 
a  St.  Domingo  plant,  with  two-leaved 
pseudobulbs,  and  a  slender  terminal  scape, 
bearing  at  the  end  a  few  showy  flowers,  of 
which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rather  erect 
than  spreading,  and  the  large  lip  Is  rolled 
up  round  the  column,  and  two-lobed  with 
wavy  toothed  recurved  divisions.  [T.  M.] 

L^TIA.  A  genus  of  Ftaeourtiacea  con- 
sisting of  small  trees  Inhabiting  the  woods 
of  tropical  America,  with  dotted  or  dot- 
less,  usually  entire  and  leathery  leaves; 
hermaphrodite  or  polygamous  flowers,  ar- 
ranged In  racemes ;  a  highly  Imbricate 
calyx ;  either  no  corolla  or  one  composed 
of  Ave  petals,  yellow  or  white ;  an  inde- 
finite number  of  stamens,  with  very  short 
anthers ;  and  an  ovate  or  three-cornered 
berry.  L.  apetald,  of  the  Magdalena  river, 
yields  a  balsamic  resin  which  becomes 
white  In  contact  with  the  air,  like  Sanda- 
rach.  [B.  S.] 

LEVIGATE.  Having  the  appearance  of 
being  polished,  as  many  seeds. 

L^VIS.  Free  from  asperities  or  hairs, 
or  auy  sort  of  un  evenness. 

LAFOENSIA.  A  genus  of  South  American 
Lythraceo',  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  either 
solitary  In  the  axils  or  In  terminal  racemes 
or  panicles ;  they  are  large,  white  or  pale 
red,  with  a  blbracteolate  eight  to  ten- 


toothed  calyx,  ten  to  twelve  petals,  and  _ 
twenty  to  twenty-four  stamens;  and  arH 
succeeded  by  an  incompletely  two-celled^ 
capsule.  [T.  M-] 

LAGAROSIPHON.  A  genus  of  aqnatie 
herbs,  inhabiting  tropical  rivers  and  kikes, 
and  belonging  to  Hydrockaridacece.  It  has 
smooth  parallel- veined  leaves,  and  flowers 
enclosed  in  a  spathe,  and  having  three  se- 
pals and  three  petals,  an  Indefinite  number 
of  stamens,  and  a  succulent  fruit.  [B.  S.] 

LAGASCEA.  A  genus  of  CompoaiUB  of 
the  tribe  Vemoniaeece,  distinguished  by 
the  doubly  compound  flower-heads,  each 
separate  floret  being  enclosed  In  a  four  or 
flve-toothed  tubular  Involucre,  several  of 
these  partial  involucres  being  collected  in 
a  general  head,  surrounded  by  Imbricated 
leafy  bracts.  Each  floret  has  a  verj'  slender 
tubular  corolla,  and  a  compressed  four- 
angled  achene  crowned  by  a  very  short 
entire  or  toothed  membranous  pappus. 
There  are  about  seven  species,  natives  of 
Mexico,  all  coarse  weedy  herbs  of  little  in- 
terest. 

LA6ENARIA.  A  genvM  ot  CucurbitaeecB, 
consisting  of  annual  pubescent  musky- 
plants,  with  alternate  heart-shaped  leaves, 
tendrils,  clustered  single-flowered  axillary 
flower-stalks,  and  white  monoecious  flow- 
ers; the  males  with  tv  bell-shaped   flve- 


Lagenaria  vulgarif. 

parted  calyx,  five  spreading  petals,  and 
flve  trladelphous  stamens ;  and  the  females 
with  a  three-celled  Inferior  ovarj',  becom- 
ing, when  mature,  awoody  pepo.  They  are 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  [J.  H.  B.3 

LAGENIFORM.  Shaped  like  a  Florence 
flask. 

LAGENOCARPUS.  The  generic  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  heath- 
worts;  distinguished  by  having  the  corolla 
small,  nearly  globose,  its  border  slightly 
five-cleft,  the  need- vessel  flagon-shaped  and 
one-celled.  Tl\e  species  are  heath-like 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape,  with  small 
leaves  In  whorls  of  three  together,  and 
small  solitary  fiowers.  The  name  Indicates 
the  flagon-like  shape  of  the  fruit.   [G.  D.] 

LAGBNOPHORA.    A  genus  of  CompoHtm 
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of  the  tribe  Atteroidetr,  consisting  of  small 
daisy-like  herbs,  with  the  leaves  mostly  ra- 
dical, and  the  small  flower-heads  growing 
singly  on  slender  scapes.  The  numerous 
spreading  ray-florets,  either  white  or  pale 
blue,  the  numerous  yellow  tubular  florets 
of  the  disk,  and  the  flattened  achenes  with- 
out any  pappus,  are  nearly  those  of  Bellit, 
from  which  genus  Lagenophora  differs 
chiefly  in  the  achenes  being  narrowed  into 
a  beak  at  the  top.  There  are  at)out  ten  spe- 
cies, all  Australian,  although  one  species, 
L.  BiUardieri,  extends  also  into  Southern 
Asia. 

LA6EESTR03IIA.  A  genus  of  Lythror 
eea,  of  which  about  a  dozen  species  are 
known,  all  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
forming  large  trees  or  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
purplish  or  white  flowers.  The  bell-shaped 
calyx  is  cnt  into  six  equal-sized  lobes,  with- 
out any  intermediate  teeth;  the  corolla 
consists  of  six  petals,  furnished  with  long 
narrow  claws  or  stalks ;  the  stamens  vary 
from  eiirhteen  to  thirty ;  and  the  fruit  is 
divided  into  three  or  six  cells,  containing 
numerous  winged  seeds.  L.  indica  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  with  elliptical  smooth  pale  green 
,  leaves,  and  bright  rose-coloured  flowers, 
I  the  petala  of  which  are  very  much  curved, 
'  having  a  crumpled  but  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
flourishes  in  our  greenhouses. 

L.  regiruB  forms  a  magnificent    timber 
tree,  yielding  a  bloodred-coloured  wood, 
which,  though  open  in  the  grain  and  soft. 
Is  greatly  used  in  India  for  boat  building, 
,  and  for  the  knees  of  ships,  on  account  of  its 
I  great  durability  under  water.     It  is  called 
I  Jarool«  and  is  common  In  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  in  Birmah.    The  native  Indian 
physicians  esteem  various  parts  medicinal, 
,  the  astringent  root  being  used  as  a  remedy 
for  thrush,  its  baric  and  leaves  as  purga- 
tives, and  its  seeds  as  a  narcotic.    [A.  8.] 

LAGETTA.  Hie  tree  producing  the 
well-known  lace-bark  of  Jamaica  is  called 
in  that  Island  by  the  name  Lagetto.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  ThymeUicecB,  and  Is 
known  by  ita  perfect  flowers :  its  tubular 
coloured  perianth,  with  a  distended  tube, 
contracted  throat,  and  four  glands ;  eight 
sumens ;  and  a  small  round  hairy  fruit, 
enclosed  In  the  persistent  base  of  the 
perianth. 

The  inner  bark  of  L.  HnUaria  consists  of 
numerous  concentric  layers  of  fibres  which 
Interlace  In  all  directions,  and  thus  present 
a  great  degree  of  resemblance  to  lace, 
whence  the  common  name  of  the  tree.  It 
Is  reported  that  Charles  II.  received,  as  a 
present  from  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  a 
cravat,  frill,  and  pair  of  rufiles,  made  of  this 
material ;  and  to  this  day  It  is  used  for 
bonnets,  collars,  and  other  articles  of  appa- 
rel, specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Kew  museum,  Ac.  The  uses  to  which  this 
natural  lace  Is  applied  are  not  always  so 
unobjectionable  as  those  Just  mentioned, 
for  it  is  likewise  used  In  the  manufacture 
(rf  thongs  and  whips,  with  which,  in  former 


times  at  least,  the  negroes  were  beaten  by 
their  cruel  taskmasters.  The  plant  Is  cul- 
tivated in  English  hothouses  as  an  object 
of  curiosity.  [M.  T.  M,] 

LAGOficIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  nm- 
bellifers,  characterised  by  having  one  half 
of  the  fruit  abortive,  and  a  deep  furrow  on 
one  side  of  that  part  which  attains  matu- 
rity. The  only  species  is  a  small  annual,  a 
native  of  Eastern  Europe,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean.  [G.  D.3 

LAGOPUS.  Hare-footed.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  parts  which  are  so  closely  covered 
with  long  hairs  as  to  resemble  a  hare's  foot; 
as  the  rhizome  of  some  ferns,  and  the  in- 
florescence of  some 


LA6T7NARIA.  The  name  of  a  malva- 
,  ceous  tree,  native  of  Norfolk  Island.  The 
;  genus  Is  allied  to  iriM«cu«,  but  from  it,  and 
I  from  other  closely-related  genera,  it  Is  dis- 
I  tinguished  by  the  small  size  and  paucity 
of  the  bracts  of  the  Involncel ;  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  club-shaped  style,  terminated  by 
a  radiated  stigma;  as  well  as  by  the  capsule, 
which  Is  flve-celled.  The  flowers  are  hand- 
some, and  of  a  pink  hue.  [M.  T.  M.3 

LAGURUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Agroetldea.  It  Is  distin- 
guished by  the  inflorescence  being  In  round 
sptke-llke  panicles ;  glumes  scarlous,  end- 
ing In  a  long-fringed  bristle.  The  soft 
white  silky  spikes  of  flowers,  with  their 
protruded  awns,  give  this  pretty  grass  a 
very  remarkable  appearance.  L.  ovatua, 
the  only  species.  Is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  some  parts  of  Asia. 
Though  Included  in  the  British  flora,  it  Is 
only  found  In  Guernsey.  [D.  M.] 

LAITRON.  (Pr.)  Sonehua.  -DE  PLU- 
MIER.    Mulgedium. 

LAITUE.    (Fr.)    Laetuea  aativa. 

L A-KAO.  A  Chinese  green  dye  obtained 
from  Rhaminu  eathartieiu. 

LAKE-WEED.    Polygotiwn  ffydropipir. 

liALAGE.  A  genus  of  Leguminoaa,  nearly 
allied  to  Hovea^  but  differing  chiefly  in  the 
narrower  and  more  deeply  divided  upper 
lip  of  the  calyx,  and  In  the  flat  pod.  It  con- 
sists of  four  or  flve  shrubs,  natives  of 
South-west  Australia,  with  alternate  ovate 
lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  and  pretty  axil- 
lary flowers,  either  yellow  or  mixed  with 
orange  violet  and  crimson.  L.  omata  has 
been  introduced  into  our  greenhouses  with 
other  Swan  River  Papilionacea. 

LALANG.  A  worthless  Eastern  grass, 
Andropogon  carieoaus. 

LALO.  The  powdered  leaves  of  Adan- 
«onta  digitata. 

LAMAN.    (Fr.)    Solanum  nigrum. 

LAMARCKIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Festuceee.  The  Inflo- 
rescence is  In  simple  crowded  panicles,  the 
spikelets  of  which  are  stalked,  two-flowered, 
one  fertile  and  the  other  sterile.  L.  aurea, 
the  only  species  of  the  genus,  is  a  pretty 
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annual,  sometimes  cultivated  in  botanical  ] 
gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  [D.  MJ 

LAMBBRTIA.    A  proteaceous  genus  of 
small  shrubs",   natives   of    extra-tropical 
Australia,  principally   on  the  south  and 
south-west  coasts.  The  flowers  are  regular, 
solitary  or  in  clusters,  with  a  four-cleft 
tubular  calyx,  the  segments  of  which  bear 
each  an  anther ;  and  a  flUfnrm  style  with  a 
pointed  stigma.  The  prevailing  colour  Is  , 
dark  red  with  occasionally  an  orange  tint,  i 
The  seed-vessel  is  ovate,  leathery,  often  | 
bristly,    containing  two    wlnqed    seeds.  . 
The  leaves  are  entire  or  toothed,  either 
In  threes  or  verticIUate.  [R.  H.] 

LAMBKILL.  An  American  name  for 
KcUmia  angugt^foHa, 

LAMBRUSQUE.    (Ft.)    VUU  Ldbrusca. 

LAMB'S  QUARTERS.  AtHplex  patula; 
in  America,  Chenopodium  album. 

LAMFS  TOE.    AnthyUia  Vidneraria. 

LAMB'S  TONGUE.    Plantago  media. 

LAMELLA  (adj.  LAMELLAR).  A  plate 
or  thin  part  such  as  is  found  at  the  end  of 
many  styles. 

LAMELL.fi,  LAMENT.  LAMELLUL.fi. 
The  gills  of  fungals  :  vertical  membra- 
nous radiating  or  branching  plates  be- 
longing to  a  plleus. 

LAMIACEifi.  Llndley's  name  for  the 
Labtata:  which  see. 

LAMINA.  The  blade  of  a  leaf;  that  ex- 
panded part  which  terminates  the  petiole, 
if  there  be  one. 

LAMINARIACEJB.  A  natural  order  of 
darlc-spored  Algce,  consisting  of  olive- 
coloured  inarticulate  sea-weeds,  whose 
spores  are  superficial  and  form  indefinite 
cloud-like  patches,  or  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  frond.  Most  of  them  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  except  Chorda  which  attains 
a  great  length,  and  Adetwcyttia.  Some, 
like  Le88onia,  form  submarine  forests  with 
stemsas  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  while  Macro- 
eystis  by  repeated  division  attains  a  length 
of  hundreds  of  feec  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable Is  Nereocy8tis,yrhlciti  occurs  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  and  has  a  st«m 
300  feet  long,  which  bears  above  a  huge 
air-vessel  six  or  seven  feet  long,  shaped 
like  a  great  cask,  and  ending  in  a  tuft  of 
upwards  of  fifty  forked  leaves.  This  Is  the 
favourite  resting-place  of  the  sea-otter. 
Ecklonia  huednaMSf  again,  the  Trumpet 
Weed  of  the  Cape  colonists,  has  a  stem 
twenty  feet  high  crowned  with  a  fan- 
shaped  cluster  of  leaves  more  than  half  as 
long.  The  stem,  which  is  hollow  above,  is 
often  used  as  a  siphon  or  converted  into  a 
trumpet  These  plants  are  mostly  deep-sea 
Algas,  and  occur  in  either  hemisphere,  both 
in  colder  and  warmer  seas.        [M.  J.  B.] 

LAMINARIA.  An  important  genus  of 
dark-spored  Algce,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Laminariace<K.  It  has  no  definite 
leaves,  but  on  the  contrary  a  plane  ribless 


expansion,  which  iseither  simple  or  cloren. 
The  stem  Is  either  short  or  elongated,  and 
is  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
either  naked  or  fringed  with  a  crisped  ex- 
pansion. Some  of  the  species,  as  L.  digttata 
and  L.  biUbosa,  attain  an  Immense  size,  and 
together  with  L.  saccharina,  which  is  com- 
monly brought  away  from  the  coast  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  hygrometer, 
yield  an  enormous  supply  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  manure  or  kelp.  One  peculiarity 
about  these  plants  is  that  the  old  lamina  an- 
nually falls  off  by  means  of  a  constriction, 
and  Is  replaced  by  a  new  frond  formed 
from  the  part  beneath.  The  species  delight 
in  the  colder  seas  of  the  north,  and  are  usu- 
ally exposed  only  at  low  tides.    [M.  J.  B.] 

LAMINATING.  Separating  Into  several 
plates  or  layers. 

L  AMTUM.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  labiate 
plants  distinguished  by  having  four  sta- 
mens, of  which  the  lower  pair  are  longest ; 
hairy  anthers,  the  cells  of  which  diverge 
and  burst  longitudinally  ;  and  a  corolla  of 
two  lips,  of  which  the  upper  is  arched  and 
entire,  the  lower  spreading,  two-lobed,  and 
mostly  furnished  with  one  or  two  teeth  on 
each  side.  The  commonest  species,  L.  album. 
Dead-nettle,  received  its  English  name  from 
the  resemblance  borne  by  Its  leaves  to 
those  of  the  true  nettle,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  distinguished  at  any  stage 
of  Its  growth  by  its  square  stem.  L.  pvr-^ 
pureum  is  a  common  weed  In  hedges  and 
cultivated  land.  French,  Lamier ;  German, 
TaubnesML  [0.  A.  J.] 

L AMOUROUXIA.  A  genns  of  Scrophnlor- 
riaeea,  distinguished  by  a  fonr-cleft  calyx  ; 
by  a  corolla  with  an  elongated  somewhat 
fiattened  tube,  dilated  below  the  throat, 
and  the  small  three-lobed  lower  lip  shorter 
than  the  concave  upper  one ;  and  by  trans- 
verse hairy  anthers  with  the  cells  unusually 
mucronate.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Mexico  or  of  the  Andes  of  South  America ; 
they  are  all  herbs,  either  erect  or  some- 
what climbing,  with  opposite  toothed  or 
divided  leaves,  rarely  quite  entire,  and 
handsomeflowers,  usually  scarlet  or  pink, 
in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  There  are 
about  eighteen  species  known,  most  of 
them  very  showy  plants.  None  have,  how- 
I  ever,  been  yet  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  they  are  more 
or  less  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other 
plants,  and  therefore  scarcely  capable  of 
being  cultivated. 

LAMPOURDE  or  L.  6L0UTER0N, 
(Fr.)    Xanthium  Strumaritan. 

LAMPRA.  A  genus  of  Commelynaeem 
from  Mexico.  Theyhaveerect  leafy  stems, 
with  the  lower  leaves  reduced  to  sheaths, 
the  upper  numerous  and  lanceolate,  and 
numerous  flowers  in  a  sessile  head  amongr 
the  leaves.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LAMPRETTB.  (Fr.)  Lychnis  Floa-cucuU, 

LAMPSANE.    (Fr.)    Lapsana. 

LANA,  LANUGO  (adj.  LAJfATE,  LA- 
i  NU6IN0SE).     Long,  dense,  curled,  and 
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matted  hairs,  resemblinsr  wool,  as 'in  Fer- 
baseu,m  Thapsua, 

LANCEOLATE.  Narrowly  elliptical, 
taperingr  to  each  end.  Lanceolate-hotstate 
is  hastate  with  the  principal  lobe  lanceo- 
late; and  Lcinceolate-8<i(rUUtte  is  sagittate 
with  the  principal  portion  lanceolate. 

LANCE-WOOD.  The  light  elastic  wood 
of  Dugtutia  qaitarenais.  — ,  JAMAICA.  A 
species  of  Lycium. 

LANDE,  or  LANDIER.  (Ft.)  Ulexeuro- 
paus. 

LANGUE  lyAGNEAU.  (Pr.)  Plantago 
media.  —  DEBCEUP.  Anchusa  ojUlciiialis. 
—  DE  CERP.  Scolopendrium  viUgare.  — 
DECHIEN.  Cynogloamm  officinale.  —  DB 
MOINEAU.  Passerina  StellerL  —  DB 
.  SERPENT.    Ophioglossum  vuigatum, 

I     LANGUOR.    A  name  given  in  vegetable 

,  Pathologry  to  that  condition  of  plants  in 

'  which,  from  nnwbolesome  food,  bad  drain* 

age,  frequent  want  of  water,  &c.,  tbey  fall 

'  into    a   fltate  of  premature  decrepitude. 

j  This  is  well  known  in  Prench  vineyards 

I  under  the  name  of  GoupUsiire^  and  is  fa- 

I  miliar  to  all  fruit-growers  when  the  subsoil 

j  is  nngenial.    When  once  this  condition  is 

I  set  up,  it  is  difficult  of  remedy,  if  not  past 

cure  altogether.    The  removal  of  the  cause 

is  the  only  rational  treatment,  and  this  is 

not  always  possible.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LANKESTERIA.  A  genus  of  J.can<Aaee«, 
containing  two  species,  natives  of  Central 
Africa.  They  are  hairy  shrubs  with  ovate 
entire  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  short 
axillary  spikes,  having  a  calyx  of  equal 
linear  sepals,  subtended  by  two  bracts  ;  a 
long  slender  corollartube,  and  one-sided 
five-parted  limb,  two  exserted  stamens, 
and  a  simple  capitate  stigma.  The  genus 
is  named  after  Dr.  Lankester,  a  well-known 
EngUsh  botanist.  [W.  C] 

I      LANSA.  LANGSAT,  or  LANS^H.    The 

'  fruit  of  Lansium  domesticum. 

I  LANSBERGIA.  A  South  American  genus 
of  IridacecB,  related  to  PhcUocallia  and  Cy- 
pdla,  from  the  first  of  which  it  differs  in 
having  the  sepals  all  closed  and  converging, 
in  the  cells  of  the  anther  being  adherent 
to  the  lobes  of  the  style  by  their  whole 

>  length,  and  in  the  stigmas  being  minutely 
crested  and  not  petaloid ;  while  the  second 
is  known  from  It  by  its  stigrmas  being  lobed, 
acute,  and  fringed  at  the  upper  side  with 
acute  horny  cresj^s.  The  outer  divisions  of 
tbe  perianth  are  large  and  concave,  the 
inner  narrow  and  involute.  L.  caracasana 
has  tuberous  roots,  simple  stems,  equitant 
leaves,  and  yellow  fugacious  flowers,  spot- 
ted with  brown  or  black.  [T.M.] 

LANSII7H.  A  genus  of  Meliaeece,  con- 
fined to  the  East  Indies,  and  consisting  of 
trees  with  imparipinnate  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary flowers  arranged  in  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  composed  of  five  sepals;  the  co- 
rolla of  five  petals ;  the  ten  stamens  are 
formed  into  a  tube.  The  fruit  is  a  corticate 
berry,  having  five  cells,  each  cell  contain- 


ing one  or  two  seeds.  This  berry  has  a  cool- 
ing pleasant  taste,  and  hence  they  are  some- 
times cultivated,  and  sold  in  the  Canton 
markets.  L.  dometticum  (known  as  Lansa, 
Langsat,  Lanseh,  Ayer-Ayer,  or  Bejetlan, 
in  the  different  languages  of  the  East  In- 
dlesj  has  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
of  a  yellowish  colour  without,  and  whitish 
within,  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  eaten 
either  fresh  or  variously  prepared.  The 
wood  is  used  by  the  MaUys.  [&  SJ 

LANTANA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
Verbtncuxa^  containing  upwards  of  fifty  spe- 
cies, chiefly  from  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
America.  They  are sbrubs,  or  rarely  herbs, 
with  flowers  in  pedunculate  axillary  heads, 
rarely  lengthening  into  spikes.  The  calyx  is 
small,  truncate  or  sinuately  four-toothed  ; 
the  corolla  tabe  slender,  with  a  spreading 
four  or  flve-lobed  limb ;  there  are  four  in- 
cluded stamens;  the  ovary  is  two-celled; 
and  the  fruit  is  a  drupe,  the  kernel  two- 
celled,  or  divided  Into  two  nuts.   [W.  C.J 

LAPAGERIA.  A  genus  of  Philenacece, 
consisting  of  twining  undershmbs,  with 
alternate  cuspidate  somewhat  reticulate 
leaves,  and  solitary  one-flowered  peduncles, 
the  perianth  coloured,  six  leaved,  and  some- 
what bell-shaped ;  and  the  stamens  six,  in- 


Lapageria  rosea. 

sorted  at  its  base.  The  fruit  is  a  one-celled 
berry,  with  numerous  seeds.  They  are  na- 
tives of  Chill.  L.  rosea,  with  its  white 
variety,  are  two  of  the  most  beautiful  plants 
grown  ih  modem  greenhouses.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LAPEYROUSIA.  A  genus  of  Iridaeece, 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen  species  from  the 
Cape  colony,  allied  to  Anomatheca,  in  the 
long  slender  tube  of  their  perianth,  and 
spreading  lobes,  but  these  are  much  more 
equal,  the  stigmas  are  more  deeply  cleft, 
and  the  capsule  Is  distinctly  three-lobed- 
They  have  tuberous  bulbs,  simple  stems, 
with  sheathing  leaves,  and  terminal  elon- 
gated flower-spikes,  each  flower  in  the  axil 
of  a  leafy  bract.  Three  species,  L.  flssifolia, 
L.  anceps,  and  L.  coryvibosa,  were  formerly 
cultivated  among  our  Cape  Iridece,  but  are 
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not  near  so  showy  as  many  other  Ixia-Uke 
plants.  The  same  genus  has  been  descrl  bed 
by  Sprengrel  under  the  name  of  Ovieda ; 
and  the  name  of  Lapeyrmigia  wa&Al&o  given 
by  Thunberg  to  a  genus  of  CompoaiUB, 
which  De  Oandolle  altered  to  Peyrousia. 

LAPHAMIA.  A  genus  of  Composita, 
connected  in  many  respects  with  the  tribe 
AateroidecB,  but  the  leaves  are  usually  oppo- 
site, and  It  has  not  exactly  the  style  of  that 
group.  It  consists  of  five  species,  low  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  from  Texas  or  New  Mex- 
ico, with  small  discoid  or  radiating  yellow 
flower-heads,  and  offering  no  particular  In- 
terest except  to  botanists.  It  is  in  many 
respects  very  near  Periiyle. 

LAPIDOSE.     Growing  in  stony  places. 

LAPIEDRA.  A  small  genus  of  pancra- 
tiform  AniarylUdacece,  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle species,  L.  Pl^iciana,  found  in  Spain. 
Its  leaves  are  linear  obtuse,  striped  longi- 
tudinally with  white,  and  its  flowers,  white 
in  a  many-flowered  umbel,  have  a  spreading 
limb,  an  imperfect  staminal  cup,  with  the 
filaments  short,  and  dentately  winged  on 
each  side ;  a  curved  and  tapering  style,  and 
a  small  trlfld  stigma.  According  to  Herbert 
it  is  the  same  as  Vagariaparviflora.  [T.  M.] 

LAPLAOBA.  A  name  given  by  Kunth 
to  a  genus  of  TemstrOmiacecB,  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  same  as  HcemoeharU. 

LAPPA.    Arctium. 

LAPPA0BOU8.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  lappa  or  bur ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  round 
body  covered  with  small  hooks. 

LAPPAGO.  A  genus  of  grasses,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Pantceas.  The  Inflorescence 
is  in  close  bundles  or  heads ;  spikelets  two  to 
flve-flowered,  with  the  rudiments  of  neuter 
florets.  There  are  three  species,  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  Africa.     [D.  M.] 

LAPSANA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
mostly  annual,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ci- 
eJurracecB  of  compound  flowers,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  compressed  striated 
fruit  destitute  of  pappus,  a  naked  recep- 
tacle, and  the  Involucre  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle row  of  erect  scales,  with  smaller  ones 
at  the  base.  L.  communis,  a  hedge  weed,  is 
our  common  Nipplewort.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LARANGA  DA  TERRA.  A  wild  orange 
of  BraziL 

LARBREA.  A  section  of  the  caryo- 
phyllaceous  genus  Stellaria,  of  which  S.iUi- 
ginosa,  the  Larbrea  aquatiea  of  St.  Hilaire, 
is  the  type ;  also  a  synonym  of  MaUtchiwrn, 
M.  aquaHewn  being  the  Larbrea  aguatica 
of  De  Oandolle.  [J.  T.  B.] 

LARCH.  Abies  Larix,  — ,  CORSICAN. 
Pinua  Larido. 

LARDIZABALAOB^.  (Lardizabalads.) 
A  natural  order  of  dicotyledons,  belonging 
to  Lindley's  menispermal  alliance  of  dicli- 
nous Exogens.  Twining  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate exstipulate  leaves,  ternary  sym- 
metry, and  unisexudl  flowers.    They  re- 


semblei  Meni$pennaee<B,  but  differ  in  their 
compound  leaves.  Natives  of  the  cooler 
parts  of  South  America  and  China.  The 
fruit  of  some  of  the  plants  Is  eaten.  Bx- 
amples :  Lardizabala,  HoWdllia.  [J.  H.  R] 

LARDIZABALA.  One  of  the  two  Ame- 
rican genera,  belonging  to  the  small  order 
LardizabalacecB,  and  consisting  of  two  spe- 
cies, both  climbing  shrubs,  with  rather 
large  compound  leaves,  the  six  or  nine  leaf- 
lets disposed  in  two  or  three  sets  contain- 
ing three  each.  The  flowers  are  of  separate 
sexes,  borne  on  distinct  plants,  the  males 
in  many-flowered  racemes,  and  the  females 
solitary.  Both  sexes  have  a  calyx  of  six 
fleshy  egg-shaped  sepals,  arranged  in  a 
double  series,  the  Inner  ones  narrower  than 
the  outer.  The  ovaries  ripen  into  many- 
seeded  berries.  Both  species  are  found  la 
Chili,  extending  as  far  south  as  Concep- 
tion. One,  L.  bitemata,  which  generally 
has  leaves  composed  of  six  leaflets,  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  cold  of 
our  winters,  when  trained  against  a  wall, 
and  its  dark  glossy  evergreen  foliage,  and 
drooping  spikes  of  deep  purple  flowers, 
render  It  very  ornamentaL  In  Chili,  a 
very  tough  fibre  is  obtained  from  Its 
stems  and  made  into  cordage  ;  and  its 
fruit,  containing  a  sweet-tasted  pulp,  is 
sold  in  the  markets.  [A.  8.] 

LARIX.  See  Abies,  under  which  head 
Information  is  given  respecting  the  well- 
known  European  Larch ;  hence,  it  is  here 
only  necessary  to  add  what  is  there  omitted, 
viz.  that  the  American  Larch,  Abies  or  Larix 
peyidtdOt  is  the  tree  known  to  the  Cana- 
dians as  the  Tamarack,  and  which  furnishes 
an  important  feature  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Canadian  forests.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LARKSPUR,  LARKHEEL,  LARK'S- 
CLAW.    Delphinium. 

LARME  DE  JOB.  or  LARMILLE.  (Fr.) 
Coix  Lachryma. 

LARNAX  Peruvian  and  Mexican  herbs, 
constituting  a  genus  of  Solanaceat  closely 
allied  to  PAy«(UM,  with  which  genus,  among 
other  things,  they  concur  in  the  fact  that, 
as  the  berry-like  fruit  ripens,  the  calyx 
increases  in  size  and  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bladder  surrounding  the  fruit. 
The  points  of  distinction  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  shape  of  the  calyx,  which  Is  here 
tubular,  angular,  and  five-toothed ;  and  in 
that  of  the  corolla,  whose  limb  is  somewhat 
bell-shaped,  and  divided  Into  five  acute 
spreading  lobes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LAROCHEA.    Roehea. 

LARRE  A  A  genus  of  ZygophyUacecB,  of 
which  four  species,  three  of  them  found 
in  Chili  and  Paraguay,  are  known.  They 
are  strong-scented  evergreen  shrubs,  with 
low  branched  stems,  knotty  jointed  branch- 
lets,  opposite  leaves,  consisting  usually  of 
a  single  or  rarely  of  several  pairs  of  un- 
equal-sided leaflets,  and  terminal  flowers, 
with  Ave  sepals,  five  yellow  petals,  ten 
stamens,  and  a  five-celled  ovary,  each  ceU 
maturing  a  single  thin-shelled  seed. 

L.  mexicana,  the  Creosote  plant  of  the 


Americans,  Is  a  shrab  mowing  from  four  to 
six  feet  hifirh,  very  abundant  in  some  parts 
of  Mexico,  forming  a  dense  and  almost 
impassable  scrub,  particularly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ck)lorado  desert,  where  its  luxu- 
riant growth  puts  a  stop  to  the  drifting 
sand.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  sterile  soil, 
I  for  wherever  It  flourishes  little  else  can  be 
found,  and  although  It  gives  the  scenery  a 
beautifully  verdant  appearance.  Its  strong 
creosote-like  odour  renders  it  so  repulsive 
that  no  animal  will  touch  it.  Moreover,  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  made  to  bum,  it  is  useless 
even  for  the  purpose  of  fuel.  The  resinous 
matter  to  which  the  odour  is  due  abounds 
in  all  parts  of  the  plant.  The  PImos  Indians 
collect  and  form  it  into  balls  which  they 
kick  before  them  as  they  journey  from 
one  point  to  the  other  of  their  tralL  It  Is 
also  used  In  rheumatism.  [A.  &] 

LASE6I7EA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  calyx  flve-parted, 
the  divisions  oblong,  two  glands  at  the 
base  of  each ;  the  corolla  shorter  than  the 
calyx.  Its  border  flve-lobed ;  a  ring  of  hairs 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  stamens ;  and 
the  glands  of  the  nectary  five.  The  species 
are  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  natives  of 
Brazil,  having  opposite  and  shortly-stalked 
leaves,  which  are  cordate  and  entire  ;  the 
racemes  of  flowers  are  terminal,  and  the  in- 
divldaal  flowers  are  supported  on  stalks 
which  are  longer  than  the  linear-lanceolate 
bracts.  [G.  D.] 

LASER.    (Ft.)  LoBerpitium, 

LASER  OYRENAICUM.  The  Asa  dulcis, 
Thapsia  garganiea. 

LA8ERPITIUM.  A  genus  of  umbelUfers, 
distinguished  from  its  allies  by  the  fruit 
having  eight  prominent  wing-like  appen- 
dages. The  species  are  perennial  herbs, 
chiefly  found  in  South-eastern  Europe. 
Some  of  them  are  employed  as  domestic 
remedies,  on  account  of  their  possessing 
some  de^ee  of  aroma.  [G.  D.] 

LASERWORT.  LaserpUium ;  also  Thap- 
tia  Laterpitii. 

LASIA.  A  genus  of  orontlads,  very 
closely  allied  to  Pothoa,  but  distinguished 
from  that  genus  by  its  sessile  spadlx  and 
Its  pendulous  ovules.  The  species  are 
Indian  plants,  with  more  or  less  of  a  creep- 
ing habit,  thickly  beset  with  strong  spines ; 
■nd  the  pinnately-divlded  leaves  have 
sheathing  leaf-stalka.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LASIA6R0STIS.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Stipece.  The  species 
which  were  referred  to  It  are  described 
under  Stipa  by  Steudel,  who  makes  Lasior 
groatis  a  section  of  that  genus.      [D.  M.] 

LASIANDRA.  A  genus  of  JtfeZafitomacets, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  four- 
angled  branches,  opposite  or  verticIUate 
entire  ribbed  leaves,  and  panicled  showy 
flowers,  with  five  petals  and  a  capsular 
fruit.  There  are  about  forty  species,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LASIOLEPia    This  genns  is  stated  to 


differ  from  Harri$(mia  in  its  five-parted 
flowers  only,  and  therefore  would  be  better 
merged  therein.  The  name  is  applied  to  a 
shrub  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  wavy 
spiny  branches  and  compound  leaves,  and 
refers  to  the  hairy  scales  that  are  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  stamens  in  this  and 
other  genera  of  Simarvbacece.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LASIOPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Stereur 
liaceoe,  considered  as  the  type  of  a  tribe 
exclusively  Australian,  distinguished  by 
hermaphrodite  flowers  with  the  petals 
either  wanting  or  reduced  to  small  scales; 
and  by  the  stamens,  of  which  five  only 
bear  anthers,  and  which  are  only  shortly 
united  at  the  base,  or  quite  free.  The 
genus  is  characterised  m  the  tribe  by 
anthers  opening  In  terminal  pores,  and  by 
the  calyx  not  marked  with  the  parallel 
prominent  ribs  of  Sarotes.  It  consists  of 
about  twenty-flve  Australian  Bi>ecles,  low 
shrubs,  more  or  less  clothed  with  stellate 
hairs.  The  leaA-cs  are  usually  alternate,  and 
more  or  less  toothed  or  lobed,  rarely  entire 
or  opposite;  and  the  flowers  are  in  short 
racemes,  with  the  calyx  at  first  herbaceous 
and  downy,  often  enlarging  as  the  flower 
advances,  and  coloured  blue  or  reddish,  so 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  corolla. 
A  few  species  occasionally  occur  in  our  col- 
lections of  greenhouse  plants. 

LASIOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  South 
African  plants,  belonging  to  the  chamomile 
group  of  the  Compoaitoe,  and  readily  recog- 
nised by  the  dense  rusty  wool  which  com- 
pletely envelopes  the  ripe  achenes.  The 
three  species  are  erect  branching  herbs, 
with  pinnatisect  leaves,  and  solitary  white- 
rayed  flower-heads,  having  much  resern- 
blance  to  those  of  the  feverfew.  [A.  A.  BJ 

LASI08T0MA.  The  name  of  a  clncho- 
naceous  shrub,  native  of  New  Ireland.  It 
has  sessile  flowers  in  axillary  heads ;  a  cup- 
shaped  calyx  limb ;  a  short-tubed  four- 
parted  funnel-shaped  corolla ;  four  anthers ; 
and  a  succulent  two-celled  fruit.  The 
name  is  also  synonymous  with  Rmihamont 
a  genus  of  Loganiaeea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LA8THENIA.  A  genus  of  Compoaitce,  of 
the  tribe  Heliantheee,  consisting  of  three 
or  four  Calif ornian  or  Chilian  annuals, 
with  opposite  linear  leaves,  and  small 
flower-heads,  with  a  j'ellow  ray  or  entirely 
discoid.  The  involucre  Is  campanulate,  of 
several  united  bracts,  the  receptacle  with- 
out scales,  and  the  achenes  with  a  pappus 
of  about  ten  chaffy  scales  or  none  at  all. 
They  grrow  in  wet  places,  and  appear  to  be 
uninteresting  weeds. 

LASTREA.  A  large  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns  of  the  Aapidium  group,  in- 
cluding all  those  species  in  which  the  veins 
arefree,andthe  indusium  Is  kidney-shaped. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  into 
which  the  old  genus  Aapidium  Is  broken 
up  by  modern  pterldologlsts,  the  others 
being  Nephrodium  and  Polyatichum.  The 
former,  which  also  has  reniform  Indusla, 
is  known  from  It  by  the  connivently  ana- 
stomosing venation,  that  of  Lastrea  being 
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quite  free ;  while  tbe  other,  which  is  free- 
veined,  is  separated  by  its  peltate  Indnsia. 
SageniOt  another  group  with  reniform 
indusia,  is  separated  by  its  compoundly 
anastomosing  veins.  The  species  are  well 
represented  in  gardens,  and  consist  princi- 
pally of  those  whose  veins  are  simple,  as  in 
L.  invtaoy  and  those  whose  veins  are  forked, 
as  in  L.  marginalia.  Several  of  our  British 
species  belong  to  this  genus,  of  which,  in- 
deed, L.  Filix-ma8  is  the  type.  A  similar 
name,  LastrcM.,  was  formerly  given  to  cer- 
tain species  supposed  to  be  allies  of  Poly- 
podium,  and  this  name  is  sometimes  mis- 
takenly used  for  the  modem  group,  which 
was  defined  by  Presl  under  the  name  of 
Lcutrea.  A  fine  Japanese  species,  L.  Sie- 
boldii,  has  several  series  of  sorL     (T.  M.] 

LATANIA.  A  small  genus  of  African 
palms,  forming  trees  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  their  stems  marked  with  circu- 
lar scars,  and  bearing  at  the  summit  a  tuft 
of  fan-shaped  leaves,  from  the  lower  part 
of  which  the  branching  flower-spikes, 
sheathed  in  incomplete  spathes,  emerge. 
The  two  sexes  of  flowers  grow  on  separate 
trees,  the  males  being  disposed  in  many- 
flowered,  the  females  in  fewer-flowered, 
cylindrical  catkins.  Both  have  three  sepals 
and  three  petals.  The  fruits  contain  three 
rough  stones,  covered  with  a  bony  net- 
work. The  round  or  somewhat  three-sided 
yellowish  fruit  of  L.  Commersonii  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  apple,  covered  with  a 
tough  rind,  and  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  pulp,  which  the  negroes  eat  in  spite 
of  its  very  disagreeable  flavour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  is 
one  of  the  palms  cultivated  in  the  hot- 
houses of  European  gardens.  [A.  8.] 

LATERA.  Sides;  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  a  stem  or  similar  body. 

LATERAL.  Fixed  near  or  upon  the  side 
of  anything. 

LATERINERVED.   Stralght-velned.  like 
the  leaves  of  grasses. 
LATERITIUS.    Red  brick  colour. 

LATEX.  The  same  as  Lac  (which  see), 
but  the  term  Is  extended  to  any  kind  of  vis- 
cid fluid  conveyed  in  laticiferous  vessels, 
whether  opaque  or  not.  Latex  granules 
are  particles  of  starch  or  other  matter, 
floating  in  the  latex. 

LATHRiBA.  Tooth  wort,  a  curious  her- 
baceous plant  belonging  to  the  Orobancha- 
cecB,  and  having  the  habit  of  an  Orobanche, 
from  which  It  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
four-cleft  calyx.  L.  Sqxiamaria,  the  only 
species,  has  a  simple  fleshy  erect  stem, 
about  a  foot  high,  leafless,  but  furnished 
with  numerous  fleshy  scale-like  bracts; 
and  dull  purple  or  flesh-coloured  drooping 
flowers, which  grow  in  two  rows  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stem.  The  root,  which  is  parasitic 
on  the  roots  of  various  trees,  is  branched 
and  clothed  with  numerous  fleshy  scales, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  human 
front  teeth,  originated  the  English  name. 
In  accordance  with  the  common  fallacy  of 


the  old  herbalists,  its  tooth-like  roots  were 
considered  a  speciflcfor  tooth-ache,  but  the 
plant  has  no  known  virtues.  French,  Clan- 
destine ;  German,  Schupperwmrz.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LATHYRU8.  A  genus  of  Leguminoseet 
of  the  sul>order  PapilionaceeBf  very  nearly 
allied  to  Vtcta,  but  distinguished  by  the 
style,  which  is  flattened  below  the  stigma, 
quite  glabrous  on  the  outer  side,  but . 
more  or  less  downy  on  the  inner  face 
for  some  way  below  the  stigma.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
mostly  known  by  the  name  of  Peas.  In- 
deed,  the  cx)mmon  pea  (for  which  see 
PisuM)  ought,  strictly  speakin);,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  genus,  the  characters 
by  which  botanists  have  been  In  the  habit 
of  separating  It  being  of  very  trifling  vac 
lue.  The  true  Lathj/ri  are  dispersed  over 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  chiefly  In  tem- 
perate climates  or  In  mountain  ranges 
within  the  tropics.  They  are  herbs  with 
weak  stems,  sometimes  climbing,  the  leaves 
usually  pinnate,  with  fewer  and  larger  leaf- 
lets than  in  the  vetches,  and  often  only  one 
pair  or  even  none  at  all,  the  common  stalk 
always  ending  In  a  point  or  a  tendril.  The 
flowers  are  solitary  or  in  racemes,  purple, 
red,  blue,  white,  or  bright  yellow,  and  often 
very  handsome. 

Several  species  are  In  cultivation.  L. 
odoratua,  the  Sweet  Pea  of  our  gardens,  an 
annual  well  known  for  Its  showy  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  two  or  rarely  three  toge- 
ther on  each  peduncle.  Is  a  native  of  south- 
em  Sicily,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  wild, 
in  cultivated  as  well  as  in  bushy  places. 
L.  laMfoliuSt  cultivated  In  flower-gardens 
as  the  Everlasting  Pea,  is  a  slight  variety 
of  L.  sylvestriSt  a  species  dispersed  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  known  by  its 
perennial  root-stock,  its  single  pair  of  lan- 
ceolate or  rarely  ovate  leaflets,  and  Its 
loose  racemes  of  rather  large  reddish-pur- 
ple scentless  flowers.  The  garden  variety 
has  broader  leaflets,  and  larger,  more  richly 
coloured,  flowers.  L.eativus,  an  annual 
with  leaflets  in  single  pairs,  bluish  flowers 
growing  singly  on  each  peduncle,  and 
winged  broad  short  pods,  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Southern  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  Jarosse  or  Gesse,  for  its  seed,  which 
is  eaten  In  the  same  way  as  the  chick  pea 
{Cicer),  but  Is  of  superior  quality ;  the  pod 
is  also  eaten  green,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
sometimes  cut  for  forage,  while  the  peas 
are  much  given  to  poultry.  L.  dc^a,  an  an- 
nual like  the  last  but  with  red  flowers.  Is 
also  grown  occasionally  for  its  peas,  under 
the  names  of  Jarosse  pols-carrfes,  or  lesser 
chick  pea,  but  Is  of  a  still  inferior  quality, 
and  said  to  be  sometimes  very  unwhole- 
some. i;.t2{!>6ro«tt8,  a  very  handsome  peren- 
nial, with  purplish-red  often  sweet-scented 
flowers,  not  uncommon  In  cornfields  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  recently 
detected  In  Essex.  In  countries  where  it 
is  abundant,  its  tuberous  roots  are  much 
sought  after  for  eating,  boiled,  or  baked 
like  potatoes,  but  it  is  now  much  less  com- 
mon than  it  used  to  be.  L.  pratensis,  com- 
mun  in  our  meadows,  has  short  racemes 
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nf  yellow  flowers,  uid  fornis  an  excellent 
pastnre.  L.  Aphaca,  an  annual  with  soli- 
tary small  yellow  flowers.  Is  curious  from 
the  leaves,  which  have  no  real  leaflets, 
but  are  reduced  to  a  tendril  between  two 
lai^e  leaf-like  stipules ;  and  L.  Nissolia,  an 
annual  with  solitary  pale  red  flowers,  has 
neither  leaflets  nor  stipules ;  but  the  leaf- 
stalk is  flattened  so  as  to  resemble  a  linear 
grus-like  leat  The  genus  Oro&tu,  distin- 
guished only  by  the  tendril  being  reduced 
to  a  short  point,  is  now  united  with 
Lathynut  and  includes  the  British  species 
L.  macrcrhizua  (firobua  tuberoaua)  and  L. 
{Orobus}  niger. 

LATICIPER0X7S  VESSELS.  A  continu- 
ous anastomosing  tubular  tissue  in  which 
latex  is  conveyed.  It  Is  probably  a  modi- 
flcation  of  cellular  tissue,  formed  In  a 
similar  way  to  bothrenchyma. 

LATIPES.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Panicece.  L.  senegalensis,  the 
only  species,  is  now  Included  under  Lap- 
pago.  [D.  M.] 

LATOtTRIA.  A  section  of  Lewhenatdtia 
consisting  of  a  North  Australian  herb, 
with  alternate  filiform  leaves,  and  flowers 
opposite  the  leaves,  having  a  tubular  calyx 
and  a  partially  two-lipped  corolla.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  capsule  which  is 
slightly  valvate,  and  by  the  seeds  which 
are  cylindraceous.  [R.  H.] 

LATROBEA.  The  PuUencBa  Brunonis 
I  and  P.  genisUndes,  two  small-flowered 
Bwan  River  species,  have  been  separated 
by  Melsner  under  the  above  name  from  the 
rest  of  the  genus,  on  account  of  their  mi- 
nute membranous  flve-toothed  calyx,  and 
the  total  absence  of  stipules. 

LATTIOE-LEAF-PLANT.  Ouvirandra 
fenestralia ;  also  O.  Bemeriana. 

LAURACE^.  (Laurineee,  Lauri,  Laurels,') 
A  natural  order  of  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  Lindley's  daphnal  alliance  of  perlgynous 
Exogens.  Trees  with  exstipulate,  usually 
alternate,  dotted  leaves ;  perianth  four  or 
six-cleft  in  two  rows ;  stamens  often  eight 
to  twelve,  the  three  or  four  innermost 
being  abortive  stamlnodia,  and  the  outer 
fertile ;  fllaments  sometimes  bearing 
glands ;  anthers  two  to  four-celled,  open- 
ing by  recurved  valves ;  ovary  superior, 
one-celled,  with  one  or  two  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  a  berry  or  drupe;  pedicle 
often  thickened  ;  seed  solitary,  exalbumi- 
nous ;  embryo  with  large  cotyledons.  They 
are  tropical  aromatic  and  fragrant  plants, 
distributed  orer  about  fifty  genera,  and 
numbering  between  four  and  five  hundred 
species.  Cinnamomum  teylanicum  yields 
cinnamon  bark.  C.  Cassia  supplies  cassia 
bark.  Camplwra  ojjtcvnantm^  a  native  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Cochin  China,  yields  cam- 
phor. Persea  ffratissima  furnishes  the  fruit 
called  avocado  pear  or  alligator  pear.  Ueo- 
tandra  Rodicei  Is  the  name  of  bebeeru  bark.  , 

Sassafras  otflcitiale  is  the  sassafras  tree  of  of  Pepper  Dulse,  while  i.  obtusa  forms  the 
America.  Lauras  nobllis,  a  tree  of  the  |  greater  part  of  what  is  now  sold  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  is  the  |  shops  as  Corsiran  Moss.  Both  of  these 
victor's  laurel  or  sweet-bay.       [J.  H.  B.]     I  arc  found  equally  In  the  north  and  south 


LAUREL.  Launts ;  also  Ceraaus  Lauro- 
eerasus.  —  of  Panama.  Cordia  Oera- 
schanthus.  —  of  New  South  Wales.  Orpp- 
tocarya  glaucsseens.  — ,  ALEXANDRIAN. 
Biiseus  racemosus.  — ,  AMERICAN.  Kal- 
mia.  — ,BAY.  LaurusfuMlU.  —,  CHERRY. 
Cerasus  Lataroearasus.  — ,  COPSE.  Daphne 
LaureokL  —,  GREAT.  An  American  name 
tor  Bhododendron  maximum.  —.GROUND. 
Epigrea.  —,  JAPAN.  Auevbajaponiea.  — , 
MOUNTAIN.  Oreodaphne  bulUUa.  -, 
PORTUGAL.  Cerasus  hisitanica.  -, NA- 
TIVE, of  Tasmania.  Anopterus  glandulosa. 
— ,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Orrynocarpus  laevi- 
gata.  — ,  ROMAN.  Laurus  nobiUs.  — , 
SEASIDE.  XylophyUa  latifolia.  — ,  SHEEP. 
Kalmia  angusti/olia^  — ,  SPURGE.  Daphne 
Lavreola. 

LAUREL-CHERRT.  Cerasus  Lauroee- 
rasus. 

LAURELIA.  A  genUs  of  Atherosper- 
maeeee,  one  species  of  which  is  confined  to 
Chili,  and  the  other  to  New  Zealand.  They 
are  tall  trees,  exhaling  a  powerful  aromatic 
odour  when  bruised  or  broken.  The  leaves 
are  ovate  or  oblong  lanceolate  serrated, 
and  of  smooth  leathery  texture ;  the  flowers 
are  small  and  Inconspicuous,  borne  in  short 
racemes,  the  two  sexes  being  usually 
upon  different  trees,  their  calyx  cut  Into 
from  flve  to  flfteen  segments,  arranged  in 
several  series,  those  of  the  males  contain- 
ing from  seven  to  fourteen  stsmens,  and 
those  of  the  females  numerous  scales  in 
the  place  of  stamens,  and  several  hairy 
ovaries. 

L.  NovcB  ZelanditB,  called  Pukatea  by  the 
natives,  Is  one  of  the  lar»rest  of  the  New 
Zealand  trees.attalnlngahei^htof  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  three 
to  seven  feet  In  diameter,  encircled  at  the 
base  by  huge  buttresses  fifteen  feet  thick. 
It  affords  a  soft  yellowish  timber  which  is 
much  used  by  the  colonists  for  boat-build- 
ing.  The  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Chilian 
species,  L.  8emperviren8,&re  used  as  a  spice 
In  Peru,  and  are  often  called  Peruvian 
Nutmegs.  [A.  S.] 

LAURENCIACEiE,  LAURENCIA.  A 
natural  order  and  genus  of  rose-spored 
AlgcB  belonging  to  the  series  with  tufted 
spore-threads.  The  capsules  are  external, 
and  contain  a  distinct  nucleus  with  a  basal 
placenta,  and  the  fruit  Is  confined  to  the 
terminal  joint  of  the  spore-threads.  The 
frond  Is  Inarticulate,  solid  or  tubular,  and 
septate,  the  cells  on  the  surface  minute, 
and  the  tetraspores  scattered  Irregularly 
through  the  branchlets.  The  type  of  the 
order  is  Laurencia,  which  has  a  solid  car- 
tilaginous round  or  compressed  inarti- 
culate compound  pinnate  or  rarely  forked 
frond,  studded  with  ovate  capsules,  open- 
ing by  a  terminal  pore.  This  genus  con- 
tains some  of  our  more  common  AlgWt  as 
L.  dbtusa  and  pinnatiflda,  the  latter  of 
which  Is  sometimes  eaten  under  the  name 
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LAUREKTIA.  A  genus  of  Lobeliacece, 
consisting  of  low-growing  annual  plants, 
with  tufted  leaves,  axillary  or  racemose 
inflorescence,  and  blue  or  rose-coloured 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  extra-tropical 
Australia,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  genus  is  mainly  distinguished  from  its 
allies  by  the  ovate  calyx  tube,  and  the 
straight  tube  of  the  corolla,  whose  limb 
is  divided  into  five  nearly  equal  segments, 
or  is  somewhat  bilabiate.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LATJREOLB.    (Fr.)    Daphne  Laureola. 

LAURESTINE,  or  LAURUSTINUS.  Vi- 
burnum Tvnus. 

LAURIER.  (Fr.)  Laurvs.  —  ALBXAN- 
DRIN.  Rv^Cfua  racemosits.  —  ALEXAN- 
DRIN  DES  ALPE8.  Streptopua  amplexi- 
folius.  —  AMANDIER.  Cerasua  Lauro- 
cerasus.     —  A  SAUCE.     Lauma  nobilia. 

—  AU  LATT.  Cerasua  Lauroeerasus,  — 
AUX    CRIMES.     Ceraaua    Lauroeerasus. 

—  AVOCAT.  Persea  gratissima.  —BEN- 
JOIN.  Benzoin  odori/erum.  —CERISE. 
Cerasue  Lauroceraaua.  —  lyAPOLLON. 
Laurua  nobilis.  —  DE  PORTUGAL.  Cera- 
aua lusitanica,  —  DE  SAINT  ANTOINE. 
EpiloUum  apicatwn.  DU  MISSISSIPI.  Ce- 
rasua  caroliniana,  —  SASSAFRAS.  Saa- 
aa/raa  offlcinalia.  —  TIN.  Vibicmum  Tinus. 

—  TULIPIER.    Magnolia  grandifiora. 

LAURIER-ROSE.  (Fr.)  Nerium  Olean- 
der. —  DESALPES.  Rhododendron  f&nrur 
gineum. 

LAURINB.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

LAURUS.  Under  the  common  name  of 
Laurel  many  very  different  plants  are  met 
with  in  gardens,  but  Bay  or  Noble  Laurel, 
L.  nobilia.  Is  the  only  one  which  is  properly 
so  called.  The  genus  Laurua  gives  its  name 
to  the  order  Lauracece,  and  Is  distinguished 
by  the  leaves,  which  have  a  single  midrib, 
and  by  the  twelve  stamens  all  of  which  are 
fertile,  with  two-celled  anthers,  and  two 
glands,  one  at  each  side.  In  the  female 
flower  the  sncculeu't  fruit  Is  surrounded 
by  the  persistent  base  of  the  calyx.  The 
Bay  Laurel,  L.  nobilia.  Is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  Is  commonly  culti- 
vated In  this  country  as  an  evergreen 
shrub,  as  It  usually  proves  hardy  enough 
to  resist  our  winters.  In  its  native  coun- 
tries it  attains  a  helghtof  thirty  or  forty  or 
even  sixty  feet,  but  never  loses  Its  shrub- 
like  character.  Its  leaves  are  evergreen, 
lance-shaped,  with  an  agreeable  aromatic 
slightly  bitter  taste ;  Its  flowers  are  yellow- 
ish and  inconspicuous,  and  Its  fruits  are 
succulent  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry. 
From  their  agreeable  flavour  the  leaves  of 
the  Bay  are  made  use  of  by  cooks  and  con- 
fectioners, and  without  the  hazard  that 
attends  upon  the  use  of  the  leaves  of  the 
cherrj'-laurel,  which  are  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  the  Bay.  The  dried 
flgs  that  are  Imported  Into  this  country 
are  usually  packed  with  these  leaves. 
From  the  fruit  is  expressed  a  butter-like 


still  flnds  a  use  in  veterinary  'V^jJ/f  ^iied 
The  Laurel  Is  one  of  the  5'*R  flared 
Daphne  by  the  ancients,  sluo.  }»  ««  ^ 
under  that  name  In  the  Rln"<5<='^*  of  Sir 
Dloscorides,  now  In  the  PosscaeiOJi   '>^ 


Thomas  Phillips. 


plant  were  yi^ewlse  jised    ^  ^^^' jaeroea 

SsLtvica    ot   the 

godsThencVperhapTthe  name  ^^T^^^} 


crowns  placed  on  the  heads  oi  •'"^^  Xf   the 
of  antiquity,  and  on  the  8ta.*'*^^m  I 


praise,  and  also  the  specific  n*™fL-,HO«Av 
See    Benzoin,  Cinnamomum,  CJam^"*'^!^^ 
Pbrsba,    and   Sassafeas.     O]^  rn   a«:"1 
Laurels  Is  figured  In  Plate  lid.  CM-  J.-  -»  -» 

LAVANDB    ISllLE.      (PrJ      Jjavartdula 
Spica. 

LAVANDULA.     A    genus  ot     ^^*jf^ 
known  by  Its  ovate  ribbed  calyx  J  "^^Vi   is 
lipped  corolla,  the  upper  lip  ot  ^^'fand  i 
tw(vlobed  and  the  lower  three-lol>ea  ,  »^^_  j 
Its  four  stamens  which  are  betit    «"     ^ 
wards.    The  common  Lavender,    -^•^__|.   jg    I 
Is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,    duu 
largely  cultivated  In  this  country  xo^  f 

sake  of  its  agreeable  perfume,  and  xor      ^^  , 

oil  on  which  thJfe  property  depends.  V,,^^  / 
an  undershrub  two  to  three  feet  bl«-n.^^^  , 
ascending  striated  hranches ;  linear  o"^^  i 
leaves,  which  In  the  young  state  ^Y^J^^f^^.  \ 
under  at  the  edges  ;  and  greyish-bme  ^^^^  ] 
ers  which  are  borne  In  compact  spiKes^^^^  , 
flowers  and  leaves  (  i   (T    -  ,  *"  ^^,   r-r»r-   i 

',     itv'i.T'i'i"^-^      '^**®    ' 
I  „ :  rfti  me  LboTr  ^  ^o  ^e»    ; 

of  linen,  and  prevcn  r  i  ^''^^'^^Jl'^f!  '^^,^\^f<.-^ 
The  essential  oil  oJ  J.^endL-rtai^n^^      ^^ 

by  distillation  frojii  '^".',1","  (jdi]ur;^vti*^*? 
much  prized  for  its  ^vi  f  «^'^;;"!  ,  j^  \a  i  :k  f^<l 
dissolved  In  spirlH  'v,^-  "Via  tl^e  ^"^  "^^^^^^ 
with  other  perfuiru  -,  L  '  Vr  Tue  i^*?«3 
appreciated  Laven.i.  r  ^J^^^^i^tn  "^"^^^f,^ 
Lavender  drops  of  ^^'yj;J^rwj^  vd  lU^  ^'\^ 
merely  of  a  8piritut>ii- ^[^IJ:  "^.UL-d  wl  tlx 
of  Lavender  and  l^'^*Pj^SiuS  n'*^'"^,''-^  t 
certain  aromatic  aii*l  ^^J.^^^s  ?  t.iin^^^^^^i*' 
They  are  used  Ire^iuorii  >  '^^  J^  bjfc^^"^- 
and  cordial  in  cases  uttMu  IP  ^^ 

orfalntness.  _   ^^.j,   yields  ^^K^^^ 

Another  species.  ^l^coW /^^vISl^ 

Spike,  which  is  of  a  Ja-^flie  oU  of  }'%l%^ 


to  have  been  used 
fume  their  baths, 
name,  from  lavare, 
used  by  housewives^ 


ther  wLLVi  tli-lt  D:i-iiii  ^■'■''^''!, 


...ists 


tjy 
IM  tue 


preparntlnii  41  jt  TWnlfthuH-  ^^'^ ^  Lorant  »^ 
plant,   in  Pill p\ ,15,^  ^!l^s  .^^floftl^* 

antis=i»s?.in^:it\i  11  by  tlifi  *^i,^;^  iLiitl^®®„?ed  in 

Canrn-y  1  "^^Icf!,  ;M;i,ii,irflH  *^' "  ..rv  re^l,nV»  »re 

for  me  ^.\^&^r^^^\^  ^^iVd  ■     "^  *  JeSTarK- 

nnoT^*  nr   le-w^   tV  ^tlr  ^^^^^^  . ,    ^^^ '^f    the 

abU     ■■■'■■  .  -   U''^;f*T  SlJ 

of  a  beautiful  violet  colour-       ^^ia» 

JAVANESE.    (Fr.)    '^"^^^^  — 


LAVATERA.  A  genua  of  Malvacea 
chiefly  confined  to  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  abounding  principally  In  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
I  apparently  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the 
I  sea,  one  species  extending  as  far  north  as 
,  the  British  Isles.  They  are  shrubby  plants, 
fiometlmes  having  woody  stems  two  to 
three  feet  high,  their  leaves  being  round- 
ish and  lobed,  and  their  flowers  having 
a  three  to  slx-lobed  involucre,  a  flve- 
lobed  true  calyx,  five  or  more  carpels  or 
ovaries  arranged  In  a  circle  round  a  thick 
axis,  and  as  many  styles.  L.  arborea,  the 
Sea  or  Tree  Mallow,  is  a  common  south- 
west European  plant,  growing  upon  rocks 
on  the  sea-shores,  occasionally  found  in  a 
wild  state  on  the  south  and  west  coasts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  also  on  the  Bass 
Rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  places  where  It  has  es- 
caped from  cultivation,  it  being  a  common 
plant  in  sea-coast  cottage  gardens.  In  a 
wild  state  It  is  usually  three  or  four  feet 
high,  but  when  cultivated  it  attains  a 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  Its  stem  Is 
;  three  or  four  Inches  thick.  The  pale  purple- 
red  flowers  grrow  in  long  racemes  at  the 
,  ends  of  annual  flowering  branches.  Like 
the  rest  of  mallowworts  the  Tree  Mallow 
contains  an  abundance  of  mucilaginous 
matter,  and  a  large  quantity  of  flbre.  It 
has  lately  been  recommended  for  cultiva- 
tion as  a  fibre-yielding  plant,  but  the  quar 
lity  of  Its  fibre  is  not  very  good.    [A.  8.J 

LAVATERE  lyHYiSRES.  (Fr.)  Lavaiera 
OUria. 

LAVENDER.      Lavandula    vera.       — , 
FREXCH.        Lavandida  Spica.     — ,  SEA 

LAVENDER  COLOI7R.    Pale  blue,  with 

a  slight  nalxtnre  of  grey. 

LAVENDER-COTTON.    Santolina. 

LAVER.    A   condiment  prepared  from 

the  common  Parphyray  which  is  greatly 

esteemed  by  some,  while  to  others  it  is  an 

Direct  of  unmitigated  disgust    The  taste 

for  It,  like  that  for  olives,  is  only  acquired 

by  use.    The  best  way  of  preparing  It  for 

table  is  to  mix  the  quantity  required  for 

immediate  use  with  afewtablespoonfuls  of 

stock,  and  a  little  lemon-juice.   It  Is  then  to 

be  made  quite  hot  in  awell-tlnned  or  silver 

;  saucepan,  and  poured  upon  toast.    Green 

Laver  is  Ulva  latisgima.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I      LA  VOIR  DE  V^NUS.      (Fr.)    DipsacuR 
I  gjflve^tris. 

'     LAVOI8IERA.    A  genuB  of  MelaMomor 

'  eea,  consisting  of  shrubs  with  dichotomous  i 

erect  branches,  opposite  decussate  sessile  I 

I  leaves,  and   terminal   bracteated    showy  , 

,  flowers,  with  a  five  to  ten-toorhed  calyx,  I 

!  Ave  to  ten  petals,  and  ten  to  twenty  sta- , 

I  mens,  the  anthers  with  a  short  beak,  and  a 

single  pore.   The  fruit  Is  a  capsule  covered  ' 

by  the  calyx.    There  are  about  twenty  spe- : 

ties,  natives  of  Brazil.  [J.  H.  B.]     | 

I     LAVRADIA.    Agenu8  0fSauoa(7c«iacefl!, 

j  consisting  of  smooth  undershrubs,  with  • 


crowded   alternate  stipuled    leaves,    and 
white  or  rose-coloured  panicles,  bracteated 
flowers,  having  a  flve-parted    calyx,  five  . 
hypogynous  convolute  petals,  hypogynous 
stamens,  the  outer  ones  petalold  stamino-  I 
dia,  and  a  free  ovary  three-celled  at  the  i 
base  and  one-celled  at  the  apex.    The  few  ' 
species  are  natives  of  Brazil.      [J.  H.  B.]     I 

LAWRENCELLA  rosea  is  a  very  pretty 
dwarf  Swan  River  annual,  described  by 
LIndley  hs  forming  a  genus  of  Contposiifet 
of  the  tribe  Onaphahece.  It  reseni  bles  liho- 
danihe,  but  is  said  to  be  handsomer,  and 
differs  In  the  achenes  being  covered  with 
long  clavate  glands,  and  in  the  pappus  not 
1)eing  plumose.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be 
fragrant. 

LAWRENCIA.  The  name  of  a  small 
malvaceous  herb  of  Tasmania,  having  small 
flowers  arranged  In  densely-crowded  spikes, 
provided  with  numerous  bracts  ;  each  flow- 
er has  an  Involucel  of  three  segments,  and 
an  Inner  bell-shaped  flve-cleft  calyx,  five 
lance-shaped  petals,  and  renlform  two- 
valved  anthers;  and  the  fruit  consists  of 
five  one-celled  one-seeded  indehiscent  cap- 
sules. [M.  T.  M.] 

LAW80NIA.  The  celebrated  Henna  of 
the  East,  L.  aUta,  or  as  sometimes  called 
i.  inermU,  the  only  species  of  this  genus 
of  Lythracete,  is  a  dwarf  shrub  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  bearing  smooth  oval  lance- 
shaped  entire  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small 
white  sweet-smelling  flowers,  which  are 
used  by  Buddhists  as  offerings  to  their 
deities.  These  flowers  have  a  four-parted 
persistent  calyx  without  Intermediate 
teeth,  four  spreading  petals, eight  stamens, 
and  a  four-ceiled  ovary.  The  fruit  Is  about 
as  large  as  a  pea. 

This  shrub  Is  grown  throughout  India, 
Kurdistan,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  the  use  of  its  powdered 
leaves  as  a  cosmetic  is  very  general  in  all 
these  countries,  the  practice  having  de- 
scended from  very  remote  ages,  as  Is 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, the  parts  dyed  being  usually  the  fln- 
ger  and  toe  nails,  the  tips  of  the  flngers, 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  to  all  of  which  it  Imparts  a  reddish- 
orange  colour,  which  is  considered  by  the 
Oriental  fair  sex  greatly  to  enhance  their 
beauty  1  It  Is  also  used  by  the  men  for 
colouring  their  beards,  and  by  the  Arabs 
for  dyeing  the  manes  and  tails  of  their 
horses.  The  preparation  of  hfenna  usually 
consists  In  simply  reducing  the  leaves  and 
young  twigs  to  a  fine  powder,  but  some- 
times powdered  catechu  or  lucem  leaves 
are  mixed  with  it.  When  required  for  use, 
this  powder  is  made  into  a  pasty  mass  with 
hot  water,  and  then  spread  upon  the  part 
to  be  dyed,  being  generally  allowed  to  re- 
main on  for  one  night.  Henna  is  the  Per- 
sian name  of  the  shrub,  Khenna  the  Egyp- 
tian, Al  Khanna  the  Arabic,  and  Mendee 
the  Indian,  while  in  England  It  Is  often 
called  Egyptian  Privet,  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  It  Is  naturalised.  It  goes  by 
the  name  of  Jamaica  Mignonette.   [A.  S.] 
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LAXMANNIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
herbs,belongringtotbe  Liliacete.  They  have 
the  habit  of  Polycarpcpa,  with  filiform  pro- 
cumbent stems,  setaceous-acerose  leaves, 
the  radical  ones  crowded,  and  small  purple 
or  white  flowers,  arranged  In  sessile  axil- 
lary or  shortly-stalked  terminal  heads,  the 
perianth  being  membranaceous,  six-parted, 
and  persistent.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LAX,  LAXUS.  Said  of  parts  which  are 
distant  from  each  other,  with  an  open  ar- 
rangement, such  as  the  panicle  among  the 
kinds  of  inflorescence. 

LATIA.  A  genus  of  CompoHtte^  of  the 
tribe  EeliarUhete,  including  Madaroglossa 
of  De  CandoUe.  It  is  near  to  Madia,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  the  achenes  not  being  late- 
rally compressed,  and  all,  at  least  those  of 
the  disk,  being  crowned  by  a  pappus  of  ten 
to  twenty  bristles,  which  are  plumose  or 
villous,  with  long  hairs  at  the  base.  It  con- 
sists of  seven  or  eight  annual  or  biennial 
herbs,  natives  of  California  or  Oregon, 
usually  pubescent  or  hirsute  and  often 
glandular,  with  alternate  leaves,  the  lower 
ones  often  cut  or  lobed,  and  flower-heads 
more  showy  than  in  Madia,  with  white  or 
yellow  rays.  The  name  of  Layia  has  also 
beeh  given  to  a  Chinese  leguminous  tree, 
which  has  since  been  united  with  Ormosia. 

LEAD-COLOURED.  Slate-coloured,  with 
a  slight  metallic  lustre. 

LEAD  PLANT.  An  American  name  for 
4morpha  caneacens. 

LEADWORT.    Plumbago. 

LEADWORTS.  Lindley'8  name  for  the 
PlumbaginacecB. 

LEAP.  An  expansion  of  the  bark,  placed 
symmetrically  with  regard  to  other  leaves, 
and  perfonning  the  ofBces  of  respiration 
and  digestion  when  in  its  perfect  condi- 
tion. In  an  Incomplete  or  modifled  state, 
it  constitutes  all  the  forms  of  the  appen- 
dages of  the  axis.  It  Is  simple  when  not 
cut  into  separate  parts,  and  compound  when 
divided  into  other  distinct  parts. 

LEAF-BUDS.  Buds  from  which  leaves 
only  are  produced ;  they  are  called  normal 
when  produced  at  the  axils,  adventitious 
when  they  occur  in  places  not  axillary,  and 
latentwhen  they  are  undlscoverable  by  the 
naked  eye. 

LEAFLET.  One  of  the  divisions  of  a 
compound  leaf. 

I^EAF-LIKE.    The  same  as  Follaceous. 
LEAF-STALK.    The  (unexpanded)  base 
of  a  leaf,  connecting  it  with  the  stem. 
LEAF-CUP.    Polymnia  Uvedaiia. 

LEAF,  WALKING.  Camptosorus  rTiizo- 
phylltu. 

LEATHER-FLOWER,  aematis  Vioma ; 
also  Byraanthes. 

LEATHER-WOOD..  Direa. 

LEATHERT.    The  same  as  Coriaceous. 


LEAVENWORTHIA.  A  genus  of  Cru^ 
ciferce  from  North  America,  formerly  In- 
cluded in  Cardamine,  from  which  it  differs 
by  having  the  seed  wing-margined  and 
the  embryo  nearly  straight,  or  with  the 
radicle  only  slightly  bent  towards  the  edere 
of  the  cotyledons.  The  flowers  also  are 
yellow, which  Is  never  the  case  in  Cardamine 
and  Dentaria.  [J.  T.  &3 

LEBECKIA.  A  South  African  genus  be- 
I  longing  to  the  papilionaceous  suborder  of 
Leguminosa.  The  species  are  shrubs  with 
ternate  leaves,  or  occasionally  with  one 
leaflet  or  with  none,  the  leaf-staik  belngr 
then  leafy  and  supplying  the  place  of  the 
true  leaf.  The  flowers  have  a  flve-tootbed. 
calyx ;  an  ovate  standard  bent  downwards, 
and  a  rather  sharp  keel ;  ten  monadelphous 
stamens ;  and  a  cylindrical  many-seeded 
pod.  CM.  T.  M  J 

LEBO.  The  leaves  of  the  Bread-fmlt  tree 
used  in  the  Pacific  Islands  sewed  together 
to  cover  food  in  cooking,  id  order  to  keep 
^  in  the  steam. 

I  LECANIODISCUS.  A  name  given  by 
Planchon  to  a  sapindaceous  tree  or  shrub 
from  tropical  Africa,  which  appears,  ho^ir- 

I  ever,  scarcely  to  differ  generically  from 
some  species  of  the  large  genus  Cttpania. 

LECANOPTERIS.    A  name  proposed  by 
Blume  for  a  Javanese  polypodlaceous  fern, 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  coriaceous  pin- 
natifld  fronds,  with  roundish  ovate  seg- 
ments, having  the  sori  Immersed  in  the 
concave    or  cupullform    marginal  teeth, 
which  are  turned  back  on  the  surface  of 
the  frond.    It  belongs  to  the  series  with 
I  the  venation  anastomosing,  and  has  free 
I  Included  velnlets  within  the  areoles.    Sf  r 
I  W.  Hooker  and  Mr.  J.  Smith  both  regard 
it  as  an  abnormal  form  of  PleopelHs  loma- 
;  rioides.  [T.  M.] 

LECANORA,  Agenusof  crustaceous  li- 
j  Chens  belonging  to  the  order  Parmeliaeete, 
'  resembling  frequently  Lecidea  in  appear- 
ance, but  always  distinguished  by  the  bor- 
der being  formed  from  the  thallus.  L.  tar- 
I  tarea  affords  the  Cudbear  of  commerce  ; 
I  but  the  most  remarkable  species  In  the 
;  genus  are  L.  esculenia  and  afflnis,  which 
are  found  in  Armenia  and  Algeria,  blown 
about  and  heaped  up  by  the  winds,  and  are 
ground  up  with  com  In  times  of  scarcity  to 
eke  out  the  scanty  supply.  They  are,  ho-vr- 
ever,  a  bad  substitute,  as  they  contain  66 
per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  lime.  These  species 
are  either  slightly  lobed  like  the  brain, 
or.  composed  of  close-packed  branches. 
Their  early  stage  of  growth  has  not  been 
observed,  but  it  Is  probable  that  they  are 
attached  when  young,  and  become  free  by 
a  sort  of  hypertrophy,  which  nourishes 
the  plant  everywhere  except  at  the  very 
base  —  at  least  an  analogous  form  of  Par- 
melia  saxatilis  has  been  described.  The 
natives  consider  these  lichens  to  be  the 
Manna  of  the  Israelites,  and  believe  that 
they  fall  from  heaven,  as  they  see  them 
occasionally  borne  by  tempests  from  dis- 
tant tracts.  pf  J.  B.3 
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LECHEA.  A  genns  of  Cistaeea!,  differ- ' 
ing  from  Helianihemiim  in  the  petals  being 
reduced  to  three  small  ones  or  entirely  de- 
ficient, in  the  fringed  stigmas,  the  ovules 
two  only  to  each  placenta,  and  in  the  seeds 
having  a  straight  embryo.  There  are  four  or 
five  species,  natives  of  North  America,  all 
low  slender  much-branched  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  numerous  small  flowers  of  no 
beauty. 

LECHEGUANA  HONEY.  A  dangerous 
kind  of  honey,  supposed  to  be  furnished  by 
Paullinia  australU  and  Serjania  lethalis. 

LECHENAULTIA.  Leschenauttia. 
LECIDEA.  The  typical  genus  of  Leddi- 
nei,  consisting  of  crustaceous  lichens,  for 
the  most  part  adhering  closely  to  rocks  or 
trunks  of  trees.  The  weather-stains  on 
stones  and  the  grey  patches  on  trees  he- 
long  principally  to  this  genus,  which  is  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe. 
The  fmit-bearing  shields  have  the  border 
coloured  like  the  disk,  which  is  always 
well-defined  in  the  young  plant,  though 
sometimes  obliterated  in  age.     [M.  J.  B.J 

LECIDINEI.  A  natural  order  of  lichens 
in  which  the  open  orbicular  disk  of  the 
fruit  is  contained  in  a  distinct  proper  recep- 
tacle. The  disk  sometimes  in  age  oblite- 
rates the  margin  and  becomes  convex.  The 
frond  frequently  consists  of  a  mere  crust 
adhering  closely  to  the  substance  on  which 
I  it  grows,  and  scarcely  separable  from  It. 
It  becomes,  however,  by  gentle  degrees, 
I  foliaceous :  and  finally  erect  often  branched 
i  ?>odies,  as  in  the  reindeer  moss  (Cenomyce) 
and  cup  mosa,  arise  from  the  crust  and  bear 
the  fruit.  The  order,  in  fact,  contains  some 
of  the  most  obscure  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  lichena Lecidea  murorumis  one 
of  the  most  common  examples  of  the  crusta- 
ceous group,  and  Is  conspicuous  from  its 
golden  hue,  which  is,  however,  far  sur- 
passed by  that  of  L.  elegana,  which  flour- 
ishes In  extreme  latitudes.  [M.  J.  B.J 

LECYTHIDACE^  (Lecyths.)  A  natural 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  Liadley's  myrtal  alliance  of  epigynous 
Exogens.  Large  trees,  with  stipulate 
leaves  and  showy  flowers,  allied  to  Myrta- 
eeae,  but  distinguished  by  the  large  almond- 
like seeds,  the  alternate  dotless  leaves,  and 
by  the  stamens  being  In  part  collected  Into 
a  hooded  plate.  The  fruit  is  a  woody  cap- 
sule, often  opening  by  a  lid.  They  are 
natives  of  the  warm  regions  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  seed-vessels  are  used  as  cups  and 
bowls.  The  seeds  of  BerthoUetia  excelsa  are 
the  Brazil  or  Castanha  nuts  of  the  shops. 
There  are  about  forty  species  distributed 
among  seven  genera.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LECYTHI8.  A  genus  of  Lecythidacece, 
almost  exclusively  conflned  to  Venezuela, 
Guiana,  and  Brazil,  where  most  of  the  thirty 
or  forty  known  species  attain  a  large  size, 
their  gigantic  trunks  towering  to  a  height 
of  eighty  or  more  feet,  and  expanding  into 
large  heads  of  glossy  foliage.  The  flowers 
have  aslx-lobed  calyx,  and  six  nearly  equal 
petals,  the  centre  being  hid  by  the  curious 


hood-shaped  body  to  which  the  sterile  sta- 
mens are  attached, and  which  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  fertile  stamens  seated  beneath  It. 
In  most  species  the  fruit  Is  very  hard  and 
woody,  and  often  of  a  large  size ;  it  Is  fur- 
nished with  a  lid  at  the  top,  which,  when 
the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  falls  away,  and  thus 
permits  the  escape  of  the  seeds. 

Under  the  name  of  Sapucala  nuts,  the 
seeds  of  L.  ZcUmcajo  are  commonly  sold  in 
our  fruit  shops,  and  they  will  probably 
take  the  place  of  the  closely-allied  Brazil 
nuts,  to  which  they  are  greatly  superior  in 
point  of  flavour  and  much  easier  of  diges- 
tion. They  are  rather  more  than  two  Inches 
long  and  one  wide,  covered  with  a  longitu- 
dinally-furrowed corky  shell,  and  grow  in 
large  hard  woody  fruits,  shaped  like  urns, 
measuring  about  six  Inches  in  diameter, 
and  having  close-fitting  lids  at  the  top. 
Our  supply  comes  from  Para,  and  is  princi- 
pally the  produce  of  the  Brazilian  forests. 

L.  Ollaria  Is  another  species  producing 
large  fruits,  commonly  known  as  Monkey 
Pots,  but  Its  seeds  are  not  so  palatable  as 
those  of  the  last,  leaving  a  bitter  flavour  in 


Lecythis  Ollaria. 

the  mouth.  Its  bark  Is  composed  of  a  great 
number  (upwards  of  a  hundred  have  l>een 
counted)  of  layers,  not  thicker  than  writing 
paper,  which  the  Indians  separate  by  heat- 
ing, and  employ,  under  the  name  of  Tauare, 
for  the  wrappers  of  cigarettes.       [A.  S.] 

LEDEB0T7RIA.  A  genus  of  bulbous 
plants  from  India,  referred  to  Liliacere 
by  some  authors,  and  to  Melanthacem  by 
others.  They  have  broadly-lanceolate  root- 
leaves,  spotted  like  those  of  Orchis  macii- 
lata,  and  scapes  terminating  In  a  raceme  of 
bluish  flowers.with  a  six-leaved  bell-shaped 
deciduous  perianth ;  six  stamens  with  In- 
trorse  anthers.  The  cells  of  the  capsule 
are  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.J 

LEDGERIA.  Cyrtosia. 

LEDOCARPITM.  A  genus  of 'small  Chi- 
lian shrubs  belonging  to  Oxalidacece.  They 
have  alternate.rarely  opposite,  three-parted 
leaves,  with  linear  revolute  segments,  and 
rather  large  yellow  terminal  solitary  flow- 
ers on  long  peduncles.  The  flowers  have 
five  sepals,  with  as  many  linear  bracts  on 
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the  outside  ;  five  petals,  ten  free  stamens, 
and  a  five-celled  capsule'.  [J.  T.  SJ 

LEDON,  or  LEDE.    (Pr.)    Ledum. 

LEDUM.  A  genus  of  heathworts,  hav- 
ing the  calyx  flve-toothed,  and  the  seed- 
vessel  with  five  cells,  each  containing  nu- 
merous small  seeds,  the  outer  coat  of  which 
is  soft  and  forms  a  wing-lUce  border  at 
each  end.  The  species  are  small  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  their  leaves  are  of  hard  tex- 
ture, usually  with  rust-coloured  down  on 
the  lower  surface.  One  of  them,  L.  palustre, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Labrador  Tea,  on 
account  of  its  use.  [G.  D.] 

LEEA.  A  genus  of  VitacecBt  the  type  of 
the  suborder  Leece,  distinguished  by  its  pe- 
tals being  united  at  the  base,  by  its  mona- 
delphous  stamens,  and  by  its  three  to  six- 
celled  ovaries,  with  the  ovules  solitary  in 
each  cell.  The  tendrils  which  are  present 
in  the  true  vines  are  absent  in  this  sub- 
order. They  are  rough  shrubby  plants 
(rarely  trees)  found  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Mauritius,  and  have  opposite  pin- 
nate or  bi-tri-pinnate  leaves,  and  peduncles 
opposite  the  leaves,  cyinosely  branched, 
with  small  greenish-yellow  flowers,  the 
petals  united  to  the  staminal  cup,  which 
is  flve-lobed,  and  has  the  five  filaments  ad- 
nate  outside  between  the  lobes.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LEE-CHEE,  or  LITCHI.  Nephelium 
Litchi. 

LEEK.  Allium  Porrum.  — ,  STONE. 
Allium  fistuloaum.  — ,  VINE.  Allium  Amr 
peloprasum. 

LEERSIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  OryzecB.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies have  the  inflorescence  in  lax  panicles ; 
and  the  pales  of  the  florets  ribbed,  thin, 
paper-like,  of  equal  length,  the  outer  some- 
what boat-shaped.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
species,  which  have  an  extensive  range 
over  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe ;  only  one  extends  so  far  north  as  the 
British  Isles,  namely,  L.  oryzoides,  which 
is  found  in  wet  ditches  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire, 
though  it  seldom  flowers  there.     [D.  M.] 

LEGNOTIDE.E.  (CasaipourecB.)  A  tribe 
of  Rhizophoracea,  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  distinct  order.  It  consists  of  tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire  sti- 
pulate leaves,  and  axillary  solitary  or  clus^ 
tered  flowers,  having  the  calyx  bell-shaped, 
four  to  flve-clef t ;  the  petals  four  to  five, 
fringed;  and  the  stamens  two  or  three 
times  as  many  as  the  petals,  distinct, 
with  free  filaments,  and  two-celled  Introrse 
antherSb  The  ovary  Is  superior,  three  to 
five-celled ;  ovules  two  or  more  in  each  cell ; 
style  simple ;  stigma  blunt.  Fruit  baccate 
or  capsular.  Llndley  considers  them  to  be 
allied  to  Loganiacece.  Casaipourea  is  the 
principal  genus.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LEGUME.  The  fruit  of  leguminous 
plants,  as  the  pod  of  the  pea ;  a  solitary  two- 
valved  carpel,  bearing  its  seeds  on  the  ven- 
tral suture  only. 


LEGUMINOSiS.   {FabacecB,  Leguminous 
plmtts.)    A  natural  order  of  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Liudley's  rosal  allianc-e   of 
perigynous  Exogens.     Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  with  alternate  usually   compound 
stipulate  leaves.    Calyx  five-parted,  hypo- 
gynous,  the  odd  segment  inferior ;  petals 
usually  five,  sometimes  one  or  more  abor- 
tive, papilionaceous  or  regular,  tbe  odd 
petal  superior  ;  stamens  definite  or  inde- 
finite, perigynous,  rarely  hypogynous,  dis- 
tinct, or  united  in  one  or  more  bundles ; 
ovary  superior,  one-celled,  one  or  inany- 
seeded,  sometimes  consistingof  one  carpel, 
sometimes  of  two  or  five ;  style  and  stisraa 
!  simple.  Fruit  a  legume  or  a  drupe ;  seeds 
with  or  without  albumen;  embryo  with 
large  cotyledons. 
I      This  order  Is  a  large  one,  and  the  plants 
1  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,but  are  abun- 
,  dant  In  tropical  countries.    It  has  been 
I  divided  Into  three  suborders— I.  Papilio- 
i  nacece:    petals  papilionaceous  imbricate, 
upper  one  exterior ;  2.  CKsalpiniea:  petals 
Imbricated,  upper  one   Interior;    3.    Mi- 
mosece :  petals  valvate  In  aestivation.  Some 
of  the  plants  are  nutritious,  others  tonic 
and  astringent.others  purgative,  and  a  few 
poisonous.      They  supply  timber,  fibres, 
gums,  dyes,  and  various  economical  sub- 
stances. Amongst  the  useful  plants  of  the 
,  order  may  be  noted,  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
kidneybeans,  and  pulse  of  various  kinds, 
lupins,  clover,  lucerne,  medick,  sainfoin, 
I  liquorice,  tragacanth,   indigo,  and    kino. 
'  Among  the  poisonous  plants  are  Coronilla 
varia,  Cytisua  Laburnum^  Oompholobium 
I  uncinatum,  and  Physostigma  venenosum, 
I  the   ordeal  bean  of    Calabar.    There    are 
about  550  genera  and  7,000  species.    Ex- 
ainples  :  Lotus,  Piaum,   Vicia,  Phaseoltis, 
Ccesalpinia,  Cassia,  Acacia.       [J.  H.  B.] 

I  LEHMANNIA.  A  Peruvian  undershrula 
'  constituting  a  genus  of  Solanaceai,  or  of 
Atropacece  according  to  Miers.  It  has  de- 
current  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  racemes 
of  dull  purple  flowers,  the  corollas  of  which 
are  funnel-shaped  with  a  short  tube  and 
a  bell-shaped  somewhat  oblique  plaited  and 
flve-toothed  limb.  By  these  latter  charac- 
ters the  genus  Is  distinguished  from  Nico- 
j  tiand.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LEIANTHUS.  A  genua  of  Gentiantt- 
cecB,  very  closely  allied  to  Lisianthus  and 
Tachia.  The  points  of  distinction  reside 
I  in  the  corolla  which  Is  regular ;  in  the  sta- 
mens which  are  bent  downwards,  and  i)ro- 
trude  beyond  the  corolla ;  and  In  the  linit 
which  is  one-celled,  with  the  margins  of 
the  valves  bent  inwards.  The  leaves  are  op- 
posite, and  have  sheathing  connate  stalks. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Mexico.  L.  nigrescens  has  pendent 
purplish  flowers,  which  in  outward  appear- 
ance are  somewhat  like  those  of  Atragene. 
L.  Umgiflorua  has  yellow  tubular  flowers. 
Both  are  highly  ornamental.     [M.  T.  M.D 

LEICHARDTIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
Asclepiadaceoe,  having  a  flve-parted  calyx, 
an  urceolate  corolla  with  the  tube  beard- 
less within,  and  the  throat  with  a  thick- 
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ened  ring,  a  fl  ve-lobed  staminal  crown,  wlUi 
tbe  leaflets  undivided,  erect  poUen-masses, 
and  a  scarcely  divided  stigma.  L.  auatralU 
is  a  climbing  starub.with  linear  acate  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  fascicles.  [T.  M.] 

LEI00ARPU8.  A  genos  of  Buphorbior 
eee,  established  by  Blume  for  two  Javanese 
sbmbs  referred  to  the  tribe  of  Buxect,  bat 
the  precise  affinities  of  which  are  as  yet  i 
very  imperfectly  known. 

LEI0PH7LLUM.  A  genns  of  heath  worts,  ' 
having  the  calyx  in  flve  deep  divisions; 
and  the  capsule  five-celled,  opening  by 
as  many  valves  at  the  top,  and  containing 
numerous  small  ovate  seeds.  The  only  spe- 
cies is  a  native  of  Kew  Jersey,  where  it  is 
caUed  Sand  Myrtle.  [G.  D.] 

LEIOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Ounonior 
eete,  allied  to  Weinmannia,  differing  in  the 
deciduous  calyx,  and  tbe  flat  (not  urceolate) 
disk ;  tbe  seeds  also  are  glabrous,  not  hairy. 
They  are  New  Zealand  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite  simple  or  pinnate  leaves,  having 
jointed  leaf-stalks  and  caducous  stipules  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  racemose.       [J.  T.  S.] 

LEIOTHAMNTJ&  A  genus  of  Oentior 
nacetB,  represented  by  an  Andean  shrub, 
with  opposite  stiUked  leaves,  axillary  in- 
curved flower-stalks  provided  with  large 
bracts,  a  wingless  calyx  with  flve  over- 
lapping concave  divisions,  a  salver-shaped 
deciduous  corolla,  its  limb  divided  into  flve 
slightly  unequal  lobes,  and  flve  stamens  in- 
serted Into  a  ring-like  membrane,  lining  the 
base  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  anthers 
arrow-shaped,  flually  revolute.    [M.  T.  M.] 

LEMAIREA.  A  genus  of  OoodgniaeecCt 
proposed  by  De  Vriese  for  an  Amboyna 
plant,  resembling  a  SecBvola^  except  that 
the  style  is  said  to  be  deprived  of  the  indu- 
sinm  considered  as  characteristic  of  the 
order. 

LEMANEA.  A  curious  genus  of  green- 
spored  Algce  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Batraehospermefe,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
species  which  grow  mostly  in  sub-Alpine 
torrents.  The  flrst  growth  is  precisely 
that  of  a  conferva,  but  the  walls  of  the 
frond  at  length  become  cellular,  and  are 
coated  within  with  two  or  three  layers  of 
colourless  cells,  which  give  off  tufts  of 
necklace-IIke  threads,  the  ultimate  joints  of 
which  are  the  spores.  It  is,  in  point  of 
structure,  like  a  Batraehogpermum,  turned 
inside  out.  L./lumatiU8taid  tondoaa  occur 
not  unfrequently  in  this  country,  the  latter 
also  In  North  America.  [If.  J.  B.] 

LBMMAPHYLLTJM.    DrymogloamM. 

LBMNAGE.^    A  synonym  of  PUtiaeecB. 

L8MNA.  The  Duckweed,  the  typical  ge- 
nus of  Piatiacea.  The  species  have  a  mem- 
branous urn-shaped  spathe  or  flower  sheath; 
Oovrers  proceeding  from  immediately  below 
the  edge  of  tbe  frond ;  stamens  one  to  two ; 
anthers  two-celled.  The  plants  float  on 
water,  and  are  propagated  chiefly  by  buds. 
Tbe  *  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool  *  is 


formed  chiefly  by  L.  minor.   There  are  six 
species,  natives  of  Britain.         [J.  H.  B.] 

LEMONIA.  A  genus  of  JRutocets,  named 
in  honour  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  an  en- 
lightened patron  of  science  and  of  horticul- 
ture. L.  spectaMlU  is  a  Cuban  shrub  with 
temate  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of 
beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers,  recognised 
by  the  following  characters  :  calyx  of  flve 
sepals,  the  two  outer  much  larger  than  the 
three  inner  ones ;  corolla  salver-shaped, 
with  an  oblique  flve-parted  limb ;  stamens 
flve,  attached  to  the  hairy  inner  surface  of 
the  corolla  tube,  two  fertile  sessile,  three 
sterile,  projecting  from  the  tube,  homed, 
glandulnr ;  ovary  flve-celled,  surrounded  by 
a  lobed  disk  ;  stigma  flve-lobed.  Fruit  ut 
flve  two-valved  carpels  each  with  one 
seed.  [M.  T.  M  J 

LEMON.  The  fruit  of  Citrus  Unumum, 
There  are  many  varieties,  some  of  which 
bear  the  names  of  Citron,  Cedrate,  Genoa, 
or  Wax  Lemons.  — ,  JAVA.  Citnujavor 
niea.  —.MEDIAN.  CUnu  Medico.  — , 
PEAR.  A  variety  of  Oitnu  Limettn.  — , 
PEARL.  Citrtu  margarita.  — ,  SWEET. 
Citrus Lumia.  —, WATER.  Passifiora  laur 
rifolia.    — ,WILD.    PodophyUum  peUatuin. 

LEMON-COLOURED.  The  purest  yel- 
low, without  any  brightness ;  as  in  a  lemon 
when  ripe. 

LENS-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Lenticn- 
hu*. 

LENTIBULARTACE.S.  (CMadariea;, 
Utriculineee,  Butterwarts.)  A  natural  order  of 
dicotyledon8,beloiigIng  to  Lindley's  bigno- 
nial  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens.  Herbs 
growing  in  water  or  in  wet  places,  with 
radical  leaves,  which  are  either  undivided 
or  cut  into  flllform  root-like  segment8,bear- 
ing  little  bladders ;  and  producing  irregu- 
lar showy  flowers.  Calyx  divided,  persis- 
tent ;  corolla  bilabiate,  irregular ;  stamens 
two,  included,  with  one-ceiled  anthers; 
ovary  superior,  one-celled,  with  a  free  cen- 
tral placenta.  Fruit  a  one-celled  capsule; 
seeds  exalbuminous.  Most  abundant  in 
the  tropics.  There  are  four  genera,  and 
about  180  species.  Pingtiicuia  and  Utrieur 
laria  are  familiar  examples.        [J.  H.  B.] 

LENTICELLJE  (adj.  LENTICELLATE). 
Lenticular  glands.  Rudimentary  roots  ap- 
pearing on  tbe  surface  of  the  stems  of  many 
trees  In  the  form  of  ttnall  conical  swell- 
ings. 

LENTICTJL^.  The  spore-cases  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

LENTICULAR,  LENTTFORM.  Lens- 
shaped ;  resembling  a  double  convex  lens. 

LBNTIGINOSE.  Covered  with  minute 
dots,  as  if  dusted. 

LENTILS.  The  seeds  of  Ervum  Lens^ 
from  which  Revalenta  Arabica  is  prepared. 

LENTILLE,  or  L.  COMMUNE.  (Fr.)  Er- 
vum Lenn.  —  D'EAU.  Lemna  miiwr.  — 
D'ESPAGNB.   Lathymssativus, 
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LENTILLON.  (Pr.)  Ervum  Lens  minor. 

LENTINUa  A  large  genus  of  gill-bear- 
ing Fungi,  distinguished  principally  from 
Agarims  by  their  tough  substance,  and 
from  Pamis  by  their  thin  toothed  gills.  Two 
or  three  species  are  found  in  this  country, 
and  a  few  more  in  Europe  and  North  Ame< 
rica,  the  maximum  being  attained  in  hot 
countries,  where  they  are  the  ornaments 
of  the  woods  from  their  beautiful  forms, 
elegant  sculpture,  and  various  clothing. 
The  tough  substance  renders  them  unfit 
for  food,  but  easy  of  preservation,  so  that 
more  is  known  of  them  than  of  most  tropi- 
cal Agaricinit  as  they  are  brought  home  by 
every  collector,  when  the  more  watery  and 
fleshy  species  are  neglected.       [M.  J.  B.] 

LENTISCUS.    Pigtacia  LentiBOU. 

LENTISQUE.    (Pr.)    Pistacia  Lentiseus. 

LENZITES.  A  genus  of  glll-bearing 
Fungi,  distinguished  from  Agaricus  by  its 
tough  corky  substance  and  gills.  It  leads 
in  fact  directly  through  Dcedalea  to  the 
pore-bearing  Fungi,  the  gills  in  certain 
states  being  so  connected  with  transverse 
processes  as  almost  to  constitute  pores. 
L.  hetulina\B  our  commonest  species,  and  is 
often  very  beautiful  from  the  purity  of  its 
hymenium,  and  the  zoned  velvety  pileus. 
It  occurs  on  stumps  of  various  trees,  and 
on  wrought  wood.  L.  acoparia  is  often 
very  rich  in  colouring,  showing  various 
tints  of  brown  and  reddish-yellow.  It  is 
E>ometimes  abundant  on  imported  deals, 
but  Is  scarcely  indigenous.         (M..  J.  B.] 

LEOCHILUS.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can epiphytes  of  the  orchid  family,  allied 
to  Oncidium,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  arms  of  the  column  being  placed 
below  the  stigma,  and  by  the  presence 
of  a  honey-pore  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
The  species,  which  are  not  numerous,  are 
pseudo-bulbous,  and  produce  small,  often 
yellowish  flowers  In  racemes.        [T.  M.] 

LEONIA.  This  genus,  referred  by  Mr. 
Bentham  to  the  Violacea,  consists  of  two 
species,  one  found  in  Peru,  the  other  in 
Brazil.  They  form  moderately  high  trees, 
and  have  alternate  entire  leaves,  full  of 
pellucid  dots,  with  small  deciduous  sti- 
pules at  their  base.  The  flowers  are  small, 
full  of  dots,  with  a  flve-parted  calyx  of 
round  fringed  lobes ;  five  petals  slightly 
cohering,  but  ultimately  free ;  and  four 
stamens,  with  their  filaments  united  into  a 
short  tube.  L.  glycycarpa  produces  edible 
fruit,  greatly  relished  hy  the  Peruvians, 
who  call  the  tree  Achocon.  It  is  of  a  round- 
ish form,  about  the  size  of  a  peach,  with  a 
rough  yellow  rind,  marked  with  a  kind  of 
network,and  contains  from  six  to  ten  seeds, 
and  a  soft  whitish  pulp  or  flesh  possessing 
an  agreeable  sweet  taste.  [A.  SJ 

LEONOTIS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  or 
somewhat  shrubby  plants  belonging  to  the 
XaMotiB,  well  distinguished  among  its  con- 
geners by  the  elongated  concave  entire 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  and  the  very  short 
"^werlip  which  is  nearly  equally  three-cleft. 


The  species  inhabit  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  are  cultivated  in  English  con- 
8er\''atories  for  the  sake  of  their  handsome 
orange  flowers,  which  grow  in  dense 
whorls,  with  numerous  very  narrow  bracts. 
The  Greek  name  Leonotia  (or  Lion's  ear) 
was  given  from  some  fancied  resemblance 
of  the  corolla  to  a  lion's  ear.  One  species, 
L.  Leonurus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  received  its  second  systematic,  and 
its  popular  name  Lion's  tail,  from  the  as- 
sumed resemblance  of  the  inflorescence  to 
a  lion's  tail,  an  infelicitous  combination  of 
not  very  apposite  terms.  Prench,  Quette  de 
lion ;  German,  LOwenschvKmz.      [G.  A.  J.] 

LEONTICE.  A  small  genus  of  Berberida- 
cece,  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Western  and  Northern  Asia,  consisting  of 
smooth  herbaceous  plants  with  tuberous 
roots,  which  annually  send  up  several 
variously-cut  leaves,  and  stems  about  a 
i  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  bearing 
smaller  leaves,  and  racemes  of  small  yellow 
flowers.  The  calyx  consists  of  six  coloured 
sepals;  the  corolla  of  six  smaller  stalked 
petals,  bearing  scales  at  the  bottom  on  the 
inside.  The  fruits  are  Inflated  or  bladder- 
like, of  a  thin  texture,  marked  with  netted 
veins.  X.LeontopetoZuTitisastrong-growiner 
herl)aceous  plant,  having  large  long-stalked 
leaves,  composed  of  six  Inversely  egg- 
shaped  stalked  leaflets  arranged  in  threes. 
It  is  commonly  called  Lion's  leaf,  on  ac- 
count of  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  leaves  and  the  imprint  of  a  lion's  foot. 
Its  tuberous  roots,  sometimes  called  Lion's 
turnips,  are  pounded  and  used  at  Aleppo, 
instead  of  soap,  for  washing  woollen  gar- 
ments, and  more  particularly  for  takingr 
out  spots  or  stains  from  Cashmere  shawls. 
Medicinal  properties  were  formerly  as 
cribed  to  them,  Dioscorides  attributing  to 
them  the  power  of  allaying  the  pain  caused 
by  snake-bites ;  and  the  Turks  of  the  pre- 
sent day  employ  them  as  an  antidote  to  the 
effects  of  overdoses  of  opium.         [A.  S.] 

LEONTODON.  A  genus  of  Compositce, 
having  a  perennial  rootstock,  from  which 
proceed,  near  to  the  ground,  a  number  of 
spreading  toothed  leaves.  The  flower- 
stalks  are  usually  leafless,  the  flowers 
yellow,  all  strap-shaped,  surrounded  by 
several  rows  of  overlapping  bracts,  but  the 
receptacle  on  which  the  flowers  are  imme- 
diately placed  is  destitute  of  bracts.  The 
fruits  taper  above  into  a  short  beak,  and 
are  surmounted  by  a  pappus  of  feathery 
hairs,  which  latter  circumstance  serves  to 
separate  the  genus  from  the  nearly-allied 
Taraxacum.  The  species  are  widely  spread 
over  Europe  and  central  Asia  Three  of 
them,  according  to  Mr.  Bentham,  are  Bri- 
tish, viz.  L.  hiapidiu),  aiUumnalis  (formerly 
ranged  under  Apargia),  and  hirtua  (which 
has  been  also  called  Thrincia).  L.  hiapidtia 
is  covered  with  short  hairs  that  are  fre- 
quently steUate.  [M.  T.  M.j 

LEONTOPODIUM.  A  genus  established 
by  Cassini  and  adopted  by  De  Candolle  for 
the  ChnaphaliumLeontopodiumirom  the  Alps 
of  Europe,  and  two  closely-allied  species  or 
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varieties  from  tbe  moiui tains  of  Asia, 
,  which  dilFer  sligbtly  lu  tbe  pappas  from 
j  otber  species.  Tbey  are  alao  remarkal)le 
I  fur  their  dense  clusters  of  flower-heads 
'  sumiunded  by  a  kind  of  radiating  general 
invulucre  of  floral  leaves,  all  densely 
dothed  with  a  close  white  cotton. 

LEON  URUS.  A  small  genus  of  Labiatce, 
consisting  of  erect  herbs,  with  the  leaves 
more  or  less  lobed,  and  the  small  flowers 
in  ciose  axillary  verticiUasters,  forming 
long  leafy  spikes.  The  calyx  has  five  pro- 
minent ribs  and  five  equal. spreading  al- 
most prickly  teeth ;  the  corolla  has  a  short- 
ish tube,  a  concave  entire  upper  lip,  and  a 
spreading  tbree-lobed  lower  one ;  tbe  sta- 
mens form  two  pairs ;  and  the  nuts  are 
Hat,  angular  {it  top.  L.  Cardiaca,  or  Mother- 
wort, is  found  in  wastes,  hedges,  &c.,  in 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  has  pinkish 
flowers  with  a  very  hairy  upper  lip.  The 
genus  is  allied  to  Stachys,  differing  chiefly 
in  tbe  shape  of  tbe  nuts.  [T.  M.] 

LEOPARD'S  BANE.  Doronicum\  also 
Senecio  Dorsmxcum,  Aronicum  pituxx,  and 
Paris  quadri/oiia. 

LKOPARD-WOOD.  The  wood  of  Bro- 
nmum  Aitbletii ;  also  said  to  be  applied  to 
a  fancy  wood  of  the  palm  tribe. 

LEOPOLDINIA.  A  small  genus  of  Bra- 
zilian palms,  comprising  three  or  four 
species,  existing  in  considerable  numbers 
on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  and  forming 
trees  of  medium  size  bearing  terminal 
unarmed  pinnate  leaves,  and  having  the 
upper  part  of  their  stems  covered  with  a 
copious  network  of  fibres.  Their  flower- 
spikes  are  very  much  branched,  with  two 
small  spatbes,  the  male  flowers  being  seated 
on  the  upper,  and  the  female  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  spike. 

L.  Pias»aba  is  one  of  the  palms  which 
yield  the  Piassaba  or  Pia^aba  fibre,  now  so 
extensively  employed  in  this  country  by 
brush-makers  as  a  substitute  for  bristles, 
and  also  for  making  the  stout  street  brooms 
used  in  most  large  cities.  Two  distinct 
varieties  of  this  fibre  are  recognised  in 
commerce,  one  a  coarse  kind  obtained 
from  Attalea  fitnifera  and  imported  from 
Bahia ;  and  the  other  a  finer  kind  brought 
from  Para,  the  produce  of  the  Leopoldinia, 
which  is  found  grrowing  in  great  abundance 
on  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Orinoco  rivers,  forming  entire 
forests.  It  attains  a  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty,  or  occasionally  as  much  as  forty 
feet,  and  the  fibre  or  beard,  as  It  is  usually 
called,  which  is  the  envelope  of  the  young 
leaves,  hangs  down  all  round  and  com- 
pletely covers  the  trunk  quite  to  the  ground, 
except  In  very  tall  trees,  the  lower  part  of 
whose  trunk  is  generally  bare.       [A.  8.] 

LEOTIA.  A  genus  of  the  helvellaceous 
order  of  pyrenomycetous  Fungi,  distin- 
guished by  its  gelatinous  substance,  and 
tbe  button-shaped  bead,  tbe  borders  of 
which  are  rounded  and  confluent  below 
with  tbe  stem.    L.  Ivbriea  is  a  common  in- 


habitant of  our  woods,  and  varies  in  tint 
from  dull  yellow  to  olive.  [M.  J.  B.i 

LEPALS.   Sterile  stamens. 

LEPANTHES.  A  genus  of  mfnute- 
flowered  West  Indian  orchids,  closely  re- 
lated to  PUurothallis.  [T.  MJ 

LEPICY8T18.    GmiiophlOfium. 

LEPIDADENIA.  A  genus  of  Lauraeea. 
represented  by  an  Indian  tree,  with  ribljed 
leave8,and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  umbels 
Burriiunded  by  an  Involucre.  The  perianth 
has  six  nearly  equal  segments;  stamens 
twelve  in  four  rows,  the  two  inner  sur- 
rounded by  scales,  whence  the  name ;  an- 
thers four-celled,  four-valved.   [M.  T.  M.] 

LEPIDANCHE.  A  proposed  genus  of 
Cwindacece,  but  generally  accepted  as  a  sec- 
tion of  Cuacuiat  including  those  species 
which  have  five  sepals  in  the  calyx,  a  8ul>- 
tubulose  urceolate  corolla,  a  two-celled 
ovary  always  with  two  styles,  and  a  two- 
celled  capsule  with  no  more  than  one  seed 
in  each  cell.  [W.  C] 

LEPIDANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Segtiaeece 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  simple 
leafless  stems,  and  spicate  terminal  male 
flowers,  which  have  three  glumes,  and 
three  stamens.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LEPIDES  (adj.  LEPIDOTE).  Scurfs ;  mi- 
nute peltate  scales,  such  as  cover  the 
foliage  of  ElaeagniM, 

LEPIDIUM.  The  Cresses  form  a  very 
extensive  genus  of  Brasneacea?  iCrud/ercB) 
widely  spread  throughout  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth,  but  abounding  in  the 
greatest  number  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. They  are  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  occasionally  with  woody  stems,  and 
have  entire  or  variously  cut  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  white  flowers  arranged 
in  terminal  racemes,  which  grow  longer 
while  fruiting.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
from  its  congeners  by  characters  taken 
from  Its  pods,  which  are  egg-shaped  or 
oblong,  entire,  notched  or  two-lobedat  the 
apex,  and  compressed  at  right  angles  to  the 
narrow  partition  dividing  them  into  two 
boat-shaped  valves. 

L.  oleraceum  Is  confined  to  New  Zealand, 
where  it  Is  found  growing  abundantly  upon 
the  sea-shores,  and,  being  a  good  antiscor- 
butic, it  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  early 
voyagers  as  a  remedy  for*  the  dreadful 
scurvy  with  which  their  crews  were  so  fre- 
quently affected.  The  natives  call  it  Eke- 
tera ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb. 
It  is  a  smooth  erectish  branching  plant, 
with  a  short  woody  stem  and  narrow-ob- 
long or  wedgesbaped  leaves,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  the  lower  <mes  being  sharply 
serrated,  and  the  upper  entire  or  toothed 
towards  the  tip.  The  natives  of  the  Society 
and  Sandwich  Islands  make  use  of  L.  Pisci- 
dium  for  catching  flsh,  it,  in  common  with 
several  other  plants,  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  intoxicating  them  so  that  tbey 
float  upon  the  surface  in  a  helpless  insen- 
sible state,  and  are  then  easily  taken.  The 
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wlinle  plant  possesaes  an  extremely  pun- 
gent taste.  [A,  S.] 

L.  sativum,  the  Garden  CresB,  is  a  hardy 
annual  whose  native  country  is  stated  to 
be  Persia.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
country  since  1548,  and  is  a  comparatively 
dwarf  uninteresting  plant,  having  oblong 
alternate  deeply-divided  leaves,  smooth 
erect  branching  stems,  and  small  white 
flowers  producing  an  orbicular  winged 
seed-pod.  The  chief  purpose  for  which  it 
is  grown  in  gardens  is  for  its  leaves,  which 
are  cut  and  used  in  a  young  state  with 
those  of  mustard  for  salads,  to  which  it 
gives  a  peculiarly  warm  and  grateful 
flavour.  It  is  on  this  account  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  and  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  for  small  salads  that  we 
possess.  The  leaves  when  full  grown  are 
frequently  employed  for  garnishing  like 
those  of  parsley.  [W.  B.  B.] 

LEPIDOCARYUM.  A  genus  of  palms 
containing  two  species  found  in  moist 
places  in  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Negro  in  Brazil.  Both  have  slender  stems 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  upper  part 
1>eing  covered  with  remnants  of  the  stalks 
of  dead  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  summit  a 
tuft  of  fern-shaped  irregularly-cleft  leaves 
with  bristly  margins.  They  have  perfect 
and  Imperfect  flowers;  and  their  flower- 
spike  consists  of  numerous  little  catkins 
proceeding  from  sheathing  spathes  at  short 
intervals  along  Its  branches;  the  male  cat- 
kins being  longer  than  those  of  the  female, 
and  having  their  flowers  in  pairs  within 
cup-shaped  bracts,  while  in  the  latter  they 
are  solitary.  Their  fruits  are  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  and  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
liHzel-nut  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and, 
like  those  of  other  palms  belonging  to  the 
same  section  iCalamecB),  are  covered  with 
bard  scales  arranged  like  plates  of  mail  in 
ancient  armour.  Neither  of  the  species 
(L.  gracile  and  L.  tentie)  possesses  any  spe- 
cial feature  of  interest.  [A.  8.j 

LEPIDONEURON.    Nephrolepis. 

LEPIDOSTACHYS.  A  name  given  by 
Wallich  to  a  genus  of  East  Indian  Euphor- 
biacecB,  which  proves  to  be  the  same  as 
The  Scepa  of  Lindley  and  the  Aporosa  of 
Blume. 

LEPIDOSTEPHANUS.    AchyrochoBna. 

LEPIDOTIS.    Lycopodium. 

LEPIGONUM.    Spergulana. 

LEPTNGIA  germanoTum  is  a  procum- 
bent branching  Californian  annual,  form- 
ing a  genus  of  CompositcE,  which  has  the 
aspect  of  an  Asterece  with  the  style  of  one 
of  the  SenecionidcB.  The  lower  leaves  are 
pinnatifld,  the  upper  ones  entire,  the 
flower-heads  yellow,  not  showy,  either  ter- 
minal or  lateral,  without  rays.  The  invo- 
lucre is  imbricated,  the  receptacle  naked, 
the  achenes  silky,  villous,  with  a  pappus  of 
rather  stiflf  bristles. 

LEPIOTA.  The  annulus  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 


LEPI8ANTHES.  A  genus  proposed  by 
Blume  for  two  or  three  East  Indian  trees 
which  maybe  better  considered  as  forming 
a  subgenus  or  section  of  Cupania. 

LEPISMA.    A  cup-shaped  disk. 

LEPISMIUM.  A  small  genus  of  Caetaeea 
at  one  time  regarded  as  a  section  of  Rhip- 
mlis,  but  now  separated,  and  characterised 
by  the  i>etaMike  leaves  of  its  perianth 
standing  almost  erect,  while  those  of 
Rhipaalis  are  widely  expanded ;  and  by  its 
smooth  pear-shaped  fruits  being  somewhat 
buried  in  the  fleshy  substance  of  the 
branches.  The  three  or  four  known  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  Brazil.  They  have 
weak,  fleshy,  jointed  branches,  occasionally 
emitting  roots,  the  joints  being  sharply 
three  or  four-angled,  waved  along  the 
edges,  and  bearing  tufts  of  hairs  seated 
upon  little  cushions  in  the  depresBions 
from  out  of  which  the  small  cream-colour- 
ed flowers  are  produced.  L.  commune  and 
L.  Myosurus  are  cultivated  In  European 
gardens.  [A.  S.J 

LEPISTEMON.  A  genu«  of  CmivolvulacecB, 
containing  two  species,  natives  of  India 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  are  twining  hairy  shrubs,  with  many- 
flowered  axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx 
consists  of  five  equal  sepals ;  the  corolla  is 
tubular  and  inflated  at  the  base:  the  Ave 
stamens  spring  from  the  back  of  as  many 
large  arched  hairy  scales  which  are  united 
to  the  base  of  the  corolla;  the  ovary  Ja 
two-celled  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell,  and 
l)ears  a  stigma  composed  of  two  capitate 
lobes.  [W.  C.J 

LEPISTOMA  javanicum  is  a  twining 
shrub,  with  elliptical  oblong  leaves,  and 
interpetiolar  peduncles,  growing  in  the 
Island  of  Java,  and  representing  a  genus 
of  Aaclepiadacece.  The  calyx  is  turbinate 
and  has  five  teeth ;  the  corolla  is  rotnteand 
flve-cleft;  whilst  the  fruit  is  unknown. 
Uses  not  recorded.  [B.  S.J 

LEPRA  (adj.  LEPROUS).  A  white  mealy 
matter,  which  exudes  or  protrudes  from 
the  surface  of  some  plants;  leprosy. 

LEPRARIA.  An  abnormal  condition 
of  ceruin  lichens  in  which  the  crust  is 
broken  up  into  a  dusty  mass,  occasionally 
mixed  with  a  few  threads.  The  yellow 
powdery  and  white  patches  which  are  ao 
common  on  oak  are  examples,  the  one 
being  a  condition  of  some  lichen  lilce 
Pamxelia  parietina,  and  the  latter  of  Poriiia 
pertvsa.  The  genus  is  now,  however,  justly 
exploded.  [M.  j.  b.] 

LEPROSE.  Having  a  scurfy  appear- 
ance. 

LEPTADENIA.  A  genus  of  Aaclepitv- 
dacece.  Inhabiting  tropical  and  subtropical 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  comprising 
erect  leafless  shrubs,  or  twiners  furnished 
with  leaves.  There  are  about  a  dozen  spe- 
cies described,  all  having  a  greyish  to- 
mentum  covering  stem  and  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  white,  small,  and  arranged  in 
Interpetiolar  umbels.    The  calyx  is  short. 
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the  corolla  rotate  or  bell-shaped,  the  fruit 
quite  smooth  on  the  surface.  [B.  S.] 

LEPTANDRA-    Veronica. 

LEPTANTHUa  A  small  genus  of  aquar 
tic  herbs  belonging  to'  the  PoMtoderiacea, 
natives  of  North  America,  differing  from 
tfeteranthera  in  having  the  three  filaments 
all  alike.  L.  graminea  is  common  in  streams 
in  North  America,  and  has  much  the  habit 
of  the  narrow-leaved  pond-weeds.  The 
small  yellow  flowers  with  a  salver-shaped 
perianth  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  are  produced  from  a  one-flowered  ter- 
minal spathe.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LEPTARRHEN  A  A  genus  of  Saxifraga- 
cetB,  found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, and  in  Kamtschatka.  It  is  allied  to 
Saxifraga,  from  which  it  differs  by  the 
anthers  1>eing  four-celled  (the  partition 
being  Incomplete),  and  by  the  two  carpels 
adhering  only  by  their  bases :  a  herb  with 
shining  evergreen  leathery  undirlded 
and  serrate  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
Pyrola  aecunda;  scape  with  a  terminal 
panicle  of  small  Inconspicuous  white 
flowers.  tJ.  T.  S.3 

liEPTTNELLA-  A  genus  of  OompogiUe 
of  the  trlhe  Anthemidete,  consisting  of  four 
or  five  prostrate  or  procumbent  herbs  with 
the  scent  of  Artemitia  or  of  tansy,  all 
natives  of  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
America,  or  .of  some  of  the  Antarctic 
islands.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
shape  of  the  minute  ray-florets,  of  which 
the  corolla  appears  to  be  formed  by  a 
double  membrane  connected  at  the  summit 
and  the  base,  with  a  cavity  between  them. 
One  species,  L.  scariosa,  though  possessed 
of  no  beauty,  is  interesting  as  one  of  the 
flowering  plants  which  extend  the  furthest 
into  the  Antarctic  regions. 

LEPTOCARPUS.  A  genus  of  Australian 
Bestiacete,  consisting  of  leafless  herbs,  with 
the  stems  simple,  and  the  dioecious  flow- 
ers fasciculate.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LEPTOCAULIS.  A  genus  of  umbellif  ers, 
characterised  by  each  half  of  the  fruit  hav- 
ing five  inconspicuous  ribs,  and  one  oil^ 
vessel  (vltta)  in  each  furrow.  The  species 
are  natives  of  North  America,  of  no  great 
interest,  having  umbels  of  few  small  white 
flowers.  [6.  D.J 

LEPTOCERA8.  A  genus  of  terrestrial 
Australian  orchids  belonging  to  the  Are- 
ViuMOB.  They  have  solitary  or  geminate 
radical  leaves,  and  one  or  many-flowered 
scapes,  the  flowers  often  fragrant.  They 
have  membranaceous  sepals,  the  upper  for- 
nicate, the  lateral  deflexed;  clavate  erect 
petals ;  a  lip  articulated  with  the  winged 
column ;  and  four  pollen-masses.    [T.  M.J 

LEPTOCHILUS.    Gymrwpteris. 

LEPTOCHLOA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Chloridea.  The  spikes 
of  inflorescence  are  disposed  in  racemes, 
and  the  spikelets  mostly  unilateral,  two  or 
more-flowered;  glumes  keeled  ;  outer  pale 
keeled,  three-nerved,  with  a  straight  awn. 


The  species,  of  which  about  three  dozen  are  I 
described,  are,  for  the  most  part,  handscmie  I 
grasses,  and  chiefly  natives  of  South  Ame-  ' 
rica  and  the  ^est  Indies.    L.  araJbica  Is 
found  growing  near  Naples.  [D.  M.]     j 

LEPTODAOTYLON.  A  genus  of  Polemo- 
Tiiaeece,  though  often  considered  as  only  a 
section  of  (7i7ia.  The  three  species  grouped  , 
together  under  this  name  are  distinguished  ' 
from  the  other  species  of  OHia  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  they  are  lowly 
branching  perennial  herbs,  with  alternate 
sessile  palmatisect  leaves,  the  segments 
subulate  and  needle-like  ;  and  the  solitary 
sessile  flowers  are  either  terminal  or  axil- 
lary at  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  the  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx  are  subulate  and  prickly; 
the  corolla  is  somewhat  salver-shaped,  with 
entire  lol)es ;  the  anthers  are  ovate ;  and 
there  are  many  ovules  in  each  r«ll  of  the 
ovary.  The  species  are  natives  of  North 
America.  [W.  C] 

LEPTODAPHNE.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
lauraceous  trees,  with  net-veined  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  panicles.  The  perianth  is 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  limb  of  six  deciduous 
segments;  stamens  nine,  in  three  rows, 
the  outer  six  fertile,  some  of  them  pro- 
vided with  an  erect  tooth-like  appendage; 
the  inner  three  sterile,  sometimes  absent, 
and  when  present  having  two  glands  at 
their  base:  the  anthers  are  four-celled. 
The  fruit  is  fleshy  and  enclosed  within  the 
fleshy  base  of  the  perianth.        [M.  T.  M.] 

T.BPTOfiLOSSlS.  A  genus  of  Peruvian 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  family  Scrophulor 
riaeeo'.  The  leaves  are  hairy ;  the  flowers 
grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ; 
the  corolla  is  plaited  and  overlappingin  the 
bud ;  its  limb  somewhat  two-lipped  and  sal- 
ver-shaped. The  genus  is  intermediate  be- 
tween Schwenkia  and  Browallia.  [M.  T.  M.J 

LEPTOGRAMMA.    GrammitU. 

LBPTOLuENA  multiflora  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  genus  of  Chlenarea,  in- 
habiting Madagascar,  and  forming  an  ele- 
gant tree  with  undulate  glabrous  leaves, 
cor}'i)3bo8e  flowers,  a  small  rather  fleshy 
cylindrical  involucre,  three  sepals  longer 
than  the  involucre ;  flve  petals;  ten  sta- 
mens ;  and  a  three-celled  capsule,  with  one 
or  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  [B,  S.J 

LEPTOLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  tropical 
leguminous  trees  and  shrubs,  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  forests  of  Brazil, 
where  some  of  the  species  form  large  tim- 
ber trees.  They  have  pinnate  leaves ;  de- 
ciduous stipules ;  and  flowers  In  racemes, 
with  the  corolla  somewhat  papilionaceous. 
The  pods  are  narrow,  flat,  and  of  a  thin 
membranous  texture.  About  ten  species 
are  known.  [A.  8.] 

LEPTOMERI  A.  An  Australian  genus  of 
Santalacece,  abounding  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Swan  River.  About  twenty  spe- 
cies are  known,  two  of  them  separated  by 
some  botanists  under  the  name  of  Ompha- 
comeria.  They  are  broom-like  shrubs,  with 
angular  or  roundish  twiggy  branches,  gene- 
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rally  entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  or  with 
very  small  oues  only  upon  the  young  twigs, 
and  bearing  spikes  of  extremely  mlnuw 
flowers.  The  fruit  Is  either  fleshy  and 
juicy  or  dry  and  juiceless,  and  has  a  scar 
at  the  top  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  calyx.  L.  Billardieri  is  a  pretty  broom- 
lilie  shrub,  growing  about  six  feet  high, 
with  erect  very  slender  branches,  and  nu- 
merous spikes  of  small  white  flowers  pro- 
ducing greenish -red  berries,  which  are 
called  Native  Currants  In  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria;  they  have  a  pleasant  acid 
taste,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of 
astringency.  Mixed  with  other  fruits, 
they  are  used  for  making  preserves,  and  In 
the  preparation  of  cooling  acid  beverages. 
The  fruit  of  another  species,  L.  {Omphaeo- 
meria)  acerba.  Is  also  called  Currants  In 
Australia,  and  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. [A.  SO 

LEPTONEMA.  A  low  branching  Mada- 
gascar shrub,  with  the  habit  of  a  Vaccinium, 
but  constituting  a  genus  of  BuphorbicuxcB, 
of  the  tribe  Phyllanthete.  Dr.  Mueller  has 
since  referred  to  the  same  genus,  as'  a 
second  species,  a  shrub  from  tropical 
Australia. 

LEPTOPETALTJM.  This  name,  signify- 
ing slender  or  narrow  petal.  Is  applied  to  a 
Mexican  shrub  constituting  a  genus  of 
CinchonacecB.  The  flowers  are  In  terminal 
corymbs,  and  have  a  somewhat  globular 
calyx  tu»)e,  with  a  four-toothed  limb ;  the 
corolla  Is  divided  Into  four  long  very  nar- 
row segments;  stamens  four,  equalling 
the  corolla  ;  capsule  hemispherical,  crown- 
ed by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  open- 
ing by  a  chink  at  the  top;  seeds  small, 
angular.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LEPTOPTERIS.  A  Sumatra  plant,  pro- 
posed by  Blurae  as  a  distinct  genus,  but 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Medicia  of  Gardner,  a  species  of  Gelse^ 
mium. 

The  name  is  also  sometimes  unnecessarily 
given  to  those  species  of  Todea  which  have 
delicate  membranaceous  fronds  and  oligo- 
carpous  sorl.  CT.  M.] 

LEPTOPUS.  An  East  Indian  herb  pro- 
I>osed  by  Decaisne  as  a  genus  of  EuphorMor 
cecB,  but  reduced  by  Baillon  to  Andrachne. 

LEPTORHACHIS.    A  genus  of  Euphor- 
biacecB  of  the  tribe  Acalyphece,  founded  by  1 
Klotzsch  on  a  Brazilian  herbaceous  twiner  ! 
with  hastate  leaves,  which  Is,  however,  as 
yet  bat  little  known. 

LEPT0RHTNCHU8.  A  genus  of  Com- 
positcB  allied  to  HeUchrysum,  but  the  florets 
are  all  hermaphrodite,  and  the  achenes  are 
narrowed  into  a  slender  beak  bearing  a 
pappus  of  simple  bristles.  There  are 
several  species,  natives  of  Australia,  all 
erect  herbs  with  narrow  leaves  and  termi- 
nal flower-heads  of  yellow  florets,  not  so 
handsome  as  other  everlastings,  the  Invo- 
lucres being  smaller  and  less  scarious. 

LEPTOS.  In  Greek  compounds«8lender, 
graceful ;  as  leptophylliUt  slender-leaved. 


LBPTOSEMA.  A  North  Australian  pa- 
pilionaceous shrub,  proposed  by  Bentbam 
as  a  genus  of  LeguminoacB,  which  has  since 
been  reduced  to  Brachyaema. 

LEPTOSIPHON.  A  genus  of  annuals 
belonging  to  the  PolemoniacefB,  introduced 
from  California  by  Douglas  in  1833.  The 
genus  is  marked  by  having  a  campannlate 
calyx  with  very  narrow  pointed  sepals, 
and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  the  tube  of 
which  is  very  long  and  slender.  All  the 
species  have  flnely-dlvlded  leaves  and  bear 
their  flowers  in  dense  corj'mbose  heads,  the 
colour  being  yellow,  pale  blue,  white,  pink, 
or  various  shades  of  these  colours  com- 
bined. Several  species  are  commonly  cul- 
tivated In  English  gardens,  and  when  In 
bloom  present  a  showy  appearance  from 
the  abundflence  of  their  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LEPTOSPERMITM.  A  large  genus  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging  to  the 
MyrtacetBf  and  nearly  all  confined  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  small,  leathery,  and  full  of  dots 
or  cells  containing  oil ;:  and  their  white 
flowers  are  borne  on  short  stalks  on  the 
sides  of  the  young  branches,  either  soli- 
tary or  in  little  clusters.  They  have  a  bell- 
shaped  calyx  with  five  lobes ;  a  corolla  of 
five  roundish  petals  ;  numerous  short  free 
stamens ;  and  a  four  or  five-celled  ovary. 
L.  lanigerum,  a  native  of  Tasmania  and 
South-eastern  Australia,  Is  commonly 
called  Tea  tree  on  account  of  Its  leaves 
having  been  used  by  the  early  settlers  in 
those  countries  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It 
sometimes  forms  a  tree  thirty  feet  hl^h, 
with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet  In  circum- 
ference, but  in  mountainous  situations  Is 
only  a  small  shrub  a  few  feet  in  heif^ht. 
Its  straight  stems  were  used  by  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines  for  making  their  spears, 
the  points  being  sharpened  with  aflint  and 
then  hardened  by  means  of  Are.  L.  ecopa- 
rium,  the  Kahl-Katoa  or  Manuka  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  a  shrub  of  moderate 
height,  with  harsh  prickly  leaves,  produces 
a  very  hard  heavy  wood,  but  Its  small  size 
renders  it  of  little  value.  [A.  8.3 

LEPTOSTACHYA.  A  genus  of  AcaiUh^ 
cecB,  containing  seventeen  species  chiefly 
natives  of  America  and  India.  They  are 
herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  distant  opposite  flowers  in  slender 
terminal  or  axillary  spikes,  furnished  with 
many  small  bracts  and  bracteoles.  The 
small  calyx  Is  five-parted  ;  the  corolla  rin- 
gent  with  a  longlsh  tube  and  a  two-lipped 
limb,  the  upper  lip  arching  and  two-tooth- 
ed, the  lower  convex  and  trifid ;  two  sta- 
mens are  Inserted  In  the  tube;  and  the 
ovary  Is  two-celled  surmounted  by  a  simple 
style  and  trifid  stigma.  This  genus  is  less 
distinct  from  Its  technical  character  than 
from  its  habit  and  infiorescence.  [W.  C.3 

LEPTOSTEGIA.    Onychium, 

LEPTOSTELMA.  The  Mexican  Daisy 
(Erigeron  maaeimum)  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated under  this  name.  Itattains  ahelgrbt 
of  five  to  seven  feet,  and  is  rather  hand- 
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some  when  In  flower.  The  whole  plant  Is 
more  or  less  clothed  with  short  stiff  hairs  ; 
the  lower  leaves,  a  foot  long,  lanceolate 
and  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  ainplexl- 
caol ;  the  flower-beads  more  than  an  inch 
across,  the  ray-florets  strap-shaped,  purple, 
and  rery  narrow.  [A.  A.  B.] 

LEPTOTICHUa  Thln-sIded  ;  a  term 
applied  only  to  tissue. 

LEPTOTES.  A  small  genus  of  Brazilian 
orchids  of  the  tribe  BpidendreaSf  distin- 
guished by  having  the  sepals  and  petals 
linear  spreading  and  nearly  equal ;  the  Up 
tbree-lobed.  parallel  with  the  short  thick 
column,  around  which  the  lateral  lobes 
are  convolute ;  the  six  pollen-masses  In- 
cumbent, the  two  upper  ones  pear-shaped, 
the  four  lower  ones  unequal  and  thinner. 
X,  tricolor  t  a  pretty  epiphyte  wl  th  thick  rush- 
like leaves,  and  white  flowers  blotched  on 
the  lip  with  purple,  bears  fragrant  fruit 
with  the  odour  of  the  Tonquin  bean  or  of 
the  sweet  vernal  grass.  This  fruit  infused 
in  cream  gives  it,  when  iced,  a  mild  agree- 
able flavour,  sweeter  than  vanilla  but  less 
penetrating.  L.  serrulata  is  a  second  spe- 
cies with  larger  flowers.  pP.  M.] 

LEPTURns.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  BattboeUecB.  The  inflores- 
cence is  mostly  in  close  round  solitary 
spikelets.  Imbedded  alternately  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  rachis ;  glumes  one  or 
I  two,  thick,  on  the  same  side  of  the  spike- 
let,  which  contains  one  perfect  floret,  and 
the  mdiment  only  of  a  second  floret*  The 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  the  north- 
east of  Europe  and  New  Holland.  L.  incur- 
vatus  extends  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
grows  on  most  of  the  salt  marshes  along 
the  seaboard,  where  it  often  furnishes  the 
principal  pasture  grass.  [D.  M.^ 

LEPnRAin}RA.  The  Sack-tree  of  West- 
em  India,  a  tree  of  the  Artocarpacece,  now 
referred  to  Antiaris  and  called  A.  aaccidora, 
has  been  so  called.  It  is  a  gigantic  tree, 
reaching  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  with 
a  trunk  six  feet  in  diameter,  exuding  a 
milky  juice  when  wounded,  and  having  a 
strong  tough  fibrous  inner  bark  useful  for 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and  of  which 
the  natives,  by  an  ingenious  yet  simple 
process,  make  capital  sacks.  For  this  pur- 
pose young  trees  of  about  a  foot  In  dia- 
meter are  selected,  and  cut  into  junks  of 
the  same  length  as  the  sack  required. 
These  are  then  soaked  for  a  short  time 
and  afterwards  beaten  with  clubs  until 
the  outer  Imrk  is  removed  and  the  inner 
loo«ened  so  that  it  can  readily  be  separated 
by  taming  it  inside  out.  Sometimes  a 
small  piece  of  the  wood  is  left  to  form  the 
bottom  of  the  sack,  but  more  frequently 
the  bark  is  pulled  entirely  off  and  the 
bottom  sewed  up.  These  sacks  are  com- 
monly used  by  the  natives  of  Western 
India  and  of  Ceylon  for  carrying  rice,  &c., 
and  are  very  strong  and  elastic.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  milky  viscid  jnlce 
exudes  from  the  fruit  when  wounded,  and 
hardens  into  the  appearance  and  consist- 
ence of  bees'  wax,  but  eventually  becomes 


f  black  and  shining ;  the  seeds  have  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste.  [A.  aj 
'  LEPYRODIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
BestiacecB  with  simple  leafless  stems,  and 
compound  spikes  of  dioecious,  or  rarely 
simple  spikes  of  perfect  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

LEQU^E.    (Pr.)    Lechea. 

LBRENA.  A  species  of  Bajania,  whose 
roots  are  used  in  St.  Domingo  like  potatos, 
and  are  said  to  be  extremely  nutritive. 

LERIA.  A  genus  of  CompoHtcB  of  the 
tribe  JluHsiecB,  consisting  of  South  Ame- 
rican perennials,  with  the  leaves  all  radical 
and  white  cottony  underneath,  and  soli- 
tary flower- heads  on  long  simple  cottony 
scapes.  The  inner  disk  florets  are  obscurely 
bilabiate,  while  the  outer  radiating  ones 
pass  into  ligules  without  any  inner  lip.  The 
pappus  consists  of  numerous  simple  bristles. 
There  arc  about  half  a  dozen  species  known , 
none  of  them  in  cultivation. 

LESCHENAULTIA.  A  genus  of  goode- 
nlaceous  heath-like  shrabs,  distinguished 
by  having  a  tubular  calyx  with  five  linear 
sharp-pointed  lobes  and  a  partially  two-lip- 
ped corolla,  the  tu^e  of  which  is  split  on 
its  upper  side.  The  anthers  cohere  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
axillary  or  terminal,  of  a  red,  blue,  or  yel- 
low colour.  The  leaves  are  linear  and 
sharp-pointed.  The  plants  are  natives  of 
the  south  and  south-west  parts  of  Australia, 
and  are  very  ornamental.  [R  H.] 

LESKEA.  A  genus  of  pleurocarpous 
mosses,  distinguished  from  Bypnum  by  its 
erect  more  or  less  symmetrical  capsule, 
and  the  want  In  general  of  intermediate 
cilia.  The  limits  are  not,  however,  very 
acutely  marked.  Our  commonest  species, 
L.  sericea,  grows  on  almost  every  ash  tree, 
forming  silky  yellowish-green  patches, 
which  are  darker  when  dry,  and  add  much 
to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  bark.  There 
are  many  exotic  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LESSERTIA.  A  genus  of  LeguminoscB 
of  the  suborder  Papilionacea,  consisting  of 
herbs  or  undershrubs  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  red  or  purple  flowers  In  axillary  ra- 
cemes. There  are  nearly  twenty  species  de- 
scribed, all  from  the  Cape  Colony.  They 
much  resemble  the  Australian  Svcainaona^ 
both  In  habit  and  character,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  pod,  which,  though  membra- 
nous as  in  Swainsona,  Is  perfectly  flat,  and 
never  Inflated.  None  of  the  species  are 
in  cultivation,  and  few  are  so  showy  as 
those  of  Swainsona. 

LE8SINGIA.  A  genus  of  Callfomlan 
Compositcp  consisting  of  procumbent 
branched  herbs,  with  thickish  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  pinnatifld,  and  yellow  solitary 
terminal  flower-heads,  with  an  imbricated 
involucre  and  naked  receptacle,  the  florets 
all  tubulose,  those  of  the  ray  larger  than 
the  rest.  The  achenes  are  silky  and  com- 
pressed, with  a  pappus  of  one  row,  the 
hairs  rigid  and  scabrous.  [T.  M.] 

LESSONIA.    A  genus  of   seaweeds  be- 
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longing  to  the  natural  order  ^aminortacets,  i 
with  a  tall  thick  stem,  branched  above  and 
bearing  at  each  tip  a  pair  of  lanceolate  ' 
leaves  which  haug  down  for  a  foot  or  more 
In  length.  The  species  form  large  sub- 
raarlne  forests,  and  the  stems  when  thrown 
ashore  look  like  wood ;  hence  they  are  some- 
times collected  by  seamen  for  firewood,  to 
their  great  disappointment  when  they  at- 
tempt to  use  them.  They  are  employed 
more  profitably  for  knife  handles,  and  other 
similar  purposes.  The  blade  Is  fixed  In 
when  the  plant  Is  moist,  and  is  effectually 
fastened  by  Its  contraction  when  dry.  The 
stems  have  a  kind  of  false  exogenous 
growth,  of  which  a  representation  may  be 
seen  In  Berkeley's  IntroduetUm  to  Orypto- 
gamic  Botany,  p.  56.  The  new  rings  seem 
to  depend  upon  the  growth  of  the  leaves, 
whereas  In  the  large  Laminariea  where 
a  similar  structure  occurs,  it  depends 
upon  the  development  of  new  roots  or 
holdfasts.  i€Mo«i<B  are  principally  at  home 
In  the  sojathem  hemisphere.       [M.  J.  B.] 

LETHAROTA.  A  name  applied  In  vege- 
table pathology  to  those  eases  In  which  the 
buds  of  transplanted  plants  and  grafts,  or 
the  embryos  of  seeds,  though  still  possessed 
of  vitality,  are  sluggish  and  either  are  not  de- 
veloped at  all,  or  are  expanded  Imperfectly. 
Close  pruning  Is  often  necessary  to  over- 
come this  evil  In  plants  which  are  not  re- 
moved till  spring ;  and  artificial  means,  as 
the  application  of  hot  water,  weak  solutions 
of  acids,  &c.,  are  sometimes  needful  to  over- 
come the  suspended  animation  of  seeds. 
Some  roots,  again,  like  those  of  orchids,  oc- 
casionally lie  dormant  In  the  soil  for  years, 
where  they  are  excluded  from  the  light  by 
an  overgrowth  of  shrubs.  Ophrya  muscifera 
and  some  other  species  in  certain  districts 
appear  only  after  the  underwood  has  been 
cut  down.  Portions  of  the  tubers  of  dahlias, 
again,  if  no  part  of  the  crown  be  left,  will 
live  for  years  without  throwing  out  a  single 
bud.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LETTERED.  Marked  with  letter-like 
spots. 

LETTER-LEAP  or  LETTERrPLANT. 
OrammatophyUum. 

LETTER-WOOD.  Broaimum.  AtibletiU 
sometimes  called  Piraiinera  guianeTieia. 

LETTSOMIA.  A  name  given  by  Ruiz 
and  Pavon  to  a  genus  of  Temstriimiaceoe, 
since  united  with  JFVeziera;  and  by  Rox- 
burgh to  a  convolvulHceous  genus  which 
has  proved  to  be  Identical  with  Argyreia. 

LETTUCE.  Laetuea.  —.BLUE.  Mul- 
gedium,  — ,  CABBAGE.  Those  varieties 
of  garden  lettuce  which  form  low  de- 
pressed cabbage-like  hearts.  — ,  COS.  The 
erect-growing  crisp-leaved  varieties  of  gar- 
den lettuce.  —,  FALSE.  MtUgedium.  — , 
GARDEN.  Lactuca  eativa.  —,  LAMB'S. 
VcUerianella  olUoria.  — ,  PRICKLY.  Lac- 
tttca  Scariola,  — ,SEA.  Fucua  vesiciUosus. 
— ,  WILD.    L<ietuca  viroaa. 

LEUCADBNDRON.  A  genus  of  protea- 
ceous  plants,  mostly  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 


south-eastern  parts  of  Africa,  distin era! shed 
by  havlngthecalyxeitherfour^cleft  or  with 
four  sepals,  each  of  which  bears  a  nearly 
sessile  anther,  and  a  filiform  style  with  an 
oblique  club-shaped  stigma.  The  seed-vessel 
Is  une-celled,  containing  a  single  wingless 
seed.  The  involucre  Is  generally  imbri- 
cated ;  the  dioecious  flowers  (white  or  yel- 
low) are  produced  in  small  heads ;  ajid  the 
leaves  are  generally  sessile,  simple,  entire, 
occasionally  covered  with  white  silky  hairs. 
L.  argenteum,  the  Witteboom  or  Silver  tree 
of  the  Cape  colonists,  was  formerly  ol  great 
Importance  for  firewood,  but  it  Is  now  near- 
ly extirpated.  [R,  H.] 

LEUCiENA.  A  genns  of  Leguminosce,  of 
the  suborder  Mimoaece,  characterised  by 
having  the  ten  stamens  of  a  Miimoaa^  with 
the  flat  two-valved  pod  of  an  Acacia.  It 
consists  of  half  a  dozen  trees  or  shrubs,  all 
natives  of  central  or  South  America,  or  the 
Pacific  Islands,  with  twice-plnnate  leaves, 
and  small  white  flowers  In  globular  beads. 
One  species,  L.  glanea,  ts  much  cultivated  as 
an  ornamental  tree  In  most  warm  climates, 
and  has  become  naturalised  and  apparently 
wild  In  several  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
In  Europe  It  will  bear  the  winter  only  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, where  it  Is  occasionally  planted. 

LEUCANTHEMUM.  A  name  given  to  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  Chrysanthemum  Leti/Mothe- 
mum,  and  a  few  other  species,  which  have 
been  distinguished  from  other  ChryaanOte- 
muma  as  a  genus  on  account  of  some  very 
slight  differences  In  the  achenes. 

LEUCAS.  A  genus  of  LabiaJUSy  having 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  concave,  usually 
entire  and  hairy  on  the  outside,  the  lower 
lip  spreading,  its  middle  lobe  largest ;  hav- 
ing also  the  end  of  the  style  of  two  unequal 
pieces,  the  upper  of  which  is  shortest. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  chiefly 
of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  The  flowers 
are  white,  rarely  purple.  [6.  D.J 

LEUCERTA.  A  genus  of  Compositm  of 
the  suborder  Mutiaiacete,  consisting  of  eight 
or  nine  Chilian  herbs,  with  erect  or  ascend- 
ing stems,  more  or  less  clothed  with  white 
cottony  wool.  The  leaves  are  mostly  pln- 
nately  divided,  cottony  underneath,  the 
flower-heads  small  In  terminal  panicles.  The 
involucre  Is  hemispherical  and  Imbricate, 
the  outer  florets  radiating ;  the  pappus  con- 
sists of  shortly  plumose  bristles.  None  of 
the  species  offer  any  particular  Interest 
either  as  useful  or  ornamental  planta 

LEUCHTENBERGIA.  A  remarkable  ge- 
nus of  Cactacece,  of  which  the  only  species,  L. 
principUt  a  native  of  Southern  Mexico,  has 
been  Introduced  to  European  gardens.  In 
this  plant  the  mammilla!^  as  the  variously- 
shaped  projections  seen  in  most  Cacti  are 
called,  grow  very  long,  and  being  of  a  suc- 
culent nature  and  three-sided  shape,  they 
somewhat  resemble  aloe  leaves,  but  bear 
tufts  of  long  chaffy  or  homy  scales  on  their 
apex.  The  plant  Itself  grows  a  foot  or 
more  high,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  being 
about  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  hard  and 
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woody,  and  covered  with  the  remains  of 
decayed  msmmlDse,  while  the  upper  bears 
long  perfect  mammlUfe,and  looks  very  much 
like  an  artichoke.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  plant  among  the 
younger  mammillse,  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Cereus,  but  are  distin- 
guished by  the  tube  of  their  perianth  being 
more  cylindrical,  and  having  the  stamens 
growing  to  its  inside  as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  the  petals,  after  which  they  converge 
and  meet  in  the  centre,  closing  up  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  [A.  &] 

LEUOO.  In  Greek  compounds  =  white : 
thus  letLcocarpxis  Is  white-fruited;  hypo- 
leiica,  white  beneath,  Ac. 

LBUCOBR  YUM.  A  genus  of  acrocarpous 
mosses,  having  the  white  hue  of  S^Aofifnttm, 
and  agreeing  with  JHcranum  In  the  capsule 
and  peristome,  but  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  external  leaf-cells. 
These  are  disposed  In  two  or  more  strata, 
and  are  large  and  rectangular,  void  of  chlo- 
rophyll, and  communicating  with  each  other 
by  means  of  circular  apertures.  The  chlo- 
rophyll cells  are  imbedded  in  the  centre  of 
the  leaves.  Our  only  species,  L.  glaucum, 
occurs  in  the  same  sort  of  situations  as 
Sphagnum,  forming  large  tufts,  which,  how- 
ever, seldom  fructify ;  it  agrees  in  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  foliage  with  Letieo- 
phones  and  Octoblepharuvi,  and  occurs  in 
America  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
There  are  several  exotic  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LBUOOGORYNB.  A  genus  of  Chilian 
herbs  of  the  order  Liliaeeas.  They  have  fleshy 
roots,  linear  leaves,  and  umbels  of  white  or 
biue  flowers  supported  on  scapes.  These 
flowers  have  a  hypocrateriform  perianth  ; 
three  fertile  stamens  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  and  three  sterile  fleshy  ones 
seated  In  the  throat ;  and  a  terminal  stj'le 
articulated  with  a  sessile  ovary,  and  having 
a  simple  stigma.  [T.  M.] 

LEUCOJUM.  A  genus  of  European  Ama- 
rjflHdaeecB  comprising  a  few  very  pretty 
bulbous  plants  called  Snowflakes.  They 
bear  considerable  general  resemblance  to 
snowdrops,  but  are  larger,  and  the  six 
perianth  segments  are  nearly  equal.  They 
have  sheathing  erect  linear  lorate  leaves, 
and  hollow  angular  scapes,  the  flowers  being 
campanulate,  and  white  tipped  with  green. 
The  six  stamens  are  Inserted  on  an  epigy- 
nous  disk,  and  their  anthers  open  by  a  ter- 
minal pore,  and  also  by  a  lateral  exterior 
slit,  not  extending  to  the  base.  Erinosma 
and  Ads,  represented  by  L.  vemum  and 
L.  atOumnaUB,  were  formerly  included.  The 
common  species  is  L.  sativum.         [T.  M.] 

I  LEUCOL^NA-  A  genuB  of  umbellifers, 
having  the  border  of  the  calyx  flve-lobed  ; 
and  the  fruit  compressed,  each  half  with 
seven  to  nine  narrow  ribs.  The  species  are 
natives  of  New  Holland,  generally  of  small 

I  size,  and  usually  covered  with  fine  down. 
The  name  indicates  the  white  appearance  of 
the  bracts.  [G.  D.] 

I  i     LBUCOMERIS.    A  Himalayan  shrub  or 

I  thick-stemmed  erect  herb,  with  long  leaves 


hoary  underneath,  and  numerous  flower- 
heads  in  a  terminal  corymb,  forming  a 
genus  of  Compositte,  scarcely  differing 
from  the  American  Oochnatia. 

LEUCOPHAE.  A  genus  proposed  byWebb 
for  the  shrubby  species  of  Sideritia  from 
the  Canarj'  Islands,  but  which  have  gene- 
rally been  maintained  as  a  section  only  of 
Sideritis,  under  the  older  name  of  Marru- 
biaatrum  of  Moench. 

LEUCOPOGON.  A  large  genus  of  Epeuri- 
dacea,  distinguished  by  having  a  flve-lol)ed 
calyx,  with  two  or  three  bracts  at  the  base; 
a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  flve  spreading 
lobes  ;  flve  anthers  on  very  short  fliaments 
which  are  included  within  tlie  corolla ;  and 
a  style  thickened  at  the  base,  bearing  a 
capitate  stigma.  The  fruit  is  either  a  berry 
or  a  dry  capsule.  The  flowers  are  white  in 
terminal  or  axillary  spikes,  and  the  leaves 
are  lanceolate  slightly  toothed  or  hairy  at 
the  margin.  They  are  handsome  shrubs 
found  in  most  parts  of  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand.  [R.  H.] 

LEUCOPSIDIUM.  A  genus  of  Compositm 
established  by  De  Candolle  in  the  tribe 
Anthetnidece,  for  some  North  American 
plants  since  reduced  to  Egletis.  L.  arkan- 
sanum  is  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens. 

LEFCORCHIS.  A  genus  of  Java  orchids 
consisting  of  terrestrial,  perhaps  leafless,  1 
herbs,  having  scapes  bearing  racemes  of 
whitish  flowers.  They  belong  to  the  Are- 
thuseas,  and  have  the  leaflets  of  the  perianth 
connate  at  the  base,  the  lateral  sepals  form- 
ing an  emarglnate  lower  and  thedorsal  sepal 
with  the  petals  a  trifld  upper  lip,  while  the 
labellum  is  roundish  undivided  and  spread- 
ing, articulate  with  the  column.     [T.  M.] 

LEUCOSMIA.  A  genus  of  Aquilariaceoe, 
consisting  of  a  shrub.native  of  the  Friendly 
Isles.  It  has  opposite  entire  leaves,  and 
terminal  heads  of  flowers,  surrounded  by  a 
deciduous  Involucre.  The  perianth  is  tubu- 
lar, coloured,  with  flve  petaloid  scales  in  its 
throat ;  stamens  ten,  in  two  rows ;  ovary 
girt  round  at  the  base  by  a  short  sheath, 
with  a  solitary  ovule  in  each  of  its  two  com- 
partments ;  fruit  fleshy.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LEUOOSPERMUM.  A  proteaceous  genus 
consisting  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives 
of  South  and  South-eastern  Africa,  reach- 
ing to  the  tropic  They  are  known  by  hav- 
ing a  four-cleft  silky  calyx,  the  concave 
segments  of  which  occasionally  cohere, 
and  each  bear  a  sessile  anther ;  style  Ali- 
form, with  a  smooth  stigma.  The  seed- 
vessel  is  one-celled,  and  contains  a  single 
smooth  wingless  seed.  The  involucre  Is 
imbricated,  and  the  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  in  terminal  globose  heads ;  leaves 
sessile,  of  a  leathery  texture,  often  toothed 
at  the  apex,  and  generally  covered  with 
silky  hairs.  [R.  H.] 

LEUC0STE6IA.    Acrophorus. 

LEUCOSYKE.  The  name  of  a  small 
tree,  native  of  Java,  forming  a  genus  of 
MffraceoB.  The  leaves  are  stalked,  ovate, 
sharply  pointed,  white  and  hoary  on  the 
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lower  surface,  ^th  large  stipules ;  and  the 
flowers  are  unisexual,  grouped  In  axillary 
globular  heads,  the  males  stalked,  and  the 
females  sessile.  The  ovary  contains  a  single 
ovule.  [M.  T.  M  J 

LEUOOTHAMNUS.  A  name  proposed  by 
Lindley  for  two  or  three  species  of  Thomas 
sia,  in  which  the  cup  formed  by  the  united 
base  of  the  filaments  is  more  adnate  to  the 
calyx,  thus  rendering  the  insertion  of  the 
stamens  more  perlgynous  than  in  the 
other  species. 

LEUCOTHOE.  One  of  the  subgenera  of 
Andromeda. 

LETJZEA.  A  genus  of  unarmed  peren- 
nial composite  herbs  related  to  thistles, 
found  in  Eastern  Australia,  and  in  the  Me- 
diterranean region,  and  Siberia.  Their  un- 
hranched  stems  are  furnished  with  entire 
or  plnnatifld  leaves,  and  terminate  In  a 
single  rather  large  ovate  or  globose  flower- 
head,  which  contains  numerous  purple 
tubular  florets^enclosed  by  an  involucre  of 
many  series  of  silvery  scales  extended  Into 
thin  dry  membranous  tips.  The  nature  of 
these  scales  serves  to  distinguish  the  genus 
from  same  of  its  allies,  and  the  feathery 
pappus-hairs  which  crown  the  four-sided 
achenes  from  others.  [A.  A.  B.] 

LEVENHOOEIA.  A  small  genus  of 
StylidiacecB  consisting  of  minute  herba- 
ceous plants  natives  of  King  George's 
Sound,  South-west  Australia,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  a  flve-clef t  calyx  with 
two  lips ;  the  limb  of  the  corolla  five-parted 
and  irregular,  the  fifth  segment  or  lip  being 
dissimilar  to  the  others,  arched  and  longer 
than  the  erect  column;  the  lobes  of  the 
anthers  lie  one  above  the  other ;  there  are 
two  hair-shaped  stigmas,  and  a  one-celled 
capsule.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  crowded 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  Inter- 
mixed with  fascicles  of  flowers.    [R.  H.] 

LEVERWOOD.    Ostrya  virginica, 

LEVISTIOUM.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers, 
distinguished  by  having  each  half  of  the 
fruit  with  five  wings,  the  two  lateral  of 
which  are  broader  than  the  others.  The 
only  species  is  an  herb,  native  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  it  contains  an  abundant  yellow 
juice,  and  is  en;pIoyed  as  a  domestic 
remedy.  [G.  D.3 

LEWISIA  rediviva,  the  Bitter-root  plant 
or  Racitie  amire  of  the  Canadians,  the 
Spatlum  or  Spset'lura  of  the  Oregon  In- 
dians, is  the  only  species  of  this  singular 
genus  of  MesemlnryacecB.  It  Is  a  somewhat 
succulent  stemless  perennial,  with  a  fleshy 
tapering  root,  from  the  summit  of  which 
arise  numerous  clusters  of  narrow  succu- 
lent green  leaves;  and  in  the  centre  a 
fleshy  stalk,  jointed  above  the  middle,  and 
bearing  a  solitary  rose-coloured  flower,  sur- 
rounded by  aninvolucre  of  five  to  seven  nar- 
row scales.  As  soon  as  the  flower  opens,  the 
leaves  begin  to  wither  and  dry  up,  usually 
lasting  only  a  few  days,  the  entire  period 
of  the  plant's  existence  above  ground  not 
exceeding  six  weeks,  viz.  from  early  in  May 


till  the  middle  of  June.  The  flower,  which 
remains  open  ouly  during  sunshine,  has  a 
persistent  calyx,  a  corolla  of  eight  to  ten 
spreading  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  a 
one-celled  ovary.  In  which  respect  it  differs 
from  allied  genera. 

This  extremely  curious  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  Upper  Oregon  terrItor>',  and  Its  roots, 
which  are  largely  collected  by  the  Indians, 
afford  a  wholesome  though  bitter-tasted 
food,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of 
starch.  Whenfresh,  these  roots  are  covered 
with  a  dark-brown  skin,  and  are  bright-red 
within,  but  when  skinned  and  dried  for 
preservation  they  are  nearly  white.  The 
specific  name,  rediviva,  was  given  to  the 
plant  In  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
some  dried  and  apparently  dead  roots  taken 
from  an  herbarium  specimen.  [A.  8.] 

LEYCESTERIA.  A  genus  of  Caprifoliti- 
ceoBy  having  the  border  of  the  calyx  five- 
parted,  the  pieces  narrow  and  unequal  ;  aud 
the  fruit  a  berry  with  five  cells  and  nume- 
rous seeds.  The  only  species  is  a  shrub, 
chiefly  rx)nflned  to  the  higher  parts  of  Ne- 
pal, and  now  well  known  as  an  ornament  of 
our  shrubbery  gardens.  The  name  was 
given  In  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Leycester, 
of  the  Indian  civil  service,  and  a  patron  of 
horticulture.  [6.  D.] 

LEYSSERA.  A  genus  of  Compogitce,  of 
the  tribe  Seneeionea,  distinguished  by  the 
ray-florets  being  ligulate,  female  or  neuter, 
with  a  pappus  of  short  simple  bristles, 
whilst  the  tubular  and  hermaphrodite  disk- 
florets  have  a  pappus  of  long  plumose 
bristles,  alternating  with  chaffy  scales.  It 
consists  of  three  or  four  African  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  with  slender  branches  termi- 
nating In  a  long  peduncle  with  a  single  yel- 
low flower-head.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and 
usually  irregularly  clustered. 

L^ZARDELLE.    (Fr)    Saururm. 

LHOTSKYA.  A  genus  oUfyrtaceee,  of  the 
section  CharruBlauciacece,  pe<;ullar  to  South- 
western Australia,  and  consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  with  acerose  or  tetragonous 
leaves,  and  yellow  or  violet  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  terminal  heads.  The  calyx,  sup- 
ported by  two  bracts,  has  ten  ribs,  and  Is 
flve-clef t ;  the  petals  are  flve ;  the  stamens 
indefinite ;  and  the  fruit  an  oblong  ten- 
ribbed  capsule,  Indehlscent,  one-celled,  and 
often  only  one-seeded.  [B.  SO 

LIABFM.  A  genus  of  Ckympositce,  dif- 
fering from  Andromachia  In  the  pappus, 
which  consists  of  a  single  series  of  filiform 
bristles ;  and  like  Andromachia  usually  re- 
ferred to  VemoniacecB,  on  account  of  the 
style,  but  the  opposite  leaves,  yellow  ra- 
diating flower-heads,  and  anthers  with 
points  at  the  base,  are  much  more  those  of 
some  SenecionideoB.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, all  South  American,  and  not  all  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  Andro7nax:hia. 

LIANE.  A  woody  twining  or  climbing 
plant  like  those  which  occur  in  tropical 
forests. 

LIANE  X  BLES8XJRE8.    (Fr.)  A  West 
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Indian  name  for  VaniUa  elamadata.  —  X 
SIROP.  A  name  given  by  the  French 
colonists  to  Columneaseandens.  —  BOUOB. 
Tetraeera  Tigarea. 

LIARD.    (Pr.)    PopuluB  balsami/era. 

LIABDIEB.    (Pr.)    Popidu8  nigra. 

LIATRIS.  A  genus  of  North  Amerinm 
herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
CicharaceoB  of  componnd  flowers,  distin- 
guished by  having  a  naked  receptacle,  an 
oblong  imbricated  involucre,  and  a  fea- 
thery pappus.  Many  of  the  species  are 
pretty  plants,  well  worthy  of  cultivation : 
among  tbem  L.  squarrosa,  a  handsome 
species  with  very  long  narrow  leaves,  and 
large  heads  of  beautiful  purple  flowers; 
L.  acariosa,  well  marked  by  the  involuccal 
scales,  which  are  margrlned  with  purple ; 
L.  tpicata,  which,  as  its  name  Indicates, 
bears  Its  flowers  in  a  spike;  and  L.odo- 
<  ratis8im<it  of  which  the  leaves,  when  dry, 
give  out  a  smell  resembling  vanilla.  L. 
seariosa  and  squarrosa  are  called  in  North 
America  Rattlesnake's  Master,  because  the 
tubers  bruised  are  considered  a  speclflo 
for  the  bite  of  that  reptile.        [0.  A.  J.] 


LICANIA  A  genus  of  Chryt<^>alanaee<F, 
containing  about  twenty  species,  mostly 
Inhabitants  of  the  forests  of  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  They  are  timber  trees  or  large 
shrubs,  and  have  large  entire  leathery 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  terminal  clus- 
LIBANOTia  A  genus  of  umbelllfers.  1^"^,.  fi^ti^Kf  J®  ♦^""'^^^f ^?^^  ^.? '^^'S 
chiefly  distinguished  by  having  the  horded  f ""«  SPr,liJ  1^  n'f  7  h^o^'  *J^  "^®«  «' 
of  the  calyx  in  flve  slender  awl-shaped  and  II^**^,"^,,"!?!^^!^!'®,^*''^®*  °'  *?®  ^"*- 
coloured  divisions,  which  fall  off  before  the  ?h2  i  J^Siil"!?^}*'  ^?.®  clay  emp  oyed  in 
fruit  rlpena  The  species  are  herbs,  na-  S®  ™t?^'?fi""  °'P?"«TJ^?«^' *" J^''^^' 
tlves  of  Europe  and  middle  Asia;  their  ♦?««  ^S'V^® '^^J^^'* '^''^'fwS*^  '^^  ^'^ 
leaves  are  pinnate,  with  ovate  pinn®,  cut  J,'""  «!  ««;  JJ®  ]^?^^^  "^^}^^J:t^t 
or  deeply  Incised.  The  name  Is  from  the  S^l^f •  ^"'  botanists  have  adopted  that 
Greek  word  signifying  Incense,  Indicating  P^'Vho  °^\'5^""*»°'  TerngtrimiiacefF,  owing 
the  odour  of  some  of  the  species.  [G.  D.]  *°  ^^^  Pottery  tree  having  at  one  time 
wieuuuu.  uxDv    c         cov«^t,co.    i«.  i^.j       ^^jj  supposed  to   belong  to  that  order. 

LIBER  (adj.).    Free;  as  when  there  Is    Mr.  Spruce  describes  them  as  exceedingly 
no  cohesion  between  parts  In  contact  with    straight  slender  and  lofty  trees,  having 


New  Zealand  species.  Is  so  soft  and  porous 
that  soap-bubbles  may  be  blown  thn>ugh  a 
piece  a  foot  In  length.  Both  the  Chilian 
species,  L.  tetragona  and  L.  chilensis,  are 
timber  trees  of  large  size.  The  former  is 
the  Alerse  of  that  country,  and  yields  the 
South  American  timber  of  that  name, 
which  is  largely  used  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
ciflc  coast,  and  forms  an  important  article 
of  trade  to  the  Chilians.  Spars  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  long  are  obtainable  from  it; 
and  a  single  tree  often  yields  800  to  1,000 
or  even  1,500  boards.  Its  grain,  too,  is  so 
straight  and  equal  that  It  can  be  spilt 
Into  shingles,  which  look  as  though  they 
had  been  dressed  with  a  plane.        [A  S.] 

LIBIDIBI.    A  name  given  to  the  pods 
of  Cceacdpinia  or  Lebidibia  coriaria. 

LIBRA  The  best  kind  of  tobacco  grown 
In  the  western  part  of  Cuba. 


each  other. 

LIBER  (subst.).    The  inner  lining  of  the 
\''  bark  of  Exogens,  where  alone  its  woody 

I'  matter  resides. 
LIBERTIA  A  small  genus  of  Tridaeece, 
I  natives  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Chill,  distinguished  from  Sisy- 
.>  rinehium  by  the  stamens  being  distinct, 
1 1  or  connate  only  at  the  very  base,  and  hav- 
1 1  ing  versatile  anthers.  The  few  species 
I  are  herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes  or 
,  Obrous  roots,  grassy  leaves,  and  panicled 
'  Inflorescence,  with  the  flowers  almost  in 
umbels.  The  flowers  are  always  white, 
.  except  the  sepals,  which  are  occasionally 
j  greenish.  [A  S.l 

L1BOCBDRU8.     Two  Chilian  and  two 
New   Zealand    trees   are  all   the  known 
I  rpecles  of  this  genus    belonging  to  the 
Cupressea  section  of  conifers.    They  are 
closely  related  to  the  arbor-vltae  (.Thvja), 
,  from  which  they  differ  by  the  scales  of 
their  cones  being  valvate,  and  having  each 
only  one  seed  at  Its  base,  and  al90  by  their 
Meds  being  unequally  winged.    One  of  the 
New  Zealand  species,  L.  Doniana,  the  Ka- 
.  waka  of  the  natives,  is  a  flue  timber  tree 
growing  60  or  100  feet  high,  and  yields  an 
excellent  flne-gralned  heavy,  dark-colour- 
I  ed  wood,  useful  for  both  planks  and  spars ; 
while  the  wood  of  L.  BidvHUiU  the  other 


trunks  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen 
Inches  In  diameter,  growing  to  a  height 
of  a  hundred  feet  before  sending  forth 
branches,  the  wood  being  so  hard  that  or- 
dinary tools  will  not  cut  it.  The  bark  is 
likewise  exceedingly  hard,  and  very  gritty 
from  the  large  quantity  of  silex  It  con- 
tains, and  to  which  it  "owes  its  property. 
The  Indians  bum  the  bark,  reduce  It  to 
powder  in  a  mortar,  and  then  mix  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  clay  they 
can  procure,  using  it  for  all  kinds  of  uten- 
sils required  to  stand  flrc-heat.       [A.  S.] 

LICCA  TREE.    SapiTidus  apinoeue. 

LICE,  BEGGAR'S.  An  American  name 
for  Cynogloasum  Morisoni. 

LICHENS.  A  large  tribe  of  cryptogams  j 
belonging  to  the  fungal  alliance,  and  dls-  I 
tinguished  from  Fungi  by  their  not  deriv- 
ing nutriment  In  general  from  the  sub- 
stance on  which  they  grow,  but  from  the 
surrounding  medium  ;  by  their  slow  deve- 
lopment and  long  endurance:  and,  techni- 
cally, by  their  producing  within  their  sub- 
stance granules  distinct  from  the  general 
tissue,  called  gonldia, which  in  certain  con- 
ditions are  reproductive.  In  fructiflcation 
they  agree  with  ascomycetous  Fungit  and 
like  them  have  either  a  second  form  of 
fruit  (stylospores)  contained  in  distinct 
cysts  (pycnidia),  or  minute  bodies  variously 
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borne,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  Impregnatiou.  On  these  points 
the  memoirs  of  Tulasne  and  Lindsay  must 
be  consulted  by  all  who  wish  to  have  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lichens, 
perhaps,  reach  higher  latitudes  and  alti- 
tudes, and  are  capable  of  enduring  greater 
degrees  of  cold,  than  any  other  vegetables 
except  DiatomaeecB.  On  the  contrary,  they 
may  be  exposed  to  a  burning  sun  without 
Injury;  and,  though  apparently  dried  up  and 
withered,  they  recover  their  proper  appear- 
ance with  the  first  shower.  Most  of  them 
are  essentially  air-plants,  but  a  few  are 
either  constantly  wet  with  spray,  or  totally 
Immersed. 

Lichens  are  divisible  into  two  principal 
sections,  according  to  the  hature  of  the 
fruit,  thus  :— 

1.  Akqiocabpei  :  fruit  contracted,  like  a 
SpJuBricL. 

2.  Gymnocarpei  :  fruit  expanded,  like  a 
Pezizcu 

In  each  there  Is  a  distinct  gelatinous  or 
colleraaceous  group;  and  various  natural 
orders  arise  in  either  division  from  modifi- 
cations of  the  fruit. 

Nylander,wh(>48  perhaps  the  best  modem 
authority  ou  Lichens,  divides  them  Into 
three  families,  the  vegetative  element  in 
his  arrangement  prevailing,  as  the  fructi- 
ferous does  in  that  of  Acharlus— Myrian- 

GIACEI,  COLLEMACEI,  and  LlOHENACEI,  Of 

which  the  two  first  are  gelatinous.  The 
Lichens  proper  he  divides  as  follows :  — 

1.  Epiconoidei  :  spores  ultimately  dust- 

ing the  shields,  as  Calidum. 

2.  Cladonioidbi  :  lichens  with  a  stem- 

shaped  thall  us,  as  Cenomyce. 

3.  Ramalodei  :  lichens  with  a  shrubby 

thallus,  as  Usnea. 

4.  Phyllodei  :  lichens  with  a  leafy  thal- 

lus, as  Parmelia. 

5.  Placodei  :  lichens  with  a  crustaceous 

thallus,  as  Lecidea. 

6.  Pyrbnodei:  lichens  with  capsule-like 

fruit. 
Lichens  are  in  some   cases   useful   as 
articles  of  food  and   medicine,  hut  their 
principal  economical  value  consists  in  their 
properties  as  dyes.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LICHEN,  CUP.  Ccnowiyce  pvarfdato,  also 
called  Cup-raoss.  — ,  HORSEHAIR.  C</r- 
niculariajvbata,  also  called  Tree-hair. 

LICHEN  COMESTIBLE.  (Pr.)  Lecanora 
esciOenta.  —  DKS  RENNES.  Cmmnyce 
rangiferina,  —  D'ISLANDE.  Cetraria  is- 
landica. 

LICHENOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  treats  of  Lichens. 

LICHINA.  A  small  genua  of  gelatinous 
capsule-fruited  lichens,  remarkable  for  its 
species  growing  on  rocks  exposed  to  the 
spray  or  covered  at  high  water.  They  were 
In  consequence  formerly  referred  to  AlgcB, 
but  their  fructification  is  now  well-known, 
and  agrees  in  essential  points  with  that  of 
collemals.  They  are  short-branched  tufted 
lichens,  with  terminal  fruit,  which  opens 
merely  by  a  terminal  aperture  without  any 
exposed  disk.  [M.  J.  B.] 


LICHWALB.    Liihwpermum  oJJMnale.   < 
LICHWORT.    Parietaria  ojfflcindlia. 
LICIET.    (Pr.)    Lycium.  j 

LICUALA.  A  genusof  palms  comprising  I 
about  a  dozen  species  from  India  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  With  the  exception  of 
one  New  Guinea  species,  none  exceed  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  some  scarcely 
having  any  stem  at  all,  while  others  bave 
slender  stems  marked  with  circular  scars  or 
rough  with  the  hard  bases  of  fallen  leaves. 
Their  leaves  are  terminal  and  fan-shaped, 
with  prickly  stalks,  the  prickles  being  coni- 
cal or  often  hooked ;  and  their  branching 
fiower-spikes,  with  numerous  Incomplete 
spathes,  stand  almost  erect,  or  hang  down 
from  amongst  the  leaves.  The  flowers  have 
a  cup-shaped  three-cut  calyx,  and  a  three- 
parted  corolla,  and  are  all  perfect. 

L.  acutifida  yields  the  walking-sticks 
known  by  the  curious  name  of  Penangr 
Lawyers.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Pnlo-Penang,  where  It  grows  generally  to 
a  height  of  about  five  feet,  but  occasionally 
higher,  its  stems  averaging  about  an  inch 
In  diameter,  except  at  the  very  base,  where 
they  are  considerably  thicker.  In  order  to 
convert  these  stems  into  walking-sticks, 
they  are  carefully  scraped  so  as  to  remove 
the  rough  outside  portion,  then  straight- 
ened by  means  of  flre-heat,  and  afterwards 
polished,  but  those  brought  to  this  country 
come  in  an  unpolished  state.  [A.  6.3 

LID-FLOWER.    Calyptranthea. 

LIEBERKUHNIA.  A  genus  of  Compo- 
sitcB,  founded  by  Casslni  on  a  Montevideo 
plant,  with  the  habit  of  Leria,  and  scarcely 
sufficiently  distinct  from  that  genus. 

LIEBIGIA.  A  genus  of  CyriandracecB 
peculiar  to  Japan  and  the  Moluccas,  and 
consisting  of  erect  or  climbing  shrubs,  with 
opposite  equal  or  unequal  serrated  leaves, 
and  axillary  peduncles  bearing  flue  vio- 
let-coloured flowers.  The  calyx  is  tubular, 
four  to  five-cleft,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
the  stamens  four,  two  of  them  sterile,  and 
the  capsule-elongated,  pod-Uke,  two-val  ved, 
and  falsely  four-celled.  [B.  S.3 

LI^GE.    (Pr.)    Quercua  Siiber. 

LIERRE.  (Pr.)  ^fid^a  Helix.  —  DE 
COPENHAGEN  or  D'ETB.  Senecio  mika- 
nioidee,  sometimes  called  Delairea  acandens. 
—  GRIMPANT.  Hedera  Helix.  —  TER- 
RESTRE.    Nepeta  Glechoma. 

LIP,  LIBP,  LOOP.  Names  for  the  fibre 
by  which  the  petioles  of  the  date-palm  are 
bound  together. 

LIPP,  or  LOUP.  Luffa  acuUmgula  and 
(Bgyptiaca. 

LIGEA.  One  of  the  genera  of  Podoste- 
TOocea,  consisting  of  aquatic  herbs,  natives 
of  Guiana.  According  to  M.  Tulasne,  the  able 
investigator  of  these  humble  plants,  the 
species  have  larger  stems  than  is  usual  in 
this  order,  these  stems  being  either  single, 
or  tufted  and  curiously  wavy,  and  the 
leaves  alternate  In  two  rows,  decurrent, 
and  of  various  shapes.     The  flowers  are 
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{slaced  on  Ion?  stalks,  wbfch  are  grouped 
togrether  In  cymes,  and  are  farther  distin- 
guished by  the  nural>er  of  stamens,  and 
the  smooth,  not  ribbed  capsule,  whose 
ralves  are  of  equal  size.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LIGHTPOOTIA.  A.  genus  of  bellworts, 
having  the  filaments  of  the  anthers  broad 
and  ciliated  at  the  lower  part,  and  the  style 
beardless.  Its  summit  short,  and  with  nar- 
row divisions.  The  species  are  mostly 
small  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape, 
with  small  stalkless  leaves  which  are  alter- 
nate or  opposite.  The  name  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  Rev.  J.  Lightfoot,  author  of 
a  Flora  of  Scotland.  [G.  D.] 

LTGHTWOOD.  Acacia  MelanoxyUmi  also 
Ceratopetalum  apetcUum. 

LIGN-ALOES.  The  fragrant  wood  of 
Aloexylum  Agcaiockiim. 

LIGNEOUS,  LIGNOSB.  Having  the 
texture  of  wood ;  of  or  belonging  to  wood. 

LIGNUM.  The  wood ;  that  central  part 
of  a  stem  which  lies  below  the  bark,  or  its 
equivalent,  the  cortical  Integument. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHIANUM.  Logwood 
—  COLUBRINUM.  A  drug  obtained  from 
Strychnos  ligiutrina,  and  perhaps  other 
species.  —  RHODIUM.  The  wood  of 
Amyris  balsamifera.  —  VIT.E.  The  wood 
of  Guaiaeum  officinale^  or  perhaps  of  other 

species. of  New  South  Wales.    Acor 

ciafaleata. of  New  Zealand-    Metro- 

sideroabuxifolia. .BASTARD.   Badiera 

dicersi/olia. 

LIGULE.  A  strap.  The  radiant  florets 
of  certiUn  composites ;  also  the  membrane 
which  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  lamina  of 
a  grass-leaf ;  also  certain  appendages  found 
on  the  coronet  of  some  ascleplads,  alter- 
nating with  the  horns  and  spreading  over 
the  corolla. 

LIGULARTA.  A  genus  of  Composttce, 
closely  allied  in  habit  and  character  to 
Senedo,  and  scarcely  differing  from  some 
of  the  large-flowered  herbaceous  species, 
except  in  a  tendency  of  the  ray-florets  to 
assume  a  bilabiate  form,  and  in  the  an- 
thers to  have  points  at  the  base.  The 
si>eries  are  all  natives  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Asia,  and  have  been  more  gene- 
rally known  as  species  of  Cineraria  or  of 
Senecio.  One  only,  L.  sibirica,  extends 
into  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  It 
is  a  showy  marsh  plant,  with  broadly 
cfird&te  leaves,  and  large  yellow  radiating, 
flower-heads,  in  a  simple  terminal  spike. 

LIGULATE.  Strap-shaped ;  narrow,  mo- 
derately   long,    with    the    two    margins 
!  paralleL 

LIGULIFLOR-ffi.  A  name  applied  to 
I  a  suborder  of  Composite,  In  which  all  the 
florets  in  the  head  of  flowers  are  ligu- 
iate,  and  each  of  the  florets  has  stamens 
and  pistil.  This  suborder  corresponds  to 
the  CichoraeeoB  of  Jussieu.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LI6ULIFLOROUS.  Having  a  capitulum 
composed  exclusively  of  ligulate  florets. 


LIGUSTICUM.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers, 
having  the  fruit  nearly  round,  each  half 
of  it  with  five  sharp  ribs,  and  numerous 
oil-vessels  in  the  furrows.  The  species 
are  perennial  herbs,  widely  distributed, 
being  found,  some  in  North  America, 
others  in  central  Asia.  L.  seotiaim,  a  na- 
tive of  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  potherb.         [6.  D.3 

LIGUSTRUM.  The  common  Privet  of 
our  hedges  is  the  most  familiar  and  only 
European  representative  of  this  genus  of 
OUacece,  but  there  are  about  twenty  other 
species,  which  belong  principally  to  Chinn, 
Japan,  and  Northern  India.  They  are 
mostly  large  shrubs  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  but  some  form  trees,  which  in  India 
attain  a  considerable  height.  They  have 
opposite  entire  leaves,  usually  oblong  egg- 
shaped  or  lanceolate ;  and  the  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  disposed  in  thyrse-like 
panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  young  branches ; 
they  have  a  cup-shaped  deciduous  four- 
toothed  calyx,  and  a  funnel-shaped  four- 
lobed  corolla;  and  the  fruit  is  globular,  and 
contains  two  one-seeded  cells. 

L.  VKlgare,  the  common  Privet,  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  otherwise  called 
Prim  or  Prim-print,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  its  chief  uses  being  for  the  formation  of 
hedges  in  ornamental  gardens,  owing  to 
its  bearing  clipping  or  being  kept  in  prim 
order  without  injury ;  and  its  genericuame 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  ligo, 
to  tie,  on  account  of  the  long  straight 
shoots  being  used  in  many  places  instead 
of  osiers  for  tying,  &c.  It  seldom  grows 
higher  than  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  has  a 
short  crooked  trunk ;  but  its  wood  is  only 
large  enough  for  turnery  purposes,  for 
which  Its  hardness  and  whiteness  render 
It  suitable.  Its  purplish-Wack  berries, 
which  during  winter  afford  food  for  many 
kinds  of  birds,  yield  an  oil  by  pressure, 
and  their  juice  is  used  in  Germany  for 
painting  playing-cards  and  similar  articles, 
and  in  other  countries  for  colouring  infe- 
rior descriptions  of  port  wine.  A  bitter 
extract  called  ligustrine  is  obtained  from 
the  bark ;  and  In  Belgium  the  dried  and 
powdered  twigs  are  used  for  tanning 
purposes.  [A.  S.J 

LILAC.  Pale  duU  violet,  mixed  a  little 
with  white. 

LILAC.  SyringavulgaHs.  —, AFRICAN. 
Melia  Azedarach.  — ,  AUSTRALIAN.  A 
name  used  by  the  settlers  for  Harden- 
bergia  monophyUa;  also  Prostanihera  vio- 
lacea.  — ,  INDIAN.  Melia  nemperfiorens. 
— ,  PERSIAN.    Syringa  persica, 

LILAS.  (Fr.)  Syringa  vulgaris.  —  DE 
MARLY.  Syringa  purpurea.  —  DE 
ROUEN.  Syringa  dubia.  —  DES  INDES. 
Melia  Azedarach.  —  DE  TERRE  or  TER- 
RESTRE.  Muscari  monstromm.  — 
VARIN.    Syringa  dubia. 

LILI ACE^.  ( Hemerocallidecet  Tulipaeece, 
CoronaricB,  Asphodelece,  Asparaginece,  Con- 
vallariacecB,  tAly  worts,  &c.)  A  natural  order 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
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the  subclass  Petaloidete,  and  constituting  ' 
the  type  of  Linilley's  llUal  alliance  of  Endo- 
gens.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  bulbs,  . 
corms,  rhizomes,  or  fibrous  roots,  simple 
sheathing  or  clasping  leaves,  and  regular 
flowers.  Perianth  coloured,  of  six  leaves 
or  six-cleft;  stamens  six,  inserted  on  the 
perianth,  the  anthers  introrse;  ovary 
three-celled;  style  one;  stigma  simple  or 
three-lobed.  Fruit  three-celled,  capsular,  or 
succulent;  seeds  in  one  or  two  rows, 
sometimes  in  pairs  or  solitary;  albumen 
fleshy.  They  are  natives  both  of  temperate 
and  tropicalregions,  and  emetic,  purgative, 
and  diaphoretic  in  their  qualities.  Certain 
species  ot  Aloi  supply  the  aloes  used  in 
medicine.  Urginea  Scilla  furnishes  a  bulb 
which  is  used  medicinally  under  the  name 
of  squill.  New  Zealand  flax  is  prepared 
from  Phormium  tenax.  Onions,  leeks, 
garlic,  chives,  shallot,  rocambole,  tulips, 
the  resin  called  dragon's  blood,  &c.,  are  all 
furnished  by  plants  belonging  to  this  ex- 
tensive order,  which  comprises  upwards 
of  150  genera  and  1,200  species.  TuMpa, 
Agapanthtis,  Yiicca^  Hyacinthus,  Aapho- 
deliui,  and  Draccena,  arc  examples  of  the 
principal  groups.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LILIUM.  The  genua  whl.  k  fi]\\-fi  Its 
name  to  the  order  LiliacecB,  ir  eiiiiMnki^s 
a  considerable  number  of  sp'  ri'.-.  rii;  of 
which  belong  to  the  northern  )i<-iii^r  h' re, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  iow  luund 
in  the  mountains  of  sub-tropical  Asia,  to 
the  temperate  regions.  Several  are  Japan- 
ese, and  from  that  country  our  gardens 
have  lately  been  enriched  with  certainly 
the  flnest  species  of  the  ge.nus,  L.  auratum, 
the  stem  of  which,  two  to  five  feet  high, 
bears  a  dozen  or  more  magnificent  flowers, 
each  as  much  as  a  foot  across,  studded 
with  purple  spots  and  blotches  on  an  Ivory- 
white  ground,  their  sepals  and  petals  being 
also  marked  with  a  conspicuous  stripe  of 
yellow  down  their  middle.  Other  Japanese 
species,  such  as  L.  lanci/olium,  L.  apectomm, 
and  L.japonicum,  are  also  in  much  request 
in  our  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers.  L.  candidum,  the  White 
Lily  and  the  Krinon  of  the  Greeks,  and  L. 
chalcedonicum,  &re  hoth  found  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and 
are  sometimes  pointed  out  as  the  Lilies 
of  the  Field ;  but  as  the  true  lilies  do  not 
form  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  Eastern 
scenery,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
plant  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour  was  Ane- 
mone coronaria,  which  is  there  extremely 
abundant,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  at- 
tract attention.  The  hulbs  of  several  spe- 
cies are  eaten,  such  as  those  of  L.  kanit- 
schatkense  in  Kamtschatka,  of  L.Martagon 
by  the  Cossacks,  of  L.  ttgrinuvi,  the  Tiger 
Lily,  and  others,  in  China  and  Japan.  Some 
medicinal  uses  have  also  been  ascribed  to 
various  species,  but  none  have  any  very 
marked  properties  in  that  respect. 

All  Lilies  are  herbs  with  scaly  bulbs, 
whence  arise  tall  slender  stems,  furnished 
with  alternate  or  somewhat  whoried  leaves, 
and  bearing  upon  their  summit  a  few  large, 
showy,  erect  or  drooping  flowers.    These 


flowers  have  a  perianth  of  six  distinct  ot>\ 
very  slightly  cohering  segments,  which  aret 
narrowand  erect  at  the  bottom,  but  broader, 
and  spread  or  curve  outwards  towards  the 
top ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  perianth  the 
six  stamens  are  Inserted.  Their  three- 
celled  ovary  terminates  in  an  elongated 
style  bearing  a  three-angled  or  three-lobed 
stigma;  and  ripens  into  a  three-valved 
capsule  containing  numerous  horizontal 
winged  seeds.  [A.  S.] 

LILT.  LUium.  — ,  AFRICAN.  Ago- 
panthtu  umbellattis.  — ,  ATAMA8CO. 
Zephyranthea  Atamaeeo.  —,  BARBADOS. 
Hippeastrum  eguestre.  — ,  BELLADONNA. 
Amaryllia  Belladonna,  the  Belladonna  pur- 
purascene  of  some  modem  botanists.  — , 
BLACKBERRY.  An  American  name  for 
Pardanthue  ehineneis.  — ,  BOURBON. 
LUium  candidum.  — ,  BRISBANE.  Eury- 
cles  australasica.  —,  .CAPE  COAST.  Cri- 
num  apeetabUe.  — ,  CORFU.  A  local  name 
tor  Punkia  aubcordata.  —.CUBAN.  Scilla 
peruviana.  — ,  DAY.  Hemerocallis.  — , 
FIRE  or  FLAME.  Pyrolinon.  — ,  FLAX. 
Phormium  tenax.  — ,  GOLDEN.  Lycons. 
— ,  GUERNSEY.  Nerine  eamiensie.  — , 
IXIA.  Jxiolirion.  — ,  JACOBEA.  Spre- 
kelia  or  Amaryllis  formoaissima.  — , 
KNIGHTS-STAR.  Hippeastrum.  —.LENT. 
Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus.  — .MEXICAN. 
Hippeastrum  reginm.  —OP THE  VALLEY. 
Convailaria  majalis.  — ,  PERSIAN.  Fritil- 
lariapersica.  — ,  POND.  Nuphar.  — ,  ROCK. 
Selaginella  eonvolnta.  — ,  ST.  BRUNO'S. 
Anthericum  i«i<Mtrwm.— .SCARBOROUGH. 
Vallota  purpurea.  — .  SUPERB.  Methonica 
superba.  — .  SWAMP.  Zephyranthes.  — , 
TRUMPET.  Richardia  cethiopica.  — , 
TURK'S  CAP.  Lilium  Martagon.  — ,  WA- 
TER. Nymphcea.  — ,  WHITE.  Liliuin 
candidum. 

LILY-PINK.    AphyUanthes. 

LILY-THORN.    CatesboBO. 

LILYWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
Liliacece. 

LIMATODIS.  A  genus  of  Orchidacere, 
nearly  allied  to  Calanthe,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  the  lip  quite  free  from 
the  column  instead  of  being  united  with  it. 
It  contains  a  few  terrestrial  species,  na- 
tives of  India  and  Java,  the  most  familiar 
of  them  being  L.  rosea.,  a  Moulinein  plant 
with  fusiform  pseudobulbs, oblong  lanceo- 
late plaited  leaves,  and  a  many-flowered 
scape  of  very  handsome  bright  rose-co- 
loured flowers,  having  a  straight  blunt 
spur,  and  an  oblong  flat  lip.  [T.  M.] 

LIMA- WOOD.  The  flnest  description  of 
Nicaragua  wood  {Ccesalpinla  echinata)  pro- 
duced in  South  America. 

LIMB.  The  flat  expanded  part  of  a 
petal. 

LIMBATE.  Having  one  colour,  sur- 
rounded by  an  edging  of  another. 

LIME.  Citrus  acida.  — ,  OGECHEE. 
Nyssa  candicans.  — ,  SWEET.  Citrus  Li- 
metta.    —.WILD.    Atalantia  monophylla. 

LIME  TREE.    Tilm  europcea. 


LIMETTE.    (Prj    OUrus  Limetta, 

LIMEUM.  A  genus  of  PhytoUiccaeece^ 
differlugr  from  most  of  the  order  in  having 
A  membranous  seed-coat,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  petals,  which,  however,  are  often 
suppressed.  They  are  African  annuals  or 
undershrubs,  with  branched  procumbent 
stems,  alternate  fleshy  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  compact  cymes,  having  a  flve- 
parted  calyx,  often  coloured  within,  Ave 
petals  when  present,  usually  seven  sta- 
i  mens,  two  styles,  and  a  subglobose  inde- 
hiscent  fruit.  [J.  T.  S.J 

LIMNANTHEMUM.  This  name.  Marsh- 
flower,  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  Oentianaeea, 
I  consisting  of  aquatic  plants,  with  roundish 
floating  iMves,  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
calyx  is  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  rotate,  or 
funnel-shaped,  fringed  with  hairs  in  the 
interior;  and  the  capsule  bursts  Irregularly 
when  ripe,  by  which  latter  circumstance 
the  genus  is  distinguished  from  VUlarsia, 
to  which  otherwise  It  Is  very  closely  allied. 
L.nymphoeoide»  is  one  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful water  plants,  having  leaves  like  those 
of  a  waterlily,  but  smaller,  and  large  fun- 
nel-shaped yellow  fringed  flowers.  It  is 
found  in  tlie  Thames  near  Oxford,  and  in 
various  places  near  London,  butis  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced.  pi.  T.  M.] 

LIMNANTHES.  A  sweet-scented  orna- 
mental annual,  introduced  from  California 
in  1833  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  belongs.to  the 
TropceolacecB,  and  Is  distinguished  from 
TropcBolum  by  liaving  the  flowers  regular. 
The  sterna  are  prostrate;  the  leaves  pin- 
nated, with  an  odd  three-cleft  leaflet ;  the 
peduncles  one-flowered,  and  the  petals  five, 
yellow  and  white,  emarginate.  The  whole 
plaut  partakes  of  the  pungent  properties  of 
the  Indian  cresses,  or,  as  they  are  often 
popularly  called,  nasturtiums.    tC.  A.  J.] 

LIMNOBIX7M.     A  genus  of  American 
Bydrochuridacece,  of  which  L.  spongiosum, 
the  North  American  Frogbit,  and  L.  8in- 
clairiU  from  Guatemala,  are  the  only  known  i 
species.    They  very  closely  resemble  our 
English  frogbit  in  appearance,  so  much  so  ' 
indeed  that  without  flowers  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  ;  and  like  it,  they  are 
aquatic  plants,  floating  In  stagnant  water 
and    propagating    themselves   freely  by 
means  of  runners.    Generlcally  they  are 
distinguished  .by  the  spathes  of  the  male 
plants  being   one-leaved,  and  producing 
about  three    long-stalked  flowers,  which  , 
have  the  stamens  completely  united  into 
a  central  column,  bearing  from   six  to 
twelve  narrow  anthers  at  unequal  heights. 
In  the  female  plants  the  spathes  are  two- 
leaved,  and  produce  a  single  short-stalked  ' 
flower.  [A.  S.]     I 

LIMNOCHARIS.  A  perennial  herbace-  i 
ons  aquatic,  belongring  to  the  ffydrocha^  , 
ridaeece.  The  leaves  are  broadly  heart-  I 
shaped,  oblong ;  and  the  flowers  on  long 
stalks,  w^ith  three  sepals,  and  as  many 
delicate  yellow  caducous  petals,  shaded  { 
with  orange  near  the  claw.  Two  species  are  ■ 


I  cultivated.  L.  Plumieri  and  L.  Suwboldm, 
both  South  American.  [C.  A.  J.] 

I     LIMN0NE8IS.    A  genus  of   Pistiaeeee, 

consisting,  as  the  name  Implies,  of  plants 

I  growing  in  wet  marshy  places,  chiefly  In 

I  tropical  America.     The  genus  is  closely 

,  allied  to  Piatia,  but  is  distinguished  by  the 

stalked  leaves,  and  by  the  spadix,  which 

does  not  extend  beyond  the  attachment  of 

the  anthers,  which  latter  are  two  or  three 

in  number.    The  fruits  contain  two  seeds 

,  only.  [M.  T.  M.J 

I     LIMODORUM  aJborHmm    Is   a  leafless 

I  erect  terrestrial  orchid,  forming  a  genus 

i  of  the  tribe  NeotUa.    It  Is  found  in  dry 

j  shrubby  places  and  woods,  in  Central  und 

I  especially  Southern    Europe,  and  is  be- 

j  lieved  to  be  parasitical  on  the  roots  of 

I  shrubs.    It  growsto  the  height  of  one  or 

,  even  two  feet,  and  assumes  more  or  less  of 

;  a  purple  colour ;   the  stem  bears  a  few 

I  sheathing  scales  or  bracts ;  the  flowers  are 

I  rather  large  of  a  dingy  purple  in  a  simple 

loose  spike ;  the  sepals   and  petals   are 

nearly  alike  and  erect ;  the  lip,  also  erect, 

is  prolonged  Into  a  spur  at  the  base ;  the 

column  Is  elongated,  with  an  oblong  erect 

anther  on  the  summit. 

LIMON.    (Fr.)    Citrus  acida,    —  DOUX. 
Ctirus  LimetUx, 
LIMONELLTER.    (Pr.)    Limonia. 

LIMONIA.  A  small  genus  of  J  nranttocecp, 
two  species  of  which  are  natives  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  one  of  Mauritius,  and  another 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  shrubs  with  tri- 
foliate or  pinnate  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
with  a  four  or  flve-lobed  calyx,  a  similar 
number  of  whitish  petals,  twice  as  many 
free  stamens,  and  af  our  or  fl  ve-celled  ovary* 
The  fruit  is  pulpy. 

L.  acidissima  Is  a  spiny  shrub,  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  having  pinnate  leaves  with  wing- 
ed stalks,  and  racemes  of  white  flowers, 
producing  round  fruits  about  the  size  of 
damson  plums,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
changing  to  a  reddish  or  purplish  tint. 
The  Javanese  employ  the  extremely  acid 
flesh-coloufed  pulp  of  these  fruits  as  a 
substitute  for  soap ;  and  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  they  are  used  medicinally.  [A.  S.] 

LIMOO.  A  name  used  in  some  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  Seaweed. 

LIM08ELLA.  Mudwort.a  genus  of  hum- 
ble aquatic  annuals  belonging  to  the  Scro- 
phiUariacecBf  among  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  caropanulate  regular 
corolla,  and  one-celled  capsule.  L.  agtiatica, 
the  only  British  representative  of  the  ge- 
nus, is  a  minute  plant,  growing  in  muddy 
places  and  the  banks  of  ponds,  sending  up 
from  the  creeping  roots  clusters  of  narrow 
smooth  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  jiRle 
pinkish  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LIN.  (Fr.)  Linum  iisitaUssimum.  — 
DE  LA  NOUVELLE  Z^LANDE.  Phor- 
viium  tenax.    —  VIVACE.    Linum  sibiri- 
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LINAGES.  (Xtn«»,  Flaxteortt.)  A  na- 
taral  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  geranial  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Ezogens.  Herbs  with  entire, 
sessile,  alternate  opposite  or  verticiUate 
leaves,  which  are  exstipulate,  or  which 
have  occasionally  a  pair  of  minute  glands 
at  the  base.  Flowers  regular  and  symme- 
trical; sepals  three  to  five.  Imbricate; 
petals  three  to  five,  contorted  in  sestiva- 
tion ;  stamens  united  at  the  base,  three 
to  five,  usually  with  intermediate  abortive 
ones  in  the  form  of  teeth  opposite  the 
petals ;  ovary  three  to  five-celled ;  styles 
three  to  five.  Fruit  six  to  ten-celled;  seeds  I 
one  in  each  cell ;  embryo  straight.  Abun- 
dant in  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The 
plants  yield  mucilage  and  fibre.  Flax  and 
linseed  are  procured  from  Linum  tisUatis- 
I  simum.  There  are  four  genera  and  about 
ninety  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LINAI6RETTB.    (Fr.)    Briophorum. 

LINARIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  ScrophulariaceoB, 
among  which  they  are  well  marked  by  their 
personate  corolla  (the  mouth  of  which  is 
closed  by  a  prominent  palate),  spurred  at 
the  base,  and  by  the  capsule  opening  with 
teeth  at  the  extremity.  The  most  common 
English  species  isX.  vulgartj.  Yellow  Toad- 
flax, characterised  by  erect  stems  one  to 
two  feet  high,  numerous  gtoucous  linear  I 
leaves  resembling  those  of  flax,  and  ter- 1 
minal  racemes  of  crowded  yellow  and  I 
orange  flowers.  A  singular  variety  of 
this  species,  named  Peloria,  is  sometimes 
found  with  five  spurs  and  regular  flowers. 
L.  Oynibalariat  Ivy- leaved  Toadflax  orMo- 
ther-of-thousands,  is  frequent  on  ruins  and 
old  garden  walls.  Among  the  cultivated 
kinds  L.  epeetosa  is  a  popular  border  an- 
nual ;  and  L.  triomithophora  is  remarkable 
for  the  singular  form  of  the  flowers,  which 
resemble,  as  its  trivial  name  indicates, 
three  birds  seated  in  the  spur.  French,  Li- 
naire ;  German,  Flaekskraut.       [C.  A.  J.J 

LINCONIA.  A  genus  of  bruniads,  hav- 
ing the  border  of  the  calyx  in  five  smooth 
short  divisions ;  the  corolla  of  Ave  lanceo- 
late pieces,  folded  and  concealing  the  five 
stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  have  the 
two  halves  separated  at  the  base ;  and  the 
seed-vessel  with  two  cells,  each  of  which 
is  usually  two-seeded.  The  species  are  na- 
tives of  the  Cape,  with  the  habit  of  heaths, 
the  branches  numerous  and  erect,  the  leaves 
spirally  arranged,  and  the  flowers  solitary 
In  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.     [G.  D.] 

LINDAOEBRIA.    Mayna. 

LINDBLOFIA.  A  genus  of  BoraginaceeB 
from  Kashmir,  consisting  of  biennial  or 
perennial  plants  with  the  habit  of  AncAiMa, 
but  an  ovary  like  that  of  Cynogloasum  or 
Omphalodes.  The  corolla  is  blue  or  purplish, 
funnel-shaped,  with  along  tube  and  erecto- 
patent  flve-parted  limb,  the  throat  open, 
with  flve  erect  notched  smooth  scales.  The 
nuts  are  depressed  ovate-deltoid,  rough  or 
prickly  margined,  with  a  border  of  long 
hooked  prickles.  [J.  T.  S.] 


LINDEN.    The  Lime  tree,  TMa  europcea, 

LINDENBEROIA.  A  genus  of  Scrophu- 
larlaceat  at  the  tri))e  Oratiolea,  consisting 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  of  a  weedy 
aspect,  usually  more  or  less  hairy,  and 
allied  in  the  shape  of  their  flowers  to 
MimuluSt  with  the  stamens  of  Stemodia. 
The  leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  are 
opposite,  the  flowers  yellow  or  purplish, 
either  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
forming  terminal  spikes ;  the  calyx  is  five- 
cleft  ;  the  corolla  is  tubular,  with  an  erect 
notched  upper  lip,  and  a  large  spreadini; 
lower  lip  with  a  convex  palate ;  the  sta- 
mens are  didynamous.  the  cells  of  the  an- 
thersdistinct  from  each  other  and  stipltate. 
The  capsule  opens  loculicidally  in  two 
Yalves.  There  are  eight  species  known, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and 
Eastern  Africa. 

LINDENBLOOMS.  Llndlers  name  for 
the  TiliaeecB. 

LINDENIA.  A  genus  of  cinchonaceous 
plants,  represented  by  a  shrub,  native  of 
Guatemala.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
terminal  corymbs,  with  oblong  bracts.  The 
calyx  tube  is  roundish,  marked  by  five  ribs, 
its  limb  divided  Into  five  narrow  erect  seg- 
ments ;  the  corolla  la  salver-shaped,  with 
a  very  long  tube,  the  limb  with  five  oblonsr 
spreading  lobes ;  anthers  five,  sessile ;  cap- 
sule two-celled,  crowned  by  the  limb  of 
the  calyx.  The  genus  differs  from  Attgus- 
tea  in  the  long  slender  cylindrical  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  in  its  smooth  style.  L. 
rivalU  is  a  stove  evergreen  with  large 
handsome  white  flowers.  The  genus  is  de- 
dicated to  M.  Linden,  a  horticulturist  of 
Brussels.  Of.  T.  M.] 

LINDERA.  See  BENZom.  The  name 
Lindera  is,  however,  preferred  by  Meisner, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  most  recent  account 
of  the  Laiiracecc,  and  who  includes  under 
it  about  a  dozen  species. 

LINDERNIA  pyxidaria  is  a  small  Eu- 
ropean annual,  forming  a  genus  of  Scro- 
phulariacecB  of  the  tribe  Gratiolece,  and  the 
type  of  a  subtrlbe  distinguished  by  the 
valves  of  the  capsule  being  entire  and 
parallel  to  the  dissepiment.  It  is  much 
branched,  quite  glnbrous,  and  seldom  at- 
tains six  inches  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
small,  opposite  and  entire;  the  flowers 
small,  pale  pink  or  white,  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles; the  stamens  didynamous,  with 
arched  filaments;  the  two-celled  anthers 
cohering  in  pairs.  It  is  a  marsh  plant,  not 
uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  continent, 
but  not  extending  to  Britain.  It  is  named 
after  Lindem,  a  Swiss  botanist. 

LINDHE IMERA.  A  genus  of  Compotita 
allied  to  Melampodium,  Berlandiera,  and 
Engelmannia,  consisting  of  a  single  Texan 
species,  an  erect  dichotomous  herb,  with 
showy  yellow  radiating  flower-beads  on 
long  slender  peduncles.  The  involucre 
has  four  or  five  outer  leaflike  bracts,  and 
as  many  internal  flat  oblong  ones.  The 
achenes  of  the  ray  are  winged,  with  a  short 
two-toothed   pappus,  those  of  the  disk 
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abortive,  enclosed  in  tbe  Bcales  of  the' 
receptacle. 

LINDLEYA  metpiloides  Is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  named  by  Hum- 
boldt and  Knnth  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  present  work.  It  is  a  small 
evergreen  tree  or  large  shrub,  found  wild 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Mexico,  and 
belongs  to  the  QKtU^jce  group  of  BosoMtB^ 
separated  from  the  other  groups  of  the 
order  by  its  follicular  or  capsular  fruits, 
and  winged  seeds.  Amongst*  these  iind- 
kya  is  distinguished  by  its  five  ovaries 
being  consolidated,  but  having  the  styles 
distinct ;  and  by  its  fruit  being  a  hard 
bony  live-celled  and  flve-angled  capsule, 
which  splits  open  when  ripe  down  the 
centre  of  the  cells,  each  of  which  contains 
a  couple  of  thin-winged  seeds.  It  has 
simple  crenulate  shining  leaves  of  an  ob- 
long-acute form,  and  solitary  large  white 
sweet-scented  flowers,  borne  on  the  tips  of 
its  branchlets.  [A.  8.] 

LINDSjEA  a  rather  extensive  genus 
of  polypodlaceous  ferns,  typical  of  the  sec- 
tion LindsoBem^  a  group  in  which  the  trans- 
verse more  or  less  elongated  sori  are  In- 
dusiate,  with  the  indusium  attached  along 
the  inner,  and  opening  along  the  outer 
margin,  tlie  reverse  of  what  occurs  in 
Pteris.  Among  these,  LindsiBa  is  known  by 
its  veins  lieing  free.  The  fronds  are  very 
variable  in  character,  some  being  simple, 
others  pinnate,  and  others  blpinnate.gene- 
lally  with  a  more  or  less  adlantoid  aspect. 
They  are  found  in  the  tropics  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  World.  [T.  M.] 

LUTE  (adj.  LINBALIS).  The  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch. 

LINBA  TRANSVBRSALIS.  The  ostio- 
Inm  of  certain  fungals. 

LINEAR.  Narrow,  short,  with  the  two 
margins  parallel ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  yew- 
tree. 

LINE  ATE.  Lined;  marked  by  ilne  par 
rallel  lines. 

LINO.  Calltma  vuigarU ;  also  a  Chinese 
name  for  Trapa  bicomis. 

LINGTTA  OERVINA.  Seolopendrium.  — 
DE  FIN.    Caeearia  lingua. 

LINQUIFORM.  Having  the  form  of  a 
tongue. 

JASSMA.  This  genus  was  so  named  by 
Gronovius  in  honour  of  the  great  Swedish 
naturalist  Linnaeus,  who  himself  selected 
it  as  tbe  most  appropriate  plant  to  bear  his 
name,  he  having  first  pointed  out  its  true 
character,  besides  which  it  was  also  an 
especial  favourite  with  him,  and  common 
In  hla  own  native  country.  There  is  only 
one  species,  L.  horecUis,  an  extremely  ele- 
gant little  creeping  evergreen  plant,  with 
Blender  branches  afoot  or  more  in  length 
trailing  along  the  ground,  bearing  small 
opposite  broadly  ovate  or  obovate  leaves 
slightly  toothed  at  the  top,  and  sending 
up  erect  thread-like  flower-stalks,  which 
fork  near  the  top  and  bear  two  gracefully 


drooping  highly  fragrant  belMlke  flowers, 
of  a  pale  pink  colour  or  nearly  white,  and 
almost  half  an  Inch  in  length.  Tliese  very 
beautiful  little  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  a 
border  of  flve  teeth ;  a  bell-shaped  corolla 
narrow  at  its  base  but  spreading  upwards 
and  dividing  Into  flve  nearly  equal  lobes ; 
four  stamens,  two  of  which  are  shorter 
than  the  other  two ;  and  a  globular  hairy 
three-celled  ovary,  which  ripens  into  a  dry 
one-seeded  fruit.  It  grows  almost  exclu- 
sively in  woods,  and  is  widely  dispersed 
over  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  North 
America,  occurring  also  in  the  mountains 
of  Central  Europe.  In  Britain  it  is  found 
only  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  and  in  one 
place  in  Northumberland.  According  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  its  scent  is  so  powerful,  espe- 
cially at  night,  that  it  maybe  discovered  at 
a  considerable  distance.  The  Laplanders 
use  a  decoction  of  its  flowers  as  a  remedy 
in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  the  Norwe- 
gians consider  a  decoction  of  the  entire 
plant  good  against  the  itch.  It  belongs  to 
the  Caprifolicuxa.  [A  S.] 

LIN0STI6MA  A  genus  proposed  by 
Klotzsch  for  a  species  of  Viviania,  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  flower  are  reduced  to  four, 
those  of  the  pistil  to  two,  and  the  styles 
are  united  nearly  to  the  middla  Like  the 
other  species  of  Viviania,  it  is  a  native  of 
I  extra-tropical  South  America. 

I  LINOSTOMA.  A  genus  of  Indian  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  Thymelacea.   The  leaves 

I  are  opposite,  closely  feather-veined,  lear 
thery,  and  shining ;  the  flowers  perfect,  in 
terminal  contracted  racemes,  the  stalks  of 
which  are  jointed  in  the  middle.  The  pe- 
rianth is  tubular,  coloured,  and  has  ten 
petalold  scales  placed  in  pairs  opposite  the 
flve  segments  of  its  limb.  The  fruit  is  dry, 
not  surrounded  by  any  disk,  nor,  as  hap- 
pens in  some  adjacent  genera,  by  the  base 
of  the  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LIN08YRIS.  A  genus  of  CompoHUe  of 
the  tribe  Aeteroidece,  consisting  of  erect 
herbs  or  undershrubs  with  alternate  nar- 
row crowded  leaves  and  yellow  flower- 
heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  forming 
a  flat  terminal  corymb.  The  involucral 
bracts  are  not  numerous,  imbricated,  the 
outer  ones  loose,  passing  into  the  leaves ; 
the  florets  are  all  tubular  and  hermaphro- 
dite, on  a  flat  honeycombed  receptacle 
without  scales.  The  achenes  are  oblong, 
compressed,  silky,  with  a  pappus  of  simple 
bristles  in  a  double  row.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  species,  natives  of  Europe,  tem- 
perate Asia,  Northern  Africa,  or  North 
America,  among  which  L.  vulgaris  is  not 
uncommon  in  hot  exposed  stony  places  in 
Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

LINSEED.  The  seed  of  Flax,  Linum 
usitaiiamnum, 

LINUM.    A  genus  which  gives  its  name 

to  the  Linacea,  consisting  of  herbs  and 

small  shrubs,  natives  of  all  the  temperate 

,  regions  of  the  globe,  but  rare  in  the  tro- 

!  pics.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  opposite,  or 

I  even  whorled ;  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
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variable  In  colour  and  very  fugitive,  grow 
in  panicles  or  corymbs.  The  calyx  con- 
sists of  five  sepals  ;  the  corolla  of  five 
petals ;  and  the  stamens,  which  are  the 
same  in  number,  are  connected  into  a  tube 
at  the  base,  and  between  them  are  five 
barren  filaments,  which  are  rudiments  of 
stamens.  The  ovary  Is  from  three  to  flve- 
celled,  with  the  same  number  of  styles 
and  capitate  stigmas ;  the  capsule  globular, 
most  commonly  ten-celled,  from  each  cell 
being  partially  or  completely  divided  In 
two  by  a  spurious  dissepiment,  and  each 
cell  thus  formed  contains  a  single  pendu- 
lous seed. 

The  species  are  numerous,  but  very  few 
of  them  are  of  any  importance  except  L. 
untatisnmumt  the  common  annual  Flax, 
which  has  been  an  object  of  cultivation 
from  the  earliest  times.  This  plant  has, 
for  the  most  part,  solitary  quite  erect 
stems,  alternate  smooth  linear-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  a  corymbose  inflorescence;  the 
sepals  are  ovate-acute  with  a  membranous 
margin ;  and  the  petals  are  blue,  three  times 
longer  than  the  calyx.  The  finer  kinds  of 
the  linen  of  commerce  are  manufactured 
from  the  ligneous  fibre  of  the  stems  of 
this  plant ;  and  the  seed,  called  Linseed, 
Is  scarcely  less  valuable  on  account  of 
the  large  quantity  of  oil  contained  In  the 
embryo.  The  seeds  contain  a  mucilage 
which  dissolved  In  water  Is  demulcent 
and  emollient,  and  the  meal  of  the  seed 
is  used  for  poultices.  The  cake  remaining 
after  the  oil  Is  expressed  Is  extensively 
used  in  fattening  cattle.  L.  cathartieunit 
remarkable  for  its  erect  much-branched 
stem,  its  opposite  smooth  obovate-lanceo- 
late  leaves,  and  small  white  flowerj.  Is  oc- 
casionally used  in  medicine,  being  bitter 
and  purgative.  [B.  C] 

Flax  (X.  iisitaMsaitnwn^  Is  only  known 
at  the  present  day  as  a  cultivated  plant,  or 
as  occurring  in  a  semi-wild  state  in  places 
where  It  has   escaped  from  cultivation. 
History  tells  us  that  it  has  been  grown  for 
its  fibre  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  it  being  one  of  those  { 
plants  which  the  wants  of  civilised  man  I 
early  taught  him  the  use  of ;  and  the  long 
period  during  which  it  has  been  an  object 
of  culture   has    doubtle&s,  as   in    other 
known  Instances,  so  altered  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  that  it  is  not  recognis-  I 
able  in  its  original  form,  if  such  exists  at  ' 
the  present  day.    The  Bible  affords  ample 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  fiax 
as  a  material  for  weaving  cloth.    We  read 
(Gen.  xli.  42)  that  Pharaoh  clothed  Joseph 
In  fine  linen,  and  In  the  account  of  the  ' 
plagues  with  which  the  Egyptians  were 
visited  (Ex.  ix.  31),  we  are  told  that  the 
fiax  was  smitten;  from  which  passages  i 
It  would  appear  not  only  that  the  art  of 
weaving  had  reached  a  high  state  of  per- 1 
fection,  but  also  that  flax  was  one  of  the  | 
agricultural  plants  of  Egypt  at  that  early 
period  ;  andthisisconflnned  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  its  culture  which  occur  In 
ancient  Egyptian  pictures  which  have  de- 1 
scended  to  us.    Moreover,  microscopista  ' 
taave  proved  that  the  cloth  used  for  wrap-  i 


ping  round  mummies,  the  antiquity  of  i 
which  is  undeniable,  was  made  of  flax. 
Flax  and  linen  formed  an  article  of  com- 
merce between  the  ancient  Egyptians  and' 
Greeks.  The  plant  was  also  cultivated  by 
the  early  Romans ;  but  as  their  clothinsrj 
was  chiefly  made  of  wool,  it  did  not  find, 
much  favour. 

In  modem  times  the  culture  of  Flax  !«' 
widely  spread  In  the  northern  hemisphere,' 
extending  from  the  tropics  In  India  and; 
Egypt  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europes., 
The  principal  producing  country,  and. 
that  from  which  we  obtain  the  greater 
portion  of  our  supply,  is  Russia,  flax  beiner 
an  Important  crop  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  that  country ;  but  large  impor- 
tations are  likewise  received  from  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Prussia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, our  total  Imports  in  1860  amountlngr 
to  1,464,810  cwts.,  in  addition  to  which  a 
considerable  quantity  Is  annually  produced 
in  our  own  country,  mainly,  however.  In 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  processes  which  flax  undergoes  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  spinner, 
vary  in  different  places,  but  the  general 
principle  is  the  same  In  all,  and  although 
numerous  new  processes  have  been  In- 
vented for  shortening  the  time  occupied 
by  the  various  stages,  none  has  yet  entire- 
ly superseded  the  old  modes.  They  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  six  operations  '.—RippHno, 
which  consists  In  the  removal  of  the  seed- 
capsules  by  drawing  the  stem  through  a 
kind  of  comb.  St&eping  or  watering,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  separa- 
tion of  the  fibre  from  the  wood,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  mucilage.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  flax-straw  Is  tied  in  bundles  and  placed 
in  ponds  or  rivers,  where  It  Is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  period  of  eight  to  twelve  days,  ; 
when  it  is  taken  out,  and  then  undergoes 
Qrassingt  the  bundles  being  untied  and  ! 
the  straw  spread  out  evenly  and  regularly 
on  pasture  land,  and  frequently  turned  so 
as  to  expose  both  sides  to  be  washed  and 
bleached  by  exposure  to  the  rain  and  sun. 
Then  follows  Breaking^Xij  which  operation 
the  woody  part  of  the  stem  is  broken  pre- 
vious to  Scutching,  which  removes  all  the 
broken  fragments  left  adhering  after  the 
last  process.  These  two  operations  are  ge- 
nerally effected  by  machinery,  but  were 
formerly  performed  by  hand  labour.  After 
scutching,  fiax  finds  Its  way  Into  the  mar- 
ket, but  before  being  used  by  the  spinner 
it  undergoes  a  sixth  operation  called  Bccfc- 
ling,  which  removes  all  extraneous  matter 
and  completely  separates  and  arranges 
the  filaments  in  parallel  order.  It  consists 
In  drawing  the  flax  over  sharp  iron  spikes 
arranged  in  a  quincunx  manner  and  in- 
serted into  oblong  pieces  of  wood. 

Besides  the  fibre  of  the  Flax  plant,  its  oily 
seeds,  known  as  Linseed,  are  a  commercial 
article  of  considerable  importance,  no  less 
than  1,330,623  quarters  having  been  im- 
ported in  1860,  principally  from  Russia  and 
India,  for  the  supply  of  our  oll-mllls.  The 
finest  kind  of  Unseed  oil  is  the  product 
of  simple  pressure,  and  is  called  '  cold- 
drawn  ; '  but  the  ordinary  kind  is  obtained 
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by  breakingr  up,  beating,  and  re-presslng 
the  marc  or  cake  left  after  the  last  process. 
It  is  a  non-drying  oil,  but  by  boiling  with 
sugar  of  lead,  red-lead,  or  white  vitriol.  It 
is  converted  into  a  drying  oil  fit  for  the 
use  of  painters,  by  whom  It  Is  most  ex- 
tensively employed.  The  cake  is  greatly 
valued  by  agriculturists  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, and  in  addition  to  that  made  in  this 
country,  large  importations  are  received 
from  abroad,  mainly  from  the  United 
States.  [A.  S.] 

LIONDBNT.    (Fr.>    Leontodon. 

LIOyS-BAR.  A  common  name  In  the 
Andes  for  some  species  of  Culcitium ;  also 
Egpeletia,  and  Leonotis, 

LTOirS-FOOT.  Leowtopodium ;  also  Hy- 
menomena  Toumcfortii,  Alchemilla  vul- 
garis, Nabalu8  Fraseri,  and  N.  serpentarius. 

LIOITS-LEAP.  Leontice,  especially  L. 
LeorUopetalon. 

LION'S-PAW.    Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

LION'8-TAIL.    Leonotis  Leanurus. 

LION-S-TOOTH.    Leontodmu 

LIPARIA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosm  of 
the  snborder  Papilionacece  and  tribe  Li- 
pnrieee,  consisting  of  South  African  shrubs, 
with  undivided  alternate  lanceolate  rigid 
and  pungent  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers in  terminal  heads.  The  genus  differs 
from  Priestley  a  chiefly  in  the  lowest  divi- 
sion of  the  calyx,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  others,  being  coloured  and  petal-like. 
There  are  three  or  four  species,  amongst 
which  L.  spluerica  is  remarkable  for  the 
dense  nodding  flower-heads,  fully  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

LIPARIS.  This  genus  of  small-flowered 
orchids  consists  of  about  an  equal  number 
of  terrestrial  and  epiphytal  herbs,  and  Is 
distinguished  among  the  malaxideous  ge- 
nera by  their  four  collateral  pollen-masses, 
and  by  their  free  lateral  sepals,  entire 
lip  plane  at  the  base,  and  elongated  semi- 
terete  column.  One  or  two  are  European 
or  North  American,  but  the  majority  are 
Indian  or  Javanese.  [T.  M.] 

LI  POCH2ETA.  A  genus  of  GmnpositoB,  of 
the  tribe  HeliarUhe<B,  and  very  nearly  allied 
tn  the  opposite-leaved  Verheaina,  dlstln- 
flruii>hed  chiefly  by  the  achenes,  which  are 
scarcely  winged,  those  of  the  ray  having 
usually  three  angles  and  short  awns,  whilst 
those  of  the  disk  have  only  two  and  are 
often  abortive.  There  are  about  ten  spe- 
cies, natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
an  eleventh  from  the  Galapagos,  which  has 
been  published  under  the  name  of  MacroBa. 
They  are  all  rough  or  hoary  herbs  orunder- 
shrubs  of  little  interest  or  beauty. 

LIPPIA.    A  large  genus  of  Verbenaeeoe, 

I  containing  nearly  a  hundred  species,  na- 

j  tives  of   America.    They    are   herbs  or 

shrubs,  generally  with  glands  containing 

an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  simple  opposite 

[  or  vertldllate  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in 

beads  or  spikes.    The  calyx  is  two  or  four- 


^  toothed  or  two-lipped ;  the  corolla  strongly 
two-lipped,  with  the  upper  lip  notched  and 
the  lower  much  larger  and  three-lobed; 
the  stamens  included ;  the  ovary  two-celled 
surmounted  by  a  capitate  stigma.  The 
small  capsular  fruit  is  two-celled  and  two- 
seeded,  [w.  c.i 

LIQUIDAMBAR.  A  genus  of  AMn- 
gxacete,  consisting  of  trees,  with  alternate 
petiolate  stipuled  leaves,  and  unisexual 
flowers  in  catkins.  The  flowers  are  monoe- 
cious, surrounded  by  a  four-leaved  decidu- 
ous Involucre ;  the  male  catkins  conical  or 
suhglobular  with  numerous  anthers ;  the 
female  subglohular,  surrounded  by  scales  ; 
ovary  two-celled,  with  numerous  ovules, 
the  fruit  forming  a  sort  of  strobllus.  They 
are  natives  of  North  America,  Java,  and 
Asia  Minor.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LIQUIDAMBAR  COPAL.  (Pr.)  Liquid- 
amhax  styraciflua,  —  k  FEUILLE8  DE 
CETERACH.  Omiptonia  asplenifolia.  — 
DU  LEVANT.    Liguidambar  orientaU. 

LIQUIRITIA.    Glycyrrhiza. 

LIQUOR  AMNIOS.  The  fluid  that  is 
contained  in  the  sac  within  which  the  em- 
bryo is  engendered. 

LIQUORICE.  Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  — , 
WILD.  Abrua ;  also  an  American  name 
for  Galium  circcezans. 

LIRELLA.  A  linear  shield  with  a  fur- 
row along  Its  middle,  In  such  lichens  as 
Opegrapha. 

LIRICONFANCT.    Cmvallaria  majalis. 

LIRIODENDRON.  A  name  derived  from 
the  Greek  words  signifying  Lily-tree,  and 
applied  to  a  genus  of  MagnoliacecB,  the 
only  representative  of  which  Is  the  well- 
known  Tulip-tree  of  North  America.  This 
tree  attains  a  height  of  140  feet  in  America, 


Lirlodendron  tuHpirerum. 

and  of  50  to  100  feet  in  this  country.  Tlie 
bark  is  smooth,  the  leaves  large,  bright 
green,  truncate  at  the  point,  four-lobed 
and  somewhat  like  a  saddle  In  shape ;  hence 
the  tree  Is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
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Saddle-tree.  The  stipules  Are  large,  oppo- 
site, flat,  and  serve  the  function  ctf  scales 
to  the  young  buds,  which  are  bent  down- 
wards, becoming  subsequently  erect,  when 
the  stipules  fall  off.  The  flowers  are  large, 
somewhat  like  a  tulip  In  appearance;  they 
have  a  calyx  of  three  deciduous  segments 
which  are  turned  down,  and  a  corolla  of 
Blx  erect  petals  forming  a  kind  of  cup  of 
bell,  and  both  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish 
variegated  with  yellow  and  orange.  The 
fruits  of  the  Tulip-tree  do  not  split  when 
ripe,  as  those  of  Magnolia  do. 

The  noble  appearance  of  this  tree  renders 
it  a  great  favourite  In  English  pleasure 
grounds,  but  the  flowers  are  not  produced 
until  it  has  attained  an  age  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years.  In  America  the  wood,  which 
Is  yellow  or  whitish  according  to  age,  is 
employed  by  the  Indians  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  canoes,  for  which  purpose 
its  lightness  renders  it  available.  It  is  like- 
wise used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  by  coach- 
builders  for  the  panels  of  coaches,  &c. 
The  tree  shares  in  the  bitter  tonic  principle 
common  to  most  of  the  trees  of  the  Mag- 
nolia family.  The  foliage  of  the  Tnllp-tree 
assumes  in  autumn  an  Intensely  bright 
golden  yellow  hue.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LIRIOSMA.  A  genus  of  Olacacem,  con- 
sisting of  a  Brazilian  tree  with  soft  yellow 
odoriferous  wood,  alternate  elliptical  gla- 
brous leaves,  and  axillary  flower-panicles 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  The  flowers  have 
a  caJyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with  a  trun- 
cate limb,  and  nine  stamens,  of  which  six 
are  sterile,  petaloid,  and  bifid.     [J.  T.  S.] 

JilS.  (Pr.)  Inliumcandidnm.  —  ASPHO" 
DELE.  HemeroealUa  flava.  —  D'ANGLE- 
TERRE.  TrUxiphioides.  —  DEGITERNB- 
SEY.  Nerine  samienaia.  —  DE  MAI.  Con^ 
vallaria  majalia.  —  DB  PORTUGAL.  Iria 
xiphioidea.  —  DE  SAINT  BRUNO.  Antheri- 
cum  Liliastrum.  —  DE  SAINT  JACQUES. 
Amaryllia  or  Sprekelia  formoaiaaima.  ~ 
DES  ALLOBROGES.  ArUhenmm  Lilia- 
strum. —  DES  INCAS.  Alstromeria  Pele- 
grina.,    —  D'ESPAGNE.      Iria  xiphioidea. 

—  D'ETANG.  NympJueaalba.  —  DESVAL- 
LEES.  Convallariamajalia.  —  18ABELLB. 
LiltHm  testaceum.  —  JACINTHS.  Sdlla 
italica.     —  JAUNE.     Bemerocallis  flava. 

—  JAUNE  DORB.  Lycoria  aurea.  —  MA- 
THIOLB.  Pancratium  maritimum.  — 
NARCISSE.  Pancratium  maritimum ;  also 
Sternbergia  lutea.  —  TURBAN.  Lilium 
pomponium. 

LISER^.    (Fr.)    ConvolvuHua  arvenais. 

LISERON.  (Fr.>  C<mvolmdu8.  —  DB 
MICHAUX.  PharMHa  hederacea.  —  DB 
PORTUGAL.  Ckmvolvulus  tricolm^.  —DES 
HAIES.  Calyategia  aepium.  —  EPINEUX. 
Smilax  aapera.  —  GRAND.  Calyategia 
aepium.    —  NOIR.   Polygonum  Convolvulw. 

—  PETIT.  Oonvolvtauaarvenaia.  —  SATINE. 
Convolvulus  Oneorum. 

LI8ET.       (Pr.)       Convolvulus  arvensis. 

—  PIQUANT.    SmUax  aspera. 

LISIANTHUS.  A  genus  of  OenHanaeecBt 
consisting  of  tropical  American  herbs  or 


underahrubs,  with  decussate  sessile  or 
stalked  ribbed  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
more  or  less  clustered,  axillary  or  terminal ; 
the  calyx  bell-shaped,  with  five  erect  seg- 
ments, membranous  at  their  edges;  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  purple  red  blue  or 
yellowish-green  in  colour,  withering  on 
the  plant,  its  tube  slightly  Irregular ;  the 
stamens  five,  within  the  corolla,  the  an- 
thers ultimately  rolled  back;  the  capsule 
two-celled. 

The  flowers  of  L.  Ruaaellianus  are  very 
handsome ;  while  those  of  L.  prineeps  are 
described  as  constituting  the  plant  one  of 
the  noblest  In  existence.  It  Is  a  green- 
house shrub  with  long  hanging  flowers  of 
a  rich  scarlet  melting  into  yellow  at  either 
end,  and  having  an  emerald  green  flve- 
lobed  limb.  [M.  T.  M.J 

LISSANTHE.  A  genus  of  Epacridacece, 
entirely  conflned  to  Australia  and  Tasma- 
nia. They  are  small  rigid  shrubs,  some- 
times not  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
high,  and  seldom  exceeding  flve  or  six 
feet,  having  small  scattered  sharp-pointed 
often  needle-shaped  leaves,  and  very  small 
usually  white  flowers,  borne  either  singly 
or  in  short  spikes  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches.  The  corolla  Is  funnel-shaped,  des- 
titute of  the  hairs  upon  the  limb  possessed 
by  its  congeners,  whence  the  generic  name 
from  liaaoat  smooth,  and  anthos,  a  flower. 
The  fruit  is  a  small  fleshy  berry  containing 
a  hard  stone.  That  of  several  species  is 
eatable.  L.  sapida,  a  native  of  South- 
eastern Australia,  is  called  the  Australian 
Cranberry  on  account  of  Its  resemblance 
both  In  size  and  colour  to  our  European 
cranberry,  but  its  flesh  Is  thin,  and  more 
like  that  of  the  Siberian  crab.  L.  atrigoaa 
and  L.  montana  are  eaten  In  Tasmania, 
the  latter  being  a  very  dwarf  mountain 
species  bearing  large  white  transparent 
fleshy  fruits.  [A.  S.] 

LISSOCHILUS.  A  genus  of  vandeous 
African  orchids,  of  terrestrial  habit,  with 
striated  or  plicate  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
rather  showy  flowers  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudobulbs.  It  comes  near 
Eulophia,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  great 
disproportion  between  sepals  and  petals. 
The  sepals  are  small,  reflexed  or  spreading; 
the  petals  large,  spreading,  wing-like ;  the 
lip  saccate;  the  column  short,  erect;  and 
the  pollen-masses  two  in  number,  bilobed 
behind,  with  a  short  linear  caudicle,  and  a 
triangular  gland.  The  species  are  not  very 
numerous.  [T.  M.] 

LISTERA.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  or- 
chids, consisting  of  slender  herbs  with  a 
rootstock  bearing  a  mass  of  thiekish  fibres, 
and  two  leaves  at  some  distance  from  the 
ground,  and  so  near  together  as  to  appear 
opposite.  The  flowers  are  small,  green.  In 
a  slender  raceme;  the  sepals  and  petals 
nearly  alike,  short  and  spreading;  the  lip 
longer,  linear,  and  two-cleft;  there  Is  no 
spur;  and  the  anther  is  fixed  by  its  base  In 
a  cavity  at  the  top  of  the  short  column. 
There  are  but  few  species,  natives  of 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  or  North  America 


Tiro  are  British  :  L.  ooata^  the  common 
Tir&y-blade,  which  has  a  stem  often  above 
a  foot  hisrb,  and  broadly  ovate  leaven  two 
to  four  inches  long ;  and  L.  eordata^  a  more 
northern  moont^n  plant,  seldom  above 
six  inches  high,  with  the  leaves  small,  and 
nsoally  slightly  cordate. 

LITANTHBS.  A  genus  of  JAUaua,  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  An  extremely  small 
herb,  with  a  bulb  almost  the  size  of  a  pea, 
abrtetle4ike  scape  appearing  before  the 
loaves,  and  a  single  small  drooping  flower, 
with  a  greenish-white  tubular  cylindrical 
perianth,  having  a  six-deft  limb,  and  six 
included  stamens.  [J.  T.  SJ 

LITCHL  The  fruit  of  NepheHnm  Litehi, 
a  plant  sometimes  referred  to  Buphoria  or 
Dimocairpiu. 

LITHOCARPU8.  A  genus  of  Ovpvifr 
ftTiB,  consisting  of  lofty  trees  with  alter- 
nate entire  leaves,  and  monoecious  flowers 
in  catkins.  The  male  catkins  are  filiform, 
with  a  cup-shaped  six-cleft  perianth,  and 
twelve  to  twenty  stamens  inserted  at  its 
base ;  while  the  female  flowers  are  sessile 
on  a  common  rachis,  surrounded  by  scales. 
The  fruit  is  a  hard  nut,  enclosed  in  scales. 
L.jaceiMi»  is  the  only  species.    [J.  H.  R3 

LITH08PERMITM.  The  Gromwell  genus, 
a  large  group  of  Boraginaeea^  known  by 
having  the  corolla  regular,  funnel-shaped 
or  salver-ehaped,  without  scales  at  the 
throat,  where  are  often  five  plaits;  and  by 
the  nuts  not  being  contracted  at  the  base, 
and  having  a  flat  surface  of  adhesion  to 
the  receptacle.  The  species  are  generally 
distributed,  but  most  numerous  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  They 
are  rough  strigosely  hairy  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  bracteated  racemes  of  purple, 
blue,  white,  or  yellow  flowers.     [J.  T.  8.] 

LITHOXYLON-  A  genus  of  Suphorbior 
ceee,  established  by  Endlicher  for  the  Seeur 
rineganttida,  an  Otaheitan  plant,  differing 
in  some  slight  particulars  from  the  rest  of 
that  genus. 

LITHT-TREE.    Viburnum  Lantana. 

LITMUS.  A  bine  dye  prepared  from 
SoceeUa  tanctoria  and  some  other  lichens, 
by  maceration  and  occasional  agitation  in 
a  mixture  of  urine,  lime,  and  potash.  A 
kind  of  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the 
lichen  l>ecome8  first  reddish,  and  then  blue. 
When  dried  it  has,  if  rubbed  with  the  nail, 
a  coppery  tint  like  indigo.  Litmus  is  of 
great  importance  to  chemists,  as  it  affords 
a  d^icate  test  for  acids  and  alkalies,  since 
blue  litmus  acquires  from  acids  a  red  tint, 
which  is  restored  by  alkalies.  For  this 
I  purpose  paper  is  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
Utmns,  and  then  dried  and  bound  up  in 
packets ;  when  so  prepared,  it  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  test-paper.  [M.  J.  R] 

LITOBROGHL/L    A  genus  of  pterold 

Ifems,  closely  alUed  Indeed  to  PteHs  itself, 

from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  reticnla- 

,  tkm  of  the  veins  of  the  fronds.   From 

I  Ampkmeatra,  another  reticulated  genus  of 

PkridMB,  it  is  known  by  the  absence  of 


free  veinlets  from  the  areoles ;  while  L<m- 
chiiis,  which  also  agrees  with  it  in  this 
particular,  is  known  by  its  sort  being  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  sinuses  of 
the  segments,  whence  it  takes  a  Innate 
form,  those  of  lAMyrochia  being  con- 
tinuous along  the  whole  margin  of  the 
segments.  The  group  DoryopterUt  with 
simple  or  palmate  fronds,  which  is  some' 
times  separated  as  adistinct  genus,  has  the 
veins  hidden  in  the  substance  of  the  fronds ; 
while  in  true  LUobroekia  the  fronds  are 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnate,  and  the 
veins  are  more  distinctly  visible.  They 
are  nearly  all  of  them  natives  of  tropical 
climates,  and  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  both  hemispheres.      (T.  MJ 

LITB^X  A  genus  of  Indian  trees  of 
the  laurel  family,  with  reticulated  leaves 
and  fiowers  in  axillary  tufts,  protected  by 
numerous  overlapping  scales  which  fall 
off  after  a  time.  The  flowers  are  unisexual, 
both  males  and  females  having  a  four  to 
six-parted  deciduous  perianth :  the  former 
with  six  stamens  having  four-celled  an- 
thers, and  some  of  the  stamens  glandular 
at  the  base;  the  latter  with  four  or  six 
sterile  stamens,  and  a  number  of  glands 
surrounding  the  ovary.  The  fruit  is  fleshy, 
and  placed  upon  the  thickened  top  of  the 
flower-stalk.  pLT.M.] 

LITTJSA.  TTnder  this  name  Tagliabue, 
an  Italian  botanist,  described  a  South 
American  Agave,  which  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe  in  the  garden  of  the 
Duke  of  Lltta,  near  Milan,  in  1815;  but 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Agave  gemi- 
niflora.  It  has  a  short  stout  trunk, bearing 
on  its  summit  a  dense  crowd  of  narrow 
whip-like  dull-green  leaves,  from  the 
midst  of  which,  once  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  plant,  rises  a  straight  spear-like  stem, 
twenty  or  more  feet  high,  bearing  an  Im- 
mense number  of  yellowish-green  flowers, 
with  long  protruding  stamens  furnished 
with  versatile  anthers.  [A.  S.] 

LITTLEGOOD.    Euphorbia  helioaeopia. 

LITTORAL.    Growing  on  the  sea-shore. 

LITTORELLA.  An  herbaceous  perennial 
belonging  to  the  Plantaginaceai,  common 
on  the  margins  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
lakes,  where  it  forms  a  turf.  The  leaves, 
all  of  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
roots,  are  grass-like  but  fieshy;  and  the 
flowers  are  some  barren  and  some  fertile, 
the  latter  sessile  among  the  leaves,  the 
former  elevated  in  scapes  two  or  three 
inches  high,  and  remarkable  for  their  four 
long  slender  filaments  and  tremulous  an- 
thers. L.  laeuBtrie,  commonly  called  Shore- 
weed,  is  the  only  species.  [0.  A.  J.] 

LITUATB.  Forked,  with  the  points  a 
little  turned  outwards. 

LITURATB.  When  spots  are  formed  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  surface. 

LIVECHB.    (Fr.)    LevistUmm. 

LIVELONG,  or  LIVB-FOR-EVER.  Sedwn 
Telephium. 

TT 
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LIVER-LEAF.    Hepaiiea. 

LIVERWORT.  Marchantia  polymorphcu 
—,  GROUND.  The  herbalists'  name  for 
Pettidea  canina.  Dr.  Mead's  once  celebrated 
remedy  for  hydrophobia.  —.NOBLE.  Ha- 
patica  triloba. 

LIVBRWORTa  Llndley*8  name  for  the 
MarchantiacecB. 

LIVID.  Clouded  with  Intermingled  grey- 
ish brownish  and  bluish  tints. 

LIVISTONA.  The  geographical  range  of 
this  genus  of  palms  extends  from  Upper  As- 
sam and  Southern  China,  through  Malacca 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
to  the  continent  of  Australia,  reaching  as 
far  south  as  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Of  the 
eight  or  ten  known  species,  two  are  noble 
trees  attaining  the  height  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet,  while  the  others  seldom  ex- 
ceed twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Their  leaves 
are  terminal  and  fan-shaped,  divided  into 
numerous  segments,  which  are  split  at  the 
apex,  and  frequently  have  threads  hanging 
between  them,  while  the  footstalks  are 
sheathed  at  the  base  in  a  mass  of  netted 
fibres,  and  are  often  prickly  along  the  edges. 
Their  branching  flower-spikes  grow  out 
from  amongst  the  leaves,  and  have  several 
Incomplete  leathery  spathes  surrounding 
their  stalks.  The  flowers  have  a  three-cut 
calyx,  and  a  three-parted  corolla,  and  are 
all  perfect.  The  fruits  are  dry  and  one- 
seeded. 

L.  auBtreUiSt  also  called  Oorypha  cuiatrdliSt 
is  one  of  the  few  palms  belonging  to  the 
Australian  continent,  and  is  principally 
found  along  the  east  coast  to  as  far  as 
latitude  37°  S.  It  is  the  tallest  of  the  spe- 
cies, occasionally  attaining  upwards  of  a 
hundred  feet  In  height,  with  a  trunk  about 
a  foot  in  diameter.  Its  unexpanded  leaves, 
prepared  by  being  scalded  and  then  dried 
in  the  shade,  are  used  for  making  hats ; 
while  the  still  younger  and  more  tender 
leaves  are  eaten  like  cabbages.  In  Assam 
the  leaves  of  L.Jenkin8iana,  the  Toko  Pat 
of  the  natives,  are  used  for  making  the  pe- 
culiar umbrella  hats  worn  in  that  country, 
an.d  also  for  thatching  roofs,  &c.    [A.  S.] 

LIZARD'S  HERB.  GvnwpUebium  triUh 
bum. 

LIZARD'S  TAIL.    Saunanu. 

LIZARD'S  TONGUE.    Sauroglosaum. 

LLAVEA.  A  very  interesting  genus  of 
polypodiacemis  ferns,  belonging  to  the'scc- 
tlon  PlatylomecB,  and  sometimes  known  by 
the  name  Ceratodactvlis.  The  only  species, 
L.  coTdifoliOy  has  tflplnnate  glaucescent 
fronds,  the  lower  parts  of  which  have 
broadly  cordate-ovate  sterile  pinnules,  and 
the  upper  parts  long  linear  sillqulform 
fertile  ones,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to 
each  other.  The  sorl  are  In  simple  or  fork- 
ed contiguous  lines  near  the  ends  of  the 
free  veins,  the  frond-margin  being  some- 
what revolute  and  attenuated,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  spurious  induslum.  The  plant  is 
Mexican,  and  is  found  at  considerable 
elevations.  [T.  M.] 


LLITHI,  or  LITHRI.   LilhnM,  eaxubtoa. 

LLOTDIA.  A  liliaceous  plant,  from  five 
to  six  inches  high,  with  flowers  composed 
of  six  nearly  equal  spreading  persistent 
petals,  or  rather  sepals,  which  are  white, 
veined  with  red  or  green ;  stamens  not 
bearded,  the  anthers  and  style  erect.  •  The 
flower-stalk  is  invested  with  its  own  sheath, 
and  separated  by  an  elongation  of  the  root 
from  the  leaves,  of  which  the  most  distant 
encloses  within  its  fleshy  base  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  plant  of  the  following  season. 
The  plant  is  increased  by  offsets  or  creep- 
ing shoots  with  a  bulb  at  the  extremity, 
the  point  of  the  bulb  being  directed  to- 
wards the  parent  root.'  L.  serotina  was 
named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who 
first  discovered  the  plant  on  the  higher 
mountains  of  North  Wales.         [C.  A-  J.] 

LOASACEJS.  {LoasecB,  Loasada.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  cactal  alliance  of 
epigynous  Exogens.  Herbs  with  rigid  or 
stinging  hairs,  opposite  or  alternate  exstl- 
pulate  leaves,  and  showy  flowers.  Calyx 
adherent;  limb  four  to  flve-parted ;  petals 
five  or  ten,  often  hooded;  stamens  nu- 
merous, distinct  or  united  In  bundles; 
ovary  one-celled,  with  several  parietal 
placentas ;  style  single.  Fruit  capsular  or 
succulent;  seeds  albuminous.  American 
plants,  some  of  which  from  their  stinging 
qualities  are  called  Chili  Nettles.  There 
are  about  a  score  of  genera,  of  which  Loasa 
is  the  best  known.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LOASA.  The  typical  genus  of  Loaaacecs, 
and  one  of  those  having  ten  petals  in  a 
double  series,  the  five  inner  or  smaller  of 
which  in  this  case  are  furnished  with 
three  bristles  on  their  backs.  It  is  best 
distinguished  from  the  allied  ten-petaled 
genera  by  its  trifld  stigma,  with  acute 
conniving  lobes ;  and  by  Its  capsules  open- 
ing by  three  valves  at  their  shortly  ex- 
serted  summits.  All  the  species  belongr  to 
the  cool  regions  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
thrive  in  the  open  air  during  summer  in 
this  country,  several  being  grown  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  their  conspicuous 
yellow  or  orange  flowers.  Many  are  furnish- 
ed with  bristly  hairs  secreting  an  acrid 
fluid,  and  inflict  a  sharp  sting  when  incau- 
tiously handled.  [A.  S.] 

LOBBIA.  A  genus  of  AristolochiacecB, 
named  after  Mr.  Lobb,  a  botanical  traveller, 
and  comprising  a  climbing  pepper-like 
shrub,  with  wavy  knotted  branches,  stalk- 
ed leaves  without  stipules,  and  pendulous 
spikes  of  flowers  placed  on  a  thread-like 
four-sided  receptacle.  The  perianth  Is 
brownish-red,  bell-shaped,  with  a  three- 
lobed  Umb,  the  tube  having  a  prominent 
rim  running  round  the  Interior ;  stamens 
sixteen  to  eighteen,  inserted  on  a  disk  sur- 
mounting the  ovary,  and  united  with  the 
base  of  the  style,  the  filaments  free ;  ovary 
inferior,  linear,  four-celled.  The  shrub  is 
a  native  of  Singapore.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOBEBERRT.  A  common  name  for 
Coeeolobo. 
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LOBELIACEJS.  (LobeUadaO  A  natnral 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  Lindle>''8  campanal  alliance  of  epigy  nous 
Exogens.  Milky  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
sltemate  exstlpulate  leaves;  calyx  su- 
perior, its  limb  oftoi  flre-lobed;  corolla 
irregiUarly  flre-lobed,  often  deeply  cleft ; 
stamens  epigynous,  the  anthers  united ; 
stigma  fringed.  Fruit  capsular,  one  or 
more  celled,  opening  at  the  top;  seeds 
numerous,  with  albumen.  Found  chiefly 
in  tropical  and  subtropical  climates.  Acrid 
and  narcotic  qualities  prevail  in  the  order, 
which  contains  about  twenty-nine  genera, 
and  nearly  four)  hundred  species.  Exam- 
ples :  LobeJiOt  JHphocampylos,      [J.  H.  B.] 

LOBELIA.  This  genus  commemorates 
Matthew  Lobel,  a  physician  and  botanist 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  James  L  It  also 
forms  the  typical  family  of  LobeHaceas,  and 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  herbaceous 
plants,  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions  of  the  globe,  es- 
pecially in  America,  less  abundantly  found 
in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  In  general 
habit  the  species  vary  much,  but  are  more 
constant  in  the  characters  presented  by 
the  flowers,  which  have  a  flve-lobed  calyx 
with  a  yarionsly-shaped  tube;  a  corolla 
whose  tube  is  slit  along  the  upper  side, 
and  whose  limb  is  divided  into  two  lips, 
the  upper  of  two,  the  lower  of  three  di- 
visions ;  anthers  united  into  a  tube  round 
the  style,  two,  or  sometimes  all  of  them, 
hairy  at  the  top ;  and  an  ovary  more  or  less 
adherent  to  the  calyx. 

As  is  very  frequently  the  case  with 
milky-jolced  plants,  some  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  have  acrid  properties.  Such 
are  L,  eardinalU,  L.  tvphHiticat  and  espe- 
cially L.  infiata,  a  North  American  plant, 
sometimes  called  Indian  Tobacco,  the 
symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  as  well 
IS  its  flavour,  being  not  unlike  those  of 
totAcco.  Given  in  small  doses  it  operates 
as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  in  larger 
ones  as  an  emetic^  while  in  excessive  doses 
it  acts  as  a  powerful  acrid  narcotic  poison, 
causincr  great  prostration,  convulsions,  and 
death.  Serious  results  have  followed  the 
injudicious  administration  of  this  drug  by 
so-called  *  medical  botanists,'  who  deny 
that  the  plant  is  a  poison.  In  medicinal 
doses,  the  drug  has  been,  and  still  Is,  occa- 
sionally uaed  In  spasmodic  asthma  with 
advantage. 

Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are 
cultivated  In  English  gardens  for  the 
q>lendour  of  their  flowers,  among  which  L. 
oardbuUis,  L.  »plendens,  and  L.  fuigene  are 
eapecl^tij  conspicuous.  Several  varieties 
of  these  species  are  now  cultivated,  the 
flowers  at  which  present  every  shade  of 
scarlet,  purple,  and  blue.  L.  Erintta  is  a  low- 
growing  trailing  plant,  with  small  pale 
Nne  flowers,  much  used  as  a  bedding  plant. 
Two  species  are  British:  L.  Dortmarma, 
ftnmd  in  shallow  lakes,  and  £.uren«,  which 
grows  In  heathy  places.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOBSSTENS.  The  fmlts  of  OSordia  Jfyxa 
ndlaOfoHa, 


LOBIOLE.  One  of  the  small  lobes  into 
which  the  thallus  of  some  lichens  is.di  vided. 

LOBULE.  A  small  lobe.  Thus  lofmUUe 
means  divided  into  small  lobes. 

LOBLOLLY  WOOD.  The  wood  of  Cto- 
paniaglaJbra ;  also  of  PiaoTiia  eordata. 

LOBLOLLY  SWEETWOOa  A  West 
Indian  name  for  Bciadophylium  Jacquinii. 

LOBOCARPUS.  A  little-known  genus 
of  ArumaeecBt  having  the  fruit  described 
as  enclosed  within  a  persistent  tubular 
leathery  three-cleft  calyx,  and  as  consist- 
ing of  five  carpels  combined  into  a  flve- 
lobed  and  five-celled  fruit,  with  two  seeds 
in  each  celL  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOOELLI,  L00T7LL  The  peridia  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

L0CELLU8.  A  secondary  cell;  a  small 
cell  within  a  larger. 

LOOHERIA.  One  of  the  subgenera  of 
Achimene8,  consisting  of  erect  herbs  with 
axillary  or  subpaniculate  flowers,  the 
peculiar  features  of  which  are  an  oblique 
funnel-shaped  coroUa  much  larger  than 
the  calyx,  a  nearly  entire  flve-angled 
fleshy  ring  round  the  ovary,  and  a  two- 
cl^t  stigma.  A  Mrsuta  and  pedtmculata 
are  illustrations.  [T.  MJ 

LOCCLATE,  LOOULAB.  Divided  Into 
cells. 

LOOULUS,  LOCULAMENTUM.  A  ceU 
or  cavity.  Usually  the  cell  of  a  fruit  or 
ovary ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cavity  of  one  or 
more  carpels.  Also  the  perithedum  of 
certain  fungals. 

LOOULIOIDAL.  That  mode  of  dehis- 
cence which  consists  in  ripened  carpels 
splitting  or  dehiscing  through  their  backs. 

LOCTTLOSE.  Divided  by  internal  parti- 
tions into  cells,  as  the  pith  of  the  walnut- 
tree.   This  Is  never  applied  to  fruits. 

LOCUSTA.  A  spikelet  of  grasses ;  that 
is  to  say,  one  of  the  collections  of  florets 
formed  in  such  plants. 

LOCUST-BERRY.    Malpigkia  eoriacea. 

LOOUST-TREB.  OeraUmia  SiUqua;  Hbo 
Rdbifda  Pteud-Aeacla.  — ,  BASTARD. 
CleairatinifoUa.  —,  HONEY.  OledU8chia 
triacanthos.  —,  SWAMP  or  WATER.  Ols- 
ditachia  monoaperma.  — ^'WBST  INDIAN. 
Hymencea  CourbarU ;  also  Byraonima  eo- 
riacea  and  dnerea. 

L0DDI6ESIA.  A  small  glabrous  under- 
shrub  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  small 
purple  and  white  flowers  in  short  terminal 
racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and 
forms  of  Itself  a  genus  of  Leouminoace  in 
the  section  PapUionacecBf  nearly  allied  to 
Hypocalyptua,  but  differing  chiefly  in  the 
very  short  vexillum  or  upper  petal  and  in 
the  very  flat  ovate  acute  pod.  It  is  a  rather 
pretty  species,  and  has  been  in  cultivation, 
though  now  apparently  abandoned. 
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LODICULE.  The  hrpogynons  scale  of  a 
grass. 

LODOIOEA-  Prior  to  the  discovery  In 
1743  of  tbe  Seychelles  Islands,  the  exlBt> 
ence  of  the  palm,  L.  sechellarum,  upon 
which  this  genus  Is  founded,  was  unknown, 
but  Its  Immense  woody  nuts  were  fre- 
quently foimd  floating  upon  the  sea,  or 
were  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Ifal- 
dlve  Islands,  and  gare  rise  to  many  absurd 
fabulous  tales.  It  was  called  the  Double 
Cocoa-nut  Palm,  Coco  de  Mer,  or  Coco  des 
Maldives.  The  tree  has  a  near^  cylindrical 
trunk,  scarcely  exceeding  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  bearing  a  crown  of  large  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  some  of  which  are  upwards 
of  twenty  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  wide. 
They  are  of  two  sexes,  both  of  which 
have  three  sepals  and  three  petals  to  the 
flowers,  those  of  the  females  being  large, 
thick,  and  fleshy.  The  fruits  externally  are 
covered  with  a  thick  fibrous  husk,  and 
contain  usually  one,  but  sometimes  two  or 
even  three  immense  stones  or  nuts  with 
excessively  hard  and  thick  black  shells, 
each  being  divided  half-way  down  into 
two  lobes,  whence  the  popular  name. 

In  olden  times  Important  medicinal  vir- 
tues were  attributed  to  these  nuts,  water 
drunk  out  of  vessels  made  of  them  being 
supposed  to  preserve  people  from  all  oom- 
plalnts,  and  extravagant  prices  were  con- 
sequently paid  for  them.  At  the  present 
day  they  are  converted  into  various  do- 
mestic utensils,  while  the  wood  serves 
many  useful  purposes,  and  the  leaves  are 
made  into  hats  and  beautiful  baskets, 
cigar-cases,  &c.,  besides  b^ing  nsed  for 
thatching.  [A.  S.] 

This  magnificent  palm,  which  Is  found 
only  In  two  small  Islands,  Praslln  and 
Curiense,  belonging  to  the  Seychelles 
group,  requires  a  great  length  of  time  to 
arrive  at  maturity.  The  shortest  period 
before  it  puts  forth  its  flower-buds  is 
thirty  years,  and  a  hundred  years  elapse 
before  it  attains  Its  full  growth.  From  the 
age  of  flfteen  to  twenty-flve  years  It  Is  In 
Its  greatest  beauty,  the  leaves  at  this  pe- 
riod being  much  larger  than  they  are  sub- 
sequently. The  stem  grows  quite  upright, 
straight  as  an  iron  pillar,  and  in  the  male 
trees  frequently  attains  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  the  females  being  shorter.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  It  first  puts  forth  Its  blos- 
soms, the  males  forming  enormous  catkins 
about  three  feet  In  length  and  three  Inches 
in  diameter,  while  the  females  are  set  on  a 
strong  zigzag  stalk,  from  which  hang  four 
or  five,  or  sometimes  as  many  as  eleven 
nuts,  averaging  about  401bs.  weight  each. 
From  the  time  of  fiowering  to  the  matura- 
tion of  the  fruit,  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years 
elapses,  the  full  size,  however,  being  attain- 
ed in  about  four  years,  at  which  time  it  is 
soft  and  full  of  a  semi-transparent  jelly- 
like substance.  The  arrangements  pro- 
vided by  nature  for  the  roots  of  this  tree, 
are  of  a  most  peculiar  kind.  The  base 
of  the  stem  is  rounded,  and  fits  Into  a  nsr 
tural  bowl  or  socket  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  In  diameter  and  eighteen  Inches  In 


depth ;  this  bowl  Is  pierced  with  hundreds 
of  small  oval  holes  about  the  size  of  a 
thimble,  with  hollow  tubes  correspondinar 
on  the  outside,  through  which  the  roots 
penetrate  the  ground  on  all  sides,  never 
however  becoming  attached  l  to  the  bowl, 
their  partial  elasticity  aifording  an  almost 
Imperceptible  but  very  necessary  *  play*  to 
the  parent  stem  when  struggling  a^nst 
the  force  of  violent  gales.  This  bowl  Is  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  shell  of  the  nut, 
only  much  thicker ;  It  rots  very  slowly,  for 
It  has  been  found  quite  perfect  and  entire 
In  every  respect  sixty  years  after  the  tree 
has  been  cat  down.  The  reprehensible 
practice  of  destroying  the  trees  for  tbe 
sake  of  their  nuts  will.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  Coco  de  Mer, 
which  will  become  In  reality  as  rare  as  it 
was  supposed  to  be  by  the  voyagers  who 
picked  up  the  first  known  specimens  of  its 
nuts  fioatlng  on  the  sea.  CT.  M.] 

LCEFLIN6IA.  A  small  genus  otJUeee- 
brocetP,  consisting  of  small  annuals  from 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  California. 
They  have  awl-shaped  opposite  leaves, 
brlstle-lIke  half-adhering  stipules,  and  very 
small  sessile  flowers  In  pairs  or  threes  In 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  the  forks  of 
the  dlchotomous  branches,  forming  small 
dense  fasciculate  cymes.  [J.  T.  aj 

LOGAinACEJB.  (Spigataeea,  Stryehneas, 
PotaliaeetBt  CcBloatylea,  LoganiadB.)    A  na- 
tural order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  gentianal  alliance  of 
perigynous  Exogens.     Herbs,  shrubs,  or  : 
trees,  furnished  with  opposite  entire  sti- 
pulate leaves ;  calyx  Inferior,  four  to  five-  ' 
parted  ;  corolla  four,  five,  or  ten-cleft,  with  i 
convolute  or  valvate  ssstlvatlon  ;  stamens  | 
varying  In  number,  not  always  equal  to  the  j 
parts  of  the  corolla.    Fruit  a  two-celled 
capsule  with  loose  placentas,  or  a  berry, 
or  succulent  with  one  or  two  nucules ; 
seeds  usually  peltate,  with  albumen.  They 
Inhabit  chiefly  tropical  and  warm  coun- 
tries.  The  plants  are  bitter  and  highly 
poisonous.    The  poison-nut,  Stryehnos  nux 
vomica,  belongs  to  the  order.    There  are 
upwards  of  thirty  genera  and  nearly  two 
hundred  species.    Examples:  £<van.ia,An- 
gelia,  and  Biryehnos.  [J.  H.  B.J 

LOGANIA.  A  genus  of  Monopetala 
which  has  given  Its  name  to  the  order 
]x>ganiaeetB.  It  consists  of  flfteen  or  six- 
teen Australian  species,  and  one  from  New 
Zealand,  all  herbs  or  smaU  shrubs,  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers  In 
axillary  or  terminal  cymes  or  panicles.  In 
botanical  characters  they  difFer  chiefly  from 
BtuUUeia  (by  some  referred  to  Bcrophu- 
lariaceoB)  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  being 
usually  in  fives  instead  of  In  fours.  In 
foliage  and  habit,  and  In  the  absence  of 
that  stellate  down  or  tomentum  so  uni- 
versal In  Suddleia.  None  of  the  species 
are  of  any  particular  Interest  either  as  use- 
ful or  ornamental  plants. 

LOGGERHEADS.    Oentaterea  niffra. 

LOGWOOD.    The  wood  of  Hmnatoxylon 


eeempechianunu  — ,  BABTARD.  Acaeia 
Berteriuna.  —,  WEST  INDIAN.  Ceano- 
thus  ChloroxyUm. 

LOISBLEURIA.  A  genus  of  Bricacea, 
the  ouly  species  of  which,  X.  proeumbetu, 
la  sometimes  called  Azalea  procumbena. 
It  is  a  low  trailing  evergreen  shrub,  with 
small  opposite  ovate  or  oblong  leaves, 
and  small  rose-coloured  flowers  in  terminal 
closters,  these  baring  a  calyx  of  five  sepals, 
a  campanulate  five-lobed  corolhi,  and  a 
capsule  with  two  <3V  three  cells  containing 
several  seeds.  It  is  found  on  mountain 
moors  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  in  our  own  country 
on  the  Scottish  Highlands.  CT.  M.] 

LOLIUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Hordea,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  inflorescence  being  in  close  spikes, 
with  the  solitary  spikelets  placed  edge- 
ways along  the  rachis ;  glumes  solitary,  or 
with  that  next  the  rachis  very  minute,  hav- 
ing three  or  more  flowers.  The  Ray  or  Rye 
Grasses  are  among  the  most  valuable  spe- 
des  cultivated  in  Britain,  alike  useful  as 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  grass  seeds  for  sowing 
on  land  intended  for  permanent  pasture, 
and  for  grrowing  singly  as  crops  in  alter- 
nate husbandry  cultivation.  L.  perenne  and 
the  variety  called  L.  Ualieum  are  the  best 
kinds,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  now 
extensively  grown  in  all  districts  where 
good  farming  is  carried  on.  By  proper 
management  the  first  crop  may  be  ready 
for  cutting  in  April,  and  three  more  cut- 
tings  of  after-grass  during  the  season. 
One  of  tbe  few  deleterious  grasses  is  L. 
tamdentum,  or  Darnel,  whl^  sometimes 


LoUttxn  temuleotam. 

prevails  to  a  dangerous  extent  among 
white  crops,  particularly  wheat.  WTien 
ground  up  with  the  com  and  made  Into 
oread,  it  is  said  to  produce  poisonous 
etteeta  on  the  system,  such  as  headache, 
drowsiness,  vertigo,  &o.  [D.  M.] 


'  LOLO.  The  name  in  some  parts  of  the 
,  Pacillc  for  cocoa-nut  oiL 

LOMAGRAMMA.  A  genus  of  ferns  of 
the  section  TVsnitideo',  found  in  tbe  Philip- 
pine Islands.    They  have  pinnate  fronds, 

I  with  the  pinnae  articulated,  and  thie  fertile 
ones  contracted,  the  venation  uniformly 
reticulated,  and  the  fructification  forming 

I  non-indusiate  linear  continuous  niarglniU 
lines  of  spore-cases.  There  is  only  one 
species  described.  [T  M.] 

LOMANDRA.    Zerotei. 

LOMARIA  An  extensive  genus  of  po- 
lypodiaceous  ferns  typical  of  the  section 
Lomariea.  They  are  various  in  size  and 
character,  but  agree  in  having  free  veins, 
with  linear  continuous  sorl,  on  a  broadlsh 
linear  receptacle  occupying  nearly  tbe 
whole  under  surface  of  the  contracted 
fertile  fronds.  The  indnslum  is  marginal, 
opening  on  the  inner  side,  while  from 
the  contraction  of  the  parts  the  sorus 
is  costal,  that  is,  close  to  the  midrib. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  Bleeknum,  with 
which  indeed  some  botanists  propose  to 
unite  them,  the  most  marked  distinction 
being  the  marginal  sort  of  Lmnaria  as 
opposed  to  the  evidently  intramarginal 
sori  of  BUchnum.  Lotnaria  always  has 
contracted  fertile  fronds,  while  those  of 
Blechnum  are  generally  not  at  all  contract- 
ed, but  this  is  not  an  absolute  distinction. 
The  species  occur  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  comprise  examples  with  sim- 
ple pinnatifld  and  pinnate  fronds,  while 
one  species,  L.  Fraseri,  has  a  slender  tree- 
like caudex  and  bipinnatlfld  fronds,  but 
it  Is  quite  exceptional  in  the  genus.  The 
close  affinity  between  Lomaria  and  Blech- 
num Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  our  native 
Blechnum  Spicant  is  frequently  included  In 
the  former  genus.  [T.  M.] 

LOMARIOPSI&  A  genus  of  acrostich- 
old  ferns  having  altogether  the  aspect  of 
Lomaria^  that  is  to  say,  bearing  coarse  pin- 
nate fronds,  the  fertile  ones  contracted ; 
but  dltfering  in  the  spore-cases  occupying 
the  whole  under  surfiice  of  the  fronds  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  the  margin,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  true  indusium.  They 
are  mostly  scandent  ferns,  climbing  up  the 
trees  of  tropical  forests,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  World.  [T.  MJ 

LOMATIA,  A  genus  of  ProteaeeoB,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives 
of  extrsrtropical  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
South-west  America.  They  have  simple 
pinnate  or  blpinnate  leaves,  generally 
toothed,  and  of  a  leathery  texture  i  and 
flowers  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  occa- 
sionally red,  and  having  an  irregular  spread- 
ing calyx  of  four  sepals,  four  sessile  an- 
thers, and  a  flliform  style  with  an  oblique 
dilated  stigma.  The  seed-vessel  is  an  ovate 
two-valved  leathery  follicle,  containing 
several  partially  winged  seeds.      CR.  HJ 

LOMATOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  LiUa- 
cecB  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  allied  to  AM 
and  Yucca,  having  a  tubular  corolla  like 
the  former,  but  differing  in  the  fruit, which 
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lB  not  membranoiis,  bat  soft  and  leathery ; 
also  in  the  seeds,  which  have  a  thick  black 
seed-coat.  From  Yucca  It  is  known  by  the 
perianth  not  having  the  leaves  all  separate. 
It  has  an  arborescent  stem  or  candex,  with 
the  leaves  collected  at  the  top,  elongate- 
lanceolate,  with  cartilaginous  spiny-ser- 
rate murglns,  and  axillaiy  peduncles  bear> 
Ing  paniculate  flowers.  [J.  T.  SJ 

LOMENTAOEiB.  A  suborder  of  Orwci- 
feroe  characterised  by  the  slliqua  or  pod 
being  lomentaceous,  that  Is,  having  com- 
plete transverse  partitions  separating  each 
seed  from  those  next  to  it.  Sometimes  the 
true  siliqua  is  barren,  and  the  seeds  are 
placed  in  the  partitioned  beak  of  the  pod. 
Among  British  plants  this  suborder  Is  re- 
presented by  CdMie  marUima^  Crambe  ma- 
ritimat  Raphanua  Baphanistrum,  and  JB. 
marUimus,  [J.  H.  B.] 

LOMENTUM  (adj.  LOMENTACEOUS). 
An  Indehiscent  legume,  which  separates 
spontaneously  by  a  transverse  articulation 
between  each  seed. 

LONOHITIS.  A  pterold  genus  of  ferns, 
having  large  herbaceous  twice  or  thrice 
pinnate  fronds,  and  a  thick  short  rhizome, 
the  fructification  forming  marginal  Indu- 
slate  lines  as  in  Pteri3,  but  differing  in 
being  of  a  lunate  figure  from  their  occu- 
pying the  rounded  sinuses  between  the 
segments  rather  than  the  margins  of  the 
segments  themselves.  This  Is  the  prevail- 
ing character,  but  occasionally  the  sori  are 
extended  up  the  sides  of  the  segments. 
They  occur  In  the  Mauritius,  Madagascar, 
the  Cape,  and  South  America.         [T.  M.] 

LONCHOOARPUa  An  extensive  genus 
of  leguminous  plants,  of  which  the  greater 
number  belong  to  tropical  America,  and 
seven  to  tropical  Africa.  Some  are  small 
trees,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  others  tall  climbing 
shrubs  with  woody  stems.  They  have  al- 
ternate pinnate  leaves,  except  in  a  solitary 
species  from  Southern  Mexico,  in  which 
they  are  reduced  to  a  single  leaflet;  and 
their  pea-like  flowers  are  in  racemes  and 
either  purple  reddish  or  white,  but  never 
yellow.  The  genus  is  solely  distinguished 
from  Its  congeners  by  Its  pods,the  structure 
of  its  flowers  not  differing  from  that  of 
Piacidia  and  other  allied  genera.  The  pod  Is 
flat,  much  longer  than  broad,  varying  from 
a  thin  paper-like  to  a  hard  woody  consist- 
ency, and  without  wings  along  the  edges, 
the  seed-bearing  edge  being  merely  thick- 
ened or  flattened. 

The  leaves  and  young  branches  of  several 
species  of  this  genus  are  employed  by  the 
Indians  of  South  America  for  poisoning 
flsh,  or  rather  for  intoxicating  them,  so 
that  they  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  In  an  Insensible  state,  and  are  thus 
captured,  but  afterwards  recover  and  are 
good  food.  One  species  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Indians  of  Guiana  was  called 
ifieou— its  Indian  name,  but  it  now  bears 
the  name  of  L.  ru/eacens.  [a.  S.] 

LONCHOSTOMA.    A  genus  of  the  hy- 


drophyllaceons  order,  having  the  border  of 
the  corolla  in  Ave  lanceolate  divisions  ;  and 
the  styles  two,  and  shorter  than  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  The  species  are  Cape  8taral>s, 
with  alternate  entire  ovate  leaves ;  tbe 
flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  [6.  D.] 

LONDESIA.  A  genus  of  Chmopodiacetm 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
L.  eriantha  Is  a  branched  annual  covered 
with  white  wool ;  the  leaves  alternate.  ol>- 
long  or  lanceolate,  entire ;  and  the  flowers 
on  short  axillary  branches,  in  involucrate 
brarteated  small  globose  heads :  they  'are 
polygamous,  the  females  more  abundant 
than  the  perfect  ones.  [J.  T.  8.3 

LONDON  PRIDE.    Saxifroffa  umbroaa. 

LONGAN,  or  LONG-YEN.  The  fruit  of 
Nephelium  Longanvm. 

LONG-BEARD.    TiUandaia  umeoidea. 

LONG-GLAND.    Maeradmia. 

LONGITUDO.  In  the  direction  of 
growth. 

LONG-PURPLE.   Shakspeare's  name  for 

Orchis  nuucula. 

LONICERA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
climbing  or  upright  shrubs  Inhabitlner 
both  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  and 
I  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  ornament 
and  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The 
genus  is  by  some  botanists  divided  Into 
two  subgenera,  Capri/olium  and  XyloBteum. 
In  its  widest  extent  It  includes  all  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Caprifoliacece  mark- 
ed  by  the  following  characters:  Calyx  small, 

flVP-ti~oth«»i1 :  fnrrilin  ♦~V":'~T  ■f*vr>-ir'left 
ge^r,  r.i!-    -r-      ■  ■    rle 

flb^'nu  \   j^-  ■  .  to 

thnv-...|k,i.  :  m, 

th-    ■ h    .NMj..„r^KMLiL-Vi^M.„.ih,Jl».Of 

St  .  i]n?  twisTfTj  UFtniitinc;  af  Mtl- 

to:  r  U  kiii.i^T]  w  iH?ed  anj  ^ae?H^^!p- 

ti<  I  ]t  mty  txj  miUrtM  in  ttiLeslns 

thi:  ■!■.  ■.  uietlci  wlrb  red  uidyrUttw  buds 
an ■  I ■■ . 1 1  <.\\\\ti iMini c epeciea.  L.  Caprifol Him. 
is  ■■1i:-iii.Lnii»'hftl  tMTTi  Tti"  rreredfrig  by 
having  ilie  upjicr  rafrs  l£  I'^xvts  united  at 
the  base  so  as  to  form  a  cup.  These  tTvo 
species  have  red  berries  which  are  glut!  nons 
and  sweet,  but  unpalatable.  The  latter  Is 
sometimes  found  apparently  wild,  but  is  ' 
not  considered  to  be  a  true  native.  L.^yiO'  I 
ateum  bears  Its  flowers  In  pairs,  and  has  an 
upright  mode  of  growth.  It  is  indigrenons 
to  Britain,  but  of  unusual  occurrence.  Be- 
sides these,  many  foreign  species  are  de- 
scribed  by  botanists,  of  which  L.  semper- 
tnr«M,  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  a  handsome 
Climbing  species  with  evergreen  fol!a«e 
and  scarlet  flowers,  is  a  native  of  North 
America;  L.  etrusca  has  orange-coloured 
flowers;  and  L.japoniea^  so  often  figured 
in  Chinese  drawings,  has  evergreen  foUasre 
and  orwige-coloured  flowers  In  terminal 
S?*  I  By  some  botanists  the  genus  LimiL 
^ty,K  ^°^*^^  ^  *^08e  HoneysucSes 
t^^^i  ^fri"^:^^^^  ^'^^^^  '»»e  climbed 
^^AJi'^^.J^  **»«  »enus  Cavrifolidm 
I  Fr.  Chewtjfeuim  ;  Qer.  GeUbUM.  [OA.  J^* 
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LONTAR.  Tbe  Falmyn  Palm,  BonuMM 
JUUteUiformu. 

LOODH.  An  Indian  name  for  iSJvmpIoeo* 
rocemoMt  or  toitrino,  the  bark  of  which 
forma  a  mordant  for  red  dyea. 

IX)OF.  Luffa  agypUaea,  the  Interior 
netted  fibres  of  which  are  used  in  Turkish 
baths  as  flesh-mbbera. 

LOOKING-GLASS  TREB.  HeriUera, 
LOOSBSTRIFB.  Xynmodkio.  —,  COM- 
MON. Zjftkrum  Saliearia.  — ,  FALSE. 
Ludwigia.  — ,  SWAMP.  Deeodcn.  — , 
TUFTED.  NoMmburgia.  — ,WBST-INDIAN. 
JussitBa  wffrvtieota. 

LOPEZIA  A.  genns  of  annnals  belongs 
ingr  to  the  Onagracece,  and  distinguished  by 
having  two  filaments,  of  which  one  bears  an 
anther,  the  other  is  petal-like  and  abortive ; 
the  seed-vessel  is  four-valved,  fourK^Ued, 
manj'-seeded.  There  are  several  species, 
all  natives  of  Mexico,  bearing  alternate 
rarely  opposite  toothed  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  small  purple  or  red 
flowers.  [a  A  J.] 

LOFHAISTHERA  The  name  of  a  Bra- 
zilian tree,  constituting  a  genus  of  MalpU 
gkiaeete.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  with 
two  stipules  combined  into  one  long  axil- 
lary scale.  The  stamens  are  double  the 
number  of  the  petals,  their  anthers  sur- 
mounted by  a  crestlike  appendage;  and 
the  flralt  is  stalked,  smooth,  not  winged, 
and  divided  into  three  lobes, each  of  which 
divides  Into  two  pieces.  [M.  T.  M.3 

LOPHANTHUS.  A  genus  of  the  labiate 
order,  distinguished  by  having  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  as  long  as  the  calyx,  its 
upper  lip  slightly  notched,  the  lower  hav- 
ing Its  middle  lobe  broad,  with  prominent 
convex  divisions  on  its  edge.  The  species 
are  herbaceous,  natives  of  North  America 
and  Eastern  Siberia.  The  name  is  from 
the  Greek  words  signifying  crest  and 
flower,  to  indicate  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  corolla.  [6.  D.] 

LOPHIOLA  A  genns  of  the  group 
WaehendorfuB,  which  is  sometimes  refer- 
red to  tbe  IdUaceee,  but  more  usually  to 
Hcemodorae&B,  It  is  a  slender  perennial, 
found  in  the  warmer  parte  of  the  United 
States,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  narrow 
equitant  root^leaves,  and  flowers  in  a 
crowded  cyme  at  the  top  of  a  leafless  scape, 
the  upper  part  of  which  and  the  exterior  of 
the  yellowish  perianth  are  densely  woolly. 
The  perianth  is  deeply  six-cleft,  with 
q>readinff  divisions.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LOPHTRAGEiB,  LOPHIRA  A  natural 
order  and  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belongingr  to  Lindley's  guttiferal  alliance 
ofhypogynonsExogens.  Branching  trees 
with  alternate  entire  stipulate  leaves, 
jointed  petioles,  and  panicled  regular  yel- 
low flowers  with  jointed  pedicels.  Sepals 
five,  the  three  Inner  smaller,  the  two  outer 
beeomingr  expanded  like  wings;  petals 
Ave,  twisted  in  sestivation ;  stamens  nume- 
rous, tbe  filaments  short,  and  the  anthers 


adnate;  disk  none;  ovary  conical,  one- 
celled  ;  ovules  numerous  on  a  free  basal  pla- 
centa ;  stigmas  two.  Fruit  a  coriaceous 
nut,  spindle-shmjed.  one-celled,  one-seeded. 
Trees  from  tropical  ^Africa.  There  is  only 
one  known  genus,  viz.  Lophira.  [J.  H.  B.3 

LOPHODIUM.    Latbrea. 

LOPHOGYNE.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Brszilian  PodogtemaeeeBt  having  the  appear- 
ance of  liverworts  or  mosses.  It  would 
seem  as  though  they  had  no  true  stem  or 
leaves,  but  in  their  place  a  frond  or  thallus 
variously  divided,  on  which  are  pbiced  at 
irregular  intervals  the  flowers,  supported 
I  by  little  nerves  or  bundles  of  cells  hidden 
in  the  substance  of  the  frond.  The  flowers 
have  a  small  number  of  free  stamens,  and 
a  striated  ovary,  the  stigmas  of  which  are 
dilated  and  membranous,  forming  a  sort 
of  crest.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOPHOL^NA  A  South  African  gla- 
brous undershrub  with  entire  leaves,  form- 
ing a  genus  of  Compomtae  closely  allied  to 
the  discoid  species  of  Seneeio,  but  diifer- 
ing  chiefly  in  the  Involucre,  which  has 
only  flve  broad  leafy  scales,  and  in  the  long 
subulate  appendages  to  the  branches  of  the 
style. 

LOPHOLEPIS.    Oimiapiadrium. 

LOPHOPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Cfetaa- 
tracecR^  consisting  of  three  or  four  shrubs 
from  tropical  Asia,  allied  to  Eucnvmu»t 
but  diflering  chiefly  in  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  always  containing  more  than  two 
ovules. 

LOPHOPHTTUM.  A  genus  of  BaXa- 
nophoracea,  consisting  of  fleshy  species 
with  a  thick  rootstock  attached  to  the 
'  roots  of  trees,  and  clothed  in  its  upper 
j  part  with  overlapping  scales.  From  this 
rises  the  flower-stalk,  which  at  its  upper 
end  is  divided  into  pimple-like  branches 
provided  with  deciduous  bracts ;  along 
these  branches  the  flowers  are  arranged, 
the  males  having  free  stamens,  and  the 
females  two  styles.  The  Inflorescence  and 
flowers  are  stated  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  resem- 
ble those  of  Otmnera  seabra.  One  species 
is  said  to  be  eaten  in  Bolivia.    [M.  T.  M.] 

LOPHOSORIA    Alsophila. 

LOPHOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Sero- 
phulariaceoB,  of  the  tribe  AntirrhinecBt  dis- 
tinguished by  a  flve-cleft  herbaceous  calyx ; 
by  a  large  tubular  corolla,  without  any 
spur  or  pouch,  and  not  closed  at  tbe  throat 
as  in  Antirrhinum,  but  marked  with  two 
longitudinal  hairy  lines ;  by  the  globular 
capsule,  each  cell  opening  in  an  irregular 
pore  below  the  apex ;  and  by  the  seeds  sur- 
rounded by  a  fringed  wing.  There  are 
two  species,  L.  erubesceas  and  L.  scandens, 
both  natives  of  Mexico,  and  both  Intro- 
duced Into  our  gardens,  where  they  are 
highly  ornamental  as  herbaceous  climbers 
with  showy  pink  or  red  flowers.  Tbey 
support  themselves  by  the  petioles  of  their 
softly  hairy  triangular  or  cordate  coarsely 
toothed  leaves,  and  by  their  long  often 
twisted  axillary  peduncles. 
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LOPHOSTEMOV.  Agennsot  Myrtacea, 
oonsisftlng  of  Australian  shrubs,  with 
alternate  entire  leaves,  and  white  flow> 
ers  In  corymbs.  The  calyx  has  a  roundish 
tube,  and  a  limb  divided  into  five  reflexed 
deciduous  segrments  provided  with  append* 
ages  at  their  base ;  petals  five ;  stamens  nu- 
merous, aggregated  into  five  parcels,  oppo- 
site  the  petals;  fruit  capsular.  Inferior, 
three-celled,  many-seeded.         [M.  T.  MJ 

LOPHOSTYLia  A  name  given  by 
Hochstetter  to  the  African  species  of 
Securidaca^  in  which  the  style  is  more 
dilated  at  the  top  than  In  the  American 
ones. 

LOPSEED.    Phryma, 

LOQITAT.   Eriobotryajaponiea. 

LOQUE.    (Fr.)    Solanum  DuUsamara. 

LORAlfTHACEiE.  iViscoideas,  Myzoden- 
dretB,  Loranthe.)  A  natural  order  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  Lindley's 
asaral  alliance  of  epigynous  Exogens.  Pa- 
rasitic  shrubs,  with  articulated  branches, 
opposite  exstipulate  fleshy  leaves,  and 
hermaphrodite  or  unisexual  flowers.  Ca- 
lyx tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with 
bracts ;  petals  four  to  eight,  or  confounded 
with  the  calyx  ;  stamens  four  to  eight,  op- 
posite the  petals ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  a 
solitary  pendulous  ovule.  Fruit  superior, 
succulent.  Natives  chiefly  of  the  equinoc- 
tial regions  of  Asia  and  America,  but  a  few 
are  European  and  African.  The  mistleto  is 
Viscum  iU&um.  There  are  30  genera  and 
above  400  species.  Examples :  Loranthus, 
Viseum.  [J.  H.  BJ 

LORAITTHUS.  A  genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  Lorantha- 
eeoB,  consisting  of  dlchotomons  branching 
shrubs,  usually  parasitic,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  In 
spikes,  corymbs,  or  panicles,  sometimes 
unisexual.  The  calyx  tube  is  ovate  or  top- 
shaped  ;  the  petals  four  to  eight  or  five  to 
six,  free  or  united ;  the  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals  and  opposite  to  them, 
with  Introrse  anthers  dehiscing  length- 
wise. The  berry  is  ovate  or  top<shaped, 
with  one  seed.  They  are  natives  of  tro- 
pical and  subtropical  regions,  and  com- 
prise nearly  800  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LORATB.  Strap-shaped  :  the  same  as 
Ligulate. 

LORDS-Alin>-LADIE&  Arum  TMCulOr 
turn. 

LORD-WOOD,   l^igrttidambar  ortaitoJe. 

LORICA.    The  skin  of  a  seed. 

LOROPETALTJM.  Agenusof  thewlteh- 
hazel  order,  having  the  petals  long  nar- 
row and  three-nerved ;  the  lobes  of  the 
anther  deciduous.  L.  chinenae  is  a  native 
of  China,  with  ovate  entire  leaves,  un- 
equal at  the  base,  and  covered  with  fine 
down.  The  plant  Is  placed  by  some  In  the 
genus  Hamamelis.  IQ.  D.] 

LORT7LUM.  The  filamentary  branched 
^**"'""a  of  some  lichens. 


LOTIER  ARBORESCENT  (Fr)  Car- 
micbaHa  aiutraUs.  —  ODORANT  Meli- 
lotus  easrulea,  —  ROUQE.  Tttragonolobus 
purpmwu. 

LOTOS.    Zityphua  Lohu, 
LOT-TREE.    PynuAria. 

LOTUS.  A  genus  of  LeguminoscBt  of  the 
suborder  PapUionaeeaSt  easily  known  by 
its  leaves  consisting  of  five  leaflets,  of 
which  two  are  close  to  the  stem,  and  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  stipules.  There 
are  about  twenty  species  known,  all  herba- 
ceous, the  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles, 
either  solitary  or  in  little  umbels,  yellow, 
red,  or  of  a  deep  purple  almost  black  ; 
the  calyx  flve-toothed,  the  corolla  remark- 
able for  its  very  pointed  keel,  the  stamens 
dladelphous,  and  the  pod  cylindrical  or 
somewhat  flattened,  with  several  seeds. 
The  species  are  most  of  them  European  or 
North  African,  but  a  few  are  spread  over 
Asia  and  Australia. 

L.  eorrUcidatus,  a  decumbent  perennial, 
with  umbellate  yellow  flowers  and  a  cylin- 
drical pod,  is  the  most  common  British 
species,  and  Is  found  in  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  in  Northern  Africa,  Northern 
and  Central  Asia,  and  in  Australia.  The 
larger  varieties  form  a  very  good  Ingre- 
dient in  our  meadows  and  pastures.  X. 
pwrpwreiu,  formerly  cultivated  In  our  gar- 
dens for  its  dark  red  flowers,  L.  biflorus, 
and  some  allied  species,  constitute  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  meadows  of  Sicily 
and  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe; 
they,  with  L.  nliqiumut  a  more  common 
European  maritime  species,  are  often  sepa- 
rated as  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name 
of  TetragonololnUt  on  account  of  the  ripe 
pod  having  four  longitudinal  ribs  or  wings. 
L.  Dorycnium,  and  some  allied  species 
from  Southern  Europe,  constitute  the 
genus  Dorycnium  of  some  botanists.  £. 
hirsutus,  with  a  few  others,  also  South 
European,  have  been  detached  under  the 
name  of  Bonjeania;  and  L.  glauctiSt  with 
some  other  Canary  Island  species,  under 
that  of  Pedroaia ;  but  all  these  genera  are 
founded  on  characters  too  trifling  for 
general  adoption. 

LOTUa  A  mythic  name  for  the  flower 
of  NelumWum  apeeioaum.  — ,  EGYPTIAN . 
NympfueaLohia.  — ,  HTTNGARIAN.  Nym^ 
phaaa  themuUia.  — ,  INDIAN.  Nympfuea 
pvbeaeena. 

L0TU8-BERRT.    Byraonima  eoriace<u 

LOTUS-TREE,  or  LOTE-TREE.  Zizyphus 
Lotua ;  also  reputed  to  be  CetUa  attatralis. 
The  true  Lotus-tree  of  the  ancients  is,  how- 
ever, more  probably  referred  to  NUraria 
trideTOata.  ~,  EUROPEAN.  IHoapyrot 
Lotua. 

LOUDONTA.  A  genus  of  Hatoragaeem 
from  Australia,  comprising  two  or  three 
herbs  or  undershrubs.  L.  aurea  has  the 
stem  leafy  at  the  base ;  the  leaves  alternate, 
leathery,  linear,  entire ;  the  panicles  termi- 
nal, corymbose ;  the  flowers  yellow,  with 
the  calyx  tube  four-winged,  and  its  limb 
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foor-parted ;  fonr  petals,  and  eight  sta- 
mens i  and  a  flesliy  clavi^e-Cetraffonoas 
fruit.  [J.T.S.] 

LOTJFF.    Luffa  CBOyptiaca. 

IX>17REA.  A  genos  of  Leguminosa,  of 
the  tribe  HedysaretB,  and  nearly  allied  to 
Detmodiumt  but  with  a  broadly  campano- 
late  calyx,  enlarged  irfter  flowering,  and  a 
pod  consisting  of  two  or  more  joints 
folded  upon  each  other,  as  in  Uraria.  It 
oompriaes  three  or  four  species,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with 
the  habit  of  some  Deamodiunu.  The  leaves 
have  (me  or  three  leaflets;  the  flowers 
are  small,  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
L.  vespertUiorUs,  from  the  Indian  Archipe- 
la^.  Is  remarkable  for  the  form  of  Its 
leaflets,  transversely  oblong,  and  three  or 
four  times  as  broad  as  long,  snch  as  to 
have  beeu  compared  to  bat's  wings. 

LOUREIRA.  A  name  applied  to  a  shrub 
or  small  tree,  native  of  Cfocliin  China,  in 
honour  of  a  Portuguese  missionary  who 
published  a  Flora  of  Ck)chin  China  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  Is  Included 
among  AmpridacecB,  and  has  ovate  entire 
lemon-scented  leaves,  and  axillary  or  ter- 
minal stalked  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  bell- 
shaped,  flve-toothed ;  petals  five,  oblong, 
the  lowest  one  the  largest ;  stamens  ten. 
The  fmit  is  succulent,  with  a  resinous 
juice,  and  one  or  two  seeds.  L.  glandtdosa 
Is  grown  in  hothouses  in  this  country ;  it 
has  ovate-acute  leaves,  thickly  beset  with 
glands.  [M.  T.  M.] 

L0T7SBB£BRY-T&£E.    JShumytnus  euro- 

JKBUS. 

LOUSE-BURB.    Xanthium  Strumarium. 

I^OUSBWORT.    Pedicuiaris. 

LOVA6E.  Leviaticum  (^gieinale;  also 
AOuUea  ligtutieot  and  a  common  name  for 
Lnrusticuinw 

LOVE.    Clematis  Vitalba. 

IX>VE-FLOWER.    AgapanthuB. 

LOVB-IN-A-MI8T.  Nigdla  dameucma. 
— ,  WEST  INDIAN.    Paaeiflora  fceUda. 

LOYB-IN-A-PUZZLE.     NigMak    datnos- 
eencL. 
I^VB-IN-IDLENESS.    Viola  tricolor. 

LOVE  -  LIES-  BLEEDING.  Amaraniihua 
eaudahu. 

LOVEaCAN.    GaHum  Aparine. 

LOVE-TREE.    Cereia  SUiquaatrum. 

LOWEA  bertteridifolia  is  a  very  slngnlar 
and  rare  rosaceous  plant,  native  of  North- 
em  Persia,  and  the  Soongarl  desert,  first 
described  by  Pallas,  and  by  him  referred 
toitoso,  in  which  genus  it  is  now  replaced. 
It  is  a  little  shrub,  with  yellow  rose-like 
flowers,  and  simple  obovate-cuneate  ser- 
iated glaucous  foliage.  It  agrees  perfectly 
in  the  characters  of  its  flowers  with  Boaa, 
bat  differs  strikingly  in  its  foliage.  All 
true  roses  have  pinnate  leaves  and  stipules, 
whereas  Loioea  has  either  no  leaves  or  no 


stipules,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
nature  of  its  leafy  organs :  for  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  whether  these  are  true  leaves 
without  stipules,  or  stipules  of  suppressed 
leaves  become  confluent  and  putting  on 
the  appearance  of  leaves.  In  either  rase 
it  is  a  remarkable  plant.  CA.  S.3 

LOWRT.     Daphne  LawreoHa. 

LOXOGRAMMA.  One  of  the  genera  of 
gymnogramraold  ferns,  oonsistiugof  afew 
species  with  simple  coriaceous  fronds ; 
uniformly  reticulated  venation,  with  free 
included  veinlets  in  the  areoles  ;  and  non- 
indnsiate  oblong  or  linear  sort,  the  oblique 
receptacles  occurring  at  intervals  on  each 
side  the  midrib.  It  comes  near  Selliguea, 
but  has  not  the  pinnate  venation  found  In 
that  genus.  [T.  M.] 

LOX(MC  APHE.  A  group  proposed  to  be 
separated  from  Davtdlia,  in  consequence 
of  the  oblique  and  sublateral  position  of 
the  sort,  which  gives  to  thera  something 
of  a  daraoid  character.  The  ultimate 
segments  of  the  fronds  are  narrow,  single- 
veined  and  sorlferous  obliquely  at  the 
apex,  so  that  the  indusium  forms  with  the 
margin  of  the  segment  a  short  oblique 
boat-shaped  cavity,  instead  of  the  usual 
straight  terminal  cyst  of  DaroZIio,  with 
which  in  other  respects  these  plants  agree. 
The  species  are  found  in  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Padflc  Islands.  L, 
giMeroaa  is  the  type.  iT.  M.] 

LOXSOMA.  A  genus  of  Australian  ferns, 
closely  related  to  TYiehomanea,  though 
having  none  of  the  pellucid  character 
which  belongs  to  that  genus.  It  has,  in 
fact,  creeping  rhizomes,  with  snbcoriace- 
ous  decompound  fronds,  dark  above  and 
paler  beneath,  the  general  aspect  much 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  DavaUici. 
The  sort,  however,  are  involucrate  in  ex- 
trorse  marginal  cysts,  the  veins  run  out 
Into  free  flliform  receptacles,  and  the 
sessile  oblique-ringed  spore-cases  indicate 
that  it  should  be  placed  with  the  Tricho- 
maninea.   It  has  free  veins.         (T.  M.] 

LOZANIA.  A  tree  from  New  Grenada, 
published  as  constituting  a  genus  of  Vo- 
chyacecB,  but  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known. 

LUBINIA.  A  genus  of  primworts,  hav- 
ing the  corolla  almost  salver-shaped,  the 
border  in  five  deep  divisions,  the  two  iwste- 
rior  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others ; 
the  seed  ovate,  acute  at  the  end,  one-celled, 
and  opening  by  two  valves.  L.  atropur- 
pwrea^  the  only  species,  is  an  annual,  a 
native  of  Mauritius,  with  fleshy,  smooth, 
and  obovate  leaves.  [G.  D.] 

LUCEE.  Some  myrtaceous  tree  whose 
leaves  are  used  In  Guiana  for  dyeing 
black. 

LUCERNE.    Medieago  aaiUva, 

LUCHE.     A   Chilian   name  for   Ulva 
laUaaima. 
LUCID.    Shining. 
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LUORABAN  SEED.  An  unrecogntoed 
oil-seed  exported  from  Slam. 

LUOTJLIA.  The  name  given  by  the 
Nepalese  to  a  tree  of  the  CHnehona  family, 
and  latinised  to  form  the  generic  title 
of  a  tree  highly  esteemed  for  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  rose- 
coloured,  somewhat  fleshy  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  terminal  corymbs.  The  linear 
segments  of  the  limb  of  the  calyx  are  de- 
ciduous ;  the  corolla  is  salvei^shaped,  its 
limb  flve-eleft,  with  ovate-obtuse  lobes  ; 
the  anthers  flve,  almost  sessile  on  the 
throat  of  the  corolla ;  stigmas  two,  fleshy, 
surmounting  a  thread-like  style;  capsule 
two-celled,  two-valved,  with  many  winged 
seeds.  L.  gratiannut  is  the  best  known 
species.  CM.  T.  M.] 

LUCUMA.  A  genus  of  8apotaee<Bt  con- 
taining between  thirty  and  forty  species, 
all  natives  of  the  American  continent  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  extending  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Mexico.  Some  are  shmbs, 
others  large  trees,  sixty  to  eighty  f6et 
high,  or  more,  and,  like  most  plants  of  the 
order.possessing  a  milky  juice.and  leathery 
entire  leaves.  Their  flowers  grow  in  clus- 
ters upon  the  sides  of  the  branches,  and 
are  succeeded  by  large  roundish  fleshy 
eatable  fruits.  L.  mammofum,  one  of  these 
large  trees,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America,  where  it  is  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  called 
Marmalade,  or  Statural  Marmalade,  on  ac- 
count of  Its  containing  a  thick,  agreeably 
flavoured  pulp  bearing  some  resemblance 
in  appearance  and  taste  to  quince  marma- 
lade. This  fruit  is  somewhat  egg-shaped, 
three  to  flve  inches  long,  covered  with  a 
rusty-coloured  skin,  and  contains  usually 
a  single  hard  seed.  L.  CaimitOt  whose 
fruit  is  called  Oaimito  in  Peru,  is  smaller 
than  the  foregoing,  being  only  about  three 
indies  long,  but  its  pulp  is  softer  and 
superior  in  point  of  flavour.  [A.  8.] 

LUDDEMANNIA.  A  genus  of  orchids 
proposed  to  be  separated  from  Cfyenochet^ 
and  distingruished  by  its  sessile  pollen- 
masses  and  minute  candide,  as  well  as  by 
the  form  of  the  lip.  It  Is  allied  to  Laeamat 
from  which  the  sessile  depressed  spherical 
poUen-masses  and  minute  candide  also 
distinguish  it.  £.PMcatorei  is  a  Venezuelan 
species  with  the  habit  of  AdnetM,  produc- 
ing long  pendent  spikes  of  buff-yellow 
flowers,  brown  inside,  with  the  petals  and 
lip  bright  yellow.  The  lip  is  concave, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  quadrate  above, 
with  the  sides  erect,  and  with  a  triangular 
lobe  or  tooth  in  front.  [T.  M.] 

LUDWIGIA.  A  genus  of  onagrads,  dis- 
tinguished from  its  allies  by  having  the 
stamens  four,  equal  to  the  number  of 
petals :  and  the  seed-vessel  long  and  cone- 
shaped  at  the  end.  The  spedes  are  Indian 
herbs,  growing  in  marshes;  the  leaves 
alternate,  narrow,  entire,  and  shortly  stalk- 
ed ;  the  flowers  yellow,  solitary ,  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  name  was  given  by 
Linnaaus  in  honour  of  Ludwig,  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Leipsic.  [6.  D.] 


LUFPA.  A  genus  of  CtusmrbUaeeee,  con- 
sisting of  monoecious  or  dioecious  herbs, 
with  alternate  petiolate  rough  leaves,  sim- 
ple tendrils,  racemose  male  flowers,  and 
solitary  female  flowers.  The  males  have  a 
bell-shaped  flve-toothed  calyx,  a  flve- 
parted  corolla,  and  flve  stamens  inserted  In 
the  calyx  distinct  or  in  bundles,  with  one- 
celled  wavy  anthers.  The  females  have  the 
calyx  tube  club-ehaped  and  five-cleft,  flve 
petals,  abortive  stamens,  and  an  inferior 
three-celled  ovary  with  numerous  ovules. 
The  pepo  is  ovate  or  oblong,  fibrous  within, 
containing  many  compressed  seeds.  The 
spedes  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LUGAR.  An  unrecognised  tanning  bark 
Imported  from  Singapore. 

LUHEA.  A  genus  of  TiHaeeiSt  eonstst- 
ing  of  South  American  or  Mexican  trees 
or  shrubs,  clothed  more  or  less  with  stellate 
down,  alternate  leaves  usually  toothed, 
and  showy  white  or  pink  flowers  either  in 
axillary  cymes  or  terminal  panicles.  Each 
flower  is  enclosed  in  an  Involucre  of 
several  linear  bracts,  often  longer  than 
the  calyx;  the  petals  are  thickened  at 
the  base,  but  without  any  pit  or  scale ;  the 
stamens  very  numerous,  the  outer  ones 
barren-;  the  capsule  hard  and  woody,  open- 
ing at  the  top  in  flve  valves,  and  contain- 
ing several  winged  seeds  In  each  celL 
There  are  about  sixteen  species  known, 
most  of  them  very  handsome  when  In 
flower.  The  wood  of  L.  divarieata,  which 
Is  white  and  light,  but  very  close-grained. 
Is  used  In  Brazil  for  musket-stocks,  wooden 
shoes,  &C.,  and  the  bark  of  L.  grandifiora 
for  tanning  leather. 

LITISIA.  A  genus  of  Inconspiruons 
epiphyui  caulescent  erect  orchids  of  tro- 
pical Asia  and  America,  with  terete  rigid 
rush-like  leaves,  and  small  dingy  green  or 
purplish  or  yellowish  flowers  of  very  little 
Interest.  [T.  M.] 

LULUP.  A  vegetable  touchwood  or 
tinder,  exported  in  large  quantities  from 
Labuan. 

LT7MBAN0.  The  nuts  of  Aleurttes  tri^ 
loba  and  moltuxennSi  from  which  an  oil  Is 
expressed.   They  are  called  Candle  Nuts. 

LT7MBRICAL.  Worm-shaped;  a  term 
applied  to  the  worm-like  lobes  of  the  frond 
of  certain  seaweeds. 

LUNAIRE.  (Pr.)  Lunaria.  —  GRANDB. 
Lunaria  biennis. 

lAJTXANIA.  A  genus  of  woody  plants 
Inhabiting  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  belonging  to  the  Samydacece, 
though  hitherto  erroneously  placed  in  Flor- 
eowrUaeecB.  In  habit  and  inflorescence  it  re- 
sembles OsmeUiu  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
the  flowers  racemose  and  often  emitting  a 
disagreeable  odour.  The  calyx  is  from 
four  to  flve-cleft,  the  corolla  wanting,  the 
number  of  stamens  Is  from  six  to  ten,  and 
there  are  scales  or  staminodia  (abortive 
stamens)  interspersed  among  them.  The 
fmlt  is  an  ovate  capsule.    According  to 
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Bentham'8  recent  revialon,  there  are  four 
gpedea  of  this  genus.  [&  8.] 

LUKABIA.  A  genus  of  Crucifera  nur 
ttves  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and 
consisting  of  tall  biennials  or  perennials 
with  erect  stems,  large  alternate  or  op- 
posite cordate-acuminate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  large  purple  flowers  hay- 
ing the  two  outer  calyx  segments  bulging 
at  the  base.  The  pouch  is  very  large,  stalk- 
ed, oval  or  oblong,  flattened  in  the  direction 
of  the  back,  the  partition  silvery.  L.  bien- 
nis is  the  Honesty  of  gardens.    [J.  T.  fi.] 

LUNARtB.    Botryehinm  I/unaria. 

LUNATE  (dim.  LT719TJLATE).  Oresoeot- 
sbaped. 

LUNETI^RB.    (FrO    BiaeutOkt. 

LUNG-FLOWER.  Oentiana  Pneumon- 
Ottike. 

LUNGS-OF-THE-OAE.     Stteta    puhno- 


LUNGWORT.  A  name  given  to  Stteta 
pulmonacea,  a  lichen  which  in  moist  snb- 
alpine  countries  grows  abundantly  on  the 
trunks  of  trees.  It  is  occasionally  used, 
Uke  Iceland  moss,  in  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
and  for  other  medical  purposes.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  employed  in  Siberia  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hops.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
Pvlmonaria  officinalis  and  Hieracium  put- 
monarium.  — ,  BULLOCK'a  Verbaseum 
7%ap8U8.  —,  SMOOTH.  Mertensia.  — , 
TREE.    Stieta  pvJmottacea. 

LUNULARIA  A  remarkable  genus  of 
Mardumtiaeeat  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  LttnukuriecBtWith  crescent-shaped  in- 
volucres to  the  gemnuB,  and  a  pedunculate 
c^Itate  fruit,  which  consists  of  four  cap- 
sules, each  of  them  surrounded  by  a  pro- 
per involucre,  and  opening,  like  that  of  a 
JfMgemumMiat  with  four  valves.  L,  vulr 
Oaris  has  been  found  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  is  more  common  southward. 
It  occurs  also  in  Chili.  [SI.  J.  R] 

LUPINASTER.  A  section  of  TrifdUum^ 
Characterised  by  having  large  red  white  or 
yellow  flowers  in  heads,  with  coriaceous 
persistent  petals,  and  subulate  erect  calyx 
segments.  The  leaves  are  composed  of 
from  three  to  seven  coriaceous  leaflets, 
with  numerous  veins. 

LUPINE.  Lupimu.  —,  BASTARD.  Tri- 
folium  Lupinaster.  — ,  SMALL.  Psoralea 
iMpiiuUa. 

LUPINUS.  A  genus  of  Legumiiiosa  ot 
the  suborder  PapUionacecB,  tribe  Oeivisteat 
diaiBcterised  chiefly  by  the  two-lipped 
calyx,  monadelphous  stamens,  and  the 
keel-petal  ending  in  a  point  or  beak  as  in 
Orotalaria,  but  differing  from  that  genus 
in  the  flattened  pod.  The  species  are  very 
mmierous  in  America,  especially  towards 
the  western  side,  extending  from  Oregon 
to  South  Chili,  but  more  rare  within  the 
tropics  excepting  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  In  the  Old  World  the  genus  is 
eonflned  to  a  few  annual  species  in  the 


countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  species  are  all  herbs  or  undershmbs. 
The  leaves  consist  of  flve  or  more  digitate 
leaflets,  or  in  some  species  aze  simple  and 
entire ;  the  flowers  are  blue,  white,  pui^Ie, 
or  yellow,  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes, 
and  often  very  handsome. 

The  genus  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  to 
botanists,  who  would  distinguish  its  nume- 
rous species  by  positive  characters,  and 
cultivation  appears  in  many  instances  to 
obliterate  those  distinctions  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  wild  state.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  among  thosefound 
in  gardens  :—L.  aWus,  an  annual  attaining 
two  three  or  even  four  feet  in  height,  with 
flve  or  seven  leaflets  to  its  leaves,  and  ra- 
ther large  white  or  pale-coloured  flowers. 
It  is  probably  of  Egyptian  or  East  Mediter- 
ranean origin,  and  has  been  Cultivated 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
It  is  now  very  extensively  sown  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  other  Mediterranean  countries 
for  forage,  for  ploughing  in  to  enrich  the 
land,  and  for  its  round  flat  seeds,  white  out- 
side but  yellow  internally,  which  when 
boiled,  so  as  to  remove  the  bitter  some- 
what deleterious  principle,  form  a  great 
article  of  food  in  some  districts.  It  used 
also  to  be  much  grown  in  flower  gardens, 
together  with  L.  ItOeus  with  sweet-scented 
yellow  flowers,  and  L.  varius  withdllferent- 
ly  coloured  flowers,  but  usually  of  a  rich 
blue,  both  of  them  annuals  of  Mediterra- 
nean origin.  These  have  now  been  mostly 
superseded  by  some  of  the  American  and 
especially  Calif  omian  kinds.  Above  a  hun- 
dred of  these  are  known,  and  most  of  them 
are  ornamental.  More  than  thirty  have  been 
at  different  times  introduced.  L.  arboretis, 
from  California  and  Oregon,  will,  when  well 
trained,  produce  a  branching  stem  several 
feet  in  height  that  will  live  through  four 
or  flve  years,  forming  a  trunk  of  light  soft 
wood  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm. 
L.  polyphyUus,  and  a  few  allied  species 
from  the  same  country,  are  tall  erect  herbar 
ceous  perennials  with  very  handsome  richly 
coloured  spikes  of  flowers,  which  have  be- 
come permanent  Inmates  of  our  gardens. 
L.  versicolor  (or  L.  ChruikshanksiO,  a  tall  an- 
nual from  Peru,  L.  affiniSt  L.  nanus,  &o., 
Califomian  annuals,  are  also  now  common 
with  us,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  genus  can 
be  considered  as  worthless  in  a  flower 
garden. 

LUPIS.  The  fine  Inner  fibre  of  Mtisa 
teatilis. 

LUPULINB.  Waxy  globules,  resembling 
pollen,  found  on  the  bracts  of  the  female 
flowers  of  the  hop. 

LUPULINE.    (Fr.)    Medieago  lupulina. 
LUPULINOU&    Resembling  a  head  of 
hops. 
LURID.    Dirty  brown,  a  little  clouded. 

LUS-A-CHRASI&  The  plant  of  gluttony, 
Oomus  suMiea. 

LUSTRE  lyBAU.    (Fr.)    CkOTO, 

LUSTWORT.   Drosera, 
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LTTTEOPUSCUS.  Between  yellow  and 
fascous. 

LUTBOLU&  Pale  yellow.  Tbesameas 
Flavescens. 

LUTESCBNa    YeUowlslL 

LUTEUS.   SQch  yellow  as  gamboge. 

LUYUNGA.  A  genus  of  Indian  auran- 
tlaceouB  shrubs  of  climbing  habit,  often 
spiny,  baring  ternate  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  axillary  clusters  or  tufts.  Tbe  calyx  is 
cup-like;  the  petals  four  or  five,  oblong; 
the  stamens  eight  to  ten,  free  or  combined 
into  a  tube,  with  linear  anthers ;  the  ovary 
two  to  four-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each 
celL  L.  scandeTU  has  clusters  of  flowers 
whose  appearance  and  fragrance  resemble 
those  of  the  orange.  [M.  T.  MO 

LUXEMBURGIA.  A  genus  of  Ochnacem, 
consisting  of  showy  bnfnching  smooth 
shining  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  lea- 
thery serrulate  stipulate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  having 
five  unequal  deciduous  sepals ;  flve  Imbrl- 
cate-convolute  petals;  and  hypogynous 
stamens,  eight  or  indefinite,  with  linear  an- 
thers biporose  at  the  apex.  The  capsule  is 
leathery,  one-celled,  with  numerous  seeds. 
They  are  natives  of  BrazlL         [J.  H.  B.] 

LUXURIA,  LUXURIES.  Rankne88;an 
unnaturally  exuberant  growth. 

LUZERNE.  (Fr.)  Medicago  8aHv€k  — 
DE  SU^DE,  FAUCILLE,  JAUNE,  or  SAU- 
VAGE.  Medicago  falcata. 

LUZULA.  A  genus  of  perennial  herbar 
ceous  plants  allied  to  the  rushes,  from 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
seed-vessels  each  containing  three  seeds 
only,  and  by  their  Oat  leaves  which  are  ge- 
nerally furnished  with  sparse  long  hairs. 
Several  species  are  British.  One  of  them, 
L.  campestris,  is  popularly  called  a  grass, 
but  may  at  once  be  detected  by  its  pilose 
leaves.  L.  tylvatica  is  a  large  species,  bear- 
ing on  leafy  stalks,  two  feet  high,  its 
spreading  panicles  of  rush-like  flowers  col- 
lected into  small  tufts.  L.  apicata  is  a  sub- 
alplne  species  a  few  inches  high,  having 
its  flowers  in  a  nodding  spike,  which  is 
somewhat  compound  at  the  base.  There 
are  many  foreign  species.  [a  A.  J,] 

LUZURIAGA.  A  genus  of  LiliocMB  from 
Chili  and  Peru,  consisting  of  branched  un- 
dershrubs,  creeping  on  the  stems  of  trees, 
and  adhering  to  them  by  rootlets,  having 
alternate  leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  pe- 
duncles bearing  umbels  of  yellowish-white 
flowers  with  purple  dots ;  the  perianth  aix- 
leaved,  spreading  and  deciduous ;  the  sta- 
mens six ;  and  the  berry  three-celled,  with 
two  seeds  in  each  celL  [J.  T.  a] 

LYALLIA.  A  genus  of  Porfttlacacfla,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  undershrub  from  Kergrae- 
len  Land,  with  somewhat  the  habit  of  Ly- 
eopodium  Selago,  the  stem,  however,  being 
much  branched,  with  imbricated  adpressed 
leaves,  small  solitary  terminal  flowers  with 
>four-parted  calyx,  and  a  one-celled  subglo- 


bular  utricular  fruit  with  three  seeds,  two 
of  which  are  abortive.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LYCASTB.  The  orchids  now  associated 
in  this  genus  were  formerly  referred  to 
Maxillaria^  from  which  they  are  well  distia- 
guished  by  the  two  pairs  of  pollen-noasses 
being  seated  on  a  long  caudicle  attached 
to  a  small  roundish  gland;  while  from  tbe 
other  allied  genera  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  middle  of  the  lip  being  furnished 
with  a  transverse  fleshy  entire  or  notched 
appendage.  They  .number  a  score  or  more 
of  species,  exclusively  tropical  American  ; 
I  but  some,  being  found  In  the  cool  mountain 
regions,  are  suited  for  growing  In  greea- 
liouses  or  even  in  dwelling-rooms,  and  of 
these  L.  Sfcinmri,  decidedly  the  flneat  of 
the  genus,  is  the  best  example.  The  Ly- 
castes  have  short  unjointed  pseudobulbs, 
and  plicate  leaves.  Their  flowers,  borne 
singly  upon  the  top  of  stalks  rising  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudobulbs,  are  showy 
and  often  of  large  size,  with  their  sepals 
and  petals  frequently  dissimilar,  and  with 
two  of  the  former  combined  at  the  base  and 
protruded  in  front  like  a  chin.        [A.  S.J 

LYCHNIDE  DBS  JARDINS^  (Fr.)  14/eh^ 
nis  cormaria.  —  LAOINIEE.  Lychnis 
Flos-cucuii.    —  ROSB  DU  CIBL.    Viscaria 

Cali-rosa. 

LYCHNIS.  The  Campion,  a  genna  of 
CkiryophyUaceat  distinguished  by  haviner 
flve  styles.  As  this  character  is  artificial, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  divide 
the  genus  into  others,  but  in  many  In- 
stances the  proposed  divisions  are  founded 
on  characters  as  artiflcial  as  those  wtaicli 
are  assigned  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  Tbe 
following  mmr  be  twcen  as  genera  or  sub- 
genera:—!. Those  in  which  the  capsule 
opens  by  as  many  teeth  as  there  are 
styles  i—Eulyehni»t  calyx  membranous  In 
front ;  capsule  septicidal ;  seeds  stalked, 
rough  with  small  tubercles.  The  Scarlet 
Lychnis  {L.  chalcedonica)  and  the  Raggred 
Robin  (L.  Flo8-cuetU{)  with  pink  flowers  are 
examples  of  this.  Petrocoptis  differs  from 
the  last  only  in  having  the  seeds  sessile 
and  quite  smooth,  as  In  Xf.  pyrenaica,  a 
white-flowered  species.  Viscaria^  distin- 
guished from  the  two  preceding  by  the 
capsule  splitting  loculicldally  ;  to  this  be- 
long two  British  species,  L.  Visearia  and  X,. 
aipina,  both  having  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Coronaria,  in  which  the  calyx  is  thickened 
in  fruit ;  the  Rose  Campion  (L.  eortmariay 
is  a  good  example.  Agrostemma,  same  as 
in  the  last,  but  without  the  scale-like  ap- 
pendages which  occur  at  the  base  of  the 
limb  of  the  petals,  forming  the  so-called 
crown ;  the  Com  Cockle  (L.  Oithago),  and  a 
closely  allied  species  L.  graeilis,  are  the  only 
species  which  answer  to  this  character. 
2.  Those  in  which  the  capsule  opens  by 
twice  as  many  teeth  as  there  are  styles ; 
nearly  allied  to  SUene  :—Melandrium,  calyx 
teeth  regular ;  calyx  ovoid,  with  the  veins 
not  prominent  in  fruit,  as  in  L.  vespertina 
and  L.  dUriea,  the  common  wild  Campions. 
FoMbtfr^ella,  like  the  last,  but  the  calyx 
teeth  are  combined  in  pairs,  and  the  petals 
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are  small  or  absent ;  they  are  all  arctic 
plants.  SudUmOie,  calyx  clavate,  with  the 
veins  prominent  in  fruit,  and  often  rough- 
ened, as  in  Visearia  CoeUrroea.     [J.  T.  SJ 

LTCHias,  ROCK.    Viaearia, 

LYCIOPLESIUM.  A  few  South  American 
shrubs  constituting  a  genus  of  SolanaeeeB. 
They  have  spiny  stems,  rather  thick  leaves 
smnewbat  closely  packed  together  in  tufts, 
and  solitary  or  axillary  flowers,  with  a 
bell-shaped  five-toothed  calyx,  and  a  tubu- 
lar reddish-coloured  corolla,  whose  limb  is 
divided  into  five  acute  lobes.  The  fruit  is 
succulent,  enclosed  within  the  persistent 
calyx,  and  of  a  red  or  orange  colour.  The 
generic  name  is  expressive  of  its  close 
affinity  to  the  genus  Lycium.   [M.  T.  M.] 

LYCrCTBiL  A  name  applied  to  some 
thorny  shrub  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
adopted  for  one  of  the  genera  otSolanacea. 
Tlie  species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Me- 
diterranean region,  and  of  some  parts  of 
tropical  America.  Their  inflorescence  is 
various.  The  calyx  is  cup-shaped,  flve- 
toothed,  sometimes  irregular;  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped  or  tubular,  with  a  flve-cleft 
limb ;  stamens  flve,  the  anthers  opening 
lengtiiwise ;  ovary  two-celled ;  fruit  succu- 
lent in  the  cup-like  calyx. 

The  species  are  numerous.  Some  are 
grown  In  greenhouses,  whilst  others  are 
hardy.  Among  the  latter  is  L.  barbarvm, 
a  plant  which,  from  its  rapid  growth, 
green  foliage,  and  smaU  lilac  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  or  orange 
fruits,  is  often  met  with  in  gardens.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  cover  trellises,  walls,  &&, 
and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Tea  plant, 
as  its  leaves  have  been  recommended  for 
use  in  place  of  tea— a  piece  of  advice  not 
generally  acted  upon,  it  would  seem.  The 
plant  may  sometimes  be  found  in  a  semi- 
wild  state  in  hedges,  having  escaped  from 
oiltivation.  L.  europceum  is  made  use  of 
as  a  hedge  plant  in  Tuscany  and  Spain, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  employed  as  a 
vegetable.  L.  afrum,  a  spiny  species  with 
violet  flowers,  forms  a  handsome  plant  on 
a  sheltered  wall .  |1L  T.  M.] 

LYG06ALA.  A  genus  of  myxogastrous 
Funtfit  familiar  to  many  from  one  of  its 
8peci<M  giving  out  in  its  young  state,  when 
'  divided,  a  rich  blood-like  pulp.  When  dry, 
L.  epidendron  forms  globose  somewhat  f ur- 
furaceous  bodies  about  the  size  of  a  nut, 
filled  with  dull  pinkish-grey  cinereous 
dirty  white  or  yellowish  spores,  and  a  few 
threads  which  are  attached  to  the  walls. 
It  occurs  on  sticks  in  woods,  and  has  a 
wide  geogn^hlcal  range.  The  variability 
in  the  colour  of  the  spores  is  singular, 
though  a  parallel  example  occurs  in  the 
genus  .Mhalium.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LTOOPBRDB  DBS  BOTTVTEBS.  (Pr.) 
Lgeaperdon  Bometa. 

LTOOPERDON.  One  of  the  principal 
genera  of  the  natural  order  Trichogastres, 
among  the  gasteromycetous  Fungi.  The 
peridium  Is  double,  but  the  outer  coat, 
which  breaks  ap  Into  warts,  spines,  scales, 


Ac,  is  intimately  oonneoted  with  the  in- 
ner coat,  and  the  spores  are  mostly  sessile* 
though  occasionally  stlpitate  as  in  Bcvista, 
from  which  it  is  distingruished  by  its  less 
persistent  inner  peridium,  and  moreadnate 
outer  coat.  The  species  are  produced  abun- 
dantly in  almost  every  country,  but  are 
so  variable  that  it  is  often  very  dlfllcult  to 
distinguish  them.  L.  Botfitta,  when  quite 
young,  in  which  state  even,  it  attains  a 
large  size,  is  one  of  the  best  of  fungi  if  cut 
in  slices  and  fried,  but  we  cannot  say  much 
in  favour  of  other  large  species.  The  dry 
mass  of  threads  and  spores  is  used  as  a 
styptic,  and  its  fumes  answer  the  purpose  } 
of  chloroform.  The  spores  are  graeially  , 
more  or  less  olivaceous,  but  occasionally  I 
they  assume  a  purple  tint.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LYCOPBRDON  NUTS.  The  name  under 
which  the  herbalists  sell  our  common  spe- 
cies of  Elaphomyeeg.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LYOOPERSICUM.  A  genus  of  Solanor 
eeee  established  by  Tonmefoit,  but  after- 
wards combined  with  Solatium  by  Linnaeus, 
although  now  generally  recognised  by  mo- 
dem botanists  as  distinct.  Ten  species, 
all  natives  of  South  America,  chiefly  of 
the  Peruvian  side,  are  described.  They 
are  either  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  generally  with  weak  stems  trailing 
upon  the  ground  or  supporting  themselves 
on  other  plants ;  they  have  irregularly 
pinnate  leaves,  and  stalks  bearing  many 
flowers  growing  from  the  sides  of  the 
stems.  The  flowers  are  easily  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  allied  Solanum,  by 
their  stamens  having  the  anthers  connected 
together  by  a  thin  membrane  which  is 
prolonged  upwards,  and  by  their  cells 
opening  by  means  of  a  long  slit  down  the 
inside,  instead  of  by  two  pores  or  holes  at 
the  top.  The  fruits  are  fleshy,  usuaUy  red 
or  yellow,  and  very  glossy,  and  are  divided 
Into  two,  three,  or  many  cells,  containing 
numerous  seeds  imbedded  in  pulp. 

L.  eandentuim,  is  the  Tomato  or  Lovo 
Apple.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  but  long  ago  in- 
troduced into  most  other  warm  or  tempe- 
rate countries,  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  wholesome  fruit.  It  was 
brought  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  is  now  extensively  grown 
in  many  parts ;  but  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  our  summers,  its  fruit 
does  not  always  come  to  perfection.  Seve- 
ral varieties  are  cultivated,  differing  only 
in  the  size  and  shape  and  red  or  yellow 
colour  of  their  fruits.  Two,  however,  are 
considered  by  some  botanists  as  distinct 
species,  and  are  named  L.  ceraeiforme  and 
L.  pyriforme— the  sole  distinction  between 
them  being  that  the  flrst-mentloned  has  a 
round  two-celled  fruit  rather  larger  than  a 
cherry,  and  the  other  a  pear-shaped  two- 
celled  fruit  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  long ; 
while  the  more  common  L.  eacuUntum  has 
a  large  Irregularly  shaped  furrowed  fruit, 
divided  into  several  cells,  the  irregularity 
and  multiplicity  of  cells,  however,  being 
frequently  owing  to  two  or  more  flowers 
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having  joined  together  so  as  to  produce 
only  one  fruit. 

Tomatos  are  much  more  commonly  used 
for  food  In  the  south  of  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent  than  they  are  in 
this  country.  Near  Rome  and  Naples  whole 
fields  are  covered  with  It,  the  fruit  helng 
one  of  the  most  common  articles  used  In 
Italian  cookery.  Now  that  their  agreeable 
qualities  are  better  known,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  generally  appreciated  with 
us,  and.  In  addition  to  those  grown  In  this 
country,  considerable  quantities  are  im- 
ported from  the  continent.  Although 
they  belong  to  a  family  usually  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  on  account  of  the 
narcotic  poisonous  properties  of  so  many 
plants  belongringto  it,  they,  in  common 
with  the  fruits  of  many  Solanuma,  are  per- 
fectly wholesome,  and  may  be  freely  eaten. 
In  a  green  state,  Tomatos  form  an  excellent 
pickle,  and  when  ripe,  various  delicious 
sauces  and  ketchups  are  made  of  them ; 
besides  which  they  are  largely  eaten  either 
raw,  or  when  cooked  in  various  ways. 
Used  as  an  article  of  diet,  they  are  con- 
sidered beneficial  In  affections  of  the  liver. 
Indigestion,  diarrhoea,  and  other  com- 
plaints. The  word  Tomato  Is  derived  from 
the  Spanish-American  nameTamate;  and 
the  other  common  English  name.  Love 
Apple;  has  arisen  from  their  supposed 
power  of  exciting  tender  feelings.  [A.  S.] 

LYOOPODB.  Vegetable  brimstone,  the 
highly  Inflammable  powder  contained  in 
the  spore-cases  of  LycopodUan  clavatum 
and  L.  SOago. 

LYOOPODIACEA  A  natural  order  of 
Acrcgens,cun8iBtlngof  two  very  distinct 
groups,  one  of  which  contains  numerous 
species  with  the  habit  of  the  larger  mosses 
or  conifers,  and  the  other  of  aquatics 
which  have  a  more  or  less  herbaceous 
aspect.  PhyUogloawm^  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle species.  Is,  however,  nearly  Interme- 
diate. They  are  distinguished  from  ferns 
by  the  absence  of  a  ring  to  the  capsules, 
which  are  either  bi-tri-valved  or  altogether 
anomalous  (see  IsoltTRS) ;  by  their  different 
mode  of  germination  ;  and,  as  far  as  is 
known,  by  the  very  different  character  of 
their  antherldla.  In  aelagintiUa  there  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  capsules,  the  one 
producing  large  four-sided  (globoso-tetra- 
hedric)  spores,  and  the  other  smaller  an- 
therldla. The  spores  germinate  by  cell- 
division  on  one  side,  a  quantity  of  arche- 
gonia  being  produced  in  the  cellular 
stratum  formed  during  the  process  of  ger- 
mination; the  antherldla,  which  at  first 
have  quite  the  appearance  of  spores  or 
pollen  grains,  after  several  weeks  produce 
spiral  spermatozolds  from  their  cavity,  by 
means  of  which  the  embryo  cell  in  each 
archegonlum  Is  fertilized.  This  in  due 
time  becomes  further  organised,  acquires  a 
distinct  root  and  axis,  and  finally  produces 
a  dicotyledonous  embryo  strongly  resem- 
bling that  of  phffinogams.  In  the  other 
genera  whose  fruit  has  been  examined,  the 
process  of  reproduction  is  essentially  the 


In  Lycopodium  there  is  no  distinct  second 
fruit,  and  the  details  of  germination  are  at 
present  unknown.    It  is  conjectured  that 
the  cellular  stratum  produced  during  ger- 
mination, or  in  other  words  the  prothallna, 
'  produces  antherldla  together  with  the  ar- 
j  chegonia  as  in  ferns.    This  is,  however, 
'  very  uncertain.    The  stem,  when  well  de- 
I  veloped,  consists  of  a  mass  of  thick-walled 
,  often  dotted  cells,  enclosing  one  or  many 
I  bundles  of  scalariform  tissue,  which  send 
off  branches  to  every  leaf  and  bud.   This 
'  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  distinctly 
reticulated  cells.   There  is,  however,  no 
crossing  of  bundles  as  in  Endogcns,  and 
there  are  no  medullary  rays.    In  many  re- 
spects the  structure  is  that  of  ferns. 


a.    Selagln«1Ia  ipiouloM. 
h.    Lycopodium  cUTStum. 

Lyeopodiacea  occur  in  all' parts  of  the 
world,  but  far  the  finest  species  and  the 
most  abundant  occur  in  the  tropics  or  In 
countries  where  there  are  no  very  strlkingr 
distinctions  of  temperature.  The  finest 
modem  lycopods,  however,  cannot  bear 
comparison  with  the  SiffiUarioi  and  L^do- 
dendra  of  ancient  strata,  which  vie  with 
tree-ferns  in  their  stem,and  with  conifers  in 
their  fruit.  In  essentials  their  stems  agree 
in  structure  with  modem  lycopods,  that 
of  Lepidodendron  consisting  of  a  central 
mass  made  up  principally  of  large  scalari- 
form vessels  which  send  off  branches  to 
the  leaves  through  the  surrounding  thick- 
walled  cells.  SigUlariOt  however,  takes  a 
step  towards  phaenogams,  having,  instead 
of  a  nearly  uniform  central  mass,  wedges 
of  vessels  interrapted  by  rays  from  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.       [M.  J.  B.3 

LTCOPODIUH.  One  of  the  two  great 
genera  of  lycopods,  known  more  espe- 
cially by  the  name  of  Olubmoases.  They  are 
distinguished  from  SelagineUa  by  the  coni- 
ferous habit,  and  single  form  of  capsules. 
The  species  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  while 
some  are  quite  prostrate,  others  are  erect. 
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and  some  again  attain  such  dimensions  that 
theF  mlflrht  at  first  sight  be  really  taken 
for  conifers.  The  leaves  vary  from  mere 
threads  to  broad  imbricated  scales.  The 
heads  of  fruit  are  mostly  distinct  and  cy- 
lindrical, and  sometimes  branched.  The 
same  species  may  assume  such  various 
forms  under  dUfferent  circumstances  as  to 
be  recognised  with  difficulty.  Dr.  Hooker 
has  grivcn  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in 
L.  dentum,  a  common  New  Zealand  species. 
Species  of  Lyeofpo^aum  occur  in  cold,  tem- 
perate, and  tropical  countries,  and  six  occur 
in  our  own  islands.  L.  eemuum,  one  of 
the  most  widely  diifused  species,  ascends  as 
far  north  as  the  Azores,  where  it  Is  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  warm  springs ; 
and  it  ia  found  again  as  far  south  as  St. 
Paul's. 

Some  of  the  species  are  cathartic  when 
fresh,  bat  they  seem  to  lose  their  virtue 
when  dry.  One  is  commonly  used  as  a 
medicine  in  Madeira,  and  L.  catharHcum 
has,  as  the  name  implies,  a  medical  repu- 
tation in  South  America.  A  blue  dye  Is 
prepared  from  some  species,  and  the  spores 
of  our  common  Clubmoss  are  used  on  the 
stage  to  produce  artificial  lightning,  from 
their  highly  inflammable  nature.  They  are 
also  employed  by  apothecaries  to  keep  pills 
from  sticking  together.  They  have  such  a 
strong  repulsive  power,  that  If  the  hand  is 
powdered  with  them,  it  can  be  dipped  in 
water  without  be  coming  wet.  L.  alpinum 
is  the  badge  of  the  McRaes,  L.  elavatum 
that  of  the  Slnclalrs.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LTOOPSia  A  genus  of  Pyraainaeea 
now  united  to  AnctnuOt  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
being  slightly  curved.  L.  orveTuis,  a  hispid 
annual  with  small  blue  flowers,  is  a  com- 
mon weed  in  cultivated  ground.      [J.  T.  S.] 

LYOOPUS.  A  genus  of  labiates,  having 
the  corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx, 
bell-shaped  and  four-cleft ;  the  two  lower 
stamens  alone  perfect,  the  upper  wanting 
or  imperfect :  and  the  ripe  fruit  with  thick 
margins.  The  species  are  herbs  usually 
inhabiting  marshes,  in  Europe,  Asia,  North 
America,  and  Australia;  [O.  DJ 

LTOORIS.  The  plants  separated  under 
this  name  by  Herbert  are  now  regarded  as 
forming  a  section  of  AmaryUia,  technically 
distinguished  by  the  undulated  divisions 
of  the  spreading  perianth  being  curved 
upwards,  and  by  the  style  having  likewise 
a  curve  upwards  and  bearing  a  simple 
fringed  stigma.  They  are  natives  of  East- 
ern Asia  and  Africa ;  and  the  two  most 
conspicuous  spedOB  are  to  be  met  with  in 
^  our  gardens.  [A..  S.] 

LTOOTROPAL.  An  orthotropal  ovule 
carved  downwards  like  a  horse-shoe. 

LT6ET7M.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  PhalaridecB.  The  Inflorescence 
is  contained  in  large  sheath-like  bracts, 
vhlch  have  two  or  three  florets,  without 
glumes,  with  the  base  of  the  pales  har- 
denhig  Into  a  two-celled  seed-vessel.  L. 
Spartum  is  the  only  species,  and  a  rather  i 


I  handsome  grass,    which  has    extensive 

,  underground  stems  or  soboles,  and  is  only 

cultivated  in  botanical  collections.  [D.  M.] 

LTGODICTTON.   Hydroglotntm. 

LT60DIUM.  A  genus  of  scandent  ferns 
of  the  group  SehisiBinete.  The  siiecies  aro 
rather  numerous,  and  widely  dispersed 
over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  ex- 
tending to  NewHoUand,  Japan,  and  North 
America.  The  fronds  are  branched,  with 
a  ecandent  rachls,  and  they  usually  bear 
conjugate  branches,  which  are  variously 
divided  in  a  digitate  or  palmate  manner, 
or  else  they  are  plnnatlfld,  or  sometimes 
pinnate.  The  fmctiflcations  form  com- 
pressed distichous  spikelets,  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  aspect  those  of  fMaginella,  but 
exserted  on  marginal  teeth  of  the  fronds. 
These  spikes  consist  of  bract-like  Indusia, 
each  covering  a  single  spore-case  which 
is  resupinate,  and  furnished  with  a  many- 
rayed  apical  ring.  The  veins  are  free,  which 
dlstinguisbes  this  genus  from  HydrogU>»- 
sum.  They  sre  plentiful  in  our  hothouse 
collections  of  ferns.  [T.  MJ 

LTG0DY80DEA.  This  harshly  sound- 
ing name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  Ivifot,  a  slender  branch  or 
twig,  and  du$odo9,  pathlesk.  In  allusion 
probably  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  the 
climbing  habit  of  the  pUnts  to  which  it  is 
applied  by  botanists.  The  genus  consists 
of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  shrubs  of  the  CVn- 
ehonacea,  characterised  by  an  ovate  calyx 
tube,  having  a  flve-toothed  limb ;  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  with  Ave  revolute  limb  seg- 
ments ;  five  sessile  anthers ;  and  an  inferior 
two-celled  ovary,  surmounted  by  a  disk. 
The  fruit  consists  of  two  carpels,  crowned 
by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  separating 
when  ripe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LYMPH.  Sap ;  the  crude  unelaborated 
fluid  of  vegetation.  Lympkadtxtt  are  sap- 
vessels. 

LYONIA.  A  genus  of  heathworts,  hav- 
ing the  corolla  ovate  or  tubular,  the  mouth 
narrow  and  flve-toothed,  and  the  fllanients 
of  the  stamens  short  broad  and  downy,  the 
cells  of  the  anthers  opening  lengthwise. 
The  species  are  North  American  shrubs 
with  alternate  leaves,  in  some  deciduous, 
in  others  evergreen ;  the  flowers  are  some- 
times hairy.  The  genus  commemorates  the 
services  of  Mr.  Lyon,  a  well-known  collec- 
tor of  North  American  plants.        [6.  D.] 

LY0N8IA,  A  genus  of  the  dogbane  or- 
der, distinguished  by  having  the  stigma 
of  a  conical  form,  and  the  fruit  a  cylindri- 
cal capsule  with  two  cells.  L.  straminea,  a 
native  of  Australia,  the  only  species,  is  a 
twining  shrub  with  opposite  leaves,  named 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Lyons,  who  published  a 
Flora  of  Cambridge.  [G.  DJ 

LYPERIA.  A  genus  of  SerophuJariacea 
of  Che  tribe  Oratioleaf  and  nearly  allied  to 
Manidea,  but  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
slender  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  more 
or  less  curved  or  gibbous  at  the  back  near 
the  top.   There  are  about  thirty  species. 
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natives  of  the  Oape  Colony  in  Southern  | 
Africa.    They  are  all  herbs  or  low  branch-  ' 
inff  undershrubs,  the  leaves  opposite  or  { 
the  upper  ones  alternate,  usually  small,  en-  • 
tire  toothed  or  divided,  and  often  clustered 
in  the  axils.    The  flowers  are  axillary  or  In 
terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  usually  more 
or  less  viscous,  and  always  turn  black  in 
drying ;  when  fresh,  they  are  nsnally  yellow 
or  purple,  or  in  some  species  of  that  pecu- 
liar greenish-yellow,  with  a  brown  tinge 
outside,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a  tendency  to  exhale  a  sweet  scent  at  the 
close  of  the  day    Two  species,  L.  firagrana 
and  L.  trfotocea,  have  been  occasionally  in- 
troduced to  our  gardens. 

LYRATB,  LYRBSHAPBD.  PInnatlfld, 
with  the  upper  lobes  much  larger  than 
the  lowes 

LTROOARPA.  A  genus  of  Oruc^ferm 
from  California,  distinguished  by  its 
fiddle-shaped  two-lobed  pouch.    [J.  T.  &]     I 

LTSILOMA.  A  genus  of  LeguminoscB 
of  the  tribe  Mimosete,  formerly  combined  , 
with  Acacia,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  stamens,  which  sel-  i 
dom  exceed  thirty  in  number,  being  united  i 
at  the  base  into  a  tube  unconnected  with 
the  corolla,  and  also  by  the  thin  flat  pods 
having,  as  in  ifimosa,  EntadOt  kc,  a  thick- 
ened margin,  which  remains  entire,  while 
the  thin  Inner  portion  breaks  away  In  the 
centre,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
seeds.  The  eight  or  ten  species  are  inhabi- 
tants of  tropical  America,  and  are  either 
shrubs  or  large  trees,  destitute  of  prickles, 
and  resembling  in  general  appearance  the 
acacias  of  the  same  regions,  having  twice 
pinnated  leaves,  and  round  or  cylindrical 
heads  of  small  flowers.  The  genus  Is  of 
considerable  importance  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  on  account  of  one  of  its 
species  yielding  the  valuable  hard  timber 
known  as  Sabicii,  Savacil,  or  Savicd  wood, 
the  origin  of  which  was  long  unknown,  but 
which  has  now  been  ascertained  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  species  of  this  genus  to  which 
the  name  SaMeu  has  been  given.  Sabictl 
timber  is  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  Cuba,  where  only  the  tree  is 
known  to  exist.  It  Is  a  dark-coloured 
wood,  very  heavy,  excessively  hard,  and 
extremely  durable,  the  two  latter  qualities 
rendering  it  of  great  value  to  the  ship- 
builder, by  whom  It  is  much  esteemed. 
On  account  of  its  hardness  it  was  selected 
for  the  stairs  of  the  building  for  the  Great  I 
Exhibition  in  1851,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  number  of  people  who  passed 
up  and  down,  the  stairs  were  found,  at  the  ! 
close  of  the  Exhibition,  to  be  scarcely  at  all 
the  worse  for  wear.  [A. '8.]     I 

LYSIMACHIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  I 
mostly  perennial  plants  belonging  to  the 
PnmutocMB,  and  allied  to  AnagaUia,  from 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  having 
glabrous,  not  hairy,  filaments,  and  a  cap- 
sule which  opens  at  the  summit  with  five  ] 
or  ten  valves.  L.  nemorum,  the  commonest ' 
British  species,  approaches  in  size  and  ! 
habit    the  scarlet  pimpernel,   but     has  ' 


bright  yellow  flowers ;  from  this  resem- 
blance it  is  often  called  Wood  PimpemeL 
L  Nummuianat  Moneywort  or  Herb  Two- 
pence, is  a  trailing  plant  common  on  the 
margins  of  rivers,  the  banks  of  which  it 
often  fringes  with  pendent  stems,  thickly 
set  with  roundish  glossy  leaves,  and  lar^e 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  often  culti- 
vated In  gardens  as  a  decoration  to  rock- 
work,  especially  where  water  is  introduced, 
or  is  grown  as  a  window  plant  and  allowed 
to  droop  over  the  sides  of  the  pot.  There 
are  many  foreign  species,  most  of  which 
bear  yellow  flowers  and  affect  moist  situa- 
tions. French,  24/«{ma0u«;  German,  CMbe 
weiderich.  [C.  A.  J  J 

LYSINEMA.  A  small  genus  of  Epacrida- 
eeoB,  natives  of  New  South  Wales  and  South- 
west Australia,  and  having  a  coloured 
calyx  surrounded  with  bracts  of  the  Rame 
texture  as  the  calyx ;  a  salver-shaped  co- 
rolla, the  tube  of  which  is  often  divisible 
into  flve  parts,  the  segments  of  the  limb 
smooth  and  inclined  to  the  right ;  and  the 
stamens  attached  below  the  ovary,  and 
having  peltate  anthers.  They  are  band- 
some  shrubs,  with  white  or  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  sessile  axillary  spikes ;  the 
leaves  smooth  and  sharp-pointed.  [R.  H.3 

LYSI0N0TU8  femifolia  is  an  erect 
glabrous  herb  Inhahlcing  Nepal,  and  the 
sole  representative  of  a  genus  of  Cifrtari' 
dracecB.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate 
and  arranged  In  whorls ;  the  flowers  are  of 
a  fine  rose-colour,  and  arranged  in  terminal 
umbels.  The  calyx  is  flve-clef  t,  the  corolla 
bell-shaped,  and  the  stamens  flve,  two  of 
which  are  fertile.  The  fruit  is  capsular,  bi- 
valved.  and  encloses  an  indefinite  number 
of  seeds.  [B.  S.] 

LYSIOSTYLE&  A  genus  of  ConmOvu- 
laceee,  containing  a  single  species,  a  native 
of  British  Guiana.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub, 
with  alternate  petiolate  oblong  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  axillary  panldea  The  calyx 
is  five-cleft,  with  imbricated  lobes  ;  the 
corolla  tube  short,  atad  the  limb  rotate  and 
five-parted;  there  are  five  stamens;  and 
the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  four  erect 
ovules,  surmounted  by  two  styles,  com- 
pletely separate,  and  each  with  a  capi- 
tate stigma.  The  genus  is  nearly  re- 
lated on  the  one  hand  to  Maripa,  on  the 
other  to  Erycibe,  yet  abundantly  distinct 
from  either.  It  belongs  to  the  group 
which  Decandolle  has  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  natural  order  under  the  title  of  Eryci- 
bea.  [W.  C.3 

LY8IP0MA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
small  herbaceous  plants  of  the  LobeliaeecB, 
natives  of  the  Andes.  The  genus  is  known 
by  the  calyx,  which  has  a  five-nerved 
tube  and  a  five-parted  somewhat  two- 
lipped  limb ;  by  the  funnel-shaped  corolla, 
with  an  entire  distended  tube  and  two- 
lipped  limb,  the  upper  lip  of  two,  the  lower 
of  three  divisions;  by  the  five  stamens 
united  into  a  tube,  the  two  lowermost 
anthers  hairy ;  and  by  the  inferior  one- 
celled  ovary.  The  capsule  opens  by  a  11  ttle 
lid  at  the  top.  [M.  T.  M  ] 
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LYSITBUS.  A  genus  of  phallold  Fungi, 
In  which  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit  la  split 
into  afew  free  lacinise.  In  other  respects  it 
resembles  Phallus.  The  ashes  of  L.  Mokusin 
are  applied  in  China  as  a  remedy  to  ulcerous 
sores.  It  is  also  sometimes  eaten,  but  often 
proves  poisonous.  [M.  J.  B,J 

LYTHRACE-fflL  {SaiicariaSy  Cdlyeanthe- 
vuB^  Lythrads,  Loosestrifes.)  A  natural  or- 
der of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  Lindley's  saxifragal  alliance  of  perig^*- 
nous  Exogens.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  often 
with  square  branches,  and  usually  opposite 
entire  ex  stipulate  leaves.  Among  the 
allied  perigynons  exalbuminous  orders.  It 
Is  distinguished  by  its  tubular  calyx,  en- 
closing a  two  to  six-celled  ovary  which  is 
free  from  It;  its  united  styles;  its  mem- 
branous capsular  fruit;  and  its  stamens 
inserted  In  the  calycine  tube  below  the 
petals.  The  plants  are  chiefly  tropical,  but 
some  are  found  In  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica. They  have  astringent  qualities.  Ex- 
amples :  Lythriim,  Gitphea,  Lagerstromia. 
Laweonia  alba  yields  the  henna  of  the 
Arabs.  Thereare  forty  genera,  and  upwards 
of  three  hundred  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LYTHRUM.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  perennials,  giving  name  to 
the  LythracecB.  In  these  plants  the  tubu- 
lar calyx  has  eight  to  twelve  teeth,  the 
alternate  ones  awl-shaped ;  the  petals  are 
four  to  six,  and  the  capsule  is  two-celled. 
The  genus  Is  well  represented  In  Britain 
by  L.  ScUieariOt  the  Purple  Loosestrife,  a 
tall  and  very  handsome  plant,  three  to  four 
feet  high,  with  opposite  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  long  terminal  leafy  spikes  of  densely 
whorled  purple  flowers,  common  in  most 
parts  of  Britain,  often  occupying  a  large 
space  in  marshy  meadows,  or  lining  a 
watercourse  for  a  considerable  extent, 
and  thus  to  be  classed  among  the  few 
plants  which,  by  breadth  of  colour,  tend  to 
characterise  a  landscape.  There  are  many  i 
foreigrn  species,  of  which  L.  virgattim,  a 
native  of  Austria,  sometimes  cultivated,  | 
resembles  L.  Scdicarialn  habit, but  is  more 
branched  above,  and  bears  its  flowers, 
which  are  large.  In  whorls  of  three  or  four. 
French,  Salicaire ;  German,  Braune  loeide- 
Tich.  [0.  A.  J.] 

HABA.  A  genus  of  Ebenacece,  differing 
from  Diospyros  In  the  calyx  and  corolla 
having  each  only  three  lobes.  Instead  of 
four  or  more.  It  consists  of  nearly  twenty 
species,  dispersed  over  tropical  Africa  and 
Asia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  North  Aus- 
tralia, all  shrubs  or  trees  with  alternate 
entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  almost 
sessile.  In  their  axils.  The  Ebony  wood  of 
Cochin  China  Is  believed  to  be  the  produce 
of  a  tree  of  this  genus. 

MABEA.  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaeece  of 
the  tribe  Crotonece,  consisting  of  tropical 
American  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing, 
with  alternate  usually  oblong  entire  or 
toothed  leaves,  and  flowers  In  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles,  the  majority  usually 
males,  with  a  few  females  at  the  base. 
Tlie  perianth  Is  valvate,  without  petals ; 


>  the  males  have  numerous  stamens,  and  the 
females  a  long  three-cleft  style  with  one 
ovule  In  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  There  are 
nine  or  ten  species  known,  all  of  which 
yield  a  copious  acrid  milky  juice.  The  bark 
of  one  of  them  is,  according  to  Martins, 
considered  In  the  diamond  district  of  Bra- 
zil as  a  febrifuge,  and  the  straight  hollow 
young  shoots  of  several  species  are  used 
for  tobacco-pipes  In  Guiana  and  North 
Brazil  under  the  name  of  Tacuarl. 

MACAHUBA.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
Aerocomia  sclerocarpa. 

MACARTHTJRIA.  A  genus  of  South- 
west Australian  herbs  or  undershrubs  with 
erect  rush-like  stems,  few  small  alternate 
leaves  either  linear  or  reduced  to  minute 
scales,  and  small  flowers  in  lateral  or  ter- 
minal compact  cymes.  Its  precise  afllnities 
are  not  very  clear,  but  It  is  probably  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Molluginece,  next  to 
which  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to 
place  It.  There  are  only  three  species 
known,  and  none  are  deserving  of  culti- 
vation. 

MACART-BITTER.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Picramnia  Antidesma. 

MACAW-BUSH.    Sokmum  mammosum. 

MACAW-FAT.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
the  Oil  Palm,  Blceis  guineensis.  ^ 

MACAW-TREE.  Aerocomia  fusiformis 
and  sclerocarpa.  —,  GREAT.  Aerocomia 
lasiospatha. 

MACE.  The  aril  of  the  nutmeg,  Myria- 
tica  moschaia ;  also  an  Indian  name  for  the 
gall-nuts  formed  on  Tamarix  indica.  — , 
RED.  The  aril  of  Pyrrhosa  tingens.  — , 
WHITE.    The  aril  of  Myrietica  Otoba. 

MACERON.    (Fr.)    Smymium. 

MACFADYENA.  A  genus  of  Bignonior 
ce^,  named  after  Dr.  Macfadyen,  author  of 
a  Flora  of  Jamaica.  The  genus  has  a  spa- 
thaceous  calyx,  funnel-shaped  corolla,  four 
fertile  stamens  of  unequal  length  with 
glabrous  divergent  anthers,  an  elongated 
flat  and  smooth  capsule,  divided  into  two 
cells  by  a  partition  running  parallel  with 
the  direction  of  the  valves,  and  nume- 
rous winged  seeds  arranged  In  single  rows. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  all  In- 
habitants of  the  West  Indies  and  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  South  America.  They  are 
climbing  shrubs,  with  trifoliate  and  con- 
jugate leaves.  In  the  latter  Instance  fur- 
nished with  tendrils,  and  large  bright  yel- 
low or  more  or  less  purplish  flowers,  ap- 
pearing in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  in 
corymbs  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  if. 
uncata  has  for  many  years  been  an  Inmate 
of  our  hot-houses.  Many  of  tiie  species, 
from  being  Imperfectly  known,  had  until 
lately  been  classed  with  Spathodea.  [B.  S.] 

MAOHiERANTHERA.  A  generic  name 
proposed  by  Nees  for  the  Aster  tanacetifo- 
lius,  described  from  specimens  grown  In  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Mexico,  and  dlflTerlng 
In  some  slight  points  from  the  majority  of 
the  species  of  the  great  genus  Aster. 
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MACHiERINA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous  ' 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Bhyncho- : 
aporecB.  The  inflorescence  is  in  panicles ;  I 
scales  of  the  flowers  two-rowed,  keeled;  | 
stamens  three ;  styles  three,  cleft,  thick- 1 
ened  conically  at  the  base  ;  seeds  or  nuts  ' 
pear-shaped.  There  are  two  species,  one  ; 
of  which  belongs  to  the  West  Indies,  the  i 
other  to  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

MAOH^RItTM.  An  extensire  genus  of  ! 
leguminous  plants  belonging  to  Central 
and  South  America,  some  forming  large 
timber  trees,  others  shrubs  of  moderate 
height,  while  others  again  are  tall  creepers, 
often  armed  with  prickles.  Their  leaves 
are  pinnate,  and  their  flowers  small,  and 
purple  violet  or  white.  Their  most  ob- 
vious generic  character  resides  In  the 
fruit,  which  is  compressed,  but  more  or 
less  thickened  at  the  base  where  the  soli- 
tary seed  is  situated,  while  the  upper  part 
is  drawn  out  into  a  thin  tapering  wing 
terminated  by  the  remains  of  the  style. 

Some  of  these  trees  are  supposed  to 
yield  a  portion  of  the  Rose-wood  of  com- 
merce. Notwithstanding  the  length  of 
time  Rose-wood  has  been  known  to  our 
cabinet-makers,  and  the  large  quantities 
of  it  annually  imported,  its  botanical  his- 
tory is  very  obscure,  and  it  has  been  at 
various  times  referred  to  trees  of  widely 
different  natural  orders.  The  best  descrip- 
tion of  true  Rose-wood  comes  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  is  now  said  to  be  chiefly  the 
produce  of  Dalbergia  nigra,  a  tree  belong- 
ing to  the  same  section  of  leguminous 
plants  as  the  present  genus ;  but  there  are 
also  several  inferior  sorts  derived  from 
the  same  country,  and  these  are  probably 
produced  by  different  species  of  Maehw- 
rium,  three  of  which,  viz.  M.  firmum,  M. 
incorruptibile,  and  Jf.  legale,  are  large  trees, 
and,  moreover,  bear  the  same  Brazilian 
name  (Jacaranda)  as  the  true  Rose-wood. 
If.  Schomburgkit,  a  British  Guiana  species, 
produces  the  beautifully  mottled  wood 
called  Itaka,  Itiki,  or  Tiger-wood,  used  for 
furniture  In  that  country.  [A.  S.] 

mAche.  (Fr.)  The  salad  plants,  Fojarto- 
nella  olitoria  and  eoronata, 

MACHOOTI.  An  Indian  name  for  Pol»- 
gonum  ameulare, 

MAOKAYA.  A  genus  of  Indian  Olacaeea, 
with  a  short  hroadly  campannlate  calyx 
having  a  five-toothed  limb ;  a  rotate  flve- 
parted  deciduous  corolla;  five  stamen?, 
with  basal  glands  and  sessile  anthers ;  and 
a  one-celled  ovary  with  three  pendulous 
ovules,  and  a  three-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  indehiscent,  with  one  pendulous  seed. 
This  plant,  which  is  a  smooth  climbing 
shrub,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  on  long  pedicels,  is  now  referred  to 
Erythropdlum,  of  which  two  species  are 
known,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MAGLEANIA.  A  genus  of  Peruvian 
shrubs,  referred  to  the  VaceiniacecB.  They 
have  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  flower- 
stalks  terminated  by  a  single  flower,  which 
has  a  five-winged  calyx  tube,  a  tubular  co- 


rolla with  ten  monadelphous  stamens  at- 
tached to  its  base,  and  whose  anthers  are 
prolonged  into  a  tube,  and  an  ovary  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx  tube,  and  with  five 
many-seeded  compartments.  The  flowers 
are  reddish  or  yellow,  and  possess  great 
beauty.  The  genus  commemorates  Mr. 
Maclean,  a  patron  of  Botany.    [M.  T.  M.3 

MAOLEATA.  A  genus  of  PapaveracecB, 
closely  allied  to  Bocconia,  but  differingr 
from  it  in  the  fruit,  which  is  sessile  and 
one-celled,  with  four  to  six  seeds.  The 
cotyledons  of  the  embyro  are  three  in 
numberand  equal,  or  two  or  four  and  then 
unequal.  In  size ;  In  germination  they  are 
stalked.  M.  cordata,  better  known  perhaps 
under  its  old  name  of  Bocconia,  is  a  hand- 
some herbaceous  plant  frequently  grown  In 
English  gardens,  but  native  of  China.  The 
leaves  are  stalked,  somewhat  cordate,  irre- 
gularly toothed  at  the  margin,  and  glau- 
cous. The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal 
pnnicles.  The  genus  is  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Macleay,  colonial  secretary  in  New 
South  Wales.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MACLT7RA.  This  genus,  which  Is  pecu- 
liar to  the  western  hemisphere— one  spe- 
cies being  found  in  the  United  States,  one 
in  Mexico,  and  Ave  in  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies— belongs  to  the  Moraceoi,  and  con- 
sists of  middle-sized,  sometimes  spiny, 
deciduous  trees,  with  smoothish  entire  or 
coarsely  serrated  leaves,  and  unisexual 
flowers  upon  distinct  trees;  the  males 
being  in  cylindrical  or  globular  spikes  or 
in  racemes,  and  the  females  forming  dense 
globular  heads.  The  fruits  are  numerous 
small  seed-like  achenes,  enveloped  In  the 
enlarged  calyxes,  which  are  packed  closely 
together  upon  the  globose  somewhat  fleshy 
rereptacle,  so  that  the  fruits  of  a  single 
flower-head  form  a  round  aggregate  fruit. 

M.  aurantiaca,  the  Osage  Orange,  is  a 
native  of  the  Southern  United  States,  and 
forms  a  spreading  tree  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  high,  but  it  is  frequently  kept  dwarf 
and  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  for  which  pur- 
pose its  strong  spines  render  it  suitable. 
It  has  large  entire  egg-shaped  leaves,  and 
inconspicuous  yellowish-green  flowers,  pro- 
ducing large  round  fruits  from  three  to 
five  Inches  In  diameter  and  of  a  fine  golden 
colour,  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  scarce- 
ly eatable.  Its  elastic  yellow  wood  is  called 
Bow-wood,  from  its  being  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  bows. 

M.  tinctoria,  the  Fustic-tree,  is  a  large 
usually  unarmed  tree,  with  nearly  entire 
oblong  taper-pointed  leaves,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America, 
from  whence  large  quantities  of  Its  bright 
yellow  wood  are  exported  for  the  use  of 
dyers,  who  obtain  from  it  shades  of  yellow, 
brown,  olive,  and  green.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Fustic,  technically  termed  the 
Young  and  the  Old,  the  former  being  the 
wood  of  Rhus  Cotinus,  and  the  latter  that 
of  the  present  plant.  [A.  S.] 

MACNABIA.  A  genus  of  heathworts, 
.dlstlngruishcd  by  having  the  calyx  four- 
cleft,  twu  of  the  di  visions  keeled,  the  others 
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plain  ;  eig-hC  stamens,  with  beardless  an- 
tilers  ;  and  nearly  clrcalar  flat  winged 
seeds.  The  genus  was  named  In  honour 
of  the  late  Mr.  McNab,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden.  There  Is  but  a  single  spe- 
cies, a  Cape  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  a 
heath,  hav  ing  leaves  In  whorls  of  three,  and 
flowers  solitary  or  in  pairs,  borne  by  the 
shorter  branches.  [O.  D.] 

MA00DE8  Petola  is  a  beautiful  little 
orchid  from  Java,  belonging  to  the  group 
Phyaundete.     Its  oval  leaves  are  clouded 
t  on  the  upper  snrfiice,  and  elegantly  marked 
with  netted  golden  veins ;  but  its  flowers 
are  small  and  inconspicuous,  having  free 
Qonntvlng  green   sepals  and   thread-like 
petals.    As  a  genus.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Myoda,  one  of  Its  closest  allies,  by  its  ; 
free  lip ;  and  from  another,  Heemaria,  by  ' 
Its  column  having  a  two-lobed  appendage  | 
at  its  base.  [A.  8.]     i 

MACOYA.  A  Guiana  name  for  Acroeomia  ! 
aelerocarpci.  j 

MACRADENIA  luteacens  is  a  little  Tri-  ' 
nldad  orchid,  forming  a  genus  allied  to  : 
Oneidium,  from  which  it  differs  by  Its  cu-  { 
cnllate-concave    undivided   taper-pointed  . 
lip,  by  its  free  perianth  divisions,  by  its  co-  i 
lamn  having  the  two  lobes  at  Its  top  con- 
versring  into  a  hood,  and  by  its  two  fur-  ! 
rowless  or  unindented  pollen-masses.    The  | 
plant  is  only  about  four  inches  high,  and 
haa  one-leaved  pseudobulbs,  from  the  base  ' 
of  which  arises  a  stalk  bearing  a  rsceme 
:  of  four  or  five  dingy  yellow  flowers  spotted 
with  brownish  purple.  [A.  S.] 

MACRiEA.  This  name  was  given  first 
I  to  a  Chilian  genus  of  VivianiacecB,  which 

proved  to  be  Identical  with  Viviania ;  and 
<  afterwards  to  a  composite  plant  from  the 
I  Galapagos  Islands,  which  has  since  been 
]  reduced  to  LipocfUBta.   The  former  Is  now 

included  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  in  the 

OeraniacecB,  under  which  they  place  the 

ViviaMea,  as  a  minor  group. 

MACRE.    (Fr)    Trapa  natans. 

MACROCEPHALOUS.  Big-beaded :  the 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  dicotyledon- 
ous embryos  whose  cotyledons  are  con- 
solidated. 

MACROPODAL.  Big-footed ;  applied  by 
Richard  to  the  embryo  of  grasses,  whose 
cotyledon  was  mistaken  by  that  author  for 
a  radicle. 

MACROS.  In  Greek  compounds  long ; 
sometimes,  large. 

MACROGHILUS.  The  name  of  a  small 
tree  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  forming  a 
genus  of  Lobeliaceat  and  described  as  hav- 
ing a  straight  trunk  of  ten  to  twelve  feet 
In  height,  terminated  by  a  crown  of  leaves 
and  flower  stalks,  the  former  sharp-pointed 
and  wavy,  the  latter  longer  than  the  leaves, 
drooping,  and  bearing  the  flowers  in  ter- 
minal globose  heads,  surrounded  by  densely 
overlapping  bracts.  The  calyx  tube  is  In- 
versely conical,  the  limb  flve-cleft ;  the 
eorolla  has  an  elongated  curved  tube,  cleft 


on  the  upper  side,  and  with  a  limb  divided 
into  five  equal  linear  pendulous  segments, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus,  from  tna- 
kros,  long,  and  cheiloa,  a  lip.      [M.  T.  M.] 

MACROCHLOA.  A  genus  of  grasses, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Stipce.KaA  included 
by  Stendel  in  the  genus  Stipa,  of  which  It 
forms  a  subsection.  M.  tenuianma  and 
Jf  arenana  are  natives  of  the  North  of 
Africa,  Spain,  and  PortuflpsL  [D  M.] 

MACROCTSTIS.  A  remarkable  genus 
of  dark-spored  AlgeB,  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  LaminariaeefB.  From  a  much- 
branched  root  springs,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  small  forked  frond  which  alone  bears  the 
fruit  in  clouded  patches,  the  endochrome 
of  whose  spore-cases  ultimately  breaks  up 
Into  four  spores,  as  in  many  other  lami-  , 
narioid  Algas.  Besides  this,  however,  arise  [ 
one  or  more  tall  slender  stems,  several  feet  , 
In  length,  with  a  vertical  terminal  Ian-  i 
ceolate  frond,  which  Is  repeatedly  split 
from  the  base  upwards  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  new  leaves,  the  attenuated  base  of 
which  gradually  passes  Into  a  short  petiole, 
which  becomes  Inflated  above  Into  a  blad- 
der. The  original  frond  is  thus  repeatedly 
divided  In  a  secund  manner,  till  the  plant 
becomes  hundreds  of  feet  long.  As,  how- 
ever, the  stem  does  not  Increase  In  strength 
as  the  plant  elongates,  the  strain  Is  at 
length  so  great,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous bladders,  that  It  at  last  gives  way, 
and  the  plant  floats.  Many  species  have 
been  proposed  by  authors,  but  all  are  redu- 
cible to  one,  M.pyn/era,  which  girds  the 


Maerocyttis  pyrlfera  var.  loxariani. 

southern  temperate  zone,  and  stretches  up 
from  thence  along  the  Paciflc  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  through  120  degrees  of  latitude. 
This  plant,  like  the  8arg(utumt  has  been 
celebrated  by  all  voyagers,  to  whom  It  Is  of 
great  service  In  Indicating  the  presence  of 
rocks,  acting,  as  it  does,  like  a  great  buoy. 
Vast  masses  are  thrown  up  on  exposed 
coasts,  where  It  Is  rolled  by  the  waves  till 
It  forms  cables  as  thick  as  a  man's  body. 
Single  plants  have  been  estimated  on  rea- 
sonable grounds  as  attaining  a  length  of 
700  feet.  It  is  apparently  Indifferent  to 
cold,  if  not  extreme,  but  inasmuch  as  like 
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Its  near  allies  It  Is  a  deep-sea  Alga,  It  re- 
quires a  depth  of  at  least  six  fathoms  for 
Its  growth.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MACROMERIA.  A  genus  of  Boragir 
nacete,  allied  to  Lithospermum,  from  which 
it  differs  by  the  cxserted  stamens,  and  by 
having  the  corolla  with  a  long  tube,  dilated 
at  the  throat.  They  are  Mexican  strlgose 
herbs,  with  simple  stems,  lanceolate  ser- 
rated leaves,  jmd  terminal  few-flowered 
bracteated  racemes.  [J-  T.  S.] 

MACROPIPER.  This  word,  signifying 
large  pepper,  is  applied  to  a  genus  of 
Piperacece,  consisting  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  andhaving  erect 
wavy  knotted  stems,  alternate  leaves  on 
stalks  that  are  dilated  at  the  base,  and  pro- 
vided with  stipules,  the  blades  of  the 
leaves  roundish  or  cordate  with  radiating 
venation.  1  ho  male  flowers  are  arranged 
in  solitary  catkins,  the  females  In  nume- 
rous catkins,  placed  In  the  axil  of  a  leaf. 
if.  methyeticumt  formerly  called  Piper  me- 


\  diseases.    All  the  lower  classes  of  whites 

1  In  Peejee  are  Kava  drinkers,  and  most  of 
them  prefer  the  drink  prepared  In  regular 

I  Polynesian  fashion.  The  more  respectable 
of  the  population  refrain  from  touching  the 

I  fllthy  preparation.  Another  species  of  this, 
or  some  allied  genus,  Is  used  similarly 
In  the  formation  of  a  beverage,  dlfferiner 
from  Kara,  and  having,  according  to  Dr. 
Seemaan,  a  flavour  of  soap-suds  combined 
with  jalap  and  magnesia.  [M.  T.  M.3 

MACROPODIUM.  A  genus  of  CfrucifercB, 
allied  to  Cardamine  and  ParryQ,trom  both 
of  which  It  differs  In  tlie  pod,  which  Is  ol>- 
i  long-linear  with  plane  one-nerved  valves, 
I  being  stipltate.  A  perennial  Alpine  plant 
I  from  the  Altai,  with  a  terminal  rar-eme  of 
I  white  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.D 


Maeropiper  methysticum. 

thyatieum,  furnishes  the  root  called  by  the 
Polynesians  Ava  or  Kava,  which  has  nar- 
cotic properties,  and  Is  employed  medici- 
nally In  rheumatism  and  other  complaints, 
but  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  value  at- 
tached to  it  as  a  narcotic  and  stimulant 
beverage,  of  which  the  natives  partake  be- 
fore ttiby  undertake  any  important  busi- 
ness or  religious  rites.  The  approved 
method  of  preparing  the  Kava  Is  to  chew 
the  root,  and  thus  extract  the  juice.  Dr. 
Seemann,  In  some  letters  from  the  Peejee 
Islands,  printed  In  the  Athencrum  (1861), 
gives  some  amusing  information  con- 
cerning this  plant  and  its  uses.  It  appears 
that  Kava  has,  like  tobacco,  a  calming 
effect,  rather  than  an  Intoxicating  one, 
unless  Indeed  the  juice  be  fermented,  as  Is 
done  by  the  European  residents  in  some 
of  the  Islands  of  the  South  Sea.  Dr.  See- 
mann, however,  tells  us  that  the  Feejeans 
pride  themselves  on  the  non-intoxicating 
properties  of  Kava,  that  it  does  not  make 
the  partakers  quarrelsome,  and  that  drunk 
in  moderation  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  ill  effect  upon  the  system,  but  when 
used  In  excess  It  produces  numerous  skin 


MACRORHYNCHUS.  Agenus  Includingr 
about  a  dozen  annual  or  perennial  steralesa 
herbs  of  the  composite  family,  found  In 
Oregon,  California,  and  Chili.  They  have 
much  resemblance  to  and  affinity  with 
Taraxacum,  differing  chiefly  In  the  cylin- 
drical ribbed  achenes  being  destitute  of 
any  roughness,  and  being  produced  into  a 
long  beak,  terminating  in  a  pappus  of  nu- 
merous soft  white  hairs.  [A.  A.  B.3 

MACR08TYLIS.  A  genus  of  rutac^eous 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  nearly  allied  to  Barosma.  The  dis- 
tinctive characters  reside  in  the  presence 
of  five  stamens  only,  and  in  the  three  car- 
pels, terminated  at  their  points  by  aningrle' 
style,  longer  than  the  stamens.  The  red- 
dish flowers  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of 
umbel  on  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
orchidaceous  genus  of  this  name  is  sy. 
nonymous  with  Corymbis.         [M.  T.  M.] 

MACROZAMIA.  A  genus  of  Cycadacece, 
consisting  of  Australian  trees,  living  in 
swampy  places  near  the  sea.  The  genus  is 
described  as  Intermediate  between  Cycas 
and  Encephalartos.  The  rachis  of  the  leaves 
is  twisted  in  the  young  condition,  the  leaf- 
lets themselves  being  flat.  The  male 
flowers  are  borne  on  spoon-shaped  pointed 
spikes,  the  pollen  belnflr  collected  In  two 
spaces  on  the  under  surface  of  the  anthers, 
and  not  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  as 
In  Encephalartos.  The  female  spikes  bear 
only  two  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.^ 

MACULA  (adj.  MACULATE).  A  broad 
Irregular  spot  or  blotch. 

MACUSON.    (Pr.)    LatJiyrus  tvberoauB. 

MADAR,  or  MUDAR,  The  produce  of 
Oalotropis  gigantea. 

MADARI A.  A  genus  of  Compo«it<B,  com- 
prising two  Calif omian  annuals,  closely 
allied  to  Madia,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  longer  and  more  expanded  ray  florets, 
and  by  the  florets  of  the  disk  being  con- 
stantly sterile.  The  flower-heads  forna  a 
loose  terminal  corjTnb  with  yellow  florets. 

MADAROGLOSSA    Layia. 

MADDER.  The  root  of  RvMa  Unctoria 
which  is  sometimes  called  Dyer's  Madder 
—.BENGAL.  BuMacordifolia.    — ,  CHILl! 
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Rvibia  BeUmn.  — ,  FIELD.  Sherardia  ar- 
venais.  —<  INDIAN.  Oldenlandia  tm^^ellata. 
— ,  WILD.    Galium  MoUugo. 

MADDBRWOBTS.  A  name  lor  the  Oa- 
liacetB. 

MADHUCA,  or  MADOOKA-  BaasUi  frit- 
tyracea  and  latifolia. 

MADIA.     A  coarse  hairy  more  or  less 

viscous  erect  annual,  forming  a  genus  of 

ComposUcB  of  the  tribe  Helianthem.    The 

lower  leaves  are  opposite  and  entire,  the 

upper  ones  alternate  ;  and  the  flower-heads 

j  nearly  globular,  in  a  terminal  raceme,  with 

yellow  florets.    The  Involucral  bracts  are 

in  a  single  series,  each  one  folded  so  as  to 

!  enclose  one  of  the  ray  florets,  which  are 

I  ligulate  or  Irregularly  enlarged ;  between 

'  these  and  the  disk   is  a  single  row  of 

scales,  but  the  centre  of  the  receptacle, 

bearing  the  tubular  disk  florets,  is  entirely 

without  scales.  The  achenes  are  flattened, 

without  any  pappus.    Jf.  sativa^  the  only 

species  known,  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  of 

North  California,  and  is  there  cultivated 

for  the  oil  extracted  from  its  seeds. 

HADOORKATI.  An  Indian  name  for 
dfperus  Pangoreit  from  which  Indian  ma^ 
ting  is  made. 

MADOTHECA.  A  genus  of  JtMgermcmr 
niacefe,  belonging  to  the  division  Platy- 
phylloB,  which  has  incubous  leaves  with  the 
lower  lobe  simply  folded  upon  the  upper, 
an  Involucre  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
leaves,  and  a  perianth  neither  winged  nor 
angular  as  in  FnMania.  The  lobes  do  not 
throw  out  roots  from  their  under  surface, 
'  as  in  Badula  complanata.  M.  platyphylla 
forms  elegant  tufis  upon  old  wall-tops,  and 
is  very  common.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MADWOBT.  Alyamm;  also  Aapemgo 
proeumbene.  — ,  GERMAN.  Asperugo  pro- 
cumbena. 

M^BUA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Cap- 
paridaeecR,  consisting  of  small  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  tropical  Africa.  The  flowers  have 
a  funnel-shaped  calyx,  the  tube  of  which  is 
persistent,  while  the  limb  is  divided  into 
four  equal  deciduous  segments.  There  is 
no  corolla,  but  standing  up  from  the  throat 
of  the  calyx  is  a  short  crown  deeply  and 
irregularly  divided.  The  stamens  are  very 
numerous,  on  an  elongated  receptacle; 
and  the  i>od  is  oQe<elled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MiESA.  A  genns  of  Myrtinacem,  con- 
Blstlng  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate 
entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
in  simple  or  compound  racemes,  either 
axillary  or  very  rarely  terminal.  It  Is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  of  the  order  by 
the  ovary,  which  is  wholly  or  partially  in- 
ferior. There  are  several  species,  natives 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia,  but  none  of  them  present  any 
special  interest. 

MAFUNA.  A  v^fetable  wax,  suitable 
for  making  candles,  obtained  in  Mozam- 
bique from  a  tree  whose  native  name  is 
Matlana. 


MAGHET.    Pyrethrum  PariheMium. 

MAGALLANA  pcrrtfolia  is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  TropaolaeeeB 
inhabiting  Antarctic  America.  It  is  an 
annual  climbing  herb,  with  alternate  tri- 
parted  leaves  furnished  with  pellucid 
dots,  and  having  cirrhose  iietloles ;  axillary 
flowers ;  a  flve-lobed  calcarate  calyx,  three 
of  the  lobes  being  united  into  one,  two 
deeply  divided.  There  are  five  unequal 
petals,  eight  stamens,  and  k  three-winged 
fruit.  [B.  8.2 

MAGNOLIACE^  (Magnolia:,  Wintereas, 
lUiciecB.)  A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  Lindley's  ranal  alliance 
of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  leathery  sometimes  dotted 
leaves,  and  convolute  stipules  which  cover 
the  buds  and  are  deciduous.  Flowers  fra- 
grant ;  sepals  usually  three  to  six,  deci- 
duous ;  petals  three  or  more,  imbricated ; 
stamens  numerous,  distinct,  with  adnate 
anthers ;  carpels  one-celled,  numerous,  on 
an  elevated  receptacle.  Fruit  of  nume- 
rous dry  or  succulent  dehiscent  or  Indc- 
hiscent  carpels ;  seeds  often  arillate,  and 
suspended  from  the  fruit  by  a  long  funi- 
culus ;  albumen  fleshy  homogeneous ;  em- 
bryo minute.  Msgnolias  abound  in  North 
America.  They  possess  bitter,  tonic,  and 
aromatic  qualities.  Drimys  Wtnteri  yields 
Winter's  bark.  lUicium  aniaatum  is  called 
star-anise,  from  its  flavour,  and  the  star- 
like arrangement  of  its  carpels.  Lirioden- 
dron  tuMpifera,  the  tulip-tree,  is  remarkable 
for  its  truncate  leaves.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  genera,  and  upwards  of  seventy 
species.  Examples :  Magnolia,  Drimys,  Li- 
riodendron.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MAGNOLIA.  Few  botanists  have  their 
name  and  fame  commemorated  by  so  splen- 
did a  genus  of  plants  as  that  which  derives 
its  title  from  Pierre  Magnol,  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Botany,  at  Montpeliier,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
genus  gives  its  name  to  the  order  Magno- 
liacea,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
large  trees  with  fine  foliage,  and  handsome 
fragrant  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the 
southern  states  of  North  America,  of  North- 
ern India,  China,  Japan,  and  othe»  parts  of 
Asia.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  entire,  de- 
ciduous or  evergreen,  rolled  round  in  the 
bud,  in  which  state  they  are  protected  by 
the  stipules,  which  originally  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  leafstalks,  but  ultimately  fall 
off.  The  flowers  are  large,  terminal,  pro- 
tected in  the  young  state  by  scales  that 
seem  to  be  of  a  stipulary  nature,  as  the 
writer  has  not  unfrequently  seen  a  leaf  de-- 
veloped  from  them  In  the  same  manner 
and  in  the  same  situation  as  with  the  scales 
of  the  leaf-bud,  which  are  acknowledged  to 
be  stipules.  Moreover.  Drs.  Hooker  and 
Thomson  describe  one  species,  M.  Camp- 
bellii,  as  having  constantly  these  leaf-bear- 
ing scales  surrounding  the  flower.  The 
calyx  consists  of  three  deciduous  sepals ; 
the  corolla  of  six  to  twelve  petals  like  the 
sepals;  stamens  and  ovaries  numerous,  on 
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a  prolonged  receptacle.  The  fruit  consists 
of  a  number  of  follicles.  In  a  compact  spilce, 
and  opening  along  their  outer  edge  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  scarlet  or  brown  seeds, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  carpels  by 
long  slender  threads. 

Most  of  the  species  have  aromatic  tonic 
properties,  which  has  led  to  their  employ- 
ment in  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  other 
complaints.  The  ^eauty  of  the  foliage  and 
flowers  of  these  trees  gives  them  yet  greater 
claims  to  our  regard  than  their  medicinal 
properties,  which,  although  not  slight,  are 
excelled  by  those  of  other  plants.  The 
noblest  of  all  is  perhaps  Jf.  grand^lora,  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  forms  a 
tree  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high.  In 
this  country  it  is  commonly  grown  agaf  nst 
a  wall,  and  has  generally  proved  hardy  In 
the  south  of  England,  in  such  a  situation, 
with  little  or  no  other  protection.  But  the 
severe  winter  of  1860-61  proved  fatal  in 
many  cases  to  this,  as  to  so  many  other 
reputedly  hardy  plants.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  evergreen,  nine  to  ten  incbes 
long,  much  like  those  of  a  cherry-laurel, 
but  rusty-brown  on  the  under  surface. 
The  flowers  are  large,  cup-shaped,  white 
or  pale  lemon-coloured,  and  having  an 
exquisite  fragrance;  they  bloom  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  occasionally 
produce  their  rich  brown  spikes  of  fruit  In 
October.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  tree  In  cultivation,  differing  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves,  the  period  of  flower- 
ing, &C. 

M.  glauca  is  a  low-growing  deciduous 
tree,  called  In  America  Swamp  Sassafras, 
from  the  nature  of  the  localities  in  which 
it  grows,  and  from  the  resembUince  In  its 
properties  to  Laurua  Stissafraa.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Beaver-tree,  because 
the  root  Is  eaten  by  beavers,  which  animals 
also  make  use  of  the  wood  In  constructing 
their  nests.  M.  tripetala  has  very  large 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  latter  with  so  po- 
tent a  perfume  as  to  produce  sickness; 
fever  and  gout  even  have  been  attributed, 
doubtless  erroneously,  to  the  strong  smell 
of  the  flowers.  The  young  wood  is  of  a  dark 
l>rown  colour.  M.  acuminata  and  M.  Pro- 
teri  are  called  Cucumber-trees  In  America, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  unripe 
fruit.  M.  conapicua,  or  M.  Tvlan^  is  a  tree 
attaining  a  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
China,  but  not  more  than  half  that  height 
in  this  country.  It  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing its  white  flowers  in  spring,  before 
the  leaves  are  developed.  M.  purpurea,  a 
Japanese  species,  has  deciduous  leaves  and 
fragrant  flowers,  the  outer  segments  of 
which  are  purple,  the  inner  white.  It  forms 
a  splendid  bush  In  the  south  of  England. 
M.  Gampbeim,  a  native  of  Sikklm,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hooker  as  a  superb  species, 
flowering  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  at- 
taining a  height  of  150  feet. 

There  are  a  few  species  and  varieties  that 
need  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  this 
country ;  that  most  frequently  met  with  is 
if. /tMcoto,  a  low-growing  shrub  with  ever- 
green leaves,  and  dull  purple  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite fragrance.  [M.  T.  M.] 


MAGONIA.  Agenn»otSapindaeea,eon.-  \ 
Blstlng  of  two  trees,  natives  of  Brazil,  oc- 
cupying extensive  tracts  of  land  to  the  | 
exclusion  of  other  trees,  and  forming  what  ' 
the  Brazilians  term  Catingas,  i.e.  woods  > 
consisting  entirely  of  deciduous  trees,  i 
They  are  middle-sized  trees,  with  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves,  and  large  panicles  of  perfect  I 

I  and  imperfect  flowers  mixed  together,  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves.    The  fruit  is  a 

I  large  woody  three-sided  three-celled  cap- 
sule, containing  six  or  eight  broad  flat 
winged  seeds  in  each  cell,  and  opening  lon- 
gitudinally through  the  middle  of  the  cells 
when  ripe. 

M.  gldbrata,  which  usually  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  covers  tracts 
of  land  some  miles  in  extent  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ceara.  It  is  called  Tlngl  by  the 
Brazilians,  who  employ  an  infusion  of  the 
bark  of  its  root  for  poisoning  or  stupefyingr 
flsh,  while  that  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  they 
use  for  curing  old  ulcers,  or  the  sores  in 
horses  caused  by  the  stings  of  venomons 
insects.  From  the  broad  flat  seeds  they 
manufacture  a  kind  of  soap,  which  answers 
very  well  for  washing  clothes ;  It  is  pre- 
pared by  soaking  the  seeds  in  water  until 
they  are  soft,  and  then  balling  them  with 
a  small  quantity  of  tallow,  till  a  homoge- 
neous mass  Is  formed.  [A.  S.3 

MAGUAT,  or  MAGTJAT  DE  OOCUYZA. 
Agave  americana.  —  DB  COCAY.  Agave 
cubemis.  —  METL.  Agave  americana,  anA 
A.  mexicaneu 

MAGTDARI8.  An  umbelliferous  genus 
of  about  three  species,  found  In  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  North  Africa,  technically  dis- 
tinguished from  Conium  by  Its  seeds  bein^ 
covered  on  both  sides  with  numerous  very 
thin  vltta9.  They  are  hoary  plants,  with 
plnnately  cut  leaves,  the  segments  of  which 
are  lobed  and  toothed.  [A.  SO 

MAHALEB.    (Fr.)    Cerasus  Mahaieb. 

MAHARANG A.  The  three  species  form- 
ing this  genus  of  Boraginaeeat  at  onetime 
included  in  Onoama,  are  small  hairy  or 
bristly  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  North- 
ern India,  with  entire  leaves  and  terminal 
racemes  of  clustered  flowers.  These  latter 
have  a  flve-parted  calyx,  and  a  corolla  with 
a  short  cylindrical  tube  widened  out  sud- 
denly, and  having  flve  deep  longitudinal 
furrows,  and  as  many  (lefts  round  the 
closed  mouth,  the  Inside  of  the  tube  above 
Its  insertion  being  furnished  with  a  plaited 
coronet,  which  distinguishes  the  genus 
from  its  congeners. 

The  Nepalese  apply  the  name  Maharangra 
to  M.  Emodi  only,  but  botanists  have  adopt- 
ed it  as  a  generic  name.  The  word  Is  said 
to  signify  •  a  strong  or  Intense  colour,*  in 
allusion  to  the  dyeing  properties  of  the 
roots.  These  are  thick,  and  of  a  tapering 
form,  of  a  deep  purple  colour  outside,  and 
yield  a  brilliant  red  to  oil,  but  only  a  dirty 
brown  to  water ;  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Button  root  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  used 
for  colouring  oils  for  staining  wood  of  a 
mahogany  colour.  [A.  S.3 
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MAHERNIA.  A  geniu  of  Sterctdiaeea 
only  differing  from  Hermannia  in  the  fila- 
ments of  the  stamens  being  dilated  in  the 
middle;  also  very  slightly  In  the  inflo- 
rescence, the  peduncles  being  usually  two- 
flowered  and  terminal  or  opposite  to  the 
leaves.  There  are  above  thirty  species,  all, 
like  the  majority  of  EermannicB,  natives 
of  the  Gape  Colony. 

HAHLIB.  The  fragrant  kernels  of  Ce- 
rattis  Makaleb^  which  are  strung  as  neck- 
laces, and  much  valued  by  the  women  of 
Scinde  and  other  parts  of  India. 

HAHOB.  ParUlwn  HUaeeum;  alsoSter- 
adia  eartboM.  — ,  BLUE  or  COMMON. 
Pariiiumelatum.  —,  BOMBAST.  Ot^roma 
Lagopmg.  — ,  CONGO.  HitfUcus  dypeatiM. 
-,  GRET  or  MOUNTAIN.  Paritntm  elor 
tKm.  — ,  NEW  ZBALAND.  MeUcniut 
ramlfiffnu.    —,  SBASIDB.     Thetpegia  po- 

MAHOE-PIMENT.    DopAnopsis  earibaa. 

MAHOGANY.  Swtetenia  Mdhagmd.  -, 
AFRICAN.  Khaya  aenegaiertgla.  —.BAS- 
TARD. BaUmia  apeUOa.  — ,  BAYWOOD. 
A  Honduras  name  for  awtetetUa  Mahagont 
— ,  EAST  INDIAN.  Soymida  febrifuga. 
-,  INDIAN.  OedrOa  Toana.  — ,  MOUN- 
TAIN. Betula  lento.  —,  MADEIRA.  Per- 
aea  indiea.  — ,  SENEGAL.  Khaya  aenegar 
letui*.  —,  SPANISH.  Steietenia  MahaganL 
—,  QUEENSLAND  SWAMP.  Ang<rphora, 
— ,  WHITE  or  WILD.  SbmwUmum  Hfur- 
eatum. 

MAHONILLE.  (Fr.)  Maleolmia  mari- 
tima. 

MAHORBB.  A  Bengal  name  for  Ani- 
seed. 

MAHYA-TRBB.  Bauia  hutyraeta  and 
atifolia. 

MAI-DENG.  A  bard  heavy  red  wood  of 
Slam,  well  adapted  for  furniture. 

MAIDENHAIR-TREE.  Scdidnaria  adi- 
antlfolia. 

MAIDEN-LIP.  BsMnospermvmLappula. 

MAID'S-HAIR.    Galium  verum. 

MAIMUNNA.  A  fmitrbearing  rhamnad 
of  Affgtaanistan. 

MA'fs.  (Pr.)  ZeaMa^t.  -DE  GUIN^E. 
MHium  nigricans. 

MAI-TAKLOU.  A  heavy  timber  of 
Siam,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Nauclea  ori- 
aUali$,  considered  to  be  incorruptible,  and 
bearing  a  sacred  character  from  being 
much  used  in  the  construction  of  templea 

MAI-TIKIEN.  A  valuable  timber  of 
Slam,  obtained  from  Metroaideros  vera. 

MAITHES.  Pyrethrum  Parthenium.  — , 
RED.    Adonis  araumnalis. 

MAIZ  DEL  A6UA.    Victoria  regia. 

MAIZE.  Zea  Mays.  — ,  WATER.  Vic- 
toria regia. 

MAIZENA.  A  fine  flour  prepared  from 
the  Maize  or  Indian  com,  Zea  Mays. 


MAJOE-BITTBR.  Pieramnia  Antides- 
nda. 

MAJOON.  A  confection  of  Hemp,  being 
a  compound  of  butter,  sugar,  flour,  milk, 
and  bhang. 

MAJORANA.  Origanum  Majorana,  the 
Sweet  Marjoram. 

MAKANA.  An  Indian  name  for  i^ryole 
ferox. 

MAKEBATB.   Polemonitan  agruleum. 
MARKER,  or  MAKER.    An  Abyssinian 
name  for  Bosweliia  papyri/era. 

MALABAR  LEAF.  CfinHanumvm  ma- 
labathrum. 

MALACH.  A  Turkish  name  for  Hemp, 
Ccmnabis  saUva. 

MALACHADENIA  clavata.  An  orchid 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  which  Mr.  Bate- 
man  remarks:  'It  is  the  only  epiphytal 
orchideous  plant  I  know  which  emits  a 
positive  stench,  and  that  too  at  all  hours 
by  night  and  day.  In  the  stove  It  resembles 
the  foulest  carrion.'  It  is  the  only  species 
of  the  genus,  and  has  a  creeping  rhizome 
bearing  one-leaved  pseudobulbs,  and  slen^ 
der  scapes  with  five  or  six  small  greenish 
brown-spotted  flowers  turned  upside  down. 
These  latter  have  the  side  eepals  joined, 
except  at  their  reflexed  apices,  and  the 
other  one  large,  heart-shaped,  and  pointed ; 
extremely  minute  petals ;  a  fleshy  ovate 
reflexed  lip,  articulated  with  the  column, 
which  has  a  prolonged  foot  and  two  cirri 
in  front ;  and  two  waxy  pollen-masses  ses- 
sile on  a  large  soft  cubical  gland.  [A.  S.] 

MALACHIUM,    A  genus  of  OaryophyUa- 
eeeSf  founded  on  Cercutium  aquatieum.    It  I 
differs  from  CerasHum  in  having  the  cap- 
sule ovoid,  and  the  teeth  joined  in  pairs ;  , 
and  from  StellariatOt  which  it  has  the  habit,  i 
by  the  latter  character,  and  by  having  flve 
styles.  M.  aquatieum  is  a  common  English 
plant,  resembling  chlckweed,  but  larger ; 
and  also  BUUairia  nemorumf  but  the  flowers 
are  not  so  large,  and  the  ovate  leaves  have 
shorter  stalks.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MALACHODENDRON.  Stuartia  Mala- 
chodendnm. 

MALACHRA.  A  genus  of  malvaeeoua 
plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
natives  usually  of  marshy  places  in  tropical 
regions.  The  stems  have  lines  of  hairs  run- 
ning down  them,  and  the  leaves  are  like- 
wise covered  with  pungent  hairs,  while  the 
yellowish  flowers  are  grouped  in  hesds, 
surrounded  by  an  involucre.  The  calyx  is 
flve-cleft,  the  corolla  flve-petaled,  the  sta- 
minal  tube  divided  into  about  twenty  fila- 
ments, the  ovary  flve-lubed  and  flve-celled, 
and  the  fruit  of  flve  carpels.     [M.  T.  M.] 

MALAOOID.  Having  a  mucilaginous 
texture. 

MALAPOO.  The  dried  flowers  of  (kdrela 
Toona. 

MALAQUIE.    (Fr.)    Malachium. 
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MALAXIS  paludosa  Is  a  small  delicate 
terrestrial  orchI(l.forming  of  Itself  a  genus, 
dlstiugulshed  from  Liparis  by  the  propor- 
tion of  the  petals,  and  by  the  pollen-masses, 
which  are  club-shaped.  In  two  pairs,  both 
suspended  from  a  gland  which  terminates 
the  column.  It  grows  to  three  or  four 
Inches  In  height,  the  rootstock  producing 
a  small  solid  bulb  out  of  the  ground,  and 
three  or  four  ovate  or  oblong  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  of  a  greenish-yellow, 
in  a  loose  slender  raceme.  It  grows  in 
spongy  bogs  in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  Is  sparingly  dispersed  over  a  great  part 
of  Britain. 

HALCOLMIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  annuals,  belonging  to  the 
cruciferous  order,  and  distinguished  by 
having  a  roundish  pod,  and  asimple  pointed 
stigma.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  agree  in  having 
roughlsh  toothed  or  sinuated  leaves,  and 
purplish  or  white  flowers  disposed  in  rar 
cemes,  and  destitute  of  bracts.    [C.  A.  J.] 

MALESHBRBIAOE^.  (OrotnitoorU.)  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  vlolal  alliance  of  hy- 
pogynous  Exogens.  Herbs  or  half-shrubby 
plants,  with  alternate  exstipulate  leaves, 
and  solitary  yellow  or  blue  flowers.  Calyx 
tubular,  flve4obed,  inflated:  petals  five, 
convolute  in  aestivation,  persistent,  arising 
outside  a  short  membranous  rim  or  coro- 
net ;  stamens  five  to  ten,  perigynous,  with 
versatile  anthers,  the  fliaments  often  con- 
nected with  the  stalk  of  the  ovary ;  ovary 
superior,  stalked,  one-celled,  with  parietal 
placentas;  ovules  numerous,  pendulous, 
anatropal ;  styles  three,  the  stigmas  club- 
shaped;  fruit  a  one-celled  three-valved 
capsule;  albumen  fleshy.  These  plants, 
found  In  Chili  and  Peru,  are  allied  to  the 
passion-flowers.  The  two  genera,  Malesher- 
bia  and  Ojnwpleura,  contain  about  half  a 
dozen  species.  [J.  H.  B.3 

MALE8HERBIA.  Oneof  the  two  genera 
of  Malesherbiacea,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  a  small  pubescent  shrub, 
native  of  Peru,  with  long  narrow  deeply 
sinuate-toothed  leaves,  and  yellow  sessile 
flowers,  solitary  in  the  leaf-axils,  but  form- 
ing a  long  raceme  orthyrse.  It  Is  distin- 
guished from  its  ally  by  Its  long  cylindrical 
tubular  calyx,  and  by  the  corona  at  the 
mouth  of  the  calyx  being  deeply  ten-lobed, 
with  truncate  denticulate  lobes.     [A.  8.] 

MALE  STSTEM.  All  that  part  of  a  flow- 
er which  belongs  to  the  stamens. 

MALHERBE.  (Fr.)  Plumbago  ewmptea; 
also  Thapsia  viUoaa. 

MALICORIUM.  An  old  name  for  the 
woody  rind  of  the  pomegranate  fmlt,  used 
medicinally. 

MALKT7NGUNEE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Cela8tru8  panictUatiu. 

MALLEA  BothU  is  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  a  genus  of  Maiacecs  peculiar  to 
the  East  Indies.    It  Is  a  shrub  with  Im- 

'i-pinnate  leaves,  axillary  paniculate  or 


racemose  flowers,  a  cup-shaped  flve-toothed 
calyx,  flve  lanceolate  peuls,  ten  stamena, 
and  a  fleshy  drupe  containing  flve  stony 
kernels.    Uses  unknown.  [B.  6.3 

MALLEE.  The  native  name  of  Eucalyp- 
tus dumosa,  which  forms  the  dreary  Mallee 
scrub  of  South  Australia.  —  of  Victoria. 
Eucalyptus  oleosa. 

MALLEOLUS.  A  hiyer;  a  shoot  bent 
into  the  ground  and  half  divided  at  the 
bend,  whence  it  emits  roots. 

MALLETTE.  (Fr.)  CapseUa,  Bunarpaa- 
toris. 

MALLOW.  Malva;  »\bo  Matoagtruni.  — , 
GLADE.  Napcea.  —,  GLOBE.  Sphcerdlcea. 
— ,  INDIAN.  8ida;  also  Urena,  and  an 
American  name  for  Almtilon.  — ,  JEWS. 
Gorchorua  oUtoriuSt  and  C.  capstdarU.  — , 
MARSH.  AWuea  oJflcinaHs.  — ,  TREE. 
Lavatera  arborea.  — ,  VENICE.  HibUcua 
TrUmum. 

MALLOWWORTa  Lindley's  name  for 
the  McdvaeeoB. 

MALOO  CREEPER.  An  Indian  name 
for  Bauhinia  racemoga. 

MALOPE.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  Malvacea^  and  closely 
allied  to  Malva^  from  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  broadly  cordate  leaflets 
of  the  calyx.  M.  trifida  is  an  annual  from 
North  Africa,  growing  about  two  feet  big-h , 
bearing  during  the  whole  of  summer  Xartte 
deep  rose-coloured  or  white  flowers.  M. 
grandifiora  Is  taller  and  more  robust,  with 
larger  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MALORTIEA.  There  are  three  species 
of  this  genus  of  palms,  all  natives  of  Cen- 
tral America;   They  have  slender  reed-like 


BUIoitiea  simplex. 

stems,  long-stalked  irregularly  pinnate  or 
sometimes  simple  jagged  leaves,  and  sim- 
ply branched  spikes  of  unisexual  flowers 
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springingr  from  the  axlle  of  the  luwennost 
leaves,  and  producing  small  roundish  or 
egg-shaped  one-seeded  fruits.  Two  Guate- 
mala species,  M.  gracilis  and  M.  simplex,  are 
cultivated  in  our  hothouses.  [A.  S.] 

MALPIGHIACE^.    (NUrariaeeee,  Malpir 
ghiads.)   A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  Lindley's  sapindal  alli- 
ance of  hypogynous  Exogens.    Trees  or 
shrubB,  sometimes  climbing,  with  simple 
opposite  or  very  rarely  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  without  dots ;  hairs,  when  present, 
peltate.     Flowers  either  perfect  or  uni- 
sexual; sepals  five,  slightly  united,  per- 
sistent, often  glandular  at  the  base ;  s^ti-  | 
vation  imbricated ;  petals  five,  nnguiculate.  I 
with  convolute  sestivation;  stamens  usual-  i 
ly  ten,  often  monadelphous,  the  anthers  i 
roundish,  with  a  projecting  process  from  j 
the  connective ;  ovary  formed  by  three  | 
(rarely  two  or  four)  carpels,  more  or  less 
combined;   ovules  solitary,  with  a  long  i 
pendulous  cord ;  styles  three,  distinct  or  j 
united.    Pmlt  dry  or  fleshy,  sometimes  , 
winged;  seeds  solitary,  orthotropal,  sus-  | 
peuded,  exalbumlnous ;  embryo  straight  or  i 
curved  in  various  ways ;  cotyledons  folia- 
ceous  or  thicklsh.    They  are  inhabitants 
of  tropical  countries  chiefly,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  are  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica. MtHfrighiOf  Baniateria,  Hipt4ige,Hiraea, 
and  Gaudiehaudiat  offer  examples  of  the' 
forty-flve  genera,  which   contain  nearly 
600  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MALPIGHIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  either 
entire  or  slightly  toothed,  not  Infrequently 
having  peltate,  and  sometimes  stinging 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddish-yellow 
or  white  colour,  usimlly  grouped  in  axillary 
or  terminal  tufts,  the  stalks  themselves 
jointed  and  bracteate.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
cleft,  some  of  the  segments  having  two 
glands  at  their  base;  petals  five,  longer 
than  the  sepals,  stalked ;  stamens  ten,  all 
fertile,  united  into  a  tube  at  the  base; 
ovary  three-celled,  each  cell  with  a  single 
pendulous  ovule;  styles  three,  distinct. 
Prait  fleshy,  with  three  crested  stones. 
The  genus  derives  Its  name  from  Malpighi, 
a  celebrated  Italian  anatomist,  one  of  the 
first  to  employ  the  microscope  In  physio- 
logical researches.  He  was  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Bologna  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  order  Mai- 
jrighiaeetB  takes  Its  name  from  this  genus. 
The  fruits  of  M.  glabra  and  M.  ureM  are 
eaten  In  the  West  Indies,  those  of  the 
Utter  being  called  Barbados  Cherry.  Some 
of  them  are  of  twining  habit,  and  the 
singularity  of  their  flowers  renders  them 
desirable  in  our  hothouses.       [M.  T.  M.] 

HALT.  Barley  which  has  been  steeped 
In  water  so  as  to  excite  germination,  and 
then  kiln-dried. 

MALVACB.E.  {MaOowworts.)  A  natural 
orderof  dicotyledons  belonglngto  Ltndley's 
malval  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens. 
HerbaeeoQS  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  stipulate  leaves  more  or  less  di- 
vided, and  often  with  stellate  hairs.  Sepals 


five,  rarely  three  or  four,  more  or  less  co- 
hering at  the  base,  with  a  valvate  asstiva- 
tlon,  often  bearing  an  external  calyx 
(eplcalyx)  or  Involucre;  petals  equal  In 
number  to  the  sepals,  with  twisted  aestiva- 
tion ,  stamens  Indefinite,  hypogynous,  all 
perfect,  their  filaments  monadelphous  or 
polyadelphous,  and  the  anthers  monothe- 
cal,  renlform,  with  transverse  dehiscence  ; 
ovary  formed  by  the  union  of  several  car- 
pels round  a  common  axis,  either  distinct 
or  cohering  ;  styles  as  many  as  the  carpels, 
united  or  free.  Fruit  capsular  or  baccate ; 
carpels  one  or  many-seeded,  sometimes 
closely  united,  at  other  times  separate  or 
separable,  their  dehiscence  loculicidal  or 
septlcidal ;  albumen  none,  or  In  very  small 
quantity ;  embryo  curved ;  cotyledons 
twisted  or  doubled.  Found  in  tropical 
countries  and  In  the  warm  parts  of  temper- 
ate regions.  They  are  mucilaginous  and  de- 
mulcent, and  yield  fibres.  Althcea  oj^tdnalis 
(marsh  mallow)  yields  mucilage.  Qossyjrium 
furnishes  various  kinds  of  cotton.  Hiinsctu 
cannaMnua  supplies  Indian  hemp.  Pari 
tium  elatum  gives  Cuba  bast.  There  are 
nearly  fifty  genera,  including  Ifalva,  Lavor 
tera.  Hibiscus,  and  ^da^  and  upwards  of  one 
thousand  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MALVA.  The  typical  genus  of  Malvaceee, 
embracing  alarge  number  of  species  widely 
spread  through  the  northern  hemisphere, 
being  found  In  most  European  countries. 
In  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  and  in  North 
America,  while  the  few  species  belonging 
to  the  southern  hemisphere  are  confined 
to  South  Africa.  These  numerous  species 
differ  greatly  In  appearance,  some  being 
small  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  others  shrubs  of  variable  height, 
but  they  all  agree  in  possessing  tough 
fibre,  and  an  abundance  of  mucilage.  Their 
flowers,  which  are  frequently  very  showy, 
but  of  short  duration,  have  an  outer  calyx 
or  Involucre,  consisting  of  three  distinct 
leaves  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
true  calyx,  which  is  more  or  less  deeply 
cut  Into  flve  broad  lobes ;  and  the  numer- 
ous single-seeded  carpels  are  disposed  In  a 
circle  round  a  central  axis,  but  become  de- 
tached when  ripe. 

M.  moschata,  the  Musk  Mallow,  derives 
Its  name  from  the  peculiar  musky  odour 
given  off  by  all  parts  of  the  plant  when 
kept  In  a  confined  situation,  particularly 
in  warm  dry  weather,  but  It  Is  seldom 
powerful  enough  to  be  smelt  in  the  open 
air.  The  plant  is  a  perennial,  and  has 
large  rose-coloured  flowers  clustered  to- 
gether at  the  ends  of  the  erect  slightly 
branched  stems.  It  Is  found  along  hedges, 
roadsides,  and  borders  of  fields  In  the  Bri- 
tish Isles.  M.  rotundifolia  Is  an  annual, 
with  tough  downy  stems  lying  upon  the 
ground,  and  has  roundish  lobed  leaves,  and 
small  pale-bluish  flowers  clustered  in  their 
axils.  It  Is  common  In  waste  places  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  Including  Britain, 
and  In  Western  Asia.  In  Egypt,  especially 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  It  Is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  used  by  the  natives 
as  a  pot-herb.    JT.  sylvestris,  the  Common 
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Mallow,  or  Mauve  of  the  French,  Is  em- 
ployed medicinally  on  account  of  Itshlghly 
mucilaglnoua  propercles,  a  decoction  of  It 
being  used  as  an  outward  application  to 
bruises,  and  Internally  In  dysentery.  It  is 
in  great  repute  amongst  herb-doctors  and 
rustic  practitioners  generally,  particularly 
in  Prance,  where  Its  dried  flowers  are  large- 
ly used  in  the  preparation  of  a  drink  called 
Tisane,  or  Ptisan,  held  to  be  a  cure  for  head- 
ache, feverish  colds,  and  many  other  com- 
plaints ;  its  leaves  are  also  made  into  poul- 
tices. It  is  a  biennial,  spread  through  Eu- 
rope and  Russian  Asia,  having  erect  some- 
what hairy  stems,  roundish  long-stalked 
leaves,  and  reddish-purple  flowers.  [A.  S.] 

HALVASTRIJM.  A  genus  of  MalvaceeB, 
consisting  of  American  herbs  withaxilbiry 
scarlet  or  orange  flowers,  usually  solitary, 
but  rarely  clustered.  Calyx  usually  unpro- 
vided with  any  involucel,  but  sometimes 
with  a  few  deciduous  hairy  bracts,  or  three 
persistent  leafy  bracts ;  tube  of  the  stamens 
simple ;  stigmas  button-shaped,  small ;  car- 
pels with  or  without  a  beak.       [M.  T.  M.] 

MALVAVISCnS.  A  grenus  of  MtUvacetB, 
consisting  of  shrubs,  with  entire  or  slightly 
lobed  leaves,  and  crimson  flowers.  The 
calyx  is  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved  in- 
volucre ;  petals  erect ;  stigmas  ten ;  car- 
pels five,  berry-like,  (me-seeded,  slightly 
separated  one  from  the  other,  or  more  gre- 
nerally  combined  into  a  flve-celled  fruit. 
The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  Mexico.  [M.T.M.] 

MALVO    DO    CAMPO.     The  Brazilian 
name  of  Kielmeyera  apeeiosa. 
MAME.    The  eeeAuotSedahUpida. 

MAMILLA.  The  apex  of  the  nucleus  of 
an  ovule. 

MAMILLARIA.  Mexico  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  head-quarters  of  this  genus  of 
Ckuitaeete,  the  great  majority  of  the  species 
being  confined  to  that  country,  compara- 
tively few  belonging  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia, Guatemala,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
souri ;  some,  however,  are  indigenous  to 
South  America,  and  are  found  as  far  south 
as  Buenos  Ayres  and  ChilL  The  genus  is, 
in  most  instances,  readily  distinguished 
from  its  allies  by  the  fleshy  stem,  of  which 
the  plants  solely  consist,  being  entirely 
covered  with  tubercles  of  a  teat-like  form, 
giving  rise  to  the  generic  name,  from  ma- 
milla,  a  little  teat.  These  are  disposed  in  a 
series  of  spirals,  each  teat  being  furnished 
at  the  top  with  a  tuft  of  radiating  spines 
proceeding  from  a  kind  of  cushion.  The  ! 
entire  plants  assume  various  forms,  some 
species  being  more  or  less  cylindrical,  I 
others  nearly  round,  some  pear^haped,  and 
others  club-shaped,  but  the  majority  sel- 
dom exceed  six  or  eight  inches  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  produced  to^^rdsthe  sum- 
mit of  the  plants,  and  usually  in  a  trans- 
verse rone,  each  flower  growing  from  the  I 
axil  of  one  of  the  teats ;  they  are  white, ' 
yellow,  or  of  different  shades  of  red  or  rose- , 
colour,  and  remain  open  only  during  the 
day,  closing  at  night  and  opening  again  i 


the  following  morning.  They  have  the 
tube  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  smooth 
and  contracted  below ;  the  numeroas  seg- 
ments in  several  series,  the  outer  or  caly- 
cine  ones  being  smaller  than  the  inner  or 
petaline ;  and  the  stamens,  which  are  also 
in  several  series,  grow  to  the  inside  of  the 
tube,  being  shorter  than  the  thick  style, 
which  is  terminated  by  a  three  to  seven- 
rayed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  oblongr  or 
club-shaped  smooth  berry,  containing  nu- 
merous small  seeds. 

2t.  Clava  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  Is 
columnar  or  club-shaped,  attaining  a  foot 
or  more  in  height,  with  the  mamillaa  larg-e, 
projecting,  and  of  a  pyramidal  form,  with 
bluntly-angled  sides,  and  having  tnfts  of 
white  wool  between  them,  and  like^vise 
upon  their  summit.  The  straw-coloured 
flowers  are  very  large  and  showy.  M.  coro- 
naria  is  the  tallest  species  of  the  genus, 
growing,  it  is  said,  as  high  as  five  feet.  In 
our  gardens,  however,  it  is  seldom  more 
than  a  foot  high  and  three  inches  thick,  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  with  large  conical  ma- 
mlllffi  bearing  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
pellucid  white  spines  radiating  from  a 
little  tuft  of  white  wool,  and  four  inner 
brown  ones.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  crim- 
son colour.  M.piisiUa  is  a  very  pretty  little 
species,  growing  in  crowded  tufts  usually 
of  a  hemispherical  shape.  The  mamillae, 
which  are  about  the  sizeof  grains  of  wheat, 
have  little  tufts  of  white  hairs  between 
them,  and  bear  bundles  of  spines,  consist- 
ing of  from  four  to  six  straight  stiff  Inner 
ones,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  outer 
ones  like  white  hairs:  the  flowers  are 
yellow  tinged  with  rose-colour,  and  are 
succeeded  by  beautiful  bright  crimson  ber- 
ries about  the  sizeof  the mamiUsa  [A.  8.3 

MAMM2EP0RM,  MAMMILLARIS.  Teat- 
shaped ;  conical,  with  a  rounded  apex. 

MAMMEA.  A  genus  of  ClusiacecB,  cha- 
racterised by  the  globular  calyx,  which 
opens  in  two  valvate  sepals ;  by  the  ovary, 
which  contains  four  ovules,  distributed 
Into  two  or  four  cells ;  and  by  the  fruit, 
which  is  an  indehisc«nt  drupe,  containing' 
one  to  four  large  seeds  with  very  thick 
almost  consolidated  cotyledons  and  a  very 
short  radicle.  The  principal  species,  and 
the  only  American  one,  is  the  M.  am^ri- 
canOy  a  large  tree,  with  opposite  coriaceous 
leaves  marked  with  very  numerous  trans- 
verse but  reticulated  veins,  and  with  pel- 
lucid dots,  and  bearing  white  sweet-scented 
showy  flowers  on  short  peduncles,  solitary 
or  clustered  in  the  lower  axils  of  the  young- 
shoots.  The  fruit,  known  under  the  name 
of  Mammee  Apple,  or  South  American  Apri- 
cot, is  very  much  esteemed  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. It  often  attains  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  and  is  of  a  yellow  cohmr.  The  outer 
rind  and  the  pulp  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  seeds  are  very  bitter,  but  the 
intermediate  flesh  is  sweet  and  aromatic 
and  is  eaten  cut  into  slices  and  steeped  in 
wine,  or  made  Into  preserves  of  various 
kinds.  The  seeds,  often  as  large  as  hen*s 
eggs,  are  used  as  anthelmintics ;  an  aro- 
matic liqueur  called  tau  de  ertoU  is  distilled 
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from  its  flowen ;  and  tbe  acrid  reslncms 
gum  distilled  from  its  bark  is  used  to  de- 
stroy tbe  ctalggers,  little  insects  that  attack 
tbe  naked  feet  of  the  negroes.  The  tree  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  con- 
tinental tropical  America,  but  is  cultivated 
for  its  fi-uitand  almost  naturalised  in  some 
IMtrta  of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia.  The 
genua  is  now  sometimes  made  to  include 
two  or  three  tropical  Asiatic  species,  with 
smaller  flowers  and  fruits,  but  similar  in 
structure,  which  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Caltbaocioh  : 
which  see. 

MAMMEB.    JDueuma  mammoaum. 

MABOfEE-TBEB.    Mammea  amerieana. 

MAMMOTH-TREE.  WeUxngtxmia  gigan- 
ten. 

MANA.  An  Indian  name  for  Patipalum 
seroMeulaiwn, 

MANAC^  A  Brazilian  name  for  JVan' 
eUcea  uniflora. 

MANAWA.  A  New  Zealand  name  for 
an  aromatic  resin  reputed  to  b«  obtained 
from  Avieennia  tomentoaoL 

MANGHINEBL.  The  virulently  poison- 
ous HippomaneManemeUa.  — ,  BASTARD. 
Oameraria  latf/oHa. 

MANCIEinrB.  (Fr.)  Vibumum  Lantana, 

MANCUS.  Deficient  in  something;  want- 
ing. 

MANDAVALLI.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  purgative  Ckmvolvulw  reptana. 

MANDBVILLA.    A  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  dogbanes,  distinguished  by  its 
calyx  having  internally  a  pectinate  ring ; 
'  by  tbe  five  stamens  enclosed  in  the  corolla, 
I  their  anthers  lanceolate,  membranaceous 
at  the  top,  and  forming  a  cone  round  the 
I  stigma ;  and  by  the  single  style,  its  stigma 
'  conical,  flve-lobed  below.  The  only  species 
'  is  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  whence  it  was  first  introduced, 
under  tbe  name  of  Chill  Jasmine ;  its  large 
pure  wbite  and  sweetly  scented  flowers 
render    it  an  acquisition  to  collections. 
Named  after  H.  J.  Mandeville,  H.B.M.  mi- 
nister at  Buenos  Ayres.  [G.  D.] 

HAimiOG.  lianihot  uUlUaima,  from 
which  cassava  la  prepared. 

MANDIBOLA.  A  Brazilian  gesnerad, 
related  to  Aehimenea,  the  typical  species 
being  tbe  plant  known  as  Achhnenaa  mtMir 
fiora.  It  is  characterised  by  its  scaly  sto- 
lones,  by  its  subcampanulate  corolla  with 
a  spreading  fringed  limb  and  narrow  base, 
by  itscrenated  membranaceous  perlgynous 
ring,  and  by  its  two-lobed  stigma.  Jf.  Zo- 
aota  is  now  called  Suoodonia.        [T.  M.] 

MANDOBI,  MUNDUBI.  Portuguese 
names  for  Araehia  hypogcaa. 

MAin>BA60RA.  This  name,  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  implying  hurtful  to 
cattle,  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  Solanacea 
or  Atropaeeca.    The  species  are  natives  oC 


\  Southern  Europe  and  tbe  East,  and  have 
very  short  stems,  with  a  thick  fleshy  often 
forked  root,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 

I  entire  ovate  lance-shaped  leaves  appear  to 
proceed  in  compact  tufts.  The  flower-stalks 

I  spring  from  among  the  leaves,  and  bear  a 
solitary  flower  with  a  top-shaped  calyx,  a 

.  bell-shaped  corolla,  to  tbe  base  of  which 

'  are  attached  flve  stamens,  whose  filaments 
are  dilated  above  their  base.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy,  one-celled,  from  the  breaking  up  of 
the  partition  between  tbe  two  original  cells 
of  the  ovary,  and  supported  by  the  slightly 
enlarged  and  persistent  calyx. 

Tbe  Mandrakes,  like  their  near  ally  BOr 
ladonnOt  have  poisonous  properties.  They 
act  as  emetics,  purgatives,  and  narcotics, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  much  used 
as  sedatives  in  olden  times,  though  now 
disused.  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  this  pbint  when  be  makes  Banquo,  in 
MacbeOit  nj : '  Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  in- 
sane root  that  takes  tbe  reason  prisoner  ? ' 
And  also  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra:  'Give 
me  to  drink  Mandragora.*  Dr.  Silvester 
has  shown  that  Mandrake  was  employed  In 
olden  times  as  an  ansBsthetic,  in  the  same 
way  that  chloroform  now  la. 

In  tbe  days  when  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures was  an  article  of  faith  among  the 
Ignorant  at  least,  the  Mandrake  root,  from 
its  occasional  similarity  to  tbe  lower  part 
of  the  human  figure,  was  considered  to 
possess  great  virtues,  and  was  in  constant 
use  for  amorous  incantations  and  love  phil- 
tres. Its  use  in  this  manner  is  alluded  to 
in  Genesis,  chap.  xxx.  (the  Dudalm  being 
identified  with  the  Mandrake) ;  and  the 
superstition,  kept  alive  by  the  craft  and 
ingenuity  of  tbe  charlatan,  has  not  entirely 
died  out  even  at  present,  although  tbe  root 
of  Bryonia  dioiea  Is  now  employed  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  mandrake.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  superstitious  notion  con- 
nected with  this  plant,  for  Josephus  men- 
tions that  its  chief  use  is  to  dispel  demons, 
who  cannot  bear  either  its  smell  or  Its 
presence.  Shakspeare  also  alludes  to  the 
fanciful  belief  entertained  as  to  this  plant, 
in  the  following  passage  from  Borneo  and 
Juliet:— 

And  ahrleki  like  mandrakct  torn  ont  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortala,  licaring  them,  run  m«(L 

Josephus  even  relates  that  it  was  certain 
death  to  touch  this  plant,  except  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  which  he  details  (Ware 
of  the  Jews,  book  Vli.  cap.  vl.).  The  same 
writer  mentions  tliat  It  was  taken  without 
danger,  in  the  following  manner :  '  They 
dig  a  trench  quite  round  about  it,  till  the 
hidden  part  of  the  root  be  very  small ;  they 
then  tie  a  dog  to  it,  and  when  the  dog  tries 
hard  to  follow  him  that  tied  him,  this  root 
is  easily  plucked  up,  but  the  dog  dies  im- 
mediately, as  If  It  were  instead  of  the  man 
that  would  take  the  plant  away ;  nor  after 
this  need  any  one  be  afraid  of  taking  It  Into 
their  hands.'  Dioscorides  mentions  a  male 
and  female  kind  of  Mandrake,  which  appa- 
rently correspond  with  the  spring  and  au- 
tumnal species  of  modem  botanists.  In 
Professor  Daubeny's  interesting  lectures 
on  Roman  husbandry,  is  a  plate  copied  from 
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the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  Dioscorldes,  now 
at  Vienna, '  representing  Euresis,  the  god- 
dess of  discovery,  presenting  in  triumph 
to  Dioscorides  the  root  of  this  mandrake, 
which  she  has  just  had  pulled  up,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  dog  which  had  been  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  is  depicted  In  the 
agonies  of  death ; '  and  in  some  other  MSS. 
of  this  author,  which  the  writer  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting,  representa- 
tions are  given  of  the  mode  of  extracting 
male   and  female  mandrakes  from   the 


Han^ragora  aa*amnali*. 

ground.  In  the  manner  before  related  from 
Josephus.  Indeed,  in  old  herbals  similar 
Illustrations  are  nut  uncommon.  Of  the 
two  species  previously  mentioned,  M.  ojgn- 
cinarum  or  M.  ataumnalis  Is  a  very  hand- 
some autumn  flowering  plant,  with  wavy 
leaves,  and  deep  blue  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MANDRAKE.  Mandragora  \  also  an 
American  name  for  PodcphyUum. 

MAITETTIA.  A  genus  of  Oinchonacemt 
so  called  In  honour  of  Xavier  Manetti. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Florence  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
species  are  undershrubs  of  climbing  habit, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  They  have 
opposite  leaves  and  wide  stipules ;  axillary 
one  or  many  flowered  flower-stalks ;  a  tur- 
binate calyx,  with  the  limb  divided  into 
four  or  five  linear  lance-shaped  lobes,  with 
an  equal  number  of  teeth  between  them  in 
some  cases;  and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 
dilated  and  hairy  at  the  throat,  the  limb 
divided  into  four  or  Ave  obtuse  segments. 
There  are  four  or  five  stamens  inserted  into 
the  throat  of  the  corolla,  and  slightly  pro- 
truding ;  and  a  thread-like  style.  The  rind 
of  the  root  of  M.  cordi/olia  has  emetic  pro- 
perties, and  Is  used  by  the  Brazilians  In 
dropsy  and  dysentery.  Two  or  three  species 
with  scarlet  or  pink  flowers  are  grown  in 
ho^houses  In  this  country.       [M.  T.  M.] 

MAN  FUNGUS.     Geaster. 

MANGABA,  or  MANGAYA.  A  Brazilian 
name  for  the  fruit  otHancomia  apecioaa. 

MANGEL-WURZEL.  Beta  vulgaris  ma- 
crorhiza.  According  to  Dr.  Prior,  this  was 
originally  Mangold-wurzel. 


MANGIER.    (Pr.)    Mangifera. 

MANGIFERA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Astar 
tic  trees,  whose  fruit  is  well  known  by  the 
native  name  Mangho,  whence  the  technical 
name  has  been  framed.  The  genus  is  in- 
cluded among  the  AnacardiacecB,  and  con- 
sists of  trees  with  alternate  stalked  entire 
leaves,  and  numerous  small  pinkish  or 
yellowish  flowers  in  much-branched  pani- 
cles. The  calyx  is  flve-i>arted,  and  the 
petals  and  stamens  five  each,  one  or  two 
only  of  the  latter  being  fertile.  Tlie  fruit 
Is  externally  fleshy,  and  more  or  less 
fibrous.  Internally  hard  and  bony. 

The  Mango,  M,  indica,  grows  abundantly 
In  India,  where  numerous  varieties  are 
cultivated,  as  also  In  Brazil,  the  Mauritius, 
&c.  The  fruit  of  some  varieties  is  esteem- 
ed as  the  most  delicious  of  Indian  fruits ; 
but  there  are  very  numerous  kinds,  difler- 
Ing  not  only  In  flavour,  but  also  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  their  fruit.  Most  of  them  have 
more  or  less  of  a  turpentine  flavour ;  the 
best  varieties  are  most  free  from  it,  while 
the  inferior  kinds  are  stated  to  be  little 
better  in  texture  and  flavour  than  a  mix- 
ture of  tow  and  turpentine.  The  unripe 
fruits  are  much  used  in  India  in  conserves, 
tarts,  and  pickles,  lu  which  latter  state  they 
are  frequently  Imported  into  this  country. 
The  ripe  fruits,  too,  are  constantly  eaten, 
and  are  said  in  general  to  be  wholesome,but 
frequently  to  produce  boils  In  new-comers 
unaccustomed  to  their  use.  When  cut 
with  a  knife,  a  blue  stain  is  produced  on  the 
blade,  from  the  presence  of  gallic  acid  in 
the  pulp,  which  likewise  contains  gum  and 
citric  acid.  The  seeds  are  boiled  and  eaten 
In  times  of  scarcity  by  the  natives ;  they 
are  said  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties. 


Mangifera  indica. 

S,r  I^S;.^  *^  ^^  «?^  P«ro«8,  of  a  grey  co- 
ls nwfl!°'^°i*'  ^ut  brownish  and  harder 
S^nKi^^i:  It '«  ^«ra'  together  with 
S  thii^SSlf '^  SSf  ^^'^'Joos  i°*he  burning 
^Lf..-iw  *®^  ^^^  ^«rk  Is  employed  ml 
SSS^m^iiSf''^"  dlscharges'^from  the 
wiTwPiw^t™"®!?  *»<>  *»M  been  llke- 
?ev^rsT,l'8;^^o??in1o'^  '"^^  '^^^-'  «' 

frL*  ttiVbSrt^i?'^'^  Kum-resin  exudes 
irom  me  bark  when  wounded,  and  U  used 
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t^T^li^  *°  certain  skin  diseases,  and  In- 
fw^any  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea  and  dy- 
^7'J^^  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  are 
i^  h,^^  *^®  natives  as  tooth-brushes  and 
t^^«     'I  *^®  gums;  the  leaves  are  like- 
wise employed  In  chest  affections  and  de- 
'angements  of  the  liver ;  while  calcined  and 
««^«  *   V^*»®y  «^  employed  as  an  appll- 
Srf  *«  ^o  bums  to  dry  up  the  discharges, 
of  fh2  if®  removal  of  warts.    The  seeds 
fnnJ^fK^'*^*®  ^^^  unfrequently  possess 
nf  r^ir'*"  °°®  embryo ;  and  for  an  account 
dinJ^®  curious  deviations  from  the  or- 
thP  2o^°^/"<»°  o'  a  germinating  seed, 
Jolr^^J}^  ',^®"^  *»  *  paper  In  the 
Mfln^y  ^  P^^'^'^n  Society,  1861.    The 
rt^if^t*^  cultivated  as  an  object  of  cu- 
bs. I J  *»,l»ot,hou8es  In  this  country,  and 
A«  ^S^',"'*'^'^  ripened  Its  fruit 
An  edible  cake  Is  prepared  from  the  fruit 
an  ^;f f'^"^**»  ^^^^^  '8  much  used  as 
W^i  *^^  T.**'  '°®^  ^y  ^^^  natives  of  Sierra 
aW^V.^r'^  resembles  chocolate  In  appear- 
tts^??  contains  a  large  quanUty  of  ftitty 
^^'^  [M.  T,  M.] 

but  Ji^Sr^^^^f'.  ^  "Jcciiii  or  aniFiPntirh  »rs, 
^C  |L„^  J^''f«i^=,  trt  form  I.  m-i  ion 

ttuct^^""*-  *'^e,  jind  *E)out  na  lijjiif  Hnd 

'^«.  Iwn  nf  L^?^'*'"n^"I  fl'13^'  thri.'i^  ^pe- 

li^nTcs.  iwid  *L^  1'"^'^'^  ^^f'i  liirpe  c-nrlre 
,  ^'lE*  cuds  nr  H^J^'™"!^  Iiiimi'sin^'lyat 
I  liBtmmitflhai,  ?  f.l^'^f'^''^*''  and  ji(*.ircely 

•ttJiSHi  a  ^^.tS^^  "f   the  ln.l[aii  .sH^^'les, 

■  '  ",^  *  I  e^^feiJ-iTTnlnt^l  wnn!  of 

IE   has   Ltik.kJph   (iNong 


t^ntfed  with       ^^'"'"?^'"'^  wiiitl^lj  flinverg 


'""Jf.  TJiilL^''^  ''r  ^^  ^  1^'P  >tUm^.-  co- 
^>[*4  w,S  lUMprfldEiroi  ^  lt^ht-!L>]..itred 
«*«(^h  emS."'/'^"-  f^rnhu  wUich  i?  very 

I  ti^^'f  t^e  cJftar  '^'  tile  luiaie^'pni  into 


\'™1^2^X  ^r-^t;?<^«ou8  Eastern 


I  MANGROVE.  fiAi»>pA<>ra :  hence  Llnd- 
ley's  name  of  Mangroves  for  the  RMzo- 
phoracecB.  — ,  BLACK  or  OLIVE.  Avicenr 
nia  tomentoscu  — ,  WHITE,  LaguncuUiria 
racemoaa.  — ,  ZARAGOZA.  Ckmoearpus 
erecttu. 

MANGUAI.  Agave  mexieana.  — ,DIVI- 
KUM.   Agave  TheometL 

MANGUIER  DE  L'INDB.  (Pr.)  Man- 
gi/era  indica. 

MAN-GURL  An  Indian  name  for  Arum 
indicum. 

MANI.  Morondbea  coeeinea ;  also  a  Span- 
ish name  of  the  Ground  Nut,  Arachis  hy- 
pogcea. 

MANICARIA.  In  nearly  all  the  genera 
of  palms  the  leaves  are  either  more  or  less 
pinnated  or  fan-shaped;  but  In  the  present 
genus,  which  consists  of  a  solitary  species 
Inhabiting  the  tidal  swamps  of  the  Lower 
Amazon  River,  they  are  entire,  or  occasion- 
ally when  old  Irregularly  split.  Individual 
leaves  frequently  measure  as  much  as 
thirty  feet  In  length,  and  four  or  five  In 
width,  having  coarsely  perrated  edges,  and 
transverse  furrows ;  and  being  of  a  stiff 
habit  they  stand  erect  upon  the  summit  of 
the  stout  crooked  stem,  which  usually 
attains  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
and  is  deeply  ringed  with  the  scars  of  fallen 
leaves,  or  covered  with  the  remains  of  the 
fibrous  sheaths  of  the  leaf -stalks.  The 
simply  branched  flower-spikes,  measuring 
three  or  four  feet  long,  hang  down  from 
among  the  leaves,  and  are  enclosed  in  an 
entire  brown  spathe  of  a  tough  fibrous  or 
cloth-like  texture,  which  is  ultimately  torn 
open  In  an  irregular  maimer  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  confined  fiower-splke.  The 
flowers  are  of  separate  sexes,  borne  upon 
the  same  spike.  The  fruit  Is  generally 
three-lobed,  and  covered  with  blunt  an- 
gular tubercles  of  a  dry  corky  nature. 

The  Indians  call  this  palm  Bussu,  and 
Its  Immense  entire  leaves  are  Invaluable 
to  them  for  thatching  their  huts,  each  leaf 
being  for  that  purpose  split  lengthwise 
through  the  midrib,  and  the  halves  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  natural  furrows  act  as 
gutters  for  conveying  away  the  water. 
The  fibrous  spathes  also  are  converted 
Into  capital  bags  and  caps  by  simply  cut- 
ting round  them  near  the  bottom  and  pull- 
ing them  off  entire,  and  afterwards  stretch- 
ing them  open  as  wide  as  possible  without 
tearing ;  or,  when  cut  longitudinally  down 
one  side,  they  supply  a  coarse  but  strong 
kind  of  cloth.  [A.S.] 

MANICATB.  Said  of  surfeces  covered 
with  halri?,  so  entangled  that  they  can  be 
stripped  off  like  a  skin. 

MANIHOT.  To  this  genus  of  Euphorbior 
cecB  belongs  the  celebrated  Cassava  or 
Mandloc  plant,  the  fieshy  root  of  which 

1  yields  the  greatest  portion  of  the  dally 
food  of  the  natives  of  tropical  America, 
and  one  of  the  products  of  which  Is  well- 
known  In  this  country  under  the  name  of 

I  Tapioca.    A  large  number  of  species,  all 
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American,  are  described.  They  are  woody 
or  shrubby  plants  growing  from  fleshy  tu- 
beroas  roots,  their  stems  l)eing  without 
prickles  or  glands,  their  leaves  generally 
long-stalked,  palmately  divided,  and  their 
flowers,  which  are  of  separate  sexes,  dis- 
posed in  panicles  In  the  axiJs  of  the  leaves 
or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Cassava  or  Mandlocca  meal  is  yielded  by 
two  so-called  species,  which,  however,  bear 
such  great  resemblance  to  each  other  that 
most  botanists  combine  them.  These  are : 
M.  ntiliaaima,  the  Bitter  Cassava,  a  shrubby 


Manibot  utUissima. 


plant  growing  from  six  to  eight  feet  high 
or  more,  with  erect  somewhat  twisted 
knotty  stems  rising  from  long  thick  fleshy 
cylindrical  roots  of  a  yellowish  colour,  con- 
taining a  poisonous  milky  juice,  and  bear- 
ing deeply  seven-parted  leaves  on  very 
long  slender  stalks,  crowded  together  at 
the  tops  of  the  branches ;  and  M.  Aipi,  the 
Sweet  Cassava,  which  difTers  principally 
in  having  sweet  wholesome  roots  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  usually  only  five-parted 
leaves ;  but  these  differences  are  not  of 
specific  value,  and  the  plants  must  be  re- 
garded as  varieties  of  one  s|)ecies.  It  is 
quite  clear,  however,  that  while  the  root 
of  one  is  bitter  and  a  most  virulent  poison, 
that  of  the  other  is  sweet  and  wholesome, 
and  is  commonly  eaten  cooked  as  a  vege- 
table. Both  of  them,  especially  the  bitter, 
are  most  extensively  cultivated  over  the 
greater  part  of  tropical  America,  and  yield 
an  abundance  of  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  the  poison  of  the  bitter  kind  being 
got  rid  of  during  the  process  of  preparation 
It  undergoes.  This  consists  in  first  reduc- 
ing the  large  fleshy  roots  to  a  pulp  by 
grating  them,  the  poisonous  juice  being 
then  expelled  by  pressure,  and  the  residual 
mass  pounded  Into  a  coarse  meal  resem- 
bling bread-crumbs.which  is  made  into  thin 
■  s,  or  cooked  in  various  ways,  the  heat 
[pating  any  remaining  poison.    The 


poisonous  expressed  juice,  if  allowed  to 
settle,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  starch, 
known  as  Brazilian  Arrowroot  or  Tapioca 
meal,  from  which  the  tapioca  of  the  shops 
is  prepared  by  simply  torrefying  tbe  moist 
starch  upon  hot  plates,  the  beat  caasing 
the  starch  grains  to  swell  and  burst  and 
become  agglutinated  together.  A  sauce 
called  Cassareep,  used  for  flavouring  soups 
and  other  dishes,  particularly  the  West 
Indian  dish  known  as  pepper-pot.  Is  also 
prepared  from  this  juice  by  concentrating 
and  rendering  it  harmless  by  boiling. 

Another  of  the  products  of  Cassava  is  an 
Intoxicating  beverage  called  Piwarrie,  but 
the  manner  of  brewing  it  is  not  calculated 
to  render  it  tempting  to  Europeans.  It  is 
made  by  the  women,  who  chew  Cassava 
rakes  and  throw  the  masticated  material 
into  a  wooden  bowl,  where  It  is  allowed  to 
ferment  for  some  days,  and  then  boiled.  It 
is  said  to  have  an  agreeable  taste.  [A.  S.] 

MANIoa    (Fr.)    Manihot  vtUisnma. 

MANINE.    (Pr.)    Clavaria  digUata. 

.  HANJACK.    Cordia  nmerophylla. 

MANISAN.  A  thick  syrup  obtained  by 
boiling  the  saccharine  sap  of  NipafnUicana. 

MANISURIS.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  BottboeUea,  and  con- 
taining two  species,  both  of  which  are 
annuals,  natives  of  the  wannest  parts  of 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  [!>.  M.J 

MANITA.    Cheiroatemon  platanoides. 

MANJIRIKA.  An  Indian  name  for  Ocy- 
mum  Basilieum. 

MANKUCHOO.  An  Indian  name  for 
Arum  tndicum. 

MANNA.  A  saccharine  purgative  pro- 
duct discharged  from  the  bark  of  various 
species  of  ash,  chiefly  Omus  rotwndi/olia 
and  europcea.  Similar  substances  are  also 
produced  by  the  cedar,  the  oak,  the  clstus, 
and  by  Eucalyptus  manni/era.  —  of  Bri- 
anQon.  A  turpentiny  saccharine  exuda- 
tion from  the  larch.  —  of  Mount  Sinai. 
A  product  of  Tamarix  manni/era.  — ,  HE- 
BREW or  PERSIAN.  A  product  of  A  Ihagi 
Maurorunit  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ta- 
marix manni/era :  see  Gmr.  —,  I*OLAND. 
Qlyeeria  /luttans. 


MANNA  CROUP, 
of  Glyceriafiuitaru. 


The  prepared  seeds 


MANNE  DE  PRVSSB.  (Fr.)  GlyeeriA 
tluitans. 

MANONTM.  A  name  In  Minnesota  for 
Zizania  aqiuUiea,  or  Wild  Rice. 

MANSIBNNE.  (Fr.)   Vibumum  Lantana. 

MANSOA.  A  genus  of  Bignonia^ceeet 
named  in  honour  of  A.  P.  da  Silva  Manso, 
a  Brazilian  botanist,  and  consisting  of  only 
two  species,  both  of  which  are  climbing 
shrubs  with  conjugate  leaves  furnished 
with  tendrils,  and  handsome  white  or  violet 
flowers  arranged  in  panicles,  havinga  bila- 
biate calyx,  the  segments  of  which  are  di- 
vided into  flve  long  lobes,  a  funnel-shaped 
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corolla,  and  four  stamens,  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  fifth.  The  fruit  and  uses  of 
these  plants,  both  natives  of  Brazil,  are 
unknown.  [B*  SO 

MANTELBT  PBS  IUMB&    (FrO     Al- 
ekemilla. 

MANTISIA.    A  genus  of  Zingiberaeea, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
i  of  the  flowers  to  the  Insect  Mantis.    It  is 
;  nearly  allied  to  Olobba,  but  is  distinguished 
j  from  it  by  the  lateral  Inner  segments  of  the 
corolla  being  narrow  and  linear,  and  ad- 
herent to  the  filament  of  the  stamen  above 
!  the  labellum;  the  anther,  moreover.  Is  di- 
lated on  each  side  into  a  membranous  wing. 
One  of  the  species  has  long  been  grown  In 
hothouses  in  this  country,  from  the  singu- 
larity and  beauty  of  Its  flowers,  which 


Ma&tlda  Mitatorta. 

present  some  resemblance  to  a  balletr 
dancer  :  hence  the  popular  name.  Dancing 
Olrls,  applied  to  the  plant.  The  filament 
and  anther  with  its  wiug-Uke  margins,  re- 
present the  head  and  neck  of  the  lady,  the 
long  inner  segments  of  the  corolla  repre- 
sent the  arms,  while  the  labellum  corre- 
Bpoods  to  the  dress.  The  flowers  are  purple 
and  yellow.  The  name,  ManfiMn  stiUatoria, 
expresses  the  resemblance  both  to  an  in- 
sect and  to  a  danoer.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MANTTLEA  AgentaotSerophiUariaeemt 
of  the  tribe  araHoUa^  distinguished  by  a 
flve-cleft  calyx  with  narrow  lobes ;  by  a 
corolla  with  a  slender  straight  tube,  and  a 
spreading  limb  nearly  equally  divided  into 
Ave  lobes  which  are  often  notched  or  cleft ; 
and  by  dldynamons  stamens  enclosed  in 
the  tube,  with  one-celled  anthers.  There 
are  nearly  thirty  species,  natives  of  South- 
em  Africa,  all  herbs  or  rarely  low  nnder> 
shrubs,  with  the  leaves  usually  radical 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  only.  The 
flowers  are  terminal  in  racemes,  or  more 
freqnently  clustered  in  narrow  Irregularly 
compound  panicles.  They  are  usually  yel- 
krw,  orange,  or  red,  small,  but  sometimes 
very  mnnerous. 

MANYROOT.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
tlie  emetic  BueUia  tuberoga. 


MAOOSA.  The  fibre  of  a  species  of  Ur- 
tiea  used  In  Ceylon. 

MAPLE.  Acer.  — ,  BIRIVS-EYE.  Acer 
Mccharinum.  —, ITALIAN.  AcerOpalus.  — , 
NORWAY.  Acer platanoides.  —.SUGAR. 
Acer  saecharinwH.  — ,  SWAMP.  Acer  ru- 
brum. 

MAPPA.  A  genus  of  Eupkorbiacefe,  of 
the  tribe  CroUmeee,  consisting  of  trees  with 
large  usually  peltate  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  in  axillary  or  lateral  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  small  without  petals;  the  male 
flowers  in  clusters  with  three  to  ten  stor 
mens  bearing  small  globular  fbnr-lobed 
anthers;  the  females  solitary,  usually  with  I 
a  two-celled  ovary,  growing  mto  a  capsule  ' 
usually  bearing  soft  prickles  or  subulate 
processes.  There  are  several  species  in  the 
tropical  r^ons  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Africa. 
Among  them  M.  Tanarla  is  said  to  yield  a 
good  tan  in  the  Indian  Archipelaga 

MAPROUNBA.  A  genus  of  BuphorbiOr 
eea,  of  the  tribe  Orotonete,  consisting  of 
trees  with  small  glabrous  alternate  ovate 
entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  the  males 
growing  in  little  oval  con»like  heads,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  some  long-stalked  female 
ones.  There  are  only  two  spedes  known, 
both  from  tropical  America. 

MAQUI.   (Fr.)   ArittoteUa. 

MARA.  A  Guiana  wood  famished  by 
Idea  altUaima. 

MARACAUBA.  A  Brnzillan  furniture 
wood,  intermediate  in  appearance  between 
mahogany  and  tulip-wood. 

MARAM  or  MARRAM.  AmmophOa  are- 
naria. 

MARANTACKS!.  (Cannacete.)  A  natural 
order  of  epigynous  monocotyledons,  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  amomal  alliance  of 
Endogens.  Herbaceous  plants,  with  tuber- 
ous rhizomes,  and  leaves  and  flowers  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  ginger  family.  Perianth 
superior,  in  two  whorls :  the  outer  (calvx) 
three-lobed  short,  the  Inner  ^corolla}  tubu- 
lar elongated  three-parted,  the  segments 
nearly  equal ;  stamens  in  two  whorls :  the 
outer  sterile  petalold  irregular,  resembling 
a  tubular  trifld  corolla  with  one  of  the 
lateral  segments  different,  the  Inner  pe- 
talold, two  being  sterile,  and  one  lateral 
fertile,  the  fllament  of  the  latter  petalold ; 
anther  on  the  margin  of  the  flhunent,  one- 
celled  ;  ovary  three-celled,  rarely  one-cell- 
ed, the  ovules  solitary  and  erect,  or  nu- 
merous and  attached  to  the  axis;  style 
petalold;  stigma  either  the  naked  apex 
of  the  style,  or  hollow  hooded  and  in- 
curved. Fruit  a  three-celled  capsule,  or 
baccate  one-celled  and  one-seeded ;  seeds 
round,  without  arlllus ;  embryo  straight. 
In  hard  albumen.  They  are'  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  Africa;  several  are 
found  In  India ;  none  are  known  in  a  wild 
state  beyond  the  tropics.  The  plants  con- 
tain much  starch  in  the  rhizomes  and 
roots,  but  are  destitute  of  aroma.  Arrow- 
root is  the  produce  of  the  tuberous  rhi- 
zomes of  Maranta ;  while  Oanna  coccinea,  I 
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C.  AeMras,  O.  edtUis,  Ac,  yield  Tous-les- 
molB.  There  are  nine  genera,  including 
Carina,  Maranta,  and  Phrj/nium,  and  up- 
wards of  150  species.  [J.  H.  BJ 

MARANTA.  Maranti,  after  whom  this 
genus  was  named,  was  a  Venetian  botanist 
andphysician  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  genus,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  ilarantaceoit  consists  of  herbace(»us 
plants  with  fleshy  tubers,  and  terminal 
panlcled  jointed  inflorescence  with  deci- 
duous scale-like  bracts.  The  flowers  have 
a  calyx  of  three  sepals ;  a  corolla  of  six 
segments,  the  central  one  or  lip  of  the 
inner  series  larger  than  the  lateral  ones, 
and  cleft ;  a  petalold  stamen  vrith  half  an 
anther  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  hooded  style 
adhering  to  a  barren  petal-lllce  filament. 

The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
ricA,  but  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
8tarch  in  their  tubers  in  both  East  and 
West  Indies,  Sierra  Leone,  &c.  M.AlUmya, 
M.  nobilia,  and  especially  M.  arundinacea, 
are  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  above-named  species,  it. 
ramosissima  is  cultivated  for  like  purposes 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  term  Arrow-root 
is  sp.id  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
native  Indians  used  the  roots  of  these 
plants  as  an  application  to  wounds  inflicted 
by  poisoned  arrows.  The  tubers  whence 
the  Arrow-root  is  procured  are  whitish, 
jointed,  and  horizontal,  and  gri^e  origin 
to  numerous  offshoots,  that  are  covered 
with  rudimentary  leaves  or  scales;  these 
ultimately  appear  above  ground  and  throw 
up  new  stems.  The  starch  Is  extracted 
from  the  tubers,  when  these  are  ten  or 
twelve  months  old,  by  reducing  them  to  a 
pulp  with  water,  straining,  allowing  the 
fecula  to  subside,  again  washing  it,  and 
ultimately  allowing  it  to  dry. 

Arrow-root  is  a  very  pure  kind  of  starch, 
and  is  very  nutritious.  It  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  other  cheaper  starches, 
which  fact  may  readily  be  detected  by  the 
microscope.  Other  descriptions  of  Arrow- 
root are  furnished  by  plants  belonging  to 
the  following  genera :  Amm,  Oanna,  Cur- 
euma,  Jatropha,  Tacca— to  which  articles 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  informa- 
tion. Mats  used  for  shading  in  India  are 
frequently  made  of  the  split  stems  of  If. 
dichotoma.  [M.  T.  M.1 

MARASCHINO.  A  liqueur  prepared  from 
the  Cherry.  , 

MARASMICrS.  A  genus  separated  from 
Agaricua  on  account  of  the  leathery  texture 
of  the  species,  which  revive  on  the  appli- 
cation of  water,  and  other  less  obvious 
characters.  Two  distinct  sections  occur, 
in  the  flrst  of  which  the  spawn  is  floccose, 
and  In  the  second  resembles  fibrous  roots. 
The  former  group  contains  the  more  fleshy 
species,  of  which  M.  Oreadea  or  Champi- 
gnon is  one  of  our  very  best  esculent  fungi, 
while  M.  seorodoniu*  is  an  excellent  condi- 
ment. The  latter  comprises  a  multitude  of 
thin  often  splendidly  coloured  fungi,  which 
abound  in  tropical  countries,  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  elegance.    M.  htematocephor 


lu8  has  occurred  In  one  of  the  stoves  at 
Kew,  and  If  some  of  the  more  showy  spe- 
cies rx)uld  be  cultivated  successfully,  it 
would  be  difBcult  to  conceive  anything 
more  attractive.  Some  of  our  own  species, 
though  more  modest  in  point  of  colouring, 
are  delightful  objects ;  and  the  little  M. 
HudgonU  with  its  long  tawny  bristles  ra- 
diating in  every  direction  from  the  pileus, 
which  is  common  on  holly  leaves,  is  a  plant 
of  surprising  beauty  when  closely  exa- 
mined. [M.  J.  B.] 

MARATTIACE^,  MARATTIA.  An 
order  and  genus  of  ferns,  separated  on  the 
one  hand  from  Polypodiaceee  by  the  absence 
of  a  jointed  ring  to  the  spore-case ;  and  on 
the  other  from  OphioglosaaeecB,  which  a«nree 


MarattU  fraxinea. 

in  having  ringless  spore-rases,  by  having 
the  sorl  dorsal,  and  the  vernation  circlnate. 
The  order  Includes  the  genera  Marattia, 
Gymnotheca^  Eupodium,  and  Angiopteris, 
which  have  distinct  oblong  sori  consisting 
of  free  or  concrete  longitudinally  bivalved 
spore-cases ;  Kaulfusgia,  which  has  distinct 
circular  sori  made  up  of  an  annular  series 
of  concrete  spore-cases;  and  Danaa,  In 
which  the  sori  are  connate  over  the  whole 
dorsal  surface  of  the  fronds. 

Marattia  differs,  from  the  other  genera 
of  the  order  in  having  oblong  sessile  sori 
made  up  of  concrete  spore-cases,  and  seated 
on  a  fimbriate  persistent  involucre.  It 
consists  of  a  few  coarse-habited  plants, 
with  large  globose  scaly  rhizomes,  and 
ample  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  fronds,  with 
fleshy  stipes,  and  large  oblong  lance-shaped 
pinnules,  bearing  the  sori  in  lines  near 
their  margins.  They  occur  in  South  Ame- 
rica, the  Eastern  and  Paciflc  Islands,  In 
South  Africa,  the  Mascaren  Islands,  and 
the  Island  of  Ascension.  [T.  M.3 

MARO.  The  cake  or  refuse  after  express- 
ing the  oil  or  juice  from  fruits  or  seeds,  as 
of  apples,  olives,  grapes,  &c. ;  it  Is  mostly 
used  for  manure. 

MARCAS80N.  (Fr.)  Lathyruaiuberostu. 
MARCEAU.    (Fr.)     Salix   Caprea.     — , 
PETIT.    Salix  aurita. 

MARCELLA.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
Orangea  madenupatana^ 

MARCESOBNT,   MARCID.    Not  falling 
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oft  until  the  part  which  bears  it  is  per- 
fected, but  withering  long  before  that 
time,  as  the  flowers  of  Orobanehe. 

HARCBTIA.  Little  rigid  mostly  hairy 
undershrubs,  generally  with  small  heath- 
Ilke  leaves,  and  small  white  or  reddish 
flowers  in  the  npper  leaf-«xil8.  The  genus 
belongs  to  Melastomaeeas,  and  nambers 
about  a  dozen  species,  all  Brazilian.  It  has 
tetramerous  flowers,  with  a  carapanulate 
subulate-toothed  calyx ;  mostly  acumi- 
nate petals ;  eight  stamens  with  subulate 
somewhat  curved  anthers  opening  by  a 
single  pore,  and  the  connective  scarcely 
prolonged  at  the  base;  and  a  four  or 
rarely  three-eelled  ovary  bearing  a  filiform 
style  and  pnnctiform  stigma.  [A.  a] 

MAROGRATIACE^  (Marcgraviads.)  A 
natural  family  of  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  Lindley's  guttiferal  alliance  of  hypo- 
gynous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  entire  simple  leathery  and  ex- 
stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  often  furnished 
with  pitcher-like  bracts;  sepals  two  to 
seven,  coriaceous  and  persistent;  corolla 
hypogynous  of  five  petals,  or  gamopetalous 
calyptriform ;  stamens  usually  indefinite, 
j  very  rarely  five,  hypogynous,  the  filaments 
dilated  at  the  base,  the  anthers  long,  erect. 
introrse;  ovary  single,  one-celled;  style 
one ;  stigma  often  capitate.  Fruit  coria- 
ceous, indehlscent,  or  dehiscing  by  valves 
in  a  locuUeldal  manner,  the  placentas  being 
parietal  and  forming  spurious  dissepi- 
ments; seeds  indefinite,  minute.  They 
occur  chiefly  In  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. There  are  four  genera,  and  about  two 
dozen  species.  Examples :  Marcffravia,  No- 
rawtecu  [J.  H.  B.] 

MAROGRAVIA.  One  of  the  few  genera 
of  Maregraviaceay  an  order  now  reduced  by 
some  botanists  to  a  section  of  Temstriimior 
ceas.  There  are  but  few  species,  all  be- 
longing to  tropical  America,  and  all  large 
climbing  or  almost  epiphytal  shrubs,  with 
thick  leathery  quite  entire  leaves  on  short 
stalks,  and  long-stalked  flowers  in  terminal 
umbels  or  corymb-formed  racemes.  It  is 
distinguished  from  its  allies  by  its  petals 
being  nnited  into  a  cap-like  corolla,  which 
tiecnmes  detached  round  its  base  and  falls 
off  in  a  single  piece ;  also  by  its  stamens 
being  indefinite,  or  never  less  than  twelve ; 
«nd  by  its  Incompletely  four  to  twelve- 
celled  ovary.  In  the  West  Indies,  M.  urn- 
beUata  was  formerly  considered  to  possess 
medicinal  properties.  [A.  S.] 

HABCH.    An  old  name  of  Parsley. 

llARCHANTIACEiB.  An  important  sec- 
tion of  liverworts,  distinguished  from 
other  members  by  very  striking  characters. 
The  frond  is  never  leafy,  frequently  forked, 
with  the  surface  divided  into  little  areas 
and  porous.  The  male  fruit  is  immersed 
in  sessile  or  stalked  discoid  or  peltate  re- 
ceptacles. The  capsules  are  disposed  sym- 
metrically on  the  under  side  of  stalked 
wlieel-shaped  receptacles,  and  are  either 
valrate  or  bursting  irregularly,  or  very 
rarely    solitary   and   sessile,    or   merely 


gpouped  together.  The  stalk  is  often 
sheathed  ;  and  the  spores  are  mixed  with 
elaters.  They  are  divided  into  three  natural 
orders  :— 

1.  Taboionie^  :  with  single  sessile  cap- 

sules, sometimes  grouped  together. 

2.  jECoaA&iJB :  with  capsules  on  the  under 

side  of  a  common  stalked  receptacle. 

3.  LuiruLABiB^ :  with  capsules  on  a  com- 

mon peduncle^ 
They  grow  in  moist  places,  spreading 
over  the  ground,  stones,  Ac,  and  attached 
by  delicate  rooting  fibres.  Besides  the  re- 
gular fruit,  there  are  often  separate  organs 
which  contain  gemms,  by  means  of  which 
the  plants  are  multiplied.  The  archegones 
are  produced  on  the  frond  itself,  and  give 
rise  to  the  fruit,  not  to  a  new  plant,  and  the 
spermatozolds  are  like  those  of  Chara,  but 
have  fewer  volutions  in  the  spiral,  which 
is  in  many  cases  at  length  completely  ex- 
panded. Marchantia  polymorpha,  which 
occurs  everywhere  on  shady  walks  and  on 
the  soil  of  garden-pots,  is  the  most  familiar 
example,  and  will  amply  reward  a  close  in- 
spection. It  is  a  popular  remedjr,  along 
with  some  other  allied  species,  for  jaundice 
and  consumption  ;  but  its  virtues  are  in 
all  probability  Imaginary.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MARCKEA.  A  genus  named  In  honour 
of  the  famous  French  naturalist  Lamarck, 
and  belonging  to  the  order  Atropacece. 
The  species  is  a  climbing  shrub,  native  of 
Guiana,  with  axillary  clusters  of  scarlet 
fiowers,  having  a  tabular  calyx  ;  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  divided  into  five  obtuse 
segments ;  five  stamens,  concealed  within 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  to  which  they  are 
adherent,  the  anthers  opening  longitudi- 
nally ;  and  a  two-celled  ovary  with  nume- 
rous ovules  in  each  compartment,  and  a 
simple  style.  Fruit  capsular,  two-valved, 
many-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MAREBLOBa    CaWta  paltutria. 

MARE'S-TAIL.    Hippuris. 

MARGINAL.    Belonging  to  the  margin 
or  edge  of  anything. 
MARGINARIA.    GmiophUMum. 

MAR6INATE.  Furnished  with  fOi  edge 
of  a  different  texture  from  the  remainder 
of  the  body. 

MARGOSA-TREE.    Melia  Azadirachta. 

MARGOTIA.  A  genus  of  campylosper- 
mous  UnwelUferce,  characterised  by  the 
inner  face  of  the  seed  being  furrowed  in- 
stead of  fiat.  Its  nearest  ally  is  BUceoselir 
num,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  white 
deeply  btlobed  petals  with  long  incurved 
tongue-like  apices.  The  only  known  species, 
M.  laaerpitioides,  found  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  North  Africa,  is  a  smooth  perennial 
herb  with  a  tall  erect  naked  stem,  bearing 
many-rayed  umbels  of  small  white  flowers 
which,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  like  those 
of  the  carrot.  The  carpels  have  the  five 
primary  ribs  obsolete,  and  the  four  second- 
ary produced  into  thin  wings,  the  outer 
two  of  which  are  the  broadest.  They  se- 
crete an  abundance  of  aromatic  oil,  which 
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also  occurs  in  the  form  oX  tears  on  the  rays 
of  the  umbels.  [A.  A.  R] 

MARGOU8IER.  (Pr.)  MeHa  aempervir 
rena. 

MARGUERITE.  (Fr.)  Bellis  perennis. 
—  BATARDB.  SUphium.  —  BLEUE.  Olo- 
Indaria.  —  DE  hjL  ST.  MICHEL.  Aster 
AmeUua.  —  DOREB.  Chrysanthemum  se- 
getum.  —.GRANDE.  Chrysanthemum Levr 
eanthemum.  —,  PETITE.  Bellis  annua.  — , 
REINE.    Callistephtis  ehinensis, 

MARGTRICARPU&  A  much-branched 
prostrate  undershrub,  with  small  pinnate 
linear-subulate  leaves,  and  small  insigni- 
ficant flowers  sessile  in  their  axils,  form- 
ing a  genus  of  Bosacem,  allied  to  Aaena, 
but  without  any  hooked  bristles  on  the 
calyx,  and  tbe  fruit  consisting  of  a  small 
drupe.  It  is  common  on  arid  hlUs  in  Chili 
and  Peru. 

MARI.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the  fruits 
of  GeoJJfi-oya  superba. 

MARIANTHUS.  A  small  genus  of  Westr 
em  Australian  Pittosporaeem,  consisting 
of  climbing  shrubs.  One  species,  M.  can- 
cUdus,  has  alternate  elliptical  attenuate 
leaves,  with  revolute  margins,  and  white 
flowers  In  terminal  heads.  These  latter 
have  a  small  Ave- parted  calyx,  fire  spathu- 
late  petals  slightly  cohering  at  the  basse, 
flve  stamens  with  ovate  anthers,  a  slightly 
curved  filiform  style,  and  a  two-celled  ovary 
containing  numerous  seeds.  Jf.  caeruleo- 
punctatus  has  pretty  pale  blue  spotted  flow- 
ers, and  Is  sometimes  cultivated.  [R.  H.] 

MARICA.  This  name  was  first  Iro  pro- 
perly substituted  by  Schreber  for  Aublefs 
name  CipurOj  given  to  an  Iridaceous  plant 
found  in  Guiana ;  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied by  Ker  to  a  closely  allied  plant  of  the 
same  order,  which  now  constitutes  the  type 
of  a  small  genus.  All  the  species  belong  to 
tropical  America,  and  are  herbaceous  plants 
with  short  rhizomes,  flat  leaves  placed 
edgeways,  and  a  flat  winged  flower- stalk 
ending  in  a  leaf -like  spathe.  Their  perianth 
has  three  large  spreading  outer  and  three 
smaller  inner  segments ;  the  stamens  are 
distinct ;  the  style  slender  below  and  tri- 
angularly enlarged  upwards  Into  three 
lobes,  each  with  three  sharp  rigid  crests ; 
and  the  stigma  Is  short  and  transverse  like 
thatof/rfa.  [A.  8.] 

MARICHXJ.  A  Sanscrit  name  for  Pepper. 

MARIET.    Campanula  urticifolia. 

MARIBTTE.    (Pr.)  Campanula  MedAum. 

MARIGOLD.  Calendula  offlcinalis.  — , 
AFRICAN.  Tagetes  erecta.  — ,  BURR. 
Bidens  tripartita.  — ,  CORN.  Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum^    —,  PIG.    Mesembryanthe- 

mum.    —,  FRENCH.  Tagetes  patula. 

of  the  West  Indies.  Pectis  punctata.  — , 
MARSH.  Caltha.  — ,  POT.  Calendula  offl^ 
dnalis ;  also  Mesemhryanthemum  calendvda- 
ceum.  — ,  WATER.  Bidens  Beckii.  — , 
WEST  INDIAN.    Wedelia  camosa. 

MARILA.   A  genus  of  TemstriimiacecB, 


differing  from  almost  all  others  In  Its  op- 
posite leaves,  and  on  that  account  placed 
by  some  in  Clusiacece,  and  by  others  in  Hy- 
pericaeecB,  but  the  inflorescence  and  flowers 
are  much  more  those  of  Temstr&miaeea. 
There  are  four  species.  South  AmerlcAn  or 
West  Indian  trees,  the  evergrreen  leaves 
elegantly  marked  with  transverse  veins 
between  the  principal  ones.  The  flowers 
are  in  axillary  racemes,  with  four  or  flve 
sepals  and  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and 
an  oblong  ovary  of  four  or  five  cells.  The 
capsule  contains  numerous  seeds,  with 
fringed  wings  at  each  end. 

MARINE  SAUCE.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  common  Laver,  Porphyra  vul- 
garis. 

MARISCU8.  A  genus  of  cyperaceons 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cyperets. 
The  spikes  of  Inflorescence  are  one  to 
two-flowered,  rarely  three  to  flve-flowered ; 
scales  two-rowed.  Imbricated ;  stamens 
three ;  styles  three-cleft ;  nuts  triangular. 
This  extensive  genus  contains  nearly  a 
hundred  species,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  tropical,  or  bordering  on  the  tro- 
pics. [D.  M.] 

MARJOLAINE.  (Fr.)  Origanum  Majo- 
rana.  — -A  COQUILLE.  Origanum  ner- 
vosum. 

MARJOLIN.  An  early  variety  of  Potato. 

MARJORAM.  Origanum.  — ,  KNOTTED. 
Origanum  Majorana.  -~,  POT.  Origanum 
Oniten.  —,  SWEET.  Origanum  Majorana. 
—,  WINTER  SWEET.  Origanum  heraeleo- 
ticum. 

MARKING  FRUIT.  Semeearpus  Atia- 
cardium. 

MARMALADE-TREE.  Lucuma  niam- 
mosum^ 

MARMALADE-BOX  Oenlpa  americana. 

MARMAL A-WATER.  A  fragran  t  liquid 
distilled  in  Ceylon  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Bengal  Quince,  ^Egle  Marmelos. 

MARMALEIRO  DO  MATO.  Casearia 
ulmifolia.  —  DO  CAMPO.  Maprounea 
brasUiensis. 

MARMELOS.    ^le  Marmelos. 

MARMORATE.  Marbled  :  traversed  by 
Irregular  veins  of  colour,  as  a  block  of 
marble  often  is. 

MAROOL.  The  long  fine  fibre  of  8an- 
seviera  zeylanica. 

MAROUCHIN.  (Fr.)  An  inferior  sort 
of  Woad. 

MAROUTB.    (Pr.)    Anthemis  Cotula^ 

MARRAM,  or  MARRUM.  Ammophila 
arenaria. 

MARROCTHEMIN.    MamOnum  vuJgare. 
MARRON.    (Fr.)   The  fruit  of  Castanea 
vesca.    —  D'EAU.    Trapa  natans. 

MARRONETO.  An  Italian  name  for  an 
orchard  of  chestnut  trees. 
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ICAItRONiriER  D'INDB  COMMUN.  (Fr.) 
.Saeultui  BippoeastanuTH, 

MARROW,  YEGETABLS.  OueurbUa 
mnfera. 

MARRUBE.  (Fr.)  itamMum  vulgmre. 
—  AQUATIQUE-  Lycopua  europeeus.  — 
BLANC.  MarruMtan  vulgan.  —  MOIR. 
Ballota  niffra. 

MARRUBIUM.  Tbla  name  la  said  to  1)e 
dertred  from  the  Hebrew  word  Marrob, 
sigrnifying  a  bitter  juice,  and  Is  applied  to 

I  a  genus  of  LabiaUs,  of  which  the  White 
Horehonnd  is  the  most  familiar  example. 
The  genus  comprises  several  herbaceous 
species,  natives  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  The  calyx  Is  five  to  ten- 
nerved,  and  has  an  equal  number  of  teeth ; 
the  corolla  has  the  upper  lip  flat,  entire  or 
slightly  notched,  and  the  lower  three-cleft; 
the  stamens  are  concealed  within  the  tube 
of  the  coroUa ;  and  the  style  is  cleft. 

if.  rndgare,  the  Common  or  White  Hore- 
honnd. has  an  erect  branched  stem  densely 
covered  with  cottony  white  hair ;  the  leaves 

I  are  roundish,  crenated  wrinkled  and  soft ; 
the  flowers  whitish,  crowded  in  the  axils 

,  of  the  leaves.    This  plant  is  occasionally 

I  met  with  In  a  wild  state  in  this  country, 
and  is  widely  discributed  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Northern  Asia,  and  has  moreover 
become  naturalised  in  America.  It  has 
bitter  tonic  properties,  and  was  once  em- 
ployed In  many  diseases,  but  has  fallen  into 
disuse  except  as  a  domestic  remedy  in 
chest  complaints.  [M.  T.  M.j 

HARSDENIA.  A  large  genus  of  Ascle- 
piadaeecB,  spread  over  the  East  Indies,  Mo- 
luccas, New  Holland,  and  tropical  America. 
Only  one  species,  M.  ereetat  inhabits  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Europe.  There  are 
about  thirty  species,  either  erect  shrubs 
or  twiners,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  in- 
terpetiolar  bunches  of  whitish  or  greenish 
flowers.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  the  corolla 
bell-shaped,  rotate  or  urn-shaped,  and  the 
fruit  quite  smooth.  M.  tenaeisaima  yields  a 
flbre  vrhich  is  employed  for  bowstrings  by 
the  mountaineers  of  Rajmahl.  The  leaves 
of  M.  tinetoria  and  parviflora  yield  by  de- 
coction abluedye  resembling  indigo.  The 
leaves  of  Jf.  erecta  were  formerly  used  by 
chemists  under  the  name  of  Herba  Apocyni 
folio  atibratundo,  and  are  still  sometimes 
employed.  The  milky  Juice  of  the  plant 
raises  blisters  on  the  skin,  and  taken  inter- 
nally it  causes  violent  trembling  and  cim- 
vnlBions,  and  ultimately  death.       [B.  &] 

MARSHALLTA.  A  genns  of  OompogUa 
of  the  tribe  HelianikeeBt  consisting  of  four 
North  American  species,  perennial  herbs, 
with  alternate  entire  and  glabrous  three- 
nerved  leaves,  and  solitary  flower-heads  of 
a  pale  purple  or  rose  colour,  resembling 
those  of  a  scabious.  The  involucral  scales 
are  linear-lanceolate,  leaflike,  In  one  or  two 
rows,  the  receptacle  convex  or  conical  and 
ehalfjr ;  the  florets  are  all  tubular,  and  the 
achenes  balry,  with  a  pappui  of  five  or  six 
orate  or  Jwiceoli^  scales. 


MARSH-BEETLE,  or  MARSH-PESTLB. 
Tifpha  lati/olia. 

MARSH-FLOWER.    LtmnatUhemum. 

MARSHWORT.    OzyeoeeuB  pahuMt. 

MARSILEACE^.  A  natural  order  of 
peeudofems,  consisting  of  two  distinct 
groups,  to  the  flrst  of  which  belong  Mar- 
tilea  and  Pilvlaria,  to  the  second  AzoUa 
and  Salvinia.  The  SMtivation  is  either 
straight  or  circinate,  formed  of  a  meta- 
morphosed leaf ;  the  receptacles  one  or 
many-celled ;  the  antheridfa  in  the  same 
secondary  receptacle  with  the  mostly  mo- 
nosporous  sporangia,  or  in  a  distinct  sac ; 
and  the  prothallus  confluent  with  the  spore 
itself.  All  the  genera  are  aquatic,  though, 
after  the  water  is  dried  up,  some  of  the 
species  are  still  capable  of  maintaining  life. 
AzoUa  is  extra-European ;  the  three  other 
genera  occur  in  Europe,  but  have  repre- 
sentatives in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
fossil  Spkenophyllum  probably  belonged  to 
the  same  natural  order.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MARSILEA.  A  genus  of  pseudofems, 
with  a  creeping  rhizome  and  erect  leaves 
consisting  of  a  long  sulk  and  two  pairs  of 
leaflets,  which  are  circlnate  when  young, 
disposed  In  a  cross,  nerved  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  those  otAdiantum,  and  which 
at  night  fold  up  like  the  leaflets  of  many 
Leffuminoaa:.  The  fruit  consists  of  hard 
thick  receptacles,  divided  into  several  cells 
arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the  principal 
septum  parallel  to  the  flattened  surfaces  of 
the  receptacle.  Each  of  these  contains  two 
kinds  of  organs,  flxed  to  a  sort  of  phicenta, 
those  at  the  base  containing  a  single  spore, 
those  above  granules  which  at  length  yield 
spermatozolds  like  the  small  spores  of 
Seloffinella.  The  receptacles  sometimes 
spring  from  the  rhizome,  but  are  sometimes 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  petioles.  Species 
occur  Id  temperate  and  hot  climates,  as  the 
South  of  Europe,  Africa,  Oregon,  Madras, 
Australia,  Brazil,  Ac  M.  maeropus  Is  the 
Nardoo  of  Australia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MARSTPIANTHE8.  A  genus  of  labi- 
ates, distinguished  by  its  bell-shaped  calyx 
having  Ave  equal  erect  teeth;  by  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  being  bifld,  the  lower 
three-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  nearly  equal 
in  size  and  ovate,  the  middle  concave  with 
an  acute  point ;  and  by  each  piece  of  the 
fruit  being  concave  on  the  inner  surface, 
the  border  fringed.  Jf.  hyptoidea  at  tropi- 
cal America,  the  only  species,  is  aprocum- 
t>ent  annual  with  heads  of  bine-purple 
flowers.  [G.  D.] 

MARTINEZIA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  palms  consisting  of  six  species, 
all  of  them  small  trees  with  cylindrical 
trunks  seldom  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  and  often  armed  with  spines,  as 
also  are  the  leaf-stalks.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate,  with  the  segments  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  or  three-sided  form,  the  broad 
upper  end  being  very  much  jagged  or  torn. 
The  simply-branched  flower-spikes  are  en- 
closed In  a  double  spathe,  the  outer  of 
wbich  Is  Incomplete,  the  spathes  and  the 
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lower  part  of  the  spike  being  frequently 
covered  with  black  spines ;  both  sexes  of 
flowers  have  a  three-parted  or  three-sepaled 
calyx,  and  a  three-petaled  corolla.  The 
fruits  are  globular  and  fleshy,  and  contain 
a  hard  smooth  pitted  stone.  [A.  SJ 

MARTTNIA.  A  genus  of  PedaliacecB. 
mostly  conflned  to  Mexico.  It  consists  of 
branching  herbaceous  plants  covered  with 
clammy  hairs,  and  having  roundish  some- 
what heart-shaped  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
flowers  of  which  the  calyx  is  divided  Into 
five  nearly  equal  pieces,  and  the  irregular 
bell-shaped  corolla  is  unequally  flve-lobed 
and  puffed  out  below.  The  fruit  is  a  hard 
woody  wrinkled  capsule  terminating  in  two 
curved  beaks  or  hooks,  and  is  divided  Into 
four  cells  containing  several  large  seeds. 
M.  fragrans  is  an  annual,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  occasionally  seen  In  our  gardens, 
where  It  thrives  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months,  producing  spikes  of  large 
rich  purplish-red  flowers  streaked  with  yel- 
low, and  exhaling  a  most  delicious  odour. 
Its  singular  fruits  are  prolonged  upwards 
into  two  curved  sharp  hooked  horns  ttiree 
or  four  inches  long,  which  cause  great  an^ 
noyance  to  travellers  in  Mexico  by  catch- 
ing hold  of  their  clothes.  Another  species, 
If.  proboacidea,  is  called  Testa  dl  Quaglia 
by  the  Italians ;  while  the  Mexicans  give 
the  name  of  Unguis  DiaboU  to  the  short 
hooked  fruit  of  M.  tnloba.  [A.  S.] 

MARTJM.    (Pr.)    Teiusrium  Marum. 

MARUTA.  A  genus  proposed  by  Casslnl, 
and  adopted  by  De  CandoUe,  for  the  Anthe- 
mis  Ckttula,  and  one  or  two  other  species, 
which  have  the  ray  florets  neuter  and  bar- 
ren. M.  Cotula  is  a  common  comfleld  weed 
with  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  closely  re- 
sembling In  all  other  respects  several  other 
species  of  Anthemis,  with  which  genus 
many  botanists  reunite  it. 
MARVEL  OF  PERU.  MirabdU, 
MARY-BUD.    CaXendula  oJBUAncaU. 

MARY'S  FLOWER.  'Anastabica  Mero- 
chuntina ;  also  Afarianthus. 

MARZUOTO.  A  kind  of  spring  com 
grown  in  Tuscany,  the  straw  of  which  is 
used  for  plaiting. 

MASOULAR,  MASCULINE.  Whatever 
belongs  to  the  stamens. 

MA8DBVALLIA.  A  considerable  genus 
of  South  American  orchids,  of  the  tribe 
ifaIa2;e(E,consisting  of  little  epiphy  tes.with 
creeping  rootstocks,  and  broad  leaves  nar- 
rowed downwards  Into  stalks.  It  is  well  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flowers,  which  are  borne 
singly  on  radical  stalks,  having  the  sepals 
joined  Into  a  tube,  except  at  their  apices, 
where  they  are  free  and  drawn  opt  into 
long  narrow  tails.  The  petals  are  free,  very 
small,  and  concealed  in  the  tube  of  the 
sepals,  as  also  Is  the  lip,  which  is  sessile 
and  articulated  with  the  incurved  half- 
rounded  column.  They  are  more  remark- 
able for  the  singnlarity  of  their  flowers 
than  for  their  beauty.  [A.  SJ 


MASER-TREE.    Acer  campestre. 

MASH.  An  Indian  name  for  Phaaeolus 
radiattu,  a  kind  of  pulse. 

MASKED.  The  same  as  Personate.  A 
body  is  also  said  to  be  masked  when  Its 
true  nature  Is  concealed  or  disguised. 

MASK-FLOWER.    AUmsoa. 

MASSE  AU  B^DEAU.  (Fr.)  Bunias 
Erucago.    —  D'EAU.    Typha  latifolia. 

MASSES.  Collections  of  anything  In  un- 
usual quantity ;  ag,  for  example,  pollerv- 
masses,  which  are  unusual  collections  of 
pollen. 

MASSETTE.    (Fr.)    Tj/pha. 

MASSONIA.  A  genus  of  Cape  bulbs, 
belonging  to  the  Liliacece.  The  leaves  are 
commonly  two  In  number,  and  lie  flat  on 
the  ground ;  and  the  flowers  are  In  an  ura- 
bel-like  head  nearly  sessile  between  the 
leaves  and  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved 
scarious  involucre.  The  perianth  Is  salver- 
shaped,  usiially  white,  with  a  six-parted 
spreading  or  reflexed  limb.  These  plants 
have  but  little  beauty,  but  their  appear- 
ance Is  very  singular.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MASTACANTHUS.  A  genus  established 
by  Endllcher  to  receive  a  verbenaceous 
plant  which  has  been  since  referred  to 
Caryopteris.  [W.  0.] 

MASTER- WORT.  Tmperatoria ;  also  Aa- 
trantia.  — ,  ENGLISH,  ^gopoditan.  — , 
GREAT.    Imperaioria  Ostruthium. 

MASTIC  DES  INDES.  (Fr.)  Schinua. 
—  DE  SYRIE.    Teucrium  Marum. 

MASTICH.  The  resiniferous  Pistacia 
Lentiscus.  — ,  BARBARY.  Pistacia  atlan- 
tica.  — ,  WEST  INDIAN.  £uraera  gum- 
mifera. 

MASTWOOD,  YELLOW.  Tobinia  coHa- 
ceo. 

MASTWORTa  LIndley's  name  for  the 
CorylacecB. 

MASUR,  An  Indian  name  for  Erman 
Lens. 

MATAR.   An  Indian  name  for  Peas. 

MATAYBA.  A  Guiana  tree  described  as 
a  genus  of  Sapindacem,  as  yet  Imperfectly 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
Cupania. 

MAT£.  a  South  American  name  for 
Hex  paroifuayensis. 

MATFELLON.    Ckntaurea  nigra, 

MATHEB.  An  Indian  name  for  Trig(y- 
nella/oennm  grctcwn. 

MATHER.  AiUhemisoTMarvtaCkfbida, 
MATHEWSIA.  A  genus  of  Orucifera, 
forming  a  branched  Chilian  shrub,  having 
somewhat  fasciculate  linear-lanceolate  pln- 
natlfld  leaves  clothed  with  fine  stellate 
hairs,  and  bearing  elongated  terminal  ra- 
cemes of  rather  large  flowers.  The  pouch 
is  two-valved,  elliptical  or  lanceolate,  sur- 
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mounted  by  the  sessile  stf^ma,  compressed, 
panUel  to  the  partition,  with  flat  reticn- 
I  late  one-nerved  yalvea.  [J.T.  a] 

MATIOO.  A  druflr  obtained  from  Artan- 
the  eUmffota  and  adunca ;  also  from  Hupor 
torium  glutinogum,  and  WaUeria  glomerata ; 
and,  according  to  Martins,  from  a  species 
ofPMomtA. 

MATONIA  peethiota  Is  the    only    spe- 
cies of  a  genus  of  Potypodiaeea,  distinct 
in  aspect  and  character  from   all   other 
known  ferns.     From  a  creeping  rhizome 
rises  a  tall  slender  erect  ebony  stalk,  on 
the  top  of  which  Is  a  conjugate  fan-shaped 
frond,  each  half  a  counterpart  of  the  other, 
and  consisting  of  several  long  rigid  linear 
plnnatlfld  branches.      The  fronds    have 
something  the  aspect  of  the  Mertensia 
I  group  of  Oleichenic^  but  the  subobllque 
I  ring  of  the  spore-case  indicates  relation- 
ship with  the  Gvatheineay  in  the  nelghbour- 
I  hood  of  which  it  is  now  classed  as  a  distinct 
I  tribe,  the  IfotomneA.    The  sori  are  globose 
I  on  compltal  receptacles,  and  covered  by 
umbonato-hemlspherical  Indusla  with   a 
central  stalk,  and  incurved  margins.    The 
reins  are  free,  except  where  they  anasto- 
mose to  form  the  receptacles.        [T.  M.] 

MATRICAIRB,  or  M.  COMMUNE.  (Fr.) 
PyreUtnvn  Parthenitim.  —  MANDIANE. 
Anthemis  parthenioides. 

MATRICARIA  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  CorymUfera 
of  compound  flowers,  of  which  the  charac- 
ters are:  fruit  angular,  crowned  with  a 
large  disk ;  pappus,  when  present,  a  mem- 
branaceous border ;  receptacle  naked ;  flo- 
rets of  two  colours.  The  genus  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Com  Mayweed,  M.inodora^ 
and  the  Wild  Chamomile,  M.  Chamomittat 
common  weeds  with  daisy-like  flowers,  and 
deeply  cut  capillary  leaves,  the  latter  with 
a  slightly  bitter  ta8te,and  a  smell  approach- 
ing that  of  the  true  Chamomile.  French, 
Matrieaire;  Qerm.  Mutterkraut.  [C.A.J.] 

MATRIMONY-VINB.  Lyeium  bar1>ainm. 

MATTHIOLA.  A  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  of  which  the  characteristic  features 
are:  slliqne  nearly  cylindrical ;  stigmas  con- 
nivent,  thickened  or  homed  on  the  back  ; 
seeds  thin  and  flat,  one-rowed,  numerous. 
Twospedes  are  Indigenous  to  Britain  :  if. 
ineana,  which  grows  on  citflls  In  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
garden  varieties  of  Brompton  Stock ;  and 
Jf.  nnuato,  the  Great  Sea  Stock,  an  herba- 
ceous plant  with  ragged  pods,  rare  on  the 
shores  of  Oorawall  and  Wales.  If.  trteWa, 
a  humble  plant  with  narrow  hoary  leaves 
and  dingy  brown  flowers,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  Is  best  known  as  the 
NIght-flcented  Stock.  M.  anntia  is  the 
original  of  all  the  varieties  of  Ten-week 
Stock,  and  M.  groeca  of  the  smooth-leaved 
annual  Stocks.  French,  Qimflie.  [G.  A.  J.] 

MATTIA-  A  genus  of  Bara(7<ii4ice<B,  found 
in  Sonth-eastem  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
consisting  of  white  pubescent  herbs,  with 


linear-oblong  leaves,  and  umbellate-corym- 
bose blue  or  yellow  flowers.        [J.  T.  8.] 

MATUTINAL.  Happening  early  in  the 
morning. 

MATWEED.  AmmophOa  arenaria,  also 
called  Sea  Matweed.  — ,  HOODED.  Lygeum 
Spartum.    — ,  SMALL.    Nardua  ttncta. 

MAUDLIN,  SWEET.  AehiJUa  Ageratum. 

MAUDLINWORT.  Chryaanthemum  Leu- 
earUhemum. 

MAULE.    Malva  tylveslrU. 

MAURANDIA  A  genus  of  Serophxdor 
riaeete,  nearly  allied  to  AnUrrhinum,  and 
like  that  genus  comprising  annuals  and 
perennials,  either  erect,  or  more  frequently 
climbing  and  supporting  themselves  by 
their  twisted  peduncles  and  petioles.  They 
differ  from  Antirrhinum  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  not  being  swollen  into  a  pouch  at  the 
ba»e,  in  the  less  prominent  palate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  in  the  capsule,  of 
which  each  cell  opens  in  several  valve-like 
teeth.  Three  handsome  climbing  species, 
M.  antirrhiniflora,  M.  semperfityrena,  and  M. 
Barclayana,  all  natives  of  Mexico,  with 
cordate  or  hastate  leaves  and  showy 
flowers,  are  frequently  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The  two  remaining  erect  species 
are  Csllforalan. 

MAURITIA  A  genus  of  palms  peculiar 
to  tropical  South  America.  They  grow  to 
an  immense  size,  some  species  attaining 
the  height  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
flfty  feet,  and  bearing  a  crown  of  enormous 
fan-shaped  leaves,  from  amongst  which 
the  pendulous  flo.wer-splkes  are  produced. 
These  spikes,  which  are  often  very  large 
and  much  branched,  bear  the  flowers  In 
numerous  catkins,  which,  as  well  as  the 
branches,  have  their  bases  sheathed  in  in- 
complete tubular  spathes.  The  different 
sexes  are  on  distinct  trees,  but  they  are 
intermingled  with  perfect  flowers.  The 
fruits  are  covered  with  hard  shiny  scales, 
which  give  them  a  tesselated  appearance. 

M.  fiexuosa,  the  Moriche  or  Ita  Palm,  is 
very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama- 
zon, Rio  Negro,  and  Orinoco  rivers.  In 
the  delta  of  the  latter  it  occupies  swampy 
tracts  of  ground,  which  are  at  times  com- 
pletely Inundated,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  forests  rising  out  of  the  water. 
These  swamps  are  likewise  frequented  by 
an  independent  tribe  of  Indians,  called 
'Guaranes,'  who  subsist  almost  entirely 
upon  the  produce  of  the  Moriche  Palm,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Inundations  sus- 
pend their  dwellings  from  the  tops  of  its 
tail  stems.  Various  parts  are  applied  to 
useful  purposes.  The  outer  skin  of  the 
young  leaves  Is  made  Into  string  and  cord 
for  the  manufacture  of  hammocks.  The 
fermented  sap  yields  palm-wine,  and  an- 
other beverage  is  prepared  from  the 
young  fraits,  while  the  soft  inner  part  of 
the  stem  yields  a  fkrlnaceous  substance 
like  sago.  [A  S.] 

MAURITIUS-WEED.  HoccrfZa/itcVonnis.  | 
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MAUVR  (Fr.)  Malva  sylvestrU.  — 
bAtARDE.  Malope.  —  EN  ARBRE.  La- 
vatera.  -  DES  INDEa  Sida.  —  PLEU- 
RIE.  Lavatera  trimestrU.  —,  GRANDE. 
Maloa  aylvestria.  — ,  PETITE.  MaXva 
rotttndifolia. 

MAUYISQUB.    (Fr.)    Malvaviscua, 

MAWSEED.    Papaver  8omwi/erum. 

MAXILLARIA  Formerly  this  genns 
comprised  a  heterogenous  mass  of  orchids 
which  are  now  separated  into  some  half- 
dozen  or  more  genera.  It  is  now  restricted 
to  those  possessing  the  following  cha- 
racters:— Flowers  more  or  less  ringent; 
lateral  sepals  adhering  to  the  column  at 
their  oblique  base;  lip  hooded,  jointed 
with  the  prolonged  claw-like  foot  of  the 
column,  which  is  narrow,  ascending;  pol- 
len-masseb  four,  incumbent,  or  the  two 
hind  ones  adhering  to  the  two  front  ones; 
caudicle  short,  attached  to  a  semicircular 
gland.  [A  S.] 

MAXIMILIANA  The  celebrated  Hum- 
boldt, In  his  Aspects  of  Nature,  speaks  In 
glowing  terms  of  the  great  beauty  of  the 
Jagua,  an  undetermined  species  of  the  pre- 
sent genus  of  palms,  of  which  three  or  four 
are  known,  natives  of  the  forests  of  North- 
em  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  All  these 
are  tall-growing  trees,  with  slender  smooth 
trunks,  bearing  at  the  summit  gigantic 
pinnate  leaves,  having  the  narrow  leaflets 
arranged  in  clusters  along  the  leaf-stalks. 
The  flower-spikes  are  each  completely  en- 
closed In  a  chick  woody  spathe,  which 
tapers  to  a  long  point,  is  marked  out- 
side with  deep  longitudinal  furrows,  and 
eventually  splits  open  down  one  side.  The 
flowers  are  of  separate  sexes,  either 
mixed  together  on  the  same  or  on  distinct 
spikes. 

M.  regia,  the  Inajd  Palm  of  the  Amazon, 
has  a  trunk  a  hundred  or  more  feet  high, 
crowned  with  leaves  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  long,  and  its  woody  spathes  when 
open  frequently  measure  as  much  as  five 
or  six  feet  In  length  by  about  two  feet  In 
breadth,  tapering  to  a  long  point  or  beak. 
These  spathes  are  so  hard  that  when  filled 
with  water  they  will  stand  the  fire,  and  are 
sometimes  used  by  the  Indians  as  cooking 
utensil?,  but  more  frequently  as  baskets 
for  carrying  mandiocca  flour,  &c  The 
Indians  who  prepare  the  kind  of  India- 
rub]>er  called  bottle- rubber,  make  use  of 
the  hard  stones  of  the  fruit  as  fuel  for 
smoking  and  drying  the  successive  layers 
of  milky  juice  as  it  is  applied  to  the  mould 
upon  which  the  bottles  are  formed.  The 
outer  husk,  also,  yields  a  kind  of  saline 
flour  used  for  seasoning  their  food.  [A.  S.] 

MAY.  A  popular  name  for  the  flowers 
of  Oratcegm  OxyacarUha.  — ,  ITALIAN. 
Spircea  Pilipenduia. 

MAY-BUSH.    Cratcegua  OxyacarUha. 

MAYACEJE,  MAYACA.  A  natural  order 
and  solitary  genns  of  hypogynoug  monoco- 
tyledons, belonging  to  the  xyridal  alliance, 
npriaing  three  or  four  little  moss-like 


marsh  or  semi-aquatic  plants  allied  to  Xyrlr 
dacecB  and  CkntimelyneuxtBt  but  well  distin- 
guished by  their  one-celled  anthers.  Their 
inconspicuous  little  white,  pink,  or  violet 
flowers  have  three  sepals  alternate  with 
the  carpels,  three  distinct  petals,  three 
stamens  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
sepals,  and  three  carpels  combined  into  a 
one-celled  pistil,  which  has  a  thread-like 
style  and  simple  stlgrma.  The  species  are 
all  American,  extending  on  the  one  hand 
to  Virginia,  and  on  the  other  to  Brazil. 
Physiologically  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  deficiency  of  spiral  vessels.    [A.  S.3 

MAYDEWEED.  Pyrethrum  Parthenium. 
— ,  RED.    Adonis  autumnalia. 

MAY-DUKE.    A  kind  of  cherry. 

MAYEKNE.    (Fr.)   Solanum  eaculentum. 

MA  YFLOWER.  Epigcea  repens.  — ,  WEST 
INDIAN.  Dalbergia  Brovmei,  and  JBcasta- 
phyllum  Brownei. 

MAY-LILY.    ConvaUaria  majaiis. 

MAYNA  (including  Ltndaekeria).  A 
genus  of  Flacourtiacece,  distributed  over 
Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Guiana,  and  Brazil, 
and  represented  by  middle-sized  trees, 
with  ovate  or  oblong  coriaceous  leaves, 
polygamous  fiowers  arranged  in  racemes, 
and  a  round  fruit,  covered  with  numerous 
prickles  and  resembling  very  much  our 
common  horse-chestnut  In  outward  appear- 
ance. The  sepals  and  petals  are  imbri- 
cated :  the  anthers  linear,  and  opening  by 
two  silts ;  the  styles  completely  united ; 
and  in  the  female  flowers  there  api)ear  to 
be  never  more  than  three  placentas.  From 
being  imperfectly  known,  and  on  account 
of  its  stipules,  the  genus  had  been  placed 
near  MagnoliacetB  until  united  with  Lin- 
dackeria^  and  placed  amongst  Bixece  by 
Benthara.  [B.  8.] 

MAYPOLE  of  Jamaica  Spaihelia  simr 
plex. 

MAYS  DEL  MONTE.  The  Peruvian 
name  of  Ombrophytum. 

MAYTENUS.  A  genus  of  Celastraeea, 
consisting  of  South  American  evergreen 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  coria- 
ceous serrate  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
solitary  or  clustered  in  their  axils.  The 
fmtt  contains  but  a  single  seed,  as  in 
Myginda,  from  which  this  genus  differs 
chiefly  in  its  alternate,  not  opposite  leaves. 
There  have  been  near  fifty  species  de- 
scribed, but  probably  not  so  many  are 
really  distinct.  The  arborescent  species 
have  a  very  hard  wood,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  commonest  Peruvian  species,  although 
astringent,  are  said  to  be  greedily  de- 
voured by  cattle. 

MAY-WEED.  Anthemis  or  ManOa 
Cotula ;  also  Pyrethrum  Parthenium.  '  — , 
STINKING.    Matricaria  ChamomiUa. 

MAYWORT.    CkiUum  erueiatum. 

MAZL   The  Turkish  name  for  Oalls. 

MAZU&    A  genua  of  aerophtOariaeem 
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nevl7  allied  to  Mimtaue,  of  which  It  has 
the  corolla  stamens  and  capsule ;  bat 
the  calyx  is  broadly  campanulate  and 
deeply  flve-Iobed.  It  consists  of  three  or 
four  South  Asiatic  or  Australian  herbs, 
either  low  branching  annuals  or  perennial 
through  their  creeping  runners.  They  are 
uninteresting  weeds,  the  most  common  of 
them,  M.  rugostu,  very  widely  spread  over 
tropical  Asia. 

MAZZARD.    The  wild  CertuM  avium, 
MEADOW    BEAUTY.     An     American 
name  for  Bhexia. 

MBAI>«WEBT,  UEADWORT,  or  MEA- 
DOW-SWEET.   Spircea  Ulmana, 

MEAL-BERRY.   Aretostaifhylog  uvaursi. 

MEALY-TREE.    VHnimum  Lantana. 

MECHOACAN  ROOT.    SataUu  JaJapa. 

MBCONELLA.  A  curious  little  papave- 
raceous genus,  standing  between  PUstyat^ 
non  and  Hypecoum,  agreeing  with  the 
former  in  its  foliage,  floral  envelopes,  and 
dilated  fllaments,  and  with  the  latter  in 
having  definite  stamens.  Its  characteris- 
tic marks  are  three  sepals,  five  or  six  petals, 
four  to  six  stamens  with  membranaceous 
fllaments  dilated  upwards,  and  short  an- 
thers, three  rarely  four  linear  sessile  stig- 
mas, and  a  slender  pod-shaped  three  rarely 
four-celled  capsule,  containing  numerous 
smooth  shining  seeds.  M.  oregana  is  a 
dwarf  smooth  annual,  with  a  rosulate  tuft 
of  spathulate  root  leaves,  dichotomonsly 
forked  slender  stems  bearing  linear  leaves, 
and  very  small  ochroleucous  flowers  on 
filiform  axillary  peduncles.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  a  native  of  North-west  Ame- 
rica. [T.  M.] 

MEOONOPSIS.  An  herbaceous  peren- 
nial belonging  to  the  Papaveracece,  distin- 
guished from  Papaver  by  having  a  short 
style  and  five  to  six  free  stigmas.  M.  cam' 
briea,  the  Welsh  Poppy,  a  native  of  Wales, 
Devonshire,  North  Britain,  and  the  North 
of  Ireland,  is  a  pretty  plant  about  a  foot 
high,  with  bright  green  pinnate  hairy 
leaves,  slender  stems,  and  large  terminal 
remarkably  fugacious  flowers  which  droop 
while  in  bud,  and  are  of  a  delicate  sulphur- 
yellow  colour.  [a  A.  J.] 

m£DAILLE  DE  JUDAS.  (Fr.)  Lunar 
ria  biennis. 

MEDEOL  A.  A  genus  of  Traiiacea,  con- 
taining a  North  American  herb,  M.  virgU 
niea,  which  has  a  white  rhizome  tasting 
like  cucumber,  from  which  the  plant  de- 
rives its  local  name  of  Indian  Cucumber- 
root.  It  has  an  erect  simple  stem  with  a 
whorl  of  obovate-lanceolate  sessile  leaves, 
and  a  second  whorl  of  smaller  ones  near 
the  top,  subtending  a  sessile  umbel  of 
smatl  greenish-yellow  flowers.    [J.  T.  S.] 

MEDER-DEUR.    KigOia  atnfuiniea. 

MEDI0A6O.  The  Medick  genus :  one  of 
the  PoipUionaeeiB,  and  distinguished  by  Its 
more  or  leas  spirally  twisted  legume.  The 


more  important  species  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

M.  sativa^the  Purple  Medick.  or  Lucerne. 
This,  though  found  apparently  wild  on  the 
borders  of  fields,  has  doubtless  escaped 
from  cultivation ;  it  is  distinguished  by  Its 
purple  flowers  and  upright  growth.  Its 
herbage  Is  green  and  succulent,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  early,  on  which 
account  It  has  been  highly  extolled  as  an 
agricultural  plant.  It  yields  two  rather 
abundant  crops  of  green  food  in  the  year, 
of  a  quality  highly  relished  by  horses  and 
cattle.  M.  luptUina,  the  Black  Medick,  or 
Nonsuch,  Is  at  first  sight  so  mucli  like  the 
yellow  trefoils  as  to  be  generally  known 
by  farmers  as  the  Hop  trefoil,  or  Hop ;  It 
is,  however,  distinguished  by  its  naked 
black  legume.  It  is  used  in  farming  to 
mix  with  grasses  and  clovers  for  artifi- 
cial or  shifting  pastures,  in  which  it  often 
assumes  a  luxuriance  of  growth  well  befit- 
ting it  for  this  purpose.  M.  maculata, 
remarkable  for  Its  spirally-colled  prickly 
legumes,  has,  from  the  quantity  of  herbage 
which  It  grows,  been  recommended  for  cul- 
tivation as  a  green  fodder  plant ;  but  It  Is 
,  scarcely  equal  to  the  former,  while  in  hay 
I  the  long  prickles  to  its  seed-vessels  render 
it  very  objectionable.  -»  « - 


[J.B.] 


MEDICI  A  elegana  Is  a  name  given  by 
Gardner  to  a  very  handsome  Hongkong 
twiner,  which  has  since  proved  to  be  a 
species  of  Oelsemitim. 

M^DIOINIER,    (Pr.)    Jatropha. 

MEDICK.    Medieago. 

MEDINILLA.  Between  two  and  three 
dozen  species  of  this  genus  of  Melastoina- 
ceoB  have  been  described,  all  from  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  are  shrub- 
by plants,  generally  quite  smooth,  with 
opposite  or  whorled  entire  fleshy  leaves, 
the  primary  nerves  of  which  are  etrongly 
marked  and  often  coloured,  and  having 
panicles  of  rose  or  white  flowers,  the  call- 
ces  and  stalks  of  which  are  nearly  always 
reddish.  The  principal  characters  of  the 
genus  reside  In  the  limb  of  the  calyx  being 
entire  or  at  most  obsoletely  lobed,  and  In 
the  stamens,  of  which  there  are  eight  or 
ten  (double  the  number  of  the  floral  enve- 
lopes), having  basal-flxed  generally  incur- 
ved anthers  with  two  lobes  or  spurs  at  the 
bottom  In  front  and  one  behind.  Jf.  mag- 
nijlea  Is  a  truly  magnlflcent  plant.  [A.  S.] 

MEDIOCRE.  Intermediatebetween  large 
and  small. 

MEDLAR.  Mespiltu  germaniea.  The 
Medlar  of  Surinam  Is  said  to  be  h  sapota- 
ceous  plant.  — ,  JAPAN.  Eriobotrya  ja- 
ponica. 

MBDORA.    A  genus  otLiUaeeag,  of  the 
tribe  AsparaginecBf  founded  on  the  Bmila- 
cinafusca  of  Nepal.    It  has  a  creeping  rhl-  ; 
some,  an  erect  simple  stem,  stalked  cordate-  { 
ovate  acuminate  leaves,  and  terminal  dl-  i 
chotomous   many-flowered  peduncles   of 
long-stalked  flowers,  nearly  racemose  on  I 
the  ultimate  divisions.  The  perianth  Is  ' 
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deciduous,  of  six  violet  leaves  with  s  green. 
spot  above  the  middle.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MEDRINAQUB.  A  coarse  fibre  from  the 
Philippines,  obtained  from  the  Sago  palm, 
and  used  chiefly  for  stifCenlng  dresa  lin- 
ings, &c. 

MEDULLA  (adj.  MEDULLARY).  The 
pith ;  that  central  column  of  cellular  matter 
over  which  the  wood  is  formed  in  Exogens. 

MEDULLARY  RAYS.  The  cellular 
plates  or  processes  which  connect  the  pith 
of  Exogens  with  the  hark,  constituting  the 
'  silver  grain '  of  their  wood. 

MEDULLARY  SHEATH.  A  thin  stra- 
tum of  spiral  vessels  formed  Immediately 
over  the  pith. 

MEDULLOSE.  Ha>ing  the  texture  of 
pith. 

MEDUSA'S  HEAD.  Euphorbia  CcagnA 
JIleduscB ;  also  Cirrhopetalum  MeduscB. 

MEGACARPJSA.  A  genus  of  Omciferm 
of  the  tribe  Thlaspideas,  containing  one  or 
two  perennial  herbs  from  the  deserts  of 
Central  Asia.  They  have  deeply  pinnatifld 
and  cut  leaves  covered  with  white  woolly 
hairs,  and  terminal  racemes  of  small  pur- 
plish flowers.  The  pouch  is  very  large  and 
flat,  compressed  contrary  to  the  partition, 
the  valves  orbicular,  each  with  one  seed. 
M.  polyandra^  the  Roogee  of  Eumaon,  is 
remarkable  in  the  cruciferous  order  for  its 
numerous  stamens,  from  ten  to  sixteen  in 
number.  [j.  t.  S.] 

MEQACLINIUM.  A  small  genus  of  or- 
chids of  tropical  Western  Africa,  remark- 
able for  the  curious  flattened  sword-shaped 
leafy  rachis  or  flower-stalk  upon  which  the 
no  less  curious  little  flowers  are  seated  in 
a  straight  row  along  the  middle  on  both 
sides.  It  Is  closely  related  to  Bolbophyllum, 
with  which,  indeed,  some  orchidologists 
unite  it,  the  chief  distinctions  being  that 
in  Megaclinium  the  posterior  sepal  is  much 
larger  than  the  other  two,  and  united  to 
them  at  the  base,  the  lip  is  loosely  articu- 
lated with  the  base  of  the  column,  and  the 
four  pollen-masses  are  all  of  the  same  size. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish 
brown,  spotted  more  or  less  with  purple, 
and  have  a  fancied  resemblance  to  little 
frogs  or  toads,  whence  one  species  has 
been  named  M.  B-ufo.  The  four  or  five 
known  species  are  all  epiphytes,  and  have 
creeping  rhizomes,  bearing  pseudobulbs 
furnished  with  leathery  veinless  leaves, 
and  radical  flower-racemes.  [A.  8.] 

ME6AL0S.  In  Greek  compoundsalarge. 

MEGASEA.  Saxifraga  crassifolia,  S.  cor- 
difolia,  and  their  allies. 

MEIA.  A  Tahiti  name  for  Musa  paradir 
siaca. 

MEION.  Less;. prefixed  to  the  name  of 
an  organ,  Indicates  that  it  is  something 
less  than  some  other  organ  understood. 
Thus  meiogyrus  means  but  little  rolled  in- 
wards ;  and  meiostemonous  is  said  of  a  plant 


whose  stamens  are  fewer  in  number  tban 
the  petals. 

MEISSNERIA.  A  Brazilian  genus  of 
MelastomacecEt  comprising  about  half  a 
dozen  species  of  small  erect  hairy  herbs, 
with  nearly  simple  or  but  slightly  branched 
stems,  small  mostly  sessile  leaves,  and 
small  axillary  bunches  of  reddish  or  pur- 
plish flowers.  These  latter  have  a  calyx 
with  a  free  campanulate  tube  and  four 
lobes  about  as  long  as  the  tube  itself ;  four 
petals ;  eight  stamens,  of  which  only  four 
are  fertile  and  have  beaked  anthers  open- 
ing by  a  broad  pore  at  their  ends ;  and  a 
filiform  style  ending  in  a  punctiform  stig- 
ma. [A.  S.] 

MELALEUCA.  This  name,  derived  from 
the  Greek  melas,  black,  and  leukos,  white, 
is  stated  to  have  been  applied  to  a  genus 
of  MyrtacecB,  in  consequence  of  the  trunk 
of  one  of  the  species  being  black,  and  the 
branches  white.  The  genus  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  flat  or  cylindrical  leaves, 
and  yellowish  purplish  or  crimson  flowers, 
sessile  in  spikes  or  heads.  The  calyx  tube  Is 
hemispherical ;  there  are  five  sepals  and 
petals;  alternate  with  the  latter  are  Ave 
parcels  of  stamens;  and  the  capsule  is 
three-celled,  united  with  and  enclosed  In 
the  thickened  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  also 
adheres  to  the  branch  supporting  it. 

These  plants  are  all  of  them  aromatic 
from  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  The  best 
known  among  them  on  this  account  Is  M. 
minor  or  M.  CajupvUt  the  leaves  of  which, 
after  fermentation,  are  distilled  for  the 
purpose  of  yielding  the  oil  known  as  Caju- 
put  or  Cajeput  oil,  which  Is  green,  and  has 
a  powerful  aromatic  odour.  It  is  valuable 
as  an  antispasmodic  and  stimulant,  and  In 
1831  was  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
cholera,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price 
of  the  oil  was  enormously  increased,  and 
its  quality  proportionately  deteriorated. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  If,  even  In  the 
pure  state,  it  possesses  any  advantage  over 
any  oil  of  a  similar  nature.  The  leaves  of 
this  tree  are  used  in  China  as  a  tonic  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  where  also  the  bark  Is 
made  use  of  In  the  construction  of  boats 
and  roofs  for  houses.  Numerous  species 
are  grown  as  evergreen  greenhouse  plants 
in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  simpli- 
city of  their  foliage  and  the  splendour  of 
their  clustered  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MELAMPODIUM.  A  genus  of  Compo- 
sitce  of  the  tribe  Helianthece,  consisting  of 
rx)arse  dlchotomous  annual  or  •perennial 
herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  rather 
small  flower-heads  growing  singly  ftrom 
the  forks  of  the  stem.  The  Involucre  has 
five  outer  spreading  herbaceous  bracts, 
and  five  to  ten  inner  ones  enclosing  as 
many  florets  of  the  ray,  which  are  llgulate, 
female,  and  usually  yellow.  The  receptacle 
Is  convex  or  conical,  scaly,  with  numerous 
small  tubular  male  florets.  The  achenes 
of  the  ray  are  entirely  enclosed  in  the  per- 
sistent and  usually  hardened  Inner  bracts 
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of  the  Involucre,  and  are  usually  crowned  , 
by  a  small  cup-sbaped  pappus,  often  bearing  ' 
one  to  three  bristles.  There  are  nearly 
twenty  species,  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, one  of  them  found  also  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  but  probably  introduced  with 
other  American  weeds. 

MELAMPYRUM.  The  Cow-wheat,  a  ge- 
nus of  annuals  belonging  to  the  ScrophtUa- 
riacea,  having  erect  slender  stems,  narrow 
opposite  leaves,  and  axillary  or  spiked 
flowers  which  are  two-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  being  compressed  and  turned  back  at 
the  margin,  the  lower  three-cleft.  The 
meaning  of  the  systematic  name,  '  black 
wheat,'  bears  reference  to  an  ancient 
belief  that  the  seeds,  when  mixed  with 
grains  of  wheat  and  ground  Into  flour, 
traded  to  make  the  bread  black.  There 
are  four  British  species :  M.  pratenw^  the 
most  frequent,  which  Inhabits  dry  woods ; 
M.  gglvctticumt  a  much  less  common  species, 
found  in  the  north  ;  M.  cristatum,  which 
grows  principally  In  the  eastern  counties ; 
and  M.  arvenge,  not  unfrequent  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  It  is  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  com  fields,  with  its  large  oblong 
spikes  of  flowers  variegated  with  yellow, 
green,  and  crimson.  French,  MOampyre ; 
German.  Wa4:hteltDeieen.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MELANCHOLY  GENTLEMAN.  Hespe- 
rittritHa. 

MELANDBIUM.  By  a  few  authors  the 
genus  LychnU  Is  divided  into  several,  and 
one  of  these  is  named  Mdaiidriumy  and  em- 
braces all  those  species  which  have  Inflated 
calices,  and  capsules  opening  by  ten  in- 
stead of  five  teeth.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  species  having  these  characters,  all 
of  them  Alpine  or  northern,  and  three  nar 
tives  of  Britain  :  these  are,  L.  vesperHnat 
diama,  and  alpina.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MELANISM.  A  disease  producing  black- 
ness. 

MELANOOASTER.  A  genus  of  under- 
ground JVmflri,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  ffjfpogceiy  distinguished  by  a  tough 
skin  more  or  less  overrun  externally  with 
branched  fibres,  and  within  containing  si- 
naous  moist  cavities,  whose  walls  support 
smooth  naked  spores.  Most  of  the  species 
have  a  disagreeable  smell,but  M.variegatus, 
which  is  less  offensive,  is  used  in  the  west 
of  England  as  a  substitute  for  truflles,  un- 
der the  name  of  Bed  TrulBe.  It  has,  how- 
ever, none  of  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  real 
truffle,  and  probably  has  little  merit  be- 
yond giving  a  dark  colour  to  the  sauce  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  genus  haa  been  found  out  of 
Europe.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MELANORRHCEA.  Two  very  large 
East  Indian  trees  constitute  this  genus  of 
Anaeardiacea,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  words  melanott  black,  and  rheo, 
to  flow,  in  consequence  of  the  juice  which 
flows  from  their  trunks  turning  black  upon 
exposure  to  the  air.  They  grow  upwards 
of  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  have  broad 
spreading    heads  bearing    large    simple 


entire  leaves  of  a  thick  texture,  and  axil- 
lary panicles  of  perfect  flowers.  These 
have  five  sepals  cohering  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  cap,  five  overlapping  petals,  and 
numerous  stamens.  The  fruit  is  surrounded 
by  the  enlarged  petals  spread  out  In  a  star- 
like  manner. 

M.u8itatisaima\a  common  in  forests  from 
Tenasserim  and  Pegu  to  Manipnr  In  Sylhet. 
It  is  called  Theet-see  In  the  former,  and 
Kheu  in  the  latter  country  ;  and  Its  dnrk- 
coloured  wood,  on  account  of  Its  excessive 
hardness  and  great  weight.  Is  known  as  the 
Lignum  VltaB  of  Pegu— so  heav)-,  indeed,  is 
It,  that  anchors  for  native  boats  are  made  of 
it.  The  most  valuable  and  extensively  used 
product  of  the  tree,  however,  is  the  black 
varnish  which  it  yields.  This  is  obtained 
by  the  process  of  tapping,  short  joints  of 
bamboo,  closed  at  the  bottom  end,  being 
thrust  into  holes  made  in  the  trunk  and 
left  for  about  two  days,  when  they  become 
full  of  a  whitish  thick  juice  which  turns 
black  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  requires 
to  be  kept  under  water  in  order  to  preserve 
it.  All  kinds  of  domestic  utensils  and  fur- 
niture are  lacquered  with  this  juice,  which 
is  laid  on  thin  and  slowly  dried,  the  change 
from  white  to  black  being,  according  to  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  attributable  to  its  losing  its 
organised  structure  and  becoming  homo- 
genous, and  then  transmitting  the  sun's 
rays,  which.  In  Its  previously  organised 
state.  It  dispersed.  Like  other  varnishes 
derived  from  the  same  natural  order.  It  is 
apt  to  cause  erysipelatous  swellings  If  ap- 
plied to  the  skin.  [A.  S.] 

MELANOSELINUM.  A  genus  of  umbel- 
lifers,  distinguished  by  each  half  of  the 
fruit  having  flve  narrow  primary  ribs  and 
three  secondary,  the  two  outermost  of  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  broad  wings  with  a 
saw-like  edge.  The  only  species  is  M.  deci- 
piens,  a  shrub  with  a  round  simple  stem, 
bare  below,  the  leaves  in  three  principal 
divisions^  the  flowers  white.  [G.  D.] 

MELANOSINAPIS.  One  of  the  sections 
of  Sinapia  sometimes  separated,  and  cha- 
racterised by  its  small  short  not  beaked 
style,  and  terete  or  sub-tetragonous  pods. 
It  embraces  the  black  mustard,  Sinapia 
nigra,  and  a  few  allied  species.       [A.  S.J 

MELANOSPERME^.  One  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Alga,  characterised  by 
their  dark  olivaceous  spores.  The  plants 
themselves  are  of  a  light  or  dark  olive, 
and  the  fruit  is  either  external  in  diffuse 
or  definite  patches,  or  contained  in  distinct 
cysts  sunk  in  the  frond.  The  endochrome 
of  the  spore-cases  is.  for  the  most  part,  ul- 
timately divided  into  several  spores  multi- 
ples of  two.  Impregnation  is  effected  by 
means  of  minute  spermatozolds  moving  by 
means  of  cilia,  and  produced  in  distinct 
antherldla.  Occasionally  there  are  two 
kinds  of  spores,  both  reproductive.  The 
frond  Is  either  compact  and  cellular,  or 
formed  of  jointed  filaments.  This  division 
contains  many  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant Algce,  especially  the  large  brown 
seaweeds  which  seem  in  all  countries  to 
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form  the  extreme  limit  of  seaweed  growth. 
The  pecaliarities  of  most  of  the  natural 
orders,  as  Fucaceee^  Laminariacece,  Chorda- 
riecB,  and  Ectocarpece,  have  already  been 
IMUtlcularlsed,  as  well  as  the  several  nses 
to  which  the  species  have  been  applied. 
In  the  latter  order  we  have  minute  fila- 
mentous Alga^  which  form  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  gigantic  l^sonia,  D'OrviUcBat 
&c.,  or  even  to  our  own  Laminaria.  In 
some  of  the  lower  species  there  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  main  type,  and  the  spores 
are  replaced  by  zoospores.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MELANOXYLON.  A  large  timber  tree 
called  Braiina  by  the  Brazilians  and  M. 
Brauna  by  botanists,  is  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  this  genus  of  leguminous  plants. 
It  has  large  pinnate  leaves,  covered  with 
rust-coloured  down  underneath,  and  bears 
branched  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  which 
are  likewise  clothed  with  rusty  down.  The 
pods  are  flat  and  sickle-shaped,  and  contain 
several  seeds.  BraOna  timber  is  of  a  very 
dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  being  both  hard  and  durable. 
It  is  employed  in  Brazil  in  the  construction 
of  sugar-mills,  particularly  for  making  the 
heavy  rollers  for  crushing  the  canes.  A 
reddish-brown  colouring  matter  is  also  ob- 
tained from  both  the  wood  and  the  bark, 
and  is  used  by  the  Brazilians  for  dyeing 
cotton  cloth  of  various  shades  from  light- 
brown  to  nearly  black.  [A.  S.] 

MELANTHACEiE.  (Colchieaeeoi,  Vera- 
tr&B,  MelantJis.)  A  natural  order  of  hy- 
pogynous  monocotyledons,  belonging  to 
Llndley's  lilial  alliance  of  Endogens.  Herbs 
with  bulbs,  corms,  or  fasciculated  roots, 
and  white  green  or  purple  flowers.  Peri- 
anth petaloid.  In  six  pieces,  which  are 
sometimes  slightly  coherent,  usually  invo- 
lute in  adstivation  ;  stamens  six,  with  the 
anthers  extrorse ;  ovary  three-celled,  the 
ovules  numerous,  the  style  three-parted, 
and  the  stigmas  three,  undivided.  Fruit  a 
three-celled  capsule,  with  septicidal  or  locu- 
licidal  dehiscence ;  seeds  with  a  membra^ 
nous  spermoderm ;  albumen  dense,  fleshy ; 
embryo  very  minute.  Natives  of  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  most  abundant  in 
northern  countries.  They  are  acrid,  pur- 
gative, emetic,  and  sometimes  narcotic  in 
their  qualities.  AtagrcBa  officinalis  yields 
sabadllla  seeds,  used  in  neuralgia.  Colchi- 
aim  auiumnale,  the  meadow  saffron,  is 
prescribed  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  its 
corms  and  ripe  seeds  being  used.  There 
are  upwards  of  thirty  genera,  and  above  a 
hundred  and  thirty  species.  Examples: 
Colchicum,  Melanthium,  UvtUaria,  Vera- 
trtim.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MELANTHERA.  A  genus  of  rough, 
branching,  somewhat  shrubby  weeds  of  the 
composite  family,  found  in  the  Southern 
United  States,  and  southwards  to  Equador. 
They  belong  to  the  Heliantheo!,  and  differ 
from  their  near  allies  in  the  absence  of 
strap-shaped  ray  florets,  ail  the  florets  being 
tubular  and  perfect,  and  in  the  pappus, 
which  consists  of  a  few  rigid  bristles.  The 
florets  are  white,  and  the  anthers  black : 
whence  the  generic  name.         [A.  A.  B.] 


f  MELANTHIUM.  A  genus  of  Cape  Me- 
lanthticetB,  consisting  of  bulbous  herbst 
with  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves  sheathing 
at  the  base,  and  spicate  flowers,  whirJi  have 
a  white  yellow  or  pinkish  perianth  of  six 
I  deciduous  leaves,  which  are  narrowed  Into 
,  claws  and  either  hooded  or  bisaccace  at  the 
base.  They  have  six  stamens  Inserted  on 
the  perianth.  [J.  T.  S.] 

I     M^LANZANB.    (Fj.)    Solanum    eacvien- 
<  turn. 

MELARANGIO.  An  Italian  name  for  the 
I  Orange-tree. 

MELA-ROSA,  or  MELLA-ROSA.  A 
variety  of  CUnu  Limetta. 

MELAS.  In  Greek  compoundB  »  black 
without  the  mixture  of  any  other  colour. 

MELASTOMACEiE.  (if«to«tom(B,  MemeF- 
cylacece^  MouririacecBt  MeUutomada.^  A 
natural  order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons 
;  belonging  to  Llndley's  myrtal  alliance  of 
epigynous  Exogens.  Trees,  herbs,  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  ribbed  leaves,  and  showy 
flowers.  Calyx  with  four  flve  or  six  di- 
visions, sometimes  united  and  separat- 
ing from  the  tube  like  a  lid ;  petals  equal 
to  the  calyx,  perigynous,  the  estivation 
twisted ;  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals, 
usually  with  Intermediate  sterile  ones; 
the  anthers  long,  often  beaked,  two-celled, 
dehiscing  by  two  terminal  pores  or  longi- 
tudinally ;  ovary  more  or  less  adherent  to 
the  calyx ;  ovules  usually  indeflnite  ;  style 
one ;  stigma  simple,  either  capitate  or 
minute.  Fruit  many-celled,  either  capsular 
with  loculicldal  dehiscence,  or  succulent 
combined  with  the  calyx  and  indehiscent. 
Seeds  minute.  They  are  found  chiefly  In 
warm  climates.  Many  are  natives  of 
America  and  India.  There  are  no  unwhole- 
some plants  in  the  order,  and  the  succulent 
fruit  of  several  Is  edible.  There  are  166 
genera,  and  about  2,000  species.  Examples  : 
MeUuitoma,  Lasiandra,  Rhexia,  Miconitt, 
Charianthiu,  MemeeyUm.  [J.  H.  R] 

MELA8T0MA.  This  genus  gives  Its 
name  to  the  order  Melagtomacece.  It  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  species, 
distributed  over  tropical  Asia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
extending  to  as  far  south  as  Moreton  Bay. 
The  plants  are  small  shrubs  covered  with 
close-pressed  hairs ;  and  have  three, flve,  or 
seven-nerved  leaves,  and  large  violet  pur- 
ple pale  rose  or  white  flowers,  mostly  in 
fascicles  at  the  summit  of  the  branches. 
Their  floral  envelopes  are  generally  In 
flves ;  the  calyx  with  a  campanulate  tube 
and  acute  deciduous  teeth  nearly  as  longr 
as  Itself,  and  smaller  teeth  between  them  ; 
the  petals  unequal-sided  ;  the  stamens  ten 
In  number,  dissimilar  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  flve  being  large  and  violet,  and 
flve  small  and  yellow,  the  anthers  of  the 
former  having  a  downward  arcuate  pro- 
longation of  the  connective  generally  end- 
ing In  two  spurs,  while  those  of  the  latter 
have  the  cells  seated  immediately  upon 
the  filament.  The  ovary  is  usually  five- 
celled.  [A.  S.] 


M^LBXE.    (Fr.)    ZMrtx  europaa. 

MEL  HANI  A.   A  genus  of  StercidiaeecB  of 
the  tribe  Dombey&Bt  characterised  by  hav- 
ing three  bracteoles  persistent  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  anthers  being  al- 
ways solitary  between  each  two  barren 
lobes  of  the  stamlmU  cup.    It  conslsto  of 
about  sixteen  species,  natives  of  Africa  or 
of  tropical  er  subtropical  Asia  and  Australia. 
They  are  all  softly  tomentose  herbs  or  nn- 
dershrubs,  with  entire  or  toothed  alternate 
leaves,  and  axillary  peduncles  bearing  one 
or  very  few  flowers.  The  bracteoles,  either  i 
broadly  cordate  lanceolate  or  linear,  are  > 
often  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  petals 
scarcely  spread  open.    These  plants,  there-  < 
fore,  with  the  aspect  of  some  MaXvaceat 
or  almost  that  of  Bermannia,  are  of  little  , 
interest  except  to  the  systematic  botanist.  ; 

MELIAOEiB.  (MaicB^Jiaiada.)  A  natural  ' 
order  of  dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  violal  alliance  of  hypogs^ions  Exogens. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  exstlpulate  , 
simple  or  compound  leaves.  Sepals  four  to 
flye.  Imbricated ;  petals  four  to  five,  hy- 
pogynoos,  with  a  valvate  or  imbrirated 
a»tivatlon ;  stamens  equalling  the  petals, 
or  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  many ;  the 
filaments  combined  in  a  long  tube ;  the 
anthers  sessile  within  the  orifice  of  the 
tabe ;  disk  often  large  and  cup-shaped ; 
ovary  single,  one-relled,  the  cells  often 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals ;  ovules  one 
to  two  In  each  cell;  style  one;  stigmas 
distinct  or  united.  Prult  baccate,  drupa- 
ceous, or  capsular,  many-celled  or  by  abor- 
tion one-celled;  seeds  not  winged.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America  and  Asia,  and  possess  bitter, 
tonic,  and  astringent  qualities.  Melia 
Azadiraehta  is  used  in  India  as  a  febrifuge, 
and  Its  fruit  yields  an  oil  which  is  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes,  and  as  an 
antispasmodic.  The  root  of  Melia  Azeda- 
raeh  Is  bitter,  and  used  as  a  vermifuge.  Oils 
are  procured  also  from  species  of  TriehUia 
and  Carapa.  There  are  upwards  of  forty 
genera,  including  Jlielia,  Turrma,  TriehUia, 
and  Carapa,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty 
species.  CJ-  H.  BJ 

MELIA.  A  genus  of  Meliae«B,  conferring 
its  name  upon  the  order  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
inhabiting  the  tropics.  They  have  alter- 
nate pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  and  pani- 
culate flowers.  The  calyx  is  flve-clef t ; 
the  corolla  has  five  linear  petals ;  there 
are  ten  stamens ;  and  an  almost  fleshy  five-  I 
celled  drupe,  each  cell  containing  one, 
seldom  two  seeds.  M.  Azedaraeh,  vulgarly 
known  as  the  Pride  of  India,  False  Sycar  i 
more.  Holy-tree,  Arbre  k  Chapelct,  Bead- 
tree,  or  Hill  Margosa.ls  widely  diffused  over 
the  globe,  barlfig  be^n  carried  to  America. 
Africa,  and  different  parts  of  Southern 
Earope.  It  Is  from  thirty  to  flfty  feet 
high,  with  bipinnate  leaves,  and  large 
bnncbes  of  lilac  flowers  emitting  an  agree- , 
able  perfume.  In  Southern  Prance  and ; 
Spain  the  tree  thrives  well  In  the  open  nir, 
and  is  pbmted  in  avenues.    The  Arabic 


name,  Azedaraeh,  Implies  a  poisonous 
plant,  and  the  fruit  Is  generally  considered 
BO.  The  root  Is  bitter  and  nauseous,  and 
used  in  North  America  as  an  anthelmintic 
The  tree  is  supposed  to  possess  febrifugal 
properties,  and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
Is  used  as  a  remedy  for  hysterics.  From 
another  Indian  specios,  M.  Azadiraehta,  the 
Neem-tree  or  Margosa,  a  kind  of  toddy, 
which  the  Hindoos  consider  a  stomachic, 
is  obtained  by  tapping ;  and  from  the  fruit 
an  oil  is  extracted  fit  for  burning  and  other 
domestic  purposes  [B.  S.] 

MELIANTHn&  A  singular  genus  of 
ZygophyUacea,  consisting  of  small  trees, 
natives  of  Nepal  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  leaves  of  which  are  glaucous,  un- 
equally pinnate,  the  leaflets  unequal  and 
extended  at  the  base  along  the  side  of  the 
cx)mmon  stalk,  and  the  stipules  usually 
combined  within  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters, 
the  lower  ones  sometimes  imperfect.  The 
structure  of  the  upper  flowers,  too,  is  very 
curious.  The  calyx  is  large  and  generally 
of  a  purple  colour,  its  Ave  segments  un- 
equal In  size  and  form;  the  lowest  very 
Ehort,  bulging  below,  hooded  above,  con- 
cealing a  gland,  which  is  itself  girt  round 
by  a  separate  membrane ;  the  others  lance- 
shaped  and  flat,  the  two  upper  ones  largest. 
The  five  petals  are  shorter  than  the  sepals, 
strap-shaped ;  the  four  lower  ones  bent 
downwards,  hairy  in  the  middle,  where 
they  are  united  one  to  another,  but  else- 
where detached  ;  the  uppermost  one  when 
present  very  small,  separate  from  the  rest, 
placed  between  the  two  upper  sepals,  but 
usually  absent.  Stamens  four,  the  two  up- 
ver  detached,  the  two  lower  united  together 
at  the  base ;  ovary  and  stigma  four-lobed ; 
fruit  bladder-like,  four-celled,  and  winged. 
Two  or  three  species  from  the  Cape  are 
grown  In  greenhouses  in  this  country,  and 
will  even  grow  out  of  doors  if  protected 
in  winter.  They  are  singular  in  appear- 
ance, even  when  the  flowers  are  not  pro- 
duced. The  flowers,  which  rarely  appear 
In  this  country,  are  full  of  honey,  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MELICA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Festitcece.  The  inflorescence  of 
the  different  species  consists  either  of  open 
panicles  or  dense  racemes.  The  glumes 
are  nearly  equal,  larger  than  the  pales, 
one  to  two-flowered,  with  the  rudiments  of 
one  to  two  additional  imperfect  flowers. 
The  pales  become  hardened  on  the  seed. 
The  species  have  a  wide  range  over  the 
globe,  but  are  mostly  natives  of  temper- 
ate climates.  Two  are  British,  namely,  M. 
uniflora  and  M.  nvtofiis.  They  are  hand- 
some grasses,  but  of  no  agricultural  value, 
though  the  latter  Is  one  which  grows  well 
under  trees,  and  consequently  is  of  some 
Importance  in  that  respect.  [D.  M.] 

MELICOCCA.  A  genus  of  Sapindacea, 
now  restricted  to  two  American  species, 
trees  of  considerable  size,  and  natives  of 
the  northern  part  of  South  America.  Their 
leaves  are  abruptly  pinnate  and  without 
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stipules,  and  tbelr  small  whitish  flowers 
are  produced  In  divided  racemes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  M.  bijuga,  the  Genip 
tree,  though  originally  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  New  Grenada,  is  now  plentifully  found 
in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  espe- 
cially In  Jamaica,  where  it  has  become 
naturalised  and  grows  commonly  in  the 
lowlands,  attaining  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet  in 
circumference,  yielding  a  hard  and  heavy 
timber.  It  produces  numerous  green  egg- 
shaped  fruits  an  Inch  or  more  in  length, 
possessing  an  agreeable  vinous  and  some- 
what aromatic  flavour:  the  generic  name 
being  derived  from  the  Greek  words  melU 
honey,  and  coccos,  a  berry.  In  allusion  to 
the  qualities  of  the  fruit.  [A.  S.J 

MELICOPB..  A  genus  of  New  Zealand 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  family  Rntacece. 
The  leaves  are  ternate ;  the  flowers  green- 
ish-white: calyx  four-parted,  persistent; 
petals  four,  spreading ;  stamens  eight,  with 
awl-shaped  filaments ;  ovary  four-lobed.  In- 
serted on  a  glandular  disk,  each  lobe  with 
two  ovules.  Fruit  divided  Into  four  car- 
pels, each  containing  a  single  seed  sus- 
pended by  a  thread.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MBLICYTUS.  A  New  Zealand  genus  of 
ViolaceoB,  belonging  to  the  equal-petaled 
division  of  the  order.  The  four  species  all 
form  large  woody  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  long  smooth  serrated  short-stalked 
leaves,  and  little  bundles  of  small  flowers 
on  the  branches,  each  flower-stalk  having 
one  or  more  bracts.  The  flowers  are  usually 
of  separate  sexes,  and  borne  on  distinct 
plants.  M.  ramifiorus  Is  the  Mahoe  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Mahoe  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  a  tree  growing  sometimes  as 
high  as  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
about  four  feet  In  circumference  covered 
with  white  bark,  producing  a  heavy  wood 
of  inferior  quality.  The  berries  are  eaten 
by  the  natives.  [A.  S.] 

MfiLIER  k  TR0I8  NERVURES.  (Pr.) 
Blakea  trinervia. 

MELIGA.  An  Italian  name  for  Millet  or 
Dhurra. 

MELILOT.    MelilotusoMclnaHa. 

MfiLTLOT  DE  SIB^RIE.  (Fr.)  Melt- 
lotus  alba. 

MELILOTUS.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  containing  about  thirty  species,  the 
majority  belonging  to  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  Western  Asia.  They  are 
herbaceous  plants  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
having  the  stipules  adhering  to  their  foot- 
stalks, and  each  of  the  three  leaflets  on  a 
separate  stalk ;  and  their  small  yellow  or 
white  flowers  are  disposed  in  long-stalked 
loose  racemes  growing  from  the  bases  of 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  characterised 
by  the  calyx  being  five-toothed,  by  the 
corolla  having  a  blunt  keel,  and  falling 
away  after  fading,  and  by  the  upper  one 
of  the  ten  stamens  being  free.    The  pods, 


which  are  straight,  thick,  and  short,  con- 
tain one  or  few  seeds. 

M.  ojflcinalis,  the  Common  or  Yellow  Me- 
lilot.  Is  widely  spread  through  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia.  It  Is  an  annual  or  biennial 
of  erect  habit,  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
having  spreading  branches  and  distant 
long-stalked  leaves  with  bristle-like  sti- 
pules. The  long  loose  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers  produce  small  oval  pods,  marked 
with  irregularly  netted  veins.  When  dried 
the  Melllot  acquires  a  peculiar  odour,  due 
to  the  presence  of  coumarine,  a  principle 
which  exists  likewise  in  the  Tonka  bean 
and  the  vernal  grass,  the  latter  w^hen  mix- 
ed with  hay  contributing  largely  to  Its 
fragrance.  Its  flowers  are  sold  by  the  her- 
balists as  Balsam  flowers.  In  Switzerland, 
Jf,  ccertOnts  Is  called  Zieger  Kraut,  I.e.  curd 
herb,  and  Is  employed  for  giving  theodonr 
and  flavour  to  the  peculiar  cheese  caJled 
Schabzieger  orChapziger.the  dried  flowers 
being  reduced  to  powder  and  worked  up 
into  a  paste  with  the  curd.  [A.  S.] 

M.offleinalis  is  an  annual  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but '  if  cut  continually  and 
not  allowed  to  flower.  It  will  last  several 
years.'  Jf.  aXba  has  been  grown  under  the 
names  of  Cabul  and  Bokhara  or  Buchara 
Clover.  As  a  forage  plant  *  It  has  been  found 
too  watery  when  young,  and  too  sticky 
when  old.'  But  besides  this,  we  have  found 
that  the  aromatic  flavouring  principle  Is 
too  powerful  to  make  It  advisable  to  use 
this  plant  by  itself.  There  is,  however,  one 
use  to  which  it  may  be  well  applied— that  of 
putting  an  occasional  layer  of  it  sandwich- 
wise  with  less  highly-flavoured  fodder,  or 
with  hay  that  has  lost  some  of  Its  savour  by 
wet ;  here  Its  aroma,  which  is  so  much  like 
that  of  the  sweet  vernal  grass,  to  which 
the  flavour  of  meadow  hay  is  mainly  due, 
might  be  productive  of  benefit  in  render- 
ing what  would  otherwise  be  Insipid,  more 
spicy  and  palatable.  This  White  Mel  Hot  is 
also  an  excellent  bee  plant.  [J.  B.J 

MELINET.    (Pr.)    Cerinthe  aspera. 

MELIOLA-  A  genus  of  Ftiiigi  allied  to 
Sphceria,  and  analogous  to  Erysiphe,  which 
It  replaces  in  tropical  or  subtropical  coun- 
tries. The  species  form  black  felt-like 
patches  on  leaves,  and  bear  conspicuous 
perlthecla  filled  with  asci  containing  a  few 
large  articulated  dark  sporldla.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MELIOSMA.  A  genus  considered  as 
the  type  of  a  small  order  or  suborder  allied 
to  Terd)inthace€B.  It  consists  of  tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  usually  hairy,  with  alter- 
nate simple  or  pinnate  leaves  without  sti- 
pules, and  very  small  flowers  In  large  ter- 
minal racemes  or  panicles.  In  the  structure 
of  the  flowers  the  genus  Is  remarkable  for 
its  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals.  The 
ovary  is  three-celled,  with  two  ovules  in 
each ;  and  the  fruit  Is  a  small  one-seeded 
drupe.  The  seeds  havea  curved  or  twisted 
radicle,  and  folded  cotyledons.  There  are 
about  twenty  species,  natives  of  America 
or  tropical  Asia,  chiefly  In  mountain  dis- 
tricts, supplying  timber  used  for  various 
purposes.    The  genua  was  described  by 
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Roxburgh  under  the  name  of  MUUngUmiat 
and  prol>a1)ly  Includes  also  the  Ophiocaryon 
or  Snake-nut  of  Guiana,  so  called  from  the 
very  much  twisted  embryo,  compared  to  a 
snake  colled  up  within  the  nut. 

MELISSA.  A  grenus  of  labiate  plants, 
having  the  calyx  two-lipped,  the  upper 
three-toothed  and  spreading,  the  lower 
bifid ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  Is  somewhat 
inflated ;  and  the  two  upper  stamens  are 
at  times  imperfect.  The  different  species 
are  widely  diffused,  having  representatives 
In  Europe,  middle  Asia,  and  North  America. 
The  name  Is  from  the  Greek  word  signify- 
ing bee,  indicative  of  the  attraction  the 
flowers  have  for  the  insects,  on  account  of 
the  honey  they  produce.  [G,  D.] 

M^LISSE  DB  MOLDAVIE.  (Fr.)  Dra- 
eocephalum  Moldavica,  —  DBS  BOIS.  M^ 
UUia  MeliasophyUum. 

MBLITTia  A  genus  of  labiates,  cha- 
racterised by  Its  membranous  bell-shaped 
calyx,  the  lower  Up  of  which  is  bifid,  with 
round  lobes ;  the  tube  of  corolla  wide,  its 
upper  lip  round,  entire,  slightly  concave, 
the  lower  three-lobed ;  the  divisions  of  the 
style  ovate.  M.  Meliasophyllum,  the  only 
species,  widely  diffused  in  Burope,  Is  a  na- 
tive of  the  southern  parts  of  Bngland ;  It 
Is  a  handsome  plant,  with  ovate  serrated 
leaves,  and  large  showy  flowers.     [G.  D.] 

MELKHOUT.  The  hard  durable  wood 
Off  the  South  African  Sideroxylon  ijierme^ 

MSLLAGHOO.  An  Indian  name  for 
Pepper. 

MELLA-ROSA.  Citnu  Bergamia ;  also 
a  variety  of  Citnu  Limetta. 

MELIjEOUS.  Having  the  taste  or  smell 
of  honey. 

MBLLIGO.  Honey-dew;  a  disease  of 
plants  in  which  an  unnatural  secretion  of 
sweet  matter  appears  on  their  surface. 

MBLLINUS.    The  colour  of  new  honey. 

MBLLOCA.  The  Melluco  or  Ulluco,  ex- 
tensively cultivated  throughout  the  ele- 
vated regions  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  New 
Grenada  on  account  of  its  esculent  roots, 
which  resemble  little  yell  owpotatos,  forms 
the  present  genus  of  Basellacece.  This 
plant,  M.  inJberosa,  also  called  TJlUunu  tube- 
roans,  has  weak  fieshy  stems  from  one  to 
two  feet  long,  lying  upon  the  ground  or 
twining  round  neighbouring  bushes,  fur- 
nished with  fieshy  entire  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  roundish  leaves,  and  bearing  short 
spikes  of  inconspicuous  yellow  flowers,  all 
the  parts  being  smooth.  The  flowers  have 
an  outer  calyx  of  two  roundish  lobes,  and 
an  Inner  deeply  five-parted  one  with  taper- 
pointed  segments;  five  stamens^ having 
very  short  filaments,  and  uniting  at  the 
base  into  a  ring  which  combines  with  the 
inner  calyx ;  and  a  roundish  ovary  which 
bears  a  short  style  and  undivided  etlgma, 
and  ultimately  becomes  a  berry-like  fruit 
surrounded  by  the  unchanged  calyx. 

The  tuberous  roots  of  the  MeUoca,  called 
Oca  quina,  in  Bolivia,  to  distinguish  them 


from  other  Ocas  belonging  to  the  genus 
Oxalia,  are  largely  used  as  food  in  the  ele- 
vated regions  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  prln- 
rlpally  in  the  vicinity  of  Potosi  and  La 
Paz  in  Bolivia,  but  extending  as  far  north 
as  Popayan  in  New  Grenada ;  and  during 
the  famine  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crops,  they  were,  in  common  with 
many  other  roots,  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  esculent,  but  upon  trial 
were  found  to  be  unpalatable  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  earthy  slime  contained 
in  them.    In  the  elevated  regions  of  the  i 
Andes,  where  the  boiling  point  of  water  Is  I 
scarcely  high  enough  to  allow  of  the  roots 
being  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  in- 
habitants   prepare    them   by  alternately  . 
freezing  and  steeping  them,  by  which  pro-  i 
cess  they  are  rendered  amylaceous.  [A.  S.]    ! 

MELOBESIA.  A  genus  of  coralline  j 
seaweeds,  in  which  the  mineral  element  ; 
abounds  so  much,  and  the  resemblance  to  ; 
corals  is  so  great,  that  the  species  at  first  ' 
sight  resemble  anything  rather  than  vege- 
tables. They  either  consist  of  a  few  thick  | 
branches  or  nodules,  or  of  an  expanded 
simple  or  variously  imbricated  cruet.  Se- 
veral species  occur  in  deep  water  on  our  I 
coast,  one  has  been  found  as  high  as  74°  ' 
north  latitude,  and  nine  are  figured  by  Dr.  I 
Harvey  in  the  Phycologia  Britannica.  Dr.  ; 
Johnson  believed  them  to  be  mere  states  of  ' 
Corallina  ajgieinalis,  but  there  is  no  reason  i 
to  think  this  correct.  Their  medical  quail-  I 
ties  are  those  of  common  chalk.  [M.  J.  B.]   | 

MELOCACTIDiE.    A  suborder  of  (Jacta- 
e&B,  characterised  by  the  globose  melon-  | 
like  form  of  the  stem  of  the  plants,  which  { 
bear  sessile  fiowers.    It  Includes  the  genus  , 
Jfelocacttu,  JHscocactua,  AnhaUmium,  and 
Mamillaria.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MELOCACTUa  The  principal  character- 
istic of  this  genus  of  Cactacece  resides  in 
the  flowers  being  produced  in  a  hemisphe- 
rical or  cylindrical  head  at  the  top  of  the 
plant,  consisting  of  a  dense  mass  of  bristly 
wool  and  slender  spines,  from  amongst 
which  the  small  ephemeral  fiowers  scarcely 
emerge.  The  plants  themselves  consist  of 
simple  fieshy  stems  of  a  somewhat  globu- 
lar or  conical  form,  with  numerous  promi- 
nent ribs  armedwith  fascicles  of  stiff  spines 
placed  at  regular  distances.  The  flowers 
closely  resemble  those  of  Mamillaria,  but 
the  divisions  of  the  perianth  are  fewer, 
and  nearly  all  petal-like,  and  the  thread- 
like style  has  a  flve-rayed  stigma.  The 
oblong  smooth  berries  crowned  with  the 
withered  flower,  contain  numerous  small 
seeds  with  minute  globose  cotyledons. 
There  are  numerous  species,  principally 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America;  the  best  known,  however,  and 
the  one  usually  found  In  our  gardens,  is 
M.  communis,  the  Turk's-cap  Cactus,  so 
called  from  the  flowering  portion  on  the 
top  of  the  plant  being  of  a  cylindrical  form 
and  red  colour  like  a  fez  cap,  but  some- 
times called  Englishmen's  Head,  or  Pope's 
Head.  It  is  common  in  South  America  and 
also  in  many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
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where  It  grows  la  great  quantities,  cover- 
ing large  tracts  of  barren  soils.  The 
plants  are  usually  globose  when  young,  but 
ultimately  increase  more  in  length  than 
In  diameter,  seldom,  however,  growing 
much  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
with  from  twelve  to  twenty  ridges.  Not- 
withstanding the  arid  places  in  which  they 
grow,  they  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  moisture,  and  the  mules,  being  aware  of 
this  fact,  resort  to  them  when  hard  pressed 
for  water,  carefully  removing  the  prickles 
with  their  fore  feet  previous  to  quenching 
their  thirst  in  the  juice.  [A.  S.] 

MELOCHIA.  A  genus  of  mereuliacea, 
of  the  trlheHermannuB,  distinguished  from 
Hermannia  and  Mahemia  by  the  ovules, 
which  are  only  two  In  each  cell  of  the 
ovary,  and  by  the  straight  seeds  and  em- 
bryo ;  and  from  Waltheria  by  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  being  always  Ave..  There  are  about 
flf  ty  species,  dispersed  over  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  the  majority  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  clothed  with  more  or  less  of  a 
stellate  tomentum  often  intermixed  with 
simple  hairs.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
toothed,  narrow  ovate  or  cordate;  theflriw- 
ers  small,  in  axillary  panicles,  in  terminal 
compound  spikes,  or  in  loose  cymes  or  pa- 
nicles. Some  species  are,  however,  shrubby, 
or  even  grow  into  small  trees.  The  genus 
is  sometimes  restricted  to  a  small  number 
of  herbs  with  very  angular  pyramidal  cap- 
sules ;  and  the  majority  of  species  with 
globular  capsules  are  separated  under  the 
name  of  RiedlM ;  and  a  few  of  the  taller 
shrubby  ones  with  winged  seeds  take  the 
name  of  VUenia.  Several  of  the  species 
are  common  tropical  weeds. 

MELODINUa  A  genus  of  ApoeynacecB, 
containing  about  a  dozen  species  of  woody- 
stemmed  climbing  shrubs  with  milky  juice, 
natives  of  SUhet,  Hong-Kong,  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Apchlp,elago,  New  Caledonia, 
and  Norfolk  Island.  They  have  opposite 
entire  leaves,  and  white  sweet-smelling 
flowers  disposed  In  short  terminal  cymes. 
The  five-parted  calyx  Is  destitute  of  glands, 
and  the  corolla  has  a  cylindrical  tube  and 
five  oblique  or  sickle-shaped  spreading 
lobes,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  being  furnish- 
ed with  a  coronet  composed  of  five  or  ten 
small  erect  scales  sometimes  united  to- 
gether. The  fruit  is  a  large  globular  or 
egg-shaped  fleshy  berry  containing  nume- 
rous seeds  lying  In  pulp. 

M.  monogynus  is  a  tall  woody  climber, 
found  In  the  forests  of  Northern  and  East- 
em  India,  bearing  round  or  somewhat  four- 
cornered  smooth  deep  yellow  fruits  about 
the  size  and  appearance  of  small  oranges, 
and  containing  numerous  seeds  imbedded 
In  a  firm  sweet-tasted  pulp,  which  the 
natives  eat.  [A,  S.] 

MELON.  OucumisMOo.  —.UVBK,  Cn- 
cumia  Melo.  — ,  QUEEN  ANNE'S  POCKET. 
OucumU  Dudaim,  — ,  WATER.  CfiiruUiu 
viOgarU. 

MELON  DTBAtr.  (Pr.)  Citrullus  vulgarU. 

MlBLONGliNE.  (Fr.)  Solanum  eactOentttm. 


I     MELONIDIUM.       An    Inferior      fleshy 
many-celled  fruit ;  such  as  an  Apple. 

MELON-SHAPED,  MBLONIFORM.  Ir- 
regularly spherical,  with  projecting  nbs ; 
as  the  stem  of  Melocactus  communis. 

MELON-THICK.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Melocactm  communis. 

MELON-WOOD.  A  yellow  Mexican  wood, 
which  resembles  Bander's  wood,  used  tor 
furniture. 

MELOPEPO.    OucurWta  Melopepo. 

MELUB.  The  fragrant  kernels  of  Cero.- 
stis  Mahaleb,  which  are  strung  as  necklaces, 
and  valued  by  the  women  of  Sclnde. 

MEMBRANOUS,  MEMBRAK^ACEOIJa 
Thin  and  semi-transparent,  like  a  fine  meni- 
brane ;  as  the  leaves  of  mosses. 

MEMEGYLON.  This  genus  was  formerly 
regarded  as  typical  of  a  natural  order  to 
which  the  name  Memecylea  was  given,  ont 
it  is  now  placed  in  MOastomaceoe.  It  e*>^ 
tains  upwards  of  fifty  species,  all  of  ivhicn 
inhabit  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old 
World,  and  are  small  trees  or  shrutos  -wrttn 
entire  thicklsh  leaves  having  a  prominent 
midrib  and  pinnate  often  scarcely  i>ercep- 
tlble  veins,  their  small  bluish  flowera 
being  borne  in  clusters  upon  the  sides  ot 
the  branches.  M.  capitellatvan  (allaa  X. 
UnetoHnm)  is  a  small  tree  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Carnatlc,  where  its  leaves,  whlcb  t"™ 
yellow  In  drying,  are  used  for  dyeingv  pot 
the  colour  obtained  from  them  is  fugrlti ve. 
Those  of  Jf.  wnibellatum  are  used  by  tne 
Cingalese  for  mixing  with  the  '^<^2.^^t 
Monnda  dtrifolia  and  Sappan  '^^^^'^ffrZ 
pinia),  for  producing  a  permanent  rea  aye  , 
while  the  ripe  berries  of  Jf.  edule  are  rat- 
able, but  rather  astringent.  La.  o.^ 

MEMNONIUS.  A  brown  black  colour; 
pitch  black. 

MENAI8.  A  genus  of  Bftrrtiocea.  found 
in  South  AmerlS,  forming  a  sbTub  wi^» 
woolly  stem,  alternate  ovate  CTtirerous^ 
leaves,  and  flowers  with  a^^'^ff-g^'iti^t^d 
sistent  calyx,  a  salver-sbaped  five-part^ 
corolla  with  a  Aat limb.  Ave sessileajjttiei^ 
and  a  globose  four-ceUed  "^^^^j  ^  8.3 
seed  in  each  cell.  L  •    •    • 

MENDEB.    An  Indian  name  for  Henna. 

MENDO.  A  Wild  sweet  Potato  ol  NortH 
America. 

MENIOCtrS.  A  few  annual  w^sb^ 
longing  to  the  Orvx^ercB,tonriAJaSo^^ 
Europland  West  Asia,  have  been  ^  , 
elated  under  this  name,  but  are  now  piaceu 
in  the  large  senns  Alvjsurn.  ^J  ^ 
much  branched  herbs,  ^"^ .iT^trd^^all 
clothed  with  white  starry  halrs^ndsni^ 
white  flowers  disposed  in  lucernes  otw^ 
ends  of  the  twigrs.  Bach  of  the  »^  sjjjj^^ 
-four  of  which  arelonff,  f«J„^^fL*  eUio- 
has  a  small  scale  in  front,  a^^  the  einp; 
tical  compressed  sillcules  contain  niOTei- 
ous  immargrlnate  seeds.  ia.a.d-j 
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MENISCATE.  A  cylinder  bent  into  half 
a  drcle. 

MEiaSCIITM.  A  srenns  of  coarse-habited 
polypodlaceous  fenis,  with  simple  or  pin- 
nate fronds,  having  the  venules  angularly 
or  arcuately  anastomosing  between  the 
pinnate  veins,  and  throwing  out  an  er- 
current  free  velnlet  from  the  apex  of  the 
arc  or  angle.  The  sori  are  naked,  linear- 
oblong,  and  curved,  placed  on  the  trans- 
verse venules.  Sometimes  the  fronds  are 
contracted,  and  the  fructiflcatlons  then 
become  crowded  and  almost  acrostlchoid. 
The  genus  inhabits  the  tropics  of  both  the 
1  Old  and  the  New  World,  and  is  not  very 
I  numerous  in  species.  [T.  M.] 

MENISCOID.  Thin,  concavo-convex,  and 
hemispherical,  resembling  a  watch-glass. 

UEmSPEBMAOEM.  (Menispermads.)  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Lindley's  menispermal  alliance  of  diclinous 
Exogens.  Trailing  shrubs  with  alternate 
simple  usually  entire  leaves,  and  incom- 
plete usually  unisexual  (often  dioecious) 
flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  similar,  in  one 
or  several  rows,  hypogynous,  deciduous ; 
stamens  monadelphous,  or  occasionally 
free,  the  anthers  adnate,  extrorse ;  carpels 
solitary  or  numerous,  distinct  or  partially 
coherent,  one-celled ;  ovule  solitary.  Prult 
a  succulent  one-seeded  drupe.  They  occur 
In  the  tropical  woods  of  Asia  and  America, 
and  have  bitter  and  narcotic  properties, 
some  being  very  poisonous.  Anamirta 
panieitlata  yields  cocetUus  indieus,  illegally 
used  to  impart  bitterness  to  malt  liquor ; 
Jateorhiza  palnuita  supplies  bitter  Galumba 
root ;  and  Cissampelos  Pareira  is  the  tonic 
Pareira  brava.  There  are  about  60  genera 
and  350  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MENISPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Meni- 
q>er7nacece,the  species  of  which  have  broad, 
palmately  lobed  or  angled  leaves,  and  pa^ 
nicled  flowers  with  four  to  eight  sepals  in 
two  rows,  six  to  eight  petals,  the  males 
with  twelve  to  twenty-four  free  stamens, 
the  females  with  six  sterile  stamens  and 
two  to  four  capsules.  The  fruit  is  a  com- 
pressed drupe.  There  are  two  species,  one 
in  Nortli  America,  and  the  other  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  name 
Moon-eeed  is  derived  from  the  lunate  form 
of  the  seed.  [J.  H.  &] 

HEKODORA  A  small  genus  of  Jasmir 
naeecB  inhabiting  Mexico,  having  a  shrub- 
by habit,  erect  or  creeping  quadrangular 
branches,  simple  leaves,  axillary  or  termi- 
nal but  always  isolated  flowers,  a  bell- 
shaped  persistent  and  many-toothed  calyx, 
a  funnel-phaped  corolla  with  a  long  tube 
and  five  lobes,  and  abivalved  capsule.  The 
two  known  species  grow  on  dry  and  sterile 
hOlB.  [B.  8.] 

HENOimLLBA.  A  genus  of  GruciAsra, 
of  the  tribe  CremoloMdo!,  from  Peru.  The 
species  have  smooth  linear  leaves,  the  ra- 
dical ones  crowded  and  toothed  at  the 
apex,  and  terminal  racemes  of  dull  reddish 
flowers.  The  pouch  is  somewhat  stipitate, 
oowned  by  the  furrowed  style,  with  the 


valves  convex  on  the  back,  and  the  margin 
of  each  expanded  into  a  wing.  The  seeds 
are  solitary.  [j.  t.  8.] 

MENOW  WEED.    Ruettia  tuberoM. 

MENSTRUAL,  MENSTRUOUS.  Last- 
ing fur  a  month.  Bimestris  is  said  of  things 
that  exist  for  two  months ;  trimestris,  fur 
three  months,  &c. 

MENTHA  The  Latin  version  of  the 
Greek  name  Mintha  borne  by  the  daughter 
of  Cocytus,  who,  according  to  the  poets, 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  mint  plant  by 
Proserpine  from  motives  of  jealousy.  The 
name  isapplied  to  a  genus  of  Labiata.-whoae 
species  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  but  are  not  met  with  in  the  hotter 
regions.  They  are  herbaceous  plants  with 
flowers  in  dense  whorls,  arranged  in  ter- 
minal or  axillary  heads  or  spikes.  The 
calyx  is  five-toothed,  usually  regular ;  the 
corolla  bell-shaped  with  a  short  tube  and 
a  nearly  regular  four-Iobed  limb;  and  the 
stamens  are  four,  erect,  of  equal  size. 
Great  difllculty  exists  in  discriminating 
the  species,  owing  to  the  capacity  for  va- 
riation possessed  by  these  plants. 

M.  Piperita,  a  plant  occasionally  found 
wild  in  this  country,  is  the  well-known 
Peppermint.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  volatile  oil,  which  is 
procured  by  distilling  the  leaves.  The  oil 
and  the  preparations  made  from  it,  are 
largely  used  as  aromatics,  carminatives, 
and  stimulants,  and  are  especially  useful 
in  the  alleviation  of  nausea,  griping  pains, 
and  flatulence.  Owing  to  its  powerful  taste. 
Peppermint  in  some  shape  or  other  is  fre- 
quently used  to  conceal  the  nauseous  taste 
of  medicine.  A  kind  of  liqueur  is  also  pre- 
pared from  It  M.  viridis,  or  Spearmint,  is 
the  plant  that  is  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses under  the  name  of  Mint.  It  possesses 
the  same  properties  as  Peppermint,  but  in 
a  less  degree ;  its  flavour,  however,  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  people.  M.  Pulegium,  like 
the  two  preceding  a  native  of  Britain,  is 
best  known  under  its  common  name  of 
Pennyroyal.  Its  taste  is  very  peculiar,  and 
to  most  people  not  a  little  objectionable ; 
its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  mints,  but  in  former  times,  and  still 
by  the  vulgar,  this  plant  had  special  virtues 
assigned  to  it,  hence  it  is  still  employed  as 
a  domestic  remedy  in  female  complaints. 
M.  citrata  furnishes  a  sweet-smelling  oil, 
in  odour  like  oil  of  Bergamot.  The  species 
are  abundantly  propagated  by  suckers,  and 
but  rarely  produce  perfect  seed,  hence  the 
constancy  of  the  variations.       [M.  T.  M.] 

MENTHASTRE.  (Ft.)  Mentha  rotundi- 
folia. 

MENTHE.  (Pr.)  Mentha.  —  A  COQ,  or 
DES  JARDIN8.  Pyrethrum  Tanacetum, 
—  DES  M0NTA6NE8.  Calamintha  oSUA- 
nalis.  -  POIVRBE.  Mentha  Piperita.  — 
ROMAINE.    Mentha  viridis. 

MENTOOLOO.    An  Indian  name  for  Trir 
gonella  fcenum  grceeum. 
MENTUM.    A  projection  in  front  of  the 
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flowers  of  some  orcblds,  caused  by  the  ' 
extension  of  the  foot  of  the  column. 

MENTZEHA.  A  genus  of  Loasacea,  I 
found  principally  In  Mexico,  Oallforula,  { 
and  the  southern  United  States,  one  spe-  , 
cies,  however,  extending  as  far  as  Panama 
and  the  West  Indies,  while  two  others 
belong  to  South  America.  All  are  annual 
or  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  the 
leaves  alternate  upon  the  stem,  but  often 
opposite  upon  the  flowering  branches. 
The  flowers  are  of  an  orange  or  yellow 
colour  and  open  only  during  sunshine ; 
they  have  a  long  cylindrical  calyx  tube 
divided  into  five  lobes ;  flve  petals ;  an  in- 
deflnite  number  of  stamens, often  collected 
into  flve  or  more  bundles ;  and  a  one-celled 
ovary  cohering  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 
M.  alJbieaulis,  a  low  branching  plant  from 
six  to  ten  inches  high,  with  white  polished 
stems,  and  deeply- cut  lance-shaped  rough 
leaves,  is  found  abimdantly  on  the  arid 
sandy  plains  of  Oregon  and  California, 
where  the  oily  somewhat  cubical  seeds, 
from  twenty  to  forty  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  each  of  its  narrow  cylindrical 
fruits,  are  pounded  by  the  Indians  and 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  a  kind  of  cake, 
called  PiSole  mautica,  forming  part  of  their 
food.  [A.  8.] 

MENYA  An  Indian  name  for  Pa«paZum 
acrobictUatum. 

MENYANTHE8.  The  beautiful  Buck- 
bean  or  Marsh  Trefoil,  is  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  of  Omtianacea,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  capsule  bursting  by  two 
valves,  and  by  its  ternately  divided  leaves. 

M.  tri/olicOa  is  a  water  plant,  extensively 
diftused  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
having  a  creeping  rootstock,  whence  pro- 
ceed densely  matted  roots  and  tufts  of 
long  stalked  leaves,  whose  limbs  are  di- 
vided completely  into  three  oblong  seg- 
ments. The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  long- 
stalked  raceme,  and  have  a  flve-psrted 
calyx,  and  a  bell-shaped  flve-lobed  corolla, 
pinkish  externally,white  internally,  and  de- 
licately fringed.  Like  the  other  members 
of  this  family,  this  plant  possesses  bitter 
tonic  properties,  and  in  large  doses  is 
cathartic  and  emetic.  It  is  little  used  at 
present,  but  was  formerly  in  request  in 
cases  of  fever,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 
Llnnadus  mentions  that  the  leaves  were 
used  in  Sweden  as  a  substitute  for  hops, 
and  a  like  use  is  made  of  them  in  Silesia 
and  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  Lapland, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  the  roots  are  dried 
and  mixed  with  meal  for  making  bread. 
The  elegance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  cultivated,  render 
the  plant  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to 
ornamental  ponds  or  lakes.       [M.  T.  M.] 

MENZIESIA.  A  genus  of  heathworts, 
having  the  calyx  four  or  flve-lobed ;  the 
corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  the 
border  four  or  flve-lobed  and  reflexed ;  the 
stamens  eight,  enclosed  in  the  corolla ;  and 
the  stigma  blunt.  The  species  are  hand- 
some shrubs,  natives  of  North  America, 
with  alternate  narrow  or  ovate  leaves,  and 


terminal  flowers,  solitary  or  several  to- 
gether. The  name  was  given  in  honour  of 
the  late  Mr.  Menzies,  surgeon  and  natural- 
ist to  Vancouver's  expedition,        [G.  DJ 

MfiRANGBNB.  (Fr.)  Solanum  eaadatr 
turn. 

MERCURIALE.  (Pr.)  MerntrialU  o«- 
nuo.    —  DESBOia    Mercurialis  peren7ii8. 

MERCURIALIS.  Herbaceous  planU  be- 
longing to  the  EuphorbiacecB,  distinguish- 
ed by  having  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers 
separate,  the  former  containing  nine  to 
twelve  stamens,  the  latter  two  simple 
styles  and  a  two-celled  two-seeded  capsule. 
M.  permnis,  the  Dog's  Mercury,  is  a  com- 
mon woodland  plant,  eight  to  twelve  in- 
ches high,  with  extensively  creeping  roots, 
simple  stems,  and  large  ovate  serrated 
rough  leaves.  The  barren  flowers  grow  in 
long  lateral  spikes  near  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  and  are  conspicuous  in  early  spring 
by  their  greenish  yellow  stamens ;  the  fer- 
tile flowers,  on  separate  plants,  also  grow 
in  spikes  but  are  less  evident  owing  to 
their  being  concealed  among  the  upper 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  poisonous,  and 
being  consequently  rejected  by  cattle,  may 
often  be  seen  forming  dense  patches  of  a 
dark  green  hue  in  places  where  most  other 
herbage  has  been  consumed.  It  turns  dull 
bluish  green  in  drying,  and  may  be  made  to 
furnish  a  deep  blue  dye— of  a  fugitive  na- 
ture, however.  M.  annua  is  taller  and 
more  branched,  with  the  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  on  the  same  plant.  French,  Mercttr 
riaU;  German,  BtngelkratU.        [C  A.  J  J 

MEROITRIO  DO  CAMPO.  A  Brazilian 
name  for  Erythroxyluvi  mberonim.  — 
VEGETAL.  A  Portuguese  name  for  Fran- 
ciacea  tenifiora. 

MBRCT7RY.  JfercttrtoZia.  — ,  DOG. 
MercuriaXia  permnU  — ,  ENGLISH.  BU- 
turn  or  Chenopodium  Bontis  llenricus. 
THREE-SEEDED.  Aealypha.  ■  — 
TABLE.    Franciscea  tmifiora. 

M^R^DICK.  (Fr.)  OocMearia  Amuh 
racia, 

MERENCHTMA.  Spherical  ccUuIar  ti»- 
sne. 

MERENDERA.  A  genus  of  MelawthaeecB, 
containing  about  a  dozen  species  of  pretty 
bulbous  crocus-like  plants,  spread  over  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  Abyssinia.  The 
pink  flowers  like  those  of  a  crocus,  appear 
above  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
grassy  leaves  with  the  ovary  (which  is  hid- 
den under  ground  when  the  plant  is  in 
flower)  grow  after  the  flowers  wither,  and 
are  mature  in  spring,  when  the  ripe  ovary 
is  elevated  upon  a  stalk.  The  limb  or  flat- 
tened portion  of  each  of  the  six  perianth- 
segments  is  contracted  abruptly  into  a  long 
narrow  claw,and  at  the  point  of  contraction 
furnished  on  each  side  with  a  small  tooth. 
These  teeth  do  not  exist  In  Colchieum, 
which  is  nearly  allied.  The  clawed  portions 
of  the  petals  unite  by  their  edges  and  form 
a  long  slender  tube,  which  bears  at  Its  apex 
six  stamens.    The    three  styles  are  free 


N>t  nnited  Into  one  as  In  Bulboeodium. 
The  name  Is  given  by  Spaniards  to  Coir 
cMeum.  [A.  A.  R] 

MBRIANE.    (Fr.)     Watsmiia. 

MERICARP.  One  of  the  half  fruits  of 
an  umbelllfer ;  it  is  a  carpel  ripened  and 
separated  from  a  common  axis  or  growing 
point. 

M^RINGEAIINE.  (Fr.)  Solanum  emtr 
lerUum. 

^  MI^RISIER  (Fr.)  Certutta  avium.  — 
A  (jRAPPBS.    Oerasw  Padua, 

MERISMATIC.  Separating  by  the  for- 
mation of  internal  pariitlons.  Cellular  tis- 
sue is  often  thus  multiplied. 

MERMAID-WEED.  An  American  name 
for  Proserpinaca.    — ,  FALSE.    FUirkea. 

MERMAJJ'8  SHAVING  BRUSHES.  A 
name  given  in  North  America  to  different 
species  of  ChanuBdoris  and  Penieilhu.  The 
root  is  much  branched,  with  matted  fibres, 
and  generally  penetrates  deeply  into  the 
sand  on  which  the  plant  grows,  while  the 
stem  is  more  or  less  coated  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  is  either  annulated  or^  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  closely  placed  and 
densely  Interwoven  longitudinal  one-celled 
threads,  which  send  off  laterally  through- 
out tlieir  length  short  level-topped  branch- 
lets.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MEROS.  In  Greek  compounds = the  parts 
of  a  flower.  Thus,  pentameroua  means 
composed  of  parts  arranged  in  fives,  trir 
meraus  in  threes,  &c 

3IERRY.  The  smaU  wUd  black  fruit  of 
Cera»u*  avfurn, 

M  ERTKNSIA.  The  name  of  that  section 
of  Gleiehenia,  in  which  the  segments  are 
elongated,  and  the  sort  are  medial  or  axil- 
lary, consisting  of  several  (five  to  twelve) 
spore-casesL  They  have  a  different  aspect 
from  the  species  with  orbicular  segments, 
and  terminal  sorl  of  two  to  four  spore- 
eases,  and  are  by  some  authors  regarded 
as  distinct,  but  the  difference  is  hardly  to 
be  regarded  as  of  generic  value.     [T.  M.] 

This  name  bas  also  been  applied  to  two 
other  genera.  One  is  a  genus  of  Dlmaceee 
from  tropical  America,  now  called  Momista 
or  included  In  Celtis,  and  consisting  of 
spiny  trees  with  alternate  leaves ;  and  ax- 
illary panicles  of  polygamous  fiowers,  with 
a  flve-parted  perianth,  five  stamens,  and 
a  one-celled  ovary  becoming  a  drupe.  The 
other  Is  a  genus  of  Boraginacea  sometimes 
called  Steenhammera.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MERFLIUS.  A  genus  of  Fungi  belong- 
ing to  the  pore-bearing  Hymejuymycetea, 
distinKuisbed  by  the  waxy  soft  hymenium 
which  forms  porous  reticulate  or  sinuous 
toothed  depressions.  It  borders,  in  fact, 
very  closely  on  the  gill-bearing  fungi,  and 
more  especially  on  Cantharellua.  One  spe- 
cies, M.  lacrymana,  is  unfortunately  too 
well  known,  being  the  grand  agent  of  the 
decomposition  of  domestic  and  naval  tim- 
ber when  composed  of  the  wood  of  coni- 


fers, and  known  by  the  name  of  Dry  Rot. 
It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  such  wood, 
but  attacks  other  timber  when  it  comes  in 
its  way,  and,  when  once  established,  pene- 
trates even  thick  walls  to  the  destruction 
of  the  mortar.  In  wine^'ellars  It  not  only 
destroys  the  shelves  and  laths,  but  creeps 
amongst  the  sawdust,  and  ultimately  at- 
tacks the  corks,  and  spoils  the  wine.  Saw- 
dust should  never  be  used  In  cellars  sub- 
ject to  rot,  and  if  laths  are  used,  they 
should  be  injected  with  a  solution  of  some 
metallic  salt.  Creosote,  which  Is  the  most 
effectual  agent  in  the  prevention  of  Dry 
Rot,  might  not  be  admissible  from  its 
powerful  smell.  [M.  J.  R] 

MERTTA  (including  Botryodendrum).  A 
genus  of  iirafo'acea,  comprising  six  species 
inhabiting  Tahiti,  Samoa,  Norfolk  Island, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
somewhat  resembling  Guatavia  in  habit 
Their  stem  is  arboreous,  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  feethigh,  generally  simple,  and  crowd- 
ed on  the  top  with  simple  entire  more  or 
less  oblong  leaves,  of  a  thick  leathery  con- 
sistence, shining,  and  from  two  to  four 
feet  long.  Their  fine  foliage  has  procured 
for  two  species,  M.  Denhami  and  M.  macro- 
phylla,  a  place  in  our  conservatories,  for 
their  polygamous  flowers  are  green  and  in- 
significant ;  these  are  collected  into  heads, 
and  arranged  In  panicles.  The  calyx  Is 
divided  into  three  to  nine  segments,  the 
corolla  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  num- 
ber of  stamens  and  cells  of  the  ovary  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  calyx-lobes.  The 
oldest  species  is  M.  lanceolata,  also  called 
Botryodendrum  taitenaCt  discovered  by 
Forster  at  Tahiti  in  1771,  and,  like  all  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  extremely  local 
In  its  geographical  range.  [B.  S.] 

MESEMBRYACE^.  iPicoidea.Lewialete, 
Ficoida.)  A  natural  order  of  calyclfloral 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Llndley's  fl- 
coidal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens. 
Succulent  shrubs  or  herbs  with  opposite 
simple  leaves  and  often  showy  flowers. 
Sepals  definite,  four  to  eight,  more  or  less 
combined,  with  valvate  or  imbricate  sestl- 
vation ;  petals  Indefinite,  sometimes  want- 
ing; stamens  perigynous,  distinct,  the 
anthers  oblong,  incumbent ;  ovary  usually 
many-celled;  stigmas  several,  distinct; 
ovules  anatropal  or  aniphitropal ;  placenta 
central  or  parietal.  Fruit  a  many-celled 
capsule,  opening  In  a  stellate  or  clrcumscis- 
slle  manner  at  the  apex,  or  an  Indehiscent 
nut;  seeds  numerous,  rarely  definite  or 
even  solitary.  They  are  found  In  warm 
regions  chiefiy,  the  greater  part  of  them 
at  the  Cape  of  (?ood  Hope.  Some  are  used 
as  articles  of  diet,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
Hottentot's  fig  (Meaembrvanthemum  edule) 
and  the  New  Zealand  spinach  (Tetragonia 
expanaa).  Others  yield  soda,  and  have  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
The  flowers  of  many  of  them  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  of  opening  only  under  the 
inflnence  of  sunshine,  and  closing  in  dull 
weather.  There  are  sixteen  genera,  and 
upwards  of  4(X).  species.  [J.  H.  B.]     | 
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MESBMBRYANTHEMUM.  A  most  ex- 
tensive genus  of  MesembryacMB,  the  name 
of  which,  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
mesembria,  mid-day,  and  atOhoSf  flower, 
is  applied  to  these  plants  because  many 
of  them  open  their  flowers  only  for  a  short 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Between 
three  and  four  hundred  species  are  describ- 
ed, and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 


Mewmbryanthemiun  deltoMeam. 

are  cultivated  In  our  gardens,  where  some 
of  them  are  favourites  on  account  of  their 
showy  flowers.  They  are  very  succulent 
and  grow  in  hot  sandy  plains,  the  genus 
being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Gape 
of  Good.  Hope.  Their  leaves  are  very  vari- 
able in  form,  but  almost  always  of  a  thick 
fleshy  texture ;  and  their  flowers  have  four 
or  five  sepals  united  by  tbeir  base  and  co- 
hering with  the  ovary,  and  numerous  nai> 
row  petals  generally  in  several  series.  The 
ovary  Is  one  or  many-celled,  and  bears 
numerous  stigmas ;  and  the  one  or  many- 
celled  fruit  opens  by  means  of  slits  dis- 
posed in  a  star-like  manner  upon  the  top, 
each  cell  containing  numerous  seeds. 

M.  cryitdllmuTn,  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  the  common  Ice  Plant  of 
our  gardens,  so  called  in  consequence  of 
every  part  of  the  plant  being  covered  with 
small  watery  pustules,  which  glisten  In  the 
sun  like  fragments  of  Ice.  Large  quantities 


Hewmbryaathtmum  tlgrlnam  (leaf). 

of  the  plant  are  collected  in  the  Canaries 
and  burnt,  the  ashes  being  sent  to  Spain  for 


the  use  of  glassmakers.  M.  edide  fs  called 
the  Hottentot's  Fig.  its  fruii  being  about 
the  size  of  a  small  flg,  and  having  a  pleasant 
acid  taste  when  ripe.  The  leaves,  also,  of 
several  species  are  eatable,  those  of  M.ptt- 
gioniforme  being  a  good  substitute  for 
spinach ;  but  some,  such  as  M.  tortuomim, 
possess  narcotic  properties,  and  are  chewed 
by  the  Hottentots  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing intoxication.  The  fruits  possess 
hygrometrlc  properties,  the  dried  shrivel- 
led capsules  swelling  out  and  opening-  so  aa 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  seeds  when 
moistened  by  rain,  which  at  the  same  time 
fits  the  soil  for  their  germination.  [A.  S.3 

ME8ENTERICA.  The  mycelium  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

MESOCARP.  That  part  of  a  pericarp 
which  lies  between  the  outer  and  inner 
skins  or  integuments. 

MESOCHIL,  ME80CHILIUM.  The  in- 
termediate part  of  the  Up  of  such  orchids 
as  have  this  organ  separated  into  three  dis- 
tinct portions. 

MBS0CHL.S1NA.  A  small  genns  of  east- 
em  tropical  ferns,  of  the  afllnitles  of  which 
different  opinions  are  held.  The  plants 
have  the  aspect  of  the  larger  species  of 
Nmhrodivrnt  and  their  oblong  or  hlppocre- 
plform  indusia  have  a  longitudinal  attach- 
ment along  the  middle  of  the  sorus,  after 
the  manner  of  DidymochlcBna,  with  which 
the  genus  is  therefore  associated  by  some. 
Others  regard  the  attachment  as  merely  an 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  condition  of 
Nephrodiunit  and  class  Meaochkena  as  an 
aberrant  form  of  that  genus.         [T.  M.3 

MESODERM.  The  middle  layer  of 
tissue  In  the  shell  of  the  spore-case  of  an 
urn-moss. 

MESOGLOBA.  A  genus  of  dark-spored 
AU/ce,  consisting  of  extremely  gelatinous 
marine  seaweeds,  with  a  solid  centre  and 
radiating  slimy  branched  threads  produc- 
ing obovate  spore-cases  at  their  base.  It 
resembles  ChordariOt  but  Is  still  more  ge- 
latinons.  Several  species  are  common  on 
our  coasts :  most  of  them  are  found  also  In 
the  United  States,  and  one  species  is  met 
with  In  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  grow 
on  other  AlgcB,  on  plants  like  Zosterat  and 
occasionally  on  stones.  The  purple  species 
belong  to  the  genus  NemcUion  amongst 
rhodosperms.  fM.  J.  BJ 

MESOPHLCBUM.  The  cellular  integu- 
ment of  bark,  overlying  the  liber,  and  un- 
derlying the  eplphloeum. 

MESOPHTLL.  All  the  interior  paren- 
chyma of  a  leaf,  lying  between  the  two 
skins. 

MESOPHTTUM.  The  line  of  demarcar 
tion  between  the  intemode  and  petiole. 

MESOSPERM.   The  same  as  Sarcoderm. 

MESPILODAPHNE.  A  genus  of  Brazil- 
ian trees  at  the  laurel  family.  The  leaves 
are  net-veined,  the  flowers  disposed  In 
axIllajiT  panicles,  each  with  a  funnel-shaped 


perianth,  enoloslnff  nine  to  twelve  Btamens, 
the  three  innermost  sterile,  and  sometimes 
altogether  wanting ;  some  of  the  fertile 
stamens  hare  glands  attached  to  them,  and 
all  have  f oor-celled  anthers.  The  fruit  is 
included  within  the  thickened  persistent 
base  of  the  perianth,  the  upper  part  of 
which  ultimately  falls  off.  M.pretioaa  yields 
a  bark  whose  properties  are  similar  to 
those  of  cinnamon.  [M.  T.  M] 

MESPILXTS.  A  genus  of  Romeea  of 
the  tribe  PotnaeecBt  originally  intended  to 
Include  all  the  Oratceffi  with  five  styles,  but 
now  generally  restricted  to  the  Medlar, 
Jf.  gemunUea,  which  has  the  calyx-lobes 
more  leafy,  and  leaving  between  them  a 
broader  and  more  open  disk  than  in  other 
apedea.  The  wild  Medlar,  the  origin  of 
our  cnltiTated  yarieties,  Is  common  as  a 
shmb  in  the  hedges  of  a  great  part  of 
Continental  Europe.  The  Medlar  has  been 
found  wild  In  various  parts  of  England, 
especially  in  hedges  about  MinshuU  in 
Oieshire,  and  Ashbumham  in  Sussex ;  but 
as  it  is  not  found  commonly  in  the  woods 
of  this  country,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
seeds  have  been  those  of  introduced  plants, 
and  disseminated  chiefly  in  hedgerows  by 
birds. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Medlar  cul- 
tt  viM»d  for  their  fruit.  Some  of  them  grow 
tolerably  upright,  but  generally  they  are 
of  spreading  habit,  forming  low  deciduous 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  elbowed, 
turning  at  nearly  right  angles  in  any  di- 
rection (especially  those  of  the  large  Dutch 
Medlar)  so  that  the  tree  has  a  very  rustic 
appearance.  Indeed,  on  this  accoimt  it 
may  be  very  proporlj;  introduced  where 
rustic  scenery  is  an  object.  The  leaves  are 
oval-lanceolate,  but  in  the  variety  just 
mentioned  they  are  large,  and  broader 
than  those  of  the  other  kinds.  It  blossoms 
late,  not  before  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  the  flowers  being  solitary  and  produ- 
ced at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  or  of  short 
side  spars;  the  petals  are  roundish  and 
white ;  the  calyx  is  green  and  leafy,  but  as 
ttie  fmit  approaches  maturity  it  withers 
and  dies  back  till  at  last  only  the  fleshy 
stubs  at  the  base  remain.  The  skin  of  the 
fmit  is  brown,  and  the  flesh  firm  and  aus- 
tere, not  at  all  fit  to  eat  when  flrst  gathered, 
and  requiring  to  be  kept  till  It  begins  to  de- 
cay, but  when  it  becomes  completely  dis- 
or^uil8ed,and  its  green  colour  has  entirely 
gone,  the  pulp,  in  its  incipient  state  of 
decay,  has,  to  many  tastes,  an  agreeable 
acidity.  The  change  which  takes  place  is 
called  bletting.  Some  persons,  again,  have 
the  fmit  prepared  and  glazed  with  sugar. 
Tastes  are  different,  and  persons  who  are 
very  food  of  Medlars,  prefer  them,  In  their 
naturally  mollifled  state,  to  the  flnest  melt- 
ing pears.  In  this  state  they  will  keep  flt 
for  use  for  several  weeks,  if  in  a  dry  airy 
situation ;  and  there  is  a  stoneless  variety, 
S^Her  A  fndt  sons  noyeau,  which  keeps  , 
longer  than  the  other  kinds.  The  best  as  . 
regards  quality  is  the  common  small-fruit-  i 
ed  or  ITottingbam  Medlar,  which  has,  to 
medlar  fanciers,  a  rich  brisk  subacid  flar  I 


vonr ;  but  from  the  large  size  of  the  fruit 
and  the  rustic  appearance  of  the  tree,  the 
large  Dutch  is  the  one  generally  preferred. 
The  Medlar  has  been  successfully  grafted 
on  the  pear,  and  even  on  the  common 
hawthorn,  notwithstanding  their  external 
dissimilarity.  [R-  T.] 

MBSQUITE.  A  French  name  for  Ame- 
rican Oak ;  also  a  kind  of  gum. 

MESITA.  A  genus  of  OtCtti/era  of  the 
tribe  GaiophyUecB,  characterised  by  having 
four  imbricate  sepals,  four  petals,  numerous 
stamens  with  oblong  anthers,  a  long  style 
with  a  peltate  stigma,  and  a  two-celled  ovar 
ry  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell ;  and  by  the 
seeds  having  thick  fleshy  cotyledons  and  a 
small  radicle.  There  are  three  species,  all 
trees  from  tropical  Asia,  with  narrow  co- 
riaceous leaves,  elegantly  marked  with  nu- 
merous parallel  veins  diverging  from  the 
midrib,  and  large  axillary  flowers:  Jf.  fer- 
re4x,  common  in  Bast  India,  is  a  very  hand- 
some hard-wooded  tree.  Its  highly  fra- 
grant flowers  are  sold  in  the  Indian  ba- 
zaars, both  for  aaOutM  and  for  their  sup- 
posed medical  properties,  under  the  name 
of  Naghas  or  Ifagkesur,  and  the  wood  is 
said  to  be  one  of  those  known  under  the 
name  of  Iron-wood. 

MBTABASI8.  A  genus  of  Componta,  of 
the  tribe  CidioracetB,  proposed  for  Seriola 
CBtneruis  and  eretensit,  two  Mediterranean 
species,  in  which*  the  outer  acbenes  have 
a  shorter  beak  than  the  inner  ones,  and  a 
pappus  of  short  scales  only,  Instead  of  all 
the  achenes  having  a  plumose  pappus  as  In 
other  SeriolcB.  They  are  herbs,  with  the 
aspect  of  hawkweeds. 

METAXYA.    Amphidesmium. 

MBTHBE-SEBD.  An  Indian  name  for 
TrigoneUa/oenum  grcBCum. 

METHONICA.  A  genus  usually  placed 
among  £iliace<e,  but  referred  to  Meluntha- 
ce€B  by  Dr.Wight,  from  its  affinity  with  Uvu- 
laria,  forming  another  example  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  separating  the  orders  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  It  consists  of  climbing 
tuberous  herbs  from  India  and  tropical 
Africa,  with  branched  stems  and  scattered 
leaves,  which,  however,  are  opposite  or 
vertlcillato  by  threes  under  the  branches ; 
in  shape  they  are  lanceolate  acuminate  or 
terminating  in  a  tendril.  The  flowers  are 
solitary  on  axillary  or  terminal  peduncles, 
and  have  a  coloured  withering  perianth 
of  six  nearly  equal  crimped  reflexed  seg- 
ments, and  six  stamens  with  anthers  fixed 
by  the  middle.  The  ovary  is  three-celled,  and 
the  style  obliquely  bent,  with  a  three-cleft 
stigma  The  capsule  is  roundish,  splitting 
into  three  segments,  thus  showing  the 
relation  to  Melanthaeece  $  seeds  roundish, 
wlth^a  spongy  red  seed-coat  The  fiowers 
are  mostly  yellow  or  crimson.  The  species, 
which  are  better  known  under  Linnsus's 
name  of  Qlorioaa,  are  of  very  ornamental 
character;  they  are,  however,  extremely 
poisonous.  M.  avperba,  grandiftorat  and 
virescens  are  all  favourite  plants  amongst 
cultivators.  [J.  T.  SJ 
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METL.  A  Mexican  name  for  Agave  ame-  i 
riccma, 

METRODOREA.  A  Brazilian  shrub, 
constituting  a  genus  of  Butacece.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  dotted,  stalked, 
the  stalks  dilated  and  confluent  at  their 
bases,  enclosing  the  terminal  bud.  The 
/lowers  are  small,  glandular,  purplish,  and  : 
borne  on  panicles ;  calyx  flve-clef t ;  petals  I 
five,  larger  than  the  calyx ;  stamens  five. 
Inserted  Into  the  disk  which  surrounds 
the  flve-lobed  ovary,  each  compartment  of 
which  contains  two  ovules.        [M.  T.  M.] 

METROSIDEROS.  Several  species  of 
this  genus  of  MyrtcuxcB  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  climbing  habit,  all  the 
other  plants  of  the  order  being  erect  trees 
or  shrubs.  In  some  instances,  however, 
they  are  climbers  only  while  young,  their 
stems  sending  out  numerous  strong  woody 
roots  which  clasp  round  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  and  compress  it  so  tightly  that  it  ulti- 
mately dies,  by  which  time,  however,  the 
climber  is  sufficiently  strong  to  support  Its 
own  weight.  Other  species  are  large  tim- 
ber trees  or  shrubs.  All  have  opposite 
entire  thick  leaves,  marked  with  pellucid 
dots ;  and  heads  of  showy  red  or  white 
flowers,  having  the  calyx  either  wholly  or 
only  half-way  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the 
rim  being  thickened  and  bearing  five  round- 
ed lobes,  and  as  many  rounded  petals,  the 
numerous  long  coloured  6tamens,  which  are 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower, 
forming  a  crown  round  the  mouth.  The 
fruits  are  three-celled,  opening  by  three 
slits  at  the  top  or  bursting  irregularly, 
and  containing  a  great  number  of  narrow 
seeds.  Jf.  robuata,  the  Rata  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  Is  a  tall  tree,  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
high,  with  a  stout  erect  trunk,  never  climb- 
ing, abranchlng  head  of  myrtle-llkefollage, 
and  showy  bright  red  flowers.  The  hard 
close-grained  timber  of  the  Rata  is  used  in 
New  Zealand  for  ship-bulldlng  and  other 
purposes,  and  by  the  natives  for  making 
their  war-clubs,  paddles,  &c  Other  spe- 
cies likewise  produce  timber  suitable  for 
shlp-buIldlng,  such  as  M.  tomentosa,  the 
Pohutu  Kawa  of  the  New  Zealanders,  called 
Pire-tree  by  the  colonists  on  account  of 
the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers;  while  the 
wood  of  the  Aka,  M.  scanderu,  is  called 
New  Zealand  Lignum  Yite  on  account  of 
its  hardness.  [A.  S.] 

METROXYLON.    8agti3. 

METTERNIOHIA.  The  name  of  a  Bra- 
zilian tree  forming  a  genus  of  SolanacecB. 
The  flowers  are  handsome,  white  or  pink, 
with  a  bell-shaped  C4lyx  irregularly  flve- 
cleft,  and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a 
limb  of  five  equal  segments.  There  are 
five  stamens,  with  anthers  opening  length- 
wise ;  and  a  two-valved  capsule  with  nu- 
merous seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

METZGERIA.  A  genus  of  Jungerman- 
niacecB  belonging  to  the  frondose  section. 
The  fruit  springs  from  the  midrib  on  the 
under  side,  with  a  one-leaved  Involucre,  and 
the  fronds  are  forked.    If.  futcata,  which 


IS  found  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  one 
of  our  commonest  liverworts,  and  occurs 
of  various  breadths  on  trees,  rocks,  &c^ 
though  always  retaining  its  essential  cha- 
racters. [M.  J.  B.] 

MEUM.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers,  bavins 
the  fruit  almost  round,  each  half  of  it  with 
five  prominent  equal  ridges,  and  vittae  In 
the  furrows  and  on  the  line  of  junction. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  upland  parts 
of  Europe,  having  deeply  divided  leaves, 
and  white  or  purple  flowers.  The  name  Is 
given  in  allusion  to  the  narrow  divisions 
of  the  leaves.  [g.  d.] 

MEW.    Meum  athamanticum. 

MEXICAL.  An  Intoxicating  spirit  ol>- 
talned  from  pulque,  the  fermented  juice 
of  Agave  americana  aud  allied  species,  ir 
is  also  called  Aguardiente  de  Maguey-. 

MEXOCOTL.    BromeliaAcanga. 

METENLA..  A  genua  of  Acanthacecp,  con- 
taining one  Indian  species,  M.  Hawtayneon 
fui,  a  climbing  plant,  with  opposite  entire 
leaves,  and  axillary  pedunculate  flowers; 
and  if.  erecta  and  Vogeliaim,  beautiful  tro- 
pical African  shrubs.  The  calyx  is  small, 
flve-lobed,  and  included  within  two  larere 
bracteoles ;  the  corolhi  funnel-shaped,  with 
a  very  short  tube ;  there  are  four  dldy- 
namous  stamens,  with  two-celled  anthers 
hairy  at  the  apex ;  the  stigma  is  dilated 
and  has  two  bilobed  lips ;  and  the  capsule 
is  enlarged  below,  where  it  is  two-celled 
and  four-seeded.  [W.  0.3 

MEYERIA.  A  genus  of  Compositce, 
closely  allied  to  the  radiate  species  of  Calea, 
and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  branches 
of  the  styles  terminating  In  a  short  cone, 
and  by  the  scales  of  the  pappus  being  oblong 
obtuse,  not  acuminate.  Four  Brazilian  un- 
flershrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  rather 
showy  yellow  flower-heads,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  It. 

MEZEREON.    Daphne  Mezereum. 

MEZEREIJM.  This  has  sometimes  been 
separated  from  Daphne,  by  reason  of  its 
deciduous  perianth,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  albumen  present  in  the  seed.  See 
Daphnb.  [m.  T.  M.] 

MEZQUIT-TRBE.  Proaopia  or  Algardbia 
glandvUosa. 

MIBORA.  Knappia  agrostidea,  some- 
times called  Sturmia  venia. 

MICHAUXIA.  A  genus  of  bellworts, 
having  the  border  of  the  calyx  eight-cleft ; 
the  corolla  with  eight  divisions  which  are 
reflexed  ;  the  style  short  with  rows  of  hairs 
ending  in  eight  short  divisions ;  and  the 
ripe  capsule  with  eight  ribs  and  eight  cells. 
The  species  are  biennials,  chiefly  found  In 
the  Levant.  JT  eampantUoides  Is  some- 
times seen  In  gardens.  The  genus  was 
named  In  honour  of  Mlchaux,  a  French 
botanist.  [G.  D.3 

MICHELIA.  A  Florentine  botanist  of 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Is 
commemorated  by  this  genus  of  Magnolia- 
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ceoB,  which  consists  of  lofty  trees,  natives 
of  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  Mag- 
nolia,  but  distinguished  by  the  axillary 
flowers,  the  looser  arrangement  of  the  car- 
pels, and  the  more  numerous  ovules. 

M.  Champaca,  the  Chumpaka  of  the  Hin- 
doos, is  cultivated  commonly  in  India 
for  the  powerful  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
which,  indeed,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones, 
is  so  strong  that  bees  seldom  if  ever  alight 
on  them.  The  tree  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and 
is  therefore  an  object  of  superstitious  re- 
gard on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos,  who 
adorn  their  dark  hair  with  the  rich  orango- 
colonred  flowers.  The  root,  like  all  parts 
of  the  tree,  has  bitter  properties,  and 
is  used  medicinally.  There  appears  to  be 
some  difficulty  In  defining  the  species ;  or 
probably  that  just  mentioned,  having  been 
long  cultivated,  has  originated  numerous 
varieties  which  are  mistaken  for  species : 
thus.  If.  Rheedii  is  referred  to  JT  Champaca 
by  Hooker  and  Thomson.  The  timber  of  if. 
Rheedii  is  employed  in  Bombay  for  cabinet- 
work, and  has  been  tried  In  ship-building, 
while  various  parts  of  the  tree  are  used  me- 
dicinally as  stimulants.  Sec  M.  Doltsopa, 
another  variety  of  the  Champaca,  is  men- 
tioned as  furnishing  a  fragrant  wood  used 
In  house-building  in  Nepal.  Lindley  men- 
tions the  bark  of  M.  morUana  as  having 
properties  like  those  of  cascarlUa,  but 
milder,  and  that  of  M.  gracilia  as  having  tlie 
odour  of  camphor.  M.  Champaca  is  culti- 
vated as  a  hothouse  plant  in  this  country, 
where,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
as  great  a  favourite  as  its  Indian  reputa- 
tion would  lead  us  to  infer.        pf .  T.  M.] 

HIOO.  MIJO.    A  solid  oU,  made  in  Japan 
from  Soja  hispida. 
MIOOCOULIER.     (Pr.)     CelHs. 

MICONIA.  A  very  considerable  genus 
of  exclusively  tropicsil  American  melasto- 
mads,  mostly  shrubs  or  even  small  trees, 
very  variable  in  their  foliage,  and  with  ter- 
minal panicles  (sometimes  spikes)  of  small 
generally  white  flowers.  The  floral  en- 
velopes are  mostly  in  fives  (rarely  four, 
six,  or  eight) ;  the  calyx  more  or  less  cam- 
pannlate,  with  a  short  limb  having  the 
teeth  obsolete  in  some  and  evident  in 
others,  and  the  little  external  teeth  either 
altogether  absent  orpunctlform;  the  petals 
obovate,  rounded  or  retuse  ;  and  the  sta- 
mens nearly  always  double  as  many  as  the 
petals,  and  mostly  curved,  their  anthers 
variable  in  shape,  opening  by  pores  or  slits, 
the  connective  either  without  ahy  down- 
ward prolongatlon,or  shortly  and  variously 
prolonged.  The  ovary  is  two  to  five-celled, 
the  style  slender ;  and  the  stigma  punctl- 
form,  capitellate  or  peltate.  Fruit  a  glo- 
bose berry.  [A.  8.] 

MICRANDRA.  This  generic  name  was 
originally  applied  to  a  large  Brazilian'  tree 
which  has  since  been  found  to  belong  to 
/Hpkonia.  It  has  now  been  given  to  two 
other  closely  allied  trees  belonging  to  the 
same  order,  Buphorbiaeea,  but  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  tbeir  leaves  being  simple. 


instead  of  consisting  of  three  leaflets  as  in 
Siphonia.  The  flowers  are  of  separate  sexes, 
borne  in  panicles  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  the  males  being  much  more  nume- 
rous than  the  females,  and  distinguished 
from  those  of  allied  genera  by  having  five 
free  stamens,  the  females  having  a  conical 
ovary  terminated  by  a  very  short  style 
bearing  three  notched  stigmas.  Both  the 
species,  M.  aiphonioidea  and  M.  minor,  in- 
habit the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  its 
tributaries,  forming  Urge  trees,  often  hav- 
ing as  many  as  ten  trunks  rising  in  a  clus- 
ter from  one  root,  and  growing  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  high.  They  abound  in  milky 
juic«,  which,  when  inspissated,  yields  pure 
caoutchouc ;  and  the  natives  who  collect 
the  caoutchouc  sent  to  this  country  from 
Pari,  commonly  known  rs  '  bottle-rubl)er,' 
obtain  it  Indiscriminately  from  thesetrees 
and  the  various  species  of  Siphonia,  and 
apply  to  them  the  same  name  (Xeringue  or 
Seringue)  as  that  by  which  the  latter  trees 
are  known.  [A.  &] 

]  niX.  A  genus  of  bellworts, 
dii  baving  the  border  of  the 

caJ  is ;  the  corolla  nearly  cy- 

He  ed,  and  persistent;  the 

stj , It,  five-lobed  at  the  sum- 
mit ;  and  the  seed-vessel  spherical  and  very 
hairy.  The  species  are  Cape  annuals  of 
lowly  habit,  with  small  stalkless  narrow 
leaves,  and  terminal  short-stalked  flowers. 
The  name  alludes  to  the  small  size  of  the 
bell-formed  flowers.  [G.  D.] 

MIORODON.  A  small  genus  of  8ela- 
giiMcecB,  containing  five  species  of  under- 
shrubfl,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  have  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal flower-spikes  with  broad  bracts. 
The  calyx  is  tubular,  shortly  flve-toothed, 
adnate  for  nearly  half  its  length  to  the 
bracts ;  the  corolla  has  a  funnel-shaped  tube 
and  a  flve-lobed  limb;  there  are  four  dldy- 
namous  stamens,  of  which  the  longer  pair 
are  exserted,  the  filaments  slender,  and  the 
anthers  one-celled.  The  ovary  is  two-celled, 
each  with  one  ovule  depending  from  the 
apex.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  achenes 
which  separate  spontaneously.      C^.  C.j 

MICROGONIUM.    Triehomanes. 

MICROL^NA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Oryzecs.  The  spikes 
of  inflorescence  are  three-flowered,  the 
two  lower  flowers  neuter  and  one-valved, 
the  terminal  one  two-valved  and  herma- 
phrodite. There  is  only  one  specJes,  if. 
«fipotde«,  a  native  of  New  Holland.  [D.M.] 

MICROLEPIA.  One  of  the  principal  of 
the  groups  into  which  the  old  genus  Da- 
vallia  Is  separated  by  modern  pteridolo- 
gists.  It  differs  in  this:  that,  whereas 
DavaUia  has  the  Indusium  of  the  sorus  tu- 
buloseor  cup-shaped  and  marginal,  Micro' 
lepia  has  the  sorus  iutrarmarginal,  and  the 
indusium  semlorblcular  or  short  and  half 
cup-shaped.  The  species  are  mostly  large* 
growing  herbaceous  plants,  with  variously 
divided  fronds,  and  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  tropical  or  subtropical  parts  of 
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the  world,  some  few  extending  to  China 
and  Japan.  [T.  M.] 

MICROLICIA.  A  considerable  genos  of 
Brazilian  melastomaceous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  stiff  erect  branching  undershrubs 
usually  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  high, 
with  twiggy  branches,  very  small  leaves, 
usually  dotted  with  resinous  glands,  and 
solitary  deep  rose  purple  or  white  (rarely 
yellow)  flowers  in  the  leaf-axils  towards 
the  tips  of  the  branches.  The  latter  have 
a  calyx  of  five  acute  teeth ;  five  obovate 
petals ;  ten  stamens,  five  alternate  with 
the  petals  larger  than  the  rest,  their  an- 
thers terminated  by  an  oblique  one-pored 
beak,  and  having  a  more  or  less  arcuate 
prolongation  of  the  connective  below  the 
cells,  which,  in  the  larger  stamens,  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  junction  with  the  flla- 
ment.   The  ovary  ia  three-celled.  [A.S.] 

MIGROLOMA.  Agenusof  ilselepiadacMB 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  and  consisting  of 
twining  or  erect  shrubs,  with  opposite 
smooth  sagittate  or  oval  leaves,  small 
flowers  in  umbels,  a  flve-cleft  calyx,  an 
urn-shaped  flve-lobed  corolla,  and  a  smooth 
fruit.    Uses  unknown.  [B.  &] 

HTCROLONOHU&  A  small  genus  of 
OomposUoBt  distributed  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  and  North-west  India.  Theyare 
erect  or  prostrate  branching  herbs  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  toothed  or  plnnatifld 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  linear  entire,  and 
solitary  terminal  flower-heads,  containing 
many  tubular  rose-coloured  florets,  en- 
closed in  a  cone-shaped  involucre,  consist- 
ing of  many  series  of  overlapping  scales, 
which  in  some  species  termlnatie  in  a  slen- 
der spine.  The  genus  is  near  to  Centaurea, 
but  differs  in  the  nature  of  the  pappus, 
which  is  double,  the  inner  row  of  pales 
broader  than  the  others  and  sometimes 
represented  by  a  single  scale,  the  outer  of 
rough  hairs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MICROMELIJM.  A  genus  of  small  trees 
of  the  A%irantiacea.  The  species  are  na- 
tives of  India  and  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago ;  they  have  pinnate  leaves,  terminal 
corymbose  inflorescence ;  a  flve-toothed  or 
entire  calyx ;  a  fl  ve-petaled  valvate  corolla ; 
ten  stamens,  with  disunited  fllaments ; 
and  an  ovary  with  several  cells,  which  are 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  curiously 
twisted  dissepiments  or  partitions.  The 
cotyledons  of  the  embryo  are  also  described 
by  Professor  Oliver,  the  most  recent  In- 
vestigator of  this  family,  as  remarkably 
twisted.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MIOROMBRIA.  A  genus  of  the  Labta- 
tTB,  numbering  about  sixty  species,  which 
are  spread  over  nearly  all  the  temperate 
and  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  but  occur 
in  greatest  abundance  in  theMediterranean 
region.  They  are  erect  or  prostrate  branch- 
ing perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  axillary  whorls  of  small  purple  or 
white  two-lipped  flowers,  or  the  flowers  are 
gathered  in  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs. 
Some  of  the  species  have  an  odour  like 
common  thyme ;  others  smell  like  mint. 


They  are  chiefly  recognised  by  the  tubular 
thirteen  to  flfteen-ribbed  and  flve-toothed 
calyx,  which  is  not  distinctly  two-lipped  as 
in  Thymus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MICROPERA  fMttida.  The  East  Indian 
orchid  to  which  this  generic  name  was 
flrst  applied,  having  turned  out  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  CamarotUt  Dr.  Lindley  has  suggest- 
ed that  the  name  Mieropera  should  be  re- 
tained for  another  East  Indian  plant  of  the 
same  family,  not  referable  to  any  before 
known  genus,  described  by  Dalzell  under 
the  name  of  Mieropera  maeidata.  This  is  a 
little  stemless  epiphyte,  with  flat  oblongr 
leaves  notched  at  their  one-sided  top,  and 
a  simple  raceme  of  small  flowers,  havlngr 
nearly  equal  free  obovate  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  yellow  colour  with  a  purple  spot  In 
their  centre.  The  lip  is  white  marked  with 
rose,  saccate  or  pouched,  and  looks,  as  Dr. 
Lindley  says,  '  like  a  side-saddle  with  two 
horns  instead  of  one— the  pouch,  into 
which  there  is  an  opening  only  between 
the  horns,  being  almost  concealed  by  the 
lamina,  which  hangs  down  In  the  manner 
of  saddle-flaps.'  [A.  S.] 

MIOROPTERIS.    Xiphopteria. 

MICROPTERYX.  A  genus  proposed  by 
Walpers  for  the  ErythritM  eristorgaUi  and 
some  other  species,  which  have  the  keel 
petals  united.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
adopted  otherwise  than  as  a  section  of  I 
Hrythrina, 

MICROPTLB.  The  aperture  in  the  sktn 
of  a  seed  which  was  once  the  foramen  of 
the  ovule ;  it  indicates  the  position  of  the 
radicle. 

MICROPYXIS.   A  genus  of  primworts, 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx   five- 
parted  ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  shorter 
than  the  calyx,  and  remaining  adherent 
tiU  the  fruit  is  ripe,  its  tube  short,  the 
border  five-parted,   the  acute  lobes   ap- 
proaching after  flowering ;  stamens  five, 
fllaments  broad  at  the  base  and  slightly 
hairy ;  the  seed-vessel  globose,  membra- 
I  nous,  and  opening  across.   The  species  are 
^  small  annuals,   natives  of  Bolivia,  New 
'  Holland,  and  Madagascar;    their  upper 
'  leaves  are  alternate,  and  the  flowers  &xU> 
lary  and  solitary.  [6.  D.3 

MICROS.  In  Greek  compounds  =  small ; 
thus  microphylla  means  small-leaved. 

MICROSERI&  A  genus  of  cicboraceoos 
CompoaiUB.  The  two  species,  M.  Forstert 
and  pygmtBO—the  former  found  in  Austra- 
lia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  the  latter 
in  Chill— are  smooth  stemless  perennial 
herbs,  with  entire  or  deeply  pinnatlfld 
leaves,  and  simple  flower-scapes  bearing:  a 
solitai7  head  of  yellow  florets  like  that  of 
Taraaaeum.  The  genus  is  most  readily 
recognised  by  the  many-striate  terete 
beakless  achenes  crowned  with  a  pappaa 
of  numerous  tawny  bristles  which  are 
rough  above  and  dilated  at  the  base.  The 
fleshy  flbres  of  the  roots  of  M.  Forattri  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  about  Port  Philip, 
-  according  to  Mr.  Gunn.  JToMmuM  and 
J  PhyUopappua  are  lynonyma       [A.  A.  B.3 
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HICaOSOBIUM.    Pleopettis. 

MICROSPERMA.  A  genus  of  Locuacea, 
closely  allied  to  Mentzelia,  but  differing 
in  the  tube  of  tbe  calyx  being  short  and 
top-ehaped ;  in  tbe  numerous  stamens  col- 
lected into  five  bundles,  each  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  five  large  spreading 
petals ;  and  in  the  one-celled  fruit  open- 
ing by  Ave  slits  at  the  top,  and  containing 
inBumerable  minute  seeds  arranged  in  five 
rows.  Only  two  species  are  known,  both 
natives  of  Mexico.  M.  bartonioidet,  occa- 
sionally seen  in  gardens,  is  an  herbaceous 
annual  with  rough  hairy  stems,  jagged 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers  with  lai^re  sul- 
phur-yellow petals  and  very  long  slender 
stamens  of  the  same  colour.  lA.  S.] 

MICR0STE6IA.    Call^terU. 

MIDA.  A  genns  of  sandalworts,  having 
the  stamens  and  pistils  on  different  plants : 
tbe  males  having  the  border  of  the  calyx 
four-cleft,  eight  glands  at  its  throat,  the 
'  four  outer  small,  the  four  inner  larger, 
ciliate  and  opposite  the  divisions  of  the  ca- 
lyx; the  females  with  a  four^deft  wheel- 
shaped  deciduous  calyx,  and  a  short  cylin- 
drical style  ending  in  tbree  spreading  and 
blunt  lobes.  The  species  are  New  Zealand 
trees,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  of  dry 
texture.  [G.  D.] 

I     HIDNAPORE  CREBPER.     Bivea  bona 
Tune. 

MIDSU.  An  oily  pulp  for  cooking,  used 
In  Japan,  and  made  from  beans. 

MIDSUMMER  MEN.    Shodiola  rosea. 

MIEIi  DE  PAX<|f  A.  A  syrup  extracted 
from  tbe  trunk  of  Jubaa  speetaMUa. 

MIELE.  A  Cingalese  name  for  Basaia 
UmaifoHa. 

MIERSIA.  A  genus  of  ^IZiMidcecB  from 
Chili,  consisting  of  herbs  with  coated  bulbs, 
grass-like  leaves,  and  umbellate  flowers 
from  a  kind  of  spathe.  Each  flower  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  involucre,  of  which 
the  exterior  has  six  herbaceous  bracts, 
three  pointing  upwards  and  three  down- 
wards, and  the  interior  as  many  small  pe- 
talold  bracts;  perianth  an  urceolate  six- 
toothed  cup,  within  which  are  six  fertile 
stamens.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MIGNARDISE.  (Pr.)  Dianthus  pluma- 
Tins. 

MIGNONETTE.  Reseda  odorata.  ~,  JA- 
MAICA.   Lawsonia  alba. 

MIGNONETTE.  (Fr.)  DianOm  eMnensis. 

MIGNONNETTE.  (Pr.)  Saad/raga  van- 
brosa. 

MIKANIA.  A  genus  of  OomposUce,  only 
differing  from  Eiqtatorium  in  the  flower- 
heads  containing  constantly  only  four 
florets,  and  the  involucre  having  as  many 
nearly  equal  bracts,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  one  or  two  small  ones  outside. 
Tbe  genus  would  indeed  have  been  united 
with  Eupatoriumt  were  It  not  that  the  «on- 
Btancy  In  the  number  of  florets  gives  it  a 


peculiar  habit  easily  recognised  through  a 
large  number  of  species.  Nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been  published,  but  these 
ought  probably  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  one- 
third.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
African  or  tropical  Asiatic  species,  they  are 
all  natives  of  America,  chiefly  within  the 
tropics.  All  of  them  have  opposite  leaves.  A 
few  are  erect  trndershrubs :  the  remainder 
are  herbaceous  or  half-woody  twiners,  with 
oblong  ovate  cordate  or  lobed  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  cylindrical  flower-heads  in 
racemes,  corymbs  or  panicles.  The  most 
common  species,  if.  acandens,  a  twiner 
with  cordate  leaves,  extends  over  the 
greater  part  of  North  America,  and  Is  pro- 
bably identical  with  some  of  the  South 
American  species  described  as  distinct,  as 
well  as  with  the  East  Indian  M.  voltMlU, 
and  the  African  M.  eapenaU.  Some  South 
American  species,  especially  the  M.  Qvaco, 
are  supposed  to  supply  a  powerful  antidote 
for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents,  but 
this  valuable  property  is  perhaps  not  yet 
sufllciently  tested  by  reliable  experiments. 
The  Guaco  has,  however,  been  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  Arit^locMa :  which  see. 

MIL.   (Fr.)    PaniaummiMaeeum. 

MILDEW.  A  word  properly  applied  to 
the  white  moulds  which  affect  the  leaves 
of  plants,  as  the  German  derivation  (Mefal 
Thau,  flour  dew)  implies ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent day  extended  to  such  productions  as 
the  dark  mildew  of  wheat,  or  even  to  cases 
In  which  no  parasitic  fungus  Is  present. 
The  hop  mildew,  the  rose  mildew,  the 
mildew  of  peaches  and  of  grapes,  are  ex- 
amples of  the  first,  all  of  which  yield  to 
one  or  more  dustings  of  sublimed  sulphur. 
The  wheat  mildew,  which  arises  from  the 
attack  of  a  species  of  Piuxinia^  is  at  pre- 
sent without  any  known  remedy.  It  Is  to 
be  observed  that  In  the  former  case  the 
white  mealy  appearance  represents  merely 
the  young  state  of  the  fungus,  the  per- 
fect form  being  evidently  some  JErysiphe 
or  closely  allied  genus.  In  the  peach  mil- 
dew tbe  perfect  form  is  seldom  produced, 
and  at  present  that  of  the  vine  Is  unknown, 
though  the  ravages  of  the  young  plant 
have  been  so  disastrous. 

The  word  mildew  Is  also  applied  to  the 
dark  spots  which  are  so  common  on  linen 
when  kept  In  damp  places.  We  believe 
that  this  is  due  to  one  of  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  the  common  Cladosporium  herba- 
rum.  On  closely  examining  such  mildewed 
spots,  we  have  generally  found  minute  frag- 
ments of  the  cuticle  of  the  wheat  from 
which  the  starch  was  made,  used  In  the 
dressiuK  of  the  goods.  If  there  be  any  Jus- 
tice In  this  observation,  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  first  place  not  to  use  anyflour  with  the 
starch,  and  thus  to  have  the  starch  as  free 
as  possible  from  Impurities.  There  was  a 
notion  formerly  that  silk  became  mildewed 
from  the  use  of  potato  starch,  the  grains 
being  Infested  with  the  peculiar  parasite 
of  the  potato  murrain.  The  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  totally  without  foundation,  as  the 
specimens  on  which  the  notion  was  origi- 
nally built,  most  clearly  proved.  CM.J.B.] 
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MILFOIL.  AchillM  MilUfolium.  — , 
HOODED.  Utricularia.  — ,  WATEEL  My- 
riopkyUum ;  also  HotUmia  palustris. 

MILHO.    A  Brazilian  name  for  Maize. 

MILIARY  6LA1TDS.  The  same  as 
Stoniates. 

MILIXTM.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Panicece.  The  Inflorescence  is 
in  large  loose  panicles ;  glumes  herbace- 
ous ;  pales  thin  and  membranaceous,  near- 
ly equal,  hardening  on  the  seed.  Steudel 
desOTibes  fourteen  species,  which  have  a 
considerable  range  over  the  globe,  though 
mostly  nacives  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
it.  M.  tffusum  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
grasses  belonging  to  the  British  Flora,  and 
Is  moreover  a  valuable  species  for  grow- 
ing under  the  dense  shade  of  trees,  where 
it  forms  a  beautiful  plant.  The  large 
seeds  are  useful  for  pheasants,  which  feed 
on  them.  [D.  M.] 

MILK-TREE.    Tanghinia  laetaria. 

MILK-VESSELS.  Those  tubes  which 
contain  the  milky  fluids.  See  CnrxNOHTiiA 
and  Latioifbbous  Vbsssls. 

MILKWEED.  Asekpiaa.  — ,  OREEN. 
AcercOea. 

MILK-WOOD.  Paeudolmedia  (formerly 
Broaimum)  spurium ;  also  Sideroxylon  iner- 
me. 

MILKWORT.  Polygala.  — ,  BITTER. 
Polygala  amara.  — »  SEA.  Okmx  maritir 
ma. 

MILLA.  A  genus  of  lAliacea  front  Mex- 
ico. The  species  have  thickened  fleshy 
fibrous  roots,  radical  cylindrical  hollow 
leaves,  and  white  long-stalked  terminal  um- 
bellate flowers :  the  perianth  salver-shaped 
with  an  elongate  bell-shaped  tube,  and  a 
Blx-cleft  flat  limb,  and  the  six  stamens  in- 
serted in  its  throat.  The  capsule  is  three- 
celled,  three-valved,  containing  numerous 
seeds  with  a  black  seed-coat.      [J.  T.  S.] 

MILLEFEUILLE.  (Fr.)  AehiUeaMUU- 
folium. 

MILLBPBRTITIS.  (Fr.)  Hypericum.  — 
DE  MAHON.    Hypericum  halearieum. 

MILLERIA.  A  branching  pubescent  or 
hairy  annual,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  some 
parts  of  tropical  South  America,  forming  a 
gCDUs  of  OomposUtB  of  the  tr\\M  HeHantheoi. 
Tbe  leaves  are  opposite,  the  flower-heads 
small  on  terminal  dlehotomous  peduncles. 
The  involucre  has  only  three  to  flve  bracts, 
and  the  head  contains  but  few  yellow  flo- 
rets, one  ligulate  and  female,  the  others 
tubular  and  male.  Tbe  receptacle  has  no 
scales,  and  the  achene  is  without  pappus. 

MILLET.  A  common  name  for  various 
species  of  small  seed  com ;  more  particu- 
larly Panieum  miUaeeum  and  miliare.  — , 
GERMAN.  A  variety  of  Setaria  itaUca.  — , 
INDIAN.  8(rrghum  vxdgare.  —.ITALIAN. 
Setaria  italica. 

MILLET.  (Fr.)  MUUim;  tHao  Panieum 
mUiaeetm.  —  D'INDE.  ZeaMays.    —  DES 


OISEAUX.  Setaria  italica.  —  GRAND. 
Sorghum  vulgare.  —  LONG.  Phaiaris  ca~ 
narieruis.    —  NOIR.    Sorghum. 

MILLETIA.    A  genus  of  LeguminoaeB  of 
the  suborder  Papilionacece,  allied  on  the 
one  hand  to  Wietaria^  and  on  the  other  to  1 
Lonehoearpusajid  Pongamia,  distinguished  I 
from  the  former  chiefly  by  tbe  want  of  any  I 
inflected  appendages  at  the  base  of  tbe  I 
upper  petal  or  standard,  and  from  the  two  1 
latter  by  the  pod  opening  in  two  rather 
thick  hajrd  valves.  It  comprises  a  consider- 
able number  of  species  from  tropical  Africa, 
Asia,    and  Australia,   either  tall  woody 
climbers  resembling  in   habit  the  well- 
known  Wistaria  of  our  gardens,  or  trees 
like  Bobinia.     Their  leaves  are  pinnate 
with  opposite  leaflets,  almost  always  fur- 
nished with  stipellsB,  and  the  flowers  In 
racemes  in  the  upper  axils  or  in  panicles 
terminating  the  branches,  and  often  very 
handsome.    The  arborescent  ones  have  a 
hard  wood,  and  one  species  is  said  to  sup- 
ply some  of  theMoulmeln  Rosewood.  None 
are  in  cultivation,  for  they  are  mostly  too 
lainge  for  our  hothouses,  and  too  tender  for 
the  open  air  in  European  climates. 

MILLIGANIA.  A  genus  of  Ivyworts, 
having  stamens  and  pistils  on  distinct 
phuits :  the  former  single  in  the  axils  of 
bracts ;  the  latter  grouped  in  heads,  each 
flower  having  the  border  of  the  calyx  three- 
cleft,  one  of  the  divisions  being  larger  than 
the  others ;  styles  usually  two,  rarely  four. 
The  only  species  is  a  small  marsh  shrub,  a 
native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.        [G.  D j 

MILLINGTONIAOB^.  A  group  of  tha- 
lamifloral  dicotyledons  described  by  Wight 
and  Amott,  but  included  by  most  botanists 
in  Sapindaeeoh  [J.  H.  B.3 

MILLINGTONIA  horteruis  Is  the  only 
representative  of  a  bignoniaceous  genus, 
peculiar  on  account  of  its  combining  an 
arboreous  habit  with  a  fruit  divided  into 
two  cells  by  means  of  a  partition  running 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  valves. 
MUlingtoTtia  is  a  middlfr«ized  tree,  with 
impari-bipinnate  leaves,  quite  entire  leaf- 
lets, and  large  panicles  of  white  flowers, 
emitting  a  delicious  odour,  on  account  of 
which  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
calyx  is  bell-shaped,  and  with  flve  equal 
and  short  lot>es;  the  corolla  has  a  very 
long  tube,  and  is  divided  into  flve  lobes, 
the  two  uppermost  of  which  are  more  or 
less  grown  together ;  the  stamens  are  four 
In  number,  and  the  anthers  not  divergent 
as  in  most  Bignaniaeeee,  but  parallel ;  both 
stamens  and  style  are  longer  than  the 
corolla,  whilst  the  fruit  is  a  smooth  flat 
capsule,  enclosing  broadly  winged  seeds. 
Several  other  species  formerly  classed 
under  Millingtonia,  have  now  more  proper- 
ly l)een  referred  to  other  genera  of  Bigno- 
niaeecB.  [a  a] 

MILL-MOUNTAIN.    Linum  eathartieum. 

MILNEA.  A  genus  of  Meliacea,  confined 
to  tropical  Asia,  and  consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  young  branches  of  which 


■re  covered  with  scurfy  hair.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  Impariplnnate ;  the  flowers 
arranged  in  axillary  panicles,  the  calyx  flve- 
delt,  the  corolla  flve-petaled,  the  five  an- 
thers placed  on  an  um-IIke  cup,  and  the 
fruit  a  dry  berry,  generally  with  one  seed, 
the  arillus  of  which  is  edible.         [B.  &3 

MILTONIA.    A  genus  ranking  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  garden  orchids.  Nine 
species  are  known,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mexicim  M.  Kanoinskii,  they  are 
exclusively  Brazilian.    They  belong  to  the 
vandeous  Braasidea,  and  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
species.  They  are  epiphytes,  generally  with 
an  unhealthy  yellowish  hue,  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  furnished  with  narrow  flat  leaves,  and 
simple  radical  scapes  bearing  a  raceme  of 
a  few  (sometimes  one)  large  showy  flowers, 
the  predominant  colours  of  which  are  yel- 
low and  purple.    Their  flowers  have  the  se- 
pdils  and  petals  alike ;  an  undivided  sessile 
lip  continuous  with  the  column,  marked 
I  with  interrupted  lines  near  its  base;  a 
I  short  column  with  two  auricle^,  which  In 
'  a  few  species,  constituting  a  separate  seo- 
j  tlon,  are  confluent  with  a  raised  edge  of  the 
<  anther-bed ;  and  a  membranous  naked  an- 
ther, containing  two  waxy  pollen-masses, 
'  furrowed  behind,  and  having  an  obovate 
I  caudicle  and  oblong  gland.  [A.S.] 

I     MILTWASTE.    Ceterach  ojflcinarum. 

!  HIMETES.  A  proteaceous  genus  of 
'  shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
I  Good  Hope,  distinguished  by  having  a  f  our- 
.  parted  onlyx,  the  concave  segments  of 

which  bear  each  a  nearly  sessile  anther, 
'  and  a  straight  filiform  style  with  an  acute 

stigma.  The  flowers  are  red  or  purple,  In 
I  axillary  or  terminal  heads;  and  the  fruit,  a 
■  nut,  contains  a  single  smooth  seed.  The 
'  leaves  are  oval  or  linear,  entire  or  slightly 

dentate,  generally  imbricate,  and  clothed 

with  scattered  silky  hairs.  [R.  H.] 

MDIEUSB.    (Fr.)    Mimosa. 

MIMOSA.     A    genus    of  Leguminosa, 

.  which.  If  maintained  as  originally  esta- 
blished by  LinnsBus,  would  comprise  nearly 

I  the  whole  of  the  present  suborder  Mimo- 
aem,  that  is,  about  a  thousand  species.  It 
has,  however,  been  much  subdivided,  and 
the  name  retained  only  for  about  two  hun- 
dred species  which  have  deflnite  stamens 
not  more  than  twice  the  number  of  petals, 
anthers  not  tipped  by  a  gland,  and  a  pod  of 
whicta  when  ripe  the  valves  are  detached 
either  entire  or  breaking  into  transverse 
joints,  leaving  the  rim  persistent  on  the 
peduncle.  These  species  are  mostly  herbs, 
nndershmbs,  or  climbers ;  a  few  are  erect 
much-branched  shrubs ;  and  scarcely  any 
grow  Into  trees.  A  large  number  are  prick- 
ly. The  leaves  are  twice  pinnate,  usually 
with  a  large  number  of  very  small  leaflets, 
but  in  a  few  species  the  leaflets  are  much 
larger  and  reduced  to  eight  In  the  whole 
leaf.  In  many  species  the  leaves  are  sensi- 
tive; that  Is.when  touched  they  close  down- 
wards (as  do  all  the  species  when  night 
oomes  on),  and  only  recover  their  position 


after  a  lapse  of  time  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing to  climate,  season,  weather,  or  the 
vigour  of  the  individual. 

The  true  Mimaaaa  are  almost  all  tropical. 
The  greater  number  are  American,  a  few 
of  them  extending  southwards  beyond  the 
tropics ;  a  few  species  are  natives  of  tro- 
pical Africa  and  East  India,  but  none  are 
yet  known  from  Australia,  where  the  larg- 
est genus  of  MimoaecB  (Acacia)  is  so  abun- 
dant. Very  few  species  also  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. Of  these  M.  teruUiva  is  an  herbaceous 
twiner,  with  only  one  pair  of  pinns  to  the 
leaves,  each  pinna  bearing  two  pairs  uf 
ovate  leaflets,  the  inner  one  of  the  lower 
pair  always  very  small.  This  species  as  ori- 
ginally deflned  Is  now  divided  into  five  or 
six,  all  South  American,  of  which  one,  M. 
albida,  has  been  frequently  grown  in  hot- 
houses, especially  on  the  Continent,  for  its 
sensitive  leaves,  and  elegant  flower-heads 
of  a  pale  pink.  M.  jmdica  is,  however,  the 
common  Sensitive  Plant  of  our  hot-houses. 
It  is  a  branching  annual  of  one  or  two  feet, 
assuming  sometimes  a  somewhat  woody 
appearance,  of  tropical  American  origin, 
but  now  naturalised  over  a  great  part  of 
tropical  Asia  and  some  parts  of  Africa. 
The  common  leafstalk  bears  at  its  extre- 
mity two,  sometimes  three  pairs  of  pinnie, 
each  with  many  small  leaflets,  all  highly 
sensitive  wherever  they  are  touched ;  but 
If  a  point  be  applied  to  the  gland  at  the 
base  of  the  pinnaa,  the  leaflets  may  be  seen 
to  be  gradually  cast  down,  beginning  at 
the  last  pair  of  each  pinna,  and  as  soon  as 
the  movement  has  extended  to  the  basal 
pair  the  whole  pinna  will  be  bodily  dejected. 
M.  margifustOt  from  extratropical  South 
America,  is  a  very  elegant  half-herbace«iua 
climber,  occasionally  grown  in  our  conser- 
vatories. It  is  scarcely  sensitive  in  our 
climate.  M.  aaperaia,  a  small  shrub  with 
numerous  pinnse  and  leaflets,  is  perhaps  the 
widest  spread  species  over  South  America 
and  Africa.  M.  myriadenia  In  tropical 
America,  a  woody  climber,  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  height  It  attains,  ascending 
like  the  HtUadas  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees.  Several  other  South  American  prick- 
ly species  are  very  tall  woody  climbers,  as 
are  also  M.  rvbifolia  and  a  few  others  in 
India.  No  species  appears  to  have  been 
applied  to  any  special  purpose,  and  few 
are  as  worthy  of  cultivation  for  ornament 
as  the  majority  of  the  species  of  Acacia 
and  CaXliandra. 

MIMTJLTJS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  order  Scrophula- 
riacecB,  with  opposite  mostly  toothed 
leaves,  quadrangular  stems,  and  showy 
flowers  which  are  generally  solitary  and 
axillary.  The  distinctive  characters  are : 
calyx  five-angled,  five-cleft ;  corolla  rin- 
gent,  the  upper  lip  reflexed :  stigma  com- 
pressed, two-cleft ;  seed-vessel  two-celled, 
many-seeded.  None  of  the  species  are  In- 
digenous, but  M.  IxOeua,  the  yellow  Mon- 
key-flower, is  not  unfrequently  found,  ap- 
parently in  a  wild  state,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  in  other  wet  places.  Owing  to 
the  creeping  habit  of  this  plant,  its  readi- 
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neas  to  throw  oat  roots,  and  Its  adaptation 
to  tbe  climate  of  the  British  Isles,  it  soon 
establishes  itself  in  any  moist  ground  on 
which  It  may  be  thrown,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  plants  of  less  robust  habit ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  become  natu- 
ralised. Many  yarieties  of  this  species  are 
cultivated,  the  corollas  of  which  are  large 
and  showy,  bright  yellow  blotched  with 
rich  brown.  M.  •nioachatut  is  commonly 
cultivated  as  a  cottage  window  plant,  under 
the  name  of  Music-plant.  It  Is  a  native  of 
North  America,  about  the  Columbia  River, 
I  but  does  not  adapt  itself  so  readily  to  our 
climate  as  the  preceding  species.  French, 
2£imule\  German,  ffauJUer.         [a  A.  J.] 

MIMUS0P8.  A  genus  of  Sapotaeeof,  con- 
taining thirty  or  more  described  species, 
about  one  third  of  which  are  imperfectly 
known.  The  better  known  species  are 
found  in  the  Erist  Indies,  tropical  Australia, 
Mauritius,  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
Brazil,  and  Guiana ;  and  are  generally  large 
mllky-juioed  trees,  frequently  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet  high,  with  thick  entire 
smooth  leaves,  and  clusters  of  small  white 
often  sweet-smelling  flowers.  These  latter 
are  characterised  by  having  a  six  or  eight- 
parted  calyx  with  the  segments  In  a  double 
series;  and  a  corolla  divided  Into  three 
times  as  many  parts,  also  In  a  double  series. 
Their  fruits  are  globose  or  somewhat  el- 
lipsoid, and  one  or  two-celled  by  abortion, 
containing  one  or  two  hard  smooth  seeds 
marked  with  a  small  egg-shaped  scar. 

Several  species  yield  hard,  durable,  and 
very  heavy  timber,  such,  for  Instance,  as 
M.  Elerigi  and  M.  indiea  in  Ceylon,  where 
the  wood  is  used  for  ordinary  house-build- 
ing purposes,  and  M.  hexandra  In  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India.  A  species  called  the 
Bully-tree  or  Bullet-tree  in  British  Guiana, 
grows  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  destitute  of  branches  for  the 
first  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  affording  a  very 
close-grained  timber  of  an  exceedingly 
durable  nature,  being  but  little  Influenced 
by  the  weather.  Its  small  fruits,  about  the 
size  of  coffee-berries,  are  delicious  when 
ripe.  The  fruits  of  other  species,  also,  are 
commonly  eaten  In  their  native  countries, 
such  as  those  of  M.  Elengi,  the  seeds  of 
which  likewise  afford  an  abundance  of  oil, 
while  its  highly  fragrant  flowers  yield  their 
perfume  to  water  by  distillation.    [A.  S.] 

MINA.  A  genus  of  Convolmilaceat  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  Mexico.  It 
Is  a  beautiful  twining  herbaceous  plant, 
with  flowers  In  scorploldal  racemes,  and  ! 
having  five  sepals,  a  salver-shaped  corolla 
with  a  swollen  tube,  Ave  exserted  stamens, 
and  a  four-celled  ovary  with  a  single  ovule 
in  each  cell.  The  form  of  the  corolla  sepa- 
rates this  genus  from  QuamoclU,  but  the 
difference  Is  very  slight.  [W.  C]     j 

MINDI  DBS  INDES.    (Fr.)    Lawsonia.   \ 

MINDOFBI.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the  i 
Ground  Nut,  Arachia  hypogcea,  1 


MINETTE.  (Fr.)  Medicago  lutnUina.  — 
DOR^E.    Trifolium  offrariwn. 

MINIATU8.  Scarlet,  with  a  decided 
mixture  of  yellow. 

MINOOMOOLOO.  An  Indian  name  for 
PhoMohu  Mungo. 

MINT.  Mentha.  — ,  BERGAMOT.  Men- 
tha dtrata.  — ,  BROOK.  Mentha  sylvestris. 
— ,CAT.  Nepeta  CataHa.  — ,  FLEA.  Men- 
tha Ptaegium.  —,GAKDE1X.  Menihaviridis, 
— ,  HORSE.  Mentha  eylvestris;  also  Mo- 
narda  punctata.  —,  MOUNTAIN.  Pyenan- 
themum.  — ,  PEPPER.  Mentha  Piperiteg. 
— ,  SPEAR.  Mentha  viridia.  — ,  WATER. 
Mentha  eylveetris. 

MINT  TREE.    Progtanthera  violaeea. 

MINUARTIA.  A  section  of  Abtine,  dl». 
tlngulshed  by  having  the  calyx  Indurated 
at  the  base  when  In  fruit,  and  marked  with 
dark  ribs.  Some  authors  exclude  tbe 
species  with  evident  petals,  and  raise  the 
others  to  the  rank  of  a  genus.    [J.  T.  S.3 

MIQUELIA.  A  genus  of  Olacacece,  of 
the  tribe  Phytocreneait  consisting  of  two  or 
three  woody  climbers  from  tropical  Asia, 
remarkable  for  the  open  porous  structure 
of  their  wood.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
oblong,  and  entire  or  scarcely  toothed ;  the 
flowers  small,  dioecious,  in  little  globular 
heads,  the  female  heads  very  compact,  but 
the  males,  owing  to  the  corollas  being  con- 
tracted at  the  base  Into  a  long  slender 
stalk,  appear  to  be  umbellate.  In  both  sexes 
the  heads  are  clustered  or  In  short  racemes, 
above  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  genus 
Is  allied  to  Phytoerene  and  Sarcostigfna,  but 
readily  distinguished  by  the  male  flowers, 
as  well  as  by  the  seeds,  which  have  a  fleshy 
albumen,  and  a  rather  large  embryo  with 
flat  but  thicklsh  cotyledons. 

MIRABELLE.  (Fr.)  A  name  applied  to 
candied  Plums.  —  DB  CORSE.  Phyealis 
tomenioaa. 

MIRABILIS.  Handsome  herbaceous 
plants  with  tuberous  roots,  belonging  to 
tlie  NyetaginacecB,  and  distinguished  by  a 
tubular  corolla  bearing  beneath  Its  base 
a  single  farinaceous  seed  Invested  with 
the  hardened  tube  of  the  corolla, and  simu- 
lating a  nut.  if.  dtcAotomalscalled  In  the 
Westlndles,  Foui^o'clock  Flower,  from  the 
fact  of  Its  flowers  expanding  about  that 
time  In  the  evening.  M.  JcUapa,  which 
was  supposed  at  one  time  to  furnish  the 
jalap  of  commerce,  is  a  showy  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  large  smooth  leaves,  aud 
handsome  flowers  collected  In  clusters  at 
the  summit  of  the  stem;  It  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated under  the  name  of  Marvel  of  Peru. 
The  flowers,  which  are  red  white  yello-w 
or  variegated,  are  fragrant ;  they  expand 
as  In  the  rest  of  the  genus.  In  the  cveulngr 
and  wither  on  the  following  morning.  Jr. 
longiflora  bears  long  viscid-tubed  white 
flowers  which  have  tbe  scent  of  those  of  the 
orange  tree.  French,  Belle  de  nwit;  Ger- 
man, Wunderblume.  [0.  A.  J.] 

MTRBELIA.  A  genus  of  Leguminoaas  of  j 
the  tribe  PodaXyriecBt  remarkable  amon^ 
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the  Pe^pUkmaoeeB  with  free  gtamens,  in 
hftTlsg  the  pod  divided  lon^ritudinally  into 
liiro  cells,  as  In  Aatroffolua.  It  consists  of 
elgbt  or  nine  species,  Anstralian  shrubs 
with  opposite  whorled  or  rarely  alternate 
leayes,  either  entire  or  broadly  lobed  at 
the  top,  and  often  prickly.  The  flowers 
are  usually  porple  or  bluish,  and  often 
handsome.  Three  or  four  species  have 
been  Introduced  into  our  greenhouses. 

IfflBLIBOT.    (Fr.)    Medteago  lupulina. 
MIROIB  DE  Y^NUa    (Fr.)    apeeukaria 
Bpectdutn, 

MIRZA.    An  Indian  Amaranlhtu. 
HISHMISH.    An  Arabic  name  for  the 
Apricot. 

MISO.  A  fatty  substance  obtained 
from  8oja  hispida. 

MISSEBRCED.  A  kind  of  bread  made 
from  the  rhizomes  of  CaUa  palvstris. 

MIST-FLOWEB.    Conoclinium. 

MISTLETO.  or  MISSELTO.  Viacum  al- 
btan.  — ,  WEST  INDIAN.  Lorantkua,  Pho- 
radendron,  and  Arceuthobium, 

aOTCHAMITCHO.  The  Abyssinian  Oxa- 
Us  anthelmintica,  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  Brayerct. 

MITCHELLA.  A  genus  of  North  Ame- 
rican creeping  herbs  of  the  dnchanacecB. 
The  flowers  are  sessile,  sometimes  in  pairs, 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  united  by  their 
calyces,  as  happens  in  some  species  of  Loni- 
eera.  The  corolla  is  funnelnshaped,  the  limb 
fonr-Iobed,  the  throat  and  lobes  hairy ;  sta- 
mens four ;  ovary  f ourcelled.  The  fruit  is 
succulent,  surmounted  by  the  limb  of  the 
calyx,  with  four  stones,  or,  when  two  fruits 
are  nuited,  as  is  usually  the  case,  with  eight 
one-seeded  stones.  M.  repena  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  North  America.        [M.  T.  M.] 

MITELLA.  A  genus  of  SaoBifragaeece, 
consisting  of  perennial  herbs,  with  stalked 
roundish  cordate  lobed  and  crenate  radical 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  a  simple  spi- 
eate  raceme,  with  the  bracts  mostly  sup- 
pressed. The  calyx  is  short,  bell-shaped, 
flve-clef  t ;  the  petals  five,  pinnatifld  ;  the 
stamens  ten  (or  five),  and  the  capsule  one- 
eelled.  A  single  species,  M.  nuda,  occurs 
in  Siberia,  and  this  and  the  other  species 
occur  In  North  America.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MITELLOPSIS.  A  genus  of  Saxifiragar 
CMC,  differing  from  Mitella  in  having  only 
five  stamens,  and  in  the  ovules  being  pro- 
duced from  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  not 
merely  from  the  basal  portion ;  so  that 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Torrey  and 
Gray  are  right  in  merging  it  in  MUaia. 
The  character  given  by  some  authors, 
taken  from  the  styles,  is  incorrect,  as  they 
are  not  united  in  Mitella.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MITB^FORM,  or  MITRIFORM.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  mitre,  that  is  to  say,  coni- 
cal and  not  slit  on  one  side ;  applied  to  the 
calyptra  of  urn-mosses,  in  opposition  to 
dimidiate. 


MITBABIA  eoednea  is  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  a  genus  of  OemeraeeoB  confined 
to  the  island  of  Chiloe.  It  is  a  trailing  sub- 
shrubby  pUwt,  with  small  opposite  or  some- 
times trifoliate  leaves,  and  solitary  flowers 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  The  calyx  seems 
to  be  double  in  consequence  of  two  bracts, 
by  which  it  is  supported.  The  corolla  is 
ventrirosely  tubular,  and  the  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  a  glandular  disk.  [B.  8.] 

MITBA8ACME.  A  genvLB  of  LoffamUuxcBt 
consisting  of  small  slender  herbs,  mostly 
annuals,  some  of  them  not  half  an  inch 
high.  They  have  opposite  leaves,  and  small 
flowers,  usually  termhial,  in  loose  panicles 
or  on  long  peduncles.  As  a  genus,  uhey 
are  remarkable  in  the  styles,  which  sepa- 
rate at  the  base,  at  least  after  flowering, 
whilst  they  remain  united  at  the  top,  even 
till  the  ripening  of  the  capsule.  In  this 
they  resemble  Mitreola,  from  which  they 
differ  chiefly  in  the  parts  of  the  flower 
being  in  fours,  nut  in  flves.  There  i|re 
about  twenty  species  known  from  Austra- 
lia, and  three  more  from  tropical  Asia. 

HITBEMYCES.  A  genus  of  pufEballs, 
distinguished  by  their  cartilaginous  peri- 
dlum,  which  opens  by  a  sinuous  thickened 
mostly  bright  red  orifice,  and  is  capped 
with  a  hard  deciduous  outer  coat.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  thin  inner  sac,  which  fills 
only  a  portion  of  the  perldlum,  containing 
the  spores  mixed  with  a  few  threads.  The 
perldlum  is  supported  beneath  by  cartila- 
ginous Intricate  bodies,  which  together 
form  a  sort  of  stem,  or  by  fragmentary 
fiakes  somewhat  like  those  of  shell  lac. 
When  fresh,  the  species  sometimes  exhibit 
brilliant  tints  of  vermilion,  but  sometimes 
they  are  yellowish,  greenish,  or  dark  brown. 
The  genus  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  North  America,  but  it  has 
since  occurred  In  the  SIkkim  Himalayas, 
Australia,  and  Java.  The  habit  Is  much 
like  that  of  Suaseia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MITBEOLA.  A  genus  of  LoganiacecB, 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in 
axillary  cymes,  the  upper  ones  forming 
a  terminal  panicle  like  MUraaacme;  the 
styles,  especially  after  fiowering,  are  wide- 
ly spread  at  th')  base,  and  meet  at  the  stig- 
mas ;  but  the  parts  of  the  flowers  are  in 
flves,  not  in  fours.  There  are  four  species, 
of  which  two  are  American,  and  two  East 
Indian,  all  weedy-looking  plants  of  no 
special  interest. 

MITREWOBT.  Mitella.  -,  FALSE. 
TtareUa. 

MNIABUM.  A  genus  of  Scleranthaceast 
consisting  of  small  herbs,  with  opposite 
exstipulate  leaves,  resembling  Sderanthtta^ 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing only  a  single  stamen,  and  by  the  calyx 
being  always  only  four-cleft.  They  are 
found  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  at 
the  Straits  of  Magelhaens.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MNIOPSIS.  A  name  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Podoatemacece,  the  species  of  which  are 
very  small,  with  a  stem,  or  sometimes  a 
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MODIOLIPORM.    Shaped  like  the  nave  | 
of  a  wheel,  round,  depressed,  with  a  very- 
narrow  orifice ;  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  OaiU- 
tkeria,  or  the  carpels  in  ModuAa, 

M0DU6A.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
red  dye  flowers  of  Buteafrondoaa. 

MOENCHIA.  Described  as  a  genus  by 
Ehreuberg,  but  now  reduced  to  a  set  tioii 
of  Cerastiunit  distinguished  by  the  divi- 
sions of  its  flowers  being  nearly  always  in 
fours,  and  by  their  petals  being  entire. 
The  name  Moenchia  is  also  a  synonym  of 
Berteroa,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants ; 
and  has,  besides,  been  applied  to  the  moly 
section  of  the  genus  AUium,  [A.  S.^ 

MOGORI  SAMBAa  (PrO  Jasminum 
SanUntc 

MOHA  (or  MOHA  DE  HONGRIE,  Pr.) 
Setaria  italica. 

MOHAUT,  or  MOHOE.  ParUium  tilia- 
ceum. 


Ilchen-like  frond,  provided  with  numerous 
variously  shaped  leaves,  and  with  terminal 
flowers.  The  fruit,  by  which  it  is  known, 
is  a  smooth  cartilaginous  capsule,  burst- 
ing into  two  unequal  valves.     [M.  T.  M.] 

MNIITM.  A  fine  genus  of  mosses,  sepa- 
rated from  Bryum  on  account  of  the  habit, 
rather  than  any  essential  differences  in 
the  fruit.  They  are  perennial,  and  con- 
spicuous for  their  large  size  and  broad 
leaves,  occurring  in  shady  situations  on 
the  ground,  or  on  rocks.  The  innovations 
do  not  spring  generally,  as  in  Bryum,  from 
beneath  the  fruit,  but  from  the  base.  M. 
punctatum  is  one  of  our  finest  mosses,  and 
in  very  striking,  with  its  roundish  entire 
thick-margined  leaves  and  handsome  fruit. 
It  is  dioecious,  and  by  this  character  dis- 
tinguished readily  from  M.  mbglobomm, 
which  it  closely  resembles,  though  a  stout- 
er and  stronger  plant.  M.  undtUatumt  with 
long  strap-shaped  leaves.  Is  common,  the 
ornament  of  almost  every  wood;  when 
in  fruit,  which  grows  in  tufts,  but  is  rare, 
it  is  extremely  handsome.  Mnium  has  its 
headquarters  in  Europe ;  It  is  rare  else- 
where. Two  species  occur  in  New  Zea- 
land. [M.  J.  B.] 

MOACHIBO.  A  name  for  the  Cotton 
plant  in  some  of  the  Pacific  islands. 

MOACURRA.  A  name  given  by  Rox- 
burgh to  an  East  Indian  tree  which  proves 
to  be  a  species  of  ChaUletia. 

MOC-MAIN.  A  Chinese  name  for  Bom- 
baxCeiba. 

MODBCCA  A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  Papapacea,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  having  entire 
or  palmately  lot)ed  leaves,  whose  stalks  are 
glandular;  and  axillary  branched  flower- 
stalks,  some  of  the  branches  being  ten- 
drils, while  others  bear  small  greenish 
flowers.  Altogether  the  general  appear- 
ance la  not  unlike  that  of  bryony.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  the  flowers, 
which  are  unisexual:  the  males  have 
four  or  five  stamens  Inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  calyx,  the  filaments  united  below 
Into  a  membrane;  and  the  females  have 
four  or  five  sterile  stamens  united  toge- 
ther so  as  to  form  a  stalk  supporting  the 
ovary,  which  Is  one-celled  and  contains 
numerous  ovules;  stigmas  three,  petal- 
like;  capsule  three- valved.  M.  palmata 
and  M.  integrifolia  are  both  said  to  be  used 
medicinally  in  tropical  Asia.      [M.  T.  M.] 

MODEL-WOOD.    Nauclea  eordifotUt. 

MODIOL  A.  A  genus  of  lfaZoac«e,  closely 
allied  to  Malva.  The  chief  difference  con  • 
sists  in  the  column  of  stamens,  which  di- 
vides above  into  five  separate  parcels,  each 
parcel  consisting  of  about  five  filaments  ; 
and  in  the  ovules,  of  which  there  are  two. 
attached  to  the  inner  angle' of  each  carpel, 
one  above  the  other,  and  separated  by  a 
transverse  partition.  The  species  are  low- 
growing  herbs, with  solitary  or  twin  fiower- 
stalks,  bearing  violet  or  red  fiowers,  and 
"^e  natives  of  the  southern  and  warmer 

■^ons  of  America.  [M.  T.  M.] 


A  Peruvian  name  for 


MOHO  MOHO. 
ArtantheeUmoota. 

I  MOHRIA.  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous 
ferns  of  the  tribe  Schizetinece.  It  occurs  in 
South  Africa  and  the  Mascaren  Islands, 
and  consists  of  a  single  species,  M.  thuri- 
fragra,  an  elegant  bipinnate  plant,  witb  a 
good  deal  the  aspect  of  Woodsia  dbtusit, 
but  essentially  different  in  the  fructifica- 
tion. The  sori  are  ollgocarpous,  and  situ- 
ate near  the  revolute  margins  of  the  pin- 
nules, while  the  spore-cases  have  the  many- 
rayed  apical  ring  characteristic  of  the 
schizseineous  group.  UT.  M.3 

MOHRINGIA.    A  genus  of  Caryophyl- 
lacece,  allied  to  Arenaria,  from  which  It 
differs  in  the  seeds,  which  have  a  stropliiole 
at  the  hilum.  The  fiowers  are  pentameroiis 
or  tetramerous,  with  the  stamens  twice  as    | 
many  as  the  petals ;  the  styles  two  or  three 
(rarely  four) ;  and  the  capsule  with  twice-  \ 
as  many  teeth  as  the  styles.    The  common    ' 
British  M.  trinervis,  and  a  few  allied  spe-    i 
clos,  agree   only  in  respect   to  the  stru- 
phlole  of  the  seed.  [J.  T.  S.3 

MOINSON.  (Pr.)  Bnnium  BiObocastanutn. 

M0I8ISSURE.    (Pr.)    Mucor. 

MOKA,  or  MOKKA.  An  Indian  name  for 
Maize. 

MOKMOKO.    Bumex  abytainicus. 

MOLENE.    (Pr.)    Verbascum. 

MOLINIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  FestucecBt  the  inflorescence 
of  which  forms  branching  panicles ;  spike- 
lets  two  to  five-flowered;  pales  acute,  entire, 
membranaceous,  and  hardening  on  th<^ 
seed.  Of  the  three  described  species,  ono 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  M.  ccenUea,  the  blue 
Moor-grass;  and  this,  though  of  little  im- 
portance, in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
where  the  superior  grasses  grow  freelj-, 
becomes  valuable  in  many  instances,  ixi. 
consequence  of  its  thriving  on  bleak  wet; 
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moors,  wbere  the  better  sorts  of  grasses 
refuse  to  flourish.  [D.  M.] 

MOLL^.    (Fr.)    Schinua. 

MOLLINEDIA.  A  genus  of  MonimiO' 
eecB,  distinguished  from  Citroamat  chiefly 
by  the  perianth  falling  off  from  the  fruit 
as  it  ripens.  AI>out  twenty  South  Ameri- 
can species  or  varieties,  and  an  Austra- 
lian one,  have  been  referred  to  it.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  coarse  usually  downy 
or  hairy  opposite  leaves,  and  insignificant 
green  flowers  in  their  axils.  Several  spe- 
I  des  are  highly  aromatic  like  the  nutmegs, 
with  which  the  genus  has  several  points  of 
alOnlty.  It  has  been  described  by  some 
botanists  under  the  name  of  Tetratome. 

M0LLU6INE.    (Pr.)    MoUugo. 

MOLLUGINE A    A  suborder  of  Caryo- 

,  phjfUaceoi,  in  which  the  sepals  are  distinct 

I   or  nearly  so,  and  alternate  with  the  sta- 

'   mens,  when  the  flowers  are  isostemonous. 

In  the  suborders  Alsinece  and  SUenece,  the 

stamens  are  opposite  the  sepals,  when  the 

flowers  are  isostemonous.    By  some  botar 

nistn  the  MoUuginece  are  placed  as  a  section 

•f  P&rtuXacacea,  [J.  H.  B.] 

MOLLUGO.  A  genus  of  CaryophyUaceoB^ 
comprising  inconspicuous  annuals  found 
in  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  having dichotomously  branched  stems, 
with  verticillate  (rarely  opposite)  leaves, 
obsolete  stipules,  and  small  inconspicuous 
flowers  in  axillary  dichotomous  cymes,  or 
axillary  sessile  umbels.  The  species  have 
BomewhiUi  the  habit  of  ChXium.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MOLOPOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  the 
nmbellifer  order,  having  the  border  of  the 
calyx  In  five  leafy  divisions ;  each  half  of 
the  fruit  with  five  wing-lllie  ribs,  the  three 
middle  of  which  are  broadest ;  and  in  each 
furrow  a  single  brown  vltta.  M.  cicuta- 
rium,  the  only  species,  is  a  native  of  South- 
em  Europe.  The  name,  from  the  Greek  slg- 
ni^ing  •  stripe '  and '  seed,*  is  given  in  allu- 
sion to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
contrasted  with  the  brown  oil-cells.  [G.  D.] 

MOLTJCCELL  A.  A  genus  of  VerbenacetBt 
having  the  calyx  somewhat  bell-shaped. 
Its  border  broad  with  sharp  teeth  ;  the 
corolla  with  the  upper  lip  entire  or  bifid, 
the  lower  having  its  middle  lobe  broad 
and  inversely  heart-shaped ;  and  each  piece 
of  the  fruit  with  three  sharp  edges  and 
blunt  at  the  top.  The  species  are  annuals, 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
tone.  The  name  was  given  by  Linnaeus  in 
the  belief  that  the  one  known  to  him  was 
a  native  of  the  Moluccas.  [G.  D.] 

MOLT.  AUiumMoly.  —, DWARF.  Alr 
Uum  Chamamoly,  — ,  HOMER'S.  AlUum 
mafficwn. 

MOLTBDOa  In  Greek  compounds  = 
lead-coloured. 

MOMEEA.  A  Nepalese  name  for  Chur- 
ms,  the  resinous  exudation  of  the  hemp 
plant. 

MOMORDICA.    A  small  genus  of  cucur- 


bitaoeons  annual  or  perennial  climbing  her- 
baceous plants,  with  lobed  or  compound 
leaves,  and  solitary  white  or  yellow  flow- 
ers of  separate  sexes.  They  are  natives 
of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  two  kinds  of 
flowers  are  borne  on  the  same  or  on  diffe- 
rent plants.  Both  kinds  have  a  campanu- 
late  flve-lobed  calyx,  and  five  distinct 
largish  petals.  The  males  contain  three 
stamens  with  short  free  fllaments  and 
jcigzag  anthers,  two  of  which  are  two- 
celled,  and  the  third  one-celled  ;  and  the 
females  an  ovary  contracted  at  the  top  and 
bearing  a  short  style  with  three  two-lobed 
stigmas.  Its  fruits  are  fleshy,  prickly  or 
warted  externally,  and  burst  when  ripe, 
generally  with  elastic  force,  into  Irregular 
valves.  The  genus  gets  Its  name  from 
mordeo,  to  bite,  in  reference  to  the  singu- 
lar jagged  or  bitten  appearance  of  its  seeds. 
Several  species  are  commonly  grown  in 
hothouses,  and  are  very  ornamental  when 
in  fruit,  particularly  when  the  ripe  fruits 
burst  and  show  the  seeds  covered  with 
their  fleshy  generally  red  aril.  Of  these 
the  handsomest  is  M.  Charanfia,  a  widely- 
spread  East  Indian  species,  which  has 
bright  orange-yellow  oblong  fruits,  from 
four  to  six  inches  long,  tapering  to  both 
ends  and  covered  all  over  with  little  wart- 
like protuberances,  some  irregular  and 
others  In  lines  along  which  they  split 
when  ripe.  M.  mixta,  another  Indian  spe- 
cies, has  large  creamy  flowers,  and  red 
fruits  shaped  like  a  bullock's  heart,  and 
covered  with  little  triangular  prickles; 
and  M.  BaUawina,  pretty  little  orange- 
coloured  warted  fruits  about  as  large  as 
walnuts.  [A.  S.] 

MOMORDIQUE.   (Fr.)  EdMlium  agraete. 

MONACHANTHUS.  Tbe  name  formerly 
given  to  certain  orchids,  now  very  proper- 
ly regarded  as  forming  a  section  of  Caiaw- 
tum,trom  the  type  of  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  column  having  no  cirrhi 
at  the  top.  The  untenablenessof  the  genus 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  plants  which  bear  upon 
the  same  spike  the  flowers  of  a  species  of 
Cataaetum,  those  of  a  so-called  species  of 
Monachanthus,  and  those  of  a  species  of 
another  spuriouis  genus  named  Myanthua 
—three  genera  upon  one  plant  I  Well  In- 
deed might  it  be  said,  that  •  such  cases 
shake  to  the  foundation  all  our  ideas  of  the 
stability  of  genera  and  species.'      [A.  SJ 

MONADELPHOUS.  Having  all  the  sta- 
mens united  by  their  fllaments  into  a  tube. 

MONARDA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  labiate  order,  and 
distinguished  by  their  rlngent  corolla,  the 
upper  lip  of  which  is  very  narrow  and  con- 
ceals the  two  anthers.  The  leaves  are 
downy  and  variously  notched,  and  the 
flowers,  which  grow  in  whorls  and  heads, 
are  made  conspicuous  by  their  coloured 
calyces  and  bracts.  M.  didyma,  called  Os- 
wego Tea  from  the  use  sometimes  made  of 
its  leaves  in  America,  bears  bright  scarlet 
flowers  and  bracts,  and  the  leaves  emit  a 
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grateful  refreshing  odour  resembling  that  . 
of  mint  or  sage.  — ,  SMALL.  Pycnanthe- 
mum  MonardeUa.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MONBSES.  The  Pyrola  vnifiora  of  au- 
thors, a  subalpine  woodland  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  EricacecB,  and  separated  from 
Pyrola  on  account  of  the  different  struc- 
ture of  the  stamens  and  stigma :  the  cells 
I  of  the  former  being  furnished  each  with  a 
tubular  horn  opening  at  the  end,  the  stig- 
ma radiated,  and  the  capsule  opening  from 
the  summit.  M.  grandifiora  has  creeping 
roots,  short  reclining  leafy  stems,  roundish 
much-veined  evergreen  leaves,  and  an 
erect  stalk  three  inches  long  usually  bear- 
ing one  concave  bract  and  a  solitary  droop- 
ing large  elegant  white  or  slightly  red- 
dish flower,  nearly  an  inch  broad,  with  the 
sweet  and  powerful  scent  of  the  Illy  of  the 
valley.  It  is  rare  in  Britain,  but  has  a 
wide  geographical  range  l)oth  in  the  east- 
ern and  western  hemispheres.    [0.  A.  J.] 

MONETIA.  A  Gape  of  Good  Hope  shrub, 
named  In  compliment  to  Monet  de  laMarck, 
an  eminent  French  naturalist.  It  consti- 
tutes a  genus  of  Aquifoliaceat  with  the 
branches  four-cornered,  the  leaves  oppo- 
site, undivided  and  leathery  like  those  of 
the  holly,  but  with  two  spines  proceeding 
from  the  axils;  and  the  small  flowers 
greenish,  with  a  bell-shaped  three  or  four- 
cleft  calyx,  a  corolla  of  four  linear  reflexed 
petals,  four  stamens  inserted  on  to  the  re- 
ceptacle, and  a  fleshy  one  or  two-seeded 
fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pear.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MONET-FLOWER.    Lunariahiennis. 

MONETWORT.  Lj/Hmaehia  NummtOar 
ria;  also  Anagallia  tenella.  Thymus  Num- 
mularius,  Tavemiera  Nummularia,  and 
Dioacorea  Nummularia.  — ,  CORNISH. 
Sibthorpia  europcBO. 

MONGETTB.  (Fr.)  DoUchoa  melanoph- 
thalmtu. 

MONILIFORM.  Necklace-shaped ;  cylin- 
drical or  terete,  and  contracted  at  regular 
intervals. 

MONIMIACE^.  (M<mtmiaa8.)  A  natural 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  menispermal  alli- 
ance of  diclinous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  exstipulate  leaves,  and  uni- 
sexual flowers.  Perianth  somewhat  glo- 
bose, in  one  or  more  rows,  divided  at  the 
border.  Male  flowers  with  indeflnite  sta- 
mens, covering  the  whole  interior  of  the 
perianth,  the  filaments  often  with  two 
scales  at  the  base;  females  with  several 
superior  ovaales,  enclosed  within  the  pe- 
rianth tube,  each  with  one  style  and  one 
stigma,  and  a  solitary  pendulous  anatro- 
pal  ovule.  Fruit  consisting  of  several 
achcnes  enclosed  within  the  enlarged  pe- 
rUinth.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  South 
America  and  Australia.  The  bark  and 
leaves  are  aromatic  and  fragrant ;  and  the 
succulent  fruit  of  some  is  eaten.  There 
are  eight  genera,  and  about  forty  species. 
Examples :  Moninria,  Boldoa.     [J.  H.  B.] 

HONIMIA.   A  genoB  which  gives  its 


name  to    the  order  Monimiacea,  and  is 
distinguished  in  the  order,  by  the  carpels 
containing  each  one  pendulous  ovule,  and  ] 
being  enclosed  as  they  ripen  in  the  enlarge 
ed  succulent  berry-like  tube  of  the  perianth. 
The  genus  consists  of  three  species  natives  i 
of  the  Mauritius,  trees  or  shrubs,  with  '. 
opposite  entire  leaves,  more  or  less  hairy  , 
or  downy,    and  Inconspicuous  yellowish  I 
fragrant  flowers,  in  axillary  racemes  or  { 
panldes. 

MONIZIA.  The  generic  name  of  a  ctr 
rlous  somewhat  arborescent  plant  of  the  i 
order  UmbelH/era,  found  in  the  island 
called  Deserta  Grande,  one  of  three  unin- 
habited Islands  lying  south-east  of  Madeira. 
M.  edulis,  the  Carrot-tree,  has  a  crooked 
woody  stem  one  to  four  feet  high,  gonty- 
at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a  tuft  of 
decompound,  broadly  triangular,  fern-like 
leaves,  which,  including  their  stalks,  are 
from  one  to  three  feet  In  length  ;  the 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in 
compound  many-rayed  umbels  furnished 
with  partial  and  universal  involucres  of 
entire  leaflets.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  described 
the  plant— dedicating  it  to  M.  Monlz,  a  bo- 
tanist of  Madeira— saw  it  growing  far 
down  in  flssures  of  perpendicular  cliffs 
1,200  to  1,500  feet  high,  and  remarks  that 
it  can  only  be  gathered  by  expert  crags- 
men let  down  by  ropes  for  the  purpose. 
The  orchil-gatherers  and  flshermen  who  re- 
sort to  the  island,  eat  the  roots  when  pre- 
vented by  weather  from  getting  better 
food  from  Madeira :  therefore  the  plant  is 
becoming  scarce.  The  roots  have  long 
curved  hom-IIke  divisions,  black  outward- 
ly, farinaceous  and  white  within,  and  much 
more  flbrous  than  those  of  a  carrot.  They 
are  eaten  raw  or  boiled— when  raw  tasting 
like  earth-nuts,  and  stringy  and  insipid 
when  boiled.  The  Portuguese  call  it  Rock 
Carrot,  Cenoula  da  Rocha 

The  nearest  relationship  of  the  genus  is 
with  Melanoselinum,  from  which  it  differs 
at  first  sight  in  the  finely  divided  foliage, 
but  more  especially  in  the  fruits,  which  are 
dorsally  compressed,  with  fourteen  ribs — 
the  ribs  of  a  corky  consistence  and  entire, 
whereas  in  Melanoselinum  they  are  thin 
and  toothed.  Under  the  four  dorsal  se- 
condary ribs  of  each  carpel  (not  under  all) 
are  vlttse,  and  two  broader  than  the  others 
on  the  inner  fiace  of  the  carpel.  The  plant 
is  cultivated  at  Kew.  [A.  A.  B.2 

MONJOLI.    Cordia. 

MONKEY  BREAD.  The  frolt  of  Adan- 
sonia  digitata. 

MONKEY-FLOWER.    Mimidus. 

MONKEY- POT.  The  woody  pericarp  of 
Lecythis  OUaria. 

MONKEY  PUZZLE.  Araucaria  imbri- 
eata. 

MONK-FLOWER.   MonaehaTUhus. 

MONKSHOOD.  Aeonitum  Napellus ;  also 
Dieli/tra  Cu,cullaria.  ' 
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MONKAIE  DU  PAPE.orMONNAYERE. 
(Ft.)    Lunaria  annua. 

MONNIERIA,  Bometimes  written  Ifoni- 
era,  in  honour  of  Wlllfam  le  Monnier.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  Jardin  da  Roi  at 
Paris,  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  Butaeem, 
represented  by  a  single  specieSflf.  trifoliatat 
a  native  of  the  sea-shore  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. The  calyx  consists  of  Ave  unequal 
sepals ;  corolla  two-lipped,  the  upper  en- 
tire, the  lower  f our-lobed ;  stamens  five, 
two  fertile  and  three  sterile  joined  toge- 
ther ;  ovaries  five ;  fruit  capsumr  flve-valv- 
ed,  each  carpel  with  one  seed.  pkL  T.  M.] 

MONNINA.  A  genus  of  PolygalacetBt 
consisting  of  herbs  mostly  erect,  shrubs,  or 
even  small  l^ees,  with  alternate  or  scatter- 
ed entire  leaves,  and  flowers  usually  rather 
small,  in  terminal  or  rarely  axillary  racemes 
or  spikes.  The  calyx  has  the  two  large 
wlng^like  sepals  of  PotygdUht  and  the  sta- 
mens are  nearly  the  same ;  but  the  corolla 
Is  very  different,  having,  besides  the  large 
petal  called  the  keel,  only  two  small  ones 
adhering  to  it  on  the  inner  side,  not  over- 
lapping it ;  and  the  fruit  is  indehiscent, 
either  a  fleshy  drupe,  or  surrounded  by  a 
winged  border.  There  are  about  fifty  spe- 
cies, all  natives  of  South  America,  and 
chiefly  from  the  Andes,  extending  from 
South  Chill  almost  to  Mexico.  The  bark  of 
the  root  of  some  of  the  Peruvian  species, 
especially  M.  polystatihya  and  stUidfolia^  is 
moulded  into  bails  and  used  both  medici- 
nally and  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  also 
by  the  silversmiths  of  Huanaco  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing  wrought  silver. 

MONNOyIsrB.  (Pr.)  Lyfimackia  Nxanr 
rKularia\  also  ThJaspi  arvense. 

MONO.  In  Greek  compounds  =  one ;  as 
monanthoa,  one4owered. 

MONOCARPOUS.  Producing  fruit  but 
once  in  its  life,  as  an  annual,  or  such 
perennials  as  the  American  aloe,  which 
always  perishes  after  flowering. 

MONOCHiBTUM.  Shrubs  or  under- 
sbmbs  of  the  order  MeUutomaeecB,  natives 
mostly  of  mountainous  regions  from 
Mexico  to  Columbia  and  Peru,  and  num- 
bering about  twenty  species.  They  have 
three  to  seven-nerved  leaves,  with  the 
nerves  impressed  so  as  to  give  the  upper 
surface  a  channelled  appearance,  and  pur- 
ple or  violet  flowers.  Their  floral  envelopes 
are  In  fours,  and  their  stamens  double  as 
many  and  alternately  unequal,  with  the 
fllamenta  complanate,  and  ttiose  of  the 
small  or  sterile  authored  ones  longer  than 
the  others.  The  anthers  are  subulate  and 
one-pored  at  their  acute  apices,  and  have 
the  connective  extended  into  a  tail  behind 
them.  M.  enaiferum  Is  a  beautiful  green- 
house plant  [A.  8.] 

MONO0HILU&  A  smaU  East  Indian 
genus  of  orchids,  belonging  to  the  Phym- 
ridMB,  and  having  the  habit  of  Chodyera. 
Its  principal  characteristics  consist  in  the 
side  sepals  being  free  beneath  the  Up,  and 
the  htnd  one  agglutinated  to  the  petals ; 


in  the  lip  adhering  to  the  column,  being 
without  a  spur  at  its  base,  and  having  a 
membranous  split  limb  much  larger  than 
the  sepals ;  and  in  its  short  terete  co- 
lumn having  a  glandular  swelling  on 
each  side,  but  no  flnger-like  processes  as 
in  the  allied  genus  Cheirostylia.       [A.  6.] 

MONOOHLAMYDEJL  A  subclass  of 
dicotyledons,  containing  plants  having 
either  a  single  floral  envelope  (a  caiyx)  or 
none.  It  Includes  many  natural  orders  of 
dicotyledons  in  which  the  parts  of  the  flow- 
er are  incomplete, and  in  which  the  flowers 
are  unisexual;  and  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  ApetdUB  of  J  ussleu.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MONOCHLAMTDEOUS.  Haviog  'but 
one  floral  envelope. 

MONOCHORIA.  A  genus  of  Pontedera- 
eecB,  differing  from  Pontederia\n  the  three- 
celled  and  many-seeded  capsule,  and  from 
Eiehomia  in  the  stamens  being  Inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  perianth, 
the  anterior  one  longer  than  the  others. 
They  are  aquatic  tropical  herbs.  M.  vagU 
nalist  an  Indian  plant  with  oblong-lanceo- 
late cordate  leaves  and  hollow  leafstalks, 
is  eaten  when  young  as  a  potherb.  It  Is 
also  used  as  a  native  remedy  in  liver  com- 
plaints and  disorders  of  the  stomach ;  when 
chewed  it  is  considered  as  a  remedy  for 
toothache,  and  it  is  used  internally  and  ex- 
ternally for  other  complaints.     [J.  T.  8.] 

MONOCLINOUS.  Having  the  two  sexes 
in  the  same  flower ;  hermaphrodite. 

MONOCOTYLEDONS.  (EndogencB,  Undo- 
gens,  AmpMbrya.)  One  of  the  primary 
classes  in  the  natural  system.  The  plants 
which  it  comprises  have  a  cellular  and  vas- 
cular system,  the  latter  consisting  partly 
of  elastic  spiral  vessels.  The  woody  stem, 
as  in  palms,  is  usually  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical, simple,  and  unbranched  ;  there  is 
no  true  separable  bark,  no  concentric  zones, 
and  no  true  pith.  The  wood  is  endogenous, 
i.e.  It  Increases  by  additions  which  first 
tend  towards  the  centre  and  then  curve 
outwards  in  an  interlacing  manner  to- 
wards the  circumference,  where  much 
bard  ligneous  matter  Is  deposited,  so  as  to 
make  the  exterior  the  hardest  part.  The 
development  of  the  stem  usually  takes 
place  by  a  single  central  and  terminal  bud, 
but  occasionally  lateral  buds  are  produced, 
and  at  times  the  stem  is  hollow.  The  leaves 
are  parallel-veined,  except  in  the  subclass 
Dictyogens,  where  a  kind  of  reticulation  is 
visible.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  ternary  manner,  and  they  are 
in  some  cases  petaloid,  sometimes  scaly  or 
glumaceous.  The  ovules  are  contained  in 
an  ovary,  and  are  fertilised  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  The  em- 
bryo has  one  cotyledon,  and  the  germina- 
tion is  endorhizal.  The  subclasses  are  : 
DictyogeruB,  PetaUndem  or  Floridop,  and  Glu- 
mifercB  or  GlvmacecB.  [J,  H.  B.] 

MONOOOTYLEDONOUS.  Having  only 
one  cotyledon,  or  if  two  are  present,  then 
having  one  much  smaller  than  the  other, 
and  on  a  different  leveL 
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MONOCYSTia  A  genus  of  Zingiberor 
eeas,  represented  by  a  Chinese  herbaceous 
pUnt,  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
In  a  terminal  cluster.  The  latter  have  a  tu- 
bular calyx  contracted  at  the  throat,  the 
limb  short,  three-lobed ;  a  corolla  with  a 
short  tube,  and  the  outer  Umb-segments 
linear  and  hooded  at  the  point,  the  inner 
lateral  ones  very  small,  and  the  central  one 
or  lip  large  roundish  and  crisped  at  the 
margin  ;  a  linear  filament ;  and  an  Inferior 
one-celled  ovary,  with  one  erect  ovule. 
The  style  passes  between  the  lobes  of  the 
anther,  and  terminates  In  a  fleshy  concave 
stigma.  [M.  T.  M.J 

JlONODICHLAMYDEOUa  Having  in- 
differently either  a  calyx  only,  or  boiu 
calyx  and  corolla. 

MONODOIIA.  Until  recently  only  a  sin- 
gle species  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
Ananaceas  was  known,  but  a  second  has 
been  found  in  western  tropical  Africa. 
The  original  species,  M.  Jitfrittiea,  was 
described  from  specimens  obtained  from 
Jamaica,  where  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  from  South  America,  but 
there  is  more  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
taken  there  by  the  negroes  from  Western 
Africa.  The  genus  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  anomalous  among  its  congeners, 
on  account  of  its  ovary  being  supposed  to 
consist  of  «  single  carpel,  with  the  nume- 
rous ovules  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
its  inner  surface;  but  It  has  lately  been 
shown  that  it  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  order,  the  ovary  being 
la  reality  compdund,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous carpels  united  together,  the  pUcentas 
becoming  confluent,  and  giving  theappear- 
ance  of  the  ovules  being  Irregularly  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  surface.  The  Jamaica 
species  is  a  small  tree  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  the  African  a  shrub  seven  feet 
high.  Their  flowers  are  solitary,  large, 
and  8wee^scented,  and  are  characterised 
by  their  three  outer  petals  being  large  and 
spreading  with  crisped  or  waved  edges, 
and  the  three  inner  ones  heart-shaped  and 
erect,  meeting  together  at  their  apices. 
The  fruit  is  perfectly  smooth,  nearly  glo- 
bular, and  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
containing  a  number  of  seeds  packed  close 
together  with  great  regularity  In  the 
midst  of  a  quantity  of  pulp. 

The  outer  petals  of  the  flowers  of  M. 
MyrisHca  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
variegated  with  purple  spots,  and  the  in- 
ner whitish  on  the  outside  and  downy, 
but  shining  and  pale  yellow  with  crimson 
spots  inside.  Its  seeds  contain  a  quantity 
of  aromatic  oil  which  imparts  to  them  the 
odour  and  flavour  of  nutmegs ;  and  as  they 
likewise  possess  the  same  kind  of  interior 
structure,  they  are  commonly  called  Ja- 
maica or  American  Nutmegs,  or  Calabash 
Nutmegs  from  the  entire  fruit  resembling 
a  smaU  calabash.  [A.  S.] 

MONCECIona  Having  male-and  female 
organs  In  different  flowers  on  the  same 
plant— thus :  expressed  by  signs.  <^—  y . 

MONOGAMIA  (adj.  MONOGAMIC).  Hav- 


I  Ing  flowers  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
not  collected  in  a  capitulum. 

M0N06RAMMA.  A  small  group  of  mi- 
nute gramlnlform  orrachiform  ferns,  with 
simple  or  forked  fronds,  and  having  a  non- 
Induslate  line  of  spore-cases  near  the  apex 
of  the  frond,  the  receptacle  consisting  of  a 
portion  of  the  costa.  In  one  set  the  sort 
He  In  a  longitudinal  depression  of  the 
gramlnlform  fronds ;  while  In  another  they 
occupy  a  vaglnlform  expansion  of  the^ra- 
chtform  fi-onds.  They  occur  In  the  tropics 
of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  [T.  M.] 

MONOGTNOUS.  Having  but  one  style, 
even  although  many  carpels  be  present. 

UONOIOOUS.   The  same  as  Monoecious. 

MONOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  Chenapodia- 
eecB  from  North  America  and  Arctic  Siberia, 
with  polygamous  monandrous  flowers,  and 
two  styles  united  at  the  base,  destitute  of 
perianth  but  furnished  with  an  herbaceous 
scale.  The  utricle  Is  compressed  with  a 
vertical  seed,  having  a  snbcrustaceons  In- 
tegument It  Is  a  branched  annual,  with 
scattered  stalked  lanceolate,  often  trlfid 
leaves,  and  axillary  glomerules  of  small 
I  green  dry  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.3 

I      MONOLOPHUS.    A  genus  of  Zingiberct' 

I  cecB,  represented  by  an  Indian  herbaceous 

,  plant,  with  flbrous  roots,  oblong  leaves, 

;  flowers  In  a  terminal  spike,  enclosed  at  the 

base  within  a  bract.    The  calyx  is  tubular, 

the  tube  of  the  corolla  elongated.  Its  outer 

segments  narrow   equal,  the  Inner  ones 

wider,  two  equal,  and  a  third,  the  lip.  larger 

and  cleft ;  flbunent  prolonged  beyond  the 

anther  Into    a  reflexed  strap-like  body: 

ovary  three-celled.  [M.  T.  M.3 

MONOLOPIA.  A  genus  of  OompoHttB 
of  the  tribe  AiMiemideae,  consisting  of  two 
Califomian  woolly  annuals,  with  narrow 
entire  or  scarcely  toothed  leaves,  and  soli- 
tary terminal  flower-heads  3'ellow  and  rar 
diating.  The  Involucral  scales  are  in  a 
single  row  and  united  below,  the  receptacle 
convex  and  naked,  and  the  achenes  with- 
out pappus,  the  inner  ones  apparently 
abortive.  One  species.  If.  tm^or.  Is  rather 
showy. 

MONOPETALOUa  Having  all  the  pe- 
tals united  by  their  edges. 

MONOPHYLLOUS.  Having  only  one 
leaf,  or  several  leaves  united  by  their 
edges  Into  one. 

MONOPLOCA.  A  genus  of  CnudfercB 
from  South-west  Australia,  with  narrowly 
linear  leaves,  and  a  compressed  snborblcu- 
lar  deeply  bifid  pouch,  two-valved,  with  the 
valves  winged  on  the  back,  and  each  cell 
containing  one  seed.  [J.  T.  SJ 

MONOPSia  A  genus  of  Lobeliaeea,  con- 
sisting of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of 
Australia,  having  weak  prostrate  stems, 
and  perfect  or  occasionally  dioecious  flow- 
ers, borne  on  long  axillary  stalks  or  in 
terminal  tuftg.   The  tube  of  the  coroUa  is 
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•lit  along  Its  tipper  edge.  Its  limb  divided 
into  flye  nearly  regular  segments :  hence 
the  name  of  tbe  genus,  implying  uni- 
formity, as  irregular  flowers  are  most  com- 
mon in  this  onl<er.  M.  Speettlvm  is  a  pretty 
little  plant  with  blue  flowers.    [M.  T.  M.] 

MOKOPTEROUS.    Having  one  wing. 

MOKOPYRSNOUa  Containing  one 
stone. 

MONOS.  A  Spanish  name  for  MeUcoeca 
bijuga. 

MOWOSEPALOUS.  Having  the  sepals 
all  united  Into  one  body  by  their  edges. 

M0N08TICH0US.  Arranged  in  one  row. 

MONOTAXIS.  Agenxi%otEttphoiHriaeea 
of  the  tribe  CrotonecB,  allied  in  structure  to 
JatTopha,  but  very  different  in  appearance. 
It  consists  of  two  or  three  small  Austra- 
lian shrubs  or  nndershrubs  with  narrow 
almost  heath-like  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
In  little  terminal  or  axillary  cymes,  the 
central  flower  usually  female,  the  others 
males.  The  latter  have  small  white  petals, 
the  females  have  none. 

MONOTOCA  A  genus  of  SpacridaeecB, 
having  a  flve-lobed  calyx  with  two  bracts 
at  the  base,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with 
five  smooth  lobes,  stamens  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  and  a  lobed  cup-shaped  disk. 
The  seed-vessel  is  a  nearly  globose  berry 
containing  a  single  seed.  They  are  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania,  and  have  oblong  or 
lanceolate  striated  entire  leaves,  gene- 
rally grey  on  the  under  side,  and  small 
white  ol^n  dioecious  flowers  borne  on 
axillary  or  terminal  spikes.  [R.  H.J 

MONOTROPAOB-SL  {Fir^rapea.)  A  nar 
tnral  order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons  be- 
longing to  Lindley'8  erlcal  alliance  of  hy- 
p<^nmous  Exogens.  Parasitic  plants  of  a 
brown  colour,  allied  to  PyrolacecB,  but 
differing  in  the  scaly  stems,  in  the  longi- 
tudinal dehiscence  of  their  anthers,  and 
in  their  minute  embryo  being  at  the  apex 
of  the  albumen.  They  are  considered  by 
many  as  a  suborder  otEricacece,  from  which 
their  habit,  their  anthertne  dehiscence, 
loose  testa,  and  minute  embryo  separate 
them.  Chiefly  parasitic  on  flrs  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  The  six  genera 
eamprise  ajbont  ten  species.       [J.  H.  B.] 

MONOTROPA  The  typical  genus  of 
Monotropacetef  distinguished  by  the  cover- 
ing of  the  flower  being  single  and  deeply 
five-cleft;  and  the  stamens  ten,  emitting 
their  poUen  by  transverse  openings  near 
the  middle  of  the  anther.  The  species  are 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees.     [G.  D.] 

H0N80NIA.  A  genus  of  Qeraniaeea 
from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  distinguished 
by  having  five  equal  sepals,  flve  equal 
petal8,  and  fifteen  stamens  disposed  In  flve 
bundles  or  ail  united.  The  genus  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections.  OdontopettUum, 
consisting  of  herbs,  with  alternate  lobed 
or  multlfid  leaves,  and  one-flowered  pe- 
duncles with  an  involucre  in  the  middle  of 


each  ;  petals  oblong,  toothed  at  the  apex; 
stamens  in  flve  bundles.  HolopeteUum, 
herbs  with  alternate  oval  toothed  leaves, 
and  one-flowered  peduncles  with  two  or 
twt>-flowered  with  four  bracts ;  petals  ob- 
ovate  crenulate;  stamens  in  flve  bundles. 
Sarcocaulont  plants  with  shrubby  fleshy 
spiny  stems,  alternate  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  one-flowered  peduncles  with  two 
bracts  in  the  middle ;  petals  entire ;  star 
mens  monadeli^ous.  M.  spinosa  or  Bur- 
manni,  which  belongs  to  the  last  section, 
has  a  stem  which  bums  like  a  torch,  and 
emits  an  agreeable  odour.         [J.  T.  8.] 

MONSTERA  A  curious  genus  of  tropi- 
cal American  herbs  belonging  to  the  Aro 
eeas.  They  are  climbing  plants,  with  stalked 
leaves,  the  stalks  invested  at  the  base  by 
a  sheath,  the  blades  entire  or  perforated 
with  holes,  and  ultimately  divided  at  the 
margin.  The  leaf-buds  are  placed  at  some 
distance  above  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
spa  the  is  deciduous,  the  spadix  sessile, 
with  female  flowers  below,  hermaphrodite 
ones  above ;  stamens  of  the  upper  flowers 
with  flattened  filaments,  and  two-celled 
anthers,  opening  by  a  short  lateral  slit; 
ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  with  two  in- 
verted ovules;  style  short,  conical.  The 
fruits  are  succulent,  fused  together,  and 
ultimately  casting  off  their  outer  skin ; 
and  the  seeds  are  compressed,  Imbedded 
In  pulp. 

M.  Adanaoniit  more  generally  known  by 
the  old  name  of  Dracontium  pertusumt  Is 
frequently  cultivated  In  hothouses  for  the 
singrularity  of  its  leaves,  which  appear  as 
if  holes  had  been  cut  through  them  at  irre- 
gular intervals.  The  plant  is  reputed  to 
possess  caustic  properties.  M.  Trecul,  who 
has  examined  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  holes  in  the  leaves,  says  that  they  are 
the  result  of  changes  that  take  place  In  the 
tissue  of  tbe  leaf  whereby  ultimately  the 
outer  skin  or  epidermis  becomes  torn,  and 
a  hole  is  produced,  the  size  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  age  of  the  leaf  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  and  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Imperfect  development  of 
lobes  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed. 
M,  delicioaa,  a  Mexican  species,  has  a  suc- 
culent fruit,  with  a  luscious  pine  apple 
flavour.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MONSTROSITY.  Any  unusual  kind  of 
development,  or  absence  of  development. 

MONTAGNITES.  A  genus  of  Fungi  beaiv 
ing  affinities  on  the  one  side  to  Agarieus, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  higher  Qasteromy- 
cetesy  from  which  It  differs  in  having  regu- 
lar gills.  There  is  a  universal  veil  continu- 
ous with  the  cuticle  of  the  pileus,  which 
as  it  bursts  exposes  a  large  portion  of  the 
dry  gills,  much  In  the  sameway  as  the  gills 
on  a  smaller  scale  are  exposed  in  Agaricus 
ptuillua.  The  genus  occurs  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  North  Africa,  in  the  steppes  of 
Asia,  and  In  Texas.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MONT-ETNA    (Pr.)    Ttdipa  turcica. 

MONT-JOLl  DB  CAYENNE.  (Pr.)  Lanr 
tana  inwlttcrata. 
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MONTE-AU-CIEL.  (Fr.)  Polygmium  on- 
ewtale. 

MONTEZUMA.  A  Mexican  sterculiaceona 
tree,  said  to  be  very  handsome,  but  only 
known  by  descriptions  made  from  MoQlno 
and  Sesse's  Mexican  drawings.  It  appears 
to  form  a  distinct  genus  of  the  tribe  Bom- 


MONTIA.  A  minute  aquatic  belonging 
to  the  order  Portutocoeeo!.  The  whole  plant, 
which  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  is  succulent,  and  furnished  with 
opposite  spathulate  leaves,  in  the  axils  of 
which,  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  are  a 
few  very  small  flowers,  having  five  petals 
united  into  a  tube  which  is  split  on  one  side. 
M.fontana,  Water  Blinks,  or  Water  Chick- 
weed,  is  common  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
especially  on  a  gravelly  soil,  and  has,  like 
many  other  aquatic  plants,  a  wide  geogra- 
phical range.  CO.  A.  J.] 

MONTINTA.  A  genns  of  onagrads,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  stamens  and  pistils 
on  separate  plants,  the  flowers  of  each  hav- 
ing the  border  of  the  caTyx  four-toothed; 
the  corolla  in  four  divisions  ;  the  style 
two-cleft  at  the  apex ;  and  the  seed-vessel 
two-valved,  two-celled,  and  crowned  by  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx.  M.  aeria,  the  only  spe- 
cies, is  a  Cape  shrub,  with  acute  fleshy  and 
alternate  leaves.  It  was  named  In  honour 
of  Montin,  a  Swedish  botanist.       [G.  D.] 

MOOCHERUS.  A  gum-resin  obtained 
in  India  from  Bombax  malabaricum. 

MOOJANEE.  An  Indian  name  for  PhOr 
seoluB  trUobua. 

MOON-FLOWER.  Chrysanthemum  «e- 
getum ;  also  Ipomcea  boncMiox. 

MOONG.    Indian  varieties  of  Gram. 

MOON-PENNT.  Chrysanthemum  Leucan- 


MOON-SEED.    Menispermum, 

MOONWORT.  Rumex  Lunaria;  also 
Botrychium.  Lunaria. 

MOONYAH.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Arundo  Karka. 

MOOQL.  An  Arab  name  lox  Gum  Bdel- 
lium. 

MOORBALLS.  The  common  name  of 
Com^erva  cegagropila,  an  Alga  which  forms 
compact  spohge-llke  balls  at  the  bottom  of 
freshwater  lakes.  The  whble  plant  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  branched  articulated 
green  threads  constricted  at  the  joints 
somewhat  resembling  the  hair  balls  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  ruminants.  The  moor-, 
balls  exhibit  the  normal  growth  of  a  par- 
ticular Alga,  but  similar  substances  are 
found  occasionally  on  the  sea-coast,  which 
derive  their  origin  from  the  action  of  the 
waves,  exactly  as  masses  of  human  hair  are 
sometimes  rolled  by  the  waves  into  com- 
pact rounded  masses.  Moorba  II  s  are  some- 
times used  as  pen-wipers.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MOOR-BERRY.    Oxyeoceus  palustris. 


MOOROROFTIA-  A  little-known  genus 
of  Convolvulacete,  containing  two  species, 
from  Feoang.  They  are  twining  nnder- 
shrubs,  with  opposite  petlolate  leaves,  and 
axillary  peduncles  bearing  several  flowers ; 
the  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals;  tbe  co- 
rolla, which  has  been  seen  only  in  the  on- 
opened  flower,  is  then  densely  hairy ;  tbe 
berry  is  one-celled,  very  rarely  two-celled, 
and  one-seeded.  [W.  0.3 

MOORWORT.    Andromeda  pdifolia. 

MOOSB-WOOI>.   JHrca. 

MOOSKDANA.  An  Indian  name  for 
Abelmoschus  m,osehatus. 

MOOTCHIE-WOOD.  A  light  soft  Indian 
wood,  the  produce  of  Erythrina  indica. 

MOOTHA.  An  Indian  name  for  Cypertu 
rotundus  or  hexastachyua, 

MOOTHE,  orMETHA.  Indian  names  tor 
Fenugreek  seed.  ' 

MOPHA.    Bassia  laii/olia. 

.  MOQUILEA.  A  genus  of  Chrysobalanor' 
eece,  now  limited  to  two  or  three  tropical 
American  trees,  distinguished  from  Coue- 
pia  by  their  short  campanulate  calyx  ; 
and  ttom..Chry8abalanua  by  the  stamens 
inserted  sill  round  the  ovary,  by  the  race- 
mose inflorescence,  and  probably  also  by 
the  fruit,  which  is,  however,  insufficiently 
known.  Several  species  with  a  tubular  base 
to  the  calyx,  referred  to  Moquilea  by  some 
botanists,  belong  to  Couepia. 

MOQUINIA.  A  genus  of  Compositce,  of 
the  tribe  MutisieoB,  differing  from  Goehna- 
Ua  chiefly  in  its  dioecious  flower-heads.  It 
consists  of  three  or  four  Brazilian  shrabs, 
the  underside  of  whose  leaves  is. white 
cottony,  and  whose  Inflorescence  consists 
of  small  racemose  or  paniculate  flower- 
heads. 

MOR.   The  Malay  name  for  Myrrh. 

MORAOEJS.  {Sycoidece,  Morads.)  A  natu- 
ral order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  Lindley's  urtical  alli- 
ance of  diclinous  Exogens.  By  many  bo- 
tanists it  is  considered  a  suborder  of  Arto- 
carpacecB.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  a  milky 
juice;  leaves  commonly  rough  and  iobed  i 
flowers  small  unisexual,  collected  in  heads 
spikes  or  catkins.  The  calyx  of  the  male 
flowers  Is  either  wanting,  or  three  to 
four-parted,  with  three  to  four  stamens, 
opposite  its  segments,  the  anthers  open- 
ing lengthwise.  The  female  flowers  have 
three  four  or  sometimes  flve  sepals,  and  a 
one-celled  ovary,  with  solitary  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  a  succulent  sorosis  or  syco- 
nns.  Natives  of  temperate  and  tropical 
climates.  The  plants  abound  in  milky  juice 
yielding  caoutchouc;  their  fruit  is  often 
bland  and  nutritious,  while  their  bark 
yields  flbres.  The  mulberries,  Morus  nigra 
and  aJba,  belong  to  the  order ;  as  does  Ficua 
Cariea  the  common  flg,  Syeomorus  anti- 
quorum  the  Sycomore  flg,  and  Broussone- 
tia  papyri/era  the  paper  mulberry.  Vari- 
ous species  of  Ficus  and  Vrostigma  supply 
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india-rubber.  There  are  twenty-two  ge- 
nera, and  about  200  species.       [J.  H.  B.] 

MORA.  The  Mora  of  Guiana,  M.  excelsa, 
a  gigantic  timber  tree,  forms  a  genus  of 
Leguminosce,  of  the  tribe  CcesalpiniecB.  Ex- 
tensive forests  of  it  exist  in  British 
Quiana  and  the  island  of  Trinidad,  it  being 
one  of  those  trees  which  grow  together  in 
large  masses  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  kind.  It  grows  from  a  hundred  and 
thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  and 
as  the  trunks  are  branchless  to  near  the 
top,  logs  three  or  four  feet  square  and  near- 
ly a  hundred  feet  long  are  obtainable  exclu- 
sive of  sap-wood.  Its  wood  is  exceedingly 
tough  and  close-grained,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Mora  timber,  is  now  imported  into 
this  country  in  considerable  quantities  for 
the  use  of  our  ship-builders,  it  being  one  of 
the  few  timbers  admitted  into  Lloyd's  list 
of  ship-building  woods.  One  of  its  most 
valuable  properties  is  its  non-liability  to 
splinter,  even  rivalling  oak  in  this  respect, 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  toughest  woods 
known.  The  Mora  tree  has  large  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  dense  com- 
pound spikes  about  eight  or  ten  Inches 
long.  These  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx,  five 
or  six  equal  petals,  and  ten  or  twelve  long 
stamens,  every  alternate  one  of  which  is 
sterile ;  these  are  followed  by  hard  woody 
pods,  containing  a  solitary  large  kidney- 
I  shaped  seed.  The  bark  of  the  Mora  is 
astringent  and  useful  for  tanning,  although 
It  does  not  contain  sufficient  tannin  to  en- 
able it  to  be  substituted  for  oak  bark ;  and 
the  seeds  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  food  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  [A.  8.] 

M0R2BA.  A  numerous  South  African 
genus  of  IridacetB,  closely  related  to  Iria 
itself,  and  containing  many  species  with 
very  brilliant  sweet-scented  flowers.  All 
its  species  have  two-ranked  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  their  flower-stalks  have  long 
slightly  overlapping  spathes.  The  peri- 
anth has  three  broad  spreading  or  reflexed 
outer  segments,  and  three  narrower  inner 
ones.  The  three  stamens  are  distinct ;  the 
style  slender,  and  bearing  three  petal-like 
bifld  or  rarely  multifld  stigmas  opposite 
the  stamens.  [A.  S.] 

MORASS- WEED.    Ceralophyllum  demer- 

MORCHELLA.  A  genus  of  ascomy- 
oetous  Pungit  distinguished  by  a  deeply 
pitted  naked  head  supported  on  a  pedun- 
cle. The  depressions  are  sometimes  re- 
gular, but  occasionally  they  assume  the 
appearance  of  mere  furrows  with  wrinkle- 
like  interstices.  The  common  Morel  is  a 
familiar  example.  The  genus  occurs  both 
in  the  north  and  south  hemispheres,  but 
does  not  seem  to  like  a  very  hot  climate. 
The  fractiflcation  is  very  like  that  of 
HOceUa,  [M.  J.  B.] 

MOR^  DEMI-DEUIL.  (Pr.)  MorcBalu- 
geru.    —  ENGAINEB.    Moraa  Northiana. 

MOREL.  The  common  name  of  Mor- 
ekeUa  esetdenta,  which,  under  a  variety  of 
forms,  occors  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


It  is  occasionally  plentiful  in  this  country, 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  sold  by  the 
oilmen  comes  from  Germany.  A  large 
quantity  is  collected  in  Kashmir.  As  it 
dries  very  readily,  and  may  be  kept  for  some 
time,  it  is  much  used  by  cooks  to  flavour 
gravies.  It  is  also  dressed  in  various  wa>'s 
when  fresh,  and  makes  an  excellent  dish 
if  stuffed  with  flnely  minced  white  meat. 
When  plentiful  it  may  be  advantageously 
employed  instead  of  mushrooms  to  make 
ket<;hup.   Morels  are  particularly  fond  of 
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burnt  soil,  and  the  collection  of  them  Is 
so  profitable  to  the  peasants  in  Germany, 
!;hat  they  were  formerly  in  the  halitt  of 
setting  fire  to  the  woods  to  encourage  their 
growth,  till  the  practice  was  made  punish- 
able by  a  special  law.  M.  aemilibera  may  be 
known  from  the  common  Morel  by  the 
border  being  quite  free  for  some  distance. 
It  has  a  bad  reputation,  and  requires,  there- 
fore, some  caution  in  its  use.     CM.  J.  B.] 

MOREL,  GREAT.    Atropa    Belladonna. 
— ,  PETTY.    Solanum  nigrum. 
MORELLA.    A  variety  of  cherry. 

MORELLE.  (Vr.)  Solanum.  —  XgRAP- 
PES,  or  GRANDE  DBS  INDES.  Phytolacca. 

MORBNE.    (Pr.)    HydrocharU. 

MORENIA.  A  genus  of  palms  confined 
to  the  mountains  of  Peru,  allied  to  Hyo- 
phorbe  and  Kunthiat  and  composed  of  two 
species,  M.  /ragrana  and  M.  Pdppigiana, 
both  <if  which  have  a  thin  unarmed  reed- 
like trunk,  terminal  plnnatisect  leaves, 
dioecious  white  or  yellow  fiowers  and  a  one- 
seeded  berry.  [B.  8.] 

MORETTIA.  A  genus  of  Omeiferce,  con- 
taining an  Egyptian  herb,  with  grey  stel- 
lately  pubescent  obovate  leaves,  and  erect 
racemes,  the  pedicels  with  leaf-like  bracts 
at  the  base  exceeding  the  fiowers ;  pouch 
dehiscent,  oblong,  slightly  compressed, 
with  an  oblong  partition  and  short  style ; 
valves  concave,  produced  within  into  a 
small  partition  separating  the  seeds,  which 
are  round.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MORGALLE.  African  hemp,  the  fibre  of 
Sanseviera  gvineensia. 

MORGELINE.    Veronica  hederaeea. 
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M0R6INATB.    (Fr.)    ElaHne. 

MORIA.  The  parts  of  a  flower  In  gene- 
ral; as  pentamariuSf  which  signifies  all 
the  parts  being  arranged  In  fives. 

MORICAITDIA.  A  genus  of  Crud/eroB, 
containing  about  half  a  dozen  species,  na- 
tivee  of  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa, 
and  Western  Asia.  These  are  glaucous 
smooth  herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  at  the 
base,  with  entire  stem-clasping  or  pln- 
nately  cut  leaves,  and  large  purple  or  rose 
flowers,  succeeded  by  long  narrow  sillqut- 
form  pods  with  flat  or  keeled  valves,  and 
either  beakless  or  with  a  compressed  some- 
times one-seeded  beak,  ending  in  a  short 
style,  the  stigmas  united  into  an  erect 
cone.  [A.  a] 

MORILLE  COMESTIBLE.  (Pr.)  Mar- 
chella  esculerUa, 

MORINA.  A  genus  of  Dipsaeece^  distin- 
guished by  the  tubular  irregular  corolla 
and  four  stamens  either  didynamous  or 
united  in  two  pairs.  It  consists  of  four  or 
five  species  natives  of  the  Levant  and 
Central  Asia.  They  are  erect  thistle-like 
herbs  with  oblong  prickly-toothed  leaves, 
and  pink  flowers  in  dense  whorls  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  short  floral  leaves.  M. 
longifolia,  from  the  Himalaya,  has  been  in- 
troduced into  European  gardens. 

UORINDA.  A  genus  of  (7{7ieh<macea!,  con- 
taining between  thirty  and  forty  species 
almost  confined  to  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  A  few  of  them  are  climbing  plants, 
but  the  greater  portion  are  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  usually  having  opposite  but  occa- 
sionally whorled  leaves,  with  thin  entire 
stipules  united  at  the  base  within  the  leaf- 
stalks ;  and  flowers  in  dense  heads  on  stalks 
produced  either  singly  or  several  together 
in  Che  axils  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  The  fruit  Is  fleshy,  and  con- 
sists of  the  berries  of  the  several  flowers 
in  a  head  united  into  one  compound  berry. 

The  roots  and  bark  of  severe  species  of 
Morinda  are  useful  in  their  native  coun- 
tries on  account  of  their  dyeing  properties, 
but  their  colours  are  not  rery  permanent. 
Amongst  those  most  commonly  used,  the 
following  are  all  small  trees  common  in 
India  and  very  closely  allied  to  each  other : 
M.  citrifolia,  used  in  Madras  for  dyeing  red 
turbans ;  M.  tinctoria,  the  Ach  root ;  and 
M.  bracteata,  the  bark  of  which  contains 
two  colours,  a  red  and  a  yellow  changing 
to  crimson  upon  the  application  of  alkalies, 
but  though  commonly  used  in  India,  the 
colours  obtained  from  it  are  very  dull.  M. 
umbellatat  also  used  for  dyeing,  has  climb- 
ing stems  which  the  Cingalese  employ 
instead  of  ropes  for  tying  fences.  The 
fruits  of  several  species  are  eatable,  but 
insipid.  [A.  S.] 

MORINGAOEvB.  {Mortngada.)  A  natural 
order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons,  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  violal  alliance  of  hypogy- 
nous  Exogens.  Trees  with  blplnnate  or  tri- 
pinnate  stlpuled  leaves,  allied  to  legumi- 
nous plants ;  calyx  five-parted ;  petals  five 


rather  unequal,  the  upper  one  ascending ; 
stamens  eight  or  ten,  perlgynous,  the  flUk* 
ments  slightly  petaloid,  callous,  and  hairy 
at  the  base,  the  anthers  simple,  one-celled  ; 
disk  lining  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  ovary  su- 
I  perior.  stlpitate,  one-celled,  the  ovules  at- 
{  tached  to  parietal  placentas;  styleflltforai; 
'  stigma  simple.    Fruit  a  pod-like  three- 
valved  capsule ;  seeds  numerous,  half  bu- 
ried in  the  spongy  substance  of  the  valves, 
sometimes  winged.    Natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Arabia,  with  pungent  and  aro- 
matic properties.  [J.  H.  BO 

MORINOA.  The  only  genus  of  Morinaor- 
eeat,  and  having,  therefore,  the  characters 
of  the  order.  It  is  a  peculiar  genus,  havtner 
the  general  appearance  of  LeguminoaoSp 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  odd  petal  being- 
inferior,  the  anthers  one-celled,  the  ovary 
tricarpellary,  and  the  ovules  anatropal. 
There  are  three  species,  natives  of  Nortli 
Africa,  the  warm  parts  of  Western  Asia, 
and  the  East  Indies.  The  seedsof  If.ptery- 
gosperma,  the  Horse-radish  tree,  are  wingr- 
ed,  and  are  called  Ben-nuts ;  from  them  is 
procured  a  fluid  oil  used  by  watchmakers, 
and  called  oil  of  Ben ;  the  root  is  pungent 
and  stimulant,  and  resembles  horse-radish 
in  its  taste.  [J.H.B.3 

MORISONIA.  The  name  of  a  West  In- 
dian tree  belonging  to  the  Capparidaceoe, 
and  so  called  in  memory  of  Robert  Moriaon, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford  In  1683. 
The  flowers  are  white,  axillary,  somewhat 
tufted,  with  a  distended  calyx,  corolla  of 
four  blunt  petals,  numerous  stamens  com- 
bined in  to  a  tubel)elow,  and  a  long-stalked 
ovary.    Fruit  succulent.  [M.  T.  MO 

MORITA.  A  Spanish  name  for  Madura 
tmctorict. 

MORITZIA.  A  genus  of  Boraginaeem 
allied  to  Anchuaa,  but  differing  in  Its  ex- 
scrted  stamens,  and  in  the  scales  which 
close  the  throat  of  the  corolla  being  frinered. 
It  is  a  Brazilian  herb,  with  the  habit  of  a 
MyosctiSt  the  radical  leaves  very  largre, 
those  of  the  stem  much  smaller  ciliated ; 
flowers  in  scorpioid  racemes,  small,  with  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla ;  nuts  shining-,  often 
by  abortion  reduced  to  one.        [J.  T.  8.3 

MORMODES.  The  species  of  MormoOea 
when  not  in  flower  are  undistingulshable 
from  Oatasetumt  having  the  same  fusiform 
stems  clothed  to  the  base  with  the  rem- 
nants of  fallen  leaves,  and  the  same  plicate 
sheathing-based  leavea  The  chief  technl. 
cal  points  by  which  It  is  distinguished  are 
the  want  of  cirrhi  upon  the  column;  the 
lip  being  membranous,  turned  upwards, 
and  often  shaped  something  like  a  saddle ; 
and  the  pollen-masses  being  four  In  num- 
ber, connate  in  pairs,  fixed  to  a  thick  cau- 
dlcle  which  adheres  to  a  fleshy  gland. 
About  a  dozen  or  fifteen  species  are  known 
all  of  them  natives  of  America  from  Mexico 
to  Caraccas.  Most  of  them  have  at  one 
time  or  other  been  cultivated  in  the  orchid 
houses  of  this  country,  where  they  are 
grown  more  for  their  singularity  than  for 
their  beauty.  [a.  8.3 
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MORNA.  A  genus  of  ComposUce,  allied 
to  Helichrpauvit  and  characterised  chiefly 
by  the  long  beak  of  its  achenes,  crowned 
by  a  pappus  of  simple  scabrous  bristles.  It 
has  since  been  Included,  with  Leptorhyn- 
chuSf  in  the  older  genus  Waitzia.  Some  of 
these  beautiful  everlastings  have  been  In- 
troduced Into  our  gardens  from  Swan 
River,  e. g.  M.nitida  with  golden  luvolucral  I 
scales,  and  M.  nivea  with  white  ones.  I 

MORNING  GLORT.    A  name  applied  to 
certain  species  of  Ipomoea  and  Pharbitis^  ! 
e.  g.  P.  hiapidWt  the  Convolvulus  major  of  , 
gardens.  i 

MOROCARPUS.  A  name  given  by  Sie-  I 
bold  and  Zuccarinl  to  a  genus  of  Urticaeece 
consisting  of  a  few  Japanese  and  East 
Asiatic  shrubs  or  undershrubs  which  have 
been  since  referred  to  the  older  genus  Ville- 
hnmea. 

MORONOBEA.  A  small  genus  of  C7«M{a- 
eea,  confined  to  the  West  Indies,  Guiana, 
and  Brazil.  Three  or  four  species  have  been 
described,  but  they  are  probably  not  all  dis- 
tinct. They  are  large  slender-stemmed 
trees,  with  branching  heads  of  dense  foli- 
age, the  leaves  being  of  a  lance-shaped  or 
elliptical  form  and  feather-veined,  and  the 
scarlet  flowers  borne  in  umbel-like  heads. 
Each  flower  has  two  outer  bracts,  a  calyx 
of  five  sepals,  a  corolla  of  flve  petals  twisted 
partly  round  each  other,  fifteen  or  twenty 
!  stamens  united  into  a  three  or  five-cleft 
tube,  and  a  five-celled  ovary  with  two  or 
several  ovules  in  each  cell. 
'  M.  eoecifua,  the  Hog  Gum  tree,  is  a  lofty 
straight-stemmed  tree  attaining  ninety  or 
a  hundred  feet  iu  height,  with  horizontally 
spreading  smooth  branches,  and  thick  en- 
tire glossy  leaves.  A  fluid  pellucid  juice 
exudes  from  incisions  in  the  trunk,  and 
after  a  short  exposure  hardens  into  a  yel- 
low resin  resembling  Burgundy  pitch  in 
appearan ce.  It  Is  said  that  in  Jamaica  bogs, 
when  wounded,  rub  the  injured  part  against 
the  tree,  so  as  to  smear  themselves  with 
the  resin,  which  possesses  vulnerary  pro- 
perties,and  hence  It  is  called  Hog  Gum.  The 
resin  has  been  employed  medicinally  as  a 
substitute  for  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  in 
Jamaica  pitch  plalsters  are  made  of  It.  In 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  where  it  is  called  Manl 
or  Oanani,  the  natives  make  torches  with 
it,  and  use  It  to  pitch  their  boats.  [A.  8.] 

MORPHOLOGY.  That  part  of  botany 
which  treats  of  the  transformations  of 
organs. 

MORPHOSIS.  The  manner  of  develop- 
ment ;  the  order  or  mode  in  which  organs 
form  themselves,  from  their  earliest  con- 
dition till  their  final  state. 

M0RPHU8.  In  Greek  compoundB=8hape 
or  appearance ;  whence  rhiaomorphoua,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  root. 

HORRENE.    JBydroeharis. 

HORRENIA  odorata  is  a  hoary  twining 
asclepiadaceous  plant  with  hastate  leaves, 
from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Paraguay.  It  has 
greenish  sweet-smelling  flowers,  with  flve 


erect  sepals ;  a  flve-parted  corolla  with  the 
segments  spreading  and  eventually  reflex- 
ed  ;  a  tubular  flve-angled  crown  with  flve 
obtuse  lobes  conniving  over  the  gynoste- 
gium ;  and  a  convex  stigma  with  a  central 
obscurely  two-lobed  aplculus.         [A.  8.] 

MORS  DU  DIABLE.  (Fr.)  Scdbiosa 
succisti.  —  DE  GRENOUILLE.  (Pr.)  Hy- 
drocharU  Morms^aruB. 

MORSGELINE.    (Pr.)    Staiaria  media. 

MORSUS  DIABOLI.  Bcabiosa.  -  GKL- 
IaITSM.  Lamium  amplexicaule.  —  RAN^ 
HydrocharU. 

MORT-AU-CHIBN.  (Pr.)  Colchieum  aur 
ttimnale.  — AUX-RATS.  Hameliapateru. 
—  -AU-CHANVRB.    Orobanche  ramosa. 

MORUNG-SAUL.  The  ship-bullding  tim- 
ber of  Shorea  robusta. 

MORUS.  The  Mulberry  genus,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Moroucecc^  has  representa- 
tives in  the  tropics  and  tempei-ate  regions 
of  Asia  and  America,  but  none  In  Europe 
or  Africa.  It  consists  of  milky  juiced  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  large  often  rough  entire 
or  lobed  deciduous  leaves,  and  unisexual 
grreenish-white  Inconspicuous  flowers,  the 
two  kinds  being  usually  in  separate  axil- 
lary catkin-like  spikes,  and  the  whole  of  the 
female  spike  ultimately  ripening  Into  an 
oblong  juicy  aggregate  fruit,  composed  of 
numerous  egg-shaped  compressed  achenes 
(or  true  fruits)  covered  hy  the  enlarged 
succulent  calyces.  Black  Mulberries  are 
eaten  as  a  dessert  fruit ;  besides  which  pre- 
serves and  a  kind  of  wine  are  made  from 
them,  and  their  juice  is  used  In  pharmacy 
for  colouring  and  flavouring.         [A.  S.] 

M.  nigra,  the  Black  Mulberry,  is  the  spe- 
cies chiefly  cultivated  for  Its  fruit.  The 
tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  forms  a  large  round  head,  with 
dense  foliage  affording  a  complete  shade. 
The  leaves  are  bluntly  heart-shaped,  or 
slightly  lobed,  thick,  with  a  rough  surface. 
The  fruit  Is  roundish-oval,  dark  red  or 
black,  the  surface  uneven.  The  tree  is  late 
in  leafing,  which  takes  place  in  May,  when 
usually  all  danger  of  frost  Is  over. 

The  name  Morns,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, is  derived  from  the  Celtic  mor,  black ; 
but  M.  de  la  Bretonnerie  says  tliat  the  tree 
does  not  push  forth  its  leaves  till  the  frosts 
are  over,  and  hence  it  has  been  designated 
•  the  wisest  of  trees,'  and  that  from  this 
peculiarity  It  derives  its  Latin  name  of 
Moru8  from  the  word  morat  a  delay.  Dr. 
Butler  {Sketch  of  Modem  and  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, p.  188)  says :  '  The  modem  name  of 
Peloponnese  Is  Morea,  from  the  Mulberry 
trees  which  grow  there,  having  been  in- 
troduced for  supplying  silkworms.'  Bo- 
tanists are  not  decided  as  to  its  native 
country.  It  has  certainly  been  found  wild 
In  the  chains  of  the  Caucasus  and  adjoin- 
ing mountains,  but  it  Is  probably  also  In- 
digenous to  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  It 
appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
ancients.  We  read  in  the  Bible  that  '  He 
destroyed  their  vines  with  hailstones,  and 
their  mulberry-trees  with  frost.'  Also  that 
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'David  came  upon  the  Pbllistlneg,  and 
smote  them  over  a^inst  the  mulberry- 
treea.'  It  Is  therefore  evident  that  the  mol- 
berry  most  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Jews  at  that  time,  otherwise  It  would  not 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  par- 
ticular locality  of  a  battle. 

Mulberries  are  mentioned  by  the  early 
Greek  writers,  Theophrastus,  Dioscorldes, 
and  Galen  ;  and  among  the  Romans  by  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  Pliny,  &c.  All  these  writers 
are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Black  Mulberry. 
M.  nigra,  which  must  have  been  the  spe- 
cies first  employed  for  feeding  the  silk- 
worm after  its  introduction  to  Western 
Asia  and  the  South  of  Europe.  Dr.Tozzetti 
states  that  the  introduction  of  the  White 
Mulberry  into  Italy  is  of  a  date  long  poste- 
rior to  that  of  the  silkworm.  These  were  im- 
ported into  Sicily  in  1148,  by  King  Ruggie- 
ri,  after  he  had  conquered  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Corinth.  The  Lucchese  are  said  to 
have  learned  the  art  of  rearing  them  from 
the  Sicilians,  and  introduced  it  into  Flo- 
rence, when  in  1316  they  took  refuge  there 
from  the  sack  of  their  own  city.  Pog- 
nini  has,  however,  proved  that  silk  was 
produced  in  Florence  in  and  previous  to 
the  year  1225,  and  from  Italian  histories 
and  chronicles  it  appears  that  there  were 
silk  factories  there  before  1266.  From  Si- 
cily Mulberry-trees  were  broughtto  France, 
about  1494.  The  Black  Mulberry  is  men- 
tioned by  Tusser  in  1557  ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  first  trees  were  planted  at  Syon 
House  in  1548,  but  the  first  Duke  of  North- 
umberland said,  previous  to  1824,  that  be 
could  trace  these  trees  back  three  centu- 
ries. Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  as  very  old  Mulberry-trees  were 
found  near  monasteries,  they  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  monks  whilst  they  were  in 
possession  of  these  establishments.  Bacon 
enjoyed  in  London  the  shadeof  a  mulberry 
tree ;  and  Shakspeare,  as  is  well  known, 
had  a  favourite  one  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
We  have  seen  two  others  that  were  raised 
from  this  celebrated  tree  and  planted 
by  Garrlck  at  his  villa  near  Hampton 
Court,  where  they  are,  or  were  very  lately, 
still  alive.  They  had  been  planted  in  line 
with  hollies,  apparently  of  the  same  age, 
and  were  the  common  Black  Mulberry.  The 
trees  had  been  reared  with  taller  stems 
than  usual,  but  had  been  blown  down  and 
were  prostrate  when  we  saw  them  ;  never- 
theless, as  the  Mulberry  is  very  tenacious 
of  life,  vigorous  shoots  were  rising  perpen- 
dicularly from  their  stems,  and  these  with 
care  might  form  large  trees.  The  planting 
of  mulberry-trees  was  much  encouraged  by 
King  James  L,  not  so  much  for  the  fruit  as 
for  the  rearing  of  silkworms ;  but  that  has 
never  been  successfully  carried  on  in  this 
country  on  a  large  scale. 

M.  alba,  the  White  Mulberry,  is  a  native 
of  China,  and  of  the  north  of  India  accord- 
ing to  some  authors ;  but  in  the  latter.  Dr. 
Royle  states  (Botany  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,p.  337)  that  it  is  not  found  wild. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, although  some  allusion  is  made  to 


its  fruit  in  their  writings.  In  the  Journal 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  (ix.  170),  it  is 
mentioned  that  'a  variety  of  the  White 
Mulberry,  said  to  be  delicious  eating,  but 
unknown  in  Europe,  is  now  abundant  in 
Beloochistan,  Affghanistan,  and  probably 
in  Persia,  and  apparently  of  very  ancient 
cultivation  there.  It  is  therefore  by  no 
means  impossible  that  some  knowledge  of 
it  may  have  reached  such  of  the  ancient 
writers  as  may  have  been  in  the  East  or 
had  communication  with  it.*  It  is  com* 
monly  supposed  that  cuttings  of  the  White 
Mulberry  were  first  brought  into  Tuscany 
from  the  Levant,  by  Francesco  Buonvicinl, 
in  1434.  In  the  following  year  a  law  for 
encouraging  its  cultivation  was  made  In 
Italy ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  White  Mulberry  had  gradually, 
but  entirely,  superseded  the  Black  as  far 
as  regards  its  cultivation  for  the  feeding 
of  silkworms,  although  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years  previously  the  Black  Mulberry 
had  supplied  the  food  of  the  silkworms 
which  produced  the  silk  spun  in  Europe. 
The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  and  has  heart-shaped  or 
ovate  undivided  or  lobed  serrated  and 
rather  glossy  leaves.  The  fruit  is  white 
or  pale  red.  The  tree  is  of  more  rapid 
growth  than  the  Jf.  nigra,  and  its  leaves 
contain  more  of  the  glutinous  milky  sub- 
stance resembling  caoutchouc  which  gives 
tenacity  to  silk  produced  by  the  worms 
which  feed  on  them,  and  is  found  in  all 
plants  on  which  they  exist.  The  White 
Mulberry  and  its  varieties  are  more  tender 
than  the  Black,  which,  as  above  stated,  has 
withstood  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  our  severest  winters ;  but  not  so  the 
White,  for  in  most  winters  its  shoots  are 
killed  back  more  or  less,  and  in  less  than 
thirty  years  the  tree  becomes  very  stunted. 
Hence  without  due  precautions  it  could 
not  be  grown  in  this  climate  to  supply  food 
for  silkworms.  If  cut  down,  however,  like 
raspberry  canes,  the  White  Mulberry  push- 
es again  very  rapidly,  and  if  not  constantly 
nipped  almost  in  the  bud,  a  profusion  of 
leaves  would  soon  be  produced. 

Herein,  we  suppose,  must  have  lain  the 
error  by  which  a  British  Irish  and  Colonial 
Silk  Company,  formed  in  1825,  must  have 
failed,  independent  of  other  adverse  causes 
which  may  have  existed.  This  company 
imported  26,000  White  Mulberry  trees  from 
the  south  of  France  into  Ireland,  and  soon 
afterwards  200,000  more.  The  speculation 
however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  though  -we 
know  from  experience  that  fine  silk  has 
been  abundantly  produced  In  Britain,  the 
silkworms  being  fed  on  leaves  of  the  Black 
Mulberry,  those  of  the  White  Mulberry 
and  its  varieties,  and  of  the  Osage  oranere, 
being  used  as  occasional  substitutes.  The 
deaths  of  the  worms  under  such  condi- 
tions have  not  been  above  three  percent. 
In  such  a  company  the  question  of  success 
would  resolve  itself  into  two  heads : — 1st, 
the  proper  management  of  the  Mulberry 
plantations,  which  would  be  very  easy ;  and 
2ndly,  the  price  of  labour.  The  labour 
might  be  performed  by  otherwise  unem- 
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ployed  persons,  at  a  rate,  we  suppose,  re- 
ranneratiTe  to  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed. Mulberry  trees  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  but  their  growth  and  the  crops 
of  leaves  may  be  limited  by  injudicious 
gathering  on  their  first  pushing  out.  What 
then  is  to  be  done?  The  worms  being 
hatched  must  be  fed;  but  it  is  in  our 
power  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  hatching. 
In  our  northern  climate  the  eggs  should  be 
kept  cool,  so  that  they  may  not  be  hatched 
till  the  vegetation  of  the  trees  is  sufflciently 
advanced  to  afford  without  injury  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  food  for  the  young  worms. 
This  observation  may  prove  useful  even 
to  amateurs,  who  may  have  only  a  single 
ujulberry  tree  on  which  to  feed  silkworms 
for  amusement.  A  pound  of  silk  Is  worth 
Its  weight  in  silver,  and  this  pound  may 
be  produced  from  thirty  pounds  of  mul- 
berry leaves.  This  quantity  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  single  tree,  whidi  might 
yield  annually  the  essential  material  fur 
sixteen  yards  of  gros  de  Naples. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  M.  aJba,  all 

of  which  may  be  utilised  for  feeding  the 

I  silkworm ;  but  that  called  Jf.  alba  muUieatir 

U«  Is,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  considered 

the  best. 

Jf.  rvJbra  Is  a  native  of  America,  and 
grows  from  forty  to  seventy  feet  in  height. 
M.  tatarica,  a  tree  resembling  the  White 
Mulberry,  bears  reddish  or  pale  fruit,  which 
is  not  of  good  flavour,  though  made  Into 
a  sweetmeat  In  Tartary.  There  are  some 
other  species,  but  those  we  have  noticed 
are  the  most  important :  the  Black  more 
especially  for  its  fruit,  and  for  its  leaves ; 
and  the  White  for  its  leaves  chiefly,  its 
fruit  being  of  little  estimation,  although 
it  also  may  be  turned  to  account  for  feeding 
poultry.  [R.  T.] 

MORVBN.    (Pr.)    Junipenu  phanieea. 

MOSCHARIA.  An  erect  annual  from 
Chili,  with  the  aspect  of  a  SoncAiM,  but 
with  a  strong  smell  of  musk,  forming  a 
genus  of  ComposUcB  of  the  tribe  Naamvr 
vieas.  It  is  characterised  chiefly  by  the 
Involucre  of  five  or  six  spreading  leafy 
bracts,  and  by  the  pappus  consisting  of 
very  short  lanceolate  dilate  chafly  scales. 

M06CHATEL.    Adoxa. 

MOSCHATOUa.  Having  the  smeU  ol 
mnsk. 

MOSCHOSMA.  A  genus  of  labiates, 
having  the  calyx  ovate,  its  upper  tooth 
largest,  the  others  smaller  and  nearly 
equal ;  and  the  style  club-shaped,  slightly 
two-lobed  at  the  end.  The  species  are 
herbs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  of  Hol- 
land, or  of  Africa,  and  bear  small  flowers. 
The  name  bears  allusion  to  the  odour  pos- 
seaeed  by  certain  of  them.  [G.  D.] 

MOEeES.  A  large  alliance  of  cryptogams, 
consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Liver- 
worts or  Eepaticof,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
true  Mosses  or  MuscL  Their  grand  techni- 
cal distinction,  however  they  may  differ  in 
habit,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  arche- 
gonia  and  antherldla  are  produced  upon 


the  perfect  plant,  and  not  upon  some  pre- 
vious growth  or  prothallus ;  and  that  the 
act  of  impregnation  produces  a  capsule, 
and  not  a  new  plant  as  in  ferns  and  pseu- 
do-ferns. The  word  Moss  is  applied  popu- 
larly to  many  low  tufted  plants,  whether 
phsnogams  or  cryptogams.  Small  species 
of  Sedum,  for  Instance  S.  anglicum,  are 
sometimes  termed  Mosses— of  course  mere- 
ly on  account  of  their  habit.      [M.  J.  B.] 

MOSS,  BLACK.  Tillandfia  ujnuoide* ; 
also  called  Spanish  Moss,  and  Long  Moss. 
-,  BOG.  Bphagnum.  — ,  CANARY.  Par- 
melia  perlata,  a  lichen  used  for  dyeing. 
— ,  CEYLON.  The  common  name  for  Plo- 
carta  Candida,  which  is  imported  from 
Ceylon  with  some  other  species.  Its  quali- 
ties are  like  those  of  Carageen.  Sphcero- 
COCCU8  licherurides,  which  Is  found  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England  as  well  as  in  the 
tropics,  has  much  the  same  qualities,  and 
has  been  prepared  as  a  pickle  and  preserve, 
or  an  ingredient  In  soup,  the  requisites  for 
such  a  use  being  delicacy  of  texture  as  well 
as  other  qualities.  -,CORSICAN.  A  sup- 
posed vermifuge,  once  in  some  repute,  but 
now  almost  exploded.  If  genuine,  it  should 
consist  of  Oradlaria  Hdminthochorton, 
one  of  the  rose-spored  Algaif  but  for  this 
the  common  Laurenda  obtusa  is  frequently 
substituted,  and  probably  with  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  real  value  of  the  sample.  Many 
other  species  are  mixed  up  with  the  true 
Corsican  Moss,  when  that  Is  really  present. 
The  notion  of  its  virtues  probably  arose 
from  the  old  doctrine  of  signatures,  the 
cylindrical  stems  and  branches  bearing  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  worm.  — ,  CUP. 
The  common  name  of  Cenomyce  {Scypho- 
phorus)  pyxidata,  a  lichen  which  grows 
abundantly  on  gravelly  bank8,rotten  wood, 
&c.,  deriving  its  name  from  the  cup-shaped 
processes  to  the  margin  of  which  the  fruit 
is  attached.  It  is  still  kept  by  the  herbalists 
as  a  remedy  for  hooping-cough,  though  Its 
virtues  are  probably  quite  Imaginary.  — , 
FILM.  Hymenostomum.  — ,  ICELAND. 
Cetraria  ialaridica,  a  nutritious  article  of 
food :  see  Cbtbabia.  — ,  IDLE.  An  old 
name  for  various  tree  lichens,  especially 
those  which  are  pendulous.  The  epithet 
•  idle '  seems  to  Imply  that  they  are  barren 
and  useless.  — ,  IRISH.  Chatutnu  cris- 
pua  :  see  Ca&agkbn.  — ,  JAFFNA.  AUcr 
toria  MTtnentosa,  a  dye  lichen  collected  in 
Ceylon.  -,  LONG.  TiUandsia  usneoidas. 
-,  NECKLACE.  A  name  especially  applied 
to  the  form  of  Umea  in  which  the  stem 
is  cracked  transversely  so  as  to  look  like 
a  strung  necklace;  but  it  is  extended 
to  other  conditions.  — ,  NEW  OR- 
LEANS. Tillandsia  umeoidee,  or  Black 
Moss.  — ,  PEARL.  Chondrus  critpua. 
— ,  REIN-DEER.  Cenomyce  rangiferina. 
— ,  SCALE.  Jungermannia.  Scale  Mosses 
Is  a  term  applied  to  the  order  Jungerman- 
niacea.  — ,  SPANISH.  The  commercial 
name  of  TUUrndsia  ttsneoides.  — ,  SPLIT. 
AndroML. 

MOSS-BERRY.    Oxyeoecu8  paXtuMs. 

MOSS<!ROPS.   Eriopliorum  vaginaJbum. 
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HOSTAHIBJL    A  hard  BrazlUan  wood. 

MOTE.  The  nut  of  the  West  African 
Carapa  guineen«U. 

MOTHER-CELLS.  Cells  In  which  other 
cells  are  generated. 

MOTHER-CLOYE&  A  name  ki  the 
East  for  the  fully  expanded  flower-buds  of 
Caryophylltu  aromaticus. 

MOTHER '  OF  -  THOUSANDS.  Linaria 
Oyn^alaria. 

MOTHBR-OP-THYME,  or  MOTHBHOF- 
TIMB.  Thymiu  Serpyllum. 

MOTHBR-OF-VINBGAR.  The  flocctt- 
lent  mycelium  of  various  moulds  (Mucor, 
PeniciUiumt  ice)  which  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  vinegar. 

MOTHERWORT.  Leonurtu,  also  Arte- 
mina  vtUgaris. 

MOUCERON.    (Fr.)    Agarieus  oreades. 

MOUCOU-MOUCOU-  A  Guiana  name  for 
the  seeds  of  Caladium  arborescens. 

MOULDS.  A  name  given  popularly  to 
the  thread-like  liingi  which  prey  upon 
our  provisions,  and  which  attack  other 
substances,  as  gum,  glue,  ink,  &&,  living 
at  their  expense,  and  destroying  their 
valuable  properties.  These,  however,  be- 
long to  two  very  different  series,  Hypho- 
mycetes  and  Pkysomycetes,  which  we  must 
treat  separately.  Many  of  the  Moulds  are 
capable  of  sustaining  life  when  immersed 
In  fluids,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  most 
Fungi ;  and  from  their  capability  of  appro- 
priating what  is  nutritious,  and  rejecting 
what  is  hurtful,  they  are  often  developed 
In  solutions  of  poisonous  metallic  salts, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  Futigi  in  general. 
In  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  for 
example,  they  become  as  It  were  electro- 
typed  by  the  copper,  while  they  appro- 
priate the  other  elements.  In  such  situa- 
tions, moreover,  they  are  often  propa- 
gated by  cells  separated  from  the  threads, 
which  in  their  turn  produce  new  cells; 
and  therefore  they  are  described  as  AlgoB, 
under  various  names.  As  their  spores 
are  often  able  to  sustain  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat  without  destruction,  they 
occur  in  situations  where  they  would 
otherwise  not  be  expected,  as  in  preserved 
fruits  which  have  been  subjected  to  heat, 
and  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
access  of  fresh  spores.  Where  there  is  any 
possibility  of  communication,  there  are 
few  kinds  of  vegetable  tissues  which  they 
cannot  penetrate;  and  in  animals,  they 
occur  in  situations  where  they  must,  like 
intestinal  worms,  have  worked  their  way 
through  the  tissues  to  the  cavities  in  which 
they  grow.  They  are  amongst  the  most  de- 
structive agents  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, as  is  proved  by  the  potato  murrain. 
In  the  human  frame  they  are  the  fruitful 
source  of  cutaneous  disorders.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MOUNTAIN  LAYER.  A  reddish  gela- 
tinous Alga^  belonging  to  the  genus  PcU- 
mella,  consisting  of  a  roundish    slightly 


lobed  frond,  growing  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, after  the  fashion  of  the  oommon 
Nostoe.  It  is  used  occasionally  to  par^o 
cilves.  It  was  formerly  called  Viva  monr 
tana,  though  It  has  little  affinity  with 
Ulva.  CM.  J.  B.J 

MOUNTAIN-PRIDE,  or  MOUNTAIN- 
GREEN.  A  West  Indhua  name  for  ^athelia 
rimplex. 

MOUNTAIN-SWEET.  A  Outadlan  name 
for  OeancOiUB  americanut. 

MOUREAU.  MOURESIOLE,  or  MOU- 
RUTTE.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  oUve. 

MOUREILLER.    (Fr.)    MaJpighia. 

MOURIRIACEJS.  A  natural  group  of 
perlgynotts  Exogens,  now  included  ia 
Melastomaeea.  Mouriria  wants  the  marked 
ribs  of  MeUutomat  and  its  leaves  are  very 
distinctly  dotted. 

MOURNING  WIDOW.  Oeranitan 
phcBum. 

MOURON.  (Fr.)  AnagaUis,  especially 
A.  arvensU  and  caerulea,  also  Veronica 
Anagailtt.  —  BLANC.  Stellana  media. 
—  D'EAU.  Samolus  Valerandi.  —  DBS 
OISEAUZ.     SteOaria  media. 

MOUSE-BANE.    Aeonitwn  myoOonum. 

MOUSE  CHOP  MeaemJbryatahtmummvr 
rtnutn. 

MOUSE-EAR.  ffieraeium  PiloeeOa ;  also 
Cerasttum  vuJgatum.  ,  — ,  BASTAItD. 
Hieracium  Paeudo-PiloeeUa. 

MOUSETAIL.  Mygalurue;  also  Myonir 
ru$  minimus,  and  Dendrobium  Myonirus. 

MOUSE-THORN.    Centaurea  myacantJuu 

M0U88ACHE.    (Pr.)    Cassava  starch. 

MOUSSE  DE  CORSE.    (Fr^)    Gracilaria 

namvnthochorton.    —  PERLEE.  Chondrua 

crispus.     —  TERRESTRE.     Lycopodium 

clavatum, 

MOUSSELET.  (Fr.)  ThUupi  par/oliatum. 

MOUSSONIA.  A  genus  of  Oesneraceo', 
separated  from  Oesnera,  and  represented 
by  G.  elongata.  It  is  known  by  its  sub- 
shrubby  habit,  by  the  short-limbed  tubular 
corolla,  whose  tube  is  very  slightly  in- 
flated, and  by  the  presence  of  a  thick 
sinuous  ring  at  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
consisting  of  five  nearly  equal  glands. 
The  species  are  very  ornamental  and  of 
free  flowering  habit.  [T.  M.] 

MOUTAN.  A  name  given  to  that  section 
of  PcBonia  which  contains  the  Tree  Paaony 
(P<Bonia  Moutan).  This  plant,  which  is 
sometimes  separated  as  a  distinct  genus, 
differs  from  the  other  species  in  having 
the  disk  enormously  developed,  forming 
an  Irregular  cup  which  envelopes  the  five 
carpels.  The  shrubby  habit,  so  very  rare 
among  Ranunctdaeea,  also  separates  It 
from  the  herbaceous  peonies  destitute  of 
the  cup-like  disk.  Mmtan  (derived  from 
Men-tang,  king  of  flowers)  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Tree  Paaony  is  known  In  China 
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and  Japan,  -where  It  is  a  favourite  garden  } 
flower.    Its  native  place  is  said  to  be  the 
nortb  of  China,  on  Mount  Ho-an.    In  Ep-  , 
gUsh  gardens  it  seldom  attains  a  greater 
height  than  from  three  to  five  feet;  but  in 
China  it  is  reported  to  be  sometimes  ten  I 
feet  high.    The  leaves  resemble  those  of  | 
the    herbaceous   paeonles,   but    are    less  | 
leathery;  the  flower  in  the  wild  state  is  I 
purple,  but  in   cultivation  white,  pink,  , 
pale  purple,  and  pale  with  purple  or  red  i 
spots  occur.  [J-  T.  S.] 

MOUTARDB.     (Fr.)    Sinapia.     —  bA- 
TARDE.     ArobU.    —  BItARDB  DE  MI-  I 
THRIDATK    BUcuteHa.    —  DES  CAPU-  i 
CIKS.      Coehlearia    4rmcracia.     —   DES 
INDES,  or  ETRAN6ERE.    Cleome.   —  DE 
HAIE.  Erysimum  ojJlcinaXe. 

MOYINO  PLANT.   Deamoditan  gyrans. 

MOWHA.    Btusialatifolia. 

HOWLOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Dio- 
seorea  aculeatct. 

MOWRA.  A  kind  of  arrack  obtained 
from  Bassia  latifoUa, 

MOXA.  A  name  applied  to  different 
sabstances  used  in  surgery  to  produce  a 
sore  by  means  of  slow  combustion.  The 
practice  in  some  countries  almost  super- 
sedes every  other  kind  of  medical  treat- 
ment. One  of  the  best  substances  for  this 
purpose  is  amadou  (Poljfporusfomentaritu). 
The  Japan  and  China  Moxa,  however,  is 
prepared  f  ronv  certain  species  of  Artemisia 
(,A.  Moxat  chinensia,  &c.).  In  England,  cot- 
ton>wool,  and  the  pith  of  the  sunflower, 
which  contains  nitrate  of  potash,  are  more 
frequently  employed.  Moxa  is  not,  how- 
ever.much  used  in  this  country, on  account 
of  the  great  pain  It  produces,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  has  any  compensating 
advantages  over  more  speedy  methods  of 
producing  the  same  effect  on  the  skin  and 
the  underlying  tissues.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MOXO-MOXO.  A  Bolivian  name  for 
Eupatorium  glvtinonum. 

MUCEDINE&  A  natural  order  of  hypho- 
mycetouB  Fungi,  containing  those  naked- 
spored  moulds  whose  threads  are  never 
coated  by  a  distinct  membrane,  and  are 
mostly  white  or  coloured.  The  common 
species  of  Aspergilltu  and  Penieillium  are 
well-known  examples.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  different  species  occur  on 
bodies  according  as  they  are  acid  and  alka- 
line, but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
flrraed  by  the  latest  experiments.  Their 
agency  in  fermentation  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  article  Ybast.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  more  perfect  observation  will 
reduce  many  of  the  objects  recognised  at 
present  as  species  to  the  condition  of 
mere  mycellarbearlng  conidia.  Such  ob- 
servations, however,  require  repetition. 
and  are  so  liable  to  error  that  they  must 
at  flrst  be  received  with  considerable  cau- 
tion. Di.J.B.] 

MVCIDOTJS.  Musty ;  smelling  of  mouldi- 


MUCOR  The  typical  genus  of  the 
mucoriuous  Moulds,  characterised  by  a 
globose  sporangium,  into  which  the  tip  of 
the  stem  often  enters  In  the  guise  of  a 
clavate  columella,  and  indefinite  sporldia 
produced  Irregularly  in  the  cavity.  These 
spores  are  mostly  elliptic ;  but  sometimes, 
as  in  M.ftmger,  a  species  with  brownish 
threads  produced  not  uncommonly  on  I 
decaying  agarics,  the  spores  are  much  ' 
elongated  and  spindle-shaped.  M.  Mucedo 
is  extremely  common  on  fruit,  and  is  be-  I 
lleved  to  expedite  its  decay,  which  Is  true 
only  when  the  surface  is  broken,  or  the 
cellular  substance  communicates  with  the 
outer  air.  M.  Phycomycea  is  noticed  In 
the  article  Mucobini.  The  common  spe- 
cies of  Mucor  have  their  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  yeast.  [M.  J.  B.J 

MUOORINI.  A  natural  order  of  physo- 
mycetous  Fungi,  analogous  to  Mucedinea, 
which  they  resemble  in  habit,  but  pro- 
ducing their  fruit  within  vesicles,  and 
not  externally.  The  sporldia  arise  some- 
times indifferently  in  the  sacs,  without 
any  especial  point  of  attachment ;  but  in 
Acrostalagmua  they  rise  from  the  tips  of 
the  branches  which  penetrate  the  cysts. 
The  bread  mould  Is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  examples,  but  the  finest  of  all 
is  that  which  grows  in  prodigious  masses 
on  grease,  the  walls  of  oil  mills,  and  other 
unctuous  situations.  The  threads  when 
dry  have  a  peculiar  shining  aspect,  and  a 
dark  green  colour  ;  and  the  species,  which 
is  a  true  Mucor,  was  formerly  assigned 
to  Alga,  under  the  name  of  Phycomycea. 
Several  of  the  species  bear  two  kinds  of 
fruit  on  the  same  stem,  both  the  sporidla 
and  the  sacs  which  contain  them  being 
different  in  size  and  character.  Some, 
again,  as  Acroatalagmua,  appear  to  assume 
two  forms— an  ascomycetous  and  a  gym- 
nomycetous.  The  latter  must  »>e  con- 
sidered either  as  bearing  stylospores  or 
male  fruit.  In  one  genus  the  cyst  is 
formed  after  the  combination  of  two 
branches,  as  in  the  conjugate  Alg{B;  and 
in  Endodromia  there  is  an  active  motion 
within  the  spores  whose  nature  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MUCOUS,  MUCOSB.  Covered  with  a 
slimy  secretion,  or  with  a  coat  that  Is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  becomes 
slimy. 

MUCRO.    A  sharp  terminal  point. 

MUCRONATB.  Abruptly  terminated  by 
a  hard  short  point :  thus  mucronato-serrate 
is  when  the  serratures  terminate  In  a  bard 
short  point. 

MUCUNA.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
are  well  known  to  travellers  in  tropical 
countries  from  the  exceedingly  annoying 
character  of  their  seed-pods,  which  are 
thickly  covered  with  stinging  hairs  easily 
detached  by  the  slightest  shake,  and  caus- 
ing great  irritation  if  they  happen  to 
fall  upon  exposed  parts  of  the  body.  It 
belongs  to  the  leguminous  order,  and 
consists  of    a  considerable    number    of 
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species,  mostly  found  in  tropical  Asia  and 
America,  only  two  or  three  occurring  in 
Africa,  and  one  in  the  Feejee  Islands.  All 
are  twiners  or  tall  climbers,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  long-stalked  often  pendulous 
racemes  of  large  purple  white  or  yellow 
flowers,  rising  singly  or  in  clusters  from 
gland-like  swellings;  they  have  a  bell- 
shaped  four-toothed  calyx,  papilionaceous 
corolla  with  the  upper  petal  shorter  than 
the  rest  and  the  keel  curved  upwards,  and 
the  stamens  all  united  except  the  upper 
one.  The  pods  are  thick  and  leathery.  M. 
pntrieiu,  the  pods  of  which  afford  the 
Cowage,  or  Cow-itch  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dfca,  a  celebrated  remedy  for  intestinal 
worms.  Is  a  native  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  These  pods  are  four  or  five 
inches  long,  shaped  like  the  letter  /,  and 
clothed  with  a  thick  coating  of  short  stiff 
brittle  hairs  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  the 
points  of  which  are  notched  or  finely 
serrated,  and  cause  intolerable  itching,  or 
even  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  which  is 
allaj'ed  by  the  application  of  oiL  Their 
beneficial  effects  when  taken  internally 
are  due,  it  is  said,  to  their  mechanical  or 
stinging  action  upon  the  worms ;  they 
are  administered  in  treacle,  syrup,  or 
honey.  [A.  8.] 

MUOUa  Gummy  matter  soluble  in 
water. 

MUDAR.  Catotn^giganteOtUidC.pro- 
eera. 

MUDWEED.   Selosciadium  inundatum, 

MUDWORT.    UmoseOa. 

MX7PLB  DE  VEAU.  (Fr.)  AwUrrUnum 
majiia. 

MTJFLIER.  (Pr.)  Antirrhinnm.  —  DB 
VEAU,  or  DES  JARDINS.  AnUrrhinum 
majua. 

MUGOET.  ConvallaHa  majalU.  — , 
PETTY.    Galium  verum. 

MUGHO.    (Fr.)    Pinu9  PumUio. 

MUGUET,  or  M.  DE  MAI.  (Fr.)  Conval- 
laria  majalia.  —  DES  BOIS,  or  PETITE. 
Aaperula  odorata. 

MUGWEED,  GOLDEN.  Oalium  crueior 
turn. 

MUGWORT.  Artemisia  vulgarie.  — , 
INDIAN.  Artemisia  hirmta.  — ,  WEST 
INDIAN.    Parthenium  Hysterophorui. 

MUHLENBECKIA.  A  genus  of  Poly- 
gonaeeoi  from  South  America  and  Aus- 
trallfl,  consisting  of  twining  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  with  the  leaves  often  cordate 
or  hastate  at  the  base ;  and  bearing  axillary 
or  terminal  often  paniculately  branched 
spikes  of  polygamous  flowers.  The  five 
lobes  of  the  perianth  are  often  unequal ; 
stamens  eight ;  styles  three ;  nut  three- 
edged.  There  are  two  subgenera— ^imtiA- 
lenJbeekia^  from  South  America,  with  sim- 
ple stigmas ;  and  Sarcogonumt  from  Austra- 
lia, with  plumose  stigmas.  [J.  T.  &] 

MOhlenbergia.   a  genus  of  grasses 


.  belongring  to  the   tribe  AgroeUdea^^    the 
{  inflorescence  of  which  Is  generally  in  the 
j  form  of  light  elegant  panicles,  which  give 
I  the  plants  a  handsome  appearance.  Steudel 
describes  fifty  species,  a  large  portion  of 
which  are  natives  of  South  America  and 
the  Southern  States.  M.  Spiea-venti,  better 
known  as  Agrostis  Sptca-venti,  and  some- 
times referred  to  Apera,  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  a  very  beautiful  grrass,    [D.  31.] 

MUHOOA.  or  MUOHWA.  An  Indian 
name  for  Bassia  latifolia. 

MUKRA,  or  MUKUEE.  HinduBtaai 
names  for  Indian  Corn  or  Maize. 

MUKKI.   An  Indian  name  for  Garabogre. 

MULBERRY.  Moms.  — ,  AUSTRA- 
LIAN. Hedyearya  Pseudo-Mortis.  — , 
COMMON.  Morus  nigra.  — ,  DANDOLO'S. 
Moms  aJba  Morettiana.  — ,  INDIAN. 
Morinda  cttrifdHa.  — ,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
EtOelea  arboreseens.  — ,  PAPER.  Brous- 
eonetia  papyrifera.  — ,  WHITE.  Morus 
alba. 

MULDERA.  A  genus  of  Javanese 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  Piperacecp,  &nd 
named  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Dutch 
chemist  Mulder.  They  are  either  erect  or 
climbing  in  habit,  with  stalked  leathery 
ribbed  leaves,  and  dioecious  flowers  on  a 
slender  spike,  which  ultimately  becomes 
thickened.  Each  flower  emerges  from  a 
fleshy  cup,  which  is  at  flrst  closed,  but 
afterwards  cleft  transversely,  and  formed 
from  a  number  of  confluent  bracts.  The 
berries  are  large  scattered  reddish  and  very 
aromatic.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MULES.  Plants  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  one  pUmt  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of 
some  other  species. 

MULGEDIUM.  A  genus  proposed  by 
Casslnl,  and  adopted  by  several  modem 
botanists,  for  the  blue-flowered  species 
of  Sonehvs,  which  differ  slightly  from  the 
yellow-flowered  ones  In  the  achenes  taper- 
ing into  a  very  short  beak,  and  sometimes 
in  the  pappus  not  being  so  white.  Theae 
differences,  however,  slight  as  they  are, 
are  not  quite  constant,  and  one  of  the  pale 
blue  American  species  has  occasionally  pale 
yellow  flowers.  Besides  the  8.  alpiniu  and 
S.  Plumieri,  both  very  handsome  si^eclea, 
common  in  several  mountainous  districts 
of  continental  Europe,  six  or  seven  species 
from  North  America  or  Northern  Asia  are 
referred  to  Mulgedium.  The  8.  alpinus  has 
been  found  in  some  of  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, but  is  now  become  very  rare  there, 
or  almost  extinct 

MULINUM.  A  genus  of  nmbellifers, 
distinguished  by  each  half  of  the  fruit 
being  flve-ribbed,  the  two  intermediate 
ribs  broad  and  wing-like.  The  species  are 
natives  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  have 
entire  or  three  to  flve-clef t  leaves,  and  sim- 
ple umbels  of  yellow  flowers.         [G.  D  J 

MULLEIN.  Verbaseum.  -,  GREAT 
TORCH.  Verbaseum  Thapsvs.  — ,  MOTH 
Verbaseum    Blattaria.     — ,  PETTY.    Pti- 


mtda  veris.  —,  WHITE.  Verbaaacm  Lych- 
nitis. 

MULLERA.  A  genns  of  Legtaninosoi  of 
the  tribe  DcUbergiea,  founded  on  a  tall 
woody  climber  from  tropical  America,  with 
tbe  pinnate  leaves  and  racemose  flowers  of 
a  Lonchocarpus,  from  which  genua  it  only 
differs  In  the  pod,  which  is  thick,  of  a  dry 
fleshy  consistence,  and  either  contracted 
between  each  seed  so  as  to  resemble  a  suc- 
cession of  large  globular  beads,  or  If  re- 
duced to  a  single  seed  the  whole  pod  is 
nearly  globular.  The  Cyanobotrya  of  Zuc- 
carini,  from  Mexico,  appears  to  be  a  second 
species  of  the  same  genus. 

MTTL8ARL  An  Indian  name  for  Jiimw- 
sops  Elengi. 

MULT,  MULTUS.  In  Latin  compounds 
=:  many.  Thus,  mutti/arious  or  mtUtiserial 
means  in  many  rows ;  midtifloroiiSf  bearing 
many  flowers ;  miitti/oliate,  bearing  many 
leaves,  &c. 

MULTICEP8.  Having  many  crowns,  as 
some  roots. 

MULTIPEROUS.  Producing  several 
times  In  one  season. 

MULTIPLD.  Cut  halfway  into  many 
segments. 

MULTIJFGOTTS.  Bearing  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  pairs  of  leaflets. 

MULTIPLE.  Ck)mposed  of  several  dis- 
tinct parts. 

MULTISEPTATE.  Divided  by  many 
stages  into  many  chambers,  as  the  pith  of 
the  walnnt. 

MULTISILIQUiB.  A  natural  order  of 
plants,  proposed  by  Linnaeus,  and  the  same 
as  tbe  order  BanunenJacece. 

MUNDIA.  A  genus  of  Polygalacece, 
consisting  of  two  species,  one  from  the 
'  Ciipe,  the  other  from  South  Brazil,  both 
of  them  little  low  prickly  much-branched 
:  shrubs,  with  small  leaves  and  flowers.  It 
Is  nearly  allied  to  Mtirattia,  but  the  two 
Inner  sepals  are  large  and  wing  like  as  in 
Polyyala,  and  tbe  fruit  Is  a  small  drupe 
containing  one  or  two  seeds ;  that  of  the 
Gape  species  is  said  to  be  eatable. 

MUNDIKEI.  The  Malay  name  for  the 
Water-Melon. 

MUNDULL  An  African  name  for  ^ra- 
ehis  hypogoBO, 

-MTTNGPALLL  An  Indian  name  for  .Iro- 
ekis  hypogoRo. 

MUN.TEET,  or  MUNJEETH.  The  com- 
mercial name  for  the  Madder  root,  fur- 
nished by  BvJbiacordi/olia. 

MUNROIHA.  A  genus  of  Meliacece,  In- 
habiting the  East  Indies,  and  consisting  of 
erect  shrubs,  with  imparipinnate  glabrous 
leaves,  and  Isolated  axillary  white flowei-s, 
emitting  a  delicious  scent.  The  calyx  Is 
four  or  flve-clef t :  the  corolla  four  or  flve- 
petaled  ;  the  stamens  united  into  a  tube 
or  ten  in  number ;  and  the  capsule  five- 


I  valved  and  five-celled,  containing  two  or 
often  only  one  seed  in  each  cell.     [B.  &] 

MUNTINGIA.  A  tree  from  tropical 
'  America,  constituting  a  genus  of  TiliaceoB, 
remarkable  for  tbe  broad  sessile  stigma, 
and  for  the  fruit,  which  is  a  globular  berry 
containing  a  large  number  of  small  seeds 
immersed  in  pulp.  In  St.  Domingo  the 
wood  Is  used  for  staves,  and  cords  are 
made  from  its  bast. 

MURALTIA.  A  genus  of  Polygalaeea 
consisting  of  about  fifty  species,  all  from 
South  Africa.  They  are  all  small  low 
much-branched  shrubs  or  undershrubs, 
often  rigid  and  scrubby,  with  alternate 
often  stiff  and  needle-like  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  solitary  in  their  axils.  As  a  genus 
this  is  distinguished  from  Polyyakif  by 
the  inner  sepals  being  scarcely  larger  than 
the  others,  and  by  the  capsule,  which  al- 
most always  terminates  In  four  short 
points,  horns,  or  protuberances.  None  of 
them  are  known  to  have  useful  properties. 

MURUMURU.  Aetroearyum  Murumuru. 

MURDANNIA.  A  genus  of  Commely- 
ncuxoB,  founded  on  Commelyna  scapiflorat 
an  Indian  herb,  with  enslform  root-leaves, 
and  a  branched  scape  bearing  blue  flowers. 
The  perianth  has  the  three  outer  leaves 
herbaceous,  and  the  three  Inner  larger  and 
petaloid  ;  there  are  six  stamr  nswith  beard- 
ed filaments  ;  the  parallel  anther-cells  sepa- 
rated by  a  bicrural  connective,  the  alternate 
ones  sterile.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MURET.    (Fr.")    ChetrmUhua  Cheiri. 

MURICARIA.  A  genus  of  Oruci/erce, 
forming  a  procumbent  herb,  growing  In 
sandy  places  in  Northern  Africa,  and  hav- 
ing pinnatlfld  leaves,  and  terminal  or  late- 
ral racemes  of  white  flowers.  The  pouch  is 
indehiscent,  globose,  with  a  short  style, 
leathery  and  rough  on  the  surface ;  the 
seed  solitary,  globose.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MURICATED.  Furnished  with  nume- 
rous short  hard  excrescences. 

MURICI.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the  bark 
of  Byrsonima. 

MURIER.  (Fr.)  Moms.  —  A  PAPIER. 
Brouasonetia  papyri/era.  —  DE  RENARD. 
Rubua  fruUcoaua.  —  NAIN.  Buima  Cha- 
moemorua. 

MFRINUS.  Mouse-coloured;  grey,  with 
a  touch  of  red. 

MURLINS.  The  Badderlocks,  Alaria  ea- 
culenta. 

MURRAYA.  A  genus  of  AuranUacece, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  without 
spines,  having  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  ter- 
minal many-flowered  cymose  intlorescence. 
The  flowers  have  a  flve-cleft  calyx,  oblong 
petals,  ten  free  stamens,  and  one  or  two 
ovules.  The  fruit  Is  succulent.  With  this 
genus  Professor  Oliver  associates  Bergerat 
there  being  too  many  transitional  charac- 
ters between  the  two  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main separate.  The  species  are  natives  of 
India,  Java,  China,  &c. ;  two  of  them  with 
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white  fragrant  flowers,  M.  exotica  and  If. 
paniculata,  are  cultivated  as  stove  plants 
In  this  country.  Tlie  Rcnus  derives  Its 
name  from  John  Adam  Murray,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Gdttlngen.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MURRAYA  WOOD.   Another  name  for 
Box-wood. 

MURUCUJA.  A  genas  of  West  Indian 
climbing  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Passi- 
floracece,  and  very  closely  related  to  Passi-  i 
flora,  but  distinguished  from  It  by  the  co-  ' 
ronet  or  ray,  which,  in  place  of  consisting 
of  distinct  thread-like  segments,  as  In  true 
passion-flowers,  has  them  combined  Into  a 
tube  surrounding  the  stalked  ovary.  M. 
ocellata,  the  old  Passiflora  Muruaija,  whose 
handsome  scarlet  flowers  render  It  very  at- 
tractive. Is  said  to  possess  anthelmintic 
and  diaphoretic  qualities,  and  to  be  used  in 
Jamaica  as  a  narcotic.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MURTILLA.    A  Spanish  name  for  Evr 
genia  UgnL 

MURURA.    Victoria  regia. 

MURUTE.    A  Cingalese  name  for  Lager- 
gtriimia  regina. 

MUSACEiE.    (Miiea,  Musada.)    A  natu- 
ral order  of  petalold  monocotyledons,  be- 
longing to  Llndley's  amoraal  alliance  of 
Endogens.  The  plants  have  shoots  proc*>ed- 
inj?  from  subterranean  rootstocks,  which 
form   spurious  stems,   composed  of  tho 
sheathing  leafstalks  ;  veins  In  the  limb  of 
the  leaf  parallel,  and  proceeding  In  a  curved 
manner  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin ; 
flowers  bursting  through  spathes.    Perl- 
•  anth  six-cleft,  adherent.  In  two  whorls, 
I  more  or  less  irregular;  stamens  six,  some 
usually  abortive,  the  anthers  linear,  In- 
;  trorse,  often  with  a  membranous  petalold 
I  crest ;    ovary   Inferior,    three-celled,   the 
I  ovules  numerous;  style  simple;   stigma 
I  usually  three-lobed.    Fruit  either  a  three- 
!  celled  capsule  with  locullcldal  dehiscence, 
or  succulent  and  Indehlscent ;  seeds  some- 
times surrounded  by  hairs.    They  are  na- 
tives of  warm  and  tropical  regions,  and 
furnish  a  large  supply  of  nutritious  fruit, 
while  their  leaves  afford  valuable  fibres. 
Spiral  vessels  abound  In  them.    There  are 
five  genera.  Including  Musa  ani  Strelitzia, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MUSA.  The  typical  genus  of  Musaeece, 
consisting  of  a  flraall  number  of  noble  her- 
baceous species,  now  found  growing  in  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  zones  of  both  he- 
mispheres. The  true  stem  Is  small,  but  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves  are  very  long,  and 
closely  compacted  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
false  stem  .rising  In  some  cases  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  I 
is  large,  oblong,  with  a  very  prominent  i 
midrib,  from  which  smaller  ones  pass  off 
at  right  angles.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
a  long  nodding  spike,  and  are  clustered 
together  In  groups,  protected  by  large 
sometimes  highly  coloured  bracts.  The 
perianth  Is  two-lipped,  the  lower  lip  con- 
sisting of  Ave  segments  separated  above, 
but  partly  united  below,  the  upper  Up  con- 


sisting of  a  single  concave  segment  ;  there 
are  six  stamens,  one  of  which  Is  abortive ; 
and  the  ovary  Is  Inferior,  three-celled,  the 
ovules  numerous,  attached  in  two  rows  to 
the  inner  angle  of  each  compartment  of 
the  ovary.  The  fruit  is  berry-like,  with 
seeds  imbedded  in  pulp. 

M.  paradisiaca  and  M.  aapientum  are  the 
botanical  names  by  which  the  Plantain  and 
Banana  are  respectively  known.  The  latter 
has  its  stems  marked  with  purple  spots, 
and  Its  fruits  are  shorter  and  rounder  than 
those  of  the  Plantain,  but  otherwise  the  two 
plants  are  little  different  one  from  the 
other.  They  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
most  reqiote  times  in  tropical  climates.  In 
subtn)pical  Asia,  America,  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
for  the  sake  of  their  fruits,  which  they 
produce  in  enormous  quantities  with  very 
little  attention.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, the  fruits  of  which  differ  in  flavour, 
but  all  are  more  or  less  mawkish  and  vis- 
cid, at  least  in  the  ripe  state,  for  the  starch 
that  abounds  in  the  unripe  fruit  becomes 
converted,  as  It  ripens,  into  mncllage  and 
sugar.  They  are  highly  nutritions,  and 
serve  as  the  staple  food  of  a  large  number 
of  the  human  race.  Though  lessnutritlous 
than  wheat  or  potatoes,  yet  the  space  occu- 
pied by  their  culture,  and  the  care  required, 
are  so  very  much  less,  that  Humboldt  has 
calculated  the  produce  of  Bananas  com- 
pared to  that  of  wheat  as  133  to  1,  and  to 
that  of  potatoes  as  44  to  1. 

Plantain  meal  is  obtained  by  powdering 
the  dried  fruit ;  it  is  very  nutritious,  as  it 
contains  not  only  starch,  but  protein  or 
flesh-forming  material.  The  fruits  of  the 
Plantain  are  stated  by  chemists  to  be  most 
nearly  allied  in  composition  and  nutritive 
value  to  the  potato,  and  the  Plantain  meal 
to  rice.  The  natives  of  many  parts  of  India 
live  almost  entirely  on  Plantains,  and  the 
stems,  laden  with  fruit,  are  made  use  of  at 
wedding  festivities,  in  token  of  plenty. 
Plantations  of  Bananas  or  Plantains  are 
made  by  settlers  to  support  their  families, 
and  the  fruits  are  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in 
various  ways.  The  expressed  juice  is  in 
some  countries  made  into  a  fermented 
liquor,  and  the  young  Bhoots  eaten  as  a 
vegetable. 

The  specific  name,  paradisiaea,  was  given 
under  the  supposition  that  the  fruits  of 
the  Plantain  were  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of 
Scripture,  or  the  fruits  called  Grapes  that 
the  spies  brought  to  Moses  from  the  Pro- 
mised Land  as  evidence  of  its  fertility ; 
but  it  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  such  opinions. 

When  the  stems  are  cut  down,  or  decay- 
after  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  new  suck- 
ers are  sent  up  from  below,  and  these  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  produce  fruit  in 
their  turn.  Each  bunch  of  fruit  weighs 
from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  and  upwards, 
even  when  ripened  in  hothouses  in  this 
country.  The  abundance  and  nutritive  pro- 
perties of  the  fruit  are  not  the  only  quali- 
ties which  give  these  plants  their  value. 
Their  leaves  serve  as  thatch  for  houses, 
and  for  other  domestic  purposes;  and 


some  imrts  are  used  medicinally  in  cases 
of  dropsy,  and  as  an  external  application 
to  bnms  and  ulcere. 

The  MtLSMs  are  likewise  remarlcable  for 
the  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  pervading 
their  leafstalks,  and  which  is  capable  of 
being  employed  for  weaving  purposes,  for 
making  paper,  &c.  One  species,  M.  textilis, 
is  especially  valuable  on  this  account.  It 
furnishes  what  is  known  as  Manilla  Hemp, 
the  plant  being  cultivated  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  sake  of  its  fibre,  the  finer 
kinds  of  which  are  woven  into  beautiful 
shawls,  and  the  coarser  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage  for  ships,  &e.  A 
very  large  supply  of  fibre,  adapted  for  paper- 
making  and  other  purposes,  could  be  ob- 
tained at  comparatively  little  cost  from 
this  and  various  species  of  Plantain. 

Several  species  are  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses In  this  country  for  their  foliage  or 
for  their  fruit.  M.chinensis,  nlao  called  Co- 
vendishii,  a  dwarf  species  from  China,  pro- 
duces fruit  abundantly  in  our  hothouses. 
if.  Enaete  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  the  traveller  Bruce.  Its 
fruit  Is  dry  and  inedible,  containing  a  few 
large  stony  seeds ;  but  the  base  of  the 
flower-stalk  Is  cooked  and  eaten  by  the 
natives.  A  plant  of  this  species  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  In 
the  palm-house  at  Kew,  its  leaves  being 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  long,  and  traversed 
by  a  stout  vivid  red  rib,  while  the  trunk 
attained  a  circumference  of  nine  feet  In 
three  years.  It  was  remarked  by  Bruce,that 
on  ancient  Egyptian  sculptures  representa- 
tions of  Isis  with  ears  of  com,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  Banana  occur,  and  sometimes 
carvings  are  met  with  showing  the  hippo- 
potamus destroying  the  Banana.  Now  the 
true  Banana  is  not  a  native  of  Egypt ;  hence 
Bruce  aurmised  that  the  Abyssinian  £<iMet6 
was  Intended.  The  hippopotamus  typifies 
the  Nile,  the  inundations  of  which  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  destroy  not  only  the  wheat, 
but  also  the  Enaete  which  was  to  supply 
its  place.  CM.T.M.] 

MUS  AD  A  An  Indian  name  for  Strychnoa 
TUUB^vomica. 

MT7SAN6A.  The  name  applied  to  a  tree 
of  western  tropical  Africa,  which  consti- 
tutes a  genus  of  ^rtocarpoceo?.  It  is  nearly 
allied  in  habit  and  other  characters  to  Ce- 
eropiOt  but  its  male  flowers  have  each  only 
<me  stamen,  in  place  of  two.  The  fruit  is 
covered  by  the  hardened  perianth,  and  con- 
tains a  single  seed,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  Guinea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HUSOADIER.    (Fr.)    Myristica. 

H17SGAIRB.    (Fr.)    Moacharia. 

MUSGALES.  The  group  or  alliance  of 
Acrogens,  comprising  the  Mosses  :  which 
see ;  see  also  Musci. 

MUSCARDINE.  A  disease  to  which  silk- 
worms are  subject,  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  little  pastille  to  which  the  dead 
silkworms  bear  some  resemblance.  The 
malady  Is  due  to  the  agency  of  a  mould, 
Botrjfti*  Baaaiana,  which  commences  its 


growth  in  the  Intesthaes,  and  gradually 
penetrates  every  part  of  the  insert  till 
life  is  destroyed.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 
larva,  the  pupa  sometimes  being  affected 
after  the  cocoon  is  spun.  Where  a  silk- 
worm establishment  is  attacked  by  this 
formidable  parasite,  nothing  except  the 
greatest  care  and  cleanliness  will  remove 
it.  Every  particle  of  dung,  every  withered 
leaf,  every  dead  insect,  must  be  carefully 
removed,  and  the  walls  washed  with  a 
solution  of  quicklime,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance which  may  destroy  the  spores.  It 
is  of  consequence,  also,  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  all  intercourse  with  other  estar 
blishments  in  which  disease  exists.  A  few 
spores  scattered  over  the  leaves,  and  con- 
sumed by  the  caterpillars,  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  evil.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MUSCARI.  Bulbous  plants,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  racemes  at  the  end 
of  a  simple  stalk,  belonging  to  the  hya- 
cinth tribe  of  LiliacetB,  and  natives  of 
middle  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. The  genus  is  known  by  the  flowers 
having  a  tubular  almost  globose  perianth, 
constricted  at  its  very  shortly  six-toothed 
mouth ;  six  stamens  with  very  short  slen- 
der filaments  Inserted  into  the  perianth 
tube  ;  and  a  short  straight  style,  bearing 
a  three-cornered  papillose  stigma.  Its 
membranous  acutely  triquetrous  three- 
celled  capsules  contain  about  two  black 
seeds  in  each  cell.  [A.  S.] 

MUSCARIFORM.  Formed  like  a  brush 
or  broom  ;  that  is  to  say,  furnished  with 
long  hairs  towards  one  end  of  a  slender 
body,  as  the  style  and  stigma  of  many 
composites. 

MUSCARIUjVJ.  a  collection  of  corym- 
bose branches,  such  as  are  found  in  many 
Atstera. 

MUSCATEL.  A  choice  kind  of  grape, 
dried  on  the  vine,  for  fine  table  raisins. 

MUSCI.  An  Important  tribe  of  crypto- 
gams, comprising  the  Mosses  proper,which 
stand  apart  from  other  cryptogams  by 
their  peculiar  habit  and  fruit,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions  only.  Whether  the  axis  is 
elongated  or  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  the 
more  or  less  pointed  and  lanceolate  imbri- 
cated or  distichous  leaves,  and  ovate  fruit 
opening  horizontally  by  the  separation  of 
a  terminal  lid,  and  bearing  one  or  more 
whorls  of  tooth-like  processes  at  the  ori- 
fice, in  far  the  greater  number,  are  at 
once  distinctive.  In  a  few  exceptional 
cases  the  leaves  are  obtuse,  the  lid  does 
not  separate,  the  capsule  opens  by  vertical 
valvular  lobes,  and  the  orifice  is  naked ;  yet 
even  in  these,  the  general  habit  and  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  preclude  all  possibility 
of  mistake. 

The  leaves  of  Mosses  are  destitute  of  sto- 
mates,  but  these  organs  are  found  not  un- 
frequently  upon  the  capsule*  Their  colour 
is  mostly  green,  though  occasionally  nearly 
white  from  the  absence  of  endochrome  in 
the  outer  cells.  In  a  few  instances  the 
walls  of  the  cells  communicate  with  each 
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other  by  means  of  apertures,  or  contain  a 
spiral  thread.  The  cell  walls  of  the  stem 
occasionally  exhibit  scalariform  marks  or 
a  spiral  structure.  The  spores  are  gene- 
rally numerous,  and  produce  on  germina- 
tion a  green  conferva-like  mass  of  threads, 
forming  a  thin  felt.  From  this  the  plant 
springs  Immediately,  and  either  on  the 
saine  or  on  different  individuals  produces 
bundles  of  antheridlaaudarchegonia.  The 
antherldia  produce  spiral  spermatozoids, 
which  impregnate  the  embryo  cell  at  the 
base  of  the  archegonia.  This  by  cell-dlvl- 
sion  gives  rise  to  a  capsule,  which  swells, 
and  in  most  cases  is  lifted  up  by  a  stem 
bursting  the  archegonium,  which  remains 
as  a  kind  of  hood  or  veil  at  the  top  of  the 
capsule.  The  capsule  in  the  space  between 
the  outer  wall  and  the  axis,  which  often 
forms  a  permanent  columella,  produces  by 
ceU-divlsion  the  spores ;  and  at  the  same 
time  provision  is  made  in  most  cases  for 
I  the  separation  of  a  lid,  and  the  gradual 
!  dispersion  of  the  spores  by  the  formation 
I  of  one  or  more  whorls  of  hygroscopic 
I  often  brightly  coloured  teeth,  which  arise 
from  a  modiflcatlon  of  the  different  layers 
of  cells  in  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  These 
teeth,  when  present,  are  either  only  four 
in  number  or  multiples  of  four,  and  both 
in  colour  and  structure  afford  beautiful 
microscopic  objects. 

The  fruit  In  Mosses  is  either  terminal 
(AoEOOABPODS)  or  lateral  (Pleubooar- 
pous);  and  in  the  latter  division  a  few 
produce  fruit  on  short  lateral  branchlets 
(Cladooarpous).  The  main  sections  are 
founded  on  these  differences  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fruit,  but  in  a  few  instances 
the  same  genus  has  acrocarpous  and  pleu- 
rocarpous  species. 

Mosses  are  either  annual  or  perennial. 
In  the  latter  instance  new  branches  are 
thrown  out,  which  are  called  Innovations. 
When  dried,  the  leaves  recover  their  ori- 
ginal appearance  completely  If  immersed 
In  water.  They  require,  however,  in  gene- 
ral, a  good  deal  of  moisture  when  in  active 
growth.  They  are  found  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  occur  on  mountains  at  heights 
where  all  phaenogamic  vegetation  ceases. 
A  few  species  occur  In  amber.  They  per- 
haps yield  fewer  objects  of  utility  to  man 
than  any  other  division  of  plahts,  except 
those  of  the  same  alliance.  In  agriculture 
and  In  the  garden,  though  of  small  size, 
they  are  often  noxious  weeds.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MUSCOLOGY.  That  part  of  botany  which 
treats  of  Mosses. 

MUSHROOM.  A  term  applied  some- 
times collectively  to  certain  of  the  larger, 
FungUhnt  more  usually  restricted  to  Agarir ' 
CU8  campestris,  and  the  species  confounded 
with  it.  If  the  use  of  mushrooms  as  food 
were,  however,  restricted  to  that  species 
as  it  occurs  in  our  pastures,  a  very  small 
quantity  would  be  consumed  comparer 
tlvely,  our  market  being  largely  supplied 
with  coarser  species.  A  vast  quantity, 
moreover,  are  raised  artificially,  and  may 
be  had  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year, 
though  their  price  is  necessarily  high. 


The  common  Mushroom  appears  to  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  prevalence  of  the 
horse.  Mushrooms,  at  least,  can  be  raised 
with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  from 
horse  droppings,  properly  prepared,  with- 
out the  admixture  of  any  artificially  raised 
spawn.  The  manure  of  the  riding  school 
at  Belvolr,  where  the  straw  is  pounded 
down  into  minute  fragments,  gives  a  con- 
stant supply.  There  is  no  doubt  that  A. 
campestris  is  preferable  to  any  of  the  allied 
species,  but  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it 
is  the  only  one  that  Is  wholesome.  Indeed 
it  is  rejected  from  many  Italian  roarkete, 
where  species  of  more  suspicious  character 
are  allowed  to  pass  muster.  Further  infor- 
mation will  be  found  under  Hoksb  Mush- 
book,  Kbtchup,  Ac  — ,  HEDGE.  The 
common  name  of  a  large  form  of  Agaricus 
arvensis,  which  Is  finely  figured  at  tab. 
77  of  Mrs.  Hussey's  Illustrations  of  British 
Mycology.  The  pileus  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  fourteen  inches  across,  and  of  a  tawny 
yellow,  with  rich  brown  closely  pressed 
concentric  scales.  The  fiesh  turns  yellow 
when  salted.  The  gills  are  at  first  white, 
then  pallid  red  without  admixture  of  grey, 
and  at  length  purple-brown.  The  stem  is 
more  or  less  bulbous,  and  stuffed  with 
shining  fibres,  scaly  below,  with  a  thin 
broad  ring  above.  It  grows  under  trees, 
or  on  banks  near  water,  always  more  or  less 
tufted,  and  never  occurring  in  rings.  The 
Hedge  Mushroom  Is  recommended  by  Mrs. 
Hussey  for  ketchup,  but  eaten  in  sub- 
stance, she  says,  it  produces  violent  sick- 
ness. Cases  of  mischief  from  eating  Mush- 
rooms are  generally  traceable  to  this  pecu- 
liar form.  — ,  MITRE.  Helvella  crispa,  — , 
OX.  A  name  given  to  a  large  variety  of  the 
true  Mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris^yrhlch 
measures  sometimes  fifteen  inches  across, 
with  a  proportionately  stout  stem.  The 
pileus  is  rough  with  scales,  which  are  at 
first  white,  and  then  tawny  or  reddish- 
brown.  The  gills  are  quite  free,  leaving  a 
groove  round  the  top  of  the  stem,  which 
takes  a  vinous  hue  when  bruised.  The  smell 
is  powerful,  but  agreeable.  No  part  of  the 
plant  turns  yellow.  We  have  seen  this 
variety  in  enormous  rings  many  yards  In 
diameter.  It  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and 
has  a  fine  flavour.  [M.  J.  B.J 

MUSHROOMS,  POISONOUS.  As  so 
many  accidents  occur  from  the  use  of 
Fungi,  we  are  often  asked  for  some  gene- 
ral characters  by  which  the  bad  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  good.  It  is  Impossible, 
however,  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer, 
and  we  must  therefore  trust  to  experi- 
ence, without  which,  indeed,  we  should  be 
subject  every  day  to  trouble  In  respect  to 
other  objects  of  use.  The  Field  Mushroom 
assumes  so  many  forms  that  It  Is  impossi- 
ble to  assign  any  characters  which  shall 
embrace  all,  and  the  hotbed  Mushroom  is 
different  from  these.  The  bright  rosy  tint 
of  the  gills,  and  the  absence  of  any  yellow 
stain  when  bruised,  are  the  surest  Indlcar 
tions.  The  test  of  a  silver  spoon  is  fallacious. 
As  a  general  rule,  no  one  would  eat  Fungi 
which  have  a  revolting  smell,  and  if  they 
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leave,  when  tasted,  a  bot  Benaatlon  In  the 
month  and  throat,  they  should  be  need 
with  caution.  Bydnum  repandum,  how< 
ever,  and  Cantharellus  c&tariua  are  both 
acrid,  and  yet  are  excellent  articles  of  food. 
It  is  a  good  practice  with  such  species  to 
slice  them  into  hot  water,  and  press  the 
slices  in  a  cloth  before  stewing. 

In  general,  we  would  suggest  as  to  the 
use  of  Fungi,  that  they  should  be  eaten 
with  moderation,  and  with  plenty  of  bread 
to  secure  sufficient  maceration.  In  case  of 
accident,  a  strong  mustard  emetic  should 
be  taken  immediately,  and  medical  advice 
called  in.  The  narcotic  symptoms,  and 
attendant  inflammation  of  the  Intestines, 
are  too  grave  to  be  trifled  with  by  domestic 
medicine.  If,  however,  medical  aid  is  not 
at  hand,  the  system  must  be  kept  up  with 
chloric  ether,  brandy,  or  other  stimulants; 
and  if  diarrhoea  and  painful  colic,  as  often 
happens,  are  urgent  symptoms,  opium 
must  be  given  freely.  The  narcotic  symp- 
toms, except  from  the  use  of  such  Fungi 
as  the  Fly  Agaric,  are  seldom  predomi- 
nant. [M.J.B.] 

MUSK.  Mimulua  moschattu  ;  also  Ero- 
dium  mosehatum. 

MUSKROOT.  The  Sumbul  root,  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  a  species  of 
Angelica  ;  also  the  Spikenard,  Nardostachya 
Jatamansi ;  and  Adoxxt  Moechatellina. 

MUSK-SEED.   The  seeds  of  Abdmoachus 
motchatus. 
MUSK-TREE.    EtaryUa  argophyUa. 

MUSK-WOOD  of  Jamaica.  Moschoxy- 
hon  Swartzii  ;  vAao'Gnarea  Swartzii.  —  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania.  Eurybia 
argophylla. 

MU800R,  or  MUSSOOR.  Indian  names 
for  Ervum  Lens  and  E.  hiratUum. 

MUSQUAMEENA.  A  native  American 
name  for  Comua  eircinata. 

MUSQUASH-ROOT.  An  American  name 
for  Cieuta  maculata ;  also  ClayUmia  acvU- 
fiora. 

MUS&£NDA.  A  genus  of  CinchcnaceoBt 
deriving  its  name  from  the  word  applied 
by  the  Cingalese  to  some  of  the  species. 
It  consists  of  shrabs,  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  but  nor  of  common  occurrence 
in  America.  The  flowers  are  arranged  In 
terminal  corymbs,  and  have  a»flve-parted 
calyx,  one  of  the  segments  of  which  is 
occasionally  extended  into  a  large  white 
leaf ;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a  five- 
parted  limb  and  hairy  throat ;  and  Ave 
sessile  anthers  concealed  within  the  tube 
of  the  corolla.  The  fruit  Is  succulent  and 
I  two-celled,  with  the  placentas  stalked  and 
I  curved,  so  as  to  resemble  a  Burgundian 
I  cross. 

Several  species  are  in  cultivation,  the 
best  known  being  M.  frandosa^  whose  yel- 
low flowers,  contrasted  with  the  white 
I  calycine  leaf,  give  it  a  singular  and  pretty 
I  appearance.  All  the  flowers  do  not  pro- 
'  duce  this  leaf-like  sepal,  but  two  or  three 
I  in  each  corymb,  and  occasionally  two  sepals 


are  thus  developed.  The  venation  differs 
In  these  from  that  of  the  stem  leaves,  for 
while  the  latter  have  a  midrib  and  a  net- 
work of  smaller  veins,  the  dilated  sepals 
have  several  veins  of  about  equal  size,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base  towards  the  apex, 
where  they  converge.  This  might  be 
cited  in  support  of  Dr.  Dresser's  notion, 
that  the  sepals,  &&,  should.  In  many  cases 
at  least,  be  considered  as  modifications 
rather  of  the  leafstalk  than  of  the  leaf 
itself.  The  bark  and  leaves  of  some  of 
the  species  are  esteemed  as  tonics  and 
febrifuges  in  the  Mauritius,  where  they 
are  known  as  Wild  Cinchona.  Elsewhere 
the  leaves  and  flowers  are  used  as  diu- 
retics and  expectorants,  while  in  India  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  is  said  to  be 
used  as  an  eyewash.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MUSSCHIA.  A  genus  of  bellworts.  dis- 
tinguished by  its  corolla  being  deeply  flve- 
cleft;  by  the  fllaments  of  the  stamens 
being  broad  below  and  smooth  ;  and  by 
the  capsule  being  flve-celled,  opening  by 
several  transverse  flssures.  M.  aurea  is 
the  only  species.  It  is  a  small  glabrous 
shrub,  a  native  of  Madeira  and  Tenerlffe, 
and  has  large  handsome  yellow  flowers. 
The  genus  was  named  In  honour  of  M. 
Mussche,  a  French  botanist.  [6.  D.] 

MUSTARD.  SinapU.  -,  BASTARD. 
Cleome.  — ,  BLACK.  Sinapis  nigra.  — , 
BOWTER'S.  Lepidium  ruderaU.  — , 
BUCKLER.  The  common  name  for  Bia- 
cutella ;  also  applied  to  Clypeola  Jonthlaapi. 
— ,  GARLIC.  Erysimum  AUiaria.  — , 
HEDGE.  Erysimum.  — ,  MITHRIDATE. 
Thlaspi  arvenae.  —,  TREACLE.  Clypeola. 
— ,  TOWER.  Turritis;  also  Arabis  Ttir- 
rita.  —,  WHITE.  Sinapis  alba.  — ,WILD. 
Sinapis  arvensis. 

MUSTARD-TREE  of  Scripture.  Salva- 
dora  persica ;  or  by  some  regarded  as  a 
species  of  Sinapis. 

MUTABILIS.  Changeable  in  colour  or 
in  form. 

MUTHAR,  MUTTER,  or  MUTTIR.  In- 
dian names  for  Peas,  Pisum  sativum. 

MUTIANA.  The  Mozambique  name  of  a 
tree  which  produces  Vegetable  wax. 

MUTICOUS.  Pointless.  A  word  em- 
ployed in  contradistinction  to  some  other 
term  Indicating  being  pointed :  thus.  If,  In 
contrasting  two  things,  one  is  said  to  be 
mucronate,  the  other,  if  It  had  not  a  mucro, 
would  be  called  mutlcous ;  and  the  same 
term  would  be  equally  employed  In  con- 
trast with  cuspidate  or  arlstate,  or  any 
such.    It  is  also  used  absolutely. 

MUTISIACEiE.  A  division  of  the  Com- 
positce.  Included  In  the  two-IIpped  suborder 
Labiatiflorce,  and  further  distingruished  by 
its  cylindrical  or  somewhat  tumid  style, 
the  arms  of  which  are  usually  blunt  or 
truncate,  convex  on  the  outside.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MUTISIA.  A  genus  of  ComposiUs  which 
gives  Its  name  to  the  tribe  Mutisiece,  cha- 
racterised by  their  irregular  florets,  most 
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of  them  more  or  less  two-tipped.  The  genus 
consists  of  undersbrubs  or  climbers,  with 
alternate  entire  or  pinuately  divided  leaves, 
often  terminating  in  a  tendril,  and  solitary 
terminal  pedunculate  flower-heads.  The 
involucre,  usually  cylindrical,  has  broad  im- 
bricated scales,  the  receptacle  naked,  the 
florets  of  the  disk  slightly  irregular,  with 
long  exserted  anthers  furnished  at  the  base 
with  long  points  or  tails,  those  of  the  ray 
female  and  more  distinctly  labiate.  The 
pappus  consists  of  long  feathery  bristles. 
There  are  above  thirty  species,  natives  of 
South  America,  and  the  greater  number 
confined  to  the  Andes  of  the  West  and  es- 
pecially of  Chili.  Many  of  the  species  with 
purple  pink  or  yellow  flowers,  are  highly 
ornamental 

MUTTY-PAL.  A  resinous  exudation 
from  Ailantus  malabarieus. 

MYAGRUM.  A  genus  of  Crucifera,  con- 
sisting of  erect  glabrous  annuals,  growing 
in  sandy  fields  in  South-eastern  Europe. 
The  stem  leaves  are  arrow-shaped  and  em- 
bracing ;  and  the  racemes  elongate,  spike- 
like,  with  small  pale  yellowish  flowers.  The 
pouch  is  indehijfcent,  of  a  corky  texture, 
compressed  at  the  apex  and  attenuated  at 
the  base,  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.} 

MYALL-WOOD.  The  hard  vi(^^Bcented 
wood  of  Acacia  homalophylUu 

MYANTHU3.  A  spurious  genus  of  or- 
chids, now  reduced  to  Catasetunit  plants 
having  been  found,  as  alreadv  mentioned 
under  Monaohanthus,  bearing  flowers  of 
the  three  supposed  genera  on  one  spike.  As 
a  section  it  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
two  cirrhi  at  the  base  of  the  column,  in- 
stead of  its  apex  as  in  Catatetum,   [A.  S.]   • 

MYCELIUM.  A  word  equivalent  to 
spawn,  denoting  the  vegetative  part  of 
Fungi,  the  greater  portion  of  what  most 
readily  attracts  notice  being  frequently 
merely  the  fructification.  The  vegetative 
part  of  a  mushroom,  for  instance,  is  re- 
presented by  the  delicate  white  down  and 
strings  which  traverse  the  soil ;  the  fruit 
Is  the  stem,  pileus,  and  gills,  which  we  call 
the  mushroom.  The  mycelium  of  Fungi  is 
sometimes  filamentous,  sometimes  cellu- 
lar, and  has  received  different  names  in 
different  families.  The  mould-like  web  of 
Sphceria  aguila  has  not,  however,  more 
title  to  notice  than  the  indistinct  appa- 
rently scarcely  organised  stain  of  which 
the  spawn  of  Spfueria  ptUvia  pyritu  con- 
sists. In  those  cases,  however,  which  are 
apparently  so  obscure.  If  a  thin  slice  of  the 
matrix  be  submitted  to  the  microscope, 
delicate  threads  will  be  found  penetrating 
the  tissues  in  every  direction. 

As  the  spawn  of  Fungi  assumes  various 
forms,  and  may  be  dry  or  moist,  fleshy  or 
fllamentous,  friable  or  gelatinous,  and  as 
it  frequently  remains  for  a  long  time  dor- 
mant without  producing  fruit,  a  number 
of  spurious  genera,  as  Himantia,  Bhizomor- 
pha,  &c,  have  been  introduced  into  sys- 
tems, which  it  has  taken  the  labour  of 
years  to  eradicate.  Occasionally  the  spawn 


I  bears  a  kind  of  fruit,  which  has  tended  to 
make  a  correct  estimation  of  its  nature 
more  difficult.  The  spawn  of  Sphoeria  DtB- 
mazierii,  for  instance,  in  the  absence  of  tlie 

'  capsules,  might  be  taken  for  a  true  moiild. 

I  Spawn  may  be  either  annual  or  perenniaL 

I  In  the  latter  case  it  may '  run '  for  yean 
without  bearing  fruit,  till  a  favourable 
season  occurs,  a  fact  which  will  account 
for  the  apparently  capricious  growth  of 
many  species. 

The  spawn  of  our  common  mushroom  is 
raised  artificially  for  sale  by  nurserymen. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
pare the  spawn  of  truffles,  but  they  have 
as  yet  been  unsuccessful.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  spawn  of  valuable  varietfea 
of  mushroom  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  some 
day  cause  a  considerable  change  In  the 
produce  of  the  mushroom  bed.  [M.  J.  B.3 

MYCETALEa  Aji  important  alliance 
of  cryptogams,  consisting  of  Fungi  and  li- 
chens, which  are  so  closely  allied,  and  so 
distinct  from  other  cryptogams,  that  in  any 
natural  arrangement  they  must  be  placed 
in  one  section.  They  derive  nutriment 
either  from  the  matrix  on  which  they  grow, 
as  Fungi,  or  from  the  surrounding  air,  as 
lichens.  Alga  are  distinguished  by  their 
deriving  nourishment  by  their  whole  sur- 
face from  the  water  in  which  they  are  sub- 
merged. There  are,  however,  exceptions 
in  either  case,  and  though  there  is  seldom 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  determining  the 
{  alliance  to  which  each  particular  object 
j  belongs,  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  draw  up 
satisfactory  general  characters  ftom  fruit 
or  structure.  Both  lichens  and  Fungi  pro- 
duce a  distinct  spawn  or  mycelium,  whereas 
in  Algce  the  new  plant  arises  at  once  from 
the  spore.  pd.  J,  B.] 

MYCIN  A.  Such  a  shield  as  occurs  in  the 
genus  BcBomycea  among  lichens, 

MYCODERMA.  A  spurious  genus,  as- 
signed sometimes  to  Fungi,  sometimes  to 
Alga,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  condition  of 
certain  moulds  when  developed  in  liquids. 
Common  yeast  is  an  example.   [M.  J.  B.] 

MYCOLOGY.  A  name  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  importing  a  knowledge  of 
Fungi.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  barbarous 
word  Pungology,  which,  like  Muscology, 
has  been  retained  sometimes  as  a  good 
selling  titlQ|  with  a  full  sense  of  its  incor- 
rectness. Though  Mycology  in  the  first 
instance  regards  simply  the  classification 
of  Fungi,  no  truly  scientific  man  will  be 
content  without  ascertaining  in  some  mea- 
sure the  properties  of  the  subjects  of  his  in- 
vestigation. We  consider  ourselves  bound, 
therefore,  in  the  present  volume,  to  bring 
forward  more  particularly  those  species 
into  notice  which  have  some  economical 
value,  or  which  are  to  be  avoided  as  dan- 
gerous. [M.  J.  B.J 

MYGALURU8.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Festucea,  now  Included 
in  the  section  Vidpia  of  Festuca  itself.  F. 
uniglumis,  or  Mygalurua  uniglumia,  is  a 
small  annual  grass,  which  generally  grows 


amoner  sandtaf  Us  near  the  sea,  and  flowers 
early  in  the  season,  before  most  other  kinds 
of  grasses.  It  Is  scarcely  of  any  agrlcul- 
tnral  valae,  tbongh  rather  interesting  bo- 
tanlcally.  CD.  M.] 

MTGINDA.  Agenn8ofCete«tra««p,  dif- 
fering from  Maytenus  chiefly  In  Its  leaves 
belns  usually  opposite,  and  In  Its  Inflores- 
cence ;  and  from  Elaodendron  and  its  allies 
in  the  ovules  being  always  solitary  In  eadi 
cell  of  the  ovary.  It  consists  of  about  eight 
species,  from  various  parts  of  South  Ain^ 
rlca :  shrubs  with  usually  small  leaves,  and 
minute  flowers  either  solitary  or  In  cymes 
on  axillary  peduncles,  which  are  often  very 
abort. 

MYLITTA.  A  curious  genus  of  under- 
ground Fimgi  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the 
real  truffles,  but  whose  afllnlties  are  un- 
certain, as  the  fruit  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  a  perfect  state.  M.  auttraUs,  the  Native 
Bread  of  Australia,  is  a  large  subglobose 
fungus,  sometimes  many  Inches  In  dlsme- 
ter,  with  a  black  skin  which  chips  off  In 
little  ftvgments,  enclosing  a  veined  white 
maas,  which  at  flrst  is  soft,  and  has  a  pe- 
culiar acid  smell,  but  when  dry  becomes 
extremely  hard  and  homy.  It  is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  and  Is  probably  very  nutri- 
tions. The  other  species  are  either  spurious 
or  belong  to  difterent  genera.    [M.  J.  B.] 

MTOGALUM.  A  genus  of  Liliaeea;,  of 
which  Omithogdlum  nutans  Is  the  type. 
It  differs  from  OmUhogalum  by  having  the 
leaves  of  the  perianth  connlvent  In  the 
shape  of  a  bell ;  In  the  stamens  having 
broader  filaments,  almost  resembling  pe- 
tals, and  having  two  lobes  at  the  apex,  be- 
tween which  is  the  anther;  and  in  the 
capsule  being  more  fleshy  than  In  OmUho- 
galum proper.  M.  nutans  Is  a  European 
plant  which  occurs  but  rarely  In  England ; 
it  has  a  loose  raceme  of  large  green  and 
white  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MYOPORACE^  {Myoparinas,  Avicen- 
niecB,  Myoporads.)  A  natural  order  of  co- 
roll  Ifloral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Llnd- 
ley's  echial  alliance  of  perigynousExogens. 
Smoothish  Shrubs,  with  simple  exstlpu- 
late  leaves  often  covered  with  transparent 
glands,  and  bractless  flowers.  Calyx  flve- 
parted,  persistent ;  corolla  gamopetalous, 
hypogynous,  more  or  less  two-lipped ;  star 
mensfonr,  dldynamons ;  ovary  two  to  four- 
celled,  the  cells  one  to  two-seeded ;  ovules 
pendulous ;  style  one.  Fruit  a  drupe,  or 
dry  and  two  to  four-celled.  Natives  chiefly 
of  Australia,  some  occurring  In  the  warm 
parts  of  South  America.  Some  botanists 
consider  the  order  as  a  division  of  Verbe- 
naeea.  Myoporum  and  Avieennia  are  ex- 
amples of  the  few  genera,  which  contain 
about  fifty  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MYOPORUM.  The  typical  genus  of  Myo- 
poraeoB,  containing  upwards  of  thirty  spe- 
cies of  shrubs,  chiefly  from  Australia.  They 
have  alternate  rarely  opposite  entire  or 
serrated  leaves,  and  white  or  rarely  purple 
flowers  on  axillary  peduncles,  which  are 
either  solitary,  in  pairs,  or  In  fascicles.  The 


branches  and  young  leaves  are  viscid.  The 
calyx  is  flve-parted,  sometimes  a  little  en- 
larged around  the  fruit ,  the  corolla  cam- 
panulate,  with  a  short  tube  and  unequally 
flve-lobed  limb;  the  four  stamens  are  scarce- 
ly didynamouB ;  and  the  ovary  is  two-ceIlcd« 
orfrequently,  by  the  reduplication  of  the 
margins  of  the  carpels,  four-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule  In  each  celL  The  fruit  Is  a 
baccate  drupe.  [W.  C] 

MYOSOTIDIUM.  A  genus  of  Baroffina- 
"jeofy  from  the  Chatham  Islands  off  New 
Zealand,  with  the  habit  of  MyoMtia,  but  the 
ovar}'  is  like  that  of  Cynoglossnm,  and  the 
mature  nuts  are  winged  like  those  of  Otn- 
ptuUodes ;  the  wing,  however,  is  not  intro- 
flexed,  and  the  nuts  adhere  to  the  recep- 
tacle and  are  not  attached  to  the  style.  The 
root-leaves  are  ovate,  stalked,  about  as 
■large  as  those  of  a  small  cabbage,  the  upper 
ones  much  smaller  and  sessile,  and  all  gla- 
brous and  shining.  The  flowers  are  large, 
purplish-blue.  In  scorplold  racemes,  ar- 
ranged In  a  corymb,  and  having  a  flve- 
parted  calyx,  and  a  salver-shaped  corolla 
with  a  very  short  tube,  the  throat  of  which 
is  closed  by  five  scales.  Nuts  smooth,  with 
undulated  wings.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MY080TIS.  The  Forget-me-not  or  Scor- 
pion-grass genus,  belonging  to  the  Boraifi- 
nacecB,  and  comprising  numerous  European 
and  Northern  Aeiatic,  a  few  North  Ameri- 
can, and  three  or  four  Australian  species. 
It  Is  distinguished  by  Its  flve-parted  or 
flve-cleft  calyx  ;  by  Its  straight-tubed  co- 
rolla with  flve  spreading  flat  or  concave 
contorted  lobes,  and  the  throat  closed  by 
flve  short  conniving  scales;  and  by  Its 
smooth  and  shining  compressed  nucules, 
which  are  not  perforated  at  their  narrow 
I  base.  They  are  more  or  less  erect  herbs, 
!  of  small  size,  with  rather  rigid  spreading 
I  or  adpressed  hairs :  stalked  root-leaves, 
,  shorter  and  broader  than  those  of  the  stem; 
and  scorploid  racemes  of  smallish  blue 
rose  or  white  flowers,  sometimes  with  yel- 
low eyes.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  signifying  mouse- 
ear.  In  allusion  to  the  shape  and  hairiness 
of  the  leaves  Of  some  species,  flve  of  which 
are  natives  of  this  country  Of  these  M. 
palustria  is  the  true  and  well-known  For- 
get-me-not. [A.  a] 

MYOSURUS.  A  minute  plant  belonging 
to  the  RanunculaeecB,  and  well  marked  by 
having  Its  seeds  arranged  on  a  long  colum- 
nar receptacle,  so  as  to  produce  no  very 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  mouse's  tall, 
whence  Its  name.  M.  minimus,  or  Mouse- 
tail,  the  only  species,  rarely  attains  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  In  height,  and 
bears  a  few  linear  spathulate  leaves  and 
leafless  stalks  terminating  in  a  small  green- 
ish flower.  It  grows  most  frequently 
among  com,  in  a  chalky  or  gravelly  soil, 
but  Is  often  overlooked  In  consequence  of 
its  small  size.  French,  Queue  de  Souris; 
German,  Mauseschtodnzctien.       [C.  A.  J.] 

MYPE.    Brassiea  Rapa. 

MYRIACTI8.  A  genus  of  erect  branch- 
ing herbs  of  little  beauty,  belonging  to  the 
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composite  family.  They  have  orate  or 
lance-shaped  coarsely-toothed  leaves,  and 
daisy-like  flower-heads,  disposed  In  a  pani- 
cled  manner  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  The 
achenes  are  compressed  and  naked,  or  tip- 
ped with  a  coroniform  pappus.  There  are 
Are  species,  all  found  in  India,  and  one 
common  also  to  Persia.  [A.  A.  BJ 

MTRIANGIUM.  A  genus  of  gelatinous 
lichens,  which  was  found  about  the  same 
time  in  Australia  and  Algeria,  and  has 
since  been  met  with  in  the  Channel  Is- 
lands and  the  United  States.  The  asct  are 
broad  and  packed  irregularly,  and  not  pa- 
rallel to  each  other  as  in  most  lichens,  on 
which  account  principally  Nylander  con- 
siders It  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  tribe. 
They  appear  to  grow  constantly  on  the 
living  bark  of  trees,  especially  ash.  In 
the  two  original  species  the  fructification' 
is  capsular,  or  closed  with  a  veil ;  but  in 
M.  Curtisii  the  disk  is  exposed.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MYRIANTHUS.  The  name  of  a  tree  of 
tropical  Africa,  constituting  a  genus  of 
ArtocarpacecB.  The  leaves  are  digitate; 
the  male  flowers  borne  on  thick  branching 
receptacles,  somewhat  like  those  of  Hove- 
nia;  and  the  perianth  four-parted,  con- 
taining four  stamens  united  at  their  base. 
The  fruit  Is  fleshy,  and  consists  of  several 
ovaries  fused  together.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MYRIOA.  By  some  botanists  Myrica, 
Comptonia^  and  Olarisia,  or  In  fact  the 
whole  of  the  plants  of  the  order  Myricaceoe, 
are  combined  into  a  single  genus.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Llnnasan  genus  MyricOt 
is  technically  distinguished  from  the  two 
latter  by  Its  stamens  being  four  to  eight 
In  number,  as  well  as  by  the  hypogynoua  , 
scales  of  its  female  fiowers,  regarded  by  I 
some  as  a  perianth,  being  sessile  and  hav-  ! 
Ing  no  glands  inside.  Representatives  of 
the  genus  are  found  widely  scattered  over 
the  temperate  reglons.of  both  hemispheres. 
In  North  America,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Northern  India,  China,  and  Japan ; 
and  In  Europe  we  have  M.  Gale,  the  Sweet 
Gale  or  Bog  Myrtle,  and  the  badge  of  the 
Campbells.  They  also  occur  within  the 
tropics  In  South  America,  but  are  there 
confined  to  the  cool  mountainous  regions. 
Most  of  the  species  are  shrubs,  but  some 
grow  into  small  trees ;  and  they  are  mostly 
abundantly  furnished  with  glands  and  dots 
filled  with  aromatic  secretions,  whence 
arises  the  fragrance  for  which  they  are 
noted.  Their  leaves  are  simple,  and  their 
fiowers,  of  separate  sexes.  In  catkins,  homo 
generally  on  distinct  plants.  The  fruits 
are  nuts  or  drupes,  often  of  small  size,  co- 
vered all  over  with  a  thickish  coating  of 
a  waxy  resinous  secretion.  Hence  arises 
the  chief  economic  value  of  the  genus ;  for 
in  the  countries  where  the  plants  abound 
the  fruits  are  largely  collected,  and  when 
properly  treated  yield  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent wax,  from  which  very  tolerable 
candles  are  manufactured.  [A.  S.] 

MYRICACE^.  (GaletDorts.)  A  natural 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  LIudley's  amental  alliance  of 


diclinous  Exogens.  Shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  resinous  glands,  alternate  leaves,  and 
unisexual  fiowers.  They  have  no  perian  th ; 
stamens  two  to  eight,  the  anthers  two  to 
four-celled ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  hypo- 
gynous  scales,  the  ovules  solitary,  and 
orthotropal.  Fruit  drupaceous,  often  co- 
vered with  wax,  and  with  adherent  fleshy 
scales.  They  inhabit  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal countries,  and  have  aromatic,  tonic,  and 
astringent  properties.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MTRIOARIA.  A  genus  separated  from 
Tamarix,  and  containing  those  plants  of 
the  order  Tamaricacece  which  have  ten 
stamens,  and  feathery  seeds  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  valves  of  the  capsule. 
M.  germaniea  is  a  shrub  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  with  very  narrow  flat  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  pink  flowers,  indigenous 
throughout  most  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
Caucasus.  There  are  several  other  species, 
some  shrubby,  some  herbaceous,  but  none 
possess  any  particular  interest.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MTRIOCARPA.  A  genus  of  Vrticaeeoe, 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen  trees  or  shrubs, 
from  the  hotter  regions  of  the  Andes  of 
America,  remarkable  for  their  exceedingly 
long  and'  slender  pendulous  racemes  ur 
spikes,  along  which  are  arranged  hundreds 
of  minute  green  flowers. 

MYRIOMELES.  A  name  given  by  Llnd- 
ley  to  an  East  Indian  evergreen  shrub, 
more  generally  considered  as  forming  a 
section  of  Photvaia. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  8Ul>- 
mersed  aquatics  belonging  to  the  Halora- 
gacecB,  among  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  having  flowers  with  four  or  eight  sta- 
mens, and  four  stigmas  and  seeds.  There 
are  two  British  species,  M.  vertieiUatum 
and  M.  spicaium,  slender  plants,  with 
long  stems,  pinnatifid  capillary  leaves,  and 
small  Inconspicuous  flowers,  which  rise 
above  the  water  to  expand.  Both  species 
are  common  throughout  Britain  in  stag- 
nant water,  and  allied  species  are  to  »>e 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  called  Water  Milfoil.  French,  Volant 
cTeau ;  Gennan,  Federball  [C.  A.  JJ 

MYRIOPTERia    Cheilantties. 
MYRIOTHECA.    Marattia. 

MYRISTICACE^  iMyriatiee<B,Nutm^9.) 
A  natural  order  of  monochlamydeous  dico- 
tyledons, belonging  to  Llndley'smenlsper- 
mal  alliance  of  diclinous  Exogens.  They  | 
are  trees  with  alternate  exstipulate  entire  ' 
not  dotted  leaves.  Flowers  unisexual ;  pe- 
rianth triad,  rarely  quadrifld,  in  thefemales 
deciduous  ;  stamens  three  to  twelve,  the 
filaments  combined  into  a  cylinder ;  ovary 
free,  composed  of  one  or  more  carpels,  one- 
celled,  the  ovule  solitary  erect,  the  stigma 
somewhat  lobed.  Fruit  succulent,  one- 
celled,  two-valved ;  seed  solitary,  usually 
covered  by  a  lacinlated  arillus ;  embryo 
small,  at  the  base  of  ruminated  albumen  ; 
coty  ledons  f ollaceous.  Natives  of  the  tro- 
pical regions  of  Asia  and  A  merica.  Acridity 


and  aromatic  fragrance  are  the  properties 
of  the  order.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MYRISTICA.  A  genus  of  plants  remark- 
able as  furnishing  the  Nutmeg  and  Mace 
of  commerce.  It  belongs  to  the  Myritti- 
eaeece,  and  consists  of  lofty  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  countries,  and  especially 
of  India.  They  are  most  of  them  aromatic, 
and  abound  in  a  reddish  acrid  juice.  The 
leaves  are  entire ;  the  flowers  dioecious, 
very  small,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  sometimes  In  panicles.  The  pe- 
rianth consists  of  three  or  four  segments, 
more  or  less  united  together,  and  enclos- 
ing a  variable  number  of  stamens,  which 
;  arc  united  into  one  parcel  below.  The  ovary 
is  free,  with  a  single  Inverted  ovule.  The 
fruit  is  fleshy,  but  divides  when  ripe  Into 
two  pieces,  disclosing  the  seed  covered  by 
the  arillode  or  mace. 

Jf.  mosehata,  or  Jf.  ojffMnalis,  Is  largely 
cultivated  In  the  Molucca  Islands,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Bengal,  &e.  It  is  atree  of  twenty 
to  twenty-flve  feet  In  height, with  oblong 
aromatic  leaves,  and  fruit  very  much  like 
a  peach,  having  a  longitudinal  groove  on 
one  side,  and  bursting  into  two  pieces.when 
the  enclosed  seed,  covered  by  the  false  aril 
or  aril  lode,  which  constitutes  the  substance 
known  as  Mace,  is  exposed.  The  seed  itself 
has  a  thick  hard  outer  shell,  which  may  ]>e 
removed  when  dry,  and  which  encloses  the 
nucleus  of  the  seed,  the  Nutmeg  of  the 
shops.  The  nutmeg  consists  of  the  albu- 
men or  perisperm,  with  the  embryo  at  one 
end,  and  is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane, 
which  adheres  closely  to  Its  surface,  and 
projects  Into  the  substance  of  the  albumen, 
thereby  giving  It  the  mottled  appearance 
for  which  it  is  so  remarkable. 

In  the  Banda  isles,  the  principfd  seat  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  Nutmeg,  tm  fruits 
are  gathered  at  three  seasons,  July, Novem- 
ber, and  March  or  April.  The  mace,  which 
at  first  is  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  is 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  artificial  heat  if  the 
weather  be  unfavourable,  when  it  speedily 
assumes  a  golden-yellow  colour.  The  nut- 
megs are  dried,  and  then  the  outer  shell 
of  the  seed  is  removed.  Occasionally  they 
are  imported  in  the  shell,  a  procedure  which 
prevents  the  ravages  of  the  nutmeg  insect, 
but  on  the  other  hand  adds  considerably  to 
the  weight  and  to  the  waste.  The  nuts 
are  sometimes  washed  over  with  lime  to 
protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  in- 
sect just  mentioned.  Several  kinds  of  nut- 
megs are  met  with  in  commerce,  perhaps 
the  produce  of  as  mauy  different  species. 
The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Penang, 
which  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  of 
the  shape  of  a  damson,  pale-brown  and 
furrowed  on  the  exterior,  internally  grey 
with  red  veins,  the  odour  and  taste  aroma- 
tic. Penang  mace  Is  also  considered  better 
than  that  from  Java  or  Singapore,  »nd  is 
of  a  pale  cinnamon  colour  when  dry.  Maces 
and  nutmegs  are  in  large  use  as  spices, 
and  medicinally  &s  stimulants  and  carmina- 
tives ;  In  large  doses  they  have  narcotic 
properties. 

At  one  time  the  coltnre  of  nutmegs  was 


r  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who  took  every  means  to  monopolise  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  in  which  they  were 
in  a  measure  defeated  by  a  kind  of  pigeon, 
which,  extracting  the  nutmeg  from  Its 
pulpy  covering,  digests  the  mace,  and  voids 
the  nutmeg  uninjured.  It  is  related  that 
the  Dutch  used  to  burn  nutmegs  when  the 
crops  were  too  abundant.  In  order  to  keep 
up  high  prices.  Old  ladles  In  the  country,  to 
this  day,  keep  a  nutmeg  in  their  pocket,  as 
was  customary  in  their  younger  days,  when 
the  effects  of  the  war  with  France,  and  of 
the  Dutch  monopoly,  rendered  all  spices 
very  expensive.  M.fatua,  Otoba,  tometUotat 
spiiria,  aeuminataf  and  other  species,  yield 
nutmegs  in  Brazil,  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  in  Madagascar.  The  produce  of  some 
of  these,  especially  of  M.  fatiia,  Onds  its 
way  into  the  English  market  under  the 
name  of  Long  or  Wild  Nutmegs :  they  are 
longer  and  more  pointed  and  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  true  Penang  nutmeg.  Nut- 
megs contain  both  a  fixed  and  a  volatile 
oil ;  the  former  is  extracted  by  pressure, 
and  forms  what  is  called  butter  of  mace; 
the  latter  is  obtained  by  distillation.  Nut- 
megs are  occasionally  sent  into  the  market 


Myristica  moKhata. 
after  the  oil  has  been  distilled  from  them, 
and  in  a  comparatively  valueless  condition. 
The  French  are  said  to  have  various  inge- 
nious methods  of  dressing  up  inferior  nut- 
megs to  resemble  good  ones,  and  even  to 
fabricate  artificial  nutmegs  of  bran,  clay, 
and  the  powder  of  nutmegs,     ptf.  T.  M.] 

MYRMECODIA.  A  genus  of  clnchona- 
ceous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Molucca  Is- 
lands. They  are  epiphytes  with  a  tuberous 
stock,  whence  Issue  a  few  short  fleshy 
branches.  The  leaves  are  stalked ;  the  sti- 
.pules  peltate,  ciliated ;  the  flowers  axillary 
fessile,  with  an  undivided  calyx,  and  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla ;  the  latter  has  a  four- 
lobed  limb,  and  hairy  throat,  Into  which 
the  four  very  short  stamens  are  Inserted. 
The  fruit  is  succulent,  surmounted  by  the 
calyx,  four-celled,  four-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 
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MYROBALANE^.   A  natural  group  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  nQw  included  in  the 


MYROBALAN.  Terminalia.  — ,  BAS- 
TARD, or  BELLERIC.  The  fruit  of  Ter- 
minalia Bellerica.  — ,  CHEBULIC.  Termir 
nalia  Chebtda,  — ,  CITRINE.  Terminalia 
carina.  — ,  EMBLIC.  The  fruit  of  JPmfthca 
offlcinaliit.  — ,  INDIAN.  The  small  unripe 
fruit  of  Terminalia  citrina. 

MYRODIA.  A  genus  of  Stereuliaeea  of 
the  tribe  HeUctereee,  consisting  of  South 
American  trees  or  shrubs  often  laromatic, 
with  alternate  entire  or  scarcely  toothed 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  not  large  for  the 
order,  usually  solitary  on  short  peduncles 
opposite  the  leaves.  They  have  an  obconi- 
cal  three  to  five-toothed  calyx,  five  petals, 
ten  to  fifteen  two-celled  anthers  sessile  at 
the  top  of  the  column  on  the  outside,  and 
a  two  or  three-celled  ovary  sessile  within 
the  base  of  the  column.  The  fruit  is  dry 
and  Indehiscent,  containing  one  or  two 
seeds.  There  are  about  seven  species,  of 
wh  i  ch  no  particular  properties  are  recorded, 
except  that,  in  common  with  others  of  the 
family,  the  mucilaginous  roots  may  be  used  ' 
medicinally.  Some  botanists  have  united 
the  genus  with  Qttararibea, which,  however, 
has  very  different  anthers  and  belongs  to 
the  tribe  BombacecB. 

MYROSPERMUM.  This  name,  given  In 
consequence  of  the  myrrh-like  odour  of  the 
seeds,  i^  applied  to  a  genus  of  tropical 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  of  the  family 
LeguminoscB.  The  leaves  are  unequally  pin- 
nate, and  marked  with  pellucid  dots.  The 
flowers  are  white  or  rose-coloured  in  axil- 


Hyrospermnm  perulfcrum. 

lary  or  terminal  clusters ;  they  have  a  bell- 
shaped  five-toothed  calyx,  a  papilionaceous 
corolla,  ten  distinct  stamens,  a  stalked 
ovary,  and  a  thread-like  lateral  style.  The 
fruit  is  indehiscent,  with  one  or  two  seeds, 
and  is  borne  on  a  stalk,  the  upper  part  of 
which  Is  winged. 

M.pend/erum,  a  native  of  Peru  and  other 
parts  of  Central  and  Southern  America, 
yields  the  drug  known  as  Balsam  of  Peru. 
This  is  procured  by  making  Incisions  into 
the  bark,  thrusting  cotton  rags  Into  the 


wound,  and  lighting  a  fire  round  the  tree 
to  liquefy  the  balsam.  When  the  rags  are 
saturated,  they  are  boiled  In  water,  and  as 
the  water  cools,  the  balsam  collects  below. 
(PereircL.) 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  thick  treacly-lookfng 
liquid,  with  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell  and 
taste.  It  has  lieen  used  In  chronic  coughs, 
and  as  an  application  to  ulcers,  but  is  now 
rarely  employed.  Balsam  of  Tolu  Is  a  pro- 
duct of  a  similar  character,  derived  from 
M.  toluiferum.  It  is  at  first  soft,  but  be- 
comes hard  and  brittle  by  exposure.  It  is 
used  for  like  purposes  as  the  Balsam  of 
Peru,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pastilles, 
&C.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ATTRRH.  An  aromatic  medicinal  gum- 
resin  yielded  by  Balsamodendron  Myrrha ; 
also  the  common  name  of  Myrrhis.  — , 
FALSE.  Amyria  commiphora^  also  called 
Balsamodendron  Boacburghii. 

ATYRRHIS.  A  genus  of  umbellifers, 
having  each  half  of  the  fruit  with  five 
equal  sharp  ribs,  and  no  oil-vessels.  The 
species  are  hairy  odoriferous  herbs.  One 
of  them,  if.  odorata,  is  a  well-known  plant, 
often  cultivated  and  used  in  various  ways. 
The  name  Is  from  the  Greek  word  for  per- 
fume. C<3.  D.] 

MYRRH-SEED.  Myrospermumptibescens. 

MYRSINACEi?E.  (Myrsineee,  Ardigiace/e, 
Ardisiads.)  A  natural  order  of  corollifloral 
dicotyledons  l>elonging  to  Llndley's  cortu-  . 
sal  alliance  of  perigynousExogens.  Trees,  I 
shrubs,  or  nndershrubs,  with  alternate  or  ' 
opi)osire  coriaceous  exstipulate  leaves, 
and  hermaphrodite  or  occasionally  unisex- 
ual flowers:  calyx  four  to  five-cleft,  per- 
sistent ;  corolla  monopetalous,  equal ;  sta- 
mens four  to  five,  inserted  into  the  corolla, 
opposite  Its  segments,  the  filaments  dis- 
tinct, the  anthers  sagittate,  erect ;  ovary 
one-celled,  the  ovules  definite  or  indefinite, 
campylotropal,  immersed  in  a  free  central 
placenta.  Fruit  fleshy,  one  or  many-seeded. 
They  are  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  are  said  to  abound  chiefly  in  is- 
lands with  an  equable  temperature.  Little 
is  known  of  their  properties.  There  are 
thirty-three  genera,  and  above  three  hun- 
dred species.  Myrinne,Ardi8ia,  Theophrasta, 
and  Clavija  are  some  of  them.     [J.  H.  B.] 

MYRSINE.  A  genus  of  Myrsijiacecet  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  mostly 
evergreen,  and  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with 
alternate  coriaceous  entire  or  rarely  tooth- 
ed leaves,  and  small  flowers  on  very  short 
pedicels  in  dense  axillary  clusters.  This 
inflorescence  distinguishes  them  from  all 
other  genera  of  the  order  except  Samara, 
which  has  the  petals  quite  free,  and  Repto- 
nia,  which  has  scales  alternating  with  the 
comlla  lobes,  whilst  in  Mjtrsine  the  corolla 
is  lobed  only,  without  sc«les.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  species,  all  tropical, 
or  nearly  so,  but  dispersed  over  both  the 
New  and  the  Old  World.  Their  properties 
are  little  known.  The  berriesof  if.  africana, 
a  species  widely  dispersed  over  Africa  from 
Abyssinia  and  the  Azores  to  the  Cape,  and 
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occastonally  to  be  seen  In  European  green- 1 
bouaea,  are  said  to  be  mixed  with  barley 
by  tbe  Abyssiniana  as  food  for  their  asses 
and  mules. 

MYEISI PHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  Liliacea 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consisting  of 
branched  twining  plants,  with  ovate-lan- 
ceolate or  lanceolate  leaves  obliquely  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  and  white  flowers  on 
nodding  pedicels  two  or  three  together  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  from  the  axils  of 
small  white  scales,  which  are  in  fact  the 
true  leaves,  the  organs  generally  so  called 
being  metamorphosed  branches  as  in  Ab- 
paragus.  The  perianth  is  persistent,  bell- 
shaped,  six-parted,  and  there  are  six  sta- 
mens with  subulate  filaments.  The  berry 
is  globose,  tliree-celled.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MYRTACE^.    ( Jfyrtt,  Granatece,  Myrtle- 
blooms.)    A  natural  order  of  calycifloral  di- 
cotyledons belonging  to  LIndley's  myrtal 
alliance  of  epigynous  Exogens.    Trees  or 
shrubs  with  entire   exstipulate    usually 
opposite  and  dotted  leaves,  often  having 
an  IntraniArginal  vein.    Calyx  limb  some- 
times cohering  at  the  apex :  petals  attached 
to  the  calyx,  alternating  with  its  segments; 
stamens  Inserted  with  the  petals,  twice  as 
many  or  indefinite,  the  filaments  distinct, 
or  united  In  one  or  more  parcels ;  ovary 
I  adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  one  to 
six-celled;  style  and  stigma  simple.   Fruit 
I  dry  or  fleshy,    dehiscent  or  indehiscent. 
Tney  are  natives  chiefly  of  warm  countries, 
I  as. South  America  and  the  East  Indies; 
,  many,  however,  are  found  In  more  tem- 
perate regions,  and  some  of  the  genera  are 
peculiar  to  Australia.    Many  yield  an  aro- 
I  matic  volatile  oil.    This  is  particularly  tbe 
I  case  with  those  having  pellucid  dots  in 
I  their   leaves.     Some  yield  edible  fruits; 
others  furnish  astringent  and  saccharine 
substances.    The  leaves  of  certain  species 
of  Leptoapermum  and  Melaleiica  are  used  as 
tea  In  Australia.    The  leaves  of  Melaleuca 
minor  (CajupuH  of  some),  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas,  yield  tbe  volatile  oil  of  cajeput. 
Pimento  or  allspice  is  the  berried  fruit  of 
Eugenia  PimeiUa,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Mexico.    The   flower-buds  of  Caryo- 
phylltu  aromaticua,  a  tree  which  was  origi- 
nally a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
constitute  the  cloves  of  commerce.    Tbe 
species  of  Eucalyptus  are  the  gigantic  gum- 
trees  of  Australia,  some  of  which  attain  a 
height  of  two  hundred  feet.    Guavas  are 
produced  by  species  of  Psidium.    Punica 
Qranatum  yields  the  pomegranate.    There 
.  are  about  100  genera  and  1,500  species.    An 
'  illustration  of  a  myrtaceous  tree  Is  given 
in  Plate  7.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MYRTE.    (Fr.)    Myrtus. 

MYRTILLB.  (Fr.)  Vaccinium  MyrtiUiia. 

MYRTLE.  Myrtus  communis.  — ,  CAN- 
DLEBERRY.  Myrica eerifera.  —.DUTCH. 
Myrica;  also  a  broad-leaved  variety  of 
Myrtus  communis.  — ,  JEW^.  A  three- 
leaved  variety  of  Myrtus  eommtmis.  — , 
OTAHEITE.    Sectirinega.    -.  ROMAN.    A 


common  broad-leaved  variety  of  Myrtus 
annmunis.  — ,  SAND.  An  American  name 
for  Leiophyllum.  — ,  TASMANIAN.  Fagtu 
Ctinninghami.  —.WAX.  Myrica  ceri/era. 
-,  WEST  INDIAN.    Eugenia. 

MYRTLEBLOOMS.  Lindley's  name  for 
tbe  MyrtacecB. 

MYRTUS.  The  typical  genus  of  MyrtOr 
cece,  the  species  of  which  are  widely  scat- 
tered, the  greater  number,  however,  being 
found  in  the  mountains  of  tropical  South 
America,  extending  into  the  temperate 
parts  of  Chili,  and  even  as  far  south  as 
the  Falkland  Islands :  others  occur  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  New  Zealand,  while  about  a 
dozen  species,  which  some  botanists  dis- 
tinguish as  a  separate  genus  under  tbe 
name  Jossiniat  are  confined  to  tbe  Mauri- 
tius, Bourbon,  and  tbe  neighbouring  is- 
lands. They  vary  greatly  in  stature.  M. 
yummvJariat  a  native  of  tbe  Falkland  Is- 
lands, spreads  over  the  ground  like  our 
European  tbyme,wbile  tbe  Common  Myrtle 
generally  forms  a  large  bush,  and  others 
are  small  trees.  Their  leaves  are  opposite, 
entire,  and  marked  with  transparent  dots ; 
and  their  white  or  yellowish-white  fiowers 
are  l)ome  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  genus  is  principal  ly  distinguished  from 
its  congeners  by  its  seeds,  which  are  con- 
tained In  a  globular  two  or  three-celled 
fruit,  crowned  with  the  calyx  lobes,  few  or 
many  in  each  cell,  and  of  a  kidney  or  horse- 
shoe shape  with  a  btmy  shell. 

M.  communis,  tbe  Common  Myrtle,  is  well 
known  by  its  shining  evergreen  leaves, 
and  white  sweet-scented  flowers.  Though 
extremely  abundant  in  Italy,  Southern 
France,  Spain,  Ac,  it  Is  not  Indigenous  to 
Europe,  but  only  naturalised,  having  ori- 
ginally been  brought  from  Western  Asia, 
where,  at  the  present  day,  it  Is  found  in  a 
wild  state  as  far  east  as  Afghanistan.  In 
England  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  with- 
stand the  frost  of  very  severe  winters, 
except  in  the  extreme  southern  parts,  al- 
though it  frequently  survives  long  enough 
to  attain  its  full  growth.  Several  varieties 
exist,  differing  principally  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  leaves.  In  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  fruits,  and  in  the  flowers  being  sin- 
gle or  double.  Amongst  the  ancients  tbe 
Myrtle  was  held  sacred  to  Venus,  and  was 
a  plant  of  considerable  importance,  wreaths 
of  it  being  worn  by  the  Athenian  magis- 
trates, by  tbe  victors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
and  by  others ;  besides  which  various  parts 
were  used  In  medicine,  in  cookery,  and  by 
the  Tuscans  In  the  preparation  of  myrtle 
wine,  called  Myrtidanum,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  still  employed.  In  modern  times 
its  chief  use  Is  in  perfumery,  particularly 
in  the  preparation  of  sachet  powders,  pot- 
pourris, &c. ;  and  a  highly  perfuined  astrin- 
gent water,  known  as  Eau  tCange,  Is  dis- 
tilled from  its  flowers.  Tbe  fruits,  which 
have  a  sweetish  powerfully  aromatic  taste, 
are  eaten  in  a  fresh  state,  or  dried  and  used 
as  a  condiment.  The  wood  is  of  great  hard- 
ness and  beautifully  mottled  or  veined,  but 
from  its  small  size  It  Is  only  fit  for  turnery 
purposes. 
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M.  orMeuUUa  Is  one  of  the  speeles  placed 
hy  some  botanists  in  the  genus  Joasiniat 
on  account  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  baring 
four  parts  Instead  of  five,  but  the  distinc- 
tion does  not  hold  good,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently referred  to  Myrtua.  It  is  a  large 
shrub,  with  thick  dark  green  leathery  ellip- 
tical or  nearly  round  leaves,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  yellowish-white  fngrant  flowers, 
with  small  petals  and  numerous  conspicu- 
ous sumens.  In  the  Mauritius  and  adjacent 
islands,  where  this  and  the  allied  species 
are  natives,  their  wood,  on  account  of  its 
hardness,  is  railed  Bois  de  Clous,  or  Bois 
de  Neile  (Medlar  wood).  The  fruits  are 
eatable.  [A.  a] 

HrsORE-THORN.    Ca$alpinia  sepiaria. 

MYSTROPETALINiE,  MY8TR0PETA- 
LON.  An  order  and  genus  of  monoecious 
root-parasites  allied  to  BaUmophoraceee. 
The  genus  is  considered  by  Dr.  Houkn-  aa 
the  type  of  a  distinct  natural  order.  It  has 
a  sheathing  stem,  covered  by  Imbricated 
scales,  and  terminated  by  dense  heads  of 
flowers  which  present  three  villous  bracts. 
The  male  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  spike  are 
one  to  three-valved,  the  sepals  united  at 
base,  the  two  extrorse  stamens  Inserted  on 
the  petals  and  opposite  to  them.  The  fe- 
male flowers  have  a  superior  tubular  three- 
toothed  perianth,  and  a  one-celled  ovary 
on  a  disk,  with  pendulous  ovule,  flliform 
style,  and  three-lobed  stlgms.  The  fruit  is 
a  rounded  achene.  The  two  known  species 
are  natives  of  South  Africa.      [J.  H.  B.] 

M YX A.  The  same  as  Cordia,  from  which 
some  authors  have  separated  it. 

MYXOGASTRES.  A  natural  order  of 
gasteromycetous  FtinffU  characterised  by 
their  semigelatinous  state  when young,and 
by  their  thin  brittle  perldia,  containing  a 
mass  of  dust-like  spores,  with  or  without 
the  admixture  of  a  few  threads.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  peculiar  condition  when 
forming  their  spores,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  see  their  mode  of  attachment  or  origin ; 
when  this,  however,  has  been  possible,  they 
have  been  found  attached  to  threads  either 
naked  or  contained  in  a  distinct  hyaline 
sac  or  ascus.  Some  doubts  have  been  lately 
raised  as  to  the  title  of  these  productions 
to  a  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  be- 
cause the  matter  of  which  they  arc  com- 
posed resembles  a  substance  called  sarcode, 
known  only  in  animals,  and  because  the 
spores  in  some  Instances,  when  germinat- 
ing, produce  a  soft  body  resembling  some 
Infusoria.  Another  peculiarity  Is  that  the 
peridinm  often  contains  carboiutte  of  ilroe, 
a  substance,  however,  which  abonnds  In 
many  Algee,  There  are,  however,  so  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  vegetable 
character,  and  especially  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  all  germinate  in  the  same  way,  that 
there  is  a  true  filamentous  mycelium  in  Ly- 
cogala  terretire,  added  to  the  spiral  threads 
in  Trichia^  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
motion  in  the  young  state,  or  peculiarity 
of  substance,  is  notsufllcient  to  overthrow 
It.  The  occurrence  of  starch  in  animals,  I 
or  the  Infusorloid  character  of  the  spores  1 


In  many  Algce,  might  as  well  be  taken  as 
proofs  that  animals  which  contain  starch 
In  their  tissues  are  vegetables,  or  that  the 
Algce  which  bear  zoospores  are  animals. 
Indeed  doubts  have  been  raised,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  the  Infusoria  contain- 
ing saroode  should  not  be  arranged  with 
vegetables,  though  we  do  not  subscribe  to 
such  hasty  opinions. 

Myxogastrotts  Punoi  seem  more  than  all 
others  to  be  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  matrix  on  which  they  are  produced. 
We  have  seen  them  growing  on  lead,  and 
there  are  well-authenticated  examples  of 
their  being  produced  on  iron  which  a  few 
hours  before  was  red-hot.  Indeed  we  pos- 
sess a  portion  of  such  a  specimen  from  the 
herbarium  of  Schweinitz.  Most  of  them 
are  microscopical,  but  .^kaliwn,  which  is 
the  pest  of  hothouses,  attains  a  consider^ 
able  size,  while  both  BeUetUaria  and  Lieca 
afford  specimens  of  similar  habits.  Few 
orders,  however,  of  Funffi  present  so  many 
elegant  objects  for  the  microscope,  both 
in  respect  of  form  and  colour.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  prefer 
temperate  to  hot  climates ;  but  n'either  ex- 
treme heat  nor  moisture  Is  favourable  to 
their  growth,  though  they  require  a  damp 
atmosphere.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MYZODENDROK.  A  genus  of  Xora?itAa- 
CME,  found  growing  parasitic  upon  the 
beeches  of  Tierra  del  Puego  and  Antarctic 
America,  to  as  far  north  as  Valdivia,  and 
characterised  by  its  almost  membranous 
one-seeded  fruits  being  furnished  with 
three  long  generally  feathery  bristles. 
These  bristles  are  of  a  viscid  nature,  and 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  glutinous 
matter  of  our  well-known  mistleto  berries, 
viz.  that  of  attaching  the  fruit  to  a  tree 
until  the  seed  germinates  and  takes  root 
in  the  bark.  They  also  serve  to  effect  the 
transport  of  the  fruits  from  the  parent 
plant  to  other  trees  by  attaching  them  to 
the  plumage  of  birds.  [A.  8.3 

NABEB.  The  Blsh  or  Bikh,  a  powerful 
Indian  poison  obtained  from  Aconitum 
/erox. 

KABK.   The  berries  of  Zitypkiu  Lottu. 

N^fiGELIA.  A  genus  of  Oesneraeettt  of 
which  the  type  is  the  well-known  Gresnera 
zebrina.  It  consists  of  perennial  herbs 
with  catkin-like  scaly  stolones,  broad  rich- 
ly-shaded velvety-surfaced  leaves,  and  erect 
racemes  of  large  showy  flowers,  the  ample 
campanulate  cylindrical  tube  of  which  is 
somewhat  ventricose  beneath,  and  has  a 
short  and  slightly  two-lipped  limb.  The 
flowers  are  furnished  with  a  five-lobed 
glandular  ring,  and  a  stomatomorphous 
stigma.  N.  cimuiJbarina,  like  N.  t^trina^  has 
scarlet  blossoms,  and  there  are  many  gar- 
den varieties  remarkable*  for  the  pile  of 
richly-coloured  hairs  which  clothe  the  sur- 
face of  their  leaves.  (T.  M.J 

NAGEE8A.  A  strong  durable  Indian 
timber,  obtained  from  Meaita/ema. 

NA6EIA.  A  genus  formerly  proposed 
by  Gsertner  for  the  Myriea  Nagi  of  Thnn- 
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berg,  a  Japanese  .tree  which  haa  since  been 
sbown  to  be  a  species  of  Podoearpw, 

KXGELTA.    a  genus  of  the  pome-bear- 
ing division  of  Rosacea  (Pomacea  of  Lind- 
ley)  allied  to  CoUmeaster,  with  which  It 
agrees  in  the  structure  of  Its  flowers  and 
In  Ite  general  appearance  ;  but  the  fruit, 
which  Is  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  about  as  large 
as  a  pistol-ball,  has  a  brittle  semltranspa- 
I  rent  flesh,  and  the  thin  putamen  of  Pyn/«, 
I  Instead  of  the  hard  bony  stone  of  Coto- 
necutter.    It  is  founded  on  the  CMoneaeter 
'  (f«ntieu/dfa,  a  Mexican  shrub,  and  is  further 
<  marked  by  having  a  semimembranaceous 
calyx,  small  spreading  petals,  ten  to  fifteen 
stamens,  and  a  spheroidal  pome,  crowned 
by  the  calyx.    The  same  name  has  been 
r  given  to  a  rhamnaceous  shrub  from  Java, 
now  referred  to  Oouania.  [T.  M.] 

I  NAGKUSHUR,  NAGRESUR.  Indian 
I  names  fur  the  fragrant  flowers  of  Mema 
,  ferrea. 

NA6LA-RA6EEL    An  Indian  name  for 
Eleugine  ayracana. 

HAGUR-MOOTHA.    Cypenu  pertenuU. 

NAHLEH.    An  Arabic  name  of  the  Date 
I    Falm,  Phoenix  daetyWera. 

'  I  NAIAD  ACE^.  (Fluviales,  Potamece,  Nat- 
ads.)  A  natural  order  of  moDocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  Lindley's  hydral  al- 

I  liance  of  Endngens,  consisting  of  plants 
.  living  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  having 

cellular  leaves  with  parallel  veins,  and  in- 
conspicuous flowers.    The  latter  are  her^ 
'<  maphrodite  or  unisexual.    Perianth  of  two 
j    or  four  pieces,  often  deciduous,  sometimes 

I I  wanting;  stamens  deflnite,  hypogynous; 
ovary  free,  of  one  or  more  carpels,  with  a 

•  I  solitary  ovule.    Fruit  dry,  one-celled,  usu- 

,  ally  indehiscent ;  seed  erect  or  pendulous, 

exalbuminous.    The  few  species  are  found 

In  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  no 

properties  of  Importance.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NA¥aDB.    (Fr.)    Najas  marina. 

KAIL.  Half  an  inch,  or  the  length  of  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger.  • 

NAIL  WORT.    Draba  vema;  also  Saxir 

i  NAIN  D'AMfiRIQUE,  or  NAIN  FLA- 
'  6E0LET.    (Fr.)    Phaaeolua  tumidug. 

NAJA&    A  genus  giving  its  name  to 
the  order  Naicuiacece,  and  consisting  of 
about   eight  widely  distributed   species. 
.  It  Is  distinguished  by  its  mostly  dioecious 
I  axillary  naked  flowers,  the  males  with  a 
single  nearly  sessile  anther  enclosed  in  a 
I  membranous  spathe,  and  the  females  with 
a  single  ovary  tapering  into  a  short  style 
bearing  two  to  four  awl-shaped  stigmas. 
All  the  species  are  little  branching  herbs, 
growing  uuder  water,  with  narrow  oppo- 
site or  whorled,  usually  toothed,  broad* 
.  based    leaves,   and  Insigniflcant  flowers 
-which  produce  little  seed-like  nuts.    N. 
I  jlexiUs.ti  common  North  American  species, 
i  has  of  late  years  been  found  In  Conne- 
I  mara.  CA.S.] 


NAKED  LADIE&  ColcMeum  autumnale. 

NAKED  SEEDS.  Seeds  having  no  pe- 
ricarpal  covering,  as  In  conifers  and 
cycads. 

NAMA.  A  genus  of  Bydroleaeece,  con- 
taining half  a  dozen  diffuse  herbs  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  America,  with  entire 
leaves,  and  blue  or  white  axillary  or  termi- 
nal flowers.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  per- 
sistent sepals ;  the  corolla  is  tubular  and 
funnel-shaped;  there  are  five  included 
stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; 
the  ovary  is  two-celled,  containing  nume- 
rous ovules,  and  bearing  two  distinct 
styles  with  obtuse  stigmas ;  the  capsule  is 
two-celled, dehiscing  loculicidally,  and  con- 
taining numerous  small  seeds.       [W.  C] 

NAMi:D(XU.    Alangium  hexapetalum. 

NANA,  or  NANON.  A  Sonth  American 
name  of  the  Pineapple,  Anawuaa  tativa. 

NANANTHEA.  A  genus  of  ComposUa 
peculiar  to  Coralca,  and  represented  by  a  { 
single  species,  N.  perptuilla,  which  is  a  i 
smooth  branching  herb,  seldom  above  an 
Inch  high,  with  very  minute  white-rayed 
flower-heads  placed  singly  on  the  end  of  a 
slender  stalk  longer  than  the  leaves.  Its 
chief  characteristics  are  the  oval  com- 
pressed achenes  without  pappus,  thick 
style  branches,  narrow  naked  receptacle, 
and  involucre  of  eight  to  nine  distinct 
scales,  placed  in  a  single  series.   [A.  A.  B.] 

NANCY-PRETTY.    Saxifiraga  umbrosa. 

NANDHIROBE^  A  suborder  of  the 
CncurMtacete,  characterised  by  its  anthers 
not  being  sinuous,  the  placenta  adhering 
to  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  and  the  seeds 
being  numerous.  The  plants  are  climbing 
herbs,  natives  of  hot  climates,  as  India 
and  South  America.  Telfairia  and  FeuilUea 
are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.j 

NANDINA  A  genus  of  BerberidacecB^ 
differing  from  BerberU  In  having  several 
rows  of  scales  on  the  outside  of  the  six 
sepals,  six  white  petals  without  glands,  and 
red  globose  berries,  with  two  plano-convex 
seeds.  N.  domestica  is  a  handsome  ever- 
green shrub,  with  temately  compound 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
is  known  by  the  names  of  Nandscukf,  Nat- 
tara,  or  Nandln.  [J.  T.  S.] 

NANEBL.  An  Indian  name  for  Bastia 
Utti/oKa. 

NANGKA  A  Bomean  name  for  the 
Jack-fruit. 

NANKAH.  The  Penlan  name  for 
Ajowains. 

NANODEA.  A  genus  of  sandalworts, 
distinguished  by  the  calyx  having  a  four- 
cleft  border ;  four  stamens  with  very  short 
filaments  and  two-celled  anthera;  and  a 
short  style  ending  in  two  lobes.  The  only 
species  is  a  Rmall  fleshy  plant,  a  native  of 
Magelhaens'  Straits.  [G.  DJ 
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NANODES  discolor  Is  a  curious  little 
Brazilian  and  West  Indian  orcbid,  with 
leaves  and  flowers  very  much  alike  In  ap- 
pearance. The  plant,  which  Is  only  an 
Inch  or  two  high,  has  small  rather  fleshy 
greenish-purple  leaves,  banded  with  purple, 
set  closely  together  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
short  stem,  which  is  concealed  by  their 
sheathing  bases;  and  its  little  purple 
flowers  are  borne  solitary  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  the  branches,  and  almost  hidden 
amongst  the  leaves.  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  Vandea,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
lip  being  adnate  to  the  column,  and  co- 
hering with  the  lateral  sepals  above  which 
It  is  placed,  and  by  its  four  compressed 
pollen-masses  l)eing  sessile  side  by  side  on 
an  ovate  gland.  [A.  S.3 

NAPiEA.    Sida. 

NAPA  TAIN.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Physic-nut. 

NAP-AT-NOON.    Tragopogon  porrifoliu». 

NAPEANTHUS  brasiliensis  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  genus  of  Cyrtandracece^ 
peculiar  to  Brazil,  where  It  inhabits  the 
dense  virgin  forests  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains. It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  opposite 
unequal  sessile,  and  towards  the  apex  cre- 
nated,  leaves ;  pink  flowers  arranged  in 
axillary  umbels ;  a  tubular  calyx,  and  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla ;  four  stamens,  the 
anthers  of  which  are  coherent ;  an  oblong 
ovary,  not  surrounded  by  any  glandular 
disk ;  and  a  one-ceiled  two-valved  capsule 
with  an  indefluite  number  of  seeds.  [B.  S.J 

NAPELLUS.    Aconiium  Napellue. 

NAPHA-WATER.  A  delicious  perfume 
distilled  from  orange-flowers. 

NAPIFORM.  Turnip-shaped;  having 
the  flgure  of  a  depressed  sphere,  as  the 
root  of  the  turnip-radish. 

NAPOLEONA.  A  very  singular  genus 
of  shrubs,  natives  of  Western  tropIcaJ 
Africa,  whose  place  in  the  natural  system 
is  a  contested  point  among  botanists.  Dr. 
Lindley  places  it  in  a  separate  order,  BeU 
visiacece.  They  are  shrubs  of  the  size  of 
a  pomegranate,  with  alternate  leathery 
leaves,  and  sessile  axillary  flowers  In 
groups  of  three.  The  calyx  Is  adherent, 
leathery,  flve-cleft ;  and  the  corolla  of 
three  rows,  the  outer  largest,  concave, 
strongly  plaited,  and  many-toothed,  bent 
backwards  so  as  to  conceal  the  calyx  when 
fully  expanded,  the  next  row  divided  like 
the  crown  of  the  passion-flower  into  a 
number  of  thread-like  spreading  segments, 
and  the  innermost  division  erect  cup- 
shaped,  with  the  margin  bent  Inwards  and 
divided  into  numerous  small  tooth-like 
segments:  ten  to  twenty  stamens  are 
Inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla  in  a 
single  row,  the  filaments  being  united  toge- 
ther below.  Within  these  is  a  cup-shaped 
disk,  surrounding  the  adherent  ovary, 
which  latter  has  five  compartments,  with 
two  ovules  suspended  in  each,  a  five-cor- 
nered style,  and  a  disk-shaped  five-angled 
tigma.  The  fruit  is  soft,  much  like  a  pome- 


granate, the  rind  very  astringent,  and  con- 
taining so  much  tannin  that  the  natives 
make  a  kind  of  ink  from  It.  N.  imperialis 
has  produced  its  cream-coloored  flowers  in 
this  country.  ^L  T.  M.] 

NARANJITA8  DE  QUITO.  The  l)errle8 
of  Solarium  quitiienae,  called  Quito  Oranges. 

NARASCALO.  A  hard  Mexican  wood, 
probably  Ironwood. 

NARAVELIA.  A  genus  of  Banuncula- 
eeee,  distinguished  from  Clematis  by  the 
presence  of  petals ;  from  Atragene  by  the 
petals  being  longer  than  the  calyx ;  and 
from  both  by  the  carpels  being  each  seated 
on  a  thick  hollow  stalk.  The  only  species 
is  N.  zeylaniea,  the  Narawael  of  Ceylon,  a 
climbing  shrub  resembling  a  Clematis,  but 
having  the  leaves  with  only  a  single  pair 
of  ovate  acuminate  leaflets,  beyond  which 
the  leaf-stalk  takes  the  form  of  a  tendrlL 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  four  sepals 
and  six  to  twelve  linear  petals.  [J.  T.  8.3 

NARCISSE.  (Pr.)  Nareissua.  —  A 
BOUQUETS.  Narcissus  Tazetta.  —  AI- 
AULT.  Narcissus  Pseudo^narcissus.  — 
D'AUTOMNE.  Stembergia  luUa.  —  DE 
P]SrOU.  Tsmene  Amancaes.  — DESPR^S, 
or  SAU VA6K  Narcissus  Psetido-narcissus. 

NARCISSUS.  An  extensive  genus  of  bul- 
bous plants  belonging  to  the  AmarylHda- 
ceeB.  Their  distinguishing  features  are  a 
hypocraterif  orm  perianth  having  a  straight 
cylindrical  tube,  a  six-parted  equal  spread- 
ing or  reflexed  limb,  and  a  funnel-shaped 
bell-shaped  or  wheel-shaped  cup  or  coronet ; 
six  Included  stamens  inserted  below  the 
coronet ;  a  three-celled  ovary,  the  ovules 
in  many  series ;  a  simple  style  and  obtuse 
stigma ;  and  a  membranaceous  capsule. 

The  numerous  species  of  Narcissus  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  spring-flow- 
ering bulbs.  They  have  linear-lorate  leaves, 
and  radical  scapes  bearing  one  or  many 
flowers,  which  are  usually  yellow  but  some- 
times white,  not  unfrequently  nodding, 
and  generally  imbued  with  a  powerful,  and 
when  conflned  rather  overpowering,  odour. 
They  have  been  thrown  into  several  groups 
or  subgenera,  of  which  the  principal  are  :— 

Ajax:  the  Daffodils,  distinguished  by 
having  the  cylindrical  cup  longer  than  the 
funnel-shaped  tube,  the  fllaments  adnate 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  style 
subulate  and  three-furrowed.  The  Common 
Daffodil,  N.  Pseudo-marcissus,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  group. 

Oanymedes  :  the  Rush  Daffodils,  distin- 
guished by  the  slender  drooping  tube,  re- 
flex limb,  and  short  cup,  the  fllaments  very 
unequally  adnate  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  and  the  style  slender.  Example :  N. 
triandrus. 

Hermione :  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  slender  cylindrical  tube 
and  shallow  cnp,  the  fllaments  unequally 
adnate  near  the  mouth,  and  the  style 
slender,  as  in  N.  Ttusetta. 

Quettia :  the  Mock  Narcissus,  distin- 
guished by  the  subcylindrical  tube  and  ' 
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short  crown,  the  fllaments  unequally  ad- 
naie  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  the 
style  attenuated  upwards,  as  la  N.  monta- 
HIM  and  odorus. 

The  true  forms  of  Narcissus,  represented 

by  N.  poeticus,  are  distinguished  by  their 

,  slender  cylindrical  tul)e  widened  at  the 

'  mouth,  their  Tery  short  cup,  their  fllaments 

very  unequally  aduate  near  the  mouth,  and 

their  slender  style.  [T.  M.] 


NARCISSUS    of  Japan. 
ensis. 


Nerine  sami- 


NARD.  The  Spikenard,  or  Nard  of  the 
ancients,  Nardoatachys  Jatamansi,  — , 
COMMON.   Nardua  stricta. 

NARD.  (Pr.)  Nardus.  —  ASPIC.  Lor 
vandula  Spica.  —  CELTIQUE.  Valeriana 
eeltiea.  —  SAUVAGB.  Aaai-um  europoeum. 

NARDOO.  An  Australian  name  for  If ar- 
tilea  macropus,  sometimes  called M.  hirsutat 
andif.  salvatrix,  the  spores  and  spore-cases 
of  which  are  used  bythe  aborigines  for  food. 
They  are  pounded  up,  and  baked  into  bread, 
and  also  made  into  porridge ;  and  according 
to  Dr.  Beckler  both  preparations  furnish  a 
nutritious  food,  by  no  means  unwholesome, 
and  free  from  unpleasant  taste,  but  afford- 
ing sorry  fare  for  civilised  man.  Some  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Australian  exploring 
expedition,  under  Mr.  Burke,  prolonged 
their  lives  by  the  sole  use  of  this  food.  The 
plant  has  been  not  Inaptly  described,  in  the 
newspapers,  as  *a  quatrefoil  something 
like  trefoil.'  It  must  be  very  abundant  and 
proliflc,  as  Nardoo  flelds,  probably  swampy 
places  in  which  it  abounds,  are  mentioned ; 
and  the  survivor  of  Burke's  exploring 
party  found,  left  in  a  hut  by  the  natives,  a 
bag  of  the  Nardoo  containing  sufficient  to 
last  him  for  a  fortnight.  [T.  M.] 

NARDOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  Compo- 
giUB  of  the  tribe  Asteroidece,  consisting  of 
about  half-a-dozen  species  from  extratro- 
pical  South  America,  especially  Chili,  in- 
eluding  Dolichogvne  of  De  Candolle.  They 
are  all  closely  allied  to  LepidophyUumtvom. 
the  same  country,  to  Chrysothamnus  and 
Erieameria  from  North-west  America,  and 
to  Pteronia  from  the  Cape. 

NARDOSMI  A.  A  name  under  which  the 
Winter  Heliotrope  (Tusailago  fragrans), 
and  some  allied  Northern  species  of  Tussir 
logo,  have  been  separated  generically,  on 
account  of  trifling  differences  in  thefemale 
floreta.  Together  with  Petasites,  of  which 
they  have  the  habit,  they  are  much  more 
appropriately  considered  as  a  section  only 
of  the  well-marked  and  natural  genus  Tug- 


's AUDOSTACEYB.  A  genns  of  Nepalese 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Val^ 
rianacea.  The  flow«rs  are  in  corymbs,  pro- 
tected by  an  involucre;  the  calyx  limb 
Is  divided  into  flve  persistent  leafy  seg- 
ments ;  the  corolla  Is  regular,  spurless.  Its 
tube  enclosing  four  stamens ;  the  ovary 
la  inferior,  three-celled,  two  of  the  com- 
partments being  empty,  and  the  third  con- 
taining a  single  ovnle.    The  roots  of  these 


plants  are  very  fragrant.  According  to  Dr. 
Royle,  those  of  N.  Jatamansi  constituted 
the  Spikenard  of  the  ancients.  [M.T.M.J 


Nardottaeliyt  JatamMiiL 

NARDFS.  A  genus  of  grasses  I)elonglng 
to  the  tribe  Affrostidcte.  The  inflorescence 
is  in  simple  unilateral  two-rowed  spikes  ; 
glumes  none ;  pales  two.  terminating  in  a 
bristle.  The  common  Nard,  vr  Matgrass, 
is  the  only  species  described.  Ic  is  a 
worthless  grass  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but,  growing  on  dry  bare  moory  places,  is 
valuable  for  sheep  pasture.  [D.  M.] 

NARGIL,  NARIKEL,  NARITUL.  In- 
dian names  for  the  Cocoa-nut. 

NARTHECIUM.  A  genus  of  marsh 
herbaceous  perennials  belonging  to  the 
JuncacecB,  and  of  which  the  characters 
are:— Seimis  coloured;  fllaments  hairy; 
stigma  one ;  capsule  three-celled  at  the 
base,  many-seeded.  The  genus,  which  is  a 
small  one,  is  represented  in  Britain  by  the 
Lancashire  Asphodel,  N.  ossifragum,  a 
plant  with  creeping  roots,  ensiform  leaves 
all  in  the  same  plane,  and  scapes  termi- 
nating In  a  spiked  cluster  of  pretty  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  common  on  wet  moors  and 
the  boggy  sides  of  mountains.  Since 
sheep  pasturing  In  such  localities  are 
liable  to  the  rot.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  this  disease  was  attributable  to  the 
herbage  on  which  they  fed;  and  hence 
this  innoxious  plant  received  the  Ill- 
omened  name  oasifragum,  or  'bone- 
breaker.'  An  American  species,  N.  ameri- 
canum,  is  similar  in  all  respects.  French 
Briae-os ;  Germ.  BeinJbrechgras,      [C.  A.  J.] 

NARTHEX.  A  genus  of  UmbellifercB 
closely  allied  to  Ferula,  but  the  umbels 
have  no  Involucre,  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
is  suppressed,  the  stylopods  are  depressed 
and  cup-shaped,  the  styles  recurved,  and 
the  fruit  compressed  at  the  back  with  a 
dilated  margin,  each  half  traversed  by 
three  central  ridges  and  two  lateral  ones, 
which  are  very  minute.  There  is  one  vltta 
in  each  channel  on  the  back  of  the  fruit, 
and  a  variable  number  on  the  commissure. 
N.  asa/cBtida,  a  tall-growing  plant  much 
like  a  Ferula,  grows  in  Western  Tibet, 
&c.  The  plant  has  recently  produced  its 
I  flowers  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 
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It  seems  certain,  from  the  researches  of 
Falconer  and  others,  that  this  plant  pro- 
duces some  of  the  asafoetida  of  commerce, 
while  5earod(M7na/eBtida,  a  gigantic  ambel- 
liferous  plant  found  in  the  sandy  steppes 
east  of  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  some  other 
allied  plants,  also  furnish  the  drug.  On 
cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  a 
juice  exudes  which  hardens  by  exposure, 
I  and  is  collected  and  sent  to  this  country 
from  Bombay.   The  drug  Is  well  known 


Nartbes  aiafcetida. 

for  its  disgusting  odour,  which  It  seems 
has  charms  for  some  people,  as  the 
Persians  and  other  Asiatics  use  it  as  a 
condiment  It  has  even  been  called  the 
•food  of  the  gods,*  a  strange  contrast  to 
Its  popular  name  in  this  country,  namely, 
*  Devil's  dung.'  In  medicine  this  drug  is 
used  as  a  stimulant  in  hysteria  with  ex- 
cellent effect;  also  In  cases  of  flatulence 
and  chronic  catarrh.  Its  smell  is  a  very 
serious  impediment  to  its  use.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NARtJNGEB.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Sweet  Orange. 

NASEBERRY.  Aehras  Sapota^  some- 
times called  Neesberry  or  Nisberry. 

NASEBBRRY-BULLY  TREE.  Achras 
Sideroxylon.  — ,  BROAD-LEAVED.  Xit- 
eiima  multiflorum. 
NASITORT.  (Fr.)  Lepidium  sativum, 
NASSAUVIACEJS,  or  NASSAVIACE^. 
A  tribe  of  composite  plants  included  in  the 
euhor^er  LaJbiaiifiorcB.  In  this  suborder  the 
hermaphrodite  florets,  or  at  least  the  uni- 
sexual ones,  are  two-llpiied.  The  tribe  Is 
distinguished  by  Its  style  not  being  tumid, 
and  Its  arms  being  long  linear  truncate, 
fringed  only  at  the  point.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NA8SAUVIA.  A  genus  of  ComposittBt 
the  type  of  a  tribe  of  Lahiatifiorce.  It 
consists  of  low  much-branched  perennial 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  crowded  stem- 
clasping  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  almost 
alwaj-s  prickly,  and  solitary  or  clustered 
heads  of  yellow  or  white  flowers.    Each 


]  head  contains  five  bilabiate  florets  In  an  , 
,  oblong  cylindrical  involucre ;  the  recepta-  1 
cle  is  naked,  the  achenes  glabrous,  with  a 
Itappus  of  linear  or  capillary  bristles.  There 
'  are  about  twenty  species  known,  all  natives 
of  extratroplcal  South  America. 

NASTANTHUS.  A  genus  of  CoZyeereuxa, 
comprising  nine  species  from  elevated  dry 
rocky  and  exposed  situations  In  the  Andes 
of  Chill,  all  stemless  glabrous  herbs,  with 
spreading  radical  leaves  mostly  cut  or 
toothed,  and  short  succulent  scapes  bear- 
ing numerous  flower-heads  closely  collect- 
ed into  one  large  terminal  globular  head. 

NASTURTIUM.  A  genus  of  Crucifera, 
or  BroMicaeea  consisting  of  dwarf  un- 
interesting weedy-looking  plants  whose 
stems  and  leaves  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  acrid  flavour  peculiar  to  crucifers. 
'  The  genus  Is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  effect  its  acrimony  produces  on 
the  muscles  of  the  nose-na«tu  Untu»  sig- 
nifying a  convulsed  nose.' 

N.  ojjlcinale^  the  Common  Watercress,  Is 
a  well-known  hardy  perennial,  indigenous 
to  Britain,  and  usually  found  in  abundance  | 
near  springs  or  open  running  water- 
courses. It  is  of  a  creeping  habit,  with 
smooth  shining  brownish-green  pinnatifld 
leaves,  and  ovate  somewhat  heart-shaped 
leaflets,  the  terminal  one  being  much 
Larger  than  the  rest.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  white,  produced  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  branches  in  a  sort  of  terminal  pa- 
nicle. 

As  a  spring  salad  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  of  Watercresses  have  been  used 
from  time  immemorial.  They  are  stated 
to  have  been  eaten  by  the  ancients  along 
with  lettuces,  to  counteract  the  coldness  of 
the  latter  by  their  warm  and  stimulating 
qualities ;  and  at  the  present  day  they  are 
to  be  found  almost  on  every  table,  the 
popular  belief  being  that,  when  eaten  fast- 
ing, they  possess  the  property  of  exciting 
the  appetite,  and  acting  as  a  powerful  anti- 
scorbutic. The  flrst  attempt  to  cultivate 
watercresses  by  artiflcial  means  In  Europe 
was  made  by  Nicholas  Meissner  at  Erfurt, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Thuringia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  soil 
and  other  circumstances  tteing  highly  fa-  I 
vourablefor  their  growth,  the  experiment 
proved  successful,  and  the  watercresses  of 
Erfurt  soon  acquired  that  celebrity  for 
their  superior  quality  which  they  still 
malnUin,  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Rhine 
as  well  as  the  markets  of  Berlin,  120  miles 
distant,  being  constantly  supplied  with 
them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
the  mode  of  cultivating  watercresses  was 
flrst  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bradbury  at  North- 
fleet,  Springhead,  nearGravesend,  and  has 
continued  to  spread,  particularly  In  loca- 
lities favourably  situated  with  regard  to 
springs  of  water.  Near  RIckmansworth 
In  Hertfordshire,  Waltham  Abbey  In  Essex, 
Uxbridge  in  Middlesex,  and  various  other 
places,  there  are  plantations  many  acres 
in  extent,  which  are  scarcely  sufllcient  to 
supply  the  great  demand  for  this  popular 
salad  herb  during  the  season.  [W.  a  R] 
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NASTURTIUH.  The  garden  name  of 
Tropaolum. 

NATA.  The  Bengalee  name  of  the  Bon- 
dnc  nnt  tree,  Gttilandina  Bondue. 

NATAN&  Floatin«r  under  water  like  a 
Conferva. 

NATCHNEK  An  Indian  name  for  Eletir 
eine  eoraeana. 

NATIVB  BREAD.    Mylitta. 

NATJI.  A  name  in  Natal  for  a  small 
Tarlety  of  Citrus  nobiUe. 

NATSIATUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
PkytoerenaeeeB,  represented  by  a  climbing 
■hmb  native  of  tropical  Asia,  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  small  greenish  dioecious 
flowers,  arranged  in  long  hairy  pendent 
clusters.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  five- 
ported,  and  the  disk  flve-Iobed,  each  lobe 
having  two  linear  teeth.  In  the  male  flower 
there  are  flve  stamens  alternating  with  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  with  anthers  opening 
longitudinally :  and  in  the  female  the  ovary 
is  free,  one-celled,  with  two  pendulous 
ovules.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NAUCLEA.  An  extensive  genus  of  Cin- 
ehonaeeee,  principally  natives  of  tropical 
Asia.  Of  the  several  sections,  one  frequent- 
ly described  as  a  distinct  genus  under  the 
name  of  UTiearia,  is  composed  of  climbing 
shrubs  having  the  old  or  sterile  flower- 
stalks  converted  into  hooked  spines ;  the 
others  consist  of  middle-elsed  trees  or 
shrubs.  Theleavesareoppositeorlnwhorls 
of  three  or  four,  and  the  flowers  crowded 
together  upon  receptacles  forming  dense 
globose  heads. 

N.  Oambir,  or  Uncarta  GamUr,  a  native 
of  the  Malayan  Islands,  yields  the  Gamblr 
or  Terra  Japonica  of  commerce.  In  a  wild 
state  it  is  a  rambling  climber,  but  un- 
der cultivation  it  forms  when  trimmed  a 
bushy  shrub,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with 
smooth  oblong  or  ovate  leaves,  and  globular 
heads  of  green  and  pink  flowers  upon  the 
upper  flower-stalks,  the  lower  ones  being 
barren  and  converted  into  hooked  spines. 
Gamblr,  or  Terra  Japonica,  is  prepared  by 
boiling  the  leaves  for  several  hours  in  large 
cauldrons  of  water,  after  which  they  are 
taken  out  and  allowed  to  drain  into  the  caul- 
dron. The  decoction  is  kept  boiling  until  it 
thicken8,when  it  is  left  to  cool;  and  is  after- 
wards poured  into  oblong  moulds,  where  it 
reraainB  until  it  acquires  the  consistency  of 
clay,  and  Is  then  cut  into  small  cube8,which 
are  thoroughly  dried  and  hardened  in  the 
sun.  Among  the  Malays  the  chief  use  of  i 
Gambir  is  as  a  masticatory,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  areca-nut  and  the  betel-leaf ; 
but  considerable  quantities  are  annually 
exported  to  China  for  tanning  purposes, 
and  likewise  to  this  country,  where  it  is  i 
used  for  tanning  'kips'  for  the  upper! 
leather  of  shoes,  and  also  by  dyers  and  I 
enrriera.  [A.  SO 

ITAYJBA.  A  genus  of  MalvaeecB,  allied 
to  Lavatera,  comprising  a  single  species, 
native  of  the  Canary  Isles.  The  flower- 
stalks  are  axillary  or  terminal,  racemose, 


each  of  them  so  twisted  that  what  was 
the  lower  part  of  the  flower  becomes  the 

'  upper.  The  involucel  or  outer  calyx  is 
three  to  four-leaved,  ultimately  deciduous ; 
the  true  calyx  bell-shaped  with  four  to 
six  segments ;  petals  bluntish,  with  mem- 
branous convolute  stalks  forming  little 
hollow  pouches ;  column  bent  downwards ; 
ovary  rounded,  depressed,  of  numerous 
crested  lobes,  attached  to  a  central  pro- 
longed axis,  each  containing  a  single  seed. 
Fruit  indehisoent.  N.  phcenicea  has  beauti- 
ful  pink  flowers,  and  is  a  rare  plant  in  the 

I  Canary  Isles.  The  generic  name  is  given 
in  honour  of  J.  de  Nava,  the  founder  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Orotava.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NAVARHETIA.  A  genus  of  Polemo- 
fdacecB^  containing  nine  species,  natives  of 
America.  They  are  annual  herbs,  generally 
glutinous,  often  foetid,  with  pinnatisect 
alternate  leaves,  the  lower  ones  sometimes 
entire,  and  flowers  in  dense  heads  fur- 
nished with  spiny  bracts.  The  calyx  is 
obconical  or  tubular,  campanulate,  with 
flve  very  sharp  lobes ;  the  corolla  tube 
slender  and  the  limb  spreading,  cut  into 
oblong  laciniaa;  the  stamens  usually  ex- 
serted ;  the  disk  minute  ;  and  the  capsule 
ovoid  and  obtuse,  with  ovoid  wingless 
seeds.  This  genus  can  scarcely  bo  sepa- 
rated from  Cotlomia  or  QUia^  except  by  Its 
habit.  [W.  C] 

NAVEL  WORT.  Cotyledon.  — ,  VENUS'S. 
Omphalodett  lini/olia. 

NAVE-SHAPED.  The  same  as  ModioU- 
form. 

NAVET.  (Fr.)  Brauiea  Xaptte.  — 
D'feT^.  Brcuttea  eatnpeetris.  —  D'HIVER. 
Braseiea  Naptu  olei/era.  —  DF  DIABLE. 
Bryonia  aWa.  —  8AUVAGE.  Brassica 
Napus. 

NAVETTE.  (Fr.)  Brauiea  Napua  eyU 
vestrU. 

NAVEW.    Br(U8teacampeetri8. 

NAVIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  herbs 
belonging  to  the  Bromeliacece,  having 
tufted  leaves  and  downy  flower-stalks, 
bearing  tufts  of  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
bracts.  The  perianth  is  divided  into  three 
outer  and  three  inner  segments,  two  of  the 
former  larger  and  more  acutely  keeled  than 
the  third,  the  three  inner  petalold  seg- 
ments conjoined  below  into  a  tube;  sta- 
mens six,  hypogynous ;  ovary  free,  three- 
celled  ;  stigmas  three,  thread-like ;  capsule 
membranous,  three-valved.        [M.  T.  M.] 

NAVICULARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses 
now  Included  In  Panicum. 

NAVICULAR.  Boat-Shaped.  The  same 
as  Cymbiform. 

NAW.  A  kind  of  Ironwood  met  with  In 
Ceylon. 

NEBBBK.  An  Arabian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  the  Jujube. 

NEB-NEB,  or  NIB-NIB.  The  pods  of  Aca- 
cia verot  which  are  used  for  tanning  in 
Egypt. 
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NEBOO.  An  ludlan  name  for  the  Lemon. 

NEBULOSE.    Clouded. 

NECKERA.  A  beautiful  genus  of  mosses, 
the  type  of  the  Neckerei,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  Hookeriei  by  the  pinnate 
branching,  and  the  cucuUlform  frequently 
pilose  veiL  The  peristome  Is  double  or 
single,  and  the  branches  almost  always 
flattened.  The  foliage  is  peculiarly  elegant, 
and  is  frequently  beautifully  unduUited.aa 
In  N.  erUpa,  which  Is  one  of  our  finest 
mosses.  Neckera^  however,  obtains  its 
maximum  in  hotter  countries,  though  N. 
fenruOa^  which  is  almost  cosmopolitan, 
occurs  as  far  north  as  Scotland.  [M.  J.  B.] 

NECKLACE-SHAPED.    The  same  as  Mo- 
nillform. 
NECKLACB-TIIEK.    OrmoaUi, 
NECKWEED.    CannaMs  aativtu 

NECROSIS.  Canker.  A  drying  and  dying 
of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  beginning  with  the 
I  bark  and  eating  gradually  inwards. 

NECTANDRA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
LauracecB,  abounding  in  Peru,  Guiaua,  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  species  all 
form  large  forest  trees,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  loose  axillary  panicles  or  co< 
rymbs  of  perfect  flowers,  having  a  six* 
j  parted  wheel-shaped  calyx,  the  segments 
I  of  which  fall  away,  while  the  tubular  part 
increases  in  size  and  ultimately  forms  a 
cup,  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the 
one-seeded  fruit ;  the  twelve  stamens  are 
arranged  in  four  series,  the  nine  outer 
fertile,  and  the  three  inner  sterile. 

The  Greeuheart  or  Bibiri  tree  of  British 
Guiana,  named  Nectandra  Bodieei  by  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk,  but  by  some  botanists  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  N.  letUMntha^  is  a  large 
tree  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  frequently 
without  branches  for  the  first  fifty  feet, 
the  trunk  being  between  two  and  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  covered  with  an  ash- 
coloured  bark,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Biblru  bark,  is  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic 
and  febrifuge,  its  properties  being  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  uncrystalllsable  alka- 
loid, found  likewise  in  the  seeds.  These 
latter,  however,  are  more  remarkable  for 
containing  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
starch,  which  the  Indians  mix  with  rotten 
wood,  and  make  Into  a  bitter  disagreeable 
kind  of  bread.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
the  tree  Is  Its  timber,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  regularly  imported  for  ship- 
building purposes,  its  great  strength  and 
durability,  together  with  the  long  lengths 
In  which  it  is  obtainable,  rendering  It  well 
•uitedfor  beams,  planking,  and  similar  pur- 
poses ;  and  its  reputation  is  so  high  that  it 
Is  placed  in  the  first  or  twelve-year  class 
in  Lloyd's  list  of  shipbuilding  woods, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  the 
attacks  of  the  ship-worm,  or  of  the  fungi 
which  are  such  a  fertile  cause  of  decay  in 
ships'  timbers.  [A.  SJ 

NECTAR.  The  honey  of  a  flower;  the 
superfluous  saccharine  matter  remaining 


after  the  stamens  and  pistil  have  con- 
sumed all  that  they  require.  ' 

NECTARILYMA.  .A  collection  of  long 
hairs  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  some 
flowers,  as  Menyanthes. 

NECTARINE.  A  smooth-skinned  variety 
of  the  Peach,  Amj/gdaliu  pertica. 

NECTARIDM,  NECTARY.  A  place  or 
thing  in  which  honey  is  secreted.  Some- 
times also  applied  to  any  supplementary 
or  anomalous  organ  in  a  flower. 

NECTAR08C0RDUM.  A  genus  of  bulb- 
ous LUiacece  founded  on  AUiuia  sicvUum, 
which  differs  not  only  from  Allium,  but 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  order,  in 
having  the  ovary  adhering  to  the  perianth 
at  the  base  so  as  to  be  partly  Inferior ;  the 
perianth  also  differs  from  that  of  AUiuia 
in  being  somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  a 
short  pear-shaped  tube,  and  a  slx-iiarted 
limb.  In  its  habit,  odour,  and  umbellate 
flowers,  it  quite  agrees  with  Allium.  The 
leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  channelled; 
and  the  scape  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
a  loose  umbel  of  green  and  purplish  flowers 
on  drooping  pedicels.  [J.  T.  S.] 

NECTAROSTIGMA.  A  gland  secreting 
honey  In  certain  flowers,  as  in  Ranunculus. 

NECTAROTHECA.  Literally,  a  honey  or 
nectar  case ;-  the  spur  of  certain  flowers. 

NECTRIA.  A  genus  of  ascomycetoaa 
Fungi  closely  allied  to  Sphceria,  and  com- 
prising all  the  species  which  have  naked 
bright-coloured  perithecia.  Several  ex- 
hibit the  moA  brilliant  tints.  N.  einna- 
harina  occurs  in  every  garden  on  dead 
currant  twigs,  always  succeeding  the 
common  TubercuJaria,  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  merely  a  young  state  of  the  Nectria. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  abound  in 
temperate  regions  in  either  hemisphere, 
though  not  conflned  to  them.     [M.  J .  B.] 

KEEA.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Nyeta- 
ginaeetB.  The  flowers  are  panicled,  with- 
out involucre,  but  having  a  tubular  peri- 
anth, within  which  are  included  flve  to 
eight  stamens  of  unequal  length;  the 
ovary  contains  a  single  erect  ovule.  The 
fruit  Is  ctmtalned  within  the  hardened 
persistent  base  of  the  perianth,  but  is  not 
united  with  It.  CM.  T.  M,] 

NEEDLES,  SPANISH.  An  American 
name  for  Bidena  bipinnata. 

NEEDLE-SHAPED.  Linear,  rigid,  taper- 
ing to  a  fine  point  from  a  narrow  base,  as 
the  leaves  of  juniper. 

NEELA.    An  Indian  name  for  Indigo. 

NEBLE.    Lolium  temulentum. 

NEEM,  or  NIM.    Melia  Azadirachta. 

NEEMOOKA.  An  Indian  name  for  Cly- 
pea  hemandi/oUa. 

NEESIA.  A  genus  of  Sterculiacece,  of 
the  tribe  Bombaceai,  very  nearly  aill^  to 
Durio ;  but  the  numerous  filaments  are 
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almost  free,  and  each  bears  only  one  or 
two  ring-shaped  anthers.  There  are  two 
species,  one  from  Java,  the  other  from  the 
Malayan  peninsula  :  both  very  large  trees, 
with  alternate  leaves  scaly-white  under- 
neath, and  rather  Uirge  reddish  flowers 
in  short  racemes  or  clusters  along  the 
branches.  The  fruit  is  hard  and  woody, 
covered  with  asperities,  and  much  resem- 
bling the  durian  in  outer  aspect,  but  with- 
out its  edible  pulp. 

NEPLIBR.  (Pr)  Mespilus.  —  OOTON- 
NTER.  Cottmeaster  vulgaris,  —  DU  JA- 
PON.    Sriobotryajaponiea. 

NEGRETTB.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 
ITOGROOORN.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
the  Turkish  Millet  or  Dhurra. 

NEGRO'S  HEAD.  Phytelephaa  macro- 
earpa. 

WBGimnX).  A  North  American  tree  be- 
longing to  the  ^cerace<E,  and  distinguished 
from  the  true  maples  by  having  pinnate 
leaves.  N.  fraxinifolium,  the  Box  Elder 
or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  a  tree  of  forty  feet 
high,  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  is  sometimes 
introduced  Into  English  shrubberies.  The 
leaflets  are  opposite,  deeply  toothed,  the 
terminal  one  usually  three-lobed.  [C.  A.  J.] 

NBILLIA.  A  genus  of  RotacecB  of  the 
group  SpircBidee,  and  closely  allied  to  Spircea 
Itself,  from  which,  however.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  seeds  having  copious  fleshy 
albumen.  Two  species  are  known,  both 
natives  of  the  Himalayas,  and  both  shrubs 
with  simple  doubly-serrated  leaves,  and 
;  racemes  of  white  flowers.  [A.  S.] 

I  KBIPPER6IA  ehryaantha  is  a  species  of 
I  Aeineta,  erected  into  a  genua  by  Morren. 
The  points  relied  upon  for  Its  separatl<m 
were  the  erect  instead  of  pendulous  flower- 
I  racemes,  and  the  presence  of  a  long  blunt 
I  papillose  horn  arising  from  the  lower  part 
I  of  the  lip;  but  the  racemes  are  not  always 
1  erect,  and  other  species  of  Actiieta  have 
analogous  horns  of  different  forms.  It  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  has  long  racemes 
of  large  golden-yellow  flowers,  which  have 
'  an  aromatic  odour  at  night  but  are  odour- 
less during  the  day.  [A.  S.] 

KEJA.  A  genus  of  CfompositcB,  consist- 
ing of  half  a  dozen  South  Brazilian  peren- 
nials or  low  undershrubs,  generally  hispid 
with  long  spreading  hairs,  and  bearing 
scattered  narrow  linear  finely  pointed 
leaves,  and  yellow  flower-heads.  In  essen- 
tial characters  they  only  differ  in  their 
rather  narrower  achenes  from  Chrysopsis, 
with  which  they  ought  probably  to  be 
united.  The  N.  gracilis,  occasionally  met 
with  In  our  gardens,  is  a  rather  neat  and 
pretty  greenhouse  plant. 

NELSONTA-  A  small  genus  of  Acantha- 
eea,  widely  distributed  over  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  In  both  the  Old  and  the 
Kew  Worlds.  The  species  consist  of  diffuse 
often  tomentose  herbs,  growing  in  low 
moist  localities,  furnished  with  smallish 


leaves,  and  small  solitary  flowers  covered 
by  a  single  large  bract,  the  lateral  ones 
being  either  deflcient  or  very  small.  These 
flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes  like  those  of  Origanum.  The  calyx 
is  unequally  five-parted,  and  the  corolla 
two-lipped,  with  only  two  stamens,  one 
cell  of  the  anther  placed  above  the  other. 
The  capsule  has  eight  small  seeds  in  each 
ceU.  [W.  C] 

'     NELUMBIACEJE,  NELUMBirM.   A  na- 
tural order  and  genus  of  beautiful  thala- 
I  mifloral  water-plants,  belonging  to  Llnd- 
I  ley's  nymphal  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exo-  i 
I  gens.    They  have  an  elongated  horizontal 

■  rootstock,  from  which  are  sent  up  long 
I  cylindrical  leafstalks,  bearing  the  plate- 
like leaves  in  a  peltate  manner  on  their 
summit.    These  leaves  are  circular  in  out- 

'  line,  with  radiating  venation,  and  cover-  : 

I  ed  on  the  upper  surface  with  a  glaucous 
bloom.  The  fiowers  are  also  borne  on  long 
stalks,  traversed  like  those  of  the  leaves  by 

I  a  number  of  air-canals,  regularly  disposed. 

I  The  calyx  consists  of  four  to  five  deciduous 
sepals ;  the  corolla  of  numerous  deciduous 

I  petals,  arranged  in  several  rows ;  the  sta-  ] 
mens  are  numerous,  in  several  rows,  at-  , 
tached  with  the  petals  to  the  base  of  the 

i  receptacle  ;  the  stigma  Is  sessile ;  the  re- 
ceptacle or  torus  is  In  form  like  a  funnel ; 

1  and  the  ovaries,  which  are  numerous,  are 

i  placed  In  sockets  on  the  upper  surface ;  the 
ovule  8olltary,or  sometimes  two  placed  side 
by  side.  The  seeds  contain  an  embryo  with- 
out albumen,  but  with  thick  cotyledons, 
and  a  much-developed  plumule. 

N.  speciosum,  the  Sacred  Lotus,  is  Inter- 
esting for  its  associations,  as  well  as  for 
the  beauty  of  Its  rose-coloured  flowers.  It 
is  found  throughout  India,  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Is- 
lands, Persia,  and  even  the  Caspian  Sea, 
but  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  the  Nile. 
Herodotus,  however,  describes  the  plant 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  comparing  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  flower  to  a  wasp's  nest. 
Strabo  and  Theophrastus,  likewise,  men- 
tion the  plant  as  a  native  of  Egypt.  Sculp- 
tured representations  of  it  abound  among 
the  ruins  of  Egyptian  temples,  and  many 
other  circumstances  prove  the  veneration 
paid  to  this  plant  by  the  votaries  of  Isis. 
In  a  manuscript  of  Dioscorldes  supposed 
to  be  of  the  twelfth  century,  formerly 
In  the  Rinucclnl  library  at  Florence,  there 
is  a  flgure  of  the  Nelumbium,  under  the 
name  kiiamost  while  under  the  name  lotos 
a  tolerably  good  representation  of  CeUis 
australis  is  given.  But  the  worship  of  the 
Lotus  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  for  in  India,  Tibet,  China, 
and  Japan,  the  plant  was  deemed  sacred, 
and  indeed  It  is  still  employed  in  religious 
invocations  and  ceremonies.  The  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  fine  microscopic  down, 

■  which,  by  retaining  a  film  of  air  over  the 
upper  surface,  prevents  it  from  being 
wetted  when  water  is  poured  on  it,  the 
water  rolling  off  in  drops;  this  has  a  very 
pretty  appearance,  the  drops  of  water  look- 
ing like  drops  of  molten  silver.    The  Hin- 
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doos  have  n  proverb  founded  on  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  leaves,  to  the  effect  that  the 
good  and  virtuous  man  is  not  enslaved  \>y 
passion  nor  polluted  by  vice ;  for  though 
he  may  be  immersed  In  the  waters  of  temp- 
tation, yet  like  a  lotus  leaf  he  will  rise  un- 
injured by  them.  The  leafstalks  abound  in 
spiral  fibres,  which  are  carefully  extract- 
ed and  used  as  wicks  to  burn  in  the  temples 
of  India,  before  the  idols.  The  rootstock 
and  seeds  are  eaten  as  food  in  China,  India, 
and  Australia,  and  medicinal  properties 
are  assigned  to  the  viscid  juice  of  the  leaf- 
stalks. 

The  young  leaves  of  these  plants  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  as  the  stalk 
supporting  them  lengthens  they  are  carried 
upwards.  The  fact  of  the  contact  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf  with  the  water, 
together  with  the  structure  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  as  before  described,  ac- 
counts for  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
breathing  pores  or  stomates,  which  are  only 
to  be  found  within  a  small  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  op- 
posite to  its  junction  with  the  stalk.  This 
space  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  rest  of 
the  upper  surface,  and  is  devoid  of  the 
covering  of  microscopic  hairs,  &c.  The 
breathing  pores  are  In  communication  with 
the  air-canals  in  the  stalk.  [M.  T.  M] 

NEMA.  In  Greek  compounds  s  the  fila- 
ment. 

NEMATANTHERA.  The  name  of  a 
Surinam  shrub  which  constitutes  a  genus 
of  Piperaeeoi.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
oblique  at  the  base,  ribbed;  the  stipules 
small,  opposite  the  leaves,  deciduous;  the 
spikes  stalked,  with  fleshy  peltate  bracts. 
In  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers  are 
placed ;  the  stamens  two  In  number,  with 
very  long  slender  anthers  which  separate 
from  the  fliaraent  at  a  joint.  The  ovary, 
which  Is  in  the  same  flowers  with  the 
stamens,  is  sessile,  with  three  lanceolate 
stigmas.  [M.T.M.] 

NEMATODES.  Filamentous,  thread- 
like ;  a  term  applied  to  Ckmferws. 

NEMATANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Gesnera^ 
cete  inhabiting  humid  places  in  South 
American  forests,  and  consisting  of  fleshy 
shrubs,  with  lengthened  scandent,  often 
rooting  branches ;  opposite  oblong  leaves ; 
solitary  axillary  flowers  rather  large  in  size, 
and  of  a  purplish  colour  ;  a  five-cleft  calyx 
having  linear  segments ;  a  corolla  with 
obconlcal  tube  gradually  merging  into  a 
funnel  or  bell-shaped  expansion;  and  a 
one-celled  two-valved  capsule,  containing 
an  Indefinite  number  of  seeds.        [B.  8.] 

NEMATHECIA.  Warty  excrescences  of 
the  fronds  of  certain  rose-spored  Algos, 
producing  tetraspores,  as  in  PhyUophora. 

NEMAT0CERA8.  The  five  species  of 
New  Zealand  orchids  described  under  this 
generic  name  have  now  been  combined 
with  Corysanthes.  They  are  curious  little 
terrestrial  plants,  with  solitary  broad 
membranous  leaves,  and  solitary  dirty 
purple  flowers.    In  technical  characters 


I  they  differ  from  the  original  species  of 
I  Corysanthes  by  having  very  long  filiform 
lateral  seimls  projecting  horizontally  from 
beneath  the  lip,  and  similar  long  filiform 
erect  petals.  [A.  8.] 

NEMEiEL  A  word  used  by  Fries  for 
cryptogams,  to  Indicate  that  they  germi- 
nate by  means  of  the  protrusion  of  a 
thread,  and  do  not  possess  true  cotyledons. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  many 
AlgcB  cannot  be  said  to  germinate  at  all, 
and  in  Selaginetla  and  some  other  allied 
Acrogens  germination  consists  in  cell- 
division  without  the  slightest  appeftranoe 
of  a  thread.  [M.  J.  B.3 

NEMESIA,     A  family   of    herbaceous 
annual  plants  belonging  to  the  Scrophula- 
riaceoi,  distinguished  from  Linaria  by  tlie 
compressed  capsule  which  opens  length- 
wise in  the  middle.    The  species  are  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grow 
,  from  a  few  Inches  to  a  foot  high  or  more, 
!  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  ter- 
I  minal   racemes  of  unpretending  flowens 
usually  of  a  purplish  hue.  [C.  A.  J.] 

NEMOCHLOA.    A  genus  of  cyperaceoas 
plants  belonging  to  the  Rhynehosporece,  and 
,  described  by  Steudel  under  Pleuroatachys. 
They  are  all  Brazilian.  [D.  M.} 

NEMOPHILA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
annual  plants,  with  diffuse  brittle  steme, 
plnnatifld  leaves,  and  conspicuous  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  Hydrophyllcuxce,  and  well 
marked  by  the  reflexed  teeth  between  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx.  Several  species  are  in 
common  cultivation,  of  which  N.  insiffnia. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  California, 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  is  much 
prized  as  a  border  plant  for  its  showy 
large  flowers  of  a  clear  brilliant  blue  with 
a  white  centre.  N.  atomaria  bears  white 
flowers  singularly  dotted  with  purple- 
black.  N.  manilata  has  whitish  flowers 
with  one  large  purple  spot  at  the  tip  of 
each  petal.  [C.  A.  JO 

NEMOROSE.    Growing  In  groves. 

NE  M'OUBLIEZ  PAS.  (FrJ  Myowtis 
paluatris. 

NENUPHAR.  (FrJ  Nyrnphoea.  — 
JAUNE.   Nuphar. 

NEODRTAS.  An  inconspicuous  little 
orchid  from  Bolivia,  with  the  habit  of  a 
Polystaehia.  N.  rhodoneura  has  flowers 
with  a  concave  broadly  oblong  cordate  lip, 
upon  a  long  claw,  through  which  runs  an 
obtuse  crest  ending,  just  beyond  the  junc- 
tion of  the  claw  with  the  lamina,  in  a  callo- 
sity composed  of  twofoui^lol)ed  plates,  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other.  Their  column  la 
semiterete,  channelled  in  front,  and  pro- 
longed upwards  into  two  ears  which  are 
notched  «t  the  tips.  The  two  pyrlforra 
pollen-masses  are  attached  to  a  renlforra 
gland  by  a  llgulate  caudicle.  [A,  8.] 

NEOGTNE.  Proposed  as  a  genus  by  the 
younger  Relchenbach,  but  since  reduced  by 
Lindley  to  a  section  of  CcBlogyne,  charac- 
terised by  Its  flowers  being  closed  and  hav- 
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Ing  cartoate  Rei>als  with  saccate  bases  and 
a  blsaccate  Up.  Only  one  species  Is  known 
Coelogyne  (I  Neogyne)  Oardtteriana,  a  very 
fine  plant  uf  Nepal  and  Khasya.  witb  long 
flask-like  pseudobuibs,  very  large  flve- 
nerved  lanceolate  leaves,  and  dense  nod- 
ding terminal  or  radical  racemes  of  large 
pure  white  flowers,  with  a  yellowish  stain 
on  the  Up,  each  flower  having  beneath  it  a 
conspicuoas  petal-like  bract.  [A.  8.J 

NEOTINBA  intaeta  is  the  Aeer<ui  ini€u:ta 
or  Aceras  wewndafi/ora  of  most  botanists,  a 
common  South  European  orchid,  which 
has  recently  been  found  wild  in  Ireland. 
It  was  first  separated  as  a  distinct  genus 
by  an  Italian  botanist,  and  named  Tinea, 
which  name  has  been  changed  to  Neotinea 
by  Reichenbach.  [A.  8.] 

NEOTTIA.  With  the  exception  of  the 
longer  column  and  the  generally  cucullate 
anther-bed,  there  are  no  technical  charac- 
ters for  separating  this  genus  of  orchids 
from  Listera ;  but  it  is  well  marked  and 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  habit  of  its 
species,  all  of  which  are  leafless  brown- 
stemmed  plants  with  sheathing  scales  in 
place  of  leaves.  Only  atioutfour  species  are 
known,  one  of  which,  a  peculiar  withered- 
looking  plant,  N.  NxdiM-o,vi8^  is  the  Bird's- 
nest  Orchis  of  this  country  .while  the  others 
belong  to  Northern  Asia.  Owing  to  confu- 
sion in  nomenclature,  a  large  number  of 
species  of  SpirarUhes  erroneously  bear  the 
name  of  Neottia  in  many  works.      [A.  S.] 

NE0TT0PTERI8.    Ttwrnnofieria. 

NEOWIEDIA.    ApogUMUX. 

NEOZA.  An  Indian  name  for  certain 
edible  Pine  seeds. 

NEP.  NepetaCaiaria.  —.WILD.  Bryo- 
nia dioica. 

NEPENTHACEi£.  A  natural  order  of 
mouoch1amydeousdicotyledons,belonging 
to  Lindlcy's  euphorbial  alliance  of  dicll- 
noQS  Exogens.  They  consist  of  herbs,  or 
half-shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  leaves, 
slightly  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  form- 
ing an  ascidium  at  the  extremity.  Flowers 
dloBcious,  the  perianth  four-parted,  infe- 
rior; males :  stamens  united  in  a  solid  cen- 
tral column,  anthers  about  sixteen,  form- 
Aig  a  spherical  head,  extrorse ;  females : 
ovary  free,  four-cornered,  four-celled,  stig- 
ma sessile;  capsule  four-celled,  four-valved, 
with  loculicidal  dehiscence,  and  Indeflnite 
ascending  seeds.  They  are  natives  of 
swampy  ground  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Ctiina,  and  have  no  known  properties. 
The  pitchers  have  been  found  to  contain  a 
solution  of  binoxalate  of  potash,  and  some 
chemists  have  detected  muriate  of  soda, 
malfc,  and  other  acids  in  them.  Spiral  ves- 
sels abound  In  all  parts  of  pitcher  plants, 
anff  the  woody  bundles  are  without  concen- 
tric zones.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NE  PENTHE8.  The  sole  genus  of  Nepen- 
ihaeece.  About  twenty  species  are  known, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  are  natives 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  adjacent  is- 
lands uf  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  but  a  few 


extend  to  Continental  Asia,  and  one  to  as 
far  north  as  the  KItasya  mountains,  and  an- 
other to  China.  One  is  confined  to  Ceylon, 
and  two  to  Madagascar.  The  oddity  of  the 
foliaceous  organs  in  this  genus,  with  their 
remarkable  terminal  pitcher-like  append- 
ages, has  given  rise  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  botanists  as  to  which 
part  of  the  leaf  is  the  petiole  or  stalk,  and 
which  the  lamina  or  blade.  It  has  been 
commonly  stated  that  the  broad  part  at 
the  iMse  is  a  leafy  stalk,  and  that  the  lid  of 
the  so-called  pitcher  is  the  true  lamina. 
The  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Hooker, 
however,  have  conflrmed  the  statement 
long  ago  made  by  Oriflltli,  that  the  basal 
portion,that  which  appears  like  an  ordinary 
leaf,  is  the  true  lamina,  tapering  down- 
wards into  a  more  or  less  evident  stalk  ; 
and  that  the  pitcher-like  appendage  is  a 
modification  of  the  prolonged  midrib  of 
the  leaf,  or,  rather,  of  a  gland  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  midrib. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  pitchers  differ 
considerably  in  the  different  kinds.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  described  one  species  from  Bor- 
neo, and  named  it  after  RaJHh  Brooke  (N. 
Bajah),  In  which  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is 
eighteen  inches  long  by  seven  or  eight 
broad,  the  excurrent  midrib  or  tendril 
twenty  Inches  long  and  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  and  the  pitcher  twelve  inches  long 
by  six  Inches  in  diameter,  of  a  broad  am- 
pulU  form,with  two  fringed  wings  in  front. 

One  of  the  species  sometimes  seen  in  hot- 
houses in  this  country  is  J^.  RaJJfUsiana,  a 
native  of  Singapore,  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo.  This,  like  many  others,  has 
two  kinds  of  pitchers.  Those  on  the  lower 
leaves  are  of  an  ampulla  form,  with  two 
fringed  wings  in  front,  about  four  inches 
long  by  two  wide,  and  beautifully  spotted 
with  rich  brown ;  while  those  on  the  upper 
leaves  are  less  beautifully  coloured,  a  good 
deal  longer,  and  funnel-shaped,  narrowing 
gradually  to  the  base,  where  they  gracefully 
curve  upwards.  N.  distiUatoria,  the  Cin- 
galese species.  Is  so  called  because  its 
pitchers  are  partly  filled  with  water  before 
they  open  ;  but  that  is  also  the  case  with 
the  other  species.  The  Cingalese  use  the 
tough  flexible  stems  as  withes.      E^.  S.] 

NEPETA.  A  genus  of  the  labiate  order, 
distinguished  by  the  calyx  having  about 
fifteen  ribs,  and  an  oblique  five-toothed 
mouth ;  and  the  corolla  with  the  upper  lip 
straight  and  notched,  and  the  lower  usually 
three-deft.  The  species  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia;  they 
are  numerous,  and  owing  to  differences  In 
character  have  been  divided  Into  several 
subgenera.  [O-  D.] 

NEPHELAPHYLLUM.  A  small  genus 
of  terrestrial  orchids  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Epidendrece,  and  mostly  natives  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
plants  belonging  to  it  have  creeping  sheath- 
ed stems,  stalked  ovate  or  cordate  leaves, 
usually  purplish  beneath  and  spotted  or  , 
clouded  alMtve,  and  flowers  in  racemes  on 
terminal  scapes.  [A.  8.]      | 
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NEPHELIUM.  Tbree  celebrated  Chinese  I 
and  Malayan  fruits,  the  Litchi,  the  Lonvan, 
and  the  Rambutan,  are  produced  by  difFer-  , 
ent  trees  belonging  to  this  genus  of  Sapirir 
daceoBt  which  contains  in  all  about  twenty- 
flve  species,  and  is  confined  to  Southern 
Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  except  a  i 
single  species  found  in  the  Feejee  and  ' 
neighbouring  Islands.    They  are   mostly  ' 
trees  of  small  size,  with  alternate  pinnate 
(rarely  simple)  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  pro- 
ducing bunches  of  globular  or  egg-shaped 
warted  or  rough  prickly  fruits,  which  do 
not  open  in  a  regular  manner  when  ripe ;  j 
each  fruit  contains  a  single  seed  covered 
with  a  fleshy  arillus.    Their  flowers  have 
from  four  to  six  sepals,  sometimes  united 
into  a  cup-shaped  calyx,  as  many  petals  or 
none,  twice  as  many  stamens  inserted  in-  • 
side  the  ring-like  disk,  and  a  short-stalked, 
two-lobed,  two-celled  ovary  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  , 

N.  Litchi,  the  Litchi,  or,  as  it  is  variously 
written,  Litschl,  Ll'tchl,  Llchl,  Leechee,or 
La'tji,  Is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  indi- 
genous fruits  of  China,  and  is  now  frequent- 
ly imported  to  this  country,  and  sold  in  the 


Kephelium  Litchi. 

fruit  shops.  There  are  several  varieties, 
bat  the  most  common  is  nearly  round, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with 
a  thin  brittle  shell  of  a  red  colour  covered 
all  over  with  rough  wart-like  protuber- 
ances ;  others  are  larger  and  heart-shaped. 
When  fresh,  they  are  filled  with  a  white, 
almost  transparent,  sweet  jelly-like  pulp, 
surrounding  a  rather  large  shining  brown 
seed ;  after  they  have  been  gathered  some 
time  the  pulp  shrivels  and  turns  black, 
and  then  bears  some  resemblance  to  prunes. 
The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  these  fruits, 
and  consume  large  quantities  of  them, 
both  in  a  fresh  state  and  when  dried  and 
preserved  In  various  ways.  The  tree,  which 
grows  about  twenty  feet  high,  is  a  native 
of  Southern  China,  but  is  only  known  in  a 
cultivated  state.  It  has  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves  composed  of  from  two  to  four  pairs 
of  oblong  or  lanoe-shaped,  pointed,  shining 
leaflets  about  three  Inches  long  and  of  a 
thick  leathery  texture,  and  bears  panicles 
of  small  flowers  which  are  without  petals, 
having  only  a  small  cup-shaped  slightly 
four  or  flve-toothed  calyx. 


N.  Longanum,  the  Longan  tree.  Is  like- 
wise a  native  of  Soathem  China,  wbere, 
like  the  last,  it  is  mach  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit.  Its  leaves  have  generally 
five  pairs  of  leaflets  much  resembling  those 
of  the  Litchi.  but  it  is  readily  distinguished 
by  Its  flowers  having  a  deeply  five-parted 
calyx  and  five  narrow  hairy  petals  about 
the  same  length  as  the  calyx.  The  Longan 
is  a  smaller  fruit  than  the  Litchi,  varying 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  quite  round,  with  a  nearly  smooth 
brittle  skin  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour. 
It  contains  a  similar  semi  transparent  pulp, 
of  an  agreeable  sweet  or  subacid  flavour, 
and  is  largely  sold  in  the  Chinese  markets. 
N.  lappaceum  yields  the  Rambutan  or 
Ramboostan,  a  well-known  and  fiivourlte 
fruit  In  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  with  leaves  composed  of  from 
five  to  seven  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  ;  and 
its  fiowers  have  a  five  or  six-cleft  calyx  and 
no  petals.  The  fruit  Is  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  about  two  Inches  long,  of  an  oval 
form  and  slightly  flattened,  and  covered 
with  long  soft  fleshy  spines  or  thick  hairs, 
from  which  circumstance  it  takes  its  name, 
rambut  signifying  hair  in  the  Malayan  lan- 
'  guage.  Like  the  two  above  mentioned, 
I  the  Rambutan  contains  a  pleasant  acidu- 
'  lous  pulp  very  grateful  In  tropical  coun- 
tries. [A.  8.3 

NEPHRODITJM.  A  genus  of  aapldlold 
ferns,  distinguished  among  their  near 
allies  by  their  reniform  indusia,  and  their 
connivently  anastomosing  veins.  In  the 
former  peculiarity  they  agree  with  Ira^rea, 
which  has  free  veins ;  and  some  botanists 
unite  both  these  groups  under  the  present 
name,  distinguishing  Asptdium  (Including 
Polystichum)  by  its  peltate  ^ndusia.  As 
limited  by  the  characteristics  of  reniform 
Indusla  and  connivently  anastomosing  ve- 
nation, Nephrodium  Is  still  an  extensive 
genus,  distributed  freely  over  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  con- 
sisting mostly  of  species  which  have  more 
or  less  the  aspect  of  the  common  male 
fern.  The  most  familiar  species  is  ^. 
mollet  which  is  everywhere  met  with  In 
collections  of  cultivated  plants,  as  well 
as  among  dried  ferns  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world.  [T.  M.3 

I     NEPHROID.    Kldney-shaped- 

I      NEPHROLEPIS.    A  genus  of  polypodla- 

I  ceous  ferns  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aspi- 

I  diea,  and  to  that  section  of  it  with  free 

I  veins  and  reniform  indusla.    They  are  pln- 

{  nate  ferns,  with  narrow  elongate  fronds, 

!  and  articulated  plnniB ;  and  produce  from 

their  crown  long  slender  stolones,  which 

at  Intervals  bear  other  fasciculate  crowns, 

and  sometimes  also  develop©  fleshy  tubers. 

One  tuber-bearing    species,  N.  undulaia, 

has  annual  fronds;  but  the  majority  are 

everjrreen,  and  are  very  easily  recognised 

by  the  features  we  have  indicated.  [T.  M.] 

I     NEPHROPHYLLUM.    A  genus  of  Con- 

volvulacetB  founded   on  a   single  species 

:  from  Abyssinia,  a  small  humlfuse  plant, 

with  a  Blender  creeping  stem,  rooting  at 
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tt»  joints,  renlf orm  entire  leayes,  and  sollt 
tary  azlUary  flowers  on  very  short  pedun- 
cles. In  habit  and  structure  it  is  very 
near  to  Diehondra  rep«n«, from  which,  how- 
ever, it  differs  In  having  a  one-celled  ovary 
with  two  ovules,  a  single  style,  and  a  fruit 
composed  of  a  single  utricle.         [W.  a] 

KEPHROSTA.  The  spore-case  of  lyco- 
pods. 

NEPTDNIA-  A  genus  of  £«l7tcm<tM#«  of 
the  suborder  IfimoMCB,  consisting  of  under- 
Bhrubs  or  stiff  but  slender  herbs  with  hi- 
pinnate  leaves,  flowers  in  globular  heads, 
the  lower  ones  barren  with  elongated  pe- 
tals, the  upper  ones  fertile  with  deflnite 
stamens  as  in  DeamanthtUt  but  differing 
from  that  genus  chiefly  in  its  broad  flat 
,  short  pods.  There  are  not  many  species, 
I  all  natives  of  hot  climates  in  America  or  In 
the  Old  World.  N.  oteraeeot  which  Is  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  is  remarkable  for  Its  short 
stems  frequently  floating  by  means  of  hol- 
low swellings,  and  branching  and  rooting 
so  as  to  cover  shallow  waters  or  liquid 
swamps  to  a  considerable  extent.  N.  plena, 
a  terrestrial  species  without  these  infla- 
tions, is  also  common  to  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

NERAUDIA.  A  genus  of  I7r«cooea,  con- 
sisting of  two  Sandwich  Island  shrubs 
remarkable  for  their  milky  juice,  as  In  Ar- 
tocarp^tBt  whilst  the  floral  characters  are 
those  of  the  true  Urtieacea.  The  leaves 
are  entire,  the  flowers  dioecious,  small  and 
green,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

liEBEOCTSTIS.  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary seaweeds  among  the  Laminarid- 
eeoi,  which  occurs  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
America,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia. 
The  stem  is  filiform  and  many  fathoms  in 
length,  attached  below  by  branched  root- 
like processes.  This  swells  above  into  a 
swollen  hollow  turnip-shaped  or  retort- 
like cylinder  a  fathom  in  length,  and  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  fluid,  which  gives  off 
from  the  centre  a  bunch  of  leaf-like  pro- 
cesses many  feet  in  length.  The  stems 
become  entangled  below,  and  then  the 
plants  form  large  floating  Islands,  which 
are  the  favourite  seat  of  the  sea-otter, 
who  rocks  with  the  waves  and  sleeps  on 
the  bladders.  The  plant,  though  so  enor- 
mous, appears  to  be  only  of  annual  growth. 
The  stem  is  employed  by  the  Aleutians  for 
fishing-lines,  of  whom  Mertens  Informs 
us  that  he  purchased  one,  and  that  they 
sometimes  attain  a  length  of  forty-flve 
fathoms,  fle  also  saw  the  bladders  used, 
like  the  stems  of  EekUmia  {Fuem)  Imcdr 
nttUs,  as  a  siphon.  [M.  J .  B.] 

NERIANDRA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes, 
having  the  calyx  five-parted  and  without 
glands ;  the  corolla  nearly  salver-shaped, 
hairy  internally,  and  somewhat  inflated 
above ;  flve  hairy  glands  between  the  sta- 
I  mens;  and  two  spindle-shaped  smooth 
ovarfes.  The  species  are  shrubs,  natives 
of  Central  America,  having  entire  leaves 
with  ghmds  at  their  base.    The  name  is  a 


compound  of  that  of  the  genus  Nerium 
and  the  Greek  for  stamens,  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  between  tbem  in  the  cha- 
racters of  these  organs.  [G.  D.j 

NERUIE.  A  small  genus  of  Amaryllir 
daceoBt  consisting  of  bulbous  plants  from 
South  Africa,  distinguUbed  by  having  a 
regular  six-parted  perianth  without  tube, 
six  stamens  having  the  filaments  united 
by  a  gibbous  function  at  the  base,  and  a 
suberect  style  with  trifid  stigma.  The 
plants  produce  umbellate  flower-scapes  be- 
fore the  bifarlous  leaves  appear,  and  their 
scarlet  or  rose-colour  or  pale  pink  blossoms 
are  very  ornamental.  The  Guernsey  Lily, 
N.  samiensUt  is  one  of  the  must  popular 
species.  [T.  M.] 

N^RIKE  BB  GUERNE8ET.  (Fr.)  Ne- 
tine  9amienMi$. 

NERIUH.  A  genus  of  dogbanes,  charac- 
terised by  havipg  a  salver-shaped  corolla 
which  has  a  crown  of  torn  appendages  In 
the  throat,  and  a  border  of  twisted  unequal 
segments;  flve  stamens  attached  to  the 
middle  ox  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  and 


NeriniB  Oleander. 


cylindrical  seed-vessels.  The  species  are 
erect  glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of  India,  the 
leavescoriaceous  with  parallel  veins.  The 
name  is  from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
Aumid,  to  indicate  the  localities  where  some 
of  the  species  grow.  [G.  D.3 

NEROLI.  An  essential  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  orange-blossoms. 

NERPRUN.    (Fr.)  Bhamnu»eathartieu». 

NERTERA.  The  name  applied  to  a  creep- 
ing herbaceous  plant,  constituting  a  genus 
of  Cinchonacea,  native  of  the  southern  part 
of  South  America.  Its  leaves  are  oval  and 
fleshy ;  its  flowers  solitary,  sessile,  white, 
with  a  calyx  whose  limb  is  divided  into  four 
minute  teeth,  a  funnel-shaped  fonr-lobed 
corolla,  and  four  stamens  slightly  pro- 
jecting from  the  tube;  the  fruit  is  berry- 
like,  red.  containing  two  or  four  stones, 
each  with  a  single  seed.  The  plant  is  men- 
tioned by  Lindley  as  the  most  southern 
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species  of  the  extensive  family  of  which  it 
is  a  member.  Pi.  T.  M.] 

NERVATE,  NERVED,  NERV08E.  Hav- 
ing several  ribs. 

NERVATION,  The  manner  In  which 
veins  are  arranged. 

NERVES,  NERVUREa  The  ribs  or 
principal  veins  of  a  leaf. 

NES^A.  AgenusofliyttwiceflP,  consist- 
ing of  perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  or 
whorled  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers.  These 
have  a  short  bell-shaped  or  cup-shaped 
calyx  with  four  to  seven  erect  teeth,  and 
as  many  longer  and  spreading  hom-lilce 
processes  between  them ;  five  blue  or  pur- 
ple petals,  several  exserted  stamens,  and  a 
roundish  three  to  flve-celled  capsule.  There 
are  two  subgenera :  Nescecittrom  Senegam- 
bia  and  Morocco,  with  one-flow:ered  pe- 
duncles and  usually  twelve  to  fourteen 
nearly  equal  stamens;  and  Decodon  from 
North  America,  with  many-flowered  pe- 
duncles and  ten  stamens,  the  alternate 
ones  much  larger  than  the  others.  To  this 
last  section  belongs  N.  verticillata,  which 
is  said  to  be  injurious  to  cows  about  to 
calve.  [J.  T.  8.] 

NESODAPHNE.  Two  very  large  ever- 
green New  Zealand  trees,  belonging  to  the 
LauracecB,  have  been  formed  into  a  genus 
under  this  name,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  worAsneaos, an  island,  and  daph- 
noSf  a  laurel.  They  have  axillary  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  small  greenish  perfect 
flowers  with  a  siz-cleft  calyx  ;  twelve  sta- 
mens arranged  in  a  double  series,  the  outer 
bursting  inwards  consisting  of  six  fertile 
ones  without  glands,  and  the  inner  burst- 
ing outwards  of  alternating  fertile  and 
sterile  ones ;  the  former  having  two  glands 
opposite  the  bases  of  their  filaments,  and 
a  one-celled  ovary  with  a  short  style  and 
simple  stigma,  tf.  Tarairi,  the  Taraire  of 
the  New  Zealanders,  is  a  tree  varying  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  about 
three  feet  thick,  producing  a  light  spongy 
white  wood  easily  split  but  not  durable, 
and  consequently  seldom  used  except  by 
the  natives  for  thciir  fences.  Its  leaves 
are  five  or  six  inches  long,  smooth  and 
shining  upon  the  upper  surfoce,  but  cover- 
ed with  a  bloom  on  the  under  side,  and 
with  prominent  nerves  clothed  with  red 
or  rusty-brown  down,  as  also  are  the  bran- 
ches and  panicles  of  flowers. 

N.  Tawa,  called  Tawa  by  the  natives,  is 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  short- 
er and  narrower  leaves  having  finely  netted 
veins  on  both  sides,  and  being  covered  with 
a  dense  bloom  underneath,  and  by  its  pa- 
nicles of  flowers  being  more  loosely  branch- 
ed, and  not  clothed  with  down.  The  fruits 
of  both  trees  are  ovoid  and  deep  purple, 
those  of  the  Taraire  being  the  largest,  and 
eagerly  sought  After  by  birds  and  by  the 
aborigines;  but  as  their  seeds  contain 
a  poisonous  principle,  they  require  to  be 
well  boiled  in  order  to  deprive  them  of 
their  injurious  property,  [A.  S.] 

NETTED.      CoTfired  with    reticulated 


lines  which  project  a  little ;  any  arrange- 
ment of  veins  which  irregularly  anasto- 
mose. 

NETTLE.  Urtiea.  — ,  BEE.  Oaleopais 
versicolor.  — ,  CHILI.  Loasa.  — ,  DEAD. 
Lamium;  also  OaUobdolon,  — .  FALSE. 
An  American  name  for  BOhmeria  eylin- 
driea.  — ,  GREAT.  Urtiea  dioiea.  — , 
HEDGE.  Stackya  gylvatiea.  — ,  HEMP. 
OcUeopsis.  '  — ,  HORSE.  Solanum  caroUr 
nense.  — ,  JIOMAN.  Urtiea  pHtdifera^  — , 
SMALL.  Urtiea  wrens,  — ,  STINGLESS. 
Pilea, 

NETTLE-TREE.    Celtis. 

NETTLEWORTS.  Llndley's  name  for 
the  UrtteaeeoB. 

NEUMANNIA.  The  name  of  a  Mexican 
herbaceous  plant,  constituting  a  genus  of 
BromeliacetB.  The  flowers  are  arranged  In 
a  cylindrical  spike,  and  nearly  concealed 
by  the  overlapping  ovate  pointed  bracts. 
The  perianth  is  six-parted,  with  the  outer 
segments  erect,  convolute,  and  one  of  the 
three  inner  ones  larger  than  the  other 
two,  and  flat.  There  are  six  free  stamens ; 
and  a  three-celled  ovary  slightly  adherent 
to  the  base  of  the  perianth,  and  containing 
numerous  ovules.  The  fruit  is  leathery, 
three-valved.  The  name  Is  also  synony- 
mous with  AphUna,  a  genus  of  Flacourtior 
eea.  CM.T.M.] 

NEURACHNE.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  PanieecB.  The  Inflo- 
rescence is  in  simple  oval  solitary  spikes ; 
glumes  nearly  equal,  nerveless  and  acute  ; 
exterior  smallest,  hardening  about  the 
fruit ;  flowers  two,  the  exterior  neuter, 
and  the  Interior  hermaphrodite ;  stamens 
three;  styles  two,  plumose.  The  species 
are  natives  of  New  Holland.  [D.  M.3 

NEURADA  Tprocumhens.  A  prostrate  an- 
nual with  pinnatifld  leaves,  small  axillary 
flowers,  and  a  curious  flattened  circular 
capsule,  surrounded  by  the  prickly  calyx, 
and  divided  into  ten  one-seeded  cells.  It 
has  been  referred  to  various  natural  or- 
ders, but  Is  now  usually  associated  with 


NEUROCALLIS.  A  genus  of  acrostl- 
chaceous  ferns,  containing  a  few  tropical 
species,  of  which  the  type  is  the  phinate- 
fronded  N,  prcMtantiesima  of  the  West 
Indies.  Like  other  acrostichoid  ferns, 
they  are  dimorphous,  and  their  sori  occupy 
the  whole  under-surface  of  the  separate 
contracted  fertile  fronds.  The  veins,  which 
are  best  seen  In  the  sterile  fronds,  are  reti- 
culated in  a  regular  manner,  forming  hexa- 
gonal meshes,  which  do  not  contain  any 
free  velnlets  with  in  the  areoles.    [T.  MJ 

NEUROL^NA  lobata  Is  a  "West  Indian 
tall  herb  or  undershrub,  forming  a  genus 
of  CompositcB,  with  the  aspect  and  chaffy 
receptacle  of  the  HeUanthece,  but  with  the 
bristly  pappus  of  Sertecioneee.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  the  lower  ones  three-lobed, 
the  flower-heads  without  rays,  in  terminal 
corymbs. 
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I^UROPELTIS.  A  genus  of  Conwlvur 
laeecB,  ctmtaXning  two  species,  natives  of 
India.  Tbey  are  spreading  undersbrubs, 
baring  tbe  stem  and  branches  whitisb.and 
covered  with  numerous  white  elevated 
dots.  The  small  flowers  are  in  axillary  rsr 
cemes,  and  have  a  calyx  consisting  of  flve 
persistent  sepals ;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 


Nraropcld*  ncmotik 

divided  below  the  middle  into  flve  lanceo- 
late acute  lottes,  which  are  valvate  and  not 
plicate  in  estivation;  and  a  two-celled 
ovary,  with  two  ovules  In  each  cell,  and 
bearing  two  styles  with  fleshy  reniform 
stigmas.  The  capsule  is  one-seeded,  at- 
tached by  a  decurrent  pedicel,  considerably 
below  the  centre  of  the  floral  bract,  which 
becomes  enormously  enlarged  in  fruiting, 
and  Is  very  delicate  In  texture.  [W.  C] 
NEUROSPERMA.    Monwrdiea. 

NEWCA8TELIA.  A  low  shrub  with 
crowded  opposite  entire  leaves,  thickly 
hirsute  with  coarse  woolly  hairs,  and  small 
flowers  In  terminal  spikes  remarkable  for 
the  long  rigid  hairs  coverlngthe  ralyx,and 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  little  hispid 
balls.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  the 
Interior  of  South  Australia,  and  has  been 
leserlbed  by  F.  Mueller  as  constituting  a 
genus  of  Verhenacem. 

NEZ-OOUPfi.    (Pr.)    Staphyleapinnaia. 
NHANDIROBA.    Feuittoea  eardifoUa. 
NIB0N6.    The  Malay  name  for  Oneotper- 
ma/llamentoM, 

>i  W  \  S  DIL  A.  A  genus  of  SolanaeecB,  dls- 
thi>rul>^]if'<:t  l-f  its  pentagonal  calyx,  which 
!s  [iera  t^T  eut  tnd  finally  closes  and  becomes 
InHated,  wth,  flve  compressed  angles,  and 
enelDften  ■  .uiceless  berry.  The  flower 
is  ^toH'y .  mpanulate.  Indistinctly  flve- 
lohed,  ia.-^ •       >lne, white  in  the centre,where 

tttt  KArl  '  .  <*!Uh  f[vv  il/ir'p;  lilii'-  s].mS-;,  T. 
pJil/isaloid^^.  ?-o  ca]l»l  from  tlaeM-eurntjJAiiiTC 
of  iiA  f  njit  t-o  that  of  Phuefiiit,  is  m  atout  an^ 
nnal  plfl.nL  nimiit  two  feet  Ulffii.wlth  imooth 
deeply  stnuflted  leavts,  and  a  nhtive  of 
PteTU*  fCl  A.  J  J 


NICARA60,  BASTARD.  Cau(Upinia  bi- 
juga. 

NICARAGUA  WOOD.  An  Inferior  Und 
of  Brazil-wood,  the  produce  of  Caita^pinia 
eckinata. 

17ICH0LS0NIA.  AgenJM  ot  LegtminoMB 
of  the  tribe  Hedy$arete,  originally  proposed 
by  De  Candolle,  but  since  reduced  to  a  sec- 
tion of  Detmodium, 

NICKER-TREE.    fifttOondtea  Bonduc 

S7C0TIANA.  A  genus  of  SolanacecB  or 
Atropacece,  consisting  of  sticky-leaved  her- 
baceous plants,  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  Eastern  Asia,  several  of  which  are  ex- 
tensively grown  to  furnish  Tobacco.  The 
genus  derives  its  name  from  Joan  NIcot,  a 
Portuguese,  who  was  the  means  of  Intro- 
ducing the  tobacco  plant  Into  France.  The 
generic  characters  are :  calyx  tubular,  bell- 
sbaped,  flve-clef t ;  corolla  funnel-shaped  or 
salver-shaped,  tbe  limb  fl  ve-lobed ;  stamens 
flve  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla :  ovary 
two-celled,  the  style  simple,  and  the  stigma 
button-shaped.  Fruit  a  two-valved  capsule, 
with  numerous  seeds. 

The  bes^known  species,  and  that  which 
furnishes  the  largest  quantity  of  Tobacco, 
Is  N.  Tabacum,  the  speciflc  name,  according 
to  Humboldt,  being  derived  from  the  Hay- 
tian  word  for  the  pipe  in  which  the  herb 
is  smoked,  and  which  has  been  transferred 
from  the  instrument  to  the  plant.  It  is  a 
handsome  plant,  attaining  a  height  of  three 
to  six  feet,  with  large  oblong  lance-shaped 
leaves,  some  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
stem  for  some  distance  before  they  are 
given  off  (decurrent).  These  leaves  are 
covered  with  minute  hairs,  on  the  summit 
of  which  a  gland  Is  placed,  which  secretes 
the  viscid  fluid  that  Invests  the  surface  of 
the  plant.  The  flowers  are  In  panicles  on 
the  end  of  the  stem.  Tbe  corolla  Is  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  fuunel-shaped,  with 
a  distended  throat,  and  of  a  pretty  rose 
or  pink  hue.  This  species  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
especially  Ylrglnia— also  in  China,  Holland, 
various  parts  of  Germany,  France,  Ac 
With' us  tobacco  cultivation  is  illegal,  ex- 
cept on  a  very  restricted  scale.  N.  rusiica  Is 
grown  In  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  Is  a 
smaller  plant  than  the  preceding,  has  ovate 
leaves,  and  a  greenish  corolla  with  a  cylin- 
drical tube.  It  grows  more  quickly,  ripens 
earlier,  and  is  more  hardy  than  N.  Tabaeum. 
This  species  produces  East  Indian  tobacco ; 
also  that  furnished  by  the  Manilla  Isles, 
and  tbe  kinds  called  Latakia  and  Turkish. 
N.  persica,  a  species  not  In  cultivation  In 
Great  Britain,  yields  Persian  tobacco.  N. 
repanda,  a  native  of  the  Havannah,  is  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  cigars.  Its  leaves  clasp 
the  stem,  and  tbe  corolla  Is  white  with  a 

f^lt'ZirltT  inl-C.    nSLlT'^r  I'tlry^  -1.1.  ll  •.i:-N.y»nh 

tuxtlvii^  N.  qjuidriraltne,  A\  latiiitsima^  are 
Alao  employed  In  tbtf  rciBnufiictare  of  va- 
rious kjnda  «>f  Tobarr o ;  tttc  jutt-tnentlonf^d 
yields  the  kind  known  as  Orinocr?^  A'.1^H^ 
Uvoivft  and  H.  ^ttadrivatvii  have»  u  thetr 


names  Imply,  several-valved  or  four-valved 
capsulea. 

Tobacco  contains  an  extremely  poisonona 
sabstance  called  nicotine.  This,  when  ex- 
tracted by  the  chemist,  is  a  colourless  liquid 
with  alkaline  properties  and  an  acrid  burn- 
ing taste.  This  ingredient,  as  well  as  a  con- 
crete oilysubstance  called  nieotianin,  exists 
In  the  unpurifled  oil  which  is  formed  when 
tobacco  is  burned.  Tobacco  In  poisonous 
doses,  or  when  taken  in  any  form  by  those 
unaccustomed  to  its  use,  produces  (accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  taken  and  the  mode  of 
taking)  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  giddi- 
ness, remarkable  languor  and  relaxation 
of  the  muscles,  and  in  extreme  cases  cold 


Nlcotiaaa  Tabaeam. 


sweats,  fainting,  convulsions,  and  death. 
Death  has  occurred  from  smoking  even  so  i 
small  a  quantity  as  two  pipes,  from  the  ap-  i 
plication  of  the  drug  to  the  raw  skin,  and  i 
from  the  incautious  use  of  injections. 
Nevertheless,  its  moderate  use  Is  in  many  ■ 
instances  beneflclal,  from  the  sedative  ef- 
fects it  produces.  Its  power  of  allaying 
hunger  is  also  well  attested.  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  that  the  abuse  of 
this  substance  does,at  the  present  day,  pro- 
duce much  serious  impairment,  first  of  the 
digestive  organs,  then  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, till  at  length  the  whole  frame  parti- 
cipates In  the  ill  effects  derived  from  what, 
under  properrestralnt,  would  be  beneflclal, 
or  at  ^events harmless.  In  medical  prac- 
tice Tobacco  is  now  rarely  employed.  At 
one  time  it  ^vas  fre^iuently  used  in  cases  of 
hernia.  In  order  to  relax  the  muscles  and 
allow  of  the  replacement  of  the  displaced 
bowel ;  but  for  this  purpose  It  has  been 
superseded  by  the  more  safe  and  more  efll- 
cacious  chloroform.  [M.  T.  M.] 

Smoking  is  a  custom  of  very  great  anti- 
quity in  both  hemispheres,  although  pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  of  America  It  was 
not  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  World,  and  the  substances  smoked 
were  either  hemp  or  such  herbs  as  colts- 
foot.   But  when  Columbus  and  his  follow- 

■9  landed  in  Cuba  in  1492,  they  discovered 
now  far-tamed  Tobacco  In  common  use 


among  the  natives ;  and  subsequent  ex- 
plorers found  that  it  was  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  where  It  had 
been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial. 
The  pleasantly  soothing  effects  of  this  new 
herb  were  so  enticing  that  it  soon  found 
patrons  among  the  adventurers,  and  In  an 
almost  incredibly  short  time  after  their 
return  to  Spain,  tobacco-smoking  began 
to  be  practised  In  Europe ;  but  It  did  not 
gain  much  ground  among  the  nations  of 
the  North  until  the  famous  Sir  Waiter 
Raleigh  and  his  companions  introduo»d 
the  custom  into  England  in  1586.  At  first 
it  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition  : 
kings  prohibited  It;  popes  fulminated 
bulls  against  It;  and  sultans  sentenced 
smokers  to  the  most  cruel  kinds  of  death. 
Persecution,  however,  only  helped  to 
spread  It.  In  spite  of  all  penalties  the 
custom  rapidly  progressed,  until,  at  the 
present  day,  it  may  be  said  to  be  univer- 
sally practised  by  both  civilised  and  un- 
civilised man— Tobacco,  of  all  the  varied 
productions  of  the  earth,  being  the  sub- 
stance most  universally  used  by  mankind. 

Tobacco  now  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  commerce,  and  a  large 
revenue  is  derived  from  it  in  this  and 
other  countries.  In  1863  the  total  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
55,122,048  lbs.,  of  which  37,616,240  lbs. 
were  retained  for  home  consumption,  the 
duty  thereon  amounting  to  5,986,447Z. 

A  great  number  of  varieties  are  recog- 
nised, and  mostly  distinguished  by  the 
country  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Thus,  we  have  American  tobacco,  from 
the  United  States,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginian, and  Kentucky,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  our  imports,  and  come  in  hogs- 
heads, the  leaves  being  tied  together  In 
bundles  called  'bands;' from  Venezuela, 
the  kinds  known  as  Varinas,  Orinoco,  and 
Cumana ;  from  New  Granada  the  Colum- 
bian ;  from  Cuba,  the  Cuban  and  Uavannah  ; 
and  large  imports  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Peru,  Ac  Of 
European  tobacco  we  receive  large  sup- 
plies from  Holland,  Germany,  France, 
Turkey  (Salonlca),  Italy,  Greece,  and  other 
parts.  Asiatic  tobaccos  come  pnncipally 
from  India,  the  Philippine  Islands  (Ma- 
nilla), Latakia,  and  occasionally  from  Per- 
sia <ShirMZ). 

The  first  process  which  the  leaves  under- 
go after  gathering.  Is  that  of  sweating  for 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  the  plants 
are  hung  In  airy  sheds  to  dry,  and  then 
placed  in  heaps  and  again  sweated  for  one 
or  two  weeks,  and  while  slightly  moist 
packed  for  exportation.  Before  belngr 
used  It  Is  manufiictured  Into  cut  and  roll 
tobacco  for  smoking  and  chewing.  Into 
cigars  and  cheroots,  and  Into  snuff.  For 
cutting,  the  tobacco  is  moistened  and 
pressed  into  hard  cakes,  and  then  cut  by 
machinery.  The  principal  varieties  are 
Bird's-eye,  which  contains  portions  of  t*ie 
stalk :  Shag,  prepared  from  dark-coloured 
Virginian  or  Kentucky  leaves ;  Canaster 
or  Kanaster  (derived  from  the  Spanish 
canastra,  a  basket,  because  it  was  imported 
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In  baskets),  coarsely-cut  Obio,  German.  . 
Varinas,  or  Havannah  leaves ;  Returns,  ' 
which  consists  of  the  refuse  of  the  various  | 
processes  of  manufacture ;  and  other  kinds  ' 
known  by  the  name  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Of  roll  tobaccos, 
the  principal  kinds  are  Pigtail,  Negro-head, 
and  Cavendish.  Pigtail  is  the  damp  leaves 
spun  into  cord  upon  a  wheel.  The  varieties 
of  cigars  and  cheroots  are  too  numerous 
for  mention.  Cigars  are  made  by  rolling 
fragments  of  leaves  called  fillings  in  a 
strip  of  leaf,  and  then  winding  a  finer 
strip  spirally  round  it.  For  all  the  above 
purposes,  except  for  Bird's-eye,  the  leaves 
are  stripp^  of  their  midribs,  technically 
termed  stalks,  and  these  are  used  in  snuff- 
making:  but  some  snuffs  are  made  from 
Che  entire  leaves.  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Welsh  high-dried  snuffs  are  dried  or 
roasted  previous  to  grinding,  but  Rappees 
are  ground  moist.  [A.  8.] 

KICOTIANIN.  A  volatile  oil  containing 
the  odorous  principle  of  tobacca 

NICOTINE,  or  NICOTIN A.  A  colourless 
liquid  alkaloid,  the  poisonous  principle  of 
tobacco. 

NICTAGB.    (Fr.)    MirdbiHs, 

NID  D'OISEAU.  (Fr.)  NeotOa  nidiw 
avu. 

NI  DOSE.  Having  a  disgusting  smell  be- 
tween that  of  burnt  meat  and  rotten  eggs. 

NIDULANT,  NIDDLATB.  Nestling. 
Lying  free  in  a  cup-shaped  or  nest-like 
body ;  as  in  the  genus  Nidularia,  or  the 
baskets  of  Marehantia,  Also  lying  loose 
in  pulp,  like  the  seeds  of  true  berries. 

NIDDLARIAOEI.  A  natural  order  of 
gasteroraycetous  Fungi  of  a  very  singular 
structure.  The  perldium  or  common  outer 
covering,  which  consists  of  one  or  more 
ooats.sometimes  separable  from  each  other, 
eontainsoneor  many  sporangia,  which  are 
free  or  attached  to  the  walls  by  an  elastic 
cord.  These  consist  of  a  cellular  dark  coat 
enclosing  hyaline  cells,  from  which  rise 
sporopbores  terminating  In  the  centre  and 
bearing  naked  spores.  The  structure  is  in 
fact  that  of  one  of  the  hypogaaous  Fungi 
reduced  to  single  Isolated  cells,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  seiiarate  coat  and  collected 
within  a  common  envelope.  In  Sphcerobo- 
tuM  the  sporangia  are  reduced  to  one,  which 
is  exploded  with  violence  In  consequence 
of  the  eversion  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  peridium.  The  species  are  partly  Eu- 
ropean and  partly  natives  of  hot  climates, 
or  of  countries  where  there  are  no  great 
extremes  of  temperature.  Atnu^obolM, 
which  should  shoot  out  a  spindle-shaped 
sporangium,  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  eggs  of  a  mite  of  the  genus  Rhir 
pifftutku»t  hut  highly  curious  as  containing 
oelkiloee  in  the  inner  membrane,  a  very 
rare  circumstance  in  animals,  though  not 
without  example,  as  it  occurs  also  in  IVrni- 
eata.  CM.  J.  R3 

NIDULARIA.  A  genus  of  gasteromy- 
eetous  Fungi  closely  alUed  to  Cyathua,  but 


distinguished  by  its  simple  peridlum,which 
either  bursts  Irregularly  or  opens  by  a  cir- 
cular mouth,  and  its  sporangia,  which  are 
destitute  of  any  umbilical  cord.  No  species 
has  yet  occurred  in  Great  Britain,  though 
two  or  three  are  European,  nor  can  they  I 
boast  of  the  elegance  of  Cyathua  and  Cm- 
ciffulum,  however  interesting  they  may  be 
in  connection  with  these  genera.  N.  den- 
Uda  is  probably  a  Sphoeroboliu.    [M.  J.  B.] 

NIDULARIUM.  The  mycelium  of  cer^ 
tainfungals. 

NIELLE.  (Fr.)  AgroHemnui  Oithago; 
also  Nigella  arventi*.  —  DES  CHAMPS. 
Agroftemma  Githago. 

NIEREMBERGIA.  Agenxuot  Atropaeem 
(Solanaeea),  consisting  of  decumbent  her^ 
baceous  plants,  natives  of  South  America, 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  fiowers  on  short 
stalks  opposite  to  the  leaves.  The  corolla, 
which  is  usually  white  or  purple,  is  funnel- 
shaped  with  a  slender  tube,  and  a  spreading 
flve-lobed  limb ;  stamens  five,  of  unequal 
!ength,  projecting  more  or  less  and  some- 
what united  at  the  base;  stigma  kidney- 
shaped,  concealing  the  anthers;  fruit  a 
two-valved  capsule,  concealed  by  the  per- 
sistent calyx.  Four  or  five  elegant  species 
are  cultivated  in  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.J 

NIESHOUT.  The  South  African  Sneeze- 
wood,  Pteroxylon  utilt. 

NIGEL  LA.  The  English  name  of  Fennel- 
flower  has  been  given  to  the  plants  of  this 
genus  of  Banunculacea,  in  consequence  of 
their  finely-cut  leaves  resembling  those  of 
fennel.  About  twenty  species  are  known, 
all  erect  annuals  hearing  solitary  terminal 
flowers,  and  chiefly  natives  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Their  flowers  «re  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  leafy  Involucre,  and  have  five 
coloured  spreading  deciduous  sepals,  from 
five  to  ten  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and 
from  five  to  ten  single-celled  ovaries  partly 
cohering  by  their  bases  and  terminated  by 
long  simple  styles,  ultimately  becoming 
dry  seed-vessels  more  or  less  connected  to- 


NtgellAMtiTa. 

gether  and  opening  along  their  inner  edge. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  black,  acrid,  and 
aromatic.  N.  mtiva,  or  an  allied  species,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Fitches  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxviii.  25, 37). 
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It  U  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  Egypt, 
the  Levant,  &c.,  and  has  rather  hairy  stems, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  bluish 
flowers  destitute  of  an  involucre,  and  cap- 
sules connected  almost  to  the  top  and  co- 
vered with  short  hard  points.  French 
cooks  employ  the  seeds  of  this  plant  under 
the  name  of  guatre  tpieea  or  UnOe  €piee,  and 
they  were  formerly  used  as  a  substitute 
for  pepper.  They  have  a  strong  pungent 
fennel-like  odour,  and  an  aromatic  some- 
what acrid  oily  taste.  In  Eastern  countries 
they  are  commonly  used  for  seasoning  cur- 
ries and  other  dishes,  and  the  Egyptians 
spread  them  over  bread  or  put  them  on 
cakes  like  comflts,  the  ladles  considering 
them  to  possess  the  propertyof  augmenting 
the  enUtonpoint  so  much  admired  by  the 
Egyptian  male  sex.  They  are  also  used  in 
India  for  putting  among  linen  to  keep 
away  Insects ;  and  the  native  doctors  em- 
ploy them  medicinally  as  a  carminative  In 
indigestion  and  bowel  complaints.  [A.  8.J 

NIGELLB  AROMATIQUE.  (Fr.)  Nir 
gella  sativa. 

NIGER.  Black,  or  black  a  little  tinged 
with  grey.  Nigrescens,  or  nigricana,  sig- 
nifles  blackish ;  and  nigritus,  blackened, 
as  when  a  portion  only  is  black— like  the 
point  of  the  glumes  of  a  Oarex. 

NIGER-SEED.  The  small  black  seed  of 
OuizoUa  oleifera. 

NIGHTPLOWER.    NyetarUhea. 

NIGHTSHADE.  Solarium.  -.DEADLY. 
Alropa  Belladonna.  — ,  ENCHANTERS. 
CireoM.  -,  MALABAR.  Basella.  — , 
THREE-LEAVED.  TriUium.  -.WOODY. 
Solanum  Dvicamara. 

NIGRITELLA.  A  genus  of  orchids  pro- 
posed by  Richard  for  the  Orchis  or  HaJbenor 
ria  nigra,  a  small  Alpine  species  with  a 
dense  head  of  remarkably  dark-coloured 
almost  black  flowers.  It  has  most  of  the 
characters  of  Orchis,  but  the  glands  of  the 
pollen-masses  are  half-exposed,  almost  as 
in  Gymncuienia. 

NILOUPAR  DES    ]gGYPTIENa      (Fr.) 
Nymphcea  coerulea. 
NIMA.    Pieramna. 

NIMBLE  WILL.  An  American  name 
for  MUhlenbergia  diffusa^ 

NIMBOOKA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Lemon. 

NIMMOIA  florfbunda  was  described  as 
a  genus  of  Saxi/ragacecB  by  Dr.  Wight,  but 
is  now  referred  to  the  meliaceous  genns 
Amoora.  It  is  a  much-branched  herb,  na- 
tive of  Bombay,  and  has  alternate  sessile 
coriaceous  cordate-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
panlcled  corymbs  of  small  rose-coloured 
flowers.  [A.  a] 

NINE  BARK.    Spinea  opulifolia. 

NINETY-KNOT.    Polygonum  avieulare. 

NIN-TOODESJAPONAIS.     (Fr.)    Lmi- 
^confuaa. 


NINZIN.    (Fr.)    Panax  qumqrufc^um. 

NIOPO  TREE.   Piptadenia  peregrina. 

NIPA  fnOUxau,  the  only  representative 
of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  is  a 
palm-like  plant,  with  creeping  often  fur- 
cated trunk,  feathery  leaves,  and  large 
round  bunches  of  fruits.  It  is  commonly 
met  with  In  the  salt-marshes  of  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  is  gener- 
ally classed  with  PandanaeoB  or  Palmaeea, 
but  does  not  quite  agree  with  eitherof  these 
natural  orders.  A  similar  pU&nt  abounds  in 
the  tertiary  formations  at  the  month  of  the 
Thames,  where  its  fruit  must  at  one  time 
have  floated  about  in  as  great  profusion  as 
those  ot N.  frutieana  do  at  the  present  day 
in  Indian  rivers.  This  plant  is  called  Nipa 
and  Susa  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
leaves  are  unarmed  and  pinnatisect,  often 
more  than  twenty  feet  long.  The  flowers 
are  monoecious,  axillary,  and  enclosed  in  a 
spatbe,  like  those  of  genuine  palms ;  the 
fruit  is  a  one-seeded  drupe,  aggregated  In 
heads  as  large  as  those  of  a  man.  The  fo- 
liage, called  Nipah,  Is  used  as  thatch,  and 
when  burnt  yields  a  supply  of  salt.  From 
the  spadix  toddy  is  extracted,  convertible 
into  syrup,  sugar,  vinegar,  yeast,  and  a 
strong  spirit.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is 
edible.  [a  SJ 

NIPH^A.  A  genus  of  Oesneraeece  pecib- 
liar  to  Central  America  and  Venezuela, 
comprising  about  half  a  dozen  species  of 
small  herbs  with  decumbent  stems,  and 
more  or  less  densely  covered  with  hair. 
The  leaves  are  often  crowded  together, 
forming  rosettes ;  the  corolla  is  rotate  (by 
which  Niphoea  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  Gesneracea),  nearly  symme- 
trical, flve-lobed,  and  of  a  snow-white  co- 
lour, sometimes  marked  towards  the  base 
with  yellow ;  the  stamens  are  four  in  num- 
ber, and  their  anthers  connected ;  the  stig- 
ma is  mouth-shaped  (stomatomorphous), 
and  the  fruit  a  capsule.  All  the  known 
species  are  favourites  in  our  stoves.  N. 
oblonga  was  the  flrst  introduced ;  N.  rubi- 
da,  aUw-lineata  and  its  varieties,  N.  parvt- 
flora,  and  N.  caripenns  are  newer  additions 
to  our  collections.  [B.  8.] 

NIPHOBOLUS.  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns,  separated  from  Polypodium. 
by  their  netted  venation,  and  from  other 
netted  Polypodiea  by  the  ultimate  areolea 
of  the  venation  containing  free  divaricate 
veinlets,  and  by  the  surface  of  the  fronds 
being  clothed  with  a  felt  of  minute  stellate 
hair-scales  of  a  brownish  or  whitish  colour. 
The  round  dot-formed  sort  are  generally 
numerous,  and  push  out  from  amongst 
this  stellate  pubescence.  In  some  cases  the 
fertile  fronds  are  contracted.  One  species, 
N.  angustatus,  to  which  the  name  Niphop- 
sis  has  been  sometimes  given,  bears  only 
a  single  row,  of  very  largo  size,  on  each  side 
the  costa ;  but  it  otherwise  agrees  entirely 
with  the  genuine  species,  which  are  well 
represented  by  the  familiar  N.  Lingva  and 
N.pertiisus.  The  species  are  chiefly  east- 
em  and  tropical,  bnt  a  few  extend  to  Japan. 
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otliera  to  Australia,  and  one  occurs  In 
South  Africa.  [T.  M.] 

NIPHOP8IS.    mphobolus. 

KIPPLEWORT.  Laptana.  —.DWARF. 
Anufserit  pusilla. 

KIRA.  A  Malay  name  for  the  saccharine 
juice  obtained  from  Nipa  firutieans. 

NIR  BIKHI,  or  NIR  BISHL  The  Bllih 
poison,  Aeonitum  Xerox. 

NISA.  A  genus  of  slirubs  natives  of 
Madaerascar.  and  belonging  to  ttie  family 
Hojnaliaeea.  The  leaves  are  alternate;  the 
flowers  In  spikes  occasionally  concealed  by 
large  coloured  bracts;  the  perianth  top- 
shaped,  its  limb  divided  into  ten  or  twelve 
segments,  the  inner  of  which  are  petaloid ; 
the  stamens  five  or  six  in  number,  alter- 
nate with  as  many  glands;  and  the  ovary 
partly  adherent  to  theperiauth.  and  having 
two  or  three  styles.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NISSOLIA.  A  genus  of  Leguminoaa  of 
the  tnbe  Hedysarea,  distinguished  by  its 
flve-toothed  calyx,  and  its  one-seeded  pod 
ending  In  a  ligulate  wing.  It  comprises 
a  few  South  American  trees  and  shrubs  of 
twining  habit,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and 
axillary  racemes  of  white  or  yellowish 
flowers.    Also  LathyruB  NUsoHa.    [T,M.] 

NITBLLA.  A  genus  of  Charaeeoe,  distin- 
guished from  Chara  by  the  component  cells 
being  simple  and  not  coated  with  second- 
ary cells,  a  circumstance  which  makes  the 
^ecles  peculiarly  adapted  for  observing 
the  curious  phenomena  of  the  circulation. 
mteUaw&a  supposed,  moreover,  to  differ 
from  Chara  In  having  the  antheridia  se- 
parate from  the  spore-cases,  on  distinct 
plants,  or  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets,  while 
In  Chara  they  are  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  spore-cases ;  but  these  characters 
do  not  hold  good.  Ruprecht  has  made  of 
those  Nitetlas  which  agree  in  fruit  with 
Chara,  a  genus  CharopsU,  while  in  his  Lvch- 
noOiamnua  the  antheridia*  are  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  spore-cases.  The  simpler 
plan,  perh^^,  is  to  consider  Nitella  merely 
as  a  subgenus,  since  even  in  Chara  parts  of 
the  fronds  are  uncoated.  The  species  are 
not  so  common  In  this  country  as  those  of 
Chora.  In  Australia  most  of  the  Characem 
vxemtaice.  [M.J.B.] 

NJTID.  Having  a  smooth  even  polished 
surface ;  as  many  seeds. 

NITRARIA.  A  genus  of  Malpighiaeece, 
by  some  considered  to  constitute  adistinct 
order  NUrariacecR.  The  species  are  natives 
of  salt  plains  in  Central  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  They  are  generally  thorny  shrubs, 
with  fleshy  leaves,  and  solitary  or  clustered 
white  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  flve-cleft,  small, 
persistent;  the  petals  flve,  concave;  the 
stamens  fifteen,  with  anthers  opening  by 
an  oblique  cleft ;  and  the  ovary  free,  ses- 
sile, three  to  six-cellcd,  with  a  single  pen- 
dulous ovule  in  each  compartment,  and  a 
short  thick  style,  terminated  by  three  to 
six  stigmas.  The  fruit  Is  fleshy  externally, 
bony  internally,  one-celled,  one-seeded  by 


abortion,  and  opening  at  the  top  by  six 
valves  of  unequal  size.  The  generic  name 
was  given  to  these  plants  from  their  having 
been  flrst  found  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
Siberian  nitre-works.  Thefrults  are  eaten 
In  the  Caspian  desert,  despite  their  salt 
taste.  Camels  also  browse  on  the  young 
shoots.  JT.  tridentota  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  true  Lotus  tree  of  the  ancients.  N. 
BillardierU  an  Australian  species.  Is  said  to 
produce  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  of  a 
red  colour,  and  with  an  agreeable  flavour 
much  relished  by  the  natives.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NITTA-TREE.    Parkia  africana. 

NIVALIS.  Growing  near  snow,  or  ap- 
pearing at  a  season  when  snow  Is  on  the 
ground. 

NIVENIA.  A  genus  of  Proteocete having 
a  regularly  four-cleft  calyx,  the  concave 
segments  of  which  bear  a  nearly  sessile 
anther  and  a  filiform  silky  style  with  a  club- 
shaped  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  nut  contain- 
ing a  single  shining  seed.  They  are  large 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  simple  or  much-divided  leaves,  the 
segments  of  which  are  filiform  and  shari)- 
Iiointed.  Flowers  In  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes ;  florets  in  fours  within  a  persistent 
hairy  involucre  of  four  leaves.       [R.  H.] 

NIV^OLE.    (Fr.)   Leuettfum. 

KIVETTB.    cFr.)    A  kind  of  Peach. 

NIVBU8.  Snow-white,  the  purest  white. 

NOBLE-fiPINB.    (Fr.)    CraUegua   Oxya- 


NODE.  That  part  of  a  stem  from  which 
a  leaf,  whether  complete  or  Incomplete, 
arises. 

NODOSE,  NODULOSE.  Knotted ;  an  Ir- 
regular  form  of  necklace-shaped.  These 
terms  are  chiefly  applied  to  roots. 

NODOSITAS.  A  knot ;  a  woody  swelling 
of  any  kind. 

NOIRPRUN.  (Fr.)  Bharmvus  eathartt- 
eus. 

NOISERAIE.  (Fr.)  A  grove  of  Walnut 
trees. 

NOISETIER.    (Fr.)    Corylua  Avellayia. 

NOISETTIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrubs  of  the  violet  family.  Some 
of  the  species  are  erect,  others  climbing. 
Their  flowers  are  In  clusters  or  rarely  so- 
litary, sometimes  nodding,  and  with  joint- 
ed stalks  ;  the  three  anterior  segments  of 
the  calyx  are  larger  than  the  other  two : 
the  five  petals  are  very  unequal  In  size,  tne 
posterior  one  largest  and  prolonged  at  tne 
base  Into  a  long  spur ;  and  the  five  sia- 
mens  have  the  anthers  adherent,  crestea, 
two  of  the  filaments  prolonged  at  tne^se, 
and  concealed  within  the  spur  of  the  hina- 
most  petal.  The  fruit  Is  a  three-vajyed 
capsule.  CM.  T.  M.] 

NOIX.  (Fr.)  A  general  term  for  Nut. 
-  D'ACAJOU.  The  Cashew  nut,  ^J^^ 
dium    occidentale.      -    DB    BANCOTJL. 
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Akurttea  AmMnnx.  —  DE  BEN.  The  Ben 
nut,  Moringa  pterygosperma.  —  M  US- 
CADE.  The  Nutmeg.  Myrigtiea  motchata. 
—  VOMIQUB.  The  Nux-vomlcm,  StrychiMt 
nvx  vomica. 

NOLANACE-ffl.  {Nohmc^.')  A  natural 
order  of  corolUfloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Llndley'a  ecblal  alliance  of  perigy- 
nous  Exogens.  Herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  with  alternate  ezstlpuiate  leaves, 
and  having  some  features  in  common 
both  with  Ccnvolvulaeea  and  BoraginaceoB. 
Their  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
their  straight  inflorescence,  their  valvate 
calyx,  their  plaited  corolla,  and  their  ovary 
of  Ave  or  more  separate  carpels,  variously 
combined  with  united  styles  and  some- 
what capitate  stigma.  They  are  natives  of 
South  America,  and  consist  of  half  a  dozen 
genera  (e.g.  Nolana  and  Alona),  which  com- 
prise about  three  dozen  species.  [J.  H.B.J 

NOLANA.  A  genua  of  annual  NoUmor 
ceo.  well  marked  by  the  bell-shaped  corolla, 
plaited  while  In  bud.  N.  atriv^dfolia  Is  a 
pretty  plant,  with  prostrate  much-branched 
stems,  ovate  fleshy  leaves,  and  large  axil- 
lary flowers  (resembling  those  of  a  convol- 
vulus), of  which  the  limb  is  bright  blue, 
and  the  tube  white  and  yellow.  They  are 
all  natives  of  Peru  or  ChllL         [a  A.  JJ 

N0LITAX6ERE.  The  Touch-me-noC, 
ImpatieM  Nolirtangere. 

NOMBRIL  DE  Y^NVS.  (Pr.)  Ootvledon 
timbilicus ;  also  Ompkalodea  Hnifolia. 

NOMOLOGT.  That  part  of  BoUny  which 
relates  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  varlar 
tlons  of  organs. 

I70NDA.  Parinarium  Nonda,  one  of  the 
few  edible  fruits  of  Australia. 

KONDO.  An  American  name  for  Ligns- 
ticum  actaifolium. 

NONE-SO-PRBTTr.    Saxifraga  wmbrosa. 

KONI.    Nine  together. 

KONNEA.  A  genus  of  BoraginaeoB,  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  of 
Middle  Asia.  It  consists  of  hispid  plants, 
often  of  annual  duration,  with  terminal 
leafy  racemes  of  yellow  purple  or  varie- 
gated flowers,  having  a  flve-cleft  calyx 
swelling  at  the  base  as  the  fruit  ripens,  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a  straight  tube 
bearded  or  with  small  pilose  scales  at  the 
throat, and  four  nuts  often  reticulated  and 
pubescent,  excavated  at  the  base  where 
tbey  are  attached  to  the  receptacle,  quite 
free  from  the  style.  [J.  T.  S.J 

NONSUCH.  Medieago  lupulina;  also 
Lychnit  chaleedonica. 

KONUS.   The  ninth. 

NOONFLOWER,  or  NOONTIDE.  Trago- 
pogon  pratenHs. 

KOONGPOO.    The  Tamil  name  of  tbe 
wine  obtained  from  the  Palmyra  Palm. 
N0OP8.   The  Cloudberry,  JSubiM  CftonuB- 


NOPAL.    (Pr.)    OpimUamdgaria. 

NOPALEA.  The  three  species  to  which 
this  generic  name  U  applied  hare  been  se- 
parated from  the  old  cactaceous  genos 
Optmtiat  and  are  characterised  by  their 
flowers  having  the  petals  erect  and  drawn 
together  at  the  top  Instead  of  being  ex- 
panded as  in  Opuntia,  and  by  the  stamens 
being  longer  than  the  corolla  but  shorter 
than  the  style.  They  have  round  stems, 
and  fleshy  jointed  flat  branches  like  Opwi- 
Ha ;  but  the  tubercles  upon  the  branches 
are  usually  unarmed  with  spines,  and  the 
flowers  are  crimson  or  reddish  instead  of 
yellow  or  orange.  They  are  natives  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

N.  coeeinelli/era  grows  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  has  a  tree-like  appear- 
ance. Its  stem  and  older  branches  are 
nearly  cylindrical  and  of  an  ash-grey  colour, 
but  the  younger  parts  are  flat  and  of  a  deep 
green,  the  joints  being  of  aa  obiong  or 
obovate  form,  and  varying  from  five  or  six 
Inches  to  afoot  in  length,  usually  unarmed 
with  spines,  but  having  when  young  seve- 
ral short  awl-shaped  fleshy  leaves,  which 
soon  fall  off,  leaving  a  white  scar  and  tuft 
of  short  wool  and  bristles.  Plantations  for 
rearing  the  cochineal  Insect  {Coccus  Caetf) 
are  called  nopalerUt,  and  sometimes  con- 
tain 60,000  plants,  arranged  In  lines,  and 
kept  about  four  feet  high.  The  female  in- 
sects are  placed  on  the  plants  In  August, 
and  in  four  months  the  first  crop  is  gather- 
ed, two  others  being  obtained  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Mexico  is  the  native  country 
of  the  cochineal,  but  the  grreater  part  of 
our  supply  now  comes  from  New  Grenada 
and  the  Canary  Islands ;  the  annual  imports 
being  from  1,200  to  1,400  tons,  worth  aboat 
4002.  per  ton.  Although  the  name  coed^ 
nettifera  (l.e.  cochineal-bearing)  has  been 
given  to  this  species,  it  is  not  the  only  one 
upon  which  the  insect  feeds,  Opwntia  Tuna 
being  most  commonly  cultivated  for  the 
purpose  in  Mexico.  [A.  8.3 

NOPUG^TE.    (Fr.)   A  kind  of  Olive. 

NORANTEA.  A  genus  of  JTaregravtoee^p^ 
a  group  regarded  by  some  authors  as  a  sub- 
order of  Temstrimiaeece.  They  are  epipb  y- 
tal  or  scandent  shrubs,  rarely  trees,  with 
coriaceous  entire  leaves,  and  terminal  brae- 
teated  racemes  of  flowers.  Tlie  five  sepals 
are  imbricated,  as  are  the  Ave  petals ;  the 
stamens  are  numerous,  with  linear  innate 
anthers ;  and  the  ovary  is  three  to  five- 
celled,  with  a  sessile  radiating  stigma,  and 
anatropal  ovules.  Fruit  globose,  indebls- 
cent.  There  are  eight  species  found  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  America.  [J.  H.  B.3 

NOR^A.  The  Portuguese  name  of  the 
Port  Moniz  Tarn,  Tamiu  edulia. 

NORDMANNIA.  A  genus  of  Thymelacete, 
referred  by  Endlicher  to  Hargaaseria.  Ono 
species,  £r.  cordi/oHa,  with  flowers  of  a  pale 
blue,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  la  In 
cultivation.  [M.  T.  MO 

NORMAL.  When  the  ordinary  straetare 
peculiar  to  the  family  or  goans  of  a  plant 
Is  in  nowise  departed  from. 
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KORONHIA.  A  traveller  In  Madagagdtr 
bas  gri  ven  b  is  name  to  this  flrenus  of  Oltaeea, 
wfafch  comprises  a  few  sbrube.  natives  of 
that  island  and  of  tbe  Maaritius.  Tbe 
leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  with  thick 
woody  stalks ;  and  tbe  flowers  yellowish,  in 
axiliaiy  clnstera.  Calyx  smalt,  persistent ; 
corolla  globular  thick,  four-cleft ;  anthers 
two,  sessile  or  Dearly  so  within  the  tube 
of  tbe  corolla;  ovary  two-celled,  with  two 
pendolous  ovules  in  each.  Fruit  drupe- 
Ilke,  one-seeded  by  abortion.    [M.  T.  MJ 

NORRI8TA.  A  genus  of  Ikvaniacear,  es- 
tablished by  Gardner  for  a  Malayan  shrub, 
which  Wight  had  referred  to  the  Brazi- 
lian genus  Anionia^  but  which  differs  in 
Ae  want  of  any  imbricated  bracts  under 
the  calyx.  In  the  slender  tube  of  the  corolla, 
and  In  tbe  linear  placenta  to  which  the 
ovules  and  seeds  are  attached. 

NOSBBLBEa  The  Yarrow.  ^cAiZIeaJfil- 
50SEBUSN  TRBK    BaphwopaU  tenuis 

fiOUL 

KOSTOC.  A  genns  of  green-spored  Al- 
ga, consisting  of  gelatinous  globose  or 
lobed,  rarely  forked  masses,  filled  with 
necklaces  of  globules,  some  of  which,  of  a 
larger  size  than  the  rest,  reproduce  the 
plant  by  cell-division  of  the  endocbrome, 
or  propagate  It  by  zoospores.  They  re- 
semble so  closely  young^itless  CoUemaia 
that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  merely 
barren  lichens.  Ascigerous  fruit.  Indeed, 
has  been  figured  by  Bayrhoffer  in  the 
BoUtmscke  Zeitung  for  1857,  but  the  ob- 
servation requires  confirmation,  to  show 
that  there  has  been  no  delusion  about  spe- 
cimens. Many  of  the  species  grow  on  tbe 
naked  soil  on  rocks,  while  others  are  as 
constantly  Immersed  in  water,  whether 
fresh  or  brackish.  Their  colour  Is  usually 
green,  but  sometimes  is  of  a  decided  blue. 
A  species  which  abounds  In  streams  In 
China,  N.  edide,  is  dried,  and  forms  a  fa- 
vourite ingredient  In  soup,  for  which  its 
gelatinous  substance,  rich  In  bassorin,  I 
auikes  it  appropriate.  A  closely  allied  I 
alga,  Barmosiphcn  arctieust  abounds  in 
tbe  Arctic  regions,  and  affords  a  mass  of 
wholesome  food,  tahlcb  Is  far  preferable  to 
tbe  Tripe  de  Roche,  as  It  has  none  of  Its 
bitterness  or  purgative  quality.  The  most 
singular  species  we  have  met  with  Is  N. 
ftof^i/orme^  which  grows  on  naked  alumin- 
ous soil  in  Texas.  This  has  a  long  forked 
frond,  and  at  first  won](^  not  be  taken  for 
a  Nottoc,  though  its  structure  is  precisely 
similar.  See  Fallihg  Stabcl  [M.  J.  B.] 

VOffTOCMlNEJE.  A  natural  order  of 
green-spored  Algee,  consisting  of  gelati- 
nous fronds  or  masses  made  up  of  neck- 
lace-shaped threads,  some  of  whose  joints 
are  larger  than  others.  The  gelatinous  ele- 
ment Is  more  or  less  predominant,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  firmness  the  forms  assumed 
are  more  or  less  definite.  Aiuxbalna,  and 
one  or  two  other  genera,  remarkable  for 
the  different  forms  assumed  by  some  of 
tbe  component  Joints,  are  mere  floating  i 


masses,  apharozyga  spiralis  forms  clouds 
in  the  water,  tinging  the  whole  body  with 
a  delicate  green.  Monarmia  is  singular,  as 
consisting  of  a  single  complicated  thread 
of  immense  length.  The  threads,  after  a 
time,  break  up  into  their  component  Joints, 
which  have  been  observed  by  Thnret  to 
have  active  motion— a  fact  which  he  finds 
especiaUy  in  aquatic  species,  enabling  them 
to  contend  against  currents  which  would 
otherwise  carry  them  away.  The  larger 
joints  are  often  differently  coloured  from 
tbe  others.  Derbte  records  their  trans- 
formation Into  zoospores.  It  is  probable 
that  in  many  cases  the  endocbrome  Is  re- 
solved into  minute  active  bodies,  and  that 
the  cell-division  which  Thnret  observed  In 
Nostoe  Is  not  a  true  mode  of  fmctlflcation, 
but  merely  a  case  of  miiltipllcatlon.  The 
large  connecting  cells  are  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  cilia.  Occasionally  there  is  an 
external  tube  to  the  necklaces.  In  which 
case  we  have  a  close  approximation  to  Os- 
cillariea,  A  fbw  species  occur  la  warm 
springs,  and  these,  possibly  from  the  pre- 
sence of  iodine,  are  often  used  as  an  out- 
ward application  in  glandular  affections. 
Nostoehinea!  grow  In  all  puts  of  tbe  world, 
and  are  capable  of  bearmg  a  very  low  tem- 
perature, while  their  addiction  to  warm 
springs  shows  that  they  are  not  at  all 
a  verse  to  considerable  heat.  Where  thecon- 
trast  of  the  component  Joints  as  to  form, 
size,  and  colour  is  great,  they  are  charm- 
ing microscopical  objects.         [M.  J.  B.] 

NOTCHWEED.    Chetwpodium  Vulvaria. 

VOTELMA.  A  genus  of  Oleaeeee,  con- 
sisting of  six  or  seven  species,  which  form 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite  entire 
leathery  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of 
small  yellowish-green  flowers.  The  generic 
name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  no- 
tos,  the  south,  and  elaia^  the  olive.  In  re- 
ference to  tbe  genus  being  confined  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  Their  flowers 
havea  very  small  foui^toothed  calyx ;  four 
concave  petals  cohering  In  pairs  with  tbe 
two  short  stamens  placed  between  them  ; 
a  two-celled  ovary,  with  two  pendulous 
ovules  In  each  cell ;  scarcely  any  style : 
and  a  notched,  two-lobed,  or  undivided 
stigma.  The  fleshy  drupe  Is  one-seeded  by 
abortion. 

N.  ligugtriaML,  the  Tftsmanlan  Ironwood 
tree,  is  in  general  only  a  bush  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  but  occasionally  forms  a  tree 
growing  thirty  feet  or  more,  with  a  trunk 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  or  sometimes  as 
much  as  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
yielding  an  extremely  hard  dense  wood  to 
which  the  name  of  Ironwood  has  been 
given  by  the  Australian  colonists,  who 
use  It  as  a  substitute  for  lignum- v1t»,  for 
making  sheaves  for  ships'  blocks,  and  also 
for  turnery  and  Inlaid  work.  It  is  common 
In  Tasmania,  and  found  also  In  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales.  Other  species  yield 
hard  heavy  timber,  such  as  L.  ovata,  the 
Dunga-raaga  of  New  South  Wales,  a  small 
crooked  tree,  growing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  but  as  they  are  of  smaU 
size  the  timber  Is  of  limited  use.    [A.  S.J 
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NOTHOCHLiBNA.  A  genus  of  ferns 
closely  related  to  P<avpodiuni,  from  wbich 
It  differs  In  Its  small  oligocarpous  sort, 
which  finally  become  confluent  in  narrow- 
lines  near  the  margin,  as  well  as  in  ita 
aspect,  which  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  duiianthes ;  the  latter,  however,  being 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  margi- 
nal Indusium,  which  is  wanting  in  Notho- 
ehUena.  The  veins  are  free.  The  small  tuft- 
ed fronds  are  either  once,  twice,  or  thrice  i 
pinnate,  some  of  them,  as  N.  mdveroMO, 
having  the  nnder-surface  farinoso-cerar 
eeous,  and  others,  as  N.  lanuoinoM  and 
nntuUa,  having  the  under-surface  scaly, 
hairy,  or  woolly.  They  occur  in  North 
and  South  America,  both  Indies,  Australia 
and  the  Eastern  Islands,  North  and  South 
Africa,  and  the  South  of  Europe.    CT.  M.] 

NOTHUS.  False  or  bastard ;  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  false  roots  formed  by  parasites 
when  they  attack  living  plants. 

KOTOB  ASI8.  The  Syrian  Thistle,  N.  gy- 
rtaca,  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus  of 
CompoeUce,  and  is  distinguished  from  other 
thistles  by  the  central  florets  of  the  flower- 
head  only  being  fertile.  It  has  stems  one 
to  four  feet  high  furnished  with  white- 
veined  leaves,  the  lower  of  which  are  six 
to  eight  inches  long,  slnuately  lobed  and 
coarsely  spine-toothed,  and  the  upper  pin- 
natifld,  the  lobes  prolonged  Into  rigid 
spines.  The  sessile  flower-heads  arc  soli- 
tary or  two  or  three  together,  on  short 
axillary  branches,  each  head  fenced  in  by 
a  very  rigid  plnnatifld  bract,  whose  spiny 
points  are  often  two  inches  in  length.  The 
florets  are  purple.  The  plant  is  distri- 
buted throughout  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, and  in  the  Canary  Islands.  [A.  A.  B.] 

NOTOCER  Aa  A  genus  of  Onteiferce  from 
Siberia,  the  Canary Islands,and  the  Medlter- 
ruiean  region,  comprising  small  annuals, 
with  the  racemes  of  small  yellowish  fl<»wers 
opposite  the  leaves.  The  pod  is  two-valved, 
four-sided,  with  two  of  the  angles  acute 
and  two  obtuse,  the  valves  drawn  out  into 
two  or  four  short  horns.  [J.  T.  S.] 

NOTORHIZEiB.  A  term  derived  from 
two  Greek  words  signifying  back  and  root, 
and  applied  to  a  suborder  of  cruciferous 
plants  In  which  the  radicle  of  the  embryo 
lies  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons.  In  this 
case  the  cotyledons  are  said  to  be  incum- 
bent, and  the  radicle  dorsal.  Among  Bri- 
tish plants  examples  are  seen  in  Beaperts, 
Braasica,  SinapU,  Capaella,  &c  fj.  H.  B.] 

^^^^^^d-  ^  ^^^*  o'  tropical  Ame- 
rican epiphytal  orchids,  with  one-leaved 
pseudpbulbs,  and  radnil  racemer^  in- 
f w/^if  "*J™  ^owen,  which  have  the  two 
hnf*o!f.?^  cohering  beneath  the  lip.  the 
S?  .i^w/?^^"^^'«"*'«  ««»"»«,  and  free 
2LS****"y  adherent  by  ita  claw  to  the 
slender  erect  column,  at  the  back  of  which 
18  the  anther,  containing  two  solid  pollen- 
2SSSl*i^*=''^.'°  awedge-shaped  ciudlrte 
adhering  by  a  minute  ghmd.  [A.  S.] 

NOTJPAR.   An  Arabian  name  for  Nym- 


NOVBNI.   Nine. 

NOYAU.  (Fr.)  A  liqueur  flavoured  with 
the  kernel  of  Ceranu  oeeidentalis ;  It  Is  also 
said  to  be  sometimes  prepared  from  Ooht 
volvulus  dUaeetua. 

NOTER.  (Fr.)  JugUma.  —  A  FETTILIiBS 
DE  FRENE.  Pterocarya  fraaemifolia.  — 
BLANC.  Carya  aJba.  —  COMMUN.  Jvr 
glana  regia.  —  DE  CEYLON,  DES  INDE8, 
or  DE  MALABAR.  Adhatoda  vaaiccu  — 
DES  POURCEAUX.  Carya  poreitM.  — 
PACAYIER.    Carya  oUvaformia. 

NTABA  The  Gaboon  name  for  a  blood- 
red  wild  grape. 

NUGAMBNTACEiE.  A  suborder  of  Pro- 
teacea. 

NUCAMENTACBOirS.  Having  the  hard- 
ness of  a  nut. 

NUCAMENTUM.  An  obsolete  term  for 
an  amentum  or  catkin. 

NUCLEUS.  The  word  Nucleus  ts  vari- 
ously applied  by  botanists.  Sometimes  it 
is  applied  to  cytoblasts,  or  to  bodies  re- 
sembling cytoblasts.  It  Is  also  applied  to 
the  centre  part  of  the  ovule,  in  which  the 
embryo  is  engendered.  By  mycologists  It 
is  applied  to  the  gelatinous  mass  of  asd 
or  spores  which  is  found  In  the  perithe- 
cia  of  ^hcericBt  or  the  analogous  fungi 
among  the  Coniomycetea ;  while  in  AlgtB  It 
Is  applied  to  the  fructifying  mass  of  the 
rh<>dosperms,whether  cx)ntained  in  a  singrle 
cell  or  in  a  compound  cyst  or  oonceptacle, 
the  word  nvjcleoH  being  used  when  there 
is  a  group  of  nuclei.  —  PROLIGERUS. 
A  distinct  cartilaginous  body  coming  oat 
entire  from  the  apothecia  of  some  lichens, 
and  containing  the  spores.         [M.  J.  B.J 

NUCULANIUM.  A  pulpy  thin-skinned 
superior  fruit,  having  seeds  lying  loosely 
In  the  pulp ;  as  a  grape. 

NUCULE.  A  small  hard  seed-like  fniit ; 
also  the  same  as  Glans ;  also  a  small  stone 
or  seed. 

NUCUMENTACEiB.  A  name  derived 
from  a  Latin  word  meaning  a  nut,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  suborder  of  cruciferous  plants, 
in  which  there  is  a  one-celled  silicule  from 
the  absence  of  repium  or  partition,  and 
often  a  single  seed,  the  valves  being  in- 
distinct and  indehiscent  In  British  plants, 
this  is  seen  In /Mttis.  [J.,H.  a3 

NUDE,  NUDUS.  Naked,  that  is  to  say, 
either  bald  from  the  total  absence  of  hairs, 
or  uncovered  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Investing  organs.  Nxidiua- 
cuJtu  Is  nearly  naked,  having  scarcely  any 
hairs. 

NULLIPOREa  A  synonym  of  CtoraZ- 
Ivnea,  more  especially  applied  to  the  diffe- 
rent species  of  Melabeaia  and  similar  pro- 
ductions. CM.  J.  B.] 

NUMMULAIBB.  (Fr.)  Lysifnackia  Nwn- 
mularia. 

tyS^T^^^  J-  *^^°'  **'  water-plants  of 
ine   family  NymphaaeeiB,  acquiring   its 
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i  ^SLh^^J^*  ^^^^.7^*^^  *PP!i^  5°  '  ^''«^«  <7a<«-*u.    -.  BITTER.    Carya  ama- 
N^mphtBa  Lotm.    The  species  are  few  in    to^     —    Ri-Annnn      iw<.«k..i^^  '_ 


number — some  say  only  two :  one  European 
and  Asiatic,  the  other  American.  They 
have  a  thick  faoritontal  rootstock,  whence 
proceed  the  leaf  and  flower-stalks,  which 
are  smooth  cylindrical  or  somewhat  trian- 
gular. The  leaves  are  heart-shaped  round- 
ish or  sagittate.  The  calyx  consists  of  five 
or  six  concave  yellow  persistent  sepals ; 
there  are  ten  to  eighteen  petals,  much 
smaller  than  the  sepals,  secreting  a  honey- 
like  fluid  at  their  base ;  and  numerous  sta- 
mens In  several  rows,  ultimately  bent 
iiackwards.  The  ovary  is  many-celled  on 
the  top  of  the  receptacle,  not  surrounded 
by  it  as  in  Nymphcea,  and  becomes  a  glo- 
bular fruit,  bursting  irregularly  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  seeds,  which  jire  im- 
bedded in  pulp. 

N.  Intea  is  the  well-known  Yellow  Water- 
lily,  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and 
frequently  associated  with  the  common 
white  water-Illy.  The  flowers  have  a  per- 
fume of  brandy— hence  the  name  Brandy- 
bottles,  which  is  applied  in  some  counties 
to  this  plant.  The  rootstocks  bruised  and 
infused  in  milk  are  stated  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  cockroaches,  and  when  burnt  to  be 
particularly  obnoxious  to  crickets.  The 
leaves  and  leafstalks  have  a  somewhat 
bitter  and  astringent  taste.  The  flowers 
are  used  by  the  Turks  in  the  preparation  of 
cooling  drinks,  like  sherbet.  The  seeds 
too,  as  they  contain  a  quantity  of  starch, 
are  said  to  be  used  in  some  countries  as 
food.  The  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stalks  are 
traversed  by  a  great  number  of  minute  air- 
canals,  whose  arrangement  is  the  same  in 
both  organs.  A  small  variety  occurs  in  the 
North  of  Britain,  also  in  Siberia,  Canada, 
&c. :  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  under  the  name  of  ilT.mtntmo. 
N.  Kalmiana  does  not  differ  materially 
from  this. 

The  American  species,  N.  advena,  has 
larger  flowers  than  N.  lutea,  with  six  se- 
pals, and  arrow-shaped  leaves  of  thinner 
texture  than  those  of  the  European  spe- 
cies. The  arrangement  of  the  air-canals 
is  the  same.  These  several  kinds  are  fre- 
quently grown  in  ornamental  waters  in 
this  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KUT.  A  bard  indehlscent  pericarp  usu- 
aUy  containing  only  one  seed ;  the  same 
as  Glans  and  Achene.  — ,  SPURIOUS.  A 
niic  which  owes  its  hardness  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  induration  of  the  pericarp  ; 
as  in  MirabUU, 

NUT.  The  fruit  or  kernel  of  the  seed  of 
various  plants ;  more  rarely  applied  to 
certain  tubers.  —,  ACAJOU.  The  Cashew 
nnt,  Anaeardium  oecidentale.  — ,  AR. 
Bunivm  /UxuoBum.  — ,  BAMBARRA 
GROUND.  The  seed  of  Voandzeia  sub- 
ierranea.  — ,  BARBADOS.  The  seed  of 
Curms  jnargana.  — ,  BEAZOR.  The 
seed  of  Guilandina  Bonducella.  — , 
BEDDA.  The  fruit  of  Terminalia  Bele- 
riot,  called  also  Bastard  Myrobalans. 
— ,  BEN.    The   winged   seed  of   JHoringa 


.  BLADDER.  Staphylea.' —,  — , 
AFRICAN.  Boyena.  —,  BOMA  The 
fruit  of  some  West  African  oil-palm. 
-,  BONDUC.  The  seed  of  Chiilandina 
Bondtx.  — ,  BRAZIL.  The  seed  of  Btr- 
thoUetiaexeeUa.  —,  BREAD.  The  fruit  of 
Bronmum  Alieattrum.  — ,  — ,  MONKEY. 
The  fruit  of  Adaruonia  digitaUi.  — ,  BUF- 
FALO. The  fruit  of  Pyrtdaria  olei/era. 
— ,  BUTTER.  The  seed  of  CteryocorntoM'- 
fentm ;  also  Juglaiu  einerea.  — ,  CANDLE. 
The  seed  of  AleuriUa  triloba.  — ,  CA- 
SHEW. The  seed  of  Anaeardium  oeci- 
dentale; sometimes  called  Acajou  Nut. 
— ,  CASTANHA.  The  seed  of  Bertholletia 
exeelsa.  — ,  CHEST.  Castanea  vegea.  — , 
COB.  Coryltu  Avellana  bareeUmenirig.  — , 
— ,  of  Jamaica.  Omphalea.  — ,  COCOA. 
The  fruit  of  Cocoe  nuei/era.  — ,  COLA 
The  seed  of  Oola  acuminata.  — ,  COQUIL- 
LA.  The  fruit  of  Attalea  fvnifera.  — , 
COROZO.  The  Vegetable  Ivory,  PhyUle- 
phas  inacrocarpa.  — ,  DRINKER'S.  Strych- 
no8  potatorum.  — ,  EARTH.  Arachis  hy- 
pogasa ;  also  Bunium  /lexuoeum^  and  Ca- 
nim  Bulbocastannm ;  also  Geocaryiim. 
— ,  EBOE.  The  seed  of  Dipteryx  olei/era. 
— ,  ELK.  The  fruit  of  Pyrtdaria  oleifera, 
— ,  EDBCEAN.  Castanea  vesea.  — , 
FRENCH.  Juglans  regia.  — ,  GOORA. 
The  seed  of  Cola  acuminata.  — ,  GROUND. 
Arachis  hypogcea;  also  an  American  name 
for  Panax  trifolium.  — ,  HARA.  The 
drupe  of  Terminalia  eitrina.  — ,  HAZEL. 
Coryltu  Avellana.  —.HICKORY.  Carya 
amara.  — ,  HOG,  or  PIG.  Carya  porcina. 
— ,  — ,  of  Jamaica.  Omphalea.  — ,  HOG 
PEA.  An  American  name  for  Amphicar- 
pcea.  — ,  ILLINOIS.  Carya  olivas/ormis. 
— ,  IVORY.  Phytelephas  inacrocarpa.  — , 
JESUIT'S.  Trapanatans.  —.JUPITER'S. 
The  Walnut,  Juglans  regia.  — ,  KEEN  A 
The  fruit  of  Calophyllum  Calaba.  — , 
KISKY  THOMAS.  Carya  alba.  — ,KOLA, 
or  KOLLA  The  seed  of  Cola  acuminata. 
— ,  KUNDOO.  The  fruit  of  Carapa  Totdou- 
eouna.  — ,  LEVANT.  The  fruit  of  Ana- 
mirta  Cocetdus.  — ,LUMBANG.  The  seed 
of  Aleurites  triloba.  — ,  MALABAR.  Ad- 
hatoda  Vasica.  — ,  MANILLA.  Arachis 
hypogaia.  — ,  MARANY.  A  name  under 
which  the  Marking  Nut  has  been  occa- 
sionally imported  into  Liverpool.  — , 
MARKING.  The  nuts  of  Semecarpus 
Anaeardium.  — ,  MOCKER,  or  MOKER. 
The  nut  of  Carya  tomentosa.  —,  MOTE, 
The  fruit  of  Carapa  Toidoucotina.  —,  OIL. 
The  fruit  of  Pyndaria  (Hamittonia)  olei- 
iera ;  also  a  West  Indian  name  for  the  seed 
of  meinuse&mmunis.  -,  OLIVE.  The  fruit 
QlEUBocarpas.  -,  PACANE  orPECCAN. 
Carya  olivoiformis.  — ,  PARA.  The  same 
as  Brazil  Nut.  -,  PEA.  An  AmerlMn 
name  for  Arachis  hypogcea.  — ,  PHYSIC. 
Curcas  v^ixgans.  -.PIG.  £«n^«^^^2l 
and  C.  glabra;  also  Canim Btdbocastanunt 
and  Bunium flexuosum.  -,  PISTACIA,  or 
PISTACHIO.  The  edible  seed  of  P*«*^^ 
vera.  -,  POISON.  The  Poisonous  se^ 
of  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  — ,  P^^^f  ati* 
The  seed  of  Curcas  purgans.    — ,  Hy^^ 


pUrygoeperma.     -.BETEL.    The  seed  of  I  DANG.    The  fruit  of  ^«ant«  acttm»»M>««- 
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— ,  RAVENSARA.  The  fruit  of  Agatlio- 
phyllum  aromaticumt  used  as  a  gpice  in  Ma- 
dagascar. — ,  RUSH.  Cyperua  eaculentw. 
— ,  SAPUOAfA.  The  seed  of  LecythU 
Zabtieajo ;  also  L.  OUaria,  and  L.  grandi- 
fltyra.  — ,  8ARDIAN.  The  Chestnat,  <7o»- 
tanM  veaca.  —,  SASSAFRA&  Nectandra 
Pichury.  —,  BIN6HARA.  The  fruit  of 
▼arioas  species  of  Trapa,  especialiy  T. 
biapinoaa  and  bieomia.  — ,  SNAKE.  The 
seed  of  Ophiocaryon  paradoxum.  — , 
SOAP.  Mimosa  abaiergena.  — ,  SOCABI, 
or  8DWARR0W.  The  seed  of  Caryocar 
nuciferum ;  also  C.  butyroaum.  ~,  SPAN- 
ISH. Moraia  Siayrinchium.  — ,  TAQUA. 
Phytelephaa  maeroearpn.  — ,  VEGETA- 
BLE IVORY.  Phytelephaa  macroearpa.  — , 
VOMIT.  Stryehnoa  nvaa  vomiea.  — ,  WA- 
TER. The  fruit  of  yarlous  species  of 
7*rapa.  — ,  WOOD.  Corylua  AvelUuuL  — , 
YER,  YUR.  or  JUB.  The  fruit  of  Arachia 
hypogaa  and  Buniumfiexuoaum. 

NUTANT,  NUTAN&  Nodding;  Inclin- 
ing very  much  from  the  perpendicular,  so 
that  the  apex  is  directed  downwards,  as 
the  flower  of  the  snowdrop. 

NUTGALLS.  The  galls  formed  on  Quer- 
cua  in/ectoricu 

NUTMEG.  Myriatica  moaehata;  called 
also  M.  firagruna  and  M.  o//leinaUa.  — , 
AMERICAN.  Monodora  Myriatica.  -, 
BRAZILIAN.  Cryptocarya  moaehata.  — , 
CALABASH.  Monodora  Myriatica.  — , 
CALIFORNIAN.  Torreya  Myriatica.  — , 
CLOVE.  Agathophyllum  aromaticum.  — , 
JAMAICA.  Monodora  MyriMica.  — ,  LONG. 
Myriatica  fatua.  — ,  MADAGASCAR. 
Agathophyllum  aromaticum.  —,  MALE. 
Myriatica  Umentoaa.  — .  PERUVIAN. 
The  seed  of  Lauretta  aempervirena.  — , 
PLUME.  Atheroaperma  moaehata.  — , 
SANTA  FET  Myriatica  Otaba.  -,  STINK- 
ING. Torreya  Myriatica.  — ,  WILa  My- 
riatica tometUoaa,  and  M./attia. 

NUTMEG-WOOD.  The  wo<fa  of  the 
Palmyra  palm,  Borctaauafiabelliformia. 

NUTTALLIA.  A  name  given  by  Torrey 
and  Gray  to  a  North-west  American  shrub 
constituting  a  genus  of  Boaacece,  remarlc- 
able  as  forming  a  transition  from  the  Amyg- 
dalecB  to  the  Spircea.  The  flowers  are  dioe- 
cious, with  only  fifteen  stamens.  There  are 
five  distinct  ovaries,  the  fruiting  carpels 
usually  fewer,  coriaceous,  and  one-seeded. 
It  is  a  small  tree.wlth  obovate  entire  le-aves, 
and  white  flowers  in  axillary  racemes. 

NUX.  The  same  as  Nut.  — ,BAOOATA. 
A  nut  enclosed  In  a  pulpy  covering  formed 
by  some  external  organ,  as  In  the  Yew. 

NUX  VOMICA,   ^rychnoa  mix  vomica, 

NUYTSIA.  The  Flame-tree  or  Flre-trea 
of  South-western  Australia  Is  J^./Iorifrunda, 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  Loranihacei»t  but 
differing  from  all  the  rest  of  the  order  by 
growing  in  the  ground  like  ordinary  trees. 
Instead  of  being  parasitic  like  the  Lanran- 
thua^  mistleto,  &c  It  attains  the  height 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and,  when  co- 
vered with  Its  long  DUTOW  orange-coloured 


flowers.  Is  an  extremely  brilliant  object, 
and  Is  compared  by  the  colonists  to  a  tree 
on  fire.  Its  flowers  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced In  large  terminal  racemes,  and  are 
In  threes,  each  three  with  an  Involucre  of 
three  separate  bracts  at  the  base.  A  large 
quantity  of  gum,  somewhat  like  gum-arar 
blc,  exudes  from  its  Urunk.  [A.  S.J 

NYCTAGB.    (Fr.)    JfiroMUs. 

NYOTAGINACE^  (Nyetaginea,  Nyeta- 
goa.)  A  natural  order  of  monochlamydeons 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  LIndley's  cbe- 
nopodal  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogeus, 
and  consisting  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees 
with  opposite  often  unequal  leaves,  and 
Involucrate  flowers.  Perianth  tubular,  co- 
loured, contracted  In  the  middle,  becoming 
Indurated  at  the  base,  the  limb  deciduous ; 
stamens  deflnlte,  hypogynous ;  ovary  su- 
perior, one-celled,  with  a  solitary  erect 
ovule.  Fruit  a  caryopsis,  enclosed  within 
the  enlarged  persistent  tube  uf  the  peri- 
anth. The  plants  of  the  order  have  In 
general  purgative  qualities.  MirabUia  Ja- 
lapa  was  at  one  time  considered  the  Jalap- 
plant.  M.  dichotoma  Is  called  In  the  West 
Indies  *  four  o'clock  flower,*  on  account  of 
opening  Its  blossoms  at  that  hour  In  the 
afternoon.  They  are  natives  principally 
of  warm  countries.  The  order  comprises 
about  a  score  of  genera,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  species.  Examples :  MirabUia 
(Nyctago),  and  Piaonia.  [J.  H.  BJ 

NYCTAGINIA.  Mexican  herbs  consti- 
tuting a  genus  of  NyctaginoMot.  The  prin- 
cipal charact«1stic8  are:  leaves  opposite: 
flowers  aggrregated  within  a  many-learea 
Involucre ;  perianth  tubular,  dilated  at  the 
apex ;  stamens  five,  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  perianth,  and  projecting  beyond  it ; 
style  as  long  as  the  stamens,  terminated 
by  a  small  button-like  stigma ;  fruit  sur- 
rounded by  the  hardened  base  of  the  peri- 
anth, and  by  the  membranous  base  of  the 
stamens.  [M.  T.  M.J 

NYCTALIS.  A  genus  of  gill-bearlngr 
Fungi,  all  the  species  of  which  are  parasitic 
on  Ruaaula  adnata,  elephantina,  and  one  or 
two  allied  f  ungL  They  are.however.chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  comparatively  small  de- 
velopment of  the  hymenlum  In  some  of  the 
species,  and  the  constant  growth  of  a  para- 
site with  curious  stellate  spores  (Asiero- 
phora)  on  the  extremely  thick  plleus,  or, 
according  to  the  views  of  some,  the  con- 
version of  Its  tissues  into  stylospores.  N. 
parasitica,  which  has  a  different  habit,  is 
also  described  as  producing  stylospores  on 
the  hymenlum  Instead  of  true  fruit ;  but 
whether  this  Is  really  the  case,  or  whether 
the  appearance  Is  due  to  some  parasite,  is 
at  present  undecided.  [H.  J.  B.3 

NYCTANTHES  Arbor  tristia,  the  Night 
Jasmine  of  India,  Isa  slirub  or  small  tree  of 
the  JaaminacecBf  with  acutely  four-angled 
branches,  ovate-acuminate  entire  leaves, 
and  highly  fragrant  flowers.  These  have 
salver-shaped  corolhis,  the  flat  limb  of 
which  Is  white  with  an  orange  eye,  and 
tlie  long  terete  tube  aisa  brtglit-onuigre. 
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The  genns  ts  cbaracteiised  by  its  tubular 
rery  minutely  five  or  six-tootbleted  or 
quite  entire  calyx ;  and  capsular  fruit  with 
a  single  seed  in  each  of  the  two  cells.  Its 
brilliant  flowers  do  not  expand  till  evening, 
and  fall  off  about  sunrise;  so  that  during 
the  day  it  loses  its  brightness,  whence  its 
specific  name  Afbcr  trigtis  or  Sad-tree.  Its 
flowers  are  collected  for  use  as  a  perfume, 
and  also  as  a  dye,  but  their  colour  is  not 
permanent.  [A.  S.] 

NYOTERINIA.  A  genus  of  ScrophvlOr 
riaeea,  of  the  tribe  Oratiolea,  and  allied  to 
Manulea  in  its  one-celled  anthers.  The 
corolla,  as  in  that  genus  also,  has  a  long 
slender  tube,  and  a  spreading  nearly  equally 
flre-lobed  limb,  with  entire  or  bifld  lobes; 
but  the  lower  stamens,  inserted  much  high- 
er than  the  others,  have  small  transverse 
and  often  abortive  anthers.  There  are 
about  sixteen  species,  all  natives  of  the 
Ospe  Colony,  chiefly  annuals,  with  a  few 
perennials  or  undershrubs,  mostly  villous 
and  glutinous,  drying  black  like  the  Lype- 
riot,  but  with  more  entire  leaves,  and  flow- 
ers in  terminal  spikes.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cies, especially  N.  Lyeknidea,  have  been  oc- 
casionally cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

NTHPHAACEJE.  CWaUT'liliu.^  A  na- 
tural order  of  thalamlfloral  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Lindley's  nymphal  alliance 
of  hypogynous  Exogens,  and  consisting 
of  aquatic  plants,  with  peltate  or  cordate 
fleshy  leaves,  and  a  rootstock  or  stem  which 
I  extends  Itself  into  the  mud.  Bepals  usually 
four,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  nu- 
merous petals,  and  these  often  passing  gra- 
dually into  stamens ;  stamens  indefinite,  in- 
serted above  the  petals  into  the  torus,  with 
petalofd  filaments,  and  adnate  introrse  an- 
thers, opening  by  two  longitudinal  clefts ; 
torus  large,  fleshy,  surrounding  the  ovary, 
which  is  many-celled,  many-seeded,  wi  th  ra- 
diating stigmas.  Fruit  many-celled,  inde- 
hlscent ;  seeds  very  numerous,  attached  to 
spongy  dissepiments.  The  plants  of  this 
order  are  found  throughout  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  are  generally  rare  in  the 
southern.  Little  is  known  in  regard  to 
their  properties.  Some  are  astringent  or 
bitter,  while  others  are  said  to  be  sedative. 
Tbey  have  showy  flowers,  and  their  petioles 
and  peduncles  contain  numerous  air-tubes. 
Yietoria  regia  is  one  of  the  largest  known 
squatics.  It  is  found  in  the  waters  of 
South  America,  and  is  said  to  range  over 
thirty-flve  degrees  of  longitude.  There  are 
Ave  genera  (e.g.  Nymphcea,  Victoria,  Nvr 
phar),  and  about  sixty  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NYMPHiEA.  The  technical  name  of  the 
genus  to  which  the  White  Water-lily  of 
oar  streams  belongs.  It  constitutes  the 
type  of  the  Nymphtecusue,  and  consists  of 
water-plants,  found  in  lakes  or  rivers  al- 
most all  over  the  world.  They  have  a  fleshy 
or  tuberous  rootstock,  sending  down  root- 
lets into  the  mud,  and  throwing  up  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  leaves  are  usually  some- 
what circular  in  outline,  entire  or  toothed, 
the  veins  on  the  under-surface  either  pro- 
minent or  depressed;  they  float  on  the 


surface  of  the  water,  but  after  a  time  are 
partially  raised  from  it ;  the  leafstalks  are 
cylindrical,  traversed  with  air-canals, which 
are  arranged  in  a  regular  manner.  The 
flowerstalks  are  like  the  leafstalks  in  ap- 
pearance, and  like  them  are  permeated  by 
air-canals,  which  in  some  instances  are 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those  In 
the  leafstalk,  In  others  are  disposed  differ- 
ently. The  leaf  and  flower-stalks  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
in  which  the  plant  is  growing.  The  flower 
is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  stalk,  and  con- 
sists of  a  calyx  with  four  sepals,  green  on 
the  outside  but  petal-like  on  the  Inner  sur- 
face, falling  off  as  the  fruit  ripens ;  the 
petals  are  numerous,  arranged  in  several 
rows  upon  the  prolonged  receptacle,  the 
inner  ones  passing  hy  insensible  gradations 
into  the  stamens,  which  are  likewise  very 
numerous— the  outer  ones  petaloid,  the 
inner  linear  with  their  stalks  not  exceed- 
ing the  anthers  In  breadth.  The  ovary  is 
Imbedded  within  the  receptacle,  on  which 
the  outer  portions  of  the  flower  are  insert- 
ed ;  internally  it  is  divided  into  numerous 
many-seeded  compartments,snd  surmoun^ 
ed  by  a  plate-llke  stigma  with  several  di- 
verging rays,  and  a  depressed  centre,  oc- 
cupied by  a  small  conical  or  ovate  body. 
When  ripe  the  fruit  sinks  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  rots,  and  thus 
liberates  the  seeds. 

The  flowers  vary  In  form  and  colour  in 
the  different  species,  as  also  do  the  leaves. 
The  best-known,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
beautiful,  of  these  eminently  beautiful 
plants,  is  the  common  White  Water-Illy, 
N.  alba,  pretty  generally  distributed  over 
Great  Britain,  but  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  Northern  and  Central 
Asia.  No  flowers  show  better  the  transi- 
tion from  petals  to  stamens  than  those  of 
the  White  Water-Illy,  and  they  are  also  in- 
teresting from  their  power  of  collapsing 
their  petals,  and  of  drooping  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  even  sinking  below 
its  surface  during  the  night,  emerging  and 
expanding  again  In  the  sunlight.  This  pe- 
culiarity is  also  noticed  in  several  of  the 
foreign  kinds,  as  in  the  Egyptian  ST.  Lohu, 
of  which  Moore,  in '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
thus  sings  :— 

Tbow  Tirgin  Uli«.  sH  tta«  night 
Bathing  th«ir  bfftutles  in  the  Iske 

That  they  may  rise  mere  fresh  and  bright 
When  their  belored  tun  *■  awake. 
The  rootstocks  of  N.  alba  are  said  to  be 
used  for  dyeing  purposes,  as  they  contain 
gallic  acid,  and  also  a  large  quantity  of 
starch.  In  France  they  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  kind  of  beer.  Numerous 
species  are  cultivated  in  this  country,  some 
of  which  deserve  notice,  such  as  N.odorata 
and  the  small  variety  of  it,  N,  odorata  minor. 
These  are  North  American,  and  resemble 
our  European  species.  N.  aeutifolia  and 
N.  ecerulea  have  fragrant  blue  flowers ;  the 
latter  Is  the  Blue  Lotus  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
generally  met  with  In  English  gardens 
under  the  erroneous  name  N.  cyanea.  One 
of  its  varieties,  and  also  another  species 
called  N.  mierantha,  ^r  N.  guineeiuvt,  are 


remarkable  for  prodndng  on  their  leaves, 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  blade  with  tbe 
stalk,  little  buds  which  in  process  of  time 
become  detached  and  form  new  pUmts.  N. 

ffiganteat  a  native  of  Moreton  Bay,  has  very 
arge  blue  flowers,  in  which  the  stamens 
are  much  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  pe- 
tals than  In  most  of  the  other  species.  N. 
blanda^  a  South  American  species,  and  some 
others  expand  their  flowers  at  night.  N. 
I  Lohu  has  white  flowers  tinted  with  pink, 
and  strongly  toothed  leaves,  on  the  under 
side  of  which  the  veins  are  very  prominent. 
This  is  the  White  Lotus  of  the  Nile.  Va- 
rieties of  this  species  occur  in  Guinea,  India, 
and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  are  grown 
In  this  country,  under  the  names  of  N.  den- 
tata,  N.  edulUt  &c.  Some  of  the  Indian 
varieties  have  red  or  rose-coloured  flowers, 
such  as  N.  rubra,  &c  All  these  are  with- 
out doubt  variations  of  one  common  form, 
of  which  the  N.  Lotut  of  the  Nile  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  The  tubers  and  seeds 
of  some  of  these  are  used  by  the  Hindoos 
as  articles  of  food.  The  species  of  this 
genus  arc  so  variable,  that  much  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  actual  number 
of  species,  and  there  is  much  dilficulty  in 
discriminating  them. 

In  addition  to  the  obaractera  laid  down 
in  systematic  treatises,  the  writer  has  de- 
rived much  assistance  in  the  determination 
of  these  beautiful  plants  by  paying  atten- 
tion, amongst  other  things,  to  the  form  of 
the  flower-buds,  the  arrangement  of  the 
air-canals,  and  the  appearance  of  the  seeds. 
The  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  has  for  some 
years  been  noted  for  its  numerous  collec- 
tion of  these  lovely  flowers,  which  are  cul- 
tivated with  great  success  by  the  Curator, 
Mr.  Baxter.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NTSSA.  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinity, 
made  by  some  botanists  the  type  of  a  na- 
tural order  (Ni/88ace(e),hy  others  associated 
with  Alangiacece.  It  comprises  about  eight 
species,  all  trees  inhabiting  the  swamps 
and  banks  of  rivers  of  North  America. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  entire  and  with- 
out stipules ,  their  flowers  greenish,  small, 
solitary,  or  in  little  pedunculate  clusters, 
and  polygamo-dloectous.  The  calyx  tube 
(Of  tbe  fertile  flowers)  is  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  flve-cleft,and  valvate  In  aestivation ; 
the  stamens  are  from  four  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, the  corolla  is  wanting,  and  the  fruit  Is 
a  berry-like  drupe  with  a  single  seed,  and 
black  bluish  or  orange-coloured.  Several 
species  ornament  our  arboretum  s.  N.  vil- 
losa,  the  Sour  Gum,  Black  Gum,  Pepper 
ridge,  or  Tupelo  tree,  common  from  New 
England  to  the  Carolinas,  attains  from  forty 
to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  has  remark- 
ably curled  woody  flbres,  so  as  to  render  the 
timber  very  difficult  to  split,  on  which  ac- 
count It  is  much  used  for  making  naves  or 
htU>8  for  heavy  carriage-wheels,  and  also 
hatters'  blocks.  N.  candtcans  is  the  Ogee- 
chee  Lime.  [B.  S.J 

NYSSACE^.  A  group  of  calyclfloral  di- 
cotyledons, now  included  In  Alangiacea. 

NTSSANTHES.    A  genus  of  Australian 


Amaranthaeece,  consisting  of  herbs  or  on- 
dershrubs  with  opposite  leaves  and  ter- 
minal and  axillary  heads  of  flowers,  having 
spiny  bracts,  a  four-leaved  perigone,  the 
exterior  pair  of  leaves  spiny,  and  two  to 
four  stamens  united  at  the  base,  the  sta> 
minodes  strap-shaped.  [j.  t.  8.] 

VY  TOUCHEZ  PAS.  (Fr.)  ImpaHen$ 
Noii-iangere. 

OAK.  Quereua ;  also  the  Australian 
name  for  Catuarina,  — ,  AFRICAN. 
OldfiOdia  a/rieana.  — .  AMERICAN 
TURKEY.  Querata  dbtusUoba,  — , 
AMERICAN  WHITE.  Quercua  alba.  — , 
BARREN.     Qiiercua  nigra.      -,     BEAR. 

guereus  ilicifolia.  — ,  BBLOTE.  QnercuB 
ramtnUia.  — ,  BITTER.  Queretu  Cerria. 
— ,  BLACK.  Quercua  tinctoria.  — , 
BLACK  JACK.  Quereua  nigra.  — ,  BO- 
TANY BAY.  Caauarina  toruloaa.  — , 
BURR.  Quercua  macrocarpa.  — ,  CAP- 
PADOCIAN.  Ambrina  ambroaUridea.  —, 
CHAMPION.  ^«rct«  rubra.  -,  CHEST- 
NUT. Quercua  aeaailiflora;  also  tbe  varie- 
ties of  Quercua  Prinua.  — ,  COMMON. 
Queraia  Bobur  (including  pedunctilata  and 
aeaailiflora).  — ,  CORK.  Quercua  Suber.  — , 
CYPRESS.  Quercua  pedunculata/aatigiata. 
— ,  DOMINICA.  Ilex  aideroxyloidea.  —, 
DURMAST.  Quercua  aeaailiflora  pubeacena, 
— ,  DYER'S.  Quercua  tincixnria.  — , 
EVERGREEN.  Quercua  Ilex.  — ,  FE- 
MALE. Quereuapedunculata.  —,  FRENCH. 
Catalpa  longiasima;  also  Bucida  Bueema. 
— ,  GREEN.  A  condition  of  oak-wood 
caused  by  its  being  impregnated  with  tbe 
spawn  of  Peziza  ceruginoaa,  which  com- 
municates a  beautiful  green  tint,  of  which 
the  turners  and  cabinet-makers  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  avail  themselves  for  inlaying 
and  making  beads  and  other  articles  of 
ornament.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  In 
the  Sikkim  Himalaya  by  a  closely  allied 
species  of  Peziza.  — ,  HE.  Caauarina 
atricta.  — ,  HOLLY,  or  HOLM.  Quercua 
Ilex.  — ,  INDIAN.  TaeUma  grandia,  the 
Teak  tree.  — ,  IRON.  Quercua  Cerria 
and  obtuailoba,  — .  ITALIAN.  Quercus 
^aculua.  — ,  JERUSALEM.  Chenopo- 
dium  Botrya.  — ,  KERMES.  Quercua 
coccifera.  — ,  LAUREL.  Quercua  imbri- 
cttTitf.  -,  LIVE.  Queretu  virena,  an 
iminrr^it  shipbuilding  wood.  — ,  MALE. 
i^ui-rnfi  "eaailiflora.  — ,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Aiff^n/i<Jir  excelaum.  — ,  NUTGALL. 
Qufrenit  infectoria.  — ,  PIN.  Quercua 
ptiliixtna.  — ,  POISON.  Bhua  Toxicoden- 
tfrf^.  -,  POST.  Quercua  obttiailcba.  — , 
KKn,  Qttercua  aeaailiflora  and  rubra.  — , 
JliVFAi.  Caauarina leptoclada.  -.SCRUB. 
<>i  T-i!^  CateOxBi  and  ilieifolia.  — , 
SflcLttnr.  Laphira  afrieana.  -,  SEA. 
pju'n-i  rhneuloaua.  — ,  SHE.  Caeuarina 
^1,.,  .v,,,r,trt«.  — ,  SHINGLE.  Quercua 
h'  I.    — ,    SILKY,  or  SILKBARK. 

G.^«*»*M  rdbuata.  —.SPANISH.  Quercua 
falcata.  — ,  STONE.  Litkocarpuajavensia. 
— ,  SWAMP.  Quercua  Prinua ;  also  Vimi- 
naria  denudaia.  — ,  SWAMP  POST. 
Quercua  lyrata.  — ,  VALONIA.  Quercua 
JEgilopa.  — ,  WHITE.  Quercua  peduncu- 
lata  and  awa.    — ,    — ,    of  New  South 
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Wales.  Oasuarina  leptoelada.  — ,  WIL- 
LOW. QiureuM  PheUoa.  — ,  YELLOW. 
OuercHt  Castanea.  —,  WAINSCOT. 
Qtureus  Cferris. 

OAK-OiraRANT.  A  kind  of  gall  pro- 
duced on  the  cak  by  Cfynipa  Quercua  pe- 
(bmeuU, 

0ARBSL4.  A  North  American  ffenns 
of  Empetracea,  oonslstlng  of  a  small  de- 
pressed branched  shrub,  with  narrowly 
linear  leaves  In  whorls  of  three  or  four, 
and  dicecions  flowers  In  terminal  heads, 
surrounded  by  awned  bracts.  The  perianth 
Is  absent,  but  each  flower  is  surrounded 
by  fire  or  six  thin  scarlous  bracteoles ; 
male  flowers  with  tbree  stamens ;  females 
with  a  slender  three-deft  style;  drupe  small 
dry,  with  three  nata.  [J.  T.  &] 

OAK-LEATHER.  The  common  name  of 
a  kind  of  spawn  found  in  old  oak,  running 
down  the  flssnres,  and  having  when  re- 
moved somewhat  the  appearance  of  white 
kld-Iemther.  It  is  flgured  by  Sowerby 
under  the  name  of  Xylostroma  gtganteum. 
It  does  not  appear  very  clearly  what  is  its 
perfect  form,  whether  JkedalMquereina  or 
some  Poljfponu.  It  is  extremely  common 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  some- 
times used  as  a  material  for  receiving 
plaister,  a  purpose  which  It  answers  ad- 
mirably from  its  pliable  texture.  A  sub- 
stance remarkably  similar  in  appearance  is 
woven  by  certain  insects  on  walls  of 
granaries  in  Brazil,  the  true  nature  of 
which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  micro- 
scopical examination,  or  by  burning.  A 
mycelium  resembling  Oak-leatber  also 
occurs  in  Australia  on  different  species  of 
Eucalyptus.  The  Oak-leatber  of  ships  suf- 
fering from  dry-rot  arises  from  Polyponu 
kfbridua.  CM.J.a} 

0AK-LUN6&    Stieta  ptUmonaeea. 
OAK-SPAHGLE.     A  kind  of   gall   pro- 
duced on  the  oak  by  Diplolepis  lenticularU. 

OAR-WEBD.  A  name  given  to  the  large 
and  best-known  form  of  Laminaria  diffir 
tatOt  called  by  some  authors  L.  CUnuUmi. 

OAT.  Avena  tativa.  — ,  ANIMAL. 
Avena  steriUa.  — ,  FALSE.  Arrhenatke- 
nan.  — ,  SEASIDE.  Uniola.  — ,  WATER. 
An  American  name  for  Zixania  aquaticti. 
— ,  WILD.  Avena  fatua,  — ,  —  of  the 
West  Indies.    Phanu  Uk^oHm. 

OB.  A  prefix  signifying  Inversion. 
Thus  obovate  is  inversely  ovate ;  obeordate, 
toversely  cordate ;  obekufcUe,  inversely 
club-shaped,  &e. 

OBOOMPBESSED.  Compressed,  so  that 
ttte  two  sutures  of  a  fruit  are  brought 
Into  contact ;  flattened,  back  and  front. 

OBELISCARIA.  A  genus  of  CompoaUa, 
proposed  for  the  Rudbeekia  pinnata,  and 
two  other  North  American  species  which 
have  a  much  longer  receptacle,  and  in 
which  the  achenes  are  considerably  flat- 
tened laterally,  and  sometimes  bordered 
by  a  win^r  on  the  inner  edge.   They  would. 


however,  be  much  better  considered  as  a 
section  only  of  Budbeckia. 

OBERONIA.  A  genus  of  nearly  fifty 
species  of  orchids,  found  principally  in 
tropical  Asia.  All  are  epiphytal  plants, 
with  equitant  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes 
of  minute  flowers,  having  free  sepals,  of 
which  the  hind  one  is  smaller  than  the 
two  others,  still  smaller  petals,  a  sessile 
immovable  usually  concave  variously- 
divided  lip,  cushioned  or  keeled  at  its  base 
and  embracing  the  short  column ;  and  a 
two-celled  anther  containing  four  free 
waxy  pollen-masses.  [A  a] 

OBESIA.  A  name  given  by  Hawortk  to 
a  group  of  Stapalia,  now  generally  Included 
in  that  genus. 

OBIER.    (Fr.)    Vibumwn  Opithu. 

OBIONE.  The  name  under  which  cer- 
tain species  of  Atriplex,  as  A.  pedvnadata 
and  portulaeoidea,  are  sometimes  separated. 
The  most  obvious  distinction  resides  in 
the  perigoneof  the  fruiting  flowers,  which 
consists  of  two  parts,  three-toothed,  free 
only  at  the  top,  and  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base.  The  pericarp  is  very  thin,  ultimately 
adhering  to  the  p^gone  tube.      (T.  MJ 

OBLIQUE.  Unequal-ilded ;  also  Blan^ 
ing. 

OBLONG.  Elliptical,  blunt  at  each  end, 
as  the  leaves  of  Hypericum  perforatum. 

OBOLARIA  A  small  vernal  plant  be- 
longing to  the  OrobanchaeetB,  with  a  sim- 
ple stem  and  opposite  leaves,  by  which 
latter  character,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
terrestrial  not  parasitical,  it  dliferg  from 
Orobancfie.  O.  virffiuica,  the  only  species, 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  especially 
the  shady  woods  about  Lake  Erie.  It  has 
a  small  branching  root,  a  stem  from  three 
to  four  inches  high,  thick  almost  fleshy 
opposite  leaves,  round  leaf-like  bracts,  and 
bell-shaped  bluish-white  or  pale-red  flow- 
ers, which  are  collected  into  pairs  or  threes 
near  the  summit  of  the  stem.     [0.  A.  J.] 

OBOVATE,  or  OBOYAL.  Inversely 
ovate. 


OBOVOID. 
form. 


Approaching  the  ohoyate 


OBROTUND.   Somewhat  round. 

OBTECTO-VENOSE.  Having  the  prin- 
cipal and  longitudinal  veins  held  together 
by  simple  cross-veins. 

OBTEGENa    Covering  over  anything. 

OBTUSE.  Blunt,  or  rounded.  Thus, 
cibhuely  erenated  is  when  crenatures  are 
quite  round,  and  not  at  all  pointed ;  ob- 
ttuely  cut,  when  incisions  are  blunt,  &c. 

OBTUSE-ANGLED.  When  angles  are 
rounded,  as  in  the  stem  of  Salvia  pratentU. 

OBTUSIUSCULUa    Rather  obtuse. 

OBYERSE.   The  same  as  Ob. 

OBVERSE-LUNATE.  Inversely  ores- 
cent-shaped; that  Is  to   say,   with  the 


horns  of  the  crescent  projecting  forwards 
instead  of  backwards. 

OBVOLUTB,  OBVOLUTIVE.  When 
the  margins  of  one  organ  alternately  over- 
lap those  of  an  opposite  organ. 

OCA.  The  Pemvian  name  for  the  tuber- 
bearing  Omaliscrenata  and  (uAeroso. 

OCELLATED.  When  a  broad  roand  spot 
of  some  colour  has  another  spot  of  a  diffe- 
rent colour  within  it. 

OOHNA  A  genus  of  trees  or  shmbe, 
natives  of  Asia  and  tropical  Africa,  and 
giving  its  name  to  the  order  Ochnacece. 
Their  leaves  are  provided  with  two  axillarj 
deciduous  stipules,  and  their  flowers  yel- 
low, in  racemes,  with  stalks  jointed  near 
the  middle.  Calyx  of  five  deciduous  colour- 
ed sepals ;  petals  five  to  ten,  much  larger 
than  the  sepals;  stamens  numerous,  the 
anthers  opening  lengthwise.  The  lobes  of 
the  ovary  equal  the  petals  in  number,  and 
are  placed  obliquely  upon  a  thickened  re- 
ceptacle, each  containing  a  siugle  ascend- 
ing ovule.  The  style  is  single,  divided 
Into  Ave  or  ten  branches.  The  fruits  suc- 
culent, of  five,  ten  or  fewer  carpels  placed 
on  the  enlarged  receptacle.       pi.  T.  M.] 

OOHNACEJE.  {Ochnadi.)  A  natural  or- 
der of  thalaralfloral  dicotyledons  belong-    ^.      -.  ^ 

Ing  to  Llndley's  mtal  alliance  of  hypogy-    '^th  narrow  contiguous  spiral  one-celled 


which  it  ^»f  ^dus 

Ochranthe,  »  »  -  nan*^T' 

niaceas.        _^      a  gen^tS  «ltti^*= 

0CHRA5Tff^,^efe  rf>5?»?s^^ 
consisting  o' *  the  1^^  ^Fub,  with  the  oM 
branches  g'^'i  .<»e  leaves  stalked  opfw/Wj 
serrated,  and  fumisbed  with  ovate  Bern- 
late  interpetlolar  stipules,  and  a  terminal 
panicle  of  white  flowers,  which  turn  yel- 
lowish.   Calyx  of  Ave  coloured  sepals,  the 
two  exterior  .shorter;  petals  five,  resem- 
bling the  sepals ;  stamens  five,  hypogyoous; 
disk  fie8hy,flve-an«rled;  ovaiyfree,  of  three 
united  carpels.  [J.  T.  &] 

OCHREA.  A  tubular  membranous  sti- 
pule through  which  the  stem  passes,  formed 
by  the  consolidation  of  two  opposite  sti- 
pules ;  as  in  Polygonum. 

OCHROLEUCns.  Nearly  the  same  ai 
OchraeeuBf  but  whiter. 

OCHROMA  The  well-known  Corkwood 
tree  of  the  New  World,  forms,  with  an 
allied  species,  a  genus  of  Sterculiacem,  cha- 
racterised by  their  flowers  having  a  shortly 
flve-lobed  calyx,  surrounded  by  a  three- 
leaved  involucel  which  soon  drops  off ;  five 
petals  larger  than  the  calyx ;  the  tubular 
staminal  column  covered  In  the  upper  part 


nous  Exogens,  consisting  of  undershrubs 
or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  stipulate 
leaves  and  articuUted  pedicels:  sepals 
five,  persistent,  imbricated ;  petals  imbri- 
cated, asmany  or  twice  as  many,  deciduous ; 
stamens  five  opposite  the  sepals,  or  ten, 
or  Indefinite,  rising  from  an  hypogynous 
disk  ;  anthers  bllocular,  innate,  opening 
by  pores,  or  longitudinally;  carpels  as 
many  as  the  petals,  seated  on  an  enlarged 
gynobase  or  torus.  Fruit  gynobasic,  con- 
sisting of  several  succulent  indehiscent 
monospermous  carpels.  They  grow  in  tro- 
pical countries,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  large  succulent  torus ;  they  are  gene- 
rally bitter,  and  some  of  them  are  used  as 
tonics.  There  are  six  genera,  including 
Oehna  and  OomphiOt  and  upwards  of  eighty 
species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

OCHRA,  or  OCHRO.  Abelmoschus  eseu- 
tentm.  — ,  AFRICAN,  or  AUTUMNAL. 
Abelmosdius  Bammia,  probably  a  variety  of 
the  preceding.  — ,  BUN.  Urena  lobata.  — , 
MUSK.  AbelmoaGhwrnoathObUB.  — ,WILD. 
MaXachrti. 

OCHRAOEUS.  Ochre  colour;  yellow.  Im- 
perceptibly changing  to  brown. 

OCHRADENUS.  A  genus  of  12fMdaee(B, 
distinguished  by  its  fruit  being  a  berry. 
A  small  Egyptian  shrub,  with  numerous 
twiggy  branches,  linear  obtuse  leaves,  and 
splcate  yellow  flowers,  the  peduncles  at 
length  becoming  splnescent.  Calyx  rotate, 
flve-toothed;  petals  absent;  hypogynous 
disk  urceolate,  the  anterior  limb  truncate, 
the  posterior  expanded  into  a  lamina ;  sta- 
mens ten  to  twenty ;  l>erry  ovate,  three- 
sided,  one-celled,  closed,  with  numerous 
kldney-ataaped  seeds.  [J.  T.  SO 


anthers,  and  five  or  ten-Iobed  at  the  top , 
and  the  five  narrow  stigmas  spirally  twisted 
together.  The  five-celled  fruit  opens  lon- 
gitudinally through  the  cells,  and  contains 
numerous  seeds  enveloped  In  silky  wool. 
Both  species  are  trees,  with  leaves  heartr 
shaped  at  the  base  and  angular  or  some- 
what five  to  seven-lobed,  and  bear  their 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

O.  LagopuB  grows  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  is  very  common,  particularly  along 
the  seashores,  in  the  West  Indies  and  Cen- 
tral America,  where  its  soft  spongy  and 
exceedingly  light  wood,  called  Corkwood 
in  Jamaica,  Is  commonly  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cork,  both  for  stopping  bottles 
and  for  the  floats  of  flshlng^nets.  The  very 
buoyant  rafts  or  balsas,  the  unsinkable 
properties  of  which  caused  such  surprise 
among  the  discoverers  of  America,  are  like- 
wise made  of  It,  whence  the  tree  Is  called 
Balsa  in  some  parts  of  America.  Its  spe- 
cific name  Lagopus,  signifying  hare  s  foot, 
alludes  to  the  fruit,  which  Is  about  a  foot 
In  length  and  when  ripe  splits  open  by  five 
slits,  out  of  which  the  silk-cotton  of  the 
seeds  protrudes  and  spreads  over  the  whole 
surface,  giving  It  the  appearance  of  a  hare's 
foot.  The  cotton  is  used  for  stuffing  PiUp'^ 
and  cushions.  CA.  8.] 

OOHROPTERia  A  genus  of  polypodi^ 
ceous  ferns,  referred  to  the  Ptendefl",  and 
distinguished  amongst  those  with  fiw 
veins,  chiefly  by  the  oblong  transverse  sort 
being  placed  at  the  apices  of  the  lobes,  the 
opposite  condition  from  that  which  occurs 
in  Xoncfcitta,  one  of  the  genera  of  net-veined 
PterideeB,  in  which  the  sori  are  placed  m 
the  sinuses  of  the  lobes.  Pterie^  which  »• 
technically  very  closely  allied  to  Ockr^*^ 
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fS^c  Creaifurp  of  Sotan^. 
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rf«,  dlflers  In  the  more  elongated  Interal 
and  marginal  rather  than  short  apical  sori. 
The  only  species  Is  O.  pollens,  a  large  de- 
compound fern  of  the  Mascaren  Islands, 
with  amall  glossy  coriaceous  ultimate  divi- 
sions. CheUanthes  differs  in  its  punctif  orm 
receptacles,  as  does  Hypolepi*,       [T.  M  J 

OCHR08.  In  Greek  compounds=paIe-yel- 
low :  thus  ochroleueua  is  pale-yelluw  blend- 
ed with  white ;  yellowish-white. 

OCHROSIA.  A  genus  of  dogb|ines,  hav- 
ing the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  the 
tube  swollen  in  the  middle;  five  stamens 
inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  and 
a  single  style,  ending  in  two  points.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  Mauritius 
and  New  Caledonia,  having  three  or  four 
leaves  in  a  whorl,  the  flowers  in  terminal 
or  lateral  corymbs.  [G.  D.]    - 

OCIMUM.  An  extensive  genus  of  Lor 
Jnatce  characterised  by  the  large  roundish 
upper  tooth  of  the  calyx  having  winged 
decurrent  margins,  the  whole  calyx  being 
bent  downwards  after  flowering ;  by  the 
short  corolla  having  the  lower  lip  flat,  with 
the  four  fertile  stamens  bent  down  and  ly- 
ing upon  it ;  and  by  the  style  being  divided 
at  the  apex  into  two  short-pointed  or  flat- 
tish  lobes.  It  is  widely  dispersed  through- 
out the  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  consists 
of  strong-scented  annual  or  perennial' 
herbs  or  small  shrubby  plants,  with  flowers 
disposed  in  whorls  forming  terminal  in- 
terrupted racemes. 

O.  sanetum,a.  common  Indian  and  Ceylon 
species,  is  frequently  planted  about  Hindoo 
temples,  whence  the'  specific  name.    It  is 
a  hairy-stemmed  plant,  about  a  foot  high, 
with     small,    long-stalked,  oval,    blunt, 
downy  leaves,  toothed  along  the  edges, 
and  small  pale  purplish  flowers ;  the  whole 
plant,  indeed,  generally  having  a  purplish 
tinge.    It  is  much  used  in  medicine  by  the 
Cingalese.   The  leaves  of  O.  viride,  which 
is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  possess  fe- 
brifugal properties ;  and  at  Sierra  Leone, 
where  it  bears  the  name  of  Peverplant, 
a  decoction  of  them,  drank  as  tea,  is  used 
as  a  remedy  for  the  fevers  so  prevalent  at 
that  place.    It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  with 
hairy    somewhat    four-sided    branching 
.  stems,  having  oblong  egg-shaped  pointed 
'  leaves  tapering    to    the   base,  and  with 
I  round-toothed  margins,  smooth  or  with 
down  on  the  ribs,  and  glandular  dotted 
underneath.    The  leaves  of  0.  eanum  and 
■  gratiMimwn  in  India,  and  of  O.  criepum 
'  in  Japan,  all  very  aromatic,  are  prescribed 
as  a  remeay  for  colds.    O.  tenuiflorum  is 
regarded  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  in  Java ; 
and  O.  guineense  is  much  employed  by  the 
negroes  as  a  medicine  in  cases  of  bilious 
1  fever.  [A.  8.] 

These  plants  arc  in  all  cases  destitute  of 
any  deleterious  secretions :  for  the  most 
part  they  are  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and 
bence  they  have  not  only  been  used  as 
tunics,  but  are  also  valuable  as  kitchen 
herbs.  The  most  important  of  them  is 
0.  boailicum,  the  Sweet  or  Common  Basil, 


a  tender  annual,  native  of  India  ;  which, 
as  a  culinary  arcmatic  herb,  has  been  cele- 
brated from  a  very  early  period.  This 
plant,  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  thouarh  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  )>een  cultivated  in  this 
country  until  l.vi8,  is  of  erect  growth, 
about  a  foot  high,  much-branched,  and 
furnished  with  small  oval  lanceolate  deep- 
green  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  clustered  whorls  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches.  It  is  chiefly  valued  for 
the  leaves  and  leafy  tops,  which  are  the 
parts,  that  are  used,  and  have  a  flavour 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  cloves.  On 
this  account  they  are  much  employed  for 
seasoning  soups,  stews, sauces, and  various 
other  dieses.  Under  the  name  of  0.  hirsti- 
tttm,  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  which  form  a 
mucilaginous  Infusion,  are  used  by  the 
women  of  India  to  relieve  after-pains. 

O.  minimum^  the  Bush  or  lesser  Basil,  is 
a  tender  annual,  and  like  O.  baailictim  a 
native  of  India,  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced In  1&73.  It  is  much-branched,  sel- 
dom exceeding  nine  inches  in  height,  the 
leaves  small,  oval,  deep-green,  and  the 
flowers  white.  The  leaves  have  a  strong 
aromatic  smell,  and  are  employed  f<ir  sea- 
soning dishes  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
O.  bagilienm.  To  preserve  the  Basils,  or 
indeed- any  other  sweet  herbs,  the  plants 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  when 
the  flowers  are  about  to  open,  and  hung  up 
in  a  warm  place,  shaded  from  the  sun,  un- 
til they  are  perfectly  dry.  Each  sort  should 
then  be  put  into  a  small  box  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  flvc  or  six  inches  broad,  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  deep ;  a  board  the 
size  of  the  box  inside  is  to  be  placed  over 
the  herbs,  which  by  means  of  a  screw- 
press  are  to  be  pressed  into  cakes.  These 
are  afterwards  to  be  wrapt  in  clean  paper 
until  required  for  use ;  and  if  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  they  will  retain  their  aroma  for 
two  or  three  years,  as  perfect  nearly  as 
when  they  were  flrst  gathered.  [W.  B.  B.] 

0CTARILLI7M.  A  genus  of  sandal- 
worts,  distinguished  by  having  stamens 
and  pistils  in  the  same  flower ;  the  calyx 
with  four  sharp  divisions:  the  sumens 
four;  and  the  style  top-shaped,  longer 
than  the  stamens,  and  ending  in  a  thicic 
point.  The  only  species  known  is  a  shrub 
found  In  Cochin  China,  having  alternate 
entire  lanceolate  leaves,  solitary  flowers, 
and  red  berries.  [G.  D.] 

OCTO.    Eight. 

OCTOBLEPHARUM.  A  genus  of  acro- 
carpous mosses  forming  the  small  natural 
order  Octoblepharei,  remarkable  for  the 
leaves  being  of  a  pale  colour,  with  the  chlo- 
rophyll cells  situated  beneath  those  on  the 
surface,  which  have  the  contiguous  walls 
perforated,  but  db  not  contain  a  spiral 
thread  as  In  Sphagnum.  It  Is  further  re- 
markable for  having  a  peristome  with  eight 
undivided  teeth.  0.  albidum  is  one  of  the 
commonest  tropical  mo8se8,and  if  Imported 
in  a  "Ward's  case  bears  cultivation  in  the 
stove, where  it  malces  aprettycontrast  with 
Hymenophylla  of  a  dark-green.  [M.  J.  B.l 
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OCTOMERIA.  A  genus  of  orchids  dl^- 
tlnguisbed  from  all  others  of  the  Pleuift- 
tkoMidea  by  having  eight  poUen-niasses, 
which,  moreover,  are  all  arranged  side  iiy 
side  In  a  single  series,  cohering  togetner 
in  two  sets  of  four  each.  It  is  a  small 
group,  confined  to  the  West  Indies  j  nd 
South  America,  and  consists  of  little  plapts 
with  one-leaved  terete-jointed  stems,  clo- 
thed with  fibrous  sheaths  and  bearing  ax- 
illary  fascicled  or  solitary  flowers.    [A.  SJ 

OCTONI.    Growing  eight  together. 

OCULUS.    An  eye,  i.e.  a  leaf-bud. 

ODES.  A  termination  in  Greek  com- 
pounds =  similar  to ;  as  phyllodea,  like  a 
leaf. 

ODIALS.  The  young  roots  of  the  Pal- 
myra which  are  eaten  in  Ceylon. 

ODINA.  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceee. 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  India  and 
tropical  Africa.  They  have  alternate  pin- 
nate leaves  placed  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  small  polygamous  flowers 
aggregated  together  in  slender  tenninal 
drooping  racemes;  calyx  with  four  per- 
sistent rounded  lobes ;  petals  four,  concave, 
placed  at  the  base  of  an  eight-lobed  disc, 
into  which  also  the  eight  stamens  are  in- 
serted. In  the  male  flowers  the  ovary  is 
sterile,  divided  Into  four  compressed  lobes ; 
in  the  female  it  is  free,  sessile,  one-celled 
with  a  single  ovule,  and  tenninated  by 
four  erect  styles.  Tho  fruit  is  a  drupe. 
0.  Wodier  is  a  common  tree  in  India,  its 
speciflc  name  being  derived  from  the  na- 
tive appellation.  The  old  wood  is  close- 
grained  and  mahogany-coloured,  and  Is 
used  for  sheaths  of  swords:  the  bark  is 
fibrous,  and  there  exudes  from  it  a  gum 
which  is  used  as  an  application  to  sprains 
and  bruises.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ODONTARRHENA.  A  genus  of  Crtici- 
fercB  closely  allied  to  Alyssum,  from  which 
it  has  small  claims  to  be  separated  on 
account  of  the  elliptical  not  suborblcular 
pouch,  and  the  one-seeded  cells,  the  seeds 
having  the  setaceous  seed-stalks  free  from 
the  partition.  It  is  found  in  Europe  and 
Middle  Asia,  has  the  habit  of  Alyssum, 
and  bears  small  yellow  fiowers.   [J.  t.  S.] 

ODONTOGLOSSUM.  An  extensive  genus 
of  orchids,  found  principally  in  the  cool 
mountain  regions  of  Mexico,  Peru,  New 
Grenada,  and  Venezuela.  A  considerable 
number  of  Its  species  have  been  Intro- 
duced to  this  country,  and  are  much 
prized  by  cultivators  for  their  magnificent 
flowers,  which  are  remarkable  both  for 
their  size  and  the  beauty  of  their  colours. 
Some  species  are  epiphytal  and  others 
terrestrial.  Their  flowers  have  spreading 
free  sepals  (or  the  lateral  ones  rarely 
united  at  the  base),  nearly  equal-sized 
petals,  the  lip  with  its  base  parallel  with 
the  column  and  its  limb  deflexed  and 
generally  crested  In  various  ways,  a  long 
column,  narrow  at  the  base  and  eared  or 
wini^ed  at  the  summit,  and  two  pollen- 
masses  with  a  narrow  caudide  attached  to 


an  oval  gland.  O.  grande^  a  native  of 
Guatemala,  has  been  found  to  live  a&d 
fluwer  in  the  open  air  in  this  country 
during  the  summer  season.  Its  scape 
bears  from  two  to  flve  large  handsome 
flowers,  each  some  six  or  more  indies 
across,  yellow,  closely  marked  with  cinna- 
mon-brown bands  and  blotches.  O.  tign- 
num,  an  allied  species,  has  equally  large 
yellowisli  flowers  marked  with  che8tnn^ 
purple  tiger-like  spots,  except  on  its  lip, 
which  is  wholly  yellow.  Its  flowers  have 
a  powerful  odour  of  violets,  and  are  used 
by  the  Mexicans  for  decorative  purposes 
under  the  name  of  Flor  de  Muertos.  0. 
Petcatorei,  so  named  after  an    eminent 


Odontoglossam  grande. 

French  orchid-grower,  is  found  In  New 
Grenada.  The  flower  panicle  of  this  spe- 
cles  is  between  two  and  three  feet  high 
and  nearly  as  broad,  and  bears  large  but 
delicate  semltransparent  flowers,  the  se- 
pals of  which  have  a  faint  blush-coloured 
stain  along  their  middle,  and  the  Up  a 
yellow  stain  at  its  base  and  a  deep  crimson 
crest.  A  plant  somewhat  like  the  last  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
under  the  name  O.  Alexandres        [A.  S.] 

ODONTOLOMA.  A  South,  American 
shrub,  constituting  a  genus  of  CompogiUe, 
with  the  one-flowered  heads  of  Afonosis,  but  i 
differing  in  the  pappus  being  reduced  to  a  1 
small  toothed  ring.  It  is  a  native  of  the  ; 
Valley  of  Caraccas.  The  name  is  also  ap-  i 
plied  to  a  small  group  of  davallloid  ferns  ' 
here  referred  to  Acrophorua. 

ODONTOPTERIS.    Lygodium. 

CECEOCLADES.  With  the  exception  of 
(E.  maculata,  all  tho  orchids  formerly 
associated  under  this  name  are  now  re- 
ferred to  Angrascum  and  Saccoldbiwn,froni 
both  of  which  the  remaining  species  is 
distinguished  by  its  three-lobed  lip.  It  Is 
a  Brazilian  pscudobulbous  epiphyte,  bear- 
ing single  fleshy  spotted  leaves,  and  having 
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a  radicle  scape  bearingr  a  few  small  rlngenc 
rose-and-wblte  flowers.  [A.  S.] 

(EDEMA.  A  swelllngr;  the  so-called 
tumid  glands  found  on  the  woody  tissue 
of  conifers. 

OEDIPODIITM.  Amost  Interesting  genus 
of  mosses  belonging  to  tlie  natural  order 
Splachnei,  differing  from  the  rest  not  only 
in  Its  toothless  peristome,  but  in  the  swel- 
ling at  the  base  of  the  capsule  (apophyaU) 
being  confluent  with  both  capsuleand  stem. 
The  columella,  moreover,  is  strongly  de- 
veloped and  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  the 
spores  do  not  radiate  from  it.  <E.  Qrijjlthi- 
anum,  the  only  species,  is  not  like  the 
other  Splachnei  decidedly  an  inhabitant 
of  dung,  but  grows  In  the  crevices  of  Al- 
pine rocks,  where  it  attracts  notice  from 
its  pale  very  obtuse  leaves.  It  is  found 
rarely  in  Europe,  and  occurs  in  several 
localities  in  Great  Britain.         [M.  J.  B.] 

CEDOGONIUM.  A  curious  genus  of  green- 
spored  AlgcB  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Oonjiigatce,  but  producing  fruit  by  the  di- 
vision of  a  cell  and  not  by  the  junction  of 
the  ceils  of  two  contiguous  threads.  The 
propagation  Is  very  much  like  that  de- 
scribed under  Bulbochcete,  except  that  the 
product  of  impregnation  Is  a  simple  zoo- 
spore which  throws  out  rootlike  holdfasts 
at  the  base  as  soon  as  it  becomes  station- 
ary, and  is  not  resolved,  as  in  BuWochceU, 
Into  four  distinct  spores.  The  spores  of 
(Edogonium,  though  at  first  green.often  be 
come  of  the  most  brilliant  red.  Multlpli 
cation  sometimes  takes  place  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  threads,  which  is  readily  effected 
from  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  dissepi- 
ments. The  species  are  numerous.  Few 
foreign  species  have  been  observed  at  pre- 
sent, so  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
their  geographical  limits.  Vesiculifera  of 
Hassall  Is  the  same  genus.  [M.  J.  B.J 

(EIL  DE  BCEUF.  (Fr.)  AnthemU  tine- 
ioria ;  also  applied  to  Chrysanthemum  Leui- 
eanthemum,  the  species  of  Buphthalvium, 
&ni  Adonis atUumnalis.  —  DE  BOURIQUE 
The  seeds  of  Muetina  urens.  —  DE  CHAT. 
The  seeds  of  Guilandina  Bonduc.  —  DE 
CHRIST.  Aster  Amellus.  —  DE  OISEAD, 
or  DE  PERDRIX.  Adonis  cestivalis.  - 
DE  PAON.  Anemmie  Pavonina.  —  DU 
SOLEIL.    Tulipa  Oadia  solis. 

(EILLET.  (Fr.)  Dianthus.  —A  BOU- 
QUET, or  A  RATAFIA.  Dianthus  Caryo- 
phyllus.  —  BADIN.  Dianthus  hispanicus. 
—  DE  DIEU.  Lychnis  Flos  Jovis,  and  L. 
coronaria  ;  also  Agrostemma  Githago.  — 
D'INDE.  Tageteserecta.  -  D'INDE  TACH- 
ETE.  Tagetea  signata.  —  DE  POETE. 
Dianthus  barbatus.  —  DES  CHARTREUX. 
Dianthus  carihusianorum.  —  DES  FLEU- 
RIOTES,  Dianthus  CaryophylVus.  —  DES 
PRE8.  Lychnis  Flos  cuculi.  —  GIROFLE. 
Dianthus  CaryophylluJt.  —  JANSENI8TE. 
Lychnis  Viscaria.  —MARIN.  StaticeLimo- 
nium.  —  MIGNARDISE,  or  PLUME. 
Dianthus  plumarius.  —  PETIT  D'INDE. 
Tagetes  pattda.  —  VELU.  Dianthus  Ar- 
neria. 


(EILLETTB.   (Pr.)  Papaver  somni/enm. 

CENANTHE  A  genus  of  VmbeUiferoB, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  plants  fre- 
quenting wet  or  marshy  places,  or  even 
growing  in  water.  The  leaves  are  much 
divided,  and  the  umbels  compound,  gene- 
rally without  a  common  involucre,  but 
with  partial  involucels  of  many  narrow 
bracts.  The  outermost  flowers  are  usually 
on  long  stalks,  sterile  and  with  targe  pe- 
tals; the  inner  ones  on  shorter  stalks.  The 
fruit  Is  cylindrical  or  ovate,  surmounted 
by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  long 
styles,  which  tatter  are  dilated  at  the  base ; 
and  the  carpels  marked  by  five  convex  ribs, 
between  which,  within  the  rind,  nm  as 
many  vittse. 

The  species  are  distributed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but 
are  rare  in  America.   Some  of  them  are 


(Enanthc  crocata. 

met  with  in  this  countr}',  and  certain  of 
these  are  very  poisonous.  <E.  crocata  is  a 
stout  branched  species  attaining  a  height 
of  three  to  five  feet ;  the  root  consists  of 
a  number  of  thick  whitish  parsnip-like 
tubers ;  the  leaves  are  twice  or  thrice  pin- 
nate, with  broad  lozenge-shaped  segments ; 
the  umbels  are  on  long  terminal  stalks,  the 
outer  florets  imperfect ;  and  the  fruits  are 
somewhat  cylindrical,  densely  packed.  The 
juice  of  the  stem  and  roots  becomes  yellow 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  roots  act  as 
a  narcotic  acrid  poison,  and  from  their  re- 
semblance to  parsnips  have  been  the  cause 
of  frequent  and  sometimes  of  fatal  acci- 
dents. The  difference  between  this  plant 
and  the  parsnip  is,  however,  sufficiently 
obvious  in  the  foliage,  inflorescence,  Ac: 
thus  the  root  of  the  parsnip  is  single,  while 
there  are  several  tubers  In  (E.  crocata.  The 
locality  in  which  the  plant  is  found,  and 
its  wild  not  cultivated  condition,  should 
likewise  induce  caution.  The  plant  has 
been  used  with  beneficial  result  In  certain 
skin-diseases ;  also  in  the  form  of  poultices 
to  ulcers,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  rats  and  moles. 

(E.  Phellandrium,  the  Water  Dropwort, 
Is  less  poistmous  than  the  preceding.  Ic 
grows  in  wet  places  or  even  In  the  water. 
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Its  rootBtock  varying  In  appeiirance,acoord- 1 
In?  to  the  locality.  Thus  if  In  deep  or  run- 
ning water  the  rootstock  and  stem  are  lung 
and  slender ;  in  other  cases  thicker  and  ! 
erect.  The  leaves  are  repeatedly  pinnate, 
with  very  small  segments,  which  when 
under  water  become  long  and  hair-like.  . 
The  umbels  are  smaller  than  in  the  fore- 1 
going,  opposite  to  the  leaves  or  in  the  forks  ' 
of  the  branches.  The  variety  that  grows  i 
in  deep  running  water  is  by  some  consider- 1 
ed  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  (E.  \ 
fluvtatilU.  I 

<E.  flttuloga  has  flbrons  roots,  some  of 
which  become  swollen  and  tulierous.    The 
stem  is  thick  and  hollow,  slightly  branched,  , 
the  root-leaves  twice  pinnate,  with  small 
wedge-shaped  segments,  the  stem-leaves  ' 
with  long  hollow  stalks  and  a  few  pinnate  I 
linear  segments  at  the  top.  The  umbel  ter- 1 
roinating  the  main  stem  has  in  general  I 
three  rays,  and  all  the  flowers  are  fertile, ' 
while  the  umbels  that  occur  on  the  branch- ' 
es  have  more  than  three  rays ;  but  the 
flowers  are  barren.    This  Is  perhaps  the 
most  common  species.    flSL  pimpinellaides 
has  tuberous  roots,  leaves  much  more  di- 
vided than  in  the  last,  stems  nearly  solid, 
all  the  umbels  with  many  rays,  and  having 
fertile  and  barren  flowers  Intermixed ;  the 
latter  are  on  longer  stalks  than  the  former. 
The  shape  of  the  leaves  and  tubers  is  sul)- 
ject  to  much  variation.  Mr.  Bentham  com- 
bines with  this  species  (E.  Lachenalii. 

In  spite  of  the  dangerous  qualities  of 
some  of  these  plants,  others  are  Innocuous, 
and  their  tuberous  roots  are  eaten  as  food. 
Cultivation,  and  the  locality  In  which  the 
plants  are  grown,  will  go  far  towards  ex- 
plaining this  seeming  anomaly.  The  name, 
derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
wine-flower,  is  applied  in  allusion  to  the 
vinous  odour  of  the  blossoms.  [M.  T.  M.] 

(ENOOARPUS.  An  exclusively  South 
American  genus  of  PeUmaeeee,  consisting 
of  six  or  seven  species,  abounding  princi- 
pally on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  Ori- 
noco and  their  tributaries,  forming  lofty 
trees  with  smooth  straight  stems,  and 
bearing  a  terminal  crown  of  large  pinnate 
leaves,  the  segments  of  which  are  narrow 
and  somewhat  crisped.  Their  broom-like 
flower-spikes  spring  from  beneath  the 
leaves,  and  are  enveloped  in  double  woody 
spathes,  the  Inner  of  which  is  entirely 
closed  when  young,  but  ultimately  opens 
and  falls  off.  The  flowers,  which  have  no 
bracts  at  their  base,  are  of  separate  sexes 
on  the  same  spike.  The  fruits  are  oval  or 
nearly  round,  and  have  a  granular  fibrous 
oily  flesh,  enclosing  a  single  seed  of  a  nut- 
nieg-Uke  appearance  inside. 

Several  species  common  on  the  Amazon, 
such  as  the  Patawa  GE.  Batava,  the  Bicaba 
(E.  Bacaba,  as  well  as  (E.  dietichu}^,  vield 
colourless  sweet-tasted  oil,  used  in  Para 
for  adulterating  olive-oil,  and  excellent 
both  for  cooking  and  for  lamps.  The  In- 
dians also  prepare  a  palatable  but  slightly 
aperient  beverage,  by  triturating  the  fruits  , 
!i«.«*'*Iu°'*  '^1^'"»  *"^**"  »"«>  mandiocca- 
flour.    The  stiff  slender  nerves  of  the  de- 1 


cayed  base  of  the  leafstalks  of  (E.  Bntava 
are  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  arrows 
for  their  blow-pipes.  [A.  S.] 

(ENOTHERA.  A  genus  of  onagrads, 
distinguished  by  having  the  border  of  the 
calyx  four-cleft,  reflexed,  and  fugacious  ; 
and  the  seeds  numerous,  without  an  ap- 
pendage. The  species  are  chiefly  herba- 
ceous, natives  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica ,  their  lower  leaves  with  triangular 
footstalks  and  usually  crowded;  and  the 
upper  leaves  alternate,  almost  sessile,  en- 
tire or  slightly  toothed,  rarely  pinnatifld. 
The  flowers  present  considerable  difference 
In  colour,  being  In  some  yellow,  in  others 
white  or  purple,  and  they  usually  open  at 
night.  Many  species  of  this  well-known 
genus  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  oc- 
cupying deservedly  a  very  prominent  place 
in  collections.  They  are  all  handsome  bor- 
der flowers,  and  have  the  recommendation 
of  being  easily  cultivated.  (E.  biennift,  one 
of  the  l)e8t  known,  has  now  become  natu- 
ralised in  some  parts  of  England.  [G.  D.j 

(EONIA.  A  small  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids,  with  distichous  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  showy  flowers.  They  are  found  In 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon ;  and  ' 
are  allied  to  Angrtecum,  from  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  three-lobed  hood- 
ed lip,  and  the  pollen-masses  having  two 
glands,  and  no  caudlcle.  [A.  S  J 

OERSTEDELLA.  Epidendmm  centrope- 
tahim,  a  Central  American  orchid,  was  first 
described  under  that  name  by  Reichen- 
bach,  who,  however,  soon  afterwards 
raised  It  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  called 
Oergtedella,  and  split  it  Into  two  so-called 
species ;  now,  however,  he  reverts  to  his 
original  view,  and  combines  the  two  spe- 
cies under  the  original  name.         [A.  SJ 

OPBITEN.    Scabiosa  suceita. 

OFFSET.  A  short  lateral  shoot,  l)carlog 
clustered  leaves  at  its  extremity,  and  pro- 
pagating a  plant ;  as  In  houseleek. 

OIDES.OIDEUa    See  Odes. 

OlDIUM.  A  genus  of  naked-spored 
moulds,  which  has  obtained  considerable 
notoriety  from  Its  connection  with  the 
Vino  Mildew,  which  arises  from  the  attacks 
of  O.  Tuckeri.  This  fungus  derived  Its  name 
from  a  gardener  at  Margate,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  use  sulphur  as  a  remedy. 
It  is  now  pretty  clear  that  the  Oidium  of 
the  vine,  like  some  other  supposed  spe- 
cies. Is  but  an  early  stage  of  some  Eryttiphet 
though  the  perfect  plant  has  not  yet  been 
found.  Another  form  of  fruit,  indeed,  be- 
sides the  necklace-like  spores,  has  oc- 
curred, consisting  of  little  cysts  filled  with 
minute  bodies  or  stylospores,  such  as  occur 
IQ  undoubted  Bpeclee of  Erysiphe.  Though, 
however,  several  supposed  species  of  Oi- 
divmare  referable  to  EryHphe,  there  still 
remain  true  species.  Some,  which  grow 
I?"J? ®'*w^.?.'*  T<*<^  *°<* o*her  substances,  are 
remarkable  for  their  tawny  or  golden-yeE 
low  spores  ;  but  another  species  with  iJge 
tS  ^f^l^ST^u'  ^/"'««V«»«'n.  deserves  n^ 
tice,  from  its  frequently  forming  patches 
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of  little  concentric  tufts  on  pears,  apples, 
and  other  fruits.  Whether  It  Is  Itself  pro- 
ductive of  decay,  oronly  contingent  to  it, 
is  uncertain.  In  the  white  mealy  8i>ecie8, 
the  necklaces  of  spores  are  very  short,  sel- 
dom exceeding  three  joints,  hut  in  others 
they  are  often  much  longer.       [M.  J.  B.] 


Oidium  TuckerL 

OIGNON  (Fr.)  Allium  Cepa.  —  D'ES- 
PAUNE,  or  D'fllVER.    Allium  flstul<Miu.m. 

OIL.  The  general  name  for  a  variety  of 
ftitty  matters,  flxed  or  volatile :  those  of 
the  former  class  more  or  less  of  a  solid  or 
fluid  consistence,  and  those  of  the  latter 
being  known  also  as  essential  oils.  We 
here  mention  only  some  of  the  more  lm« 
portant  of  the  oils  of  vegetable  origin.  — , 
ALLSPICE.  An  aromatic  oil  ot>tained  by 
distillation  from  the  fruits  of  Eugenia  Pi- 
menta.  — ,  ALMOND.  The  flxed  oil  ob- 
tained by  pressure  from  the  kernels  of 
Amygdalus  communis,  used  both  in  manu- 
factures and  medicine.  That  of  Bitter 
Almonds  Is  very  poisonous.  — ,  ANDI- 
ROBA.  The  same  as  Carap  Oil.  — ,  ANISE. 
The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruits  of 
PimpinellaAnisiim;  see  also  Oil  of  Star- 
anise.  — ,  ASAFCETIDA.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  gum-resin 
of  Narthex  Asa/cetida.  — ,  ASPIC.  The 
same  as  Oil  of  Spike.  — ,  BACABA.  A 
flxed  oil  obtained  from  (Enocarpua  Bacaba, 
used  in  Par^  both  for  lamps  and  cooking. 
— ,  BALM.  The  volatile  oil  distilled  from 
Melissa  offlcinalis.  — ,  BALSAM  OP  PERU. 
An  acrid  oily  fluid  obtained  from  Myro- 
apemium  peruifenim.  — ,  BANCOUL.  The 
same  as  Lumbang  OIL  — ,  BAY.  A  flxed 
oil  obtained  from  the  berries  of  Laurus 
nottihs.  — ,  BEECH-NUT.  The  flxed  oil 
obtained  from  the  mast  or  nuts  of  Fagus 
sylvatica.  — ,  BEN.  A  limpid  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Moringa  ptery- 
gosperma,  used  In  perfumery,  and  for  lu- 
bricating delicate  machinery.  — ,  BER- 
GAMOT.  The  Volatile  oil  obtained  from 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Bergamia  ; 
a  similarly  fragrant  oil  Is  obtained  from 
Mentha  citrata.  — ,  BIRCH-BARK.  An 
empyreumatic  volatile  oil,  distilled  from 
the  bark  of  Betula  alba,  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  Bussla  leather.    — ,  CADE. 


An  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  Juniperus  Oxycedrus.  — ,  CAJB- 
PUT,  or  CAJUPUTI.  The  stimuhint  anti- 
spasmodic oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
Melaleuca  minor.  — ,  CAMPHOR.  A  lim- 
pid oil  obtained  from  Di yobalanops  aro- 
matica,  employed  In  the  preparation  of 
scented  soap  ;  also  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  branches  of  CampAoraoi^Iclruirum. 
— ,  CARAP.  The  solid  flxed  anthelmintic 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Carapa 
guianensis,  also  called  Crab  Oil ;  In  South 
America  It  Is  used  for  burning.  — ,  CARA- 
WAY. The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the 
fruits  of  Carum  Carui.  — ,  CARDAMOM. 
The  volatile  aromatic  oil  distilled  from  the 
seeds  of  EleUaria  Cardamomum;  also  a 
flxed  oil  obtained  from  the  same  plant.  — , 
CASHEW  APPLE.  A  vesicatory  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  pericarp  of  Anacardium 
occidentale.  —,  CASHEW-NUT.  The  edible 
flxed  oil  of  the  keniels  of  Anacardium  oc- 
eidentale.  — ,  CASSIA.  The  heavy  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  from  the  baric  of  Cinnor 
momumCassia.  —,  CA8SIE.  The  volatile 
oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  Acadia  Far- 
nesiana.  -,  CASTANHA  The  flxed  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  Bertholletia  ex- 
celsa.  — ,  CASTOR.  The  flxed  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Bicinus  communis,  used 
medicinally  ;  the  common  jungle  larap-oU 
of  India  is  an  inferior  kind  of  this.  — ,  CE- 
BADILLA.  A  flxed  fatty  oil  obtained  from 
Asagrcea  officinalis.  — ,  CEDAR.  The  vola- 
tile oil  distilled  from  the  wood  of  Abies  Ced- 
rtis  and  Juniperus  virginiana.  — ,  CEDRAT. 
The  same  as  Citron  Oil.  -,  CHAMOMILE. 
The  volatile  stimulantoil  distilled  from  the 
flower-heads  otAtithemis  nobilis.  —,  CHEE- 
ROJEE,  or  CHEROONJEE.  A  flxed  oil 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Buchanania 
lati/olia.  — ,  CHERRY.  A  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  iiark  of  Cerasus  serotina. 
—,  CHERRY-LAUREL.  A  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Cerasus  Lauro- 
cerasus.  —,  CINNAMON.  The  heavy  vo- 
latile medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum. 
— ,  CITRON.  The  fragrant  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  fruits,  rind,  and  leaves 
ot  Citrus  medico.  — ,  CITRONELLE.  The 
volatile  oil  of  ?he  Lemon  Grass.  — ,  CLOVE. 
The  heavy  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
cloves,  Caryophyllus  aromaticics ;  the  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  oil  obtained  from 
cinnamon  leaves.  — ,  COCOA-NUT.  The 
flxed  oil  pressed  from  the  fruit  of  Cocoa 
ntidfera,  used  In  manufactures,  and 
throughout  Western  India  for  illumina- 
tion. — ,  COCUM,  or  KOKUM.  A  solid 
flxed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Oar- 
cinia  purpurea.  — ,  COHUNE.  A  fixed 
oil  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  Attalea 
Cohune.  — ,  COLZA.  The  flxed  oil  ex- 
j  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  Brassica  cam- 
'  pestris,  much  used  as  a  lamp-oil  and  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  — ,  COONDI. 
The  same  as  Kundah  Oil.  — ,  COPAIVA. 
A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  balsam  of 
Copaifera  multijuga,  and  other  species. 
— ,  COROOKO.  An  Indian  medicinal  oil 
obtained  from  Argemone  mexicana.  — , 
COTTON-SEED.    The  flxed  oil  expressed 
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!  from  the  seeds  of  Gossypinm.  — ,  CRAB. 
I  The  same  as  CSarap  Oil.  — ,  CROTON.  The 
t  fixed  medicinal  oil  expressed  from  the 
I  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglinm ;  the  same  name 
I  is  aiso  used  in  India  for  an  oil  obtained 
from  other  species  of  Croton.  — ,  CUBEB. 
I  A  volatile  medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the 
I  frait  of  Cfubeba  olflcinali$.  — ,  CUMARU. 
The  same  as  Tonqnin  Oil.  — ,  CUMIN.  A 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruits  of 
Cnmintim  Cymimim.  — ,  DILL.  The  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  from  the  fraits  ntAnethum 
graveolens.  — ,  DOMBA.  The  same  as 
Poonseed  Oil.  — ,  EPIE.  A  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Sasaia  latifolia, 
resembling  Ilpa  Oil.  and  adapt^^  for  the 
same  purposes.  — ,  ERGOT.  A  volatile 
medicinal  oil  obtained  from  Ersrot  of  Rye. 
— ,  EUPHORBIA.  An  acrid  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Euphorbia  Lathyris.  — , 
EXILE.  A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the 
kernels  of  Thevetia  nereifolia.  —,  FENNETj. 
The  volatile  medicinal  oil  distilled  from 
the  fruits  of  Faentculum  dttlce  and  F.  vtd- 
gare.  — ,  FLORENCE.  A  fine  kind  of 
Olive  Oil.  — ,  FUSEL.  An  essential  oil 
distilled  from  wine.  — ,  (4ARLI0.  The 
stimulant  volatile  oil  obtained  from  AUium 
sativum.  -.GENTIAN.  The  oil  obtained 
from  the  root  of  Gentiana  bttea.  — , 
GERANIUM.  The  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  Pelargonium  odoratis- 
gimum ;  also  a  commercial  name  for  Grass 
Oil.  -,  GINGELLY,  or  GTNGILIE.  A 
fixed  oil  of  fine  quality  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  Sesamum  indicum.  — ,  GIN- 
6BR-(;rasS.  The  same  as  Grass  Oil.  — , 
— ,  GRASS.  The  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  Andropogon  Calamus  arom^icus, 
employed  in  medicine  and  perfumery.  — , 
GROUND-NUT.  The  fixed  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Arachis  hypogcea,  used 
as  food,  and  for  lamps.  — ,  HEMP-SEED. 
The  fixed  drying  oil  pressed  from  the 
seeds  of  Cannabis  sativa^  used  by  painters, 
and  for  soap-making.  — ,  HOP.  An  acrid 
oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  fiower- 
heads  of  Humulus  Lnpuliis.  ~,  HUTS- 
YELLOW.  The  fixed  oil  of  Outzotia  olei- 
fera.  — ,  ILPA,  ILLIPOO,  or  ILLUPIE. 
A  fixed  solid  oil  obuined  from  the  seeds 
of  Bassia  longi/olia,  and  useful  for  manu- 
facturlng  purposes.  — ,  JASMINE.  The 
volatile  perfumery  oil  obtained  from  Jas- 
mintim  officinale^  grandiflorum,  Sambac,  &c. 
— ,  JATROPHA.  Aft  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Curcas  purgans,  and  C.  miUiifldus. 
—,  JUNIPER.  The  volatile  oil  obtained 
by  the  dlstillatlcm  of  the  green  berries  of 
Juniperus  communis.  —,  KANARI.  The 
fixed  oil  of  Canarium  commune,  used  in  the 
East  for  culinary  purposes.  — ,  KATJAN6. 
An  Eastern  name  for  an  oil  said  to  be 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Arachis  hypo- 
gcea.  —,  KEENA.  An  oil  obtained  from 
some  species  of  Calophyllum.  — ,  KE- 
KUNE.  The  same  as  Lumbang  Oil.  — , 
KEORA.  An  Eastern  volatile  perfumery 
oil  obtained  from  Pandanus  odoratis- 
simus.  — ,  KHATZUM.  A  solid  fixed 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Vemonia 
anthelmintica.  — ,  KHUS-KHUS.  The 
fragrant  attar  prepared  from  Andropogon 


muricatus.  — ,  KIKUEL.  An  oil  said  to 
be  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  SeUvadora 
persica.  — .  KOKUM.  The  same  as  Cocnra 
Oil.  — ,  KOSSUMBA.  The  fixed  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Carthamus  tinctarius. 
— ,  KRUIN,  or  KRUNE.  A  crude  elastic 
gummy  substance  imported  from  Borneo. 
— ,  KUNDAH,  or  COONDI.  The  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  Carapa  guineensis  (C.  Ton- 
loucoimd),  also  called  Mote  Grease  ;  It  is 
suited  for  lamps,  and  has  anthelmintic 
properties.  —  >  KURUNJ,  KURRING,  or 
POONGUM.  A  stimulant  fixed  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Pongamia  glabra.  — , 
KYAPOOTiE.  The  same  as  Cajepnt  OU. 
— ,  LAUREL.  The  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  berries  of  Laurus  nohilis ;  also  a 
fixed  solid  oil  from  the  same  plant.  — , 
LAVENDER.  The  fragrant  volatile  oil 
distilled  from  the  flowera  of  Lavandula 
vera.  —.LEMON.  The  volatile  perfumery 
oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  rind  of 
the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum.  — ,  LEMON- 
GRASS.  The  volatile  perfumery  oil  oh- 
talned  from  Andropogon  citratum.  — , 
LILY.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  LUinm 
candidnm  In  oil.  — ,  LIMBOLEE.  The 
clear  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Bergera  Kiinigii.  —.LINSEED.  The  fixed 
drying  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum,  much  used 
in  oil-painting  and  varnish-making.  — , 
LUMBANG.  The  fixed  oil  expressed  from 
the  nuts  of  Aleurites  triloba,  a  good  8ul>- 
stitute  for  rape  oil.  --,  MACE.  The  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  from  thearillode  of  Myri- 
sticamosehata;  also  a  fixed  oil  obtained  by 
pressure  from  the  same.  — ,  MACUJA. 
A  concrete  yellow  oil  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa.  — ,  MADIA. 
A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Madia  saliva.  — ,  MAHOWA-SEED.  The 
same  as  Epie  Oil.  — ,  MALE  FERN.  The 
anthelmintic  oil  obtained  from  the  rhi- 
zomes of  Lastrea  Filix^mas.  — ,  MARGOSA. 
The  solid  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  Melia  Azadirachta.  — ,  MARJORAM. 
The  volatile  Oil  of  Origanum,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  Origanum  vulgare;  Oil 
of  Sweet  Marjoram  is  obtained  from  O. 
Majorana.  -,  MARKING-NUT.  The  acrid 
vesicatory  oil  of  the  pericarps  of  Semecar- 
pus  Anacardium.  — ,  MARMOTTES.  A  fix- 
ed oil  obtained  from  the  kernel  of  Prunus 
Brigantiaca,  a  subistltute  for  oil  of  al- 
monds. — ,  MEADOW-SWEET.  A  pro- 
duct of  sallcine.  — ,  MEZEREON.  The 
acrid  volatile  oil  of  the  root  of  Daphne 
Mezereum.  — ,  MOGREE.  The  same  as 
Oil  of  Jasmine.  — .  MUSTARD.  An  ex- 
cellent fixed  oil  obtained  from  Sinapia 
nigra,  and  in  India  from  other  species,  as 
S.  glauea,  dichotoma,  juncea,  &c. ;  also  a 
volatile  or  essential  oil  obtained  from  the 
marc  of  S.  nigra.  — ,  MYRRH.  A  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  Balsamodendron  Myrrha, 
— ,  NAHOR.  An  oil  obUined  from  the 
seeds  of  Mesua  ferrea.  — ,  NAMUR,  or 
NEMAUR.  The  fragrant  deep  yellow  Grass 
Oil,  obtained  from  Andropogon  Calamus 
aromaticus.  — ,  NAP.\LA.  The  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Curcas  purgans. 
— ,    NAPOOTA,    An  East  African  oil,  oh. 
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tatned  from  the  Agaiti,  and  used  as  a  sub- 
stltate  for  olive  oil  in  India.  — .  NAR- 
CISSUS. A  perfumery  oil  obtained  by 
maceration  from  the  flowers  of  Narcisstui 
odonia.  — ,  NARPAULAH.  A  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  geeds  of  a  Croton  allied 
to  C.  Tiglium,  — ,  NEEM.  The  same  a^ 
Margosa  Oil.  — ,  NEROLI.  The  volatile 
fragrant  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the 
flowers  of  Citrug  Bigaradia  and  O.  Auran- 
tinm,  much  used  In  perfumery  and  for 
flaTonring.  — ,  NUT.  The  fixed  drying  oil 
pressed  from  the  kernels  of  Corylus  Avel- 
lana  and  Jttglans  regia ;  also  a  commercial 
name  for  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  ArachU  hypogcBO.  — ,  NUTME(}.  The 
volatile  medicinal  oil  obtained  from  Myrin- 
iiea  moachata ;  also  a  fixed  solid  oil  from 
the  same  plant.  — ,  OLIVE.  The  fixed  oil 
expressed  from  the  pericarps  of  Olea  euro- 
pcBO,  SO  much  valued  for  its  domestic,  eco- 
nomical.and  medicinal  uses,  and  commonly 
known  as  Sweet  Oil.  —.ONION.  An  acrid 
medicinal  volatile  oil  obtained  from  AZllinin 
(^a.  — ,  OONDEB.  The  same  as  Poon- 
seed  Oil.  — ,  ORANGE.  The  volatile  per- 
fumery oil  distilled  from  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  of  Citrus  Aurantium  and  Bigaradia ; 
Orange-leaf  Oil  is  a  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  the  same  plants.  — , 
ORIGANUM.  The  same  as  Oil  of  Marjoram. 
— ,  OUABB.  An  excellent  lubricating 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Om- 
phaleadiandra.  — ,  PALM.  The  dark  yellow 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  Elceia 
guineensis  and  melanococca,  used  in  manu- 
factures, and  for  lubrication.  — ,  PAND. 
The  volatile  perfumery  oil  distilled  from 
Jfiehelia  Champaea.  -,  PANDANG.  The 
volatile  fragrant  oil  distilled  from  Panda- 
nua  odoraUssimus.  — ,  PATAWA,  or  PA- 
TAU A.  An  excellent  fixed  oil,  equal  to  that 
of  olives,  obtained  from  (Enocarpus  Batava, 
used  in  ParA  both  for  cooking  and  for 
lamps.  — ,PATCHOULL  The  volatile  per- 
fumery oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  leafy 
tops  of  Pogogtemon  PatchotUi.  — ,  PENNY- 
ROYAL. Tlie  stlmnlant  volatile  oil  dis- 
ti  1  led  from  Mentha  Pxdegium.  — ,  PE  PPER- 
MINT.  The  volatile  aromatic  oil  distilled 
tnimMenthapiperita.  — ,  PHOOLWA.  The 
fixed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Bassia  butyracea, 
also  called  Vegetable  Butter,  and  common- 
ly burnt  in  India.  — ,  PHYSIC-NUT.  The 
fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Cur- 
cas  piirgana.  — ,  PIMENTO.  The  same  as 
Oil  of  Allspice.  — .  PINHOilN.  A  purga- 
tive oil  obtained  from  Curcaa  muttifidns. 
—,  PINNACOTTAY.  The  same  as  Poon- 
Beed  OIL  — ,  PIQUIA.  A  concrete  oil  ob- 
tained m  Brazil  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit 
olCaryoearbragilientie.  — ,P00N6A.  The 
mae  as  Kurunj  Oil.  — .  POOITGUM. 
The  fixed  oil  obtained  from  Sapindus  emar- 
gvnatna.  — ,  POONSBED,  or  POONAY.  A 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Calo- 
phyUum  Jnophyllunit  and  used  for  lamps 
and  medicinal  purposes.  — ,  POOTUNGEB. 
A  fixed  oil  obtained  in  India  from  the  fruits 
ot CalopfiyUum spurium.  —.POPPY.  The 
fixed  drying  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Panaver  sommfenim,  used  for  the  same 
Vm^oaea  as  olive  oil.   -,  PORTIA-NUT. 


A  fixed  oil  obtained  in  India  from  Thespesia 

f}opidnea.  — ,  POTATO.  An  acrid  limpid 
Iquid  obtained  from  potato  spirit  — . 
PROVENCE.  An  esteemed  kind  of  Olive 
Oil,  the  produce  of  Alx.  — ,  PURQUEIRA. 
A  Portuguese  name  for  Physic-nut  Oil.  — , 
RAM-TIL.  The  fixed  oil  of  OuizoUa  olei/era, 
used  exclusively  for  burning.  — ,  RAPE- 
SEED.  The  fixed  oil  pressed  from  the  seeds 
of  Bratnea  Napm,  &c.  — ,  RHODIUM.  A 
volatile  balsamic  oil  distilled  from  the 
-wcmA  of  the  species  of  Jihodnrhtza.  — , 
ROSE.  The  same  as  Attar  of  Roses ;  an 
oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  Bosa  da- 
maacetuif  centi/oUa,  and  others.  — ,  ROSE- 
MARY. The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the 
branches  of  RosmarinHe  ojfflcinaHa.  — , 
ROSIN.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  resin  of 
tbc  pine-tree,  used  by  painters  for  lubri- 
cating machinery,  and  other  purposes.  — , 
RUE.  A  volatile  stimulant  oil  obtained 
from  the  shoots  of  RiUa  graveolena.  — , 
SAFFLOWER.  ThesameasKossumbaoIl. 
—.  SANDAL, or  SANDER'S  WOOD.  The  vo- 
latile oil  obtained  from  fUmtalwn  alfnivit 
much  esteemed  as  a  perfume.  — ,  SAPU- 
CAIA.  The  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the 
kernels  of  Leeythia  Zabiicajo  and  others.  — , 
6ARSAPARILLA.  The  volatile  medicinal 
oil  obtained  from  Sarsaparilla.  — .  SASSA- 
FRAS. The  volatile  stimulant  oil  distilled 
from  the  wood  of  Saaaa/ras  officinale ;  also  | 
a  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Nectandra  cym- 
barum,  an  excellent  solvent  for  resinous  ' 
gums.  — ,  SAVIN.  The  volatile  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  green  tops  otJttniperua  Sa- 
bina.  — ,  SEED.  An  indefinite  name  for 
several  kinds  of  oil  which  enter  into  com- 
merce, especially  for  those  made  from  til. 
poppy,  and  other  Indian  seeds.  — ,  SENNA. 
A  volatile  medicinal  oil  distilled  from 
senna-leaves.  — ,  SERINGA.  An  oil  ol)- 
talned  in  Brazil  from  the  fruits  otSiphonia 
elastica,  — .  SBRPOLET.  The  essential 
oil  distilled  from  Thymua  SerpyUuru  — , 
SESAMUM.  The  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
I  the  seeds  of  the  black  til,  a  varIe.^y  of  Se- 
aamnm  orientdle.  — ,  SHANGHAR.  The 
!  fixed  oil  of  Brasaiea  ehinenaia.  —,  SIRI. 
I  Tlie  same  as  Lemon-grass  oil.  — ,  SOAP- 
NUT.  The  same  as  Poongum  Oil.  — . 
;  SPEARMINT.  Tlio  volatile  aromatic  oil 
!  distilled  from  Mentha  viridia.  — ,  SPIKE. 
The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Lavandula 
j  Spica,  used  by  painters  on  porcelain, 
and  In  preparing  varnish  for  artists ; 
also,  the  oil  of  L.  IStopchaa.  -,  SPIKE- 
NARD. A  druggist's  name  for  Grass  Oil. 
— ,  SPURRY.  A  lamp-oil  obtained  from 
Spergula  aativa.  — ,  STAR-ANISE.  The 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruits  of  Ilh- 
eium  aniaatum.  — ,  SUNFLOWER.  The 
fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  acbenes  of 
Helianthus  annuua,  scarcely  Inferior  to 
olive  oil.  — ,  SWEET.  The  same  as  Olive 
on.  —.SWEET  BAY.  The  volatile  form 
of  Laurel  Oil.  — .  TALLICOONAH.  The 
same  as  Kundah  Oil.  — ,  TAR.  The  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  by  distilling  tar.  — , 
TEUSS.  A  Chinese  oil  obtained  from  Ara^ 
this  and  used  both  for  food  and  burning 
in  lamps.  —.THYME.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  Thymua  vulgaria,  also  ap- 
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piled  In  the  shops  to  Marjoram  Oil.  — ,  TO- 
BACCO, A  volatile  poisonous  oil  distilled 
from  Nicotiana  Tdbacum.  — ,  TONQUIN. 
The  expressed  perfumery  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Dipterix  odorata.  — , 
TUBEROSE.  A  perfumery  oil  obtained 
by  maceration  from  the  flowers  of  Poli- 
anthea  tuberoaa.  — ,  TUMIKA  A  con- 
crete flxed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  wild  mangosceen.  Dioepyroa  Embry- 
opteria.  — ,  TURPENTINE.  The  volatile 
oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  resin- 
ous juice  of  Pinua  aylveatria,  'maritima, 
and  other  coniferous  trees ;  It  Is  much  used 
In  house-palntlng.  — ,  UGGUR.  An  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  wood  of  Aguilaria  Agal- 
locka,  and  esteemed  for  Its  perfume  by  the 
Orientals.  — ,  VALISALOO.  The  same  as 
Ram-tllOil.  -,  VERBENA.  An  essential 
oil  distilled  from  Aloyaia  citriodora ;  also, 
the  pame  as  Lemon-graes  Oil.  — ,  VE- 
TIVER.  The  same  as  Khus-khus  Oil.  — , 
VIOLET.  A  perfumery  oil  otjtalned  by 
maceration  from  the  flowers  of  Viola 
odorata.  —.WALNUT.  The  flxed  drying 
oil  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  Juglana 
regia,  valuable  for  domestic  purposes.  — , 
WINTERGREEN.  The  aromatic  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Qaidtheria 
procnmbena,  used  In  medicine  and  by  per- 
fumers. — ,  WOOD.  The  l)alsam-likc  pro- 
duct of  Dipterocnrpna  turbinatna;  also 
a  product  of  Chloroxylmi  Smetenia.  — , 
WORMSEED.  The  volatile  anthelmintic 
oil  obtained  from  Ambnna  anthelrmntica. 
— ,  YAMADOU.  The  flxed  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Myristica  aebifera.  — , 
ZAKKOUM.  An  oil  obtained  In  Palestine 
from  Elaagnua  horterma  anguatifolia. 

OILCAKE.  The  residuum  after  express- 
ing the  oil  of  various  seeds,  especially  lin- 
seed and  rape,  which  Is  used  for  cattle- 
feeding,  and  as  a  manure. 

OILPLAlfT.    Seaamum  orientale. 

0IL-8EED.  Guizotia  olei/erai  also  Ridr 
nus  communis.  — ,  SIBERIAN.  A  Cana- 
dian name  for  Camelina  aativa. 

OILY-GRAIN.    Seaamum, 

OKENIA.  A  genus  of  Nydaginaeeo't 
named  in  honour  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher Okcn.  The  only  species,  O.  hypogoea, 
a  native  of  Vera  Cruz,  has  a  prostrate  stem, 
viscid  leaves,  and  solitary  purple  flowers, 
enclosed  within  a  three-leaved  Involucre. 
The  perianth  has  a  regularly  five-cleft 
limb  with  notched  segments,  and  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  stamens,  united  at  the 
base.  The  fruit  is  marked  with  ten  ribs, 
and  is  enclosed  within  the  hardened  corky 
base  of  the  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

OKRA,  or  OKRO.  Abelmoachtu  eaculen- 
iua.    See  also  OCHRA. 

OLACACE.E.  (_OlaeinecP,Olacadi).  A  na- 
tural order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  LIndley's  berberal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  Tropical  or  subtro- 
pical trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate 
exstlpulate  leaves,  which  are,  however, 
sometimes  abortive.  Calyx  small,  gamo- 
sepalous ;  petals  three  to  six,  hypogynous. 


free,  or  adhering  in  pairs  by  means  of  the 
stamens,  valvate  in  aestivation;  stamens  hy- 
pogynous, the  fertile  three  to  ten,  alternate 
with  the  petals,  the  sterile  opposite  to 
them,  inserted  either  upon  the  external 
elevated  margin,  or  outside  the  conspica- 
ous  disk  ;  ovary  one  to  three  or  four-celled ; 
ovules  one  to  three,  pendulous  from  a 
central  placenta ;  fruit  fleshy,  one-celled, 
tme-seeded,  indehlscent,  often  surrounde<l 
by  the  enlarged  calyx.  [J.  H.  B.j 

OLAX.  The  typical  genus  of  Olacaceee, 
containing  about  a  dozen  species,  mostly 
Asiatic  and  Australian.  A  few  are  small 
trees,  but  the  greater  number  are  erect 
or  climbing  sometimes  thorny  shrubs, 
with  entire  smooth  leaves,  and  small 
whitish  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  abort 
axillary  racemes.  The  calyx  is  cup-shaped 
and  very  small  at  first,  but  it  Increases  iu 
size  and  eventually  entirely  encloses  the 
ripe  fruit ;  the  petals  are  either  six,  joined 
in  pairs  by  the  fertile  stamens  coberingr 
between  them,  or  five,  four  being  in  pairs, 
and  the  fifth  free;  three  (rarely  four  or 
five)  of  the  stamens  are  fertile  and  five  or 
six  sterile,  the  former  being  alternate  with 
and  the  latter  opposite  the  petals  to  which 
they  all  partly  adhere ;  and  the  free  one- 
celled  ovary  contains  three  ovules han si ogr 
from  the  apex  of  a  free  central  column, 
and  ripens  into  a  dry  one-seeded  fruit. 

O.  zeylanica  Is  a  small  tree  about  twenty 
feet  high,  abundant  In  the  southern  part 
of  Ceylon,  where  it  Is  called  Mai  la.  Its 
young  brandies  are  sharply  angled  and 
marked  with  fine  transverse  wrinkles ;  its 
leaves  egg-shaped,  pointed,  and  smooth, 
and  Its  racemes  consisting  of  a  few  short- 
stalked  flowers.  The  Cingalese  eat  the 
leaves  In  their  curries :  and  use  the  wood, 
which  possesses  a  foetid  smell  and  saltish 
taste,  in  putrid  fevers.  CA.  SL] 

OLDENLANDTA.  Some  botanists  re- 
gard this  as  a  section  of  Bedyotia,  while 
others  make  It  a  separate  genus,  charac- 
terised by  the  fruit  not  separating  into  two 
carpels,  but  opening  at  the  top  in  two 
valves,  bearing  the  partition  In  their  cen- 
tre. It  Is  a  very  extensive  group  of  Cin~ 
chonacecBf  and  Is  widely  dispersed  over 
tropical  and  subtropical  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  tropical  and  temi>erate 
America.  The  species  are  low  spreading 
herbacetjus  or  rarely  erect  somewhat 
shrubby  plants,  with  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves.having  their  stipules  unltedwltb  tlic 
leafstalks  and  usually  fringed  with  several 
bristles,  and  small  flowers  either  solitary 
or  in  clusters  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
rarely  In  terminal  leafy  panicles.  Tlie 
calyx  and  corolla  are  fonr-lobed,  the  an- 
thers protruding  out  of  the  corolla  tube, 
and  the  style  en  tire  or  two-lobed. 

O.  umbellata,  the  Chayroot  plant,  is  In  Its 
wild  state  a  low  widely-spreading  almost 
Btemless  plant,  but  under  cultivation  it 
assumes  a  more  erect  habit  and  grows  six 
or  eight  Inches  high.  It  is  a  biennial,  with 
narrow  somewhat  whorled  leaves,  and 
small  white  flowers  in  short  racemes,  hav- 
•  Ing  one  to  three-flowered  stalks.    Its  long 
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slender  twisted  rmns.coramonly  known  as 
Chay-root,  yield  a  red  dye,  and  arc  largely 
employed  by  tbe  dyers  of  Southern  India, 
the  plant  being  there  extensively  culti- 
vated. Several  shades  varying  from  pale 
to  very  deep  red  arc  dyed  with  thera,  or  by 
combination  with  other  dyestufla  a  flno 
chocolate  is  produced,  while  with  an  iron 
mordant  they  give  a  deep  black.  The  cele- 
brated red  turbans  of  Madura  are  dyed 
with  chay  root,  as  also  are  thechocolate-and- 
red  handkerchiefs  known  as  pulicats  or 
bandanas,  which  are  exported  to  the  West 
Indies  and  slave  States  of  America  for  the 
use  of  the  negroes.  [A.  S.J 

OLDFIELDIA-  During  the  past  half- 
century  several  kinds  of  bard  timber  have 
been  brought  into  use  by  shipbuilders, 
and  among  these  not  the  least  Important 
fs  that  known  as  African  Oak  or  African 
Teak,  which  however,  botanically  speak- 
ing, id  neither  au  oak  nor  a  teak ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  information, 
U  the  produce  of  a  large  tree  belonging  to 
tbe  EttphorbiacetB  to  which  the  name  of 
Old(fieldia  afncana  has  been  given.  All  that 
Is  at  present  known  of  this  tree  is  its  leaves 
and  Us  fruit.  Tbe  former  are  digitate, 
having  from  five  to  nine  short-stalked  leaf- 
lets radiating  from  a  common  leafstalk  ; 
and  the  latter  a  roundish  three-furrowed 
three-celled  capsule  nearly  one  Inch  In  dia- 
meter, splitting  through  the  middle  of  the 
cells  Into  three  valves  bearing  the  partltitm 
i  in  their  centre  but  havingno  external  mark 
I  indicating  its  position, each  cell  containing 
I  one  or  two  seeds  hanging  from  the  ccntnil 
\  column.  Though  nearly  one-third  stronger 
'  than  cither  English  oak  or  Malabar  teak, 
African  Oak  or  Teak  is  not  so  generally  use- 
ful as  those  woods.  Its  ponderous  weigh  tdc- 
I  tractlng  greatly  from  its  value  and  render- 
ing It  unsuitable  as  an  exclusive  material 
for  shipbuilding,  tbe  vessels  built  entirely 
of  it  being  too  heavy.  It  is,  however,  very 
useful  in  certain  parts,  such  as  for  beams, 
keelsons,  waterways,  shelf-pieces,  &c.,  and 
particularly  in  steamboats,  as  it  will  stand 
a  great  degree  of  heat  in  the  wake  of  flres, 
where  there  is  a  free  current  of  air,  but 
when  in  conflned  situations  it  decays  ra- 
pidly. Tbe  sapwood,  like  that  of  other 
timliers.  Is  also  very  subject  to  decay  ;  and 
even  the  solid  heart  wood  does  not  escape 
the  attacks  of  large  larv»,  or  from  being 
perforated  by  teredos.  [A.  S.] 

OLD-MAID.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
Yinca  rosea. 

OLD-MAN.  A  name  given  by  rustics  to 
tbe  Southernwood.  Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

OLD  MAN'S  BEARD.  Clematis  Vitatba; 
also  OeropogoUt  and  Tillandtia  naneotdea. 

OLD-MAN'S  EYEBROW.  Drosera  binata. 

OLD-MAN'S  HEAD.    Pilocereiia  seniliA 

OLD  SOW.  Melilotusccerulens,  or  Trigo- 
nella  ccerulea,  which  gives  its  peculiar  fla- 
vour to  cbapziger  cheese. 

OLD-WOMAN'S  BITTER.  PieramniaAn- 
Hdesma ;  also  Citharexylum  einereum. 


OLD-WOMANS  TREE.  Quiina  javia^ 
eenais. 

OLEACE^.  (Oleinece,  Lilaee(e,Fraxfnea, 
Oliveworts.^  A  natural  order  of  corolllfloral 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's  solanal 
alliance  of  perigyuous  Exogens,  and  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  sbmbs,  with  opposite 
simple  or  compound  leaves,  and  herma- 
phrodite or  anisexual  flowers.  Calyx  ga- 
raosepalous,  persistent ;  corolla  four-cleft, 
sometimes  of  four  petals  connected  in  pairs 
by  means  of  the  filaments,  sometimes  want- 
ing ;  stamens  free,  two  (rarely  four),  alter- 
nate with  the  coroUiuo  segments;  ovary 
free,  two-celled ;  ovules  hi  pairs,  collateral 
or  pendulous.  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate 
or  (»psular,  sometimes  samarold  ;  seeds 
often  by  abortion  solitary.  The  plants  of 
tbe  order  are  bitter,  tonic,  and  astringent, 
and  some  yield  fixed  oil.  Olea  europtea  ia 
tbe  olive-tree ;  and  several  species  of  Omiia, 
more  particularly  O.  rotvndifolia  and  O. 
extropeeat  yield  manna.  They  are  natives 
chiefly  of  temperate  regions,  and  occur  in 
North  America,  Asia,  Euroi>e,  and  New 
Holland.  There  are  upwards  of  a  score  of 
genera,  including  Olea^  Fraxinus^  and  Sy- 
nvga :  and  nearly  150  species.    [J.  H.  B.J 

OLEA.  The  order  Oleaeetetake^  Its  name 
from  this  genus,  of  which,  in  addition  to 
the  Common  Olive,  abont  thirty  species 
are  known,  mostly  belonging  to  Asiatic 
and  African  countries,  but  some  few  occur- 
ring in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Many 
are  trees  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  and  producing  hard  useful  tint»>or, 
while  others  are  large  shrubs.    All  have 


Olea  earopea. 

entire  leathery  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small  whitish  frequently  fragrant  flowers, 
either  in  axillary  racemes  or  clusters  or  in 
axillary  or  terminal  panicles.  They  have 
a  four-lol>ed  calyx  and  corolla,  tbe  latter 
wanting  in  the  New  Zealand  species,  two 
stamens  placed  opposite  each  other  with 
tMelr  anthers  projecting,  and  a  two-celled 
ovary  with  two  pendulous  ovules  In  each 
cell.  The  fruit  has  an  oily  flesh  and  a  iKiny 
i  two-celled  stone,  one  of  the  cells  being 
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frequently  abortive,  and  the  other  ripening 
only  one  seed. 

The  Common  Olive,  O.  etvroptea,  was  one 
of  the  plants  brought  into  cultivation  at  a 
very  early  period  of  roan's  history,  and  con- 
siderable doubts  now  exist  as  to  its  native 
country;  some  authors  supposing  it  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  Western  Asia,  from 
whence  it  migrated  into  Southern  Europe 
and  Northern  Africa,  while  others  regard 
it  as  indigenous  to  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  tree  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  has  oblong  or  lance-shaped 
leaves  smooth  upon  the  upper  surface  but 
hoary  underneath,  axillary  erect  racemes 
of  flowers, and  pendulous  ellipsoidal  fruits. 
It  Is  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  very  tenacious 
of  life  and  of  great  longevity -so  great, 
indeed,  that  It  is  thought  probable  that 
the  trees  at  present  existing  in  the  Vale  of 
Gethsemane  are  those  which  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

Two  varieties  of  Olive  are  distinguished, 
namely :  the  Oleaster  or  Wild  Olive,  the 
branches  of  which  are  more  or  less  four- 
sided  and  spiny,  the  leaves  oblong  or  oval, 
and  the  fruit  small  and  valueless:  and  the 
Cultivated  Olive  (var.  sativa),  which  has 
roundish  unarmed  liranchcs,  lance-shai^d 
leaves,  and  large  oily  fruits  varying  in 
form,  size,  and  colour  in  each  of  the  nume- 
rous snbvarietles.  The  principal  products 
of  this  tree  are  olive-oil  and  pickling  olives, 
and  for  these  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
In  Italy,  Southern  France,  Spain,  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  Europe,  in  Northern 
Africa,  Western  Asia,  Australia,  Ac.  The 
oil  Is  derived  from  the  flesh  of  the  fruit, 
nnd  Is  obtained  by  flrst  passing  the  olives 
through  a  mill  with  crushing  stones  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  bruise  the  flesh  without 
breaking  the  kernels,  after  which  the  mass 
is  put  into  bags  and  subjected  to  pressure 
In  a  screw-press— the  first  product  being 
termed  virgin  oil.  A  second  quality  Is  ob- 
tained by  moistenlngthe  marc  or  cake  with 
boiling  water  and  re-pressing  It;  and  a 
third  by  crushing  the  cake  so  as  to  break 
the  stones.and  then  boiling  and  again  press- 
ing it.  Olive-oil  is  Imported  from  several 
Italian  ports,  and  also  from  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Morocco,  Ac.  That  from  Leg- 
horn, called  Florence  oil.  Is  the  kind  used 
in  tills  country  as  salad  oil,  and  comes  In 
flasks  surrounded  bynishwork;  but  Galll- 
poli  oil,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  that  im- 
ported, comes  in  casks,  and  Lucca  oil  In 
jars  holding  nineteen  gallons.  In  the  oUve 
countries,  oil  forms  an  Important  article 
of  food,  initwith  us  it  is  only  eaten  as  a 
condiment,  the  bulk  of  the  large  quantity 
Imported  being  consumed  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  pickling  olives  are 
the  unripe  fruits  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
their  bitterness  by  soaking  in  water  to 
which  lime  and  wood  ashes  are  sometimes 
added,  and  then  bottled  in  sal t-and -water 
flavoured  with  aromatlcs.  The  wood  of  the 
Olive-tree  is  Iwautifully  clouded  and  veined, 
especially  the  root  part.  [A.  S.J 

OLEAGINOUS.  Fleshy  In  substance,  but 
filled  with  oil. 


OLEANDER.    Nerium  Olieander. 

OLEANDRA.  A  genus  of  ferns  belong- 
ing to  the  Aspidiece,  amongst  which  they 
are  known  by  their  simple  fronds,  com- 
bined with  free  veins,  and  sorl  placed  near 
the  base  of  the  veins.  They  have  globose 
sori  and  reniform  indusia,  and  hence  hav- 
ing also  free  veins,  they  are  technically 


Oleandra  WalUehlL 
not  far  removed  from  Lastrea  ;  but  their 
aspect  is  altogether  diflFercnt,  and  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  distinct.  The  rhi- 
zomes arc  creeping  in  some,  as  O.  nodosa, 
erect  and  frutescent  in  others  as  O.  nerii- 
forviis ;  but  the  stipltes  are  nodosely  arti- 
culate, and  the  fronds  undivided  and  strap- 
shaped,  the  veins  being  simple  or  forked 
and  parallel,  and  the  sori  placed  very  near 
the  mid-rib  of  the  fronds.  They  are 
tropical  or  subtropical  plants  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  [T.  M.J 

OLEANDRE.    (Fr.)    Nerium. 

OLEARIA.  A  genus  of  Coinposiice  of 
the  trihc  A steroidete,  very  nearlv  allied  to 
Aster  itself,  and  only  distinguished  from 
EuryMa,  wlilch  generally  represents  Aster 
In  Austral laandNcwZealand,  bythc  pappus 
being  more  distinctly  double,  and  the  outer 
ring  of  setae  being  shorter  and  often  more 
chaff-like.  It  consists  of  about  a  dozen 
shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land, with  small  entire  or  toothed  leaves, 
cottony  underneath.  The  flower-heads  are 
usually  larger  than  in  Eurylria,  and  either 
solitary  or  two  or  three  together  at  the  i 
summit  of  the  branches.  One  species,  0.  I 
dentata,  from  New  South  Wales,  has  been  ' 
occasionally  cultivated  In  our  greenhouses. 

OLEASTERS.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
Elceagnaceoe. 

OLERACEOUS.  Having  esculent  pro- 
perties, that  is  to  say,  fit  for  kitchen  use.  of 
the  nature  of  a  potherb.  Also,  growing  In 
cultivated  i>laces. 

OLFERSIA.  A  genns  of  acrostlchaceons 
ferns  with  creeping  rhizomes  and  dimor- 
phous fronds,  found  chiefly  in  tropical 
America.    The  typical  species  is  O.  cervina. 
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wbf  ch  bas  pinnate  sterile  fronds,  the  pinnae 
traversed  by  pnrallel  simple  or  forked 
veins.connected  at  the  margin  by  a  straight 
marginal  vein.  The  fertile  contracted 
fronds  are  pinnato-pinnatlffd  or  bfpinnate, 
and  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  spore- 
cases.  With  this  are  sometimes  associated 
a  few  other  species  having  the  marginal 
vein  arcuate,  as  in  the  South  American  O. 
longifolia ;  or  having  the  marginal  vein  zig- 
zag with  an  excurrent  velnlet  from  each 
exterior  angle,  as  in  the  St.  flelena  O.  sitb- 
diaphana.  [T.  M.j 

OLIBANTM,  AFRICAN.  The  fragrant 
gum-resin  produced  by  BostpeUia  papyri- 
fera.  — ,  INDIAN.  The  gum-resin  of  Boa- 
wellia  tkuri/era,  also  called  B.  terratcL 

OLIBTTE.    (Fr.)    Papaver  somnifentm. 

OLIOOS.  In  Greek  com ptmndssa  small 
number.  It  is  generally  used  in  contrast 
with  many  {.poly),  when  no  specific  numi)er 
is  employed,  as  in  the  definition  of  things 
the  number  of  which  is  small,  but  variable  : 
thus  oligocarpous  isapplied  to  sori  in  which 
the  spore-cases  are  few  in  number. 

OLIO  DI  MARMOTTA.  A  Pledmontese 
name  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the  buds  of 
Rhododendron  ferrugintum. 

OLIVACEU8,  OLIVE-GREEN.  A  mix- 
ture of  green  and  brown. 

OLIVE.  Olea  europeea.  —,  BARBA- 
DOS WILD.  Bontia  daphnoideg.  — , 
BLACK.  Bueida  Buceraa.  -,  CALIFOR- 
NIAN.  Oreodaphne  califomica.  — ,  SPU- 
RIOUS, of  Victoria.  Natelcea  ligxuirina. 
— ,  WILD.  Elaagnus  angugtifolius  \  also 
Rhus   Cotintu  and  Daphne  ThymeUBo.    — 

—  of  India.  Olea  dioi*:a\  alpo  Pidranjiva 
Rosdntrghii,  — ,  —  of  the  West  Indies. 
Ximenia  amerieana ;  also  Bueida  BueeraSt 
and  Bueida  eapUata. 

OLIVE-BARK  TREE.    Biieida  Bueercu. 
OLIVETIER.    (Fr.)    Elaodendron. 
OLIVE-WOOD.    ElcBodendrnn;  also  the 
yellowish  fancy  wood  of  the  Olive-tree. 

OLIVEWORTS.  Llndley's  name  for  the 
Oleacea. 

OLIVIER.  (Fr.'J  Olea;  also  applied  to 
the  West  Indian  wood  of  Bueida  Buceras. 

—  BATARD.  Bontia  daphnoideg.  -DE 
BOHEME.  Elceagnus angusti/oliu8.  —  DES 
BARBADES.  Bontia  daphnoides.  —  ODO- 
RANT.    Onaanthua. 

OLLUCO.    (Fr.)    Jfellocatttberoaa. 

OLMEDIA.  A  genus  of  Peruvian  trees 
of  the  family  ArtocarpaeecB.  The  flowers 
are  dioecious ;  the  males  attached  to  a  glo- 
bose receptacle,  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre of  numerous  bracts,  and  having  a 
tubular  perianth  with  two  or  four  erect 
segments,  opposite  to  which  the  stamens 
are  placed ;  the  females  solitary,  surround- 
ed by  numerous  overlapping  bracts,  tubu- 
lar, contracted  at  the  throat,  with  aslightly 
four-toothed  limb,  an  ovate  one-celled 
ovary,  with  solitary  pendulous  ovules,  and 
a  style  dividing  into  two  long  thread-like 


branches.  The  fruit  Is  enclosed  within  the 
thickened  fleshy  perianth,  protecte<l  by  the 
involucre.  [M.  T.  M.] 

OMALANTHTTSw  A  small  genus  of  Eh- 
phorbiacea,  confined  to  the  tropics  of  Asia  i 
and  New  Holland.  The  plants  have  long-  j 
stalked  entire  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes 
of  inconspicuous  unisexual  fiowerit,  the  j 
males  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  spike,  and  the  females 
s^>litary  at  the  base.  Both  have  a  calyx  of 
two  flat  semicircular  leaves  notched  and 
glandular  at  the  base ;  the  males  contnin- 
ing  six  to  ten  stamens  with  short  flat  fl la- 
ments partly  adhering  to  each  other,  and 
the  females  a  somewhat  cylindrical  two- 
celled  ovary,  terminated  by  a  thick  two- 
pronged  style  and  two  stigmas.  The  fruits 
are  two-celled  and  two-valved,  each  cell 
containing  a  solitary  seed.  [A.  S.] 

OMALOTHECA.  A  generic  name  adopt- 
ed by  some  authors  for  the  Gnaphalium 
suptnum,  which  differs  from  other  species 
in  the  outer  row  of  female  florets  being 

I  In  a  single  series,  and  In  the  flattened 
achenes.  It  Is  a  small  tufted  perennial 
herb  found  In  Alpine  places  In  Europe  and 

j  Western  Asia,  and  not  uncommon  on 
some  of  our  highland  mountains.  The 
narrow  leaves  are  clothed  with  white 
down,  and  the  small  flower-heads  at  the 
end  of  the  stalk  have  brown  Involucral 
scales.  Sometimes  verj*  dwarf  varieties 
about  half  an  inch  high  are  found,  and  In 
these  the  flower-heads  are  sessile  in  the 
midst  of  the  leaves.  [A.  A.  B] 

OMANDER-WOOD.  A  variety  of  Cala- 
mander  wood  obtained  in  Ceylon  from 
Diospyroa  Ebenaater. 

OMBROPHYTUM.  A  genus  of  Balano- 
phoracece,  consisting  of  fleshy  herbaceous 
plant8,wUh8hleld-Iikcroot8tockswhichare 
attached  to  the  roots  of  trees.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  sun-ounded  at  the  base  by  a  lea- 
thery or  woody  sheath,  the  flowers  them- 
selves being  crowded  along  the  sides  of 
the  little  stalks  supporting  the  peltate 
bracts,  unisexual  and  moncecious,  the 
females  having  two  styles.  These  plants, 
according  to  POppIg,  are  boiled  and  eaten 
like  fungi:  they  spring  up  suddenly  in 
Peru  after  rain,  whence  the  name  from  the 
Greek  omhroa,  a  shower,  and  phnUm,  a 
plant.  [M.  T.  M.J 

OMIME-ROOT.    Plectranthua  tematua. 

OMLAH.  A  Bengal  name  for  Emblica 
offldnalis. 

OMGBA.    Ceratochilua. 

OMPHALARIA.  A  small  genus  of  gela- 
tinous lichens,  remarkable  for  its  conidia 
being  generated  In  the  same  manner  as 
Hcematococetia  Is  multiplied.       [M.  J.  B.] 

OMPHALEA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Eu- 
phorbiacecB,  consisting  of  trees  or  tall 
woody  climbers,  remarkable  for  the  struc- 
ture of  the  male  flowers.  In  which  the  sta- 
minal  body  is  composed  of  a  mushroom- 
shaped  receptacle  or  disk,  round  the  edge 
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of  which  are  two  three  or  four  sessile  i 
anthers.  The  leaves  ar«  al  temate  or  nearly 
opposite,  large  broad  and  entire ;  the  flow- 
ers  in  terminal  jianicles.  intermixed  with 
narrow  leaf-like  or  coloured  bracts,  each 
bract  having  in  its  axil  a  small  cyme  of  one 
central  female  flower  and  two  or  more 
lateral  male  ones,  or  sometimes  all  are 
males.  There  are  five  species  known,  two 
from  Madagascar,  and  three  from  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America. 
Amongst  the  latter  O.  triandra  has  a  white 
juice,  whicii  turns  black  in  drying,  and  la 
said  to  be  used  either  for  making  ink  or 
as  glue :  and  the  seeds  both  of  that  species 
and  of  O.  diandra  are  eatable,  after  extract- 
ing the  deleterious  or  poisonous  embryo. 
The  O.  diandra  especially,  is  cultivated  in  , 
St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica,  under  the  name 
of  Noisettier  or  Cobnut,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  flavour  of  the  seeds  to  that 
of  tlic  European  nuu 

OMPHALOBIUM.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  trees  and  shru1)s  of  the  family  Connara- 
eece,  met  with  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  The  leaves  are  ter- 
natc  or  pinnate ;  and  the  flowers  in  axillary 
clusters,  or  crowded  together  In  a  panicle 
at  the  end  of  the  branches.  They  have 
much  the  same  structure  as  that  of  Connor 
riis,  but  differ  in  that  the  fruit  consists  of 
five  pods  (fewer  by  abortion),  which  are 
slightly  stalked,  one-celled,  one  or  two- 
seeded,  and  two-valved,  Zebrarwood  is 
stated  by  Schoraburgk  to  be  the  produce 
of  O.  Lambertii,  a  native  of  Guiana.  Gnet- 
tarda  speeiosa,  acinchonaceous  plant,  is  also 
stated  to  furnish  this  wood.      [M.  T.  M.3 

OMPHALODB8.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  Boraginaeece,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  tlie  four  nut-like 
seeds  furnished  with  an  in  flexed  margin 
which  renders  them  cup-shaped.  They 
are  natives  of  Southern  Europe,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  the  Caucasus;  and  several  species 
are  grown  in  English  gardens,  under  the 
name  of  Yenus's  Navelwort.  O.  linifolm 
is  a  common  border  annual  with  linear 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  tinged  with  blue. 
0.vema,t\\c  Petite  Consoudc  of  the  French, 
Is  a  charming  plant  with  creeping  shoots, 
ovate  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  brilliant 
blue  flowers  like  those  of  the  forget-me- 
not  This  is  a  r^rennlal,  and  a  common 
ornament  of  shrubberies  and  cottage  gar- 
dens. [C.  A.  J.J 

OMPHALODTTTM.  The  central  part  of 
the  hilum,  through  which  vessels  pass  into 
the  raphe  or  chalaza. 

ONAGRA0E.E.  (OnagrarUe,  EpfMdacea, 
Circceacea;,  Onagrads.)  A  natural  order  of 
calycifloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Llndley's  myrtal  alliance  of  epigynous 
Exogcns,  consisting  of  herbs  or  shru)>8, 
with  simple  leaves,  and  the  parts  of  the 
flower  usually  tetramerous.  Calyx  tubu- 
lar, the  limb  usually  four-cleft  (sometimes 
two,  three,  or  six)  and  cohering  in  vari- 
ous ways,  the  testlvation  valvate;  |)etals 
usually  of  the  same  number  as  the  caiycine 
segments ;  stamens  usually  four  or  eight, 


epigynous,  the  filaments  distinct;  ovary 
two  to  four-celled,  usually  with  an  eplgy- 
nouB  disc;  ovules anatropal.    Prult  succu- 
lent or  capsular,  one  to  two  or  four-celled. 
They  Inhabit  chiefly  temperate  regions  of  ' 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  are  found  ' 
sparingly  in   Africa.    Some   yield  edible 
fruits,  as  Fuchsia  ;    others  furnish  edible 
roots,  as    (EnoUura    biennis ;    and    both  I 
Trapa  natans  and  T.bicomis,  remarkable  I 
for  their  homed  fruit,  supply  edible  seeds. 
There  are  about  thirty  known  genera,  and 
upwards  of  450  species.  CJ.  H.  B.J 

OXAGRAIBE.    ^Pr.)    CEnoOiera. 
0NA6RES.    (Pr.)    Onagracea. 

ONCIDIUM.  One  of  the  largest  of  tbo 
genera  of  orchids,  comprising  upwards  of 
200  species,  and  exclusively  confined  to 
tropical  America.  As  many  of  the  species 
are  found  growing  at  great  elevations  in 
tlie  mountain  regions,  they  do  not,  tn  cul- 
tivation In  this  country,  require  such  an 
elevated  temperature  as  might  at  first  i>e 
expected ;  Indeed,  O.  Warczetciezii,  which 
grows  on  oaks  in  the  mountains  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Veraguas.  at  ant* levation  of  8,0(X> 
to  10,000  feet,  where  the  thermometer 
stands  at  4(P  Pahrenheit  In  November, 
actually  perishes  as  soon  as  it  descends 
Into  the  warm  zone.  In  its  iMtanical 
features  the  genus  comes  extremely  close 
to  Odontogloamim.  Its  flowers  have  similar 
spreading  sepals  and  equal-sized  petals, 
with  the  two  lateral  sepals  sometimes 
united  beneath  the  lip,  and  the  lip  itself 
continuous  with  the  column  and  tubercled 
or  crested  at  its  base.  The  chief  distinc- 
tion resides  in  the  column  being  shorter, 
and  not  narrowed  at  the  base  like  that  of 
Odonioglosaum. 

O.  Papilio  is  well  known  In  the  orchid- 
houses  of  this  country  by  the  name  of  the 
Butterfly-plant,  a  name  applied  to  it  on 
account  of  the  appearance  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  borne  singly  upon  tiie  ends  of 
ver>'  long  slender  stalks,  and  have  the 
petals  and  hind  sepal  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  lateral  sepals  shorter  and  much 
broader.  It  is  a  native  of  Trinidad  and 
Venezuela.  In  some  species  the  racemes 
or  panicles  of  flowers  are  of  very  great 
length.  This  is  especially  the  case  In  O, 
cMissimum,  a  West  Indian  species,  with 
bright-yellow  and  brown-spotted  flowers, 
in  which  they  arc  thirteen  feet  long ;  in 
O.  eorynephorum,  A  Peruvian  species,  which 
has  twining  scapes  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  feet  long,  bearing  numerous 
flowers,  which  have  dull-brown  sepals, 
pale  cinnamon-and-whitc  petals,  and  a 
deep  crimson-and-white  lip ,  and  in  O. 
falcipetalum,  a  Venezuelan  plant,  which 
has  great  scrambling  panicles  twenty 
feet  long,  with  large  brown  flowers  as 
much  as  three  Inches  in  diameter  Tn  a 
grreat  number  of  them  the  prevailing 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow,  usually 
variegated,  however,  with  other  tints,  but 
in  O.  concolor  the  flowers  are  wholly  yellow, 
and  very  large. 

One  section  of  the  genus  consists  of 
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species  with  what  are  called  terete  (i.e. 
almost  cylindrical)  leaves.  The  most  re- 
marlcable  of  these  is  O.  Sprucei,  found  by 
Mr.  Spruce  on  the  Rio  Negro  In  Brazil, 
where  the  natives  call  it  Rabo  de  Satu  or 
Armadillo's  Tail,  in  allusion  to  these  terete 
leaves,  which  are  between  two  and  three 
feet  long  and  nearly  an  inch  thick,  like  the 
tail  of  some  animal. 

O.  Lanceanum  of  Surinam,  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  species  known,  having 
its  sepals  and  petals  richly  mottled  with 
brown  upon  a  greenish  ground,  and  its  lip 
rose-coloured  and  deep  violet.    It  is  also 


Oucidium  bicalitMum. 


remarkable  for  the  rich  vanilla-liko 
fragrance  of  its  flowers.  The  tubercular 
development  at  the  base  of  the  lip  is 
shown  In  the  accompanying  figure  of  O. 
bicallosum.  fA.  S.] 

.  ONCOBA.  A  genus  of  Flaeourtiacete 
conflned  to  Nubia  and  tropical  Africa,  and 
consisting  of  spiny  trees  with  alternate 
oblonfr  and  serrated  leaves,  white  race- 
mose flowers,  and  a  leathery  berry  the 
pulp  of  which  is  sweet  and  eaten  in  Nubia. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ;  the  calyx 
flve-cleft  and  deciduous ;  the  corolla  has 
five  petals:  the  stylo  is  simple,  and  the 
fruit  encloses  numerous  seeds.       [B.  S.] 

OXCOSPERMA.  The  two  species  of 
Oncosperma,  a  genus  of  Palms,  are  placed 
by  some  botanists  in .  Arecfi.  They  are 
lofty  elegant  palms,  with  slender  spiny 
trunks  marked  with  circular  scars,  termi- 
nal pinnate  leaves  with  very  spiny  sheath- 
ing footstalks,  and  pendulous  flower- 
spikes  springing  from  below  the  leaves 
and  enclosed  in  double  spathes.  The 
flowers  are  unisexual  and  usually  in  threes, 
one  female  between  two  males  upon  the 
lower  part,  and  in  pairs  higher  up;  in 
structure  they  resemble  those  of  Areca, 
except  that  the  males  uniformly  have  six 
stamens  with  short  stout  free  filaments 
and  arrow-shaped  anthers ;  and  the  three 
stigmas  of  the  females  closely  connive. 
The  small  round  one-seeded  fruits  bearing 
the  remains  of  the  stigma  on  one  side  have 
a  granular  (not  fibrous)  flesh  enveloping  a 
thin  shell,  which  closely  adheres  to  the 
seed. 

0.filament08a,the  Nibung  or  Nibong  of 


the  Malays,  is  a  very  elegant  palm  found 
growing  in  masses  in  swampy  places  upon 
the  coasts  of  Malacca,  Sumatra.  Borneo, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  attains  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  has  leaves  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length, 
with  very  numerous  narrow  drooping 
leaflets  about  two  feet  long.  In  Borneo 
the  delicate  white  heart  of  unexpanded 
leaves,  called  the  cabbage,  is  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  vegetable.  The  unsplit  tnitiks 
are  used  for  house-lmllding,  for  posts,  &c., 
and  the  hnrdest  part  of  the  split  trunks  for 
rafters,  flooring,  &c.  [A.  S.] 

ONCOSPORUM.  A  genus  of  South-west  ' 
Australian  I'Uto^poracecp,  having  a  calyx  I 
of  flve  small  leaves,  a  corolla  with  flve 
petals,  flve  stamens  alternate  with  the 
petals,  and  a  short  filiform  style  with  a 
simple  stigma.  These  are  succeeded  by  a 
membranaceous  two-celled  seed-vessel, 
each  cell  containing  from  six  to  ten  seeds. 
It  consists  of  climbing  shrubs  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  white  fiowers  occasionally 
striped  with  purple.  [R.  H,] 

ONE-BERRY.    Paris  quadrifolia. 

ONE-BLADE.    Convallaria  bi/olia, 

ONE-SIDED.  Havingall  theparts  turned 

one  way,  iu  consequence  of  a  twist  In  their 

stalks. 

ONION.  Allium  Cepa.  — ,  BARBADOS. 
Omithogalum  acilloides.  — ,  BOG.  0«- 
munda  regalia,  —.POTATO.  A  variety  of 
Allium  Cepa.  — ,  SEA.  Urginen  SciUa. 
— ,  TREE.  Alliimi  proli/ernm.  — ,  WBtSH. 
Allium  flgtuloBum. 

ONOBROMA.  A  name  given  by  De  Can- 
dolle  to  some  Eastern  species  of  Carthamns 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  on 
account  of  the  outer  fiorets  l>eing  neuter 
without  a  pappus,  whilst  the  hermaphro- 
dite central  ones  have  a  pappus  of  linear 
chaff-like  bristles.  They  are  thistle-like 
plants,  with  yellow  flowers. 

ONOBRYCHIS.  A  handsome  genus  of 
LeguminoscB  of  the  tribe  Papilimiaceoe, 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  its  pinnate 
leaves  without  tendrils,  its  splcate  flowers, 
and  its  wrinkled  one-seeded  legume  or  pod. 
Our  only  British  species  is  0.  sattva,  the 
Common  Sainfoin,  which  occurs  not  unfre- 
quently  on  English  downs  where  the  sub- 
stratum is  calcareous ;  it  is  said,  however, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Sainfoin  has  been  much  cultivated  a:;  a 
shifting  fodder  crop,  especially  on  the 
oolite  soils.  In  which  its  deeply-penetrating 
roots,  by  bringing  up  organic  matter  from 
below,  act  most  beneficially  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thicker  crust  of  soil.  This  crop 
was  formerly  capable  of  holding  on  to  the 
soil  for  as  long  as  eight  years,  but  latterly 
it  has  become  so  mixed  with  bumet  (Pote- 
rinm  Sanguisorba)  as  to  be  very  materially 
injured  as  a  crop,  the  bumet  growing  so 
much  faster  than  the  Sainfoin,  that  the 
land  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  former 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter.  The  mix- 
ture takes  iilace  in  the  seed,  more  especially 
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in  forelgm  samples  ;  for  as  the  weed  and  the 
croivplant  are  harvested  together,  and  the 
two  seeds  are  somewhat  similar  in  colour, 
it  has  escaped  detection  br  the  careless 
and  uneducated  farmer,  and  consequently 
the  seedsman  has  not  been  particular  in 
their  separation.  They  are,  howerer,  very 
different  in  shape.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
errors  of  this  kind  is  to  buy  the  Sainfoin 
seed  decorticated.  The  leaves  of  both 
I  plants  are  pinnate,  but*  the  leaflets  of  the 
!  Sainfoin  are  entire,  whilst  those  of  the 
burnet  have  deep  saw-like  teeth.     [J.  B.] 

i  ONOCLEA.  A  very  distinct  genus  of 
ferns,  associated  with  the  Aapidiea.    The 

I  principal  and  perhaps  only  species  is  O. 
setmbilis,  sometimes  called  the  Sensitive 
Pern,  but  having  no  other  claim  to  this 

!  name  i>eyond  the  fact  of  its  speedily  wither- 
ing when  cut.  This  has  a  creeping  rhi- 
zome, and  dimorphous  fronds,  the  sterile 
ones  pinnato^innatind,  bright-green,  with 
closely  reticulated  veins,  and  the  fertile 
bipianate,  with  small  incurved  Ijacciform 

I  pinnules,  in  which  He  a  few  large  gloliose 
sori  having  a  special  cucullate  induslum 
behind  each.  It  is  North  American,  and 
quite  hardy  in  our  ferneries.  (T.  M.] 

ONOMATOLOGY.  That  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  relates  to  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  construction  of  names. 

ONONIS.  A  numerous  genus  of  Legvr 
minoscBt  abounding  principally  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
None  of  the  species  grow  very  tall,  the  ma- 
jority being  undershrubs  about  two  feet 
high.  They  have  trifoliate  or  rarely  sim- 
ple leaves,  with  the  leaflets  generally 
toothed,  and  the  stipules  adhering  to  the 
leafstalks;  and  solitary  yellow  or  purple 
flowers  growing  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  but  sometimes  forming  terminal 
leafy  racemes.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  five 
narrow  segments ;  the  upper  petal  of  the 

i  papilionaceous  corolla  is  large  and  striated, 
while  the  two  lower  ones  terminate  in  a 
pointed  beak,  and  the  stamens  are  all 
united  Into  a  sheath.  The  pods  are  few- 
seeded  and  usually  inflated. 
O.  arvensia  Is  Indigenous  to  this  country, 

I  where  it  occurs  In  barren  pastures,  on  the 
borders  of  Ill-cultivated  flelds  and  similar 
places.    It  Is  usually  a  low-spreading  un- 
dershrub,    often  with    creeping    under- 
ground   stems,  but   is  sometimes    more 
erect  and  one  or  two  feet  high,  and  has  i 
thorns  when  growing  in  dry  situations.  , 
In  England  Its   most    common  name  is 
Restharrow,  but  in    Sussex,  Hampshire,  | 
and  some  other  counties  it  is  also  c>a1Ied  , 
Cammock ;  and  the  country  people,  having 
the  idea  that  it  communicates  Its  nauseous 
goat-like  odour  to  the  cheese  made  from 
the  milk  of  cows  who  have  eaten  it,  call 
the   cheese  so  tainted  cammocky.     The 
name  Restharrow  has  arisen  from  its  tough 
underground   roots     causing     stoppages 
when  harrowing  or  ploughing  flelds  where 
it  abounds.  [A.  S.] 

ONOPORDON.  A  genus  of  spinous 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe 


Ci/naroeephala,  of  comimnnd  flowers,  and 
distinguished  among  its  congeners  by 
having  a  pilose  pappus,  the  hairs  of  which 
are  at  the  base  united  into  a  ring,  fonr- 
rlbbed  seeds,  and  a  honeycombed  recepta- 
cle. O.  AeatUhium,  or  Ck>tton-thl8tle»  the 
only  English  species,  is  a  common  isray- 
slde  plant,  with  dull-green  woolly  very 
spinous  leaves,  of  which  those  seated  on 
the  stem  are  prolonged  at  the  base  so  a«  to 
run  down  the  stem,  and  give  It  the  appear- 
ance of  being  armed  with  prickles  on  all 
sides.  The  stem  is  three  to  four  feet  high 
or  more,  branched  almre,  and  bears  many 
large  heads  of  dull  purple  flowers,  of  which 
the  involucre  is  nearly  globose  and  very 
spinous.  It  Is  less  common  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  but  according  to  Sir  "W. 
J.  Hooker  it  is  cultivated  in  the  former 
country  as  the  Scottish  thistle.  Some 
foreign  species,  and  among  them  O.  arabi- 
ciim,  are  cultivated  for  the  pictures^que 
effect  produced  by  their  stately  habic  of 
growth,  white  leaves,  and  heads  of  purple 
flowers.  French,  Chardmi  commun ;  Ger- 
man, ZeUMume.  [p.  A.  J.] 

ONOSMA.  A  genus  of  Bcraginaeete,  con- 
sisting of  scabrous  undershrubs,  covered 
with  stiff  white  hairs,  and  havingnumerous 
linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  terminal 
scorpioid  racemes  of  large  yellow  or  pur- 
plish flowers,  with  a  flvc-parted  calyx,  a 
tubular  bell-shaped  corolla  without  scales 
at  the  throat,  exserted  stamens,  and  ovate 
stony  nuts,  affixed  to  the  receptacle  by  a 
flat  base.  The  species  are  found  in  Middle 
Asia,  and  a  few  in  Europe.  [J.  T.  S. J 

ONOSMODIUM.  A  genus  of  BoraginacecB, 
differing  from  Onogma  in  having  a  corolla 
with  a  ventricose  five-parted  limb  of  some- 
what converging  segments.  They  are 
North  American  hispid  herbs,  with  oblong 
ribbed  leaves,  and  white  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish flowers,  with  included  anthers.  The 
nuts  are  ovoid,  swollen,  and  affixed  by  the 
flat  base  to  the  receptacle.  [J.  T.  S.} 

0NYCHACANTHU3  (including  Bravti- 
isia.)  A  genus  of  Acanthaceee,  confined  to 
Mexico  and  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America,  and  consisting  of  two  species, 
O.  Cumingu  alias  Bravaisia  fioriinmda, 
and  O.  Berlanderiamie,  both  large  shrubs 
or  small  trees  of  considerable  beauty.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong,  glabrous,  and 
petiolated.  The  panicle  is  axillary  or  ter- 
minal, and  bears  whitish  or  yellowish 
flowers,  the  calyx  of  which  is  flve-cleft,  and 
the  corolla  nearly  funnel-shaped,  and  en- 
closing four  stamens.  The  capsule  is  ob- 
long.smooth,  two-celled,  and  contains  from 
four  to  eight  seeds.  [B.  aj 

ONYCHIUM.  A  genus  of  pterldeous 
ferns  with  decompound ly  divided  fronds, 
often  of  a  somewhat  membranous  texture, 
and  with  small  narrow  alternate  segments. 
They  are  very  elegant  plants,  and  in  some 
cases,  such  as  O.  auraium,  have  the  fronds 
of  a  somewhat  dimorphous  character.  The 
fertile  segments  are  soriferous  along  their 
margins.  The  sorl  are  linear  or  oblong 
with  continuous  receptacles,  and  membra^ 
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nous  indusia ;  and  being  usually  opposite, 
tlie  indusia  in  the  early  stages  of  growtli 
nearly  meet  across  the  back  of  tlie  little 
segrments  into  wtilcti  the  frond  is  divided. 
It  belongs  to  the  free- veined  PteridMe,  and 
contains  but  three  or  four  species,  found 
chiefly  in  subtropical  and  temperate  India 
and  Japan.  One.  however,  is  Abyssinian, 
and  one  West  Indian.  [T.  MJ 

ONTGENA.    A  curious  genus  of  asco- 
mycetous  Fungi  growing  for  the  most  part 
on  animal  substances,  as  hoofs,  horns,  fea- 
thers, wool,  bones,  &c.,  one  of  which  is 
intimated  by  the  generic  name.    They  look 
like  minute  mostly  stipitate  puffballs,  but 
they  differ  materially  in  their  fruit.    The 
Tulasnes  were  the  first  to  indicate  the  true 
1  structure  in   this   genus.    Whether   the 
j  species  which  grow  on  wood  are  really 
,  closely  allied  must  be  determined  by  future 
]  observation;  at  present  it  would  seem  that 
they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Pilarre  than 
Onygena,  uuIchs  the  latter  genus  should 
prove  to  have  species  with  both  sporlfe- 
rous    and    sporldiiferous    fruit.      Three 
species  at  present  have  occurred  in  Eng- 
land, one  of  which,  occurring  on  bones,  is 
distlnguislied  from  all  the  others  by  the 
absence  of  a  stem.    No  species  has  at  pre- 
'  sent  occurred  out  of  the  northern  heml- 
,  sphere.  [M.  J.  B.] 

OGD-BEG.    An  Indian  name  for^ireca 
I  Catechu. 

I     OOKH.    An  Indian  name  for  the  Sugar 
Ciine. 

OOLUNDOO.    An  Indian  name  for  the 
seed  of  Phaseoliis  radiatus. 

OOLYSIS.    Monstrous   ovular  develop- 
I  ment  in  plants. 

OOMUGGI.     The   Japanese  name  for 
,  Barley. 

I     OOPHORIDIUM.    The  hirger  form   of 
,  spore-case  in  Selaginella. 

1  OORD.  An  Indian  name  for  a  species  of 
Doliclioa. 

OOSP0RAN6IA.    Tn  some  of  the  dark- 

spored  Alg(B,  as  Leathesia  and  Meaoglaea^ 

two  kinds  of  zoospores  of  different  sizes 

j  are  produced  in  separate  organs.    The  or- 

I  gans  which  produce  the  larger  are  by  Thu- 

ret  called  trichosporangia,  and  the  others 

oosporangia.     It  is  not  to  be  imagined 

that  either  of  these  have  the  power  of 

I  impregnation,  as  both  are  reproductive. 

In  CuUeria  there  are  organs  answering  to 

1  antberidia,  which  produce  active  bodies, 

I  which  have  neither  male  functions  nor  do 

they  germinate.    They  seem,  in  fact,  to 

form  a  transition  7>etween  spermatozolds 

and  minute  zoospores.  [M.  J.  B.] 

OOTRUM.     The  Indian  name  for  the 
I  fibre  of  Dannia  extensa. 

I     OOWA.    A  species  of  Barley  grown  on 
'  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej. 

OPAQUE.    The  reverse  of  shining ;  dulL 
Hot  the  reverse  of  transparent. 


OPB6RAPHA.  A  genus  of  lichens  be- 
longing to  the  order  Graphidei,  distin- 
guished by  a  linear  or  elliptic  simple  or 
forked  disk,  surrounded  by  a  distinct  perl- 
thecium.  Taken  in  Us  wider  sense,  it  In- 
cludes the  great  mass  of  those  lichens 
found  growing  on  trees  or  on  rocks,  re- 
sembling JSygterium  In  their  fruit.  Tliey 
are  known  at  once  by  the  strong  resem- 
blance they  bear  to  tlie  characters  of  some 
Oriental  languages.  These  lichens  are  of 
little  practical  importance,  except  in  so  far 
as,  in  company  with  some  other  cortical 
species,  they  help  to  enable  pers<^)n8  to 
distinguish  different  kinds  of  medicinal 
bark.  '  [M.J.  B.J 

OPERA-GIRLS.    Mantisia  aaltaUyria. 

OPERCULUM  (adj.  OPERCULATE). 
The  lid  of  anything,  as  in  the  pitcher  of 
Nepenthea  or  the  fruit  of  LecythU;  more 
especially  the  lid  of  the  spore-case  of  urn- 
mosses. 

OPHELIA.  A  genus  of  Indian  herbs  of 
the  gentian  family,  distinguished  frrmi 
Agathotes  by  the  glandular  pits  at  the  ba^e 
of  the  segments  of  the  corolla  being  un- 
provided with  any  scale,  and  by  the  sta- 
mens, which  are  slightly  dilated  at  the 
base  and  even  adherent  one  to  the  other. 
O.  elegans  is  described  as  a  very  elegant 
species,  with  llglit-bhie  flowers  streaked 
with  veins  of  a  darker  hue.  The  stems  are 
used  as  a  bitter  tonic,  like  those  of  Its  ally, 
the  Chiretta :  see  Agathotks.   [M.  T.  M.] 

OPHIOCARYON.  The  only  species  of 
this  remarkable  genus  Is  O.paradoxim,  a 
large  tree  peculiar  to  British  Guiana,  and 
chiefly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Essequibo  and  its  tributaries.  The  generic 
name  signifies  Snake-nut,  and  alludes  to 
the  curious  form  of  the  embrjo  of  the 
seed,  which  is  spirally  twisted  so  as  to 
closely  resemble  a  colled-up  snake,  the 
radicle  or  rudlmentarj'  root  being  long  and 
gradually  thickening  towards  its  lower 
extremity,  and  the  cotyledons  thin  and 
leafy.  The  tree  has  pinnate  leaves,  and 
Iianlcles  of  minute  flowers,  producing 
roundish  fruits  rather  larger  than  walnuts. 
Some  of  the  flowers  arc  perfect  and  others 
of  one  sex  only;  they  have  Ave  sepals, five 
petals,  ten  stamens,  two  of  them  fertile  and 
opposite  the  Inner  petals,  and  a  two-celled 
ovary.  The  fruits  are  often  sent  to  this 
country  as  curiosities,  under  the  name  of 
Snake-nuts  or  Snake-seeds.  They  are  not 
known  t(»  possess  any  medicinal  properties, 
but  the  singular  snake-like  form  of  the 
embrj'o  has  induced  the  Indians  to  employ 
them  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  veno- 
mous snakes.  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
order  Sapindaceoe.  [A.  S.1 

OPHIODERMA.  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  OphiogloseumpendvXum  tWhXch 
differs  from"  typical  Ophioglossnm  In  having 
the  sterile  branches  fasclaeforin  and  dlcho- 
tomously  forked.  [T.  M.] 

OPHIOGLOSSACEiE.  A  natural  order 
of  ferns,  separated  from  the  Polypodiacece 
by  wanting  the  elastic  ring  which  girts 
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the  spore-cases  of  the  latter;  and  from 
MarattiacetB,  the  only  other  order  of  Filieea, 
by  having  a  straight  instead  of  circi- 
nate  vernation.  They  have,  moreover,  the 
fructifications  marginal,  on  narrow  rachi- 
form  fronds  or  branches  of  the  frond.  The 
order  contains  the  three  genera,  Batry- 
chium,  Helmintho8tadui$^aidOphioglo»aum, 
two  of  whicli  are  represented  in  our  own 
country.  [T.  M.] 

OPBIOGLOSSUM.    The  typical  genus  of 
Ophioglostacea,   distinguished   from   all 


OpliiogloMum  pendulum, 
others  of  that  order  by  having  Its  fructifi- 
cation l>orne  in  the  form  of  spikes,  the 
spore-cases,  which  are  merely  globose  re- 
cesses placed  in  a  single  line  side  by  side 
along  the  two  margins  of  the  spike,  being 
connate  with  the  latter,  and  bursting  hori- 
zontally Into  two  equal  hemispherical 
valves :  hence  the  spike,  after  bursting, 
has  Che  appearance  of  being  notched  at 
regular  short  Intervals  along  its  two  edges. 
These  spikes  terminate  elttier  a  separate 
frond,  as  in  O.  Bergerianwn,  or  else  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  frond,  as  in  O.  vulga- 
tnm;  or  sometimes,  as  In  O.  palmatiim, 
several  fertile  spikes  branch  out  from  the 
same  frond.  The  leafy  sterile  fronds  arc 
everywhere  reticulated.  The  species  are 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  from  the 
torrid  to  the  arctic  zones,  and  being  of 
simple  structure  are  not  readily  discrimi- 
nated. Indeed,  some  botanists  go  so  far 
as  to  regard  the  greater  part  of  them  as 
forms  of  a  single  species,  our  common 
Adder*g-tongue,  0.  vulgatum.  [T.  M.] 

OPHIOMERIS.  A  small  leafless  plant 
found  on  decayed  trunks  of  trees  in  the 
deep  shady  forests  of  Brazil,  forming  a 
genus  of  Burmanniacece.  It  appears  to  be 
seldom  above  two  inches  high,  and  Is  re- 
markable for  Its  obllQuely  pear-shaped  pe- 
rianth tube  with  the  three  inner  lobes  long 
subulate  and  incurved,  as  In  the  allied 
Asiatic  genus  Thismia,trom  which  it  differs 


OPHIOPOGON.  A  genus  of  Liliaeea 
from  China  and  Japan,  consistbig  of  herbs, 
with  linear  ensiform  leaves,  and  racemes 
of  sultsecund  flowers  terminating  the  two- 
edged  scape.  The  perianth  is  adherent  to 
the  ovary  at  the  base,  with  a  six-parted 
rotate  limb  ;  stamens  six  with  dilated  fila- 
ments ;  fruit  a  one-celled  one-seeded  berry, 
or  with  several  seeds,  at  length  exposed 
by  the  rupture  of  the  ovary.  [J.  T.  8.] 

OPHTORHIZA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacea 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek  words 
ophis,  a  snake,  and  rhizot  root :  the  roots  of 
some  species  being  reputed  cures  for  snake- 
bites. It  contains  a  considerable  numlier 
of  species,  usually  dwarf  pereunlal  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby  plants,  all  of  them  limited 
to  tropical  and  eastern  subtropical  Asia. 
The  leaves  are  opposite  and  often  unequal, 
and  the  flowers  sessile  in  a  single  row 
along  one  side  of  the  branches  of  terminal 
(rarely  axillary)  flower-stalks.  The  short 
top-shaped  calyx  has  five  persistent  teeth, 
and  the  corolla  a  slender  tube,  flve-lohed 
at  the  top,  with  the  edges  valvate  in  the 
bud.  The  capsules  are  broad,  flat,  and  two- 
celled. 

In  most  countries  where  venomous 
snakes  abound,  the  natives  highly  extol 
the  roots  of  some  plant  as  a  certain  remedy 
for  their  bites;  but  these  seldom  prove  effi- 
cacious In  the  hands  of  European  practi- 
tioners, and  are  often  found  to  have  ac- 
quired their  reputation  from  their  snake- 
like form  rather  than  from  their  physical 
properties.  Amongst  others  the  roots  of 
O.  MungoB  are  thus  used  by  the  Cingalese 
and  the  natives  of  India ;  they  are  most 
intensely  bitter,  and  may  possess  some 
medicinal  virtues.  The  plant  is  also  a  na- 
tive of  Java,  Sumatra,  Penang,  &c.,  and  is 
called  Earth-gall  by  the  Malays  from  Its 
bitterness.  [A.  &J 

OPHIOXYLON.    A  genus  of  dogbanes. 


Ophioxylon  sorpentinum. 


In  its  free  stamens  and  the  almost  lateral    distinguished  by  having  a  funnel-shaped 
orifice  of  the  perianth.  '  corolla  the  border  of  which  Is  five-cleft 
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and  nblfqoe,  short  sumens  Inserted  In 
the  middle  of  the  tQT)e,  and  a  short  slender 
style  ending  In  a  round  bead.  The  only 
species  is  O.  terpentinumt  a  native  of  the 
Bast  Indies,  a  climbing  shrub  with  leaves 
in  whorls.  The  name  Is  from  the  Greek 
words  for  *  serpent  'and  '  wood,'  In  allusion 
to  the  twisted  root  and  stems.        [6.  D.] 

OPHTRA,  or  OPHIRIA.  A  synonym  of 
Grubbia,  applied  by  recent  authors  to  one 
of  the  sections  of  that  genus. 

OPHIURIS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Rottboellem.  The  inflores- 
cence is  in  solitary  or  compound  spikes: 
spikelets  one  or  two-flowered,  the  inferior 
sterile,  the  superior  fertile;  glumes  two, 
the  lowest  thick  and  leathery,  flveto  seven- 
iierved,the  nerves  often  obsolete ;  the  upper 
thill  and  paper-like,  two  to  three-nerved ; 
stamens  three;  styles  two.  Steudel  de- 
scribes nine  species,  which  are  either  tro- 
pical or  subtropicaL  [D.  IL] 

OPHRT8.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
with  the  habit  of  OrchU,  but  the  flowers 
have  no  spur,  and  the  lip  is  usually  very 
convex  resembling  more  or  less  the  body 
of  a  bee  or  other  insect.  Hence  the  names 
of  Bee-orchis,  Spider-orchis,  &&,  under 
which  they  are  popularly  known.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  species  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  they  are  often  found  there  in  great 
abundance  in  spring  and  the  early  part  of 
summer.  In  Britain  we  have  but  few,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  O.  api/era,  or 
Common  Bee-orchis  with  a  broad  very  con- 
vex Up  of  a  rich  velvety  brown,  and  O.  mus- 
a/era  or  Fly-orcbls  with  an  oblong  purplish 
brown  lip  with  pale  marks  in  the  centre. 
Both  grow  in  dry  pastures  chiefly  in  the 
south-eastern  counties. 

OPIUM.  The  Inspissated  juice  of  Papa- 
ver  tomwfferum,  — ,  LETTDCB.  Lactu- 
rarium,  the  juice  of  Lactuca  »ativa  and 
L  virosa. 

OPLISMENUGL  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicece,  now  Included 
m  Panieum.  Only  one  of  the  species  is 
British,  namely,  O.  Cruagalli^  better  known 
as Panievm  or Echinochloa  Orus  galli,  which 
occurs  sparingly  on  the  southern  eoafst  of 
England.  [D.  M.] 

OPOBALSAMUM.  An  oleo-resln  obtain- 
ed from  Balsamodendron  gileadensiat  and 
B.  Opobalaamum. 

OPOCHALA.  Pentarleihra  macrophytla, 
an  oil-yielding  plant  of  W.  Tropical  Africa. 

OPOIDIA.  Dr.  Lindley  has  described  a 
Persian  herbaceous  plant  under  this  name, 
and  considers  It  to  form  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
lifertB.  It  has  a  tall  stout  erect  stem,  with 
decurreut  pinnate  leaves ;  the  general  um- 
bels unsurrounded  by  bracts,  the  partial 
ones  having  an  involucel  of  many  bracts ; 
the  calyx  obscurely  flve-toothed,  and  the 
petals  yellowish.  Fruit  cylindrical  or  oval, 
with  three  ridges,  and  having  a  large  oil- 
channel  beneath  each  furrow,  and  a  smaller 


one  beneath  each  ridge.  O.  galbanifera  was 
so  named  under  the  idea  that  it  produced 
the  foetid  gum-resin  known  as  galbanum, 
but  this  seems  open  to  doubt.    [M.  T.  M.] 

O  POP  AN  AX.  Dioscorides  and  other 
Greek  writers  mention  a  medicinal  plant 
under  this  name,  which  is  used  by  botanists 
to  designate  a  gentts  of  VmbelHferee,  re- 
presented by  a  single  species,  O.  Chiro- 
niunit  a  plant  six  or  seven  feet  in  height, 
resembling  the  parsnip,  and  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  bi- 
pinnate,  with  unequal  heart-shaped  seg- 
ments and  crenated  margins;  and  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  in  compound  umbels, 
with  both  partial  and  general  involucres, 
an  undeveloped  calyx-limb,  and  roundish 
petals,  with  the  point  bent  Inwards.  The 
fruit  is  thin,  flattened  from  Imck  to  front, 
each  half  with  three  thread-like  ridges, 
and  three  oil-channels  in  each  furrow,  with 
six  others  on  the  surface  that  adjoins  the 
other  half-fruit.  The  plant  yields  a  milky 
juice,  which  dries  into  a  gum-resin,  having 
similar  properties  to  those  possessed  by 
ammoniacnm,  but  is  now  scarcely  used. 
The  plant  is  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there  in  botanic  gardens,  but  is  of  no 
ornamental  value.  [M.  T.  M.] 

OPORANTHUS.  A  genus  of  AmarylUda- 
cete,  founded  on  tlie  AmaryUU  lutea,  a  very 
pretty  dwarf  autumn-flowering  bulbous 
plant  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  has  round- 
ish bulbs,  hlemal  lorate  leaves,  and  one- 
flowered  scapes,  supporting  the  pure  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  crocus-like  in  shape  but 
larger.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  solid 
scape,  by  the  short  funnel-shaped  tube 
of  its  cupless  regular  perianth,  and  by  its 
filaments  being  Inserted  equally  within 
the  mouth  of  the  perianth  tube.     [T.  M.] 

OPORINIA.    Lemdodim. 

OPPOSITE.  Placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
some  other  body  or  thing  and  on  the  same 
plane.  Thus,  when  leaves  are  opposite, 
they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem ; 
when  petals  are  opposite,  they  are  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  flower ;  and  so  on. 

OPPOSITIFOLIUS.  Opposite  a  leaf,  that 
is  to  say,  growing  on  the  side  of  a  stem 
opposite  to  that  on  which  a  leaf  grows ; 
also  applied  to  leaves  opposite  each  other. 

OPUNTIACE-B.  The  same  as  Cadaeea 
(which  see).  One  of  the  divisions  of  this 
order  receives  the  name  of  Opuntidoe. 

OPUNTIA.  The  Prickly  Pears  form  a 
most  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  and  flfty  species,  con- 
fined to  the  American  continent,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  order.  Inhabiting  hot  dry 
places.  They  abound  chiefly  in  Mexico  and 
Oallfomla  in  the  northern,  «nd  in  Brazil, 
Chill, and  Peru  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
All  the  species  are  more  or  less  fleshy,  es- 
pecially while  young ;  but  as  they  get  old 
most  of  them  form  a  short  round  woody 
trunk,  and  the  older  branches  also  become 
hardened.  They  are  erect  or  decumbent, 
and  seldom  grow  higher  than  eight  or  ten 
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feet,  nearly  all  being  more  or  leas  armed 
with  strong  sharp  spines.  A  few  have 
jointless  cylindrical  stems  and  branches, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  have  both 
the  stems  and  branches  jointed,  the  joints 
being  generally  thick  and  flat  and  some- 
what resembling  leaves  in  form :  but  the 
true  leaves  are  very  small  and  fleshy,  and 
soon  drop  off,  being  found  only  on  the 
young  branches,  one  being  seated  under 
each  of  the  tufts  of  bristles  and  spines 
with  which  the  branches  are  furnished, 
and  from  which  also  the  flowers  arise. 
These  latter  are  usually  of  a  yellow  or  red- 
dish orange-colour,  and  remain  open  for 
several  days.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
undistinguishabie,  the  outer  or  sepal-like 
segments  being  narrow  and  often  green, 
but  passing  gradually  into  the  petal-like 
ones,  which  are  broad,  coloured,  and  widely 
expanded;  the  numerous  free  stamens  are 
shorter  than  the  petals,  but  almost  as  long 
as  the  cylindrical  style,  and  the  stigma  has 
from  five  to  seven  thick  erect  rays.  The 
fruits  are  pear  oregg-shaped,  with  a  broad 
scar  at  the  top  left  by  the  falling-away  of 
the  flower,  and  more  or  less  covered  with 
tufts  of  small  spines,  their  fleshy  rind 
enclosing  numerous  somewhat  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  nestling  in  pulp. 


Opuntia  Tulgarii. 

Tuna  is  a  Spanish-American  name  given 
to  several  Opuntlas,  but  botanists  have 
adopted  it  as  the  scientific  name  of  asingle 
species,  O.  Tuna,  a  native  of  various  parts 
of  America,  from  Quito  to  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies,  from  some  of  which  countries 
it  has  been  introduced  into,  and  now  grows 
abundantly  in.  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  &c.  It  is 
one  of  the  tallest  growing  species,  having, 
when  old,  an  erect  woody  stem  sometimes 
as  much  as  twenty  feet  high,  and  jointed 
branches  from  four  to  eight  or  more  inches 
long,  of  an  oval  or  oblong  form,  and  having 
distant  bundles  of  spines  growing  from 
bristly  cushions,  each  bundle  consisting  of 
from  four  to  six,  or  sometimes  fewer,  stiff 
unequal  spreading  yellowish  spines.  It 
has  dull  reddish-orange  flowers,  and  pro- 
duces pear-shaped  fleshy  fruits  two  or  three 
inches  long  and  of  a  rich  carmine  colour 
when  ripe.   The  Tuna,  on  account  of  Its 


prickly  nature,  is  much  used  for  hedges, 
and  In  Mexico  it  is  cultivated  for  rearing 
the  cochineal  insect  (see  Nopalea),  besides 
which  several  parts  are  turned  to  useful 
account.  The  sweet  juicy  fruits,  called 
Prickly  Pears,  are  extensively  eat«n  and 
greatly  esteemed  for  their  cooling  proper- 
ties; they  contain  an  abundance  of  sac- 
charine matter,  and  sugar  has  been  made 
from  them  in  Sicily ;  at  Naples  their  juice 
is  used  as  a  water-colour,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  for  colouring  confectionery ;  while 
in  Mexico  a  beverage  called  Colinche  is 
prepared  from  them.  The  old  branches  and 
stems  contain  a  network  consisting  of  an- 
nual layers  of  hard  woody  fibres,  of  which 
the  French  in  Algiers  make  various  orna- 
mental articles,  such  as  vases,  fancy  bas- 
kets, flower-trays,  &c,  and  even  use  it  for 
veneering. 

O.vulgaris  has  likewise  been  Introduced 
from  America,  and  become  naturalised  in 
Southern  Europe,  the  Canaries,  and 
Northern  Africa.  [A.  SO 

ORACH,  or  ORACHE.  An  old-fashioned 
potherb,  Atriplex  hortensis. 

ORANGE.  Citrus  Aurantium,  which  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  grateful  of  fruits, 
the  Orange  of  commerce.  — ,  BERGA- 
MOT.  Citnis  Bergamia.  -,  HORNED.  A 
monstrous  form  of  Citrus  Aurantium,  hav- 
ing the  carpels  separated.  — ,  MANDARIN. 
The  Chinese  name  for  a  large-fruited  deep- 
coloured  variety  of  orange.  —,  JAMAICA. 
Glycosmis  eitrifolia.  — ,  MOCK.  Philadel- 
phus  coronarius.  — ,  NATIVE,  of  Australia. 
Citriobatus.  — ,  OSAGE.  Madura  auran- 
tiaca.  — ,  QUITO.  The  berries  of  iSotanum 
quitotnse.  —.SEVILLE.  Citrus Bigaradia. 
— ,  SWEET.  Citrus  Aurantium,  — ,  WILD. 
Drypetes  glauca. 

ORANGE  COLOUR.  The  same  as  apricot 
colour,  but  redder ;  as  in  a  ripe  orange. 

ORANGER.  (Pr.)  Citrus.  —  DESOZA- 
GE8.  Madura  aurantiaca.  —  DU  SAVE- 
TIER.    Solanum  Pseudo-capsicum. 

ORANGE-ROOT.    Hydrastis  canadensis. 

ORANGE-THORN.  A  colonial  name  for 
Citriobattis. 

ORANIA.  A  genus  of  palms  containing 
only  two  species,  one  of  which  is  a  native 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  other  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca.  Both  have  tall  un- 
armed closely-ringed  stems,  crowned  with 
a  dense  head  of  large  pinnat«  leaves,  the 
leaflets  of  which  are  of  oblique  form  and 
irregrularly  toothed  or  jagged  at  their  tips. 
The  flower-spikes  are  enclosed  in  double 
spathes,  the  inner  of  which  Is  woody  and 
completely  closed,  but  ultimately  burats 
along  one  side,  and  the  outer  two-keeled 
and  open  at  the  top ;  the  flowere  are  uni- 
sexual, the  upper  portion  of  the  spike  being 
occupied  by  male  flowers  In  pairs,  and  the 
lower  by  solitary  females  between  two 
males.  Tlie  Mahiyan  species,  O.  macrocla- 
dus,  is  called  Ebool  by  the  natives.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  uses  of  either  it,  or  the  New 
Guinea  species,  O.  regalis.  [A.  S.] 
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ORBEA.  A  name  given  by  Hawortb  to 
some  of  the  species  of  ^xtpelia,  bat  not 
generally  adopted. 

ORBICULAR.  Perfectly  circular ;  as  tbo 
leaf  of  Cotyledon  orbicular$. 

ORBICULUS.  The  fleshy  ring  formed 
by  the  stamens  of  Stapelum.  The  circular 
bodies  found  In  the  cup  of  a  Nidularia. 

ORBIGNTA.  Two  Bolivian  palms,  one 
with  a  tall  stem  and  the  other  dvrarf,  and 
perhaps  a  third  little-known  species  from 
Brazil,  are  comprehended  in  this  genus, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  sectiou  of  palms 
as  the  cocoanut.  The  leaves  are  pinnate, 
and  the  flower-spikes  simply  branched  and 
enclosed  In  double  spathes,  the  Inner  of 
which  is  completely  closed  while  young. 
Some  spikto  bear  male  flowers  only,  and 
others  both  female  and  perfect  ones.  The 
fruit  has  a  fibrous  husk  enclosing  a  hard 
bony  stone.  0.  phaleratat  the  Cusi  or  Cu- 
Blch  palm  of  Bolivia,  is  a  tall-stemmed 
plant  with  large  rather  erect  pinnate 
leaves,  which  the  Indians  use  for  building 
and  thatching  their  huts,  and  for  weaving 
Into  bats  and  mats.  They  also  obtain  a 
fatty  oil  from  the  seeds,  and  use  it  for 
anointing  their  hair.  Each  fruit  contains 
from  three  to  seven  seeds,  but  the  stone 
in  which  they  are  enclosed  is  so  hard  that 
they  are  extracted  with  difllculty.  CA.  SJ 

ORBILLA.  Such  a  shield  as  Is  found  in 
lichens  of  the  genus  Usnea. 

ORCANETTE.  (Fr.)  AlkarmatVaeUiriax 
also  Onosma,  —  JAUNE.  Onovma  eehir 
oUU». 

ORCHELLA-WEED.  The  name  of  seve- 
ral species  of  Boccella,  a  genus  of  lichens 
celebrated  for  their  valuable  properties  as 
dye-weeds.  These  vary  much  in  value  ac- 
cording to  their  species,  or  rather  varieties 
(for  authors  have  most  needlessly  multi- 
plied species),  and  the  country  in  which 
they  grow,  that  from  Angola  being  the 
most  valuable  and  at  the  same  time  most 
economical,  a  matter  of  much  consequence 
when  the  high  price  is  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. Some  specimens  were  exhibited 
from  Ceylon  In  1851  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
whose  estimated  value  was  3802.  per  ton. 
Two  kinds  of  orsellic  acid  and  erythric  acid 
are  the  chemical  substances  on  which  their 
dyeing  properties  depend.  Orchella-weed 
Is  found  on  the  maritime  rocks  of  hot  or 
warm  temperate  regions.  In  Great  Britain 
it  Is  confined  to  the  south.  In  India  It  is 
found  occasionally  on  the  trunks  of  the 
Mango,  and  a  similar  habitat  produces  a 
species  In  Algiers.  The  flat  and  cylindrical 
forms  run  so  much  into  each  other  that 
the  distinction  of  species  la  a  matter  of 
some  difllculty.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ORCHIDIUM.    Calypso. 

ORCHIDOPUNKIA.    Cryptarrhena. 

ORCHIDACBJE.  (Orchidea,  Orchids.')  A 
natural  order  of  Endogens,  the  type  of  the 
orchidal  alliance,  in  which  they  are  dlstin- 
guiahed  by  their  Irregular  gynandrous 


flowers  and  parietal  placental.  They  are 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  in 
temperate  countries  assuming  a  terrestrial 
habit,  in  warmer  latitudes  growing  on  trees 
(epiphytes),  or  flxlng  themselves  to  stones. 
Their  roots  are  flbrous  and  fasciculated, 
or  fleshy.or  tuber-like  and  filled  with  starch 
or  horny  nodules  of  bassorin.  Their  stems 
are  sometimes  annual,  sometimes  peren- 
nial and  woody,  and  sometimes  pseudo- 
bulbous  ;  their  leaves  are  flat,  terete  or 
equitant,  generally  sheathing ;  and  their 
flowers  are  Irregular,  extremely  variable  in 
form,  and  often  most  gratefully  fragrant. 
The  flowers  consist  of  three  sepals,  equal 
at  the  base,  or  variously  extended  there: 
three  petals  placed  between  the  sepals,  the 
Uteral  usually  similar  to  the  dorsal  sepal; 
the  third,  called  the  lip  or  Ubellum,  usually 
larger  than  the  petals,  and  quite  unlike 
them  in  form,  homed  or  furnished  with 
various  appendages,  occasionally  moveable 
as  if  spontaneously,  now  and  then  con- 
tracted so  as  to  form  separate  parts,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  called  the  hypochil, 
the  highest  the  epichil,  and  the  middle  one 
the  mesochil.  The  stamens  and  style  are 
consolidated  into  a  central  body  called  the 
column;  and  of  the  three  stamens  the  cen- 
tral only  Is  perfect,  except  in  Cypripediunit 
where  the  central  is  abortive  and  the  two 
lateral  perfect.  The  pollen  is  powdery,  or 
collected  into  grains,  or  adhering  in  wedges 
tied  together  by  an  elastic  material,  or  con- 
solidated into  masses  of  a  waxy  texture 
and  flxed  number,  the  masses  either  free 
or  adhering  by  a  caudicle  to  a  gland  be- 
longing to  the  apex  (or  rostellum)  of  the  i 
stigmas,  which  latter  are  usually  confluent  ! 
in  a  hollow  mucous  disk.  The  ovary  is  I 
adherent,  one-celled ;  the  capsule  very  rare- 
ly fleshy,  indehiscent  and  pod-shaped,  usu- 
ally breaking  up  Into  six  dry  woody  rigid 
valves  with  horizontal  cells,  of  which  three 
only  bear  the  innumerable  very  minute 
seeds  which  have  a  loose  netted  skin. 

The  order  owes  Its  chief  peculiarities  to 
the  consolidation  of  stamens  and  pistil 
into  one  common  mass,  called  the  column ; 
to  the  suppression  of  all  the  anthers,  ex- 
cept one  in  the  mass  of  the  order,  or  two 
in  CypripedecBi  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  its  pollen,  and  the  anther  which  contains 
it;  and  to  the  very  general  development 
of  one  of  the  inner  leaves  of  the  perianth 
or  petals  in  an  excessive  degree,  or  in  an 
unusual  form.  The  irregularity  of  the  la- 
bellum,  however,  disappears  in  such  genera 
as  Thelymitrut  Paxtoniat  Hexiaea,  and 
others ;  but  irregularity  is  predominant, 
and  the  flowers  assume  such  unusual 
flgures  that  there  is  scarcely  a  common 
reptile  or  insect  to  which  some  of  them 
have  not  been  likened. 

The  Irritability  of  the  labellum  is  otfe  of 
the  curious  peculiarities  of  these  plants. 
This  is  seen  in  different  species  of  Pterosty- 
lis,  MegacUnium,  and  Bolbophyllum.  In 
Caleaiianigrita  the  column  is  a  boat-shaped 
box  resembling  a  lower  lip ;  the  labellum 
forms  a  lid  that  exactly  fits  it,  and  Is  hinged 
on  a  claw  which  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
column ;  when  the  flower  opens,  the  label- 
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lum  turns  round  within  the  column,  and 
falls  back,  so  that,  the  flower  being  invert- 
ed, it  stands  fairly  over  the  latter.  The 
moment  a  small  insect  touches  its  point, 
the  Iat>ellum  makes  a  sudden  revolution, 
bringrs  the  point  to  the  bottom  of  the  co- 
lumn, p;issingr  the  anther  In  its  way,  and 
thus  makes  prisoner  any  insect  which  the 
box  will  hold.  When  it  catches  an  insect 
it  remains  shut  while  its  prey  continues  to 
move  about,  but  if  no  capture  is  made  the 
Hd  soon  recovers  its  position.  DrakeeaeUu- 
tica  and  Spiciiiaa  eiliata  are  other  species 
with  remarkable  moveable  appendages. 

Orchids  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world,  except  upon  the  verge  of  tbe 
frozen  xone,  and  in  climates  of  excessive 
dryness.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica they  grow  everywhere,  in  groves, 
marshes,  and  meadows;  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  they  abound  in  similar  situa- 
tions; but  in  the  hot  damp  parts  of  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  in  Madagascar  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  in  the  damp  and 
humid  forests  of  Bnucil,  in  tbe  warm  mild 
parts  of  Oentral  America  and  Western 
Mexico,  in  the  damp  tropical  parts  of  India, 
and  on  the  lower  mountains  of  Nepal,  they 
flourish  in  the  greatest  variety  and  profu- 
sion, no  longer  seeking  their  nutriment 
from  the  soil,  but  clinging  to  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  trees,  to  stones  and  bare  rocks, 
where  they  vegetate  among  ferns  and  other 
shade-loving  plants  in  countless  thousands. 

The  Orchidaeea  are  divided  into  seven 
tribes,  upon  characters  derived  from  the 
stamiual  apparatus,  thus  :— 

*  Anther  one  only  ;  pollen  masses  waxy— 

Malaxea :  no  caudicle  or  separable  stig- 
matic  gland. 

Epidendrea :  a  distinct  caudicle,  but  no 
separable  stigmatic  gland. 

Vandeae:  a  distinct  caudicle,  united  to 
a  stigmatic  gland. 
»«  Anther   one  only;    pollen  powdery, 
granular,  or  sectile— 

Ophrea  :  anther  terminal,  erect. 

Arelhusea:  anther  terminal,  opercular. 

NeotUa:  anther  dorsal. 
•«•  Antbers  tyro—Cj/pripedetB. 

The  nutritive  substance  called  salep  has 
been  prepared  from  the  subterraneous  suc- 
culent roots  of  Orchia  mascida  and  various 
species  of  the  ophreous  division,  and  in 
India  from  the  tubers  of  a  species  of  Eu- 
lophia ;  it  is  said  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  a  chemical  principle  called  bassorin.  The 
viscidity  of  the  tuber  of  Aplectrum  hyetnale 
is  such  that  it  is  called  putty-root  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  used  for  cement- 
ing earthenware.  The  substance  called 
vanilla  in  the  shops,  which  is  the  dried  fruit 
of  Vanilla  planifolia  and  other  species, 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  essential  oil, 
and  a  good  deal  of  benzoic  acid,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  aromatlcs  known  ; 
it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate, 
of  liqueurs,  and  of  various  articles  of  con- 
fectionery. 

For  various  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  structure  of  the  flowers  of 
these  plants,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 


Darwin's  book.  On  the  Fertilisation  of  Or- 
ehids.  [T.  M.3 

ORCHIDS.  The  popular  name  of  the  Or- 
ehidaceoit  or  Orchis  family. 

ORCHIL,  ARCHIL,  ORCHAL,  or  OR- 
CHILL.  Various  names  for  the  dye  pre- 
pared from  Orchellvweed.  Two  varieties 
occur :  the  one  blue,  formed  by  steeping 
the  weed  in  some  ammonlacal  liquor, 
as  urine,  in  a  covered  wooden  vessel: 
the  other  red,  made  in  earthen  jars  in  a 
room  heated  by  steam.  Both  are  sold  iu 
the  liquid  form,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
name,  are  of  a  more  or  less  decided  red.  — , 
BURMESE.  A  dye-stuff  prepared  in  Bur- 
mah,  from  Roccella  phycopsta.     [M.  J.  B.] 

ORCHIS.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
which  comprises  the  largest  number  and 
the  commonest  of  the  European  species, 
and  which  has  thus  given  its  name  to  the 
I  whole  order.  The  species  arc  all  perennials, 
I  although  the  whole  plant  dies  down  and  is 
renewed  in  the  course  of  each  year,  for  the 
I  rootstock  produces  each  year  a  fleshy  tu- 
bercule  by  the  side  of  the  decaying  one  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  following  year's 
stem  shooting  from  the  top  of  the  new  tu- 
bercule.  The  herbaceous  erect  stem  is  leafy 
at  the  iMise,  with  a  terminal  spike  of  flow- 
ers, usually  red  or  purple,  but  occasionally 
white  or  greenish.  The  Ave  sepals  and 
petals  are  nearly  equal,  the  upper  sepal  or 
all  three  often  arching  over  the  petals  ; 
tbe  lip,  either  dilated  at  the  top  or  three- 
lobed,  is  always  produced  at  the  base  un- 
derneath into  a  spur  or  pouch .  The  anther 
Is  on  the  face  of  the  column,  the  two  cells 
converging  at  the  base,  each  cell  contain- 
ing one  pollen-mass,  contracted  below  into 
a  short  stalk,  terminating  in  a  gland.  Tbe 
species  are  most  numerous  in  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia,  with  only  a  very  few  in 
North  America ;  the  British  ones  arc  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  ten  to  flfteen  spe- 
cies, according  to  tbe  extent  attributed  by 
different  botanists  to  the  genus  itself,  or 
to  the  Individual  species. 

0.  maeulata  and  0.  latifolia,  two  species 
very  closely  allied  to  each  other,  are 
amongst  tbe  commonest  in  our  meadows, 
pastures,  and  open  woods.  The  tul^ers  are 
rather  flat  and  divided  into  two  or  three 
flnger-like  lobes,  the  leaves  often  marked 
with  dark  spots  or  blotches,  the  flowers 
more  or  less  pink.  In  a  dense  spike,  with 
the  lower  bracts  almost  always  longer  than 
the  ovary,  and  in  O.  latffolia  exceeding  the 
flowers ;  the  lip  is  broad  and  spotted  or 
variegated,  and  the  spur  nearly  as  long  as 
the  ovary.  O.  viaacula^  found  In  rich  moist 
meadows  and  shady  places.  Is  a  much  hand- 
somer plant,  with  entire  tubers,  and  showy 
flowers  in  a  loose  spike,  varying  from  a 
bright  plnklsh-purple  to  flesh-colour.  0. 
laxifiora,  more  common  on  the  Continent, 
but  notfound  nearer  to  us  than  the  Channel 
Islands,  is  like  It  but  still  handsomer,  with 
richly  coloured  flowers.  O.  militaris,  with 
its  two  allied  species  or  varieties,  O.fusea 
andO.  tephrosanthos,  is  another  very  hand- 
some species,  with  a  dense  oblong  spike  of 
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variegrated  flowers,  and  a  rather  short  spur. 
It  Is  scarce  in  Britain,  being  limited  to  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  Thames  from 
Berkshire  downwards ;  and  on  the  conti- 
nent Is  seldom  found  in  large  numbers, 
usually  scattered  over  hilly  pastures  or  the 
borders  of  woods.  O.  tutulata  is  a  small 
species  remarkable  for  the  dense  spike  of 
small  flowers,  the  deep  purple  of  the  unex- 
panded  ones  giving  it  a  burnt  or  scorched 
appearance.  O.  Morio,  one  of  the  common- 
est continental  ones  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. Is  only  to  be  met  with  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England.  O.  co- 
riophora,  a  continental  species  with  green- 
and-brown  variegated  flowers,  is  remark- 
able for  having  three  varieties,  the  com- 
mon one  with  a  strong  smell  of  bugs, 
another  quite  inodorous,  and  the  third 
sweet-scented.  O.  hircina,  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  Its  spur,  Is  often  placed 
in  the  genus  Aeeras ;  it  has  a  curious  strap- 
like linear  greenish  iabellum,  spirally 
rolled  Inwards  in  the  bud,  and  In  the  ex- 
panded flower  hanging  down  to  the  length 
of  above  an  inch.  It  grows  usually  in  al- 
most Isolated  specimens,  and  is  scarce  In 
Britain.  O.  pyramidalis  and  O.  eonopsea, 
with  dense  spikes  of  small  pink  flowers, 
have  a  very  long  slender  spur ;  although 
in  many  respects  very  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  they  are  now  usually  placed  In  dis- 
tinct genera,  the  one  In  AnacamptiSt  the 
other  in  Gymnadenia.  Both  are  natives  of 
Britain  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  tubers  of  Orchises  abound  in  a 
nutritive  starch,  which  is  extensively  pre- 
pared in  some  parts  of  Turkey,  from  some 
of  our  common  species,  and  sent  to 
Western  Europe  under  the  name  of  Salep. 

ORCHIS,  BEE.  Ophrys  apifernL  — , 
BELL.  Codonorchis.  — ,  BOO.  Malaxia. 
— ,  BUTTERFLY.  Habenaria.  -,  CRANB- 
PLT.  TipfUaria.  — ,  DOG.  Cynorchig, 
— ,  DRONE.  Ophrys fvudfera,  — ,  EARLY. 
Orchis  nuueula.  — ,  FALSE.  PUxianthera. 
— ,  FLY.  Ophrys  muscifera.  — ,  FROG. 
Peristyltisviridis.  -,  GREEN-MAN.  Aceras 
mUhropophora.  — ,  HAIR.  Trichosma. 
— ,  HAND.  OrehU  mncukUa.  — ,  LIZARD. 
Orchis  hireijta.  — ,  MAN.  Aceras  anthro- 
pophora.  — ,  MEADOW.  Orchis  Morio. 
— ,  MEDUSA'S-HEAD.  Cirrhopetalum  Me- 
dnsoB.  — ,  MONKEY.  OrchU  tephrosanthos. 
— ,  MUSK.  Herminium  Monorchis.  — , 
SPIDER.  Ophrys  aranifera  and  arachnir 
tes. 

ORCHIS  BARBE-DE-BOUO.  (Fr.)  Or- 
chis hircina.  —  BOUFFON.  Orchis  Mo- 
rio.   —    BOURDON.     Ophrys    arachnites. 

—  MILITAIRE  GRANDE.     Orchis  fusca. 

—  MILITAIRE  PETITE.  Orchis  tutulata. 

—  PALMfi.    Orchis  laiif alia, 

ORDEAL  ROOT.  The  root  of  a  species 
of  SUrychnos,  used  in  Western  Africa  by 
the  natives. 

ORDEAL  TREE.  ErythropMceum  gui- 
neense.  —  of  Madagascar.  Cerbera  vene- 
Mfsra. 

OREILLE    D'ANE.     (Ft.)     Symphytum 


officinale.  —  D'HOMME.  Asarum  euro- 
pceam.  —  DE  J UDA8.  Bimeola  Auricula 
Judce.  -  DE  LIEVRE.  Bupleurum  falca- 
turn.  —  DOURS.  Primula  Auricula.  — 
DE  RAT.  Hieraeium  Pilosella.  —  DE 
SOUR  IS.  Cerastium  tomentosumt  and  Myo- 
sotis  arvensis. 

OR^LIE.    (Fr.)    Allamanda. 

OREODAPHNE.  A  considerable  genus 
olLauracecp,  principally  inhabiting  tropical 
America.  Most  of  the  species  form  large 
trees,  occasionally  upwards  of  a  hundred 
feet  m  height,  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
panicles  or  racemes  or  sometimes  small 
umbel-like  heads  of  unisexual  or  perfect 
flowers,  the  sexes  generally  on  different 
trees.  The  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  a  top- 
shaped  tube  and  a  six-parted  limb,  which 
falls  away  after  flowerlng.and  the  tube  then 
Increases  in  size  and  ultimately  surrounds 
the  lower  part  of  the  fruit ;  they  contain 
nine  fertile  stamens  with  short  narrow  flla- 
ments  in  three  series,  and  sometimes  three 
sterile  ones  forming  a  fourth  inner  series, 
and  their  short  style  bears  a  disk-like  stig- 
ma. 0.  califomUea  Is  a  common  tree  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  California,  where 
it  goes  by  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  Moun- 
tain Laurel,  Spice-bush,  Balm  of  Heaven, 
Sassafras  Laurel,  Cajeput-tree,  Callfomian 
Olive,  &c.  In  some  parts  It  attains  a  height 
of  flfty  or  seventy  or  even  a  hundred  feet, 
but  in  the  southern  districts  It  Is  seldom 
more  thanflfteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  When 
bruised  it  emltsa  strong  spicy  odour  which 
Is  apt  to  excite  sneezing,  and  the  Spanish- 
Americans  use  the  leaves  as  a  condiment. 
O.  opifera^  a  large  tree  found  on  the  Ori- 
noco, yields  an  abundance  of  volatile  oil 
from  Incisions  made  into  its  trunk,  and 
another  kind  is  obtained  from  its  fruits  by 
distillation.  The  first  is  used  as  an  appli- 
cation to  tumours,  and  the  other  In  con- 
tractions of  the  joints,  pains  In  the  limbs, 
Ac.  [A.  S.] 

OREODOXA.  Some  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  among  the  most  graceful  of 
palms,  their  slender  ringed  stems  frequent- 
ly attaining  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  bearing  large  terminal  pinnate 
leaves  with  long  sheathing  stalks  forming 
a  cylinder  around  the  summit.  Six  species 
are  described,  all  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America.  The  flower-spikes 
are  enclosed  In  double  somewhat  woody 
spathes,  the  flowers  being  of  separate  sexes, 
and  surrounded  by  small  bracts. 

O.  oleracea,  the  West  Indian  Cabbage 
Palm,  a  plant  formerly  Included  In  the  ge- 
nus^reca,  sometimes  attains  a  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  perfectly 
straight  and  almost  cylindrical ;  but  like 
other  palms  It  Is  quite  useless  as  timber, 
having  but  a  thin  outside  Ia>'er  of  hard 
wood,  flt  only  for  making  ramrods  or  the 
walking-sticks  called  cabbage-sticks,  or, 
when  the  soft  inside  is  scooped  out,  for 
gutters.  The  semlcyllndrical  portion  of 
the  leafstalks  are  formed  into  cradles  for 
negro  children,  or  made  into  splints  for 
fractures;  their  Inside  skin,  peeled  off  while 
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GTreen  and  dried,  looks  like  vellum,  and 
bears  ink  on  one  side.  The  heart  of  j'oung 
leaves,  or  cabbage,  is  boiled  as  a  vegetable 
or  pickled,  and  the  pith  affords  sago.  OH 
is  obtained  from  the  fruit.  [A.  S.] 

0RE0RCHI8.  A  genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids  founded  on  the  Corallorhiza  foliosa 
of  Llndley.  a  plant  inhabiting  mountain 
meadows  in  the  north  of  India.  The  spe- 
cies are  tuberous  plants  with  grass-like 
leaves,  small  red  or  red-and- white  flowers, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  small  Etilophiaa, 
from  which  the  genus  differs  especially  in 
having  four  distinct  globular  pollen-mass- 
es. Four  species  are  known  :  O.  foliosa 
and  micrantha  from  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, O.  patens  from  Siberia,  and  O.  Ian- 
cifolia  from  Japan. 

OREOSERIS.  A  name  given  by  De  Can- 
dolle  to  three  Himalayan  species  of  Gerbera, 
which  have  since  been  reunited  with  that 
genus. 

ORGANOGENESIS.  The  gradual  forma- 
tion of  an  organ  from  its  earliest  appear- 
ance. 

ORGANOGRAPHY.     The  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  organs  of  plants. 
ORGANY.    Origanum  vulgare. 

ORGE.  (Fr.)  Hordeum.  —  CARRIE, 
or  D'HIVER.  Hordeum  hexastichon.  — 
ELYME.  Hordeum  tylvaticum.  —  EN 
EVENT  AIL,  or  PYRAMIDALE.  Hordeum 
ZeocrUon. 

ORGIBAO.  An  American  name  for  Star 
ehytarpha  jamaicensis. 

ORGYA  (adj.  ORGYALIS).  Six  feet,  or 
the  ordinary  height  of  a  man. 

ORIGAN.    (Fr.)    Origanum  vulgare. 

ORIGANUM.  This  name  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  oroe  mountain,  and  ganos 
joy,  in  allusion  to  the  gay  appearance 
they  give  to  the  hillsides  on  which  they 
grow.  Botanlcally  it  is  applied  to  a  genus 
of  LabiatcBf  consisting  of  herbs  or  low 
shrubs,  with  their  flowers  aggregated  into 
cylindrical  or  oblong  spikes,  and  protected 
by  coloured  bracts  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  calyx,  which  latter  is  tubular  with 
ten  to  thirteen  ribs,  and  has  a  nearly  regu- 
larly flve-toothed  or  sometimes  two-lip- 
ped limb  and  hairy  throat;  the  corolla 
is  slightly  irregular;  and  the  stamens 
four,  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  also  of  Northern  India,  &c  O.  wX- 
gare^  the  Wild  Marjoram,  is  a  common 
plant  in  this  country,  especially  in  lime- 
stone or  chalky  districts  Its  stem  is  one 
to  two  feet  in  height,  with  stalked  ovate 
acute  leaves,  and  purplish  or  white  flow- 
ers, arranged  in  compact  round  heads  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  corolla  Is 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  stamens 
than  the  corolla.  This  plant  yields  an 
acrid  stimulant  oil,  sold  in  the  shops  as 
Oil  of  Thyme.  It  is  used  as  a  caustic  by 
farriers,  and  on  similar  grounds  as  an  ap- 
plication to  decayed  teeth.   The  plant  has 


also  been  used  for  dyeing  purposes.  The 
writer  has  on  several  occasions  met  with 
a  variety  of  this  plant,  with  elongated  cy- 
lindrical spikes  of  flowers  In  place  of  the 
usual  globular  heads. 

O.  Onites  and  O.  Majorana  are  included 
among  seasoning  herbs,  under  the  name 
of  Marjoram  :  one  or  the  other  is  supposed 
to  be  the  plant  called  Amaracus  by  Greek 
writers.  In  addition  to  the  species  just 
mentioned,  others  are  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  ornamental  plants,  such  as  O 
Diciamnue,  the  OitUny  of  Crete,  which 
has  roundish  leaves  thickly  invested  with 
white  down,  and  flowers  m  drooping  spikes: 
and  O.  sipyleum,  which  Is  similar  but  taller 
and  less  woolly.  These  last  are  popularly 
called  Hop  plants,  and  are  often  seen  in 
cottage-windows.  [M.  T.  M.J 

ORITHYA.  A  genus  of  LUiacece,  found 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  Middle  Asia,  closely 
allied  to  Tulipa,  of  which  it  has  the  habit, 
but  differing  in  having  the  three  inner 
perianth  leaves  narrowed  Into  a  claw  at  the 
base,  and  in  possessing  a  distinct  style. 
Prom  Omiihogalum^  in  which  it  was  in- 
cluded by  Linnaeus,  it  differs  not  only  in 
habit,  but  by  having  the  perianth  decidu- 
ous. [J  T.  S.J 

ORME.  (Fr.)  Ulmus.  —  A  TR0I8 
FEUILLES.  Pielea  trxMiata,  —  BLANC. 
Vlmua  effusa,  —  A  LIEGE.  Ulmu8  sube- 
rosa.  —  D'AMERIQUE.  Guazuma  tomen- 
tosa.  —  DE  SAMARIE.  Ptelea  trifoliata, 
-  DE  SIBERIE.    Planeramchardi. 

ORMENIS  mfzto,  or  Anthemis  mixta, 
a  plant  of  South  Europe,  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  chamomile,  has  along 
with  the  latter  been  placed  by  Grenier 
and  Godron  in  Chamomilla,  which  they 
distinguish  from  Anthemis  by  the  cylin- 
drical (not  compressed)  corolla  tube  en- 
larged below,  and  the  slightly  compressed 
achenes  rounded  at  the  summit  and  having 
three  slender  ribs  on  their  inner  face. 
From  the  common  chamomile  this  plant  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  remarkably 
oblique  base  of  the  corolla  tube.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ORMOCARPUM.  A  genus  of  Legumt- 
nos€e,  of  the  suborder  Papilionacete,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  shrubs  from  tro- 
pical Africa  or  the  Indian  Archipelago, very 
nearly  allied  to  ^sehynomene,  and  chiefly 
differing  in  the  pod,  of  which  the  joints  or 
articles  are  marked  by  deep  longitudinal 
furrows,  and  usually  covered  with  glandu- 
lar warts.  In  two  species  the  leaves  are 
reduced  to  a  single  rather  large  terminal 
leaflet ;  in  the  remaining  one  or  two  they 
are  pinnate  with  numerous  small  leaflets, 
as  in  JEschffnomene. 

ORMOSIA.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
LeguminostB,  chiefly  tropicalAmerlcan,wlth 
one  or  two  species  from  Hong-Kong  and 
India.  It  consists  of  timber  trees,  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
flowers,  which  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx,  a 
pearlike  corolla,  ten  distinct  often  unequal 
stamens,  and  a  style  curved  inwards  at  top 
and  bearing  the  stigma  on  one  side.   The  i 
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pods,  which  are  flat  and  wuody,  split  Into 
two  valves  when  ripe,  and  contain  from 
two  to  four  shining  scarlet  and  black  or 
brownish-red  seeds. 

O.  dasycarpa  Is  the  West  Indian  Bead- 
tree  or  Necklace-tree,  the  seeds  of  which, 
and  of  other  species,  such  as  O.  eoecinea,  a 
native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  are  roundish, 
beautifully  polished,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour  with  a  black  spot  at  one  end  resem- 
bling beads,  for  which  they  are  substi- 
tuted, being  made  into  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, &C.,  or  mounted  In  silver  for  studs 
and  buttons.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  ormos,  signifying  a  necklace,  In 
allusion  to  this  use  of  the  seeds.  The 
timber  of  O.  panamenset  a  tree  of  fifty  feet 
high  or  upwards,  native  of  Veraguas,  Is 
I  durable  and  used  for  building.        [A.  S.] 

ORNE.    (Fr.)    Fraxinw. 

ORNITHIDIUM.  A  small  genus  of  "West 
Indian  and  tropical  American  orchids. 
Some  species  have  ascending  and  others 
root-like  branching  stems,  sheathed  with 
imbricate  scales,  and  bearing  one-leaved 
pseudobulbs.  Their  flowers  are  axillary, 
and  have  erect  slightly  spreading  free 
sepals  and  petals,  and  an  ascending  cucul- 
late  lip,  which  Is  almost  always  connate 
with  the  base  of  the  column  and  parallel 
with  it.  The  anther  is  two-celled,  with 
four  pollen-masses,  oblong  or  linear  cau- 
dlcles,  and  a  minute  gland.  [A.  S.] 

ORNITHOGALUM.  A  rather  large  ge- 
nus of  lilyworts,  the  species  of  which  are 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  South 
European  and  West  Asiatic  regions  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  are  admitted 
Into  the  British  Flora,  but  It  Is  question- 
able whether  any  of  them  be  truly  Indige- 
nous, though  O.  pyrenaicum  Is  so  abun- 
dant In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  that 
Its  young  shoots  are  collected  in  the 
spring,  and  brought  to  the  market  for  sale 
as  a  substitute  for  asparagus ;  and  O.  um- 
beUatum  Is  a  common  weed  In  many  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  last-named 
species  Is  commonly  known  as  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  from  its  being  abundant  In 
Palestine,  and  having  star-like  flowers. 
It  Is  also  supposed  to  be  the  Dove's  Dung 
of  Scripture  (2  Kings,  ch.  vi.);  and  Its 
bulbs,  which  are  wholesome  and  nutritious 
when  cooked,  are  eaten  to  this  day  in 
Palestine.  The  genus  Is  closely  allied  to 
SeUla,  from  which  It  Is  distlngrulshed  only 
by  its  flowers  being  persistent  Instead  of 
decldaoas,and  white  greenish  or  yellowish 
Instead  of  blue.  All  the  species  are  bul- 
bous plants,  with  radical  not  stem-sheath- 
ing leaves,and  terminal  racemes  of  flowers, 
each  flower  with  a  withered  bract  beneath 
it.  Their  perianth  has  six  distinct  seg- 
ments, spread  out  star-fashion  ;  and  their 
six  stamens  have  flattened  fllaments,  and 
are  almost  free  from  the  perianth.  [A.  S.] 

ORNITHOGLOSSUM.  A  genus  of  Melavr 
thacece,  the  four  species  of  which  belong  to 
the  Cape  Flora.  They  are  bulbous  plants, 
with  simple  or  slightly  branched  leafy 
stems,  and   long-stalked  somewhat  race- 


mose green  and  pun>te  or  white  flowers, 
which  have  aperiaatfi  of  six  short-clawed 
spreading  pieces,  with  the  stamens  insert- 
ed at  their  base,  and  a  fleshy  gland  In  the 
centre,  and  three  styles  somewhat  united 
below.  [A.  8.] 

ORNITHOPUS.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  of  which  one  species,  O.  perpueillua 
Is  a  small  prostrate  herb  well  marked  by 
Its  umbellate  heads  of  minute  cream-co- 
loured flowers  veined  with  crimson,  which 
have  a  bract  at  the  base ;  and  Its  Jointed 
curved  pods,  which  bear  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  the  claws  of  a  bird,  whence  the 
name  Omithoptis,  or  Btrd's-foot.  It  Is  not 
uncommon  on  gravelly  commons  In  Great 
Britain,  but  owing  to  Its  small  size  Is  per- 
haps often  overlooked.  O.  sativus,  the 
Serradllla,  by  some  considered  a  variety  of 
O.  perpusiUua,  a  native  of  Portugal,  Is  a 
valuable  agricnltural  plant.  Introduced  In 
1818,  and  particularly  worthy  of  attention 
from  the  fact  of  Its  producing  an  abundant 
crop  of  excellent  fodder  where  nothing 
else  will  grow  to  perfection.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  annuals.  French,  Pied  cToiseau ; 
German,  VogelfvM.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ORNUS.  The  species  of  Omu»  are  by 
some  regarded  as  forming  merely  a  section 
of  FtaxinuB,  but  others  recognise  them  as 
a  distinct  genus,  and  they  are  readily  dls^ 
tinguished  by  their  flowers  having  petals, 
for  which  reason  they  gain  the  name  of 
Flowering  Ash.  About  a  dozen  species  are 
known,  all  belonging  to  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They 
are  middle-sized  trees  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  terminal  or  axillary  panicles  of  small 
flowers,  which  are  either  perfect  or  of  dis- 
tinct sexes,  and  have  a  small  four-parted 
or  four-toothed  calyx,  and  four  long  narrow 
petals  usually  cohering  In  pairs,  the  perfect 
ones  containing  two  long  stamens  and  a 
pistil  with  a  notched  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
flat  and  two-celled,  with  a  thin  wing  at  top. 

O.  europcea  and  O.  rotundifolia,  both  na- 
tives of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Manna 
Ash,  from  their  yielding  the  saccharine 
substance  commercially  known  as  Manna. 
They  form  trees  about  twenty-flve  feet  in 
height,  and  chiefly  differ  in  tiie  leaflets  of 
the  former  being  lance-shaped  on  short 
stalks  and  tapering  to  both  ends,  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  egg-shaped  or  round- 
ish, narrow  at  the  base, and  without  stalks. 
Manna  Is  chiefly  collected  In  Calabria  and 
Sicily,  where  the  trees  are  cultivated  In 
square  plantations  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
principally  Imported  from  Palermo,  Mes- 
sina, and  Naples.  It  Is  obtained  by  making 
incisions  about  two  Inches  long  In  the  stem, 
with  a  hooked  knife.  The  flnest  kind,  called 
'  flake  manna,*  or  *  manna  canellata,'  is  o1)- 
tained  from  Incisions  In  the  upper  part  of 
Che  stem,  and  the  Inferior,  or  '  manna  in 
sorts,'  from  cuts  near  the  ground.  For 
collecting  the  latter  kind,  leaves  of  the 
ash  are  Inserted  Into  the  Incision  so  as  to 
conduct  the  juice  into  receptacles  formed 
of  the  flat  joints  of  the  Opuntiat  or  prick  ly- 
pear  cactus.  [A.  S.] 
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OKOBANCHACEiE.  (Broomrapet.1  A 
natural  order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley'8  gentianal  alliance 
of  perlg}'nous  Exogen*.  They  are  herba- 
ceous parasitical  plants,  having  scales  In 
place  of  leaves;  and  their  dldynamous 
flowers  have  a  i>er8i8tent  inferior  calyx, 
a  monopetaious  irregular  usually  bilabi- 
ate persistent  corolla,  four  stamens,  a 
fleshy  disk,  and  a  free  one-celled  ovary 
of  two  carpels,  with  two  or  more  parietal 
placentas,  the  style  manifest,  with  a  two- 
lobed  stigma.  Pmlt  cai>8ular,  enclosed 
within  the  withered  corolla,  two-valved; 
seeds  Indefinite,  minute.  They  are  natives 
of  Europe,  more  especially  the  southern 
parts,  and  of  Asia,  North  America,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  general  proper- 
ties are  astringencj'  and  bitterness ;  and 
some  have  been  used  as  tonics,  and  as  ap- 
plications to  indolent  ulcera.  They  attach 
themselves  to  the  roots  of  various  plants, 
and  are  hence  called  root-parasites.  The 
order  contains  about  a  dozen  genera  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  species,  of  which 
those  of  Orobanche  and  Laihrcea  are  the 
most  familiar.  [J.  H.  B.] 

OROBANCHE.  A  genns  of  slnguUr-look- 
ing  parasitic  plants  typical  of  the  Oroban- 
chacea,  and  represented  in  England  by  a 
variety  of  species  which  grow  severally  on 
the  roots  of  furze,  clover,  flax.  Ivy,  wild 
carrot,  &c.  All  the  species  agree  in  having  a 
dingy  brownish-yellow  stem,  which  Is  leaf- 
less throughout  but  furnished  with  nume- 
rous pointed  scales,  which  take  the  place  of 
leaves.  The  upper  portion  of  the  stem 
beara  a  spike  of  rather  large  flowere,  of 
which  the  calyx  is  of  the  same  russet  hue 
as  the  stem ;  the  corolla  is  two-lipped,  of  a 
yellowish  colour  tinged  with  pink  or  par- 
ple-blue  and  veined;  there  are  four  sta- 
mens in  paira  of  unequal  length ;  and  the 
capsule  is  one-celled,  two-valved,  many- 
seeded. 

O.  major,  the  largest  British  species.  Is 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  furze  and  other 
leguminous  plants,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  or  more.  The  others  attain 
usually  a  height  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches,  varying  little  in  habit  and  general 
charactera,  yet  so  far  differing  In  minnte 
points  that  botanists  reckon  up  to  ten  or  a 
dozen  species.  It  may  be  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  dissimilarity  ought  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  variety  in  the  struc- 
ture and  habit  of  the  plants  on  which  they 
are  parasitic,  so  that  the  number  of  distinct 
species  may  be  much  less  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  [C.  A.  J.] 

That  0.  minor,  called  the  Lesser  Broom- 
rape,  which  we  have  occasionally  observed 
nearly  two  feet  high,  may,  after  all,  include 
some  two  or  three  other  forms,  is  an  opi- 
nion deriving  some  weight  from  Dr.  Ar- 
nott's  remark,  that  In  all  parasitical  plants 
the  appearance  may  be  so  altered  by  the 
structure  of  the  tribe  they  prey  upon,  that 
many  reputed  species  are  probably  differ- 
ent states  of  the  same.  Thus  O.  minor 
occura  on  different  clovere,  whilst  a  great 
number  of  plants  are  affected  by  so-called 


different  species.  Tt  remains,  however,  to 
be  determined  what  amount  of  difference 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  same  seed 
electing  to  grow  on  different  plants.  The 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  mode  of  at-  • 
tachment  of  the  parasite  to  Its  foster-pa- 
rent :  and  as  this  is  yearly  becoming  a  more 
formidable  enemy  to  our  crops,  we  recom- 
mend Its  further  study  to  the  fanner. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  this 
parasitism  takes  place,  we  are  as  yet  in  the 
dark.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  perhaps 
few  plants  produce  more  seeds  than  tbe 


Orobanche  minor. 
A,  the  paraaite  attached  to  B,  an  old  plant  of 
Aliike  Clorer;  "       •         - 

mode  of  attacbi 

Broomrapes,  but  they  are  very  minute.  It 
seems  certain  that  seeding  affected  crops 
only  ensures  the  spread  of  the  plants  where 
this  seed  is  sown,  so  that  faniiera  should 
If  possible  avoid  seed  grown  where  the 
Broomrape  prevails.  [J.  B.] 

OROBE.  (Fr.)  Orofnts  ttiberosut,  now 
called  Lathyrtu  meierorrhizm. 

OROBUa  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
Leguminoste,  now  generally  united  with 
Lathyrtu,  from  which  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  any  marked  character.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
chiefly  found  in  mountainous  or  woody 
districts,  and  dispersed  over  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia. 

ORONCE.    (Ft.)    Orontium. 

0R0N6E.  The  French  name  of  Agarieus 
etesareiis,  which  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  best  and  handsomest  of  rungi.  The 
scarlet  pileus,  yellow  gills,  and  white 
volva  must  make  it  at  all  times  easy  uf 
recognition,  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  some  day  reward  our  researches  In  the 
south  of  England  or  Ireland.  A  form  of 
It  was  found  In  the  Sikklm  Himalayas  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  This  is  the  species  which  was 
so  celebrated  among  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Boletnt,  and  it  was  a  favourite 
vehicle  for  poison  in  both  Imperial  and 
papal  Rome.  It  was  with  this  fungus 
that  Agrlpplna  poisoned  her  husband  Clau- 
dius, to  which  Juvenal  and  Martial  allude. 
Martial,  moreover,  speaks  of  It  some  fif- 
teen times,  and  places  It  as  an  object  of 
luxury  above  the  truffle.  [M.  J.  BJ 
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ORONTIACEiE.  (CallacecB,  AeoracecB,Aeo- 
roidece,  Oront^ads.)  A  ustunil  order  of  mo- 
nocotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to  Llnd- 
ley's  juncal  alliance  of  Endogeus.  They 
are  herbs  with  broad  occasionally  ensiform 
leaves,  and  spadiceous  flowers  enclosed  by 
a  spacha  They  are usnally  associated  with 
Araceat  from  which  they  difFer  In  their  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  or  in  having  frequent- 
ly a  perianth  consisting  of  four  to  eight 
scales.  :Natlves  both  of  tropical  and  cold 
regions.  Acridity  la  met  with  in  the  order. 
Acorus  CalamuSt  the  common  sweet  sedge 
or  flag,  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmo- 
dic. There  are  nearly  a  score  of  genera, 
and  about  eighty  species  :  Calla,  AcortiSf 
and  Potho$  are  examples.  [3.  H.  B.] 

ORONTIITM.  A  name  adapted  from  the 
Greek  appellation  of  some  unascertained 
plant,  and  applied  to  a  genus  of  Orontia- 
cecB  consisting  of  North  American  water- 
plants  with  elliptic  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
and  a  spathe  reduced  to  a  tubular  sheath 
surrounding  the  middle  of  the  very  long 
stalk  which  supports  the  spadix.the  latter 
being  conical  and  covered  with  perfect 
flowers,  the  lowest  of  which  have  six,  the 
uppermost  four  sepals ;  the  anthers  open 
transversely,  and  the  ovary  Is  one-celled 
with  one  inverted  ovule.  O.  aquatieum,  a 
native  of  North  American  marshes,  is  cul- 
tivated in  this  country.  The  seeds  and 
rootstock  are  stated  to  be  edible  after  the 
acridity  has  been  removed  by  boiling  or 
drying,  [M.  T.  M.] 

0R0THAMNTT8.  A  genus  of  ProteacecB 
proposed  by  Dr.  Pappe,  but  now  regarded 
as  a  section  of  Mimetea,  characterised  by 
the  spheroidal  sessile  flower-heads  being 
terminal,  few  together,  and  having  a  many- 
leaved  coloured  and  persistent  Involucre. 
There  Is  only  one  species,  O.  Zeyheri,  a 
Cape  shrub,  with  Imbricate  concave  quite 
entire  leaves  rather  more  than  an  Inch  In 
length,  and  margined  with  purple,  and 
large  drooping  flower-heads  with  beautiful 
rose-red  villous  involucral  leaves.  [A.  S.] 

ORPIN.  (Fr.)  S'edum,  especially  S.r«to- 
phium. 

ORPINE-  Telephium  TmperaH;  also  8e- 
dam  Telephium.  —,  BASTARD.  Andrach- 
ne  telephUndet, 

ORRIS-ROOT.  The  fragrant  violet- 
scented  rhizome  of  Iris  florentina  and 
L  germamca.    It  is  also  called  Orrlco-root. 

ORSEILLB  DES  CANARIES.  (Fr.l  Boe- 
eella  HncUnia  and  B.  fuci/ormis,  —  DB 
TERRE.    LeeanoraperMa, 

ORTEOIA.  A  small  genus  of  TtteeebraeecB 
Inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
consisting  of  erect  branched  annuals  or 
perennials,  with  four-sided  branches,  oppo- 
site linear  leaves,  setaceous  stipules  en- 
larged Into  black  glands  at  the  base,  and 
very  small  flowers  In  compact  cymes,  com- 
bined into  panicles.  [J.  T.  S.J 

ORTHOCERAS.  Two  species  of  this  ge- 
nua of  orchids  are  known,  one  a  native  of 


Australia,  and  the  other  of  New  Zealand. 
It  belongs  to  the  suborder  NeoUeee,  and  Is 
distinguished  by  Its  side  sepals  being  very 
long  and  narrow,  almost  filiform,  and  quite 
erect,  while  the  upper  one  Is  hooded,  fleshy, 
and  obtuse  ;  and  by  its  minute  sessile 
petals,  which  are  two-toothed  at  the  tips. 
They  are  erect  glabrous  terrestrial  herbs, 
with  narrow  flllform  leaves,  and  rather 
large  flowers  In  racemes.  [A.  S.] 

ORTHOS.  In  Greek  compounds » 
straight. 

ORTHOSTEMON.  A  genua  of  OenUana- 
ee(e,  consisting  of  tropical  Asiatic  and  Aus- 
tralian species  of  slender  herbaceous  habit, 
having  broad  leaves,  and  terminal  flowers, 
with  a  tubular  four-toothed  calyx,  a  some- 
what funnel-shaped  corolla,  which  remains 
on  the  plant  In  a  withered  condition,  four 
stamens  projecting  from  the  tube  and  hav- 
ing straight  anthers:  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  name  of  the  genus,  signify- 
ing straight-stamen.  Is  derived.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ORTHOTRICHUM.  A  large  and  Impor- 
tant genus  of  acrocarpous  mosses,  the  type 
of  the  order  Orthotrichei.  The  capsule  Is 
erect  and  mostly  striate;  the  peristome 
double,  the  outer  composed  of  thirty-two 
teeth,  combined  Into  sixteen  or  eight,  rare- 
ly naked ;  and  the  veil  campanulate  plaited 
and  generally  hairy.  The  species  form  tufts 
on  the  trunks  of  trees  and  stones,  and  are 
at  once  known  by  their  peculiar  habit  and 
veil.  The  genus  obtains  its  maximum  In 
the  northern  hemisphere,  numbering  twen- 
ty-three species  In  our  own  Islands.  It  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  cold  latitudes, 
though  In  warm  or  equable  climates  It  Is 
replaced  in  great  measure  hy Macromiirium, 
which  has  a  narrow  awl-shaped  veil,  a  ros- 
trate lid,  and  no  apophysis.  Leucophanes, 
a  tropical  genus,  which  has  the  pale  leaves 
ot  Leueobryum  auA  Sphagnum,  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  order.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ORTHOTROPAL.  A  straight  nucleus, 
having  the  same  direction  as  the  seed  to 
which  It  belongs,  the  foramen  being  at  the 
end  most  remote  from  the  hilum. 

ORTHOTROPIS.  A  genus  of  Legumir 
noeecB  proposed  by  Bentham  for  the  Choro- 
zemapungenetm^  some  other  species, which' 
differ  from  others  of  that  genus  in  their 
narrow  pungent  leaves  and  straight  keel. 
Melsner  has,  however,  shown  that  these 
characters  are  not  sufllclently  marked  to 
maintain  the  group  otherwise  than  as  a 
section  of  Chorozema.  The  species  are  all 
from  South-western  Australia. 

ORTIE.  (Pr.)  Urtica.  —BLANCHE. 
Lamium  alburn^  — ,  GRANDE.  Urtica  di- 
oica.  —  6RIECHE.  Urtica  wrens.  — 
JATJNB.  Lamium  Galeobdolon.  —  MORTE 
DES  MARAIS.  Stachys  paltutria.  —  PU- 
ANTB.  Stachys  sylvatica.  — ,  PETITE. 
Urtica  wrens,  —  ROMAINB.  Urtica  pilu- 
li/era,  —  ROUGE.  Qaleopsis  Ladannmt 
or  Lamium purpureum.  —-ROT ALE.  Oor 
leopsis  Tetrahit 

ORVALE.    (Fr.)    Salvia  SOarea. 
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0RT6IA  decumberu,  the  only  species  of 
this  genus  of  Metembryacece,  is  a  small  de- 
cumbent much-branched  spreading  shrub- 
by plant  found  in  Arabia  Felix,  India,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  roundish 
and  elliptical  fleshy  bluish  leaves,  and  pur- 
plish flowers.  These  have  a  flve-parted 
calyx,  about  twenty  narrow  entire  petals, 
numerous  stamens  partly  cohering  in  bun- 
dles, a  flve-celled  ovary  with  numerous 
ovules,  and  flve  narrow  at  length  recurved 
stigmas.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  with  flve 
angles  and  corresponding  furrows.  [A.&j 

ORTZA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Oryzece.  The  Inflorescence  Is 
in  panicles ;  glumes  two,  not  exactly  oppo- 
site ;  outer  pale  ribbed.  The  seeds  grow  on 
separate  pedicels,  which  spring  from  the 
main  stalk,  and  each  grain  is  usually  termi- 
nated by  an  awn  or  beard  resembling  that 
of  some  kinds  of  wheat.  Steudel  descri1>es 
fourteen  species,  including  O.  sativa^  the 
well-known  Rice  of  commerce.  This  impor- 
tant grain,  which  supplies  food  for  a  great- 
er number  of  human  beings  than  arc  fed  on 
the  produce  of  any  other  known  plant,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  though 
recent  travellers  in  South  America  mention 
finding  the  rice-plant  apparently  in  a  wild 
state  on  the  banks  of  some  rivers  there. 
Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
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continent  of  India,  as  well  as  In  all  the 
frreat  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Rice  Is  the  principal,  and  frequently  the 
only,  food  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
whence  it  has  fonned  a  valuable  article  of 
exportation.Its  culture  did  not  begin  sooner 
than  A.D.  1700,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
accidental :  'A  brigantine  from  the  island 
of  Madagascar  happened  to  put  in  at  Caroli- 
na, having  a  little  seed-rice  left,  which  the 
captain  gave  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Woodward.  From  part  of  this  he  had  a 
very  good  crop,  but  was  ignorant  for  some 


years  how  to  clean  it.  It  was  soon  dispersed 
over  the  province,  and  by  frequent  experi- 
ments and  observations,  they  found  out  ' 
ways  of  producing  and  manufacturing  it  I 
to  so  great  perfection,  that  it  is  thought  to  I 
exceed  any  other  In  value.'  ilAbrary  of  \ 
Entertaining  Knowledge.) 

The  Common  Rice  is  a  marsh-plant,  and  I 
can  only  be  cultivated  successfully  when 
the  ground  can  be  inundated  during  a  cer- 
tain period  of  its  growth  ;  besides,  it  re- 
quires a  temperature  of  60°  to  80°  Fahren- 
heit to  ripen  it ;  consequently,  its  cultiva- 
tion In  Burope  is  limited,  being  chiefly 
confined  to  Lombardy.  [D.  M.] 

ORTZOPSI&  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Stipea,  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  section  of  Vrachne.     ID.  MJ 

OSBECKIA.  A  rather  extensive  genns 
of  melastomaceous  plants,  confined  to  tro- 
pical Asia  and  Africa  and  the  adjoining 
islands.  The  species  are  mostly  herbs, 
rarely  shrubs,  and  bear  clusters  or  short 
racemes  of  usually  small  rose  purple  or 
violet  flowers  upon  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
lets.  Generally  they  may  be  known  by  the 
four  or  flve  lobes  or  teeth  of  the  calyx 
having  bristle-like  appendages  between 
them  ending  in  a  tuft  of  hairs.  The  petals 
are  obovate  and  equal  in  number  with  the 
calyx-lobes,  while  the  stamens  are  twice  as 
numerous,  and  have  anthers  opening  by  a 
single  pore,  without  any  or  scarcely  any 
appendage  to  the  base  of  the  connective ; 
and  the  four  or  flve-celled  ovary  is  crowned  I 
with  bristles,  and  lipens  into  a  capsular 
fruit  containing  cochleate  seeds.   [A.  S.] 

OSCHNAH.    Alectoriaardlnm. 

OSCILLATING.  Adhering  slightly  by 
the  middle,  so  that  the  two  halves  are  near- 
ly equally  balanced,  and  swing  freely  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

OSCILLATORIA  A  natural  order  of 
green-spored  Algce,  with  simple  articulated 
threads,  or  branched  by  a  peculiar  change 
in  one  of  the  cells,  which  is  diverted  from 
its  course,  or  more  rarely  by  the  protrusion 
on  one  side  of  the  central  cord,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  the  outer  coat. 
Articulations  very  narrow.  Propagation 
by  zoospores  where  the  mode  of  fructiflcsr 
tion  Is  known.  The  order  contains  a  large 
mass  of  the  confervoid  Algce.  Some  of 
them  are  mere  strata  of  threads  held  toge- 
ther by  a  little  jelly ;  others  form  dense 
gelatinous  masses  after  the  fashion  of 
Tremella.  In  very  many  of  the  species  the 
outer  coat  separates  from  the  thread  which 
it  encloses ;  the  end  of  it  becoming  lace- 
rated, and  the  divisions  reflected  and  curl- 
ed ;  and  as  this  process  takes  place  repeat- 
edly, we  have  occasionally  very  beautiful 
forms,  either  from  the  curious  condition  of 
the  torn  end,  or  from  the  complication  of 
the  several  coats.  In  some  species  the 
outer  coat  Is  extremely  thick ;  and  if  the 
articulation  is  continued  through  it  from 
the  central  thread,  we  have  the  most  ele- 
gantly striated  frond  as  in  Pettiloneina, 
Sometimes  it  Is  extremely  gelatinous,  and 
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bears  a  very  high  proportion  to  the  central  i 
thread,  as  in  Jkuygloea. 

In  some  of  the  species,  especially  of  the  ' 
typical  genus  Oacillaria,  a  regular  motion 
has  been  observed  baclcwardsand  forwards 
like  that  of  a  pendulum,  from  whence  the 
name.  Such  motion  has  in  some  cases  un- 
doubtedly not  been  independent,  but  in 
some  species  cilia  have  been  observed  in 
the  terminal  joints,  by  which  It  is  in  all 
probability  effected. 

In  most  of  the  genera  multiplication 
takes  place  by  the  division  of  the  central 
thread,  which  often  protrudes  and  breaks 
up,  each  fragment  forming  a  new  plant. 
When  the  central  thread  protrudes  at  the 
sides,  we  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  branch- 
ing, the  two  branches  growing  in  different 
directions,  one  directed  downwards  and 
the  other  upwards,  as  In  ScyUmema.  Occa- 
sionally the  outer  coat  is  so  tough,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  yielding,  that  a  fiisclcle 
of  parallel  thread  is  formed  within  it,  there 
being  no  room  for  the  branches  to  expand. 
In  this  case  we  have  such  genera  as  Ooeno- 
eoleus,  one  of  whose  speclQsis  amongst  the 
commonest  Algm  on  the  tops  of  mud  walls 
and  on  the  naked  ground.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope it  looks  like  little  sausages  stuffed 
with  threads.  The  curious  genus  TYicho- 
desmium,  to  which  we  shall  advert  here- 
after, owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  structure. 
Iq  one  genus,  RhizonemOt  the  outer  coat 
Itself  is  cellular. 

OsetUaicrioB  grow  in  various  situations— 
In  salt  and  fresh  water,  on  damp  ground, 
amongst  grass  on  close-shaved  lawns,  like 
lichens  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  floating  on 
the  surface  of  lakes  and  seas,  or  suspen- 
ded like  a  cloud,  giving  rise  to  variously 
coloured  waters.  One  or  two  fine  purple 
species  form  thick  woolly  fleeces  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  India,  while  many  inhabit 
hot  springs.  [M.  J.  B.] 

OSEILLE  COMMUNE.  (Fr.)  Bumex 
Aeelosa.  —  DB  BREBIS.  Bumex  Acetoul- 
la.  —  DE  6UINEE.  HiMacua  Sabdoriffa.  — 
BPINARD.  RuvMX  Paiieniia.  — ,  GRANDE. 
Bumex  Acetosa.  —,  PETITE.  BnmexAceto- 
adla.    —  BAUVAGE.    Bumex  Acetota. 

OSHAO,  or  OOSHAK.  The  Persian  name 
for  Dorema  ammoniacum. 

OSIER.  Salix  viminaHs.  -,  BASKET. 
8aNx  Fortjfona.  — ,  GOLDEN.  Salix  vU 
tellina.  — ,  GREEN.  Salix  rubra.  -, 
RED.  Salix  rubra,  — ,  VELVET.  Salix 
viminalia. 

OSIER  DES  tLES,  O.  DE  RIVIERE,  or 
O.  BLANC.  (Pr.)  SaUx  viminalU.  - 
BRUN.  Salix triandra.—VLEVRT.  Em- 
Ubium  angusHfolium.  —  JAUNE.  Sake 
viteUina.  —  ROUGE.  Salix  vurpwrea,  — 
VERT.    SaUxviminalis. 

OSMANTHUS.  A  genus  of  OImcmb, 
closely  allied  to  Olea  and  Phillyrea,  The 
corolla  is  four-parted,  the  anthers  adnate, 
and  the  style  two-cleft,  its  lobes  thick 
and  conical.  Fruit  unknown.  The  flowers 
of  O.froffrans,  better  known  as  Olea  fro- 
trrant,  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  perfume 


tea.  The  plant  is  in  cultivation  in  this 
country.  O.  iliei/oliua  is  a  very  elegant 
evergreen  hardy  Japanese  shrub,  with 
hoily-IIke  leaves.  [M.  T.  MJ 

OSMONDE.    (Fr.)    0$mtadaregali$. 

OSMUNDACEA,  OSMUNDINEiB.  One 
of  the  i)rincipal  subdivisions  of  the  Poly' 
podiaeetB,  well  distinguished  by  bearing 
spore-cases  which  are  two-valved  and 
burst  vertically  at  the  apex.  In  the  other 
subdivisions  of  the  order  the  spore-cases 
are  not  valvate.  The  Omnundinea  differ 
further  in  having  on  the  spore-cases  only 
a  rudimentary  ring.  The  group  comprises 
Oemunda  with  paniculate,  and  Todea  with 
dorsal  fructiflcation.  [T.  M.] 

OSMUNDA.  The  principal  genus  of  the 
Osmundineai,  and  that  of  which  our  native 
Flowering  Fern  or  Royal  Fern,  O.  regality 
is  the  type.  It  comprises  a  few  species  of 
somewhat  various  aspect :  some,  like  our 
own  O.  reatUie,  having  the  upper  plnnas  of 
the  fronds  transformed  into  a  sporangi- 
ferous  panicle ;  others,  like  O.  ClayUmiana, 
having  a  few  of  the  lateral  pinnse  trans- 
formed and  sporanglferous,  the  base  and 
apex  being  leafy  and  sterile :  and  others 
again,  like  O.  einnamonea,  having  distinct 
sterile  and  fertile  fronds.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  fertile  parts  are  contracted, 
and  generally  rachifonn.  They  have  cau- 
diclform  or  tufted  stems,  and  pinnate  or 
biplnnate  fronds,  the  segments  of  which 
are  often  articulated,  and  are  always  tra* 
versed  by  free  forking  veins.  The  spore- 
cases  are  crowded  on  the  margins  or  over 
the  surface  of  the  segments,  and  have  an 
incomplete  ring  represented  by  a  few  pa- 
rallel stris  near  their  apex.  Our  native 
species  or  forms,  closely  allied,  are  found 
widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres.  One  species, 
O.javanfea, with  pinnate  coriaceous  fronds, 
rather  distinct  in  character,  is  found  In  the 
tropical  Eastern  Islands.  [T.  M.] 

OSMUND  ROTAL.    Oamunda  regalia. 

OSSEOUS.  Bony,  hard,  brittle,  and  very 
close  in  texture,  not  to  be  cut  without 
difficulty ;  as.the  stone  of  a  peach. 

OST^OSPBRME  PORTE-COLLIER. 
(Fr.)    Osteoapermum  monili/erum. 

OSTEOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Compo- 
sitee,  of  the  subtrlbe  CalendtUeat  con- 
sisting of  South  African  shrubs  and  un- 
dershrubs  or  sometimes  herbs,  with  entire 
or  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  yellow  radiating 
flower-heads,  remarkable  for  the  achenes 
of  the  ray  becoming  hard  nuts  or  drupes 
without  any  pappus,  whilst  those  of  the 
disk  are  constantly  abortive.  There  are 
nearly  fifty  species  known,  among  which 
O.  epinoaum  and  O.  monili/erum  used  to 
be  occasionally  cultivated  in  continental 
flower-gardens. 

OSTERICK.   Polygonum  Biatorta. 

OSTIOLUM.  The  orifice  through  which 
spores  are  discharged,  as  in  the  perithe- 
cinm  of  such  f  ungals  as  Sphceria ;  also  an 
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opening  over  tbc  disk  of  the  shield  of  cer- 
tain lichens. 

0ST0DE8.  A  genus  of  EuphorlriaeM!, 
congistiiig  uf  two  Javanese  trees  very  near- 
ly allied  to  AleuritM ;  bnt  the  stamens  of 
the  male  flowers  are  free,  not  monadel- 
phous,  and  the  orary  of  the  females  has 
three  Instead  of  two  cells. 

OSTRYA.  The  Hop  Hornbeam  genns, 
composed  of  two  species,  one  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  other  of  North 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  CorylaeecE,  and 
Is  closely  allied  to  the  Common  Hornbeam. 
Both  species  form  trees  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  with  deciduous  feather-veined  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  unisexual  flowers  borne 
in  distinct  catkins  upon  the  same  plant 
The  male  catkins  are  long,  cylindrical, 
and  drooping,  composed  of  a  number  of 
simple  scale-like  bracts,  each  with  twelve 
or  more  Irregularly  united  stamens  Inserted 
into  its  base;  and  the  female  ones  short, 
with  small  deciduous  bracts,  each  flower 
enclosed  in  a  pair  of  thin  involucral  scales 
which  l)ecome  enlarged  and  grow  together 
so  as  to  form  an  inflated  covering  to  the 
fruit,  and  these  being  Imbricated  give  the 
ripe  catkin  a  hop-like  appearance.  The 
fruit  is  a  small  one-seeded  nut  bearded  at 
the  top. 

0.  vulgaris,  the  Common  Hop  Hornbeam, 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is 
quite  hardy  in  the  climate  of  England.  It 
forms  a  large  spreading  tree,  and  has  a  very 
handsome  appearance,  particularly  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  pendent  hop-like  catkins 
are  in  perfection.  O.  virgmtea  is  extensively 
spread  over  North  America,  and  is  some- 
times regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  last  spe- 
cies, the  chief  difference  being  that  the 
fruit  catkins  are  upright  Instead  of  pen- 
dulous as  in  0.  vulgaris.  The  wood  of  the 
Virginian  kind  is  excessively  hard  and 
heavy,  and  is  called  Ironwood ;  levers  are 
sometimes  made  of  it,  whence  it  is  fre- 
quently called  Lever-wood.  [A.  S.] 

OSTRYOCARPU&  A  weakhalf-climblng 
shrub  from  tropical  Africa,  constituting  a 
genus  of  LeguminoscB,  closely  allied  to  Lon- 
chocarpus  in  foliage,  in  habit,  and  In  most 
of  the  floral  characters  ;  but  the  tenth  sta- 
men is  free,  the  wing-petals  do  not  adhere 
to  the  keel,  and  the  fruit  is  a  broad  round 
flat  Indehlscent  pod,  something  of  the 
shape  of  an  oyster-shell,  whence  the  generic 
name. 

OSna  A  termination  Indicating  aug- 
mentation, as  radioaus,  having  a  large  root. 

OSYRIS.  A  genus  of  some  half-dozen 
species  of  SarUalaeeiBt  inhabiting  w4dely 
separated  regions  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere; two  being  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  one  in  Abyssinia,  two  in 
India,  and  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  angu- 
lar branches,  alternate  or  rarely  opposite 
leaves,  and  usually  unisexual  flowers  on 
different  trees ;  one,  however,  always  has 
perfect  flowers.  The  flowers  are  deeply 
three  or  four-parted,  with  three  or  four 


stamens,  and  a  one-celled  ovary  containing 
usually  three  ovules.  The  fruit  contains  a 
single  seed.  In  Kumaon  the  leaves  of  O. 
arborea,  which  is  sometimes  called  O.  nepa- 
lensis,  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
This  is  a  small  tree,  with  somewhat  ellip- 
tical leaves  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  Inches 
long,  and  is  found  all  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas.  [A.  S.j 

OTACHYRIUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panieeat.  There  are 
only  two  species,  both  Brazilian,  and  in- 
cluded by  Steudel  in  Panicum.       [D.  M.j 

OTHONNA.  A  genus  of  OompMiUB  of 
the  subtribe  Calendulea,  distingofshed 
liy  the  scales  of  the  involucre  being  united 
in  a  single  row  and  valvate  at  the  top,  by 
their  female  llgulate  ray-florets  with  ache- 
nes  bearing  a  dense  pappus  of  simple 
bristles,  and  by  their  disk  florets  being  all 
male  with  abortive  achenes.  There  are 
above  sixty  species  known,  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  entire  or  divided  leaves,  often  some- 
what succulent,  and  solitary  pedunculate 
flower-heads,  usually  yellow,  rarely  blue. 
The  O.  cheirifolui  inhabits  the  African 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been 
frequently  grown  In  flower-gardens.  All 
the  other  species  are  natives  of  the  Ctkpe 
Colony. 

OTIDIA.  Six  species  of  Pelargonium 
with  succulent  knobby  stems,  fleshy  plu- 
nately  or  bipinnately  compound  leaves, 
nearly  equal  petals  the  upper  ones  eared  at 
the  base,  and  flve  stamens,  have  been  sepa- 
rated as  a  genus  with  the  name  Otidia ; 
but  they  are  retained  as  a  section  of  Pelar- 
gonium by  Dr.  Harvey  in  the  Flora  Capensis. 
They  are  all  South  African.  T\\e  flowers 
are  small,  usually  white,  and  disposed  in 
few  or  many-fluwered  umbels.    [ a.  A.  B.] 

OTOCHILUS.  A  small  genus  of  orchids, 
natives  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where 
they  are  found  creeping  on  trees.  They 
have  no  rhizomes,  but  creep  by  means  of 
their  proliferous  pseudobulbs,  which  are 
continuously  produced  one  above  the  other, 
each  successive  one  coming  out  just  below 
the  apex  of  the  old  one  and  there  emitting 
a  few  fibrous  roots.  Each  pseudobulb 
bears  a  couple  of  leaves,  and  from  the  base 
of  some  of  the  upper  ones  many-flowered 
racemes  of  smallish  blossoms  are  produced. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Calogynida, 
and  Its  flowere  have  equal  free  sepals  and 
petals,  athree-Iobed  Up  with  the  side-lobes 
very  small  and  embracing  the  column,  and 
the  middle  one  long  and  petal-like,  and  a 
very  long  clulvshaped  column,  bearing  a 
terminal  anther,  which  contains  four  pol- 
len-masses held  together  in  twos  by  a  gra- 
nular substance.  CA.  &] 

OTTELIA.  A  genm  at  Eydrocharidaeea, 
consisting  of  perennial  herbs  inhabiting 
the  month  of  the  Nile,  Ganges,  and  Austra- 
lasian rivere,  and  eaten  as  potherbs  in  India. 
They  are  quite  stemless,  have  cordate 
leaves,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  placed 
on  a  scape,  and  surrounded  by  a  spathe. 
The  perigone  is  divided  into  six  parts;  the 
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outer  three  of  which  resemble  a  calyx,  the 
inner  a  corolla;  there  are  from  six  to 
twelve  stamens,  six  stigmas,  and  a  six  to 
eiarht-celled  berry,  with  numerous  seeds. 
The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Ma- 
labar Ottel-ambeL  [B.  &] 

OTTO  A.  A  genus  of  nmbellifers,  distin- 
guished by  Its  calyx  being  destitute  of 
.  border ;  by  its  entire  petals,  its  spreading 
I  styles,  and  by  each  half  of  the  fruit  baring 
,  Ave  membranous  rib"*.  The  only  species  is 
,  O.  aenanthoideSf  a  native  of  Quito,  which 
I  lias  a  simple  stem  with  fine  leaves,  which 
I  are  round  and  hollow  within,  with  trans- 
'  verse  partitions:  the  flowers  white,  in 
'  dense  nmliels,  a  few  with  stamens  and  pis- 
j  tils  and  therefore  perfect,  the  others  with 
I  stamens  only.  The  genus  was  named  in 
[  honour  of  F.  Otto,  of  Berlin.  [G.  D.] 

I      OTTO  or  OTTAR  OP   ROSES.     A  fra- 
'  grant  oil  obtained  from  Bosa  eenti/olia  and 
B.  damascena. 

OURARI.  The  Wourali  or  Urarl  poison, 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  juice  of  Strychno» 
toxifera. 

OUTLINE.  The  figure  formed  by  the 
margin  of  a  body. 

ODVIRANDRA.  The  genus  of  Jnncagi' 
nacecBtto  which  l^elong  the  singular  aquatic 
Lace-leaf  or  Lattice-leaf  plants  of  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  closely  allied  to  Aponogeton^ 
from  which  it  principally  differs  In  its  seeds 
having  a  thick  leafy  cotyledon  embracing 
a  two-leaved  plumule,  and  in  its  sepals 
being  deciduous.  The  habit  of  the  two  ge- 
nera also  is  different.  Only  three  species 
were  originally  rAerred  to  Ouvirandra,  two 
from  Madagascar  and  one  from  Senegam- 
bia ;  but  four  other  Indian  species  possess- 
ing the  technical  characters  of  the  genus, 
though  previously  referred  to  Aponogeton, 
are  now  included  in  it.  All  these  plants 
are  aquatic  herbs,  with  tuberculate  roots, 
radical  submerged  leaves,  and  a  scape  or 
flower-stalk  long  enough  to  reach  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  water,  where  it  either  bears  a 
single  spike  or  divides  into  from  two  to 
five  little  spikes  of  small  flowers.  These 
have  two  or  three  coloured  deciduous  se- 
pals, six  persistent  stamens  with  wide- 
based  filaments,  and  three  or  four  one- 
celled  ovaries  ending  in  short  styles. 

The  two  most  remarkable  species  are 
those  of  Madagascar,  O.  fenestralis  and  O. 
Bemieriana,  both  of  which  have  within 
the  last  ten  years  been  introduced  into  our 
hothouses  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ellis,  well  known 
through  his  missionary  labours  in  that  is- 
land. The  former  is  best  known  as  the 
Lattice-leaf  plant,  from  Its  singular  leaves 
resembling  open  laftlce-work,  or  apparent- 


flcially  inspected  they  seem  to  be  composed 
simply  of  a  stout  midrib  and  several  slen- 
der longitudinal  nerves  parallet  with  it  all 
connected  by  numerous  short  cruss-nerves. 


Ouvirandra  fenettralla. 


ly  consisting  of  only  a  skeleton  of  nerves. 
These  leaves  grow  in  radiating  clusters 
from  the  rhizome,  and  float  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  presenting  a  flat 
side  to  the  light.  They  have  rather  long 
("talks,  and  are  of  an  oblong  form,  rounded 
at  l)oth  extremities,  very  variable  in  size, 
but  usually  nine  Inches  to  a  foot  long  by 
two  or  three  Inches  broad.    When  super- 


and  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  the  paren- 
chyma or  cellular  tissue  with  which  the 
'  spaces  between  the  nerves   in  ordinary 
I  leaves  are  closed  up ;  but  the  microscope 
'  shows  that  this  cellular  tissue  is  really 
I  present,  surrounding  the  nerves,  and  in 
I  the  very  young  state  of  tlie  leaf  the  spnces 
'  arenearly,  if  not  quite,  filled  up  by  it.   The 
I  flower-stalks  rise  from  the  centre  of  the 
tuft  of  leaves,  and  fork  into  a  couple  of 
'  spikes  at  the  top.    The  plant,  however,  is 
t  nut  only  curious,  but  is  a  valuable  one  to 
I  the  natives  of   Madagascar,  who  collect 
]  its  fieshy  farinaceous  roots  as  an  article 
I  of  food,  calling  the  plant,  on  this  account, 
;  Ouvirandram,  which  means  literally  Water- 
;  Yam,  and  this  is  the  source  of  the  generic 
name.  It  grows  on  the  margins  of  running 
streams  In  shallow  water.  [A.  S.J 

OVAL.   The  same  as  Elliptic. 

OVARY.  That  part  of  the  pistil  which 
contains  the  ovules. 

OVATE.  Oblong  or  elliptical,  broadest 
at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  resemble  the  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  an  egg. 

OVENCHYMA.    Oval  cellular  tissue. 

OVERLOOK.   A  name  given  by  the  West 
Indian  negroes  to  Canavalia  gladiaia. 
OVIEDA.    Lapejfrousia. 

OVOIDAL.  A  solid  with  an  ovate  figure, 
or  resembling  an  egg. 

OVULE,  OVUM.   The  young  seed. 

OVULE  TUBE.  A  thread-like  extension 
of  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  or  of  the  sac  of 
the  amnios,  rialng  up  beyond  the  foramen. 

OWALA.  Pentaclethra  macrophylla,  the 
seeds  of  which  furnish  a  useful  oil,  and 
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are  also  eaten  by  the  natives  of  West  Tro- 
pical Africa. 

OWLEB.    The  Alder,  Alnus  gliUinoaa. 

OXALIDACE^  (Ledocarpetr,  Bhyncho- 
thecea,  Uugoniaceat  Oxalids.)  A  natural 
order  of  tbalamifloral  dicx>tyledon8,  belong- 
ing to  LIndley's  geranial  alliauce  of  bypo- 
gynous  Exogens.  Tbey  are  herbs,  under- 
shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate,  rarely  op- 
posite, compound  (occasionally  simple) 
leaves,  generally  without  stipules,  and  are 
found  In  hot  as  well  as  temperate  climates, 
abundantly  in  North  America,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e,  the  shrubby  species 
being  conflued  to  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  symmetrical  flowers  consist 
of  Ave  persistent  imbricate  sepals;  five 
ungulculate  petals,  with  a  twisted  estiva- 
tion ;  ten  stamens,  more  or  less  monadel- 
phous,  in  two  rows  ;  and  a  flve-celled 
ovary,  with  fllifonn  distinct  styles.  Fruit 
capsular,  membranous  or  fleshy,  usually 
flve-celled;  seeds  few,  albuminous,  at- 
tached to  a  central  placenta,  sometimes 
with  a  peculiar  elastic  integument.  In 
some  cases  phyllodla  or  winged  petioles 
occupy  the  place  of  leaves.  They  are  often 
acid  in  their  properties,  and  some  of 
them  yield  esculent  roots.  There  are  up- 
wards of  300  species,  distributed  in  about 
ten  genera,  of  which  OxcUU,  Averrhoat  and 
Hugonia  are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.3 

OXALIDE  OSEILLE.  (Ft.)  OxcUis  Ace- 
to&ella. 

OXALIS.  A  very  large  genus  of  OxaU- 
dacecB,  of  which  the  greater  hum))er  of 
species  occur  in  tropical  America  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  herbs  or 
more  rarely  shrubs,  and  one,  O.  scandens, 
from  Mount  Quiudlu  in  South  America,  is 
a  climber ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
have  the  stem  reduced  to  a  rhizome,  some- 
times subterranean,  sometimes  above 
ground,  often  taking  the  shape  of  a  bulb  or 
forming  a  tuber.  In  these  the  leaves  are  all 
produced  in  a  tuft.  In  some  of  the  bulbous 
species,  as  O.  cemua,  bulbs  are  also  produ- 
ced in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
most  of  the  species  consist  of  three  entire 
leaflets  which  are  usually  inversely  heart- 
shaped,  and  occasionally  slightly  sensitive, 
as  In  O.  etricta.  Sometimes  the  leaflets  arc 
reduced  to  two,  or  even  to  one,  when  the 
leaf  appears  to  be  simple ;  andflnally  a  few 
have  even  this  solitary  portion  deflclent, 
which  occurs  In  such  species  as  O.fntticosa 
and  O.  leptopodes,  which  have  flat  dilated 
leaf-llfce  petioles.  The  leaves  contain  an 
acid  juice.  One  section  of  the  genus  (Bio- 
phytum)  has  pinnate  leaves, with  many  pairs 
of  pinnae,  but  no  terminal  leaflet  In  one 
of  these,  from  India,  O.  senHtiva,  these 
compound  leaves  are  nearly  as  sensitive  as 
in  the  sensitive  plant,  for  they  contract  on 
the  slightest  touch.  The  peduncles  (scapes 
in  the  acaulesccnt  species)  are  generally 
terminated  by  an  umbel  of  brightly  co- 
loured flowers,  the  pedicels  of  which  are 
bracteated.  The  flowers  consist  of  Ave  se- 
pals, free  or  combined  at  the  base  ;  five 
petals ;  ten  stamens,  the  five  outer  ones 


smaller,  the  filaments  combined  at  the  liase 
(except  in  Bi<yphytum) ;  five  styles ;  the  cap- 
sule ovoid  or  oblong,  often  five-sided  ;  the 
seeds  covered  by  an  clastic  coat,  which 
rupr4ires  when  they  are  ripe,  and  by  Its 
contraction  expels  them  with  considerable 
force. 

Three  species  occur  in  Britain.  One  of 
these,  the  common  Wood  Sorrel,  O.  Aceto- 
sellOt  has  a  scaly  rhizome  with  a  tuft  of 
leaves  at  the  top,  and  solitar}-  white  flowers 
more  or  less  veined  with  purple.  This 
plant  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste  from  con- 
taining binoxalate  of  potass ;  and  hence  it 
was  once  used  in  medical  practice  as  a  re- 
frigerant In  fever,  and  an  antiscorbutic  In 
scurvy,  and  still  remains  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  though  fallen  Into  disuse. 
The  other  British  species,  O.  comiculata 
and  O.  etricta^  are  caulescent.    O.  AceUmlla 

I  Is  said  to  be  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland, 
though  some  prefer  Trifoliunit  and  other 
plants  have  been  suggested. 

O.  erenata  has  an  erect  leafy  stem  and 
umbellate  flowers,  which  are  yellow  streak- 
ed with  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and 
Is  largely  cultivated  about  Lima  for  its 

I  very  acid  leafstalks ;  it  also  produces  yel- 
loMTlsh  tubers  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
small  potatos,  and  having  a  slightly  acid 
flavour,  which  disappears  on  boiling.  When 
introduced  into  this  country  it  was  expect- 
ed that  it  would  have  proved  a  valuable 
substitute  for  the  potato.but  this,  however, 
has  not  been  realised,  the  tubers  being  in- 
sipid and  the  produce  small,  not  exceeding 
half  a  pound  from  a  plant. 

O.  Deppei,  from  Mexico,  a  stemless  spe- 
cies, with  four  leaflets,  red  flowers,  and  a 


Oxalii  Deppei. 

large  scaly  bulb,  produces  fleshy  edible  fu- 
siform roots  of  moderate  size.  O.  tuberoso, 
from  Bolivia,  where  it  is  called  Oca,  is  culti- 
vated In  its  native  place  for  its  potato- 
like tubers.  [j.  T.  S.3 

OXERA.  A  genus  of  VerbetMceee,  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  New  Cale- 
donia. It  Is  a  branching  glabrous  shrub, 
with  opposite  shortly  petioUte  leaves,  and 
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large  flowers  In  axillary  cymes.  Tbe  calyx 
Is  four-parted,  and  the  corolla  funnel- 
sbaped,  veutrlcose,  and  slightly  bent,  with 
a  four-cleft  limb  ;H>f  the  four  didynamous 
stamens  the  two  posterior  are  short  and 
fertile,  the  others  are  exserted  and  barren. 
The  ovary,  placed  on  a  fleshy  disk,  is  four- 
celled  and  f our-Iobed,  with  a  single  ovule 
in  each  cell.  The  genus  is  nearly  related 
to  Clerodendron  and  CyeUmenm.     [W.  C] 

OXHOOF.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Caulo- 
tretus  microstachyiUf  and  various  species  of 
Bauhinia. 

OX-EYE.  Buphthalmum:  also  Chryaan- 
the)nnm  Leucanthemum,  and  Anthemis  ar- 
vensis.  — ,  CREEPING.  Wedelia  camoaa. 
— ,  SEASIDE.   Borrichia  arboreacens, 

OXLIP.    Primula  eUttior. 

OX-HEEL,  or  OX-HEAL.  Helleborrta /<»■ 
tidus. 

OX-HORN.    Bueida  Bueeras. 

OX-TONGUE.  Helminthia ;  also  Anchuaa 
iflJicinalU. 

OXLEYA.  A  genus  of  Cedrelaeeoe^  re- 
presented by  O.  xanthoxyla^  a  tree  forty- 
five  to  flfty  feet  high,  and  six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, producing  the  Yellow  Wood  of 
Queensland.  The  foliage  is  of  dark  green 
and  sombre  aspect,  the  leaves  iraparipin- 
nate ;  while  the  flowers  appear  in  racemes, 
and  are  small,  white,  and  inconspicuous, 
according  to  Bennett.  The  fruit  Is  a  woody 
capsule,  with  spiny  tubercles  on  the  sur- 
face, flve-celled,  each  cell  enclosing  three 
winged  seeds.  The  first  discoverer  of 
the  tree  was  Allan  Cunningham,  Colonial 
Botanist  In  New  South  Wales.         [B.  S.] 

OXYACANTHA,    Cratcegua  Oxyacantha. 

OXYANTHUS.  A  genus  of  tropical  Afrl 
can  Oinchonacece,  consisting  of  shrubs,  with 
elliptic  pointed  leaves  and  axillary  corymb- 
like  racemes  of  large  flowers ;  these  have 
a  sharply  flve-toothed  calyx-limb,  and  a 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with   a  very  long 
slender  tuiie,  from  which  the  Ave  anthers 
project.  The  ovary  is  adherent  to  the  tube 
I  of  the  calyx,  two-celled,  and  surmounted 
(  by  an  epigynous  disk.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Gardenia,  but  is  distinguished  by 
'  its  large  corolla,  its  inflorescence,  &c.    The 
,  name,  signifying  '  sharp-flower,'  is  applied 
in  allusion  to  the  acute  pointed  segments 
of  the  limb  of  the  corolla.     O.  apeeioeua 
and  others  are  highly  ornamental  stove 
plants.  Pkl.  T.  M.] 

0XYBAPHU8.  One  of  the  genera  of 
NyctaginacecB.  The  species  are  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  America,  and 
have  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  arranged 
in  corymbs  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
surrounded  by  a  bell-shaped  flve-cleft  per- 
,  sistent  involucre.  The  perianth  is  pink- 
coloured  and  has  a  short  dilated  tube, 
which  is  persistent,  while  the  plaited  flve- 

I  lobed  limb  is  deciduous ;  stamens  three, 

I I  united  at  the  base  Into  a  very  short  tube. 
Il  Prult  surrounded  by  the  hardened  base 
,  of  the  perianth,  and  by  the  enlarged  mem- 


brauaceons    involucre.     Calymenia     and 
Calyxhymenia  are  synonyms.    [M.  T.  M.] 

OXYCARYDM.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Seirpece.  The 
inflorescence  is  in  dense  heads  of  crowded 
splkelets,  umbellately  disposed ;  sptkelets 
many-flowered ;  scales  membranaceous  at 
the  base ;  styles  cleft,  persistent,  decurrent 
at  the  base ;  stamens  two.  O.  Schomlmrgb- 
ianum,  a  native  of  Guiana,  is  the  only 
species  described.  [D.  M.] 

OXYC00CO8.  The  Cranberry  genus,  a 
group  of  the  Vaceiniaceaa,  comprising  three 
species— O.  paluatris,  macrocarptUt  and 
erectus.  The  name  is  derived  from  oxya, 
sharp,  and  Acofcfcos,  a  berry,  the  fruit  having 
a  sharp  acid  taste ;  that  of  Cranberry,  ac- 
cording to  some,  comes  from  tbe  crooked 
peduncle  together  with  the  unexpanded 
flower  resembling  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
crane,  but  according  to  others,  and  with 
greater  probability,  because  the  berries  are 
eaten  by  cranes ;  just  as  the  fruit  of  the 
Empetrum  nigrum  is  called  the  Crowberry, 
because  where  this  is  plentiful  the  crows, 
and  more  especially  the  rooks,  leave  the 
fields  and  resort  to  the  hills,  where  they 
live  on  the  berries  till  harvest-time. 

O.  pahistria,  the  Common  Cranberry,  is  a 
native  of  Britain ;  and  is  indigenous  also 
to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  Sibe- 
ria, and  North  America.  It  grows  in  turfy 
bogs,  the  stems  creeping  and  slender,  with 
small  ovate  leaves  revolute  at  the  edges, 
and  terminal  pink  or  rose-ruloured  pedicels 
bearing  esch  a  single  flower.  The  berries 
are  roundish  pear-shaped,  and  of  a  crimson 
colour. 

In  the  form  of  tarts,  preserves,  &c,  the 
fruit  Is  grateful  to  most  people,  and  many 
in  this  country  prefer  the  flavour  of  the 
native  species  to  that  of  the  imported  Ame- 
rican fruit  produced  by  O.  macrocarpua. 
Before  the  bogs  In  Lincolnshire  were  drain- 
ed, the  common  Cranberry  was  sold  in 
Norwich  by  cartloads.  According  to  LIgli  t- 
foot,  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  pounds* 
worth  of  the  fruit  was  sold  by  the  poor 
people  each  market-day,  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  In  the  town  of  Langton,  on  the 
borders  of  Cumberland— a  considerable  sum 
to  be  picked  up  from  otherwise  barren 
wastes,  ina  thinly  inhabited  district.  Large 
quantities,  for  use  in  tarts,  are  Imported 
from  Russia.  According  to  Don'B  Miller, 
the  berries  are  used  in  Sweden  to  boll 
silver  plate  in,ln  order  to  render  it  white  by 
the  action  of  the  add  which  they  contain. 
This  plant  is  the  badge  of  the  Grants. 

The  Large-fruited  or  American  Cran- 
berry, O.  macrocarpua,  which  Is  also  of 
slender  creeping  habit,  and  has  elliptic  ob- 
tuse nearly  flat  leaves,  bears  spherical 
l>errles,  larger  and  of  a  brighter  red  than 
those  of  the  common  sort ;  they  ripen  In 
October  and  succession  ally,  often  remain- 
ing on  the  plant  throughout  the  winter. 
It  is  found  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  in 
bogs,  principally  on  a  sandy  soil.  The  ber- 
ries are  collected  In  large  quantities,  and 
form  an  article  of  export  to  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  American  Cran- 
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berry  can  be  cultivated  in  England,  and 
was  80  very  successfully  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  others.  Downing,  In  his  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  states  that  •  iu 
some  parts  of  Kew  England,  low  and  coarse 
n^eadows  of  no  value  have  been  drained 
and  turned  u,  very  profitable  account  by 
planting  them  with  this  fruit.  The  average 
produce  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
husbfcls  of  Cranberries  [per  acrej,  worth  at 
least  one  dollar  a  bushel.'  As  a  large  quan- 
tit}  can  be  obtained  from  a  small  space, 
and  at  little  expense,  the  American  Cran- 
berry might  be  advantageously  cultivated, 
for  private  use  at  least,  in  this  country, 
where,  by  picking  the  berries  only  as  they 
became  perfectly  ripe,  and  carefully  reject- 
ing such  as  were  but  partially  so,  a  pro- 
duce of  more  uniform  and  better  quality 
would  be  insured.  [R.  T.] 

OXYDENDRON.  A  genus  of  heathworts. 
having  the  corolla  ovate  and  five-toothed, 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  hairy,  and 
the  style  thick  and  flve-angled.  Tlie  only 
species  is  a  native  of  North  America,  a 
shrub  with  alternate  acute  and  serrate 
leaves.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek  words 
signifying  '  sharp '  or  'acid,'  and  *  tree,'  to 
indicate  the  taste  of  the  plant.       [G.  0.J 

OXYGONIUM.  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns  of  the  tribe  Aspleniece,  and 
belonging  to  the  diplazioid  division,  with 
double  sori,  set  back  to  back.  Among 
these  it  is  known  by  its  reticulated  vena- 
tion, which  is  of  this  form :  the  veins  and 
venules  are  parallel  below,  and  on  this 
elongated  parallel  portion  bear  the  sori, 
exterior  to  which  they  become  joined  so 
as  to  form  near  the  margin  one  or  two 
series  of  small  areoles,  from  which  short 
free  veinlets  point  outwards.  The  few 
species  are  tropical  Eastern  ferns,  with 
somewhat  coarse  simple  or  pinnate  coria- 
ceous fronds.  [T.  M.J 

OXYGONUM.  A  genus  of  Polygonacea 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  comprising  an 
annual  plant  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
pedunculated  spikes  of  monoecious  flowers, 
the  males  with  a  four-cleft  coloured  peri- 
anth, and  eight  stamens.  The  fruit  is 
oblong  and  trigonous,  with  membranous 
wings  at  the  angles.  [J.  T.  S.J 

OXYLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  papllionar 
ceous  Leguminosa  of  the  tribe  Podalyrieoit 
characterised  chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which 
has  the  two  upper  lobes  larger  and  more 
united  than  the  others,  forming  a  kind  of 
upper  lip,  by  the  ovary  having  always  more 
than  two  ovules,  and  by  the  pod,  which  is 
more  or  less  turgid,  being  usually  coria- 
ceous and  not  divided  between  the  seeds. 
There  are  nearly  thirty  species,  including 
Calli8tachi/8,-wh\ch  has  no  sufficient  charac- 
ters to  distinguish  it.  They  are  all  Austra- 
lian shrubs  or  undershrubs  with  opposite 
whorled  or  sometimes  scattered,  simple 
and  entire  leaves,  usually  silky  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  axillary  clusters 
heads  or  short  racemes,  or  in  terminal 
racemes  or  spikes.  Several  species  have 
been  occasionally  Introduced  Into  our  col- 


lections amongst  ornamental  Australian 
shrubs,  but  they  are  generally  less  showy 
than  the  Chor<aenuu,  which  some  of  Lbem 
much  resemble. 

OXYPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Asclepior- 
daee<B  composed  of  South  American  twi- 
ners or  erect  herbs,  with  opposite  gene- 
rally pubescent  cordate  leaves,  and  Inter- 
petiolar  rather  large  and  often  scented 
white,  yellow,  blue,  or  greenish  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  five-cleft,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  bell-shaped,  and  the  fruit  amooth 
or  covered  with  soft  prickles.  O.  cceru- 
leum  (Ttoeedia  OBrulea  of  authors)  Is  a 
favourite  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  its 
fine  blue  flowers.  The  genus  Is  a  large  one, 
nearly  fifty  species  being  enumerated  In 
systematic  works,  but  nothing  seems 
known  about  their  uses.  [B.  SO 

OX YRAMPH  IS.  A  name  given  by  WtH- 
lich  to  those  species  of  Lespideza  wiiicb 
have  a  very  pointed  keel-petal,  and  which 
now  form  a  section  of  the  latter  genus. 

OXYRIA.  A  genus  of  Polygonaeeoe,  dis- 
tinguished from  Ruvtex  by  having  the 
perianth  with  four  segments  only,  the 
inner  pair  enlarged  over  the  lens-shaped 
winged  nut.  They  are  small  alpine  acid 
plants,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  have  stalked  cordate- 
reniform  root-leaves,  and  paniculate  flow- 
ers, which,  are  in  half-whorls  round  the 
branches  of  the  panicle.  One  species, 
O.  reni/ormis,  is  not  uncommon  in  alpine 
districts  in  Britain.  [J.  T.  &3 

OXYSTELMA  A  genus  of  Asclepiada^ 
eecF,  Inhabiting  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  and  consisting  of  climbing  grla- 
brous  shrubs,  with  narrow  linear  or  lan- 
ceolate seldom  ovate  leaves,  and  racemose 
purplish  flowers.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft, 
the  corolla  rotate  and  flve-lobed,  and  the 
fruit  oblong  and  smooth  on  the  surface ; 
whilst  the  seeds  are  small  and  have  a  fea- 
thery appendix.  There  is  some  doubt  whe- 
ther O.  esculentmn,  termed  Ourrli  Palay  by 
the  Malal)ar  people,  is  really  eaten.  Both 
Roxburgh  and  Wight  assert  that  they 
never  saw  the  natives  eat  it ;  but  in  decoc- 
tion it  is  used  as  a  gargle  for  aphthous  af- 
fections of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  [B.  S.3 

OXYSTYLIS.  A  North  American  her- 
baceous plant,  constituting  a  genus  of 
CapparidaceoB,  and  having  small  yellow 
flowers  arranged  in  axillary  racemes.  Se- 
pals linear ;  petals  oval ;  ovary  two-celled, 
with  two  ovules  in  each  celL  Fruit  two- 
lobed,  indehiscent,  surmounted  by  the 
persistent  style.  [M.  T.  M.] 

OXYTHEOA.  A  genus  of  PolygcmacetB, 
containing  an  annual  from  Western  North 
America  and  Chili,  with  the  habit  of  the 
pedunculate  Eriogona,  but  having  a  four  ur 
flve-cleft  Involucre, with  few  flowers, which 
have  a  four  or  five-cleft  perianth,  and  twice 
as  many  stamens  as  there  are  lobes.  The 
segments  of  the  Involucre  and  calyx  are 
spinulose-arlstate.  [J.  T.  S.] 

OXYTROPIS.   An  extensive  genus  of 
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legnminous  plants,  closely  allied  to  Aftra- 
galua,  from  wblcli  it  is  mainly  distiii- 
guluhod  by  }iaving  the  lower  petals  of  the 
corolla  or  keel  obtuse,  and  the  lower  su- 
ture of  the  legume  iuflexed.  AH  the  spe- 
cies have  pinnate  leaves,  and  bear  their 
flowers,  which  are  purplish  cream-coloured 
or  white,  in  spikes  or  clusters.  The  mar 
jority  being  alpine  plants  are  of  humble 
growth,  and  produce  comparatively  large 
flowers.  Two  species  are  indigenous  to 
Scotland :  O.  walentiBt  a  stem  less  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  plentifully  clothed 
with  silky  hairs,  and  the  flowers  bright 
purple,  collected  into  heads,  and  which 
grows  In  dry  pastures  chiefly  near  the  sea ; 
and  O.  campestritt  which  has  very  short 
stems,  yellowish  capitate  flowers,  and  In- 
flated pubescent  pods.  The  latter  Is  a 
very  rare  native  plant,  being  found  only  on 
the  Clova  Mountains.  The  species  are 
principally  employed  for  ornamenting 
rock-work.  [C.  A.  J.] 

OYSTER-GREEN.  A  name  commonly 
given  to  Cl^'a  Lactttca  from  its  bright-green 
tint,  and  its  being  frequently  attached  to 
the  common  oyster.  It  is  also  called  Green 
Sluke.  Other  species,  and  one  or  two  spe- 
cies of  £nteronu>rp7ia,  are  probably  included 
under  the  name.  [M.  J.  B.] 

OYSTER  PLANT.  SUenhammaria  mari- 
Hma, 

OZOTHAMNUS.  A  genus  of  ComposUa 
of  the  tribe  Onaphaliece,  only  differing 
from  Cassinia  in  the  want  of  chaffy  scales 
on  the  receptacle,  and  in  the  inner  scales 
or  bracts  of  the  involucre  being  white 
roloured  or  scarious,  and  usually  spreading 
I  in  a  ray.  There  are  about  thirty  species 
I  known,  of  which  three  Inhabit  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  rest  are  Australian.  They  are 
all  shrubby,  with  small  scattered  leaves, 
usually  entire  with  the  edges  rolled  back, 
and  numerous  small  flower-heads  in  tei> 
minal  cor>'mbB  or  panicles. 

FABS.    In  Scotland,  the  refuse  of  flax. 

PACANE,  or  PACANIER.  (Fr.)  Carya 
\  olivaformi*. 

PACHA NA.  A  bitter  tonic  infusion  pre- 
pared in  India  from  Tinospora  cordi/olia. 

PACHIRA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican trees  belonging  to  the  Sterculiacece, 
and  differing  from  Adaruoniat  the  baobab 
tree,  in  the  calyx  being  cup-shaped  and 
entire,  not  flve-toothed.  From  the  other 
genera  of  the  family  the  disposition  of  the 
stamens  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  It.  The 
name  Paehira  was  given  to  the  plants  of 
this  genus  in  1775,  by  Auh'.et,  and  a)>ont 
Bix  years  later  the  younger  LlnnoBUS  gave 
them  that  of  Carolinea  without  knowledge 
of  the  one  already  published.  The  former 
Dame,  therefore,  has  precedence,  but  the 
plants  are  best  known  under  the  latter. 
They  are  either  small  or  large  trees,  with 
digitate  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
horse-chestnut,  but  with  the  leaflets  more 
leathery  In  texture.  The  large  handsome 
flowers  arise  singly  from  the  axils  of  the 


upper  leaves,  and  are  generally  white  but 
ftonietimes  deep  rose  or  scarlet.  The  calyx 
is  cup-shaped  entire ;  the  petals  five,  strap- 
shaped,  varying  from  three  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length,  and  often  covered  inter- 
nally with  soft  white  down :  and  the  sta- 
mens very  numerous,  with  their  filaments 
united  into  a  ring  at  tlie  base,  but  divided 
upwards  into  many  branching  bundles; 
these  being  generally  of  a  bright-red  colour, 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
especially  when  the  petals  are  white.  The 
fruit  is  an  oval  woody  one-celled  capsule, 
which  opens  by  a  number  of  divisions,  and 
contains  numerous  seeds. 

One  of  the  best-known  species  is  P.  alba, 
commonly  called  Carolinea  oZba,  a  native  of 
many  parts  of  South  America.  This  is  a 
tree  growing  twenty  feet  high,  with  flowers 
about  six  inches  long.  The  petals  are  cloth- 
ed with  an  olive-coloured  down  on  the  back, 
and  covered  internally  with  soft  white  silky 
hairs.  According  to  Mr.  Purdie,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  trees  in  New  Grenada, 
the  inner  bark  furnishing  the  entire  coun- 
try with  cordage  which  is  strong  and  dura- 
ble. 

The  wool  of  the  seeds  of  the  Barrigon 
(P.  Barrigon),  is  used  in  Panama  to  stuff 
pillows,  cushions,  &c,  and  the  bark  affords 
a  useful  fibre.  Among  the  trees  of  that 
country  which  yield  a  nseful  timber,  the 
Cedro  Esplnoso  (P.  Fendleri)  is  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Seemann.  The  largest-flowered  spe- 
cies, P.  macrantha,  is  found  in  Brazil ;  this 
tree  attains  a  helglit  of  one  hundred  feet, 
and  has  flowers  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
the  petals  olive-green  white  within,  and 
the  stamens  blood-red  with  yellow  anthers. 
The  name  commemorates  the  Princess  So- 
phia Caroline  of  Baden.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PACHIRA  DB  CAYENNE.  (Fr.)  Pa- 
ehira agtiatica.  —  DU  MARONI.  Paehira 
insignis. 

PACHYDENDRON.  A  section  of  the 
liliaceous  genus  Aloe,  distinguished  by  the 
tubular  slightly  incurved  perianth  with  an 
ascending  bent  limb,  and  by  the  stamens 
adhering  to  the  base  of  the  perianth.  They 
are  arborescent  plants  from  the  Caiie  of 
Good  Hope,  with  crowded  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  caudex,  and  nodding  flowers  In 
a  terminal  spike.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PACHYLOBUS.  An  Imperfectly  known 
genus  of  trees,  of  the  family  Amyridatxce. 
Don  describes  them  as  having  cx)mpound 
leaves,  and  oval  black  bitter  astringent 
fruits.  These  fruits  are  sold  in  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  under  the 
names  of  Saf  u  and  Pasco.         [M.  T.  M.] 

PACHYMA.  A  spurious  grnus  of  Fiingi 
consisting  of  one  or  two  doubtful  produc- 
tions. The  most  important  of  these  will 
be  briefly  noticed  under  its  native  name, 
TUCKAHOO.  [M.  J.  B.j 

PACHYNEMA.  A  genus  of  DiUeniaeeee, 
consisting  of  three  leafless  herbs  or  under- 
shrabs  from  tropical  Australia,  with  rush- 
like or  flattened  stems,  and  small  yellow 
flowers  on  short  lateral  recurved  branches, 
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Tliey  are  well  characterised  by  their  ata- 
mensbelng  never  more  than  ten  .with  thick- 
ened orold  fllamentB,  very  ranch  resem- 
bling m  shape  the  carpels  of  the  ovaryiUid 
accompanied  by  two  Inner  stamlnodla  or 
barren  stamens,  which  are  still  more  like 
the  carpels.  To  these  has  been  added,  as 
a  section,  the  Huttia  of  Hanrey,  a  West 
Australian  species  with  the  same  rush-like 
stems,  leafless  except  two  or  three  small 
divided  leaves  at  the  base,  and  with  larger 
flowers  and  the  filaments  broadly  flattened 
Instead  of  being  ovoid. 

PACHTNRURUM.  A  genus  of  Crucifera 
from  the  Altai,  containing  Draba  grandi- 
fUrra,  which  has  the  two  outer  sepals  bulg- 
ing at  the  base,  and  tlie  pod  linear-com- 
pressed, the  valves  with  a  thick  nerve  and 
prominent  veins, and  the  seeds  numerous. 
In  two  rows.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PACHYN0CARPIT8.  A  lofty  Borneo 
tree. with  alternate  entire  coriaceousleaves, 
and  deilclously  fragrant  flowers,  in  axillary 
and  terminal  panicles,  forming  a  genus  of 
Dipterocarpacece,  closely  allied  to  Vatica, 
but  differing  in  the  fruit.  When  ripe  the 
calyx-lobes  wear  away,  and  the  adnate  tube 
enlarges  and  becomes  thickened,  almost 
enclosing  the  fruit,  to  which  it  closely  ad- 
heres ;  whilst  in  VaUea  the  tube  remains 
small,  and  the  persistent  lobes  are  reflezed 
under  the  fruit. 

PACHYPHYLLUM.    Epiphytal   orchids 
of  the  tribe  Vandece,  allied  to  and  with 
much  of  the  habit  of  JPemandesia,  having 
thick  fleshy  leaves  arranged  In  two  ranks,  ' 
and  overlapping  each  other.    They  bear  { 
axillary  spikes  of  inconspicuous  blfariously 
disposed  flowers,  which  have  a  conniving 
perianth,  with  free  equal  sepals  and  petals,  i 
a  free  undivided  sessile  lip  having  a  single 
tubercle  at  its  base  and  two  at  Us  apex,  a 
petaloid  column,  and  two  pollen-masses. 
All  the  species,  about  six  in  number,  belong 
to  tropical  Western  America.         [A.  S.] 

PACHYPLEURUM.  A  genus  of  umbelll- 
fers,  distinguished  by  having  the  petals 
in  different  flowers  of  the  umbel  of  dlffe-  i 
rent  shape ;  and  each  half  of  the  fruit  with  < 
five  prominent  thick  ribs,  the  two  lateral 
broader  than  the  others.  P.  tUpinum  Is  the 
only  species,  a  native  of  the  Alpine  parts 
of  Europe.  The  name  comes  from  Greek 
words  Indicating  the  thickened  form  of  the 
ribs  on  the  fruit.  [6.  D.J 

PACHYPODIUM.  A  genus  of  dogbanes 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  in  five 
deep  divisions,  the  corolla  salver-shaped 
with  its  tube  curved  and  flve-angled,  and 
the  stamens  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube.  The  species  are  fleshy  and  spiny 
shrubs,  with  scattered  leaves  and  milky 
juice.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  [6.  D.] 

The  same  name  baa  been  given  to  a  genus 
of  Cri^era,  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
Sisymbrium,  from  which  It  differs  only  in 
the  very  long  pods,  cyllndrloU  through- 
out, with  a  spongy  partition  destitute  of  a 
.  nerve.  The  species  occur  in  Central  Europe 


and  In  the  Mediterranean  region. 

britim   Cobmna   and   S.  pannoniewm  at 

authors  belong  to  this  group.    [J.  T.  8J 

PACHYPTERA.  A  doubtful  genua  of 
BignoniaeetBt  the  flowers  of  which  are  un- 
known. The  fruit  is  an  elongated  flat  cap- 
sule, divided  into  two  cells  by  a  partition 
placed  parallel  with  the  valves.  The  half- 
dozen  species  comprised  In  the  genus  are 
all  South  American  shrubs,  furnished  with 
conjugate  leaves,  and  climbing  by  means 
of  tendrUa.  [a  &3 

PACHYRH1ZU8.  A  genus  of  Legvmtno- 
9ce :  one  species  is  common  in  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  another  is  confined  to 
Japan,  and  two  to  Southern  China.  They  are  j 
shrubby  plants,  ifith  twining  (terns  rising  t 
from  large  tuberous  roots,  and  having  i 
leaves  formed  of  three  usually  angrular 
stalked  leaflets,  and  racemes  composed  of 
clusters  of  vioIet-blue  flowers  on  large 
glandular  knobs.  Each  flower  has  two 
small  bracts  which  soon  fall  off,  a  pitcher- 
shaped  four-lobed  calyx,  a  pea-like  corolla, 
ten  stamens  (one  of  which  Is  free)  alter- 
nately shorter,  and  straight  narrow  flat- 
tened pods  containing  from  seven  to 
twelve  roundish  seeds. 

P.  angviaiM  la  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  tropics,  such  as  tropical  America,  both 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Pee- 
jce  Islands,  &c  It  has  angular  sharp-tooth^ 
ed  leaflets,  and  long  racemes  of  flowers. 
The  roots  generally  run  in  a  horizontal 
direction  underground,  and  frequently  at- 
tain six  or  eight  feet  in  length  and  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thigh.  Tbey  are  used 
for  food  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  when 
cooked  are  of  a  dirty-white  hue,  and  rather 
insipid.  The  Feejeana,  who  call  the  plant 
YakaorWayaka,  obtain  a  tough  flbre  from 
the  twining  stems,  with  which  they  make 
their  flshing-neta.  [A.  S.] 

PACHYSTEMON.  A  genus  of  Buphor- 
biucece,  consisting  of  one  or  two  Javanese 
trees,  with  the  large  peltate  tbree-Iobed 
leaves  as  well  as  most  of  the  characters  of 
HMappa ;  but  the  male  flowers  have  only  a 
single  stamen  consisting  of  a  three-celled 
anther,  sessile  on  a  thick  column ;  and  in 
the  females  the  ovary  is  flve-celled,  with  a 
hollow  cylindrical  flve-lobed  style. 

PACHYSTICHOUS.  Thick-elded;  ap- 
plied to  cells  only. 

PACHYSTIGMA.  The  name  of  a  small 
Natal  shrub,  constituting  a  genus  of  Cin- 
chonacere.  It  is  described  as  having  a  red- 
dish bark,  and  axillary  cymes  of  reddish 
flowers  ;  a  calyx-limb  divided  Into  four  or 
Ave  linear  segments ;  a  bell-shaped  corolla 
with  a  somewhat  globular  tube,  hairy  in  the 
interior,  the  limb  divided  into  four  or  Ave 
lance-shaped  segments ;  five  stamens  pro- 
truding from  the  corolla  ;  and  a  flve-celled 
ovary  surmounted  by  a  fleshy  disk,  the 
style  terminated  by  a  thick  fleshy  stigma — 
whence  the  name.  [M.  T.  M.j 

PACKMAN-RICH.  A  Scottish  name  for 
six-rowed  barley. 
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PACOVA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  tbe  Ba- 
nana. 

PACUL.  A  wild  variety  of  Plantain, 
from  wblch  some  of  the  so-called  Ifaullla 
bemp  l8  obtained. 

PADDLE- WOOD.  A  atrong  light  elas- 
tic wood  obtained  In  Guiana  from  A$pido- 
gperma  excelsum. 

PADDOCK-PIPE&  JE^M«fttm,e8pccIaUy 
B.  limoBum. 

PADDOCE-STOOLa  Boletiu ;  also  Agct- 
rietu. 

PADELION.    Alchemilla  vulgarU. 

PADDY.    Vnhusked  rice. 

PADINA.  A  beautiful  genns  of  dark- 
spored  Algce,  of  which  P.  pavonia^  our  Tur- 
key-feather Laver  or  Peacock's  Tall,  Is  one 
of  tbe  most  remarkable  species,  if  indeed 
all  are  not  reducible  to  that.  The  broadly 
fan-shaped  frond,  often  proliferous,  and 
circled  round  into  a  cup  marked  with  con- 
centric lines  fringed  at  their  upper  mar- 
gin, with  heaps  of  spores  between  them, 
and  partially  covered  beneath  with  chalky 
powder,  at  once  indicate  the  species.  It  is 
common  In  tropical  countries,  extending 


Padina  peronia. 

to  our  southern  coasts  without  any  change 
of  size  or  colour.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PADOUK.  A  kind  of  Rosewood  obtain- 
ed in  Burmah  from  Pterocarpu9  indictu. 

PiEDERIA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonaeete, 
consisting  of  four  or  five  species,  all  Asiatic 
and  mostly  tropical,  except  one  species 
which  extends  as  far  north  as  Japan.  They 
are  climbing  shrubs  with  twining  stems, 
uppoatte  leaves  with  solitary  stipules  on 
each  side,  and  small  flowers  disposed  in 
loose  two  or  three-forked  cymes  produced 
either  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves  or  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  have 
a  calyx  with  Ave  small  persistent  teeth, 
a  fnnnel-shaped  corolla  with  short  valvate 
lobes  folded  In  the  bud,  Ave  stamens  in- 
claded  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and 
a  style  with  two  short  stigmas.  The  fruits 
are  small  berries  covered  with  a  thin  brittle 
rind,  and  contain  two  one-seeded  cells. 


P.  faetida  is  a  widely  spread  plant,  com- 
mon In  most  parts  of  India  and  all  through 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  extending  from 
the  Mauritius  northward  to  China  and 
Japan.  All  parts  of  the  plant  give  off  a 
most  offensive  odour  when  bruised.  It« 
leaves  are  usually  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
but  of  variable  width  and  outline ;  and  Its 
flowers  white  or  pale-pink  marked  with  a 
pink  star-like  spot  on  the  spreading  limb. 
In  Assam  the  plant  Is  called  Bedolee  Sutta, 
and  has  lately  been  brought  Into  notice  as 
a  flbre-ylelding  plant.  Its  flexible  stems 
yielding  a  tough  fine  fibre  fit  for  spinning 
purposes.  The  Hindoos  use  the  roots  as  an 
emetic.  [A.  8.] 

The  chopped  branches  are  known  in  China 
under  the  name  of  Jung-gala,  and  are  used 
to  destroy  aphides  on  cabbages. 

PiEDEROTA.  A  genus  of  Scrophfdarta 
cea,  scarcely  differing  from  Veronica  in 
their  more  irregular  almost  two-lipped  co- 
rolla. The  habit  is  also  that  of  the  moun- 
tain species  of  Veronica,  with  terminal 
spikes.  There  are  two  species,  both  In- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Carlnthia,  Car- 
nlola,  and  Upper  Italy :  P.  Ageria,  an  erect 
perennial  of  about  six  Inches  to  a  foot  In 
height,  with  pale-yellow  or  straw-coloured 
flowers;  and  P.  Bonarota,  a  much  lower 
but  very  ornamental  plant,  with  blue  or 
pink-coloured  flowers. 

PJEONIA.  An  extensive  genus  of  hand- 
some  herbaceous  plants,  occasionally  some- 
what shrubby,  belonging  to  the  Rannncu- 
lacece,  among  wblch  they  are  distinguished 
by  producing  their  seeds  in  inany-seeded 
follicles,  and  by  bearing  their  stamens  on 
a  glandular  disk.  One  species,  P.  corallina, 
has  long  been  known  to  grow  on  an  island  i 
called  the  Steep  Holmes  in  tbe  mouth  of  I 
the  Severn,  but  it  Is  scarcely  considered 
indigenous.  P.  /estiva,  or  offlcinalia,  is  the 
Common  Peony,  with  large  single  or  double 
red  or  blush  flowers,  which  decorates  every 
cottage  garden.  P.  albifiora,  distinguished 
by  Its  smooth  recurved  follicles,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Siberia  and  the  whole  of  Northern 
Asia;  the  roots  of  this  are  sometimes 
boiled  by  the  natives,  and  eaten  in  broth ; 
they  also  grind  the  seeds  and  put  them 
into  their  tea.  French,  Pivoine;  German, 
Paonie.    See  Moutaw.  [C.  A.  J.] 

P^ONY,  or  PEONY.    PoBonia. 

P-SSIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  ferns, 
probably  confined  to  one  species,  P.  viacosa, 
a  plant  with  large  trlpinnate  glandular- 
pubescent  fronds,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  Pteris  aqtiilina  ;  with  which,  moreover, 
it  agrees  so  closely  in  Its  fructiflcation  as 
to  have  been  named  Pterie  acalarie.  The 
sorus  of  this  plant,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  apteridologlcal  puzzle.  Is  either  linear 
or  roundish,  with  a  double  or  two-valved 
indu»ium  such  as  occurs  in  tbe  bracken, 
which  latter  and  Its  allies  will  probably 
have  to  be  dissociated  from  Pteris,  and 
combined  with  P(esia,  The  latter  has  been 
generally  referred  to  the  Dieksonie/p,  hut 
It  seems  to  tnXl  rather  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  LtndsoMg,  where  it  may  form  a  distinct 
section.  Patiece.  [T.  M.J 

FA6AD00.  MimuMTM  ElengL 
TAGMk.  A  ffenus  of  Gentianacete^  re- 
presented by  a  South  American  herlmceous 
plant,  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  purple 
funnel-shaped  flowers,  borne  on  nodding 
flower-stalks,  that  originate  in  the  forks  of 
the  branches.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Lvti- 
anthiu,hut  Is  distinguished hy  the  stamens, 
which  are  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla, and  by  the  erect  projecting  anthers, 
which  do  not  liecome  twisted.  The  inflo- 
rescence also  is  peculiar  in  tbia  family. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  pagos, 
a  membrane,  in  allusion  to  the  membranous 
texture  of  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PA6ARILLE.  (Fr.')  Tropceolum  adun- 
eum. 

•  PAGINA.    The  gurface  of  anything. 

PAIGLE,  PAGLE,  or  PEAGLE.  Pri- 
mula veris. 

PAIN  BLANC.  (Fr.>  Vibtimum  sterile. 
—  DE  COU(X>a.  Oxalit  Acetoaella,  -  DE 
CRAPAUD.  Alisma  Plantago.  —  DK 
GRENOUILLE.  Aliama  nalans.  '-  DOI- 
SEAU.  Sedum  renexum.  —DE  POP  LET. 
Lamium  purpureum.  —  DE  POURCEAU. 
Oyelamen  europceiim.  —  DE  SAINT 
JEAN.  Ceratonia  Siliqna,  -  DE  SINGE. 
Adawtonia  digitata.  —  VIN.  Bread  made 
from  the  seeds  of  Lolium  perenne. 

PAINTED.  When  colours  are  disposed 
In  streaks  of  unequal  intensity. 

PAINTED-CDP.  An  American  name  for 
Castill^a. 

PAIRED.    The  same  as  Conjugate. 

PAJANELIA.  A  genus  of  Bignoniacece, 
confined  to  the  East  Indies,  and  consisting 
of  two  species,  P.  muUijuga  and  P.  Rheedii, 
both  of  which  are  gigantic  trees,  with  im- 
parlplnn  te  leaves  two  to  three  feet  long, 
ovate  or  cordate  leaflets,  and  large  pa- 
nicles bearing  purplish  flowera  The  calyx 
Is  distinctly  flve-cornered,  and  terminates 
in  five  acute  teeth  ;  the  corolla  is  leathery 
and  bell-shaped  ;  the  stamens  are  four  In 
number;  and  the  capsule  is  flat,  and  has 
two  broad  wings,  by  which  the  genus  may 
at  once  be  distinguished  from  Cusvidaria, 
which  has  four  wings,  and  from  all  other 
Bignoniacece,  destitute  as  they  are  of  any 
wing-like  appendices.  [B.  S.] 

PALA.  An  Indian  name  for  Wnghtta 
tinctoricu 

PALANDOO.  An  Eastern  name  for 
Onions. 

PALAPOXIA.  A  genus  of  CompositOB  of 
the  tribe  Helianihece,  allied  to  Oaillardia 
In  the  naked  receptacle  and  long  filiform 
branches  of  the  style,  but  the  pappus 
scales  are  awnless,  and  the  habit  Is  very 
different.  There  are  half  a  dozen  species, 
natives  of  Mexico  or  Texas,  herbs  or  suf- 
frutlcose  plants  with  amlnnte  ashy  pubes- 
cence, linear  or  lanceolate  entire  leaves. 


and  loosely  panlcuUite  or  corymbose  rather 
small  flower-heads,  with  the  florets  white 
flesh-coloured  or  purple. 

PALARIS.  A  root  which  is  perfectly 
continuous  with  the  stem.  Palari-ramoae 
Is  applied  to  a  root  which  is  paiar,  and  pro- 
duces numerous  branches  from  its  sides. 

PALASA.  An  Indian  name  for  Butea 
frmtdosa. 

PALASS-GOOND.  Bengal  Kino,  the  pro- 
duce of  BiUea  frotidom. 

PALATE.  The  prominent  lower  lip  of  a 
ringent  corolla. 

PALAVA.  or  PALAVIA.  A  genns  ol 
Peruvian  herbaceous  plants  of  the  family 
yfalvacece.  The  flowers  are  small,  purple, 
on  long  axillary  stalks,  and  unprovided 
with  any  outer  calyx.  This  character,  com- 
bined with  the  numerous  one-seeded  Inde- 
hi8cent  carpels,  sufllces  to  distinguish  the 
genus  from  Its  allies.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PAL  AW  AH.  A  beautiful  heavy  red  wood 
of  Burmah. 

PA  LAY.  An  Indian  name  for  Cryptost^ 
gia  grandifiora. 

PALEACEOUS.  Covered  with  paleae.  as 
the  receptacle  of  many  Composites. 

PALE.E,  or  PALES  (adj.  PALEACEOUS). 
Membranous  scales  resembling  chaff.  The 
inner  scales  of  the  flower  in  grasses  are 
pales. 

PALE.CFORM.  Re8emt>ling  palee  or 
chaff,  as  Ramenta:  which  see. 

PALE011£,  The  hypogynous  scales  of 
grasses. 

PALlfiTUVIER.  A  French  name  for 
several  woods  of  Guiana.  — ,  MOUNTAIN. 
Cluaiafiava.  — ,  RED.  Rhizophora  Mangle. 
— ,  SO  L  D I E  R.  Laguneidaria  raeemosa.  — , 
WHITE.    Avicennia  nitida. 

PALICOUREA.  A  genus  of  clnchona- 
ceous  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  yellow 
or  white  flowers  variously  arranged.  The 
genus  Is  nearly  allied  to  PeyehatriOt  differ- 
ing mainly  In  the  corolla,  whose  tube  is 
distended  or  somewhat  curved  at  the  base 
and  hairy  within,  and  the  limb  with  five 
short  erect  lobes.  Two  or  three  species  are 
grown  as  stove-plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PALILLO.  A  Peruvian  name  for  Cam- 
pomanesia  lineati/olia. 

PALISOTA.  A  genus  of  Commelvnaceait 
with  the  perianth  and  ovary  as  in  Comme- 
Iftna,  and  having  three  stamens,  one  larger 
than  the  others,  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
with  a  thick  filament  and  broad  anther, 
the  other  two  with  filiform  filaments  and 
narrow  lanceolate  anthers.  The  habit  is 
that  of  Aneilema.  [J.  T.  8.] 

PALISSANDER.  A  name  used  in  France 
for  Rosewood ;  and  sometimes  applied  to 
Striped  Ebony  and  Violet-wood. 

PALIURUS.    A  genus  of  RhamnaeetB. 
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p.  aeuleatJis,  commonly  called  Christ's 
Thorn,  Is  a  native  of  Southern  Euroi^e  and 
Western  Asia,  and  is  a  shrub,  as  also  is 
P.  virgattia  a  native  of  Nepal ;  while  P.  An- 
Metiif  a  Chinese  species,  is  a  moderate-sized 
tree.  They  have  alternate  simple  tliree- 
nerved  leaves,  with  stipules  which  ulti- 
mately become  converted  Into  prickles: 
and  tlieir  flowers  hav&a  spreading  five-cleft 
calyx,  five  petals,  as  ibany  stamens,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  half  immersed  in  the 
flat  dislc,  and  bearing  three  oblong  stigmas. 
The  genus,  however,  is  best  distinguished 
by  its  dry  hemispherical  fruit,  which  is 
three-celled  at  the  base  and  expanded  at 
the  top  into  a  broad  thin  rim  :  the  entire 
fruit  resembling  a  head  with  a  broad-brim- 
med hat  on,gIving  rise  to  the  French  name, 
Porte-chapeau,  given  to  P.  acnlMtiis. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  with 
regard  to  the  identification  of  the  plant 
which  afforded  the  thorns  used  for  plaiting 
the  crown  placed  upon  Christ's  head  before 
His  crucifixion.  Two  common  eastern 
plants  usually  bear  the  name  of  Christ's 
Thorn:  one  the  Zizyphua  Spina-ChrUtU 
and  the  other  the  present  plant.  This  is 
a  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  of  Western  Asia  to  as 
far  east  as  the  Punjab.  It  has  fiexlble 
branches,  capable  of  being  easily  plaited  ; 
and  each  leaf  has  two  stout  sharp  spines 
at  its  base,  one  of  which  is  straight  and 
erect,  and  the  other  curved  and  bent  down- 
wards so  as  to  form  a  book.  It  is  commonly 
used  for  hedges,  and  its  seeds  are  consider- 
ed medicinal  by  Turkish  doctors,  and  are 
also  used  as  a  dye.  [A.  S.] 

PALM.  The  popular  name  for  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  Palxacb^  :  also  popular- 
ly applied  to  Salix  Caprea  when  in  flower. 
-,  ASSAI.  Euterpe  edulU.  — ,  BBTEL-NUT. 
Areea  Catechol.  —.BOURBON.  Latay^cu 
-,  BROOM.  Attalea/wii/era ;  also  Thrinax 
argenUa.  — ,  BUSSU.  Manicaria  aacci/era. 
— ,  CABBAGE.  Oreodoxa  or  Areea  oleracea. 
-OARANA.  Manritia  CaraXa.  -,CAR- 
MAtlBA.  Oopemieia  eeri/era.  — ,  CATE- 
CHU. Areea  Catechu.  -,  COCOA-NUT. 
Coeos  nuei/era.  — ,  COHUNE.  Attalea  Co- 
hune.  — ,  COQUITO.  Jubcea  »pectahilUt.  — , 
DATE.  Phoenix  dactylifera.  — ,  DELEB. 
BorMtusiDcethiopum.  — ,  DOOM,  or  DOUM. 
Hyphcene  thebaiea.  —  DRAGON'S-BLOOD. 
Calamus  Draco.  —,  PAN.  Corypha,  — ,  — , 
EUROPEAN.  ChamaropB  hnmilis.  — ,  -, 
INDIAN.  Chanuxrope  exeeUa.  — ,  — ,JA- 
MAICA.  Sabal  Blackbumiana.  -.  GE- 
BANG.  Corypha  Gtbanga.  — ,  GOMUTI, 
or  OOMUTO.  Saguenis  aacehari/er.  — , 
HEMP.  Chamoerops  excelea.  — ,  IVORY. 
Phytelephasmacrocarpa.  — ,ITA.  Manritia 
flernoso.  — ,  lU.  Astrocaryum  acanle.  — , 
JARA.  Leopoldiniapnlchra.  — ,JUPATI. 
BajOiia  tcBdigera.  —,  MACAW.  Acrocomia 
iclerocarpa.  — ,MIRITI.  Mauritiaflexuosa. 
-.MURUMURU.  Astrocaryum Murtimunu 
— .NIBUNG,  or  NIBONG.  Oucosptrma  flla- 
mentosa.  — ,  OIL.  Elans  guineensis.  — , 
PALMETTO.  Sabal  or  Chamarops  Palmetto. 
-.PALMYRA.  Borassnsfiabelli/ormis.  — , 
PASHIUBA.  or  PAXIUBA.    IriartM  exor- 


rhno.  —,  PAT  AW  A.  (Enocarpus  Batava. 
— .  PEACH.  Ouilielma  speciosa.  —,  PIA8- 
SABA.  Attalea  funifera  \  Jilso  Leopoldinia 
Piassaba  — .PINANG.  Areea  Catechu.  — , 
RATTAN.  Calamiu  Rotang,  rudentum,  and 
other  species.  — ,  SAGO.  Sagus  Rumphii 
and  S.  lavis.  —,  TALIERA.  Corypha  Ta- 
Hera.  — ,  TALIPOT.  Corypha  umbraculi- 
fera.  — .  THATCH.  Sabal  Blackbumiana. 
—,  TUCUMA.  Astrocaryum  Tucnma.  — , 
WAX.  CeroxyloH  or  Iriarieaartdicola.  — , 
— ,  of  Brazil.  Copemicia  cenfera.  — , 
WINE.  Cocos  butyracea.  —,  ZANORA. 
Iriartea  exorrhiza. 

PALM  (adj.  PALMARIS\  Three  inches, 
or  the  breadth  of  the  four  fingers  of  the 
hand. 

PALMACEilL  {Palma,  Palms.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  petaloid  monocotyledonous 
plants  Ijelonging  to  Llndley's  palnial  alli- 
ance of  liypogynous  Eudogens.  The  fiowers 
are  bisexual  unisexual  or  polygamous,  on 
a  terminal  often-branched  spadix,  enclosed 
in  a  one  or  many-valved  spathe.  Perianth 
six -parted,  the  three  inner  segments  often 
larger,  and  sometimes  deeply  connate ;  sta- 
mens inserted  into  the  base  of  the  perianth; 
ovary  free,  usually  composed  of  three  car- 
pels, more  or  less  completely  united.  Fruit 
drupaceous  or  nut-like,  or  luiccate,  often 
with  a  fll)rous  covering ;  seed  with  cartilv 
ginous  or  homy  albumen ;  embryo  smalL 
They  are  arborescent  plants,  with  simple 
rarely  branched  trunks,  marked  with  the 
scars  of  the  leaves,  which  are  terminal, 
pinnate  or  fan -shaped,  with  plicate  verna- 
tion and  parallel  simple  veins,  and  often 
with  spiny  petioles.  Natives  of  tropical 
regions  chiely,  they  impart  to  them  much 
of  their  botanical  physiognomy.  Most  of 
them  have  unbranched  steins,  attaining 
sometimes  a  height  of  190  feet,  and  send- 
ing out  clusters  of  large  leaves,  from  the 
axil  of  which  bunches  of  flowers  proceed. 
Although  the  flowers  are  small,  still  the 
inflorescence,  taken  collectively,  has  often 
a  most  imposing  aspect.  Llnna;us  called 
them  the  Princes  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. Martins  estimates  the  species  at 
nearly  600.  of  which  about  one-sixth  have 
fan-shaped  leaves.  They  have  been  divided 
by  him  Into  various  tribes,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  ovary  ovules 
and  fruit ;  and  sections  are  formed  accord- 
ing as  the  leaves  are  pinnate  or  flabelll- 
form,  and  the  stems  are  spiny  or  not. 

The  properties  of  the  plants  of  this  order 
are  very  various.  In  the  countries  In  which 
they  grow  they  are  used  for  supplying  food 
and  for  forming  habitations.  The  fruit  of 
some  Is  eatable.  Many  supply  oil,  wax, 
starchy  matter,  and  sugar,  which  latter  Is 
fermented  so  as  to  form  an  Intoxicating 
beverage.  Their  flbres  are  employed  for 
ropes,  and  the  reticulum  surrounding  their 
leaves  is  sometimes  manufactured  into 
brushes. 

The  Palm  of  the  Bible  seems  to  bo  PA<e> 
nix  dactylifera,  the  drupaceous  fruit  of 
which  supplies  food  to  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Arabia  and  Africa.  Cocos  nuei/era, 
the  cocoaruut  palm,  is  one  of   the  most 
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aB«fn),  supplying  food,  clothing.  materlaU 
for  houses,  and  utensils  of  various  kinds, 
ropes,  and  oil.  The  palm-oil  imported  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  obtained  by 
bruising  the  fruits  of  Eleeia  guineengis  and 
E.  melanococca.  The  betel-nut  is  the  produce 
of  Areca  Catechii,  and  from  it  an  extract  is 
prepared  of  an  astringent  nature  resem- 
bling catechu.  Fine  sago  is  said  to  be  pro- 
cured from  SaguB  Unvie  and  8.  Rumphii, 
found  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Sago,  as  well  as  sugar  and  a  kind 
of  palm-wine,  are  procured  from  Caryota 
urens.  The  date-sugar  of  Bengal  is  the 
produce  of  Phoenix  sylvestrU.  Ceroxplon 
or  Jriartea  andicola  yields  wax,  which 
forms  a  coating  over  its  trunk.  Copemicia 
cen/era  is  another  wax-palm.  Calamus 
Bolang  is  used  as  cane  under  the  name  of 
rattans.  Catamus  nuUntum,  the  cable 
cane,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Cochin- 
Chlna,  and  the  Moluccas,  grows  sometimes 
to  the  length  of  500  feet.  The  fruit  of 
Attalea  /uni/era  is  known  by  the  name  of 
co<iuilla-nut,  and  its  hard  pericarp  is  used 
for  making  umbrella-handles,  &c.  The 
spatbe  of  Manicana  saccifera  comes  off  in 
the  form  of  a  conical  cap,  and  is  used  as  a 
covering  for  the  head  in  the  West  Indies. 
ChamcBTopB  hianilia  is  the  only  European 
species  of  palm.  The  doom-palm  of  Egypt 
(HyphcBtie  thebaiea)  has  a  trunk  which  di- 
vides in  a  dichotomous  manner;  its  peri- 
carp is  used  as  food,  and  has  the  taste  of 
gingerbread.  In  the  parclied  districts  1)e- 
tween  the  rivers  Dandc  and  Zenza,  in  tro- 
pical Africa,  Welwitsch  came  upon  a  palm 
forest  dve  leagues  in  length,  which  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  the  crowded  stems  of 
a  branched  palm  belonging  prol>abIy  to 
HypluBfie,  Like  most  African  palms,  this 
yields  an  excellent  wine.  Areca,  Caryota, 
Sagus,  Boraasus,  Corypha,  Phcenix,  Cocos, 
and  ElcBis  are  examples  of  the  genera. 
See  Plates  7, 11, 12, 13,  and  18  for  illustra- 
tions of  this  family.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PALMA-CHBISTI.    Ridnus  communis. 

PALMATE.  Having  five  lobes,  the  raid- 
ribs  of  which  meet  in  a  common  point,  so 
that  the  whole  l>ear8  some  resemblance  to 
a  human  hand ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  Maple. 

PALM  ATI  PID.  Out  halfway  down  in  a 
palmate  manner.  Palmatilobed  means  cut 
into  shallow  divisions  in  a  palmate  manner ; 
palmatiparted,  or  palmatisected,  cut  nearly 
to  tlie  base  in  a  palmate  manner— a  near 
approach  to  digitate. 

PALM  BUTTER.    The  same  as  Palm  Oil. 

PALMIFORM,  PALMATIPORM.  When 
numerous  ribs  of  a  leaf  are  arranged  as  in 
the  palmate  form,  radiating  from  the  top 
of  the  petiole. 

PALMINERYED.  The  same  as  Palm- 
veined. 

PALMELLEiB.  A  natural  order  of  green- 
spored  Algae,  characterised  by  the  plants 
being  composed  of  free  or  merely  conglo- 
merated cells  propagated  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  their  endochrome,  which  is  mostly  [ 


quaternary,  and  sometimes  tninsfomied 
into  zoospores.  In  some  species,  as  P. 
botry aides,  though  the  propagation  lakes 
place  by  division  of  the  endochrome,  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  hyaline  stem  always 
separates  at  the  same  time,  so  that  we  have 
a  dichotomous  structure.  Thecndochromes 
are  not  always  green  :  indeed,  various  co- 
lours,  as  blue,  yellow,  &c.,are  assumed  by 
some  of  the  more  obscure  species.  Many 
productions  assigned  to  this  order  are 
doubtless  mere  transitional  states  of  higher 
plants.  The  gonidia  of  some  of  the  gela- 
tinous lichens  are  multiplied  like  Pahn^la 
and  Hoematococcus,  while  the  greater  part 
follow  Nosbochintae.  Protococcus  nivalis^ 
or  the  Red  Snow,  is  one  of  the  most  gene- 
rally known  examples  of  the  order,  though 
several,  like  the  bloodstains  at  the  l>ase  of 
wails,  Protococcus  crueniu^t  are  amongst 
the  commonest  Algce.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PALMETTO.  A  common  name  for  se- 
veral of  the  Fan-palms,  but  especially  Sa- 
bal  Palmetto.  —,  HUMBLE.  CarlndovUM 
insignis.  — ,  ROYAL.  Thrinax  parvifiorcu, 
and  Sabal  umbraculifera.  — ,  SILVER- 
LEAVED.  Thrinax  argmiea.  —,  SMALL. 
Carludovicei. 

PALMIER  "k  EVENTAIL,  or  P.  Jf  AIN- 
(Fr.)    ChumcBTops  humilis. 

PALMI8TE.    iFr.)    Chamoerops. 

PALM-VEINED.    Having  the  principal  ' 
veins  radiating  from  a  common  point. 

PALMYRA-WOOD.  A  name  given  to 
the  woody  parts  of  the  trunks  of  Cocos  nu- 
d/era  and  Borassus  flabelli/ormis. 

PALO.  A  diuretic  extract  obtained  from 
Tinospora  cordi/olia.  —  BLANCO.  A  Chi- 
lian name  for  Flotovia  diacanthoides.  — 
GOTO.  Sargassum  bacei/erum,  and  other 
South  American  seaweeds.  —  DE  BUBA. 
Jacaranda  filici/olia.  —  DE  CRUZ.  Brow- 
nea  grandiceps.  —  DE  LOS  BRUJOS.  Lp- 
eioplesium  pubiflorum.  —  DE  PAN.  Ar- 
tocarpua  ineisa.  —  DE  SAN  JUAN.  Lor 
sionema  roseum.  —  DE  VAOA.  Brosimum 
Galactodendron.  —  DE  VELAS.  Parmen- 
tiera  cereifera.  —  MATO.  Lycioplesium 
pubiflorum,  the  Tree  of  the  Magicians. 
—  NEGRO.  Euxenia  grata.  —  SANTO.  A 
Paraguay  name  for  Lignum-vltse. 

PALOMBINA,  A  sort  of  gr&pe  culti- 
vated in  Italy. 

PALOMMIER.  (Fr.)    Gatdtheria. 

PALSYWOBT.  Primula  veris. 

PALTJDOSE,  PALUSTRIS.  Growing  In 
marshy  places. 

PALUNG.  An  Indian  name  for  a  native 
Beetroot. 

PALTJNGEO.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 

PAMELLE.    (Pr.)    Hordeum  dUtichon, 

PAMEROON-BARK.  MoaehoxyUm  Sutart- 
xii. 

PAMPBLM0U8B,  or  POMPELMOOSB. 
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(Fr.)    Tbe  fruit  of  the  Shaddock,  Cfitrus  d&- 
eumana. 

PAMPHILIA.  A  KentiB  of  Brazilian 
trees  of  the  family  Styraccuxte.  The  sur- 
face of  the  plants  is  densely  covered  with 
ruddy-coloured  woolly  hairs  ;  flowers  In 
axillary  clusters;  calyx  bell-shaped,  flve- 
toothed  ;  corolla  flve-clef t,  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx, its  segments  bent  inwards; 
stamens  five,  tbe  fliaments  united  below, 
shorter  than  the  anthers,  which  are  united 
at  their  backs  by  a  membranous  prolonga- 
tion of  the  filaments  ;  ovary  free,  three- 
celled  :  ovules  erect,  solitary  ;  style  one  ; 
stigma  three-lobed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PANAia    (Fr.)    PatHnaecL. 

PANAX  A  genus  of  Araliacemt  com- 
prising herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  and  Northern  Asia  and  America. 
Tlie  leaves  are  usually  palmately  compound 
with  sheathing  leafsulks ;  and  their  flow- 
ers greenish,  arranged  In  an  umbellate 
manner  on  branching  flower-stalks.  They 
have  five  spreading  petals,  five  stamens, 
snd  eight  styles,  two  with  simple  stigmas. 
The  fruit  Is  succulent,  orbicular  or  divided 
into  two  lobes,  rarely  cylindrical,  crowned 
by  a  fleshy  disk,  and  divided  internally  into 
two  one-seeded  compartments. 

The  name  Panax  Is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Greek  word  'p<''^naki»^  signifying  a  panacea, 
or  remedy  for  all  complaints,  in  allusion 
to  the  supposed  or  real  virtues  possessed 
by  some  of  these  plants.  Thus  the  root  of 
P.  SchinseTig  Is  highly  esteemed  by  Chinese 
physicians,  who  afDrni  that  it  is  able  to 
yrird  off  or  remove  fatigue,  to  Invigorate 
the  enfeebled  frame,  to  restore  the  ex- 
hausted animal  powers,  to  make  old  people 
young,  and  In  a  word  to  render  man  Im- 
mortal if  anything  on  earth  can  do  so.  Hence 
I  tbe  name  Ginseng,  which  signifies '  Won- 
der of  the  World.'  At  Pekin  it  is  said  some- 
I  times  to  have  been  worth  Its  weight  in 
I  gold.    In  Europe  the  root  has  failed  to  pro- 


Paiiax  quinqaefollum. 

dace  any  remarkable  effects,  though  it 
is  described  as  mucilaginous,  bitter,  and 
slightly  aromatic  It  is  a  native  of  North- 
em  Asia.    P.  quinque/oliumt  a  native  of 


North  America,  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  foregoing.  Its  roots  are 
exported  from  America  to  China,  where 
they  are  highly  valued.  P.  fruticoeum,  P. 
eochleatum,  and  P.  Anisum  have  all  aroma- 
tic properties.  Some  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  this 
country.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PANCE,  PAUNCE.  or  PAWKCE.  Viola 
tricolor. 

PANCRAI8.    (Pr.)    PancraHvm. 

PANCRATIUM.  A  genus  of  AmaryUir 
dacece,  and  the  type  of  the  pancratiform 
section  of  the  order,  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  a  cup  or  coronet,  on  which 
the  stamens  are  borne.    There  are  about 


Pancratium  marittmum. 

half  a  dozen  species  found  in  South  Europe, 
North  Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Carolina, 
and  as  many  more  in  India  and  the  adja- 
cent Islands.  They  are  bulbous  plants, 
with  lorate  deciduous  or  persistent  leaves, 
and  an  umbel  of  white  flowers  termina- 
ting a  solid  scape.  The  perianth  tube  is 
straight  and  elongated  with  a  funnel-shap- 
ed throat,  the  limb  six-parted  and  spread- 
ing, and  the  cup  conspicuous  funnel-shaped 
six-lobed,  bearing  six  stamens  between 
the  lobes.  The  ovary  is  three-celled,  with 
many  ovules  in  each  cell.  The  European 
P.  marittmum,  though  not  now  regarded  as 
officinal,  has  properties  resembling  those 
of  the  squIlL  It  and  P.  illyricum  may  be 
grown  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  The  tropi- 
cal species  form  handsome  stove-plants. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  now  separated  under 
the  name  of  HymenoealHs.  [T.  M.] 

PANDANACEiE.  {Cyclantheee,  Freycine- 
tiece,  Screwpines.)  A  natural  order  of  mo- 
nocotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to  Liud- 
ley's  aral  alliance  of  Endogens.  They  are 
trees  or  hushes,  sometimes  with  adventi- 
tious roots,  long  imbricated  amplexicaul 
leaves,  usually  with  spiny  margins  and 
backs,  and  unisexual  or  polygamous  flow- 
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erg,  covering  the  whole  6f  tbe  spadix.  Pe- 
rianth none,  or  a  few  scales.  Male  Bowers : 
ftamens  numerous  ;  filaments  with  single 
two  to  four-celled  anthers.  Female  flow- 
ers :  ovaries  one-celled,  united  in  parcels ; 
the  ovules  solitary  or  numerous,  and  the 
stigmas  sessile,  equal  to  the  carpels  in 
numlttjr.  Fruit  either  fibrous  drupes  col- 
lected Into  parcels.orberries ;  seeds  solitary 
In  the  drupes,  numerous  in  the  berries ; 
embryo  minute.  They  are  natives  of  tro- 
pical regions,  and  are  arranged  In  two  sec- 
tions '.—PdndanetBt,  with  undivided  leaves 
and  no  perianth ;  and  Cyclanthece,  with  fao- 
shapedor  pinnate  leaves,  and  scaly  fiowers. 
The  limits  of  the  genera  are  not  very  clear- 
ly settled,  but  examples  occur  in  Carlu- 
dovica,  Pandami8,  and  Nipa.  The  flowers 
of  some  of  the  plants  are  fragrant ;  the 
seeds  of  Pandaniis  are  used  as  food ;  and 
the  juice  has  in  some  instances  astringent 
properties.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PANDANUa  One  of  the  two  simple-leav- 
ed genera  of  Pandanacece,  and  the  principal 
genus  of  the  order.  It  is  distinguished  by 
Its  male  and  female  flowers  being  ulways 
on  separate  plants  ;  and  by  the  male  inflo- 
rescence belwg  a  compound  spadix  made 
up  of  a  number  of  short  catkin-like  spikes, 
each  of  which  bears  an  immense  number 
of  little  naked  flowers,  with  Indefinite  sU- 
raens ;  and  the  female  a  globular  or  oblong 
head  consisting  of  very  numerous  closely- 
packed  ovaries,  each  containing  a  single 
ovule.  There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  species,  perhaps  thirty  or  moi^,  all  of 
which  are  confined  to  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  the  Mascaren  Islands,  abounding  prin- 
cipally in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  some- 
times covering  large  tracts  of   country 
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amongst  trees  of  the  orders  to  which  the 
Pixndanduece  are  allied.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, are  large  bushes  about  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high.  Their  leaves- which  are  very 
long  and  narrow,  tough  and  leathery,  and 
armed  along  the  midrib  and  edges  with 


sharp  recurved  prick les^are  arranged  In  a 
triple  spiral  series  towards  the  ends  of  tbe 
branches,  forming  denie  tufts  or  crowns 
it  is  from  their  resemblance  to  tb«tce  < 
the  pine-apple  that  the  name  Screwif  ne; 
derived.  The  lower  parts  of  the  t 
and  stem  are  naked,  but  densely  ___  _ 
with  the  annular  scars  left  by  the  daH^^Q^ 
bases  of  fallen  leaves.  Their  fruits  ooi^ 
sist  of  a  number  of  wedge-shaped  clustef^' 
of  drupes  congregated  into  often  largo 
cone-like  heads. 

The   species  of  Pandaniis  are  remark- 
able for  their    aerial    roots,   with  larg'e 
cup-IIke  spongioles.     P.   Candelabrtim    is  ; 
the  Chandelier-trec  of  Guiana,  and  Is  so  ' 
called  <m  account  of  Its  mode  of  branch- 
ing.    The  most  useful   Is  P.  utilis,    the  I 
Vacona  or  Bacona  of   the  Mauritius,    in  ' 
which  island  it  is  not  only  a  very  common  : 
wild  plant,  but  Is  largely  cultivated   for  ! 
tlie  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  ex  ten-  i 
sively  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
bags  or  sacks  in  which  sugar  Is  exported. 
It  is  of  these  sacks,  when  done  with  as 
sugar-sacks,    that    the  well-knoMm     flat  , 
square  fish-bags,  commonly  used  in  our  I 
markets,  are  made.    The  fruit  of  /».  fortidua  | 
Is  extremely  foetid,  while  the  flowers  of  ; 
P.  odoratiasimtis  are  very  fragrant.    The 
seeds  of  some  are  eaten.    Several  are  very 
ornamental  in  our  hothouses.    See  Plates 
2c,6g,7g,  and  13  a.  [A.  S.J 

PANDIPAVE.  cFr.)  Momordica  Cha- 
rantta. 

PANDOREA.  The  only  genus  of  Bifrno- 
niace(E  with  twining  branches,  like  those  of 
a  ConvoIvuIfM,  and  consisting  of  only  three 
species :  two  of  which,  P.  australisiBigno- 
nia  or  Tecoma  awttralU  of  some  writers) 
and  P.  jagminoides  (Tecoma  jaamtnotdea 
of  LIndley),  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
eastern  part  of  New  Holland ;  whilst  a  third 
species,  P.  leptophylla  (Tecoma  leptophylla  of 
Blume),  Is  confined  to  New  Guinea.  The 
two  former  species  are  inmates  of  our  con- 
servatories, and  esteemed  on  account  at 
their  handsome  pink  flowers,  and  graceful 
branches.  P.  auttralia  Is  a  very  variable 
plant  In  foliage,  and  goes  under  the  various 
names  of  Tecoma  Oxleyit/loritninda,  diversx- 
folia,  and  ochromanthti.  In  Port  Jackson, 
the  children  amuse  themselves  by  launch  • 
Ing  the  fruit,  split  in  halves.  In  the  water, 
and  then  terra  It  '  boats  and  cargo.'  Pan- 
dorea  has  a  cup-shaped  Irregularly  splitting 
calyx,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  flve  stamens 
(one  of  which  is  abortive,  and  two  of  the 
fertile  ones  shorter  than  the  others),  gla- 
brous anthers,  and  an  oblong  two-celled 
capsule,  the  partition  of  which  runs  con- 
trary to  tbe  direction  of  its  valves,  with 
winged  seeds  arranged  in  several  rows  on 
either  side  of  the  partition.  [B.  S.j 

PANDURATB,  PANDURIFORM.  The 
same  as  Fiddle-shaped. . 

PANGIACE^.  lPangiada^  A  natural 
ord6r  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Lindiey's  papayal  alliance  of  di- 
clinous Exogens.  It  Is  nearly  allied  to 
Papayaceee,  and  by  some  Is  considered  a 
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suborder  of  that  family.  Trees  with  alter- 
nate stalked  leaves,  and  axillary  solitnry 
or  clustered  unisexual  flowers.  Sepals  Ave, 
rarely  two  three  or  four ;  petals  five,  rarely 
six,  with  scales  placed  opposite  them ; 
stamens  five  or  numerous;  ovary  free, 
one-celled ;  ovules  numerous ;  placentas  pa- 
rietal Fruit  one-celled,  sncculent,  indehis- 
cent ;  seeds  numerous ;  albumen  oily ;  em- 
bryo large.  Nati  ves  of  warm  parts  of  India. 
Hydnocarpua  venenatus  bf^ars  poisonous 
fruit ;  Oynoeardia  odorato yields  cbaulmoo- 
Rra  seeds,  used  in  India  for  skin  diseases. 
Pariffium,  Hydnoearptu,  Oynoeardia,  and 
Bergamia  are  the  only  genera,  and  there 
are  very  few  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PANGIUM.  A  Javanese  tree,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  small  natural  order,  regarded 
by  some  botanists  as  a  tribe  of  Flacaicrtia- 
eea,  differing  in  the  petals  bearing  each  a 
scale  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
entire  or  three-lobed ;  the  flowers  dioecious 
and  axillary :  the  males  in  racemes,  the  fe- 
males solitary.  The  tree,  known  in  its  native 
country  under  the  name  of  Pangi,  is  said 
to  have  a  hard  solid  wood ;  the  bark  and 
leaves  contain  a  poisonous  principle,  but 
the  kernels  of  the  seeds,  when  boiled,  cut 
to  pieces,  and  macerated  in  cold  water  to 
remove  their  noxious  narcotic  qualities, 
are  occasionally  used  as  a  condiment,  al- 
though rarely  on  account  of  their  prejudi- 
cial effects  on  persons  unaccustomed  to 
them. 

PAWICAUT.    (Ft.)    Eryngium. 

PANICLB.    A  branched  raceme. 

PANICUM.  A  very  extensive  genus  of 
grasses,  of  the  trilje  Panicecey  the  essential 
character  of  which  consists  In  the  plants 
belonging  to  it  having  spikelets  or  locastae, 
of  two  flowers,  one  perfect  and  the  other 
imperfect,  the  latter  having  stamens  only 
or  neuter.  Steudel  describes  850  species 
under  this  genus,  divided  into  eighteen 
Bectlons.  many  of  the  heads  of  sections 
being  distinct  genera  of  other  authors. 
Their  geographical  range  Is  extensive,  but 
Ihey  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  earth,  where  in 
many  instances  one  or  other  of  the  species 
constitute  the  principal  fodder-grasses. 
For  example,  the  Caapim  de  Angola,  Ptmi- 
eamtpeetalbiUt  grrows  from  six  to  seven  feet 
high  in  Brazil,  according  to  TIees  von  Esen- 
bach,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  LIndley,  whilst  other 
equally  gigantic  species  form  thefleld-cropg 
on  the  Innks  of  the  Amazons.  P.  miliar 
cetmi,  called  Warree,  and  P.  piloaum,  called 
Bhadlee,  are  both  extensively  grown  In  In- 
dia ;  while  in  the  Deccan  P.  frumentaeeum, 
called  Shamoola,  is  also  grown.      CD-  M.] 

PANIZA.    A  Spanish  name  for  Millet. 

PANKE.    Ounnera  scabra. 
{    PANJAM.    The  resinous  gum  of  Diogpy- 
ros  Bmbryopterit. 

PANMTJHOOREE.  An  Indian  name  for 
FcetUeuium  Panmorium. 

PANNA-MARAM.  A  Tamil  name  for 
Bora»9U8  flabelli/omiis. 


PANNOSE.  Having  the  texture  of  coarse 
cloth. 

PAK 00000.  A  French  name  for  Or- 
moaia  coccinea ;  also  for  Swartzia  tomen- 
tosa. 

PAN8URI.  Pens  made  from  the  mid- 
ribs of  the  leaflets  of  Arenga  sacchari/era. 

PANSY.    Viola  tricolor. 

PANTOUFLE  DB  NOTRE  DAME.  (Fr.) 
Cypripedium. 

PAXUS.  A  genus  closely  allied  to  Agar 
ricuB,  but  of  a  more  leathery  persistent 
texture.  Two  or  threrf  species  resemble 
Agarictu  ontreatus,  but  are  too  tough  to  be 
eatable.  P.stypticus  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  species,  with  its  little  fan- 
shaped  mealy  or  bran-like  brownish  pilens 
and  abrupt  stem,  growing  gregariously  on 
old  oak-stumps  or  other  wood.  [M.  J  B.] 

PANTALA.  An  Indian  name  for  Flo- 
eourtia  eataphracta, 

PAO  CRAVO.  A  Portuguese  name  for 
DicypelKum  caryophyllatum,  which  pro- 
duces clove-bark.  —  D'ARCO.  A  species 
of  Bignonia.  —  DB  COBRA.  The  wood 
of  Strychnoa  eolvbrinum.  —  DE  GUARA- 
NA.  Cakes  prepared  from  Paullinia  sortrilia. 
—  DE  ROSA  The  beautiful  rose-coloured 
wood  of  Phyaoealymma  Jloribunda.  —  DE 
TINGUY.    Magonia  puUscens. 

PAPANGAIE.    (Ft.)    Lvffa  asgyptiaea. 

PAPANGAY,  or  PAPONGE.  (Pr.)  Cu- 
cumia  aeutanguhu. 

PAPARBH.    (Fr.)  Momordica  Charantia. 

PAP  AVERAGES.  (Poppyicorta.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Lindley's  ranal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  They  consist  of 
herbs  or  Bbmbs,  usually  with  milky  or  co- 
loured juice,  having  alternate  exstipulate 
leaves,  and  long  one-flowered  peduncles. 
Sepals  two,  deciduous ;  petals  hypogj'nons, 
usually  four,  cruciate— sometimes  a  mul- 
tiple of  four,  regular ;  stamens  hypogynous, 
usually  indefinite :  ovary  solitary,  the  style 
short  or  none ;  stigmas  two,  or  many  and 
radiating;  ovules  one-celled,  anatropal. 
Fruit  either  siliqulform  with  two,  or  cap- 
sular with  several,  parietal  placentas ;  seeds 
numerous.  The  species  are  chiefly  Euro- 
pean, but  are  found  scattered  over  tropical 
America,  Asia,  China,  New  Holland,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  &c.  The  order  possesses 
well-marked  narcotic  properties.  Opium 
is  the  concrete  milky  juice  procured  from 
the  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  aomniferum 
and  its  varieties.  There  are  about  a  score 
of  genera,  as  Papaver,  EachachoUzia,  Arge- 
mone,  PUUyatemon,  and  Chelidonium,  and 
nearly  150  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PAPAVER.  A  well-known  genus  typical 
of  the  PapavcracecB,  consisting  of  herbs 
withamilky  juice,  distributed  over  Europe 
and  temperate  Asia  chiefly,  though  one  or 
two  are  described  as  natives  of  Australia 
and  South  Africa.  Some  of  the  species, 
however,  u>e  to  be  met  with  In  many  other 
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parts  of  the  globe,  to  which  tbeyh«ve  been 
introduced  by  cultivation  or  commercial 
intercourse.  The  roots  are  fibrous;  the 
leaves  generally  lobed  or  toothed,  and 
hairy;  the  flower-stalks  axillary,  solitary 
without  bracts,  but  terminated  by  a  single 
flower,  with  two  or  three  concave  decidu- 
ous sepals,  four  or  six  petals,  very  nume- 
rous stamens,  and  an  ovary  of  four  or  more 
carpels  conjoined,  and  capped  by  aradiating 
compound  stigma.  The  fruit  is  capsular, 
with  parietal  placentae  projecting  Into  the 
Interior,  opening  by  pores  or  short  valves, 
beneath  the  projecting  margin  of  the  stig- 
ma. 

The  Field  Poppy,  P.  RhoeaSt  one  of  the 
most  brllllaDt  of  our  wild  plants,  decorat- 
ing cornfields,  rallway-lianks,  and  waste 
places  with  a  perfect  blaze  of  crimson  flow- 
ers. Is  distinguished  from  the  other  British 
species  by  Its  smooth  and  globular  fruits, 
and  by  the  bristles  which  clothe  the  stem 
spreading  out  almost  at  right  angles  with 
It.  The  petals  are  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  coloured  syrup,  which  lias  at 
the  same  time  very  slight  narcotic  proper- 
ties. The  seeds  might  possibly  be  used  for 
the  oil  they  contain,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  destitute  of  nutritive  properties. 
Double-flowered  varieties  of  various  co- 
lours are  not  unfrequently  grown  In  gar- 
dens as  highly  ornamental  annual  plants. 
P.  dubiwn,  frequently  met  with  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  is  a  smaller  more  slen- 
der plant  than  P.  RJubos,  and  may  be  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  capsule  which  Is 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  by  the  bristles 
which  are  flattened  up  against  the  stem. 
P.  hybridum  Is  less  branched  than  the  Field 
Poppy,  which  It  greatly  resembles,  but 
differs  In  the  fllaments  of  the  stamens, 
which  are  dilated  from  below  upwards,  and 
In  the  capsule,  which,  though  globular.  Is 
covered  with  stiff  bristles.  This  species 
is  rare  in  this  o-ountry.  P.  Argemone  Is  the 
smallest  of  the  British  popples ;  its  capsule 
is  in  shape  like  that  of  P.  dvbium,  but  It 
has  a  few  stiff  hairs  or  bristles  which  are 
directed  upwards.  Several  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  English  gardens  for  ornamental 
purposes,  the  most  beautiful  being  P.  orienr 
tale,  and  some  varieties  of  the  Opium 
Poppy.  A  variety  of  the  former,  with  the 
petals  united  so  as  to  form  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla,  has  been  recently  Introduced. 

The  Opium  Poppy,  P.  somni/erum,  is  sup- 
posed originally  to  have  been  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  but  is  now  widely  distributed. 
The  writer  has  observed  It  growing  on  the 
cliffs  between  Folkestone  and  Dover,  and 
also  in  other  places  where  it  had  more  ob- 
viously befin  Introduced.  The  plant  varies 
much  in  the  colour  of  Its  flowers  and  seeds, 
and  in  gardens  double  varieties  are  com- 
mon. In  general  it  forms  an  erect  annual 
plant,  slightly  branched,  about  two  feet  in 
height,  with  the  stem  and  leaves  of  a  glau- 
cous green  colour,  usually  without  bristles, 
but  sometimes,  especially  in  wild  speci- 
mens, with  a  few  straggling  hairs.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  in  sliape,  irregularly 
sinuous  at  the  margin,  and  clasp  the  stem 
by  their  base.    The  flowers  are  usually  of  a 


light-violet  colour  with  a  purple  centre. 
The  Opium  Poppy  is  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  the  sake  of  its  capsules,  firom 
which  syrup  of  popples  is  prepared,  a  fft- 
vourite  remedy  for  children  when  a  seda- 
tive Is  required ;  but  owing  to  the  vmring 
strength  of  the  preparation.  Its  liability  to 
adulteration  with  laudanum,  &c.,  and  the 
frequent  great  susceptibility  of  children  to 
the  influence  of  opium  in  any  ahape.  It 
should  be  used  only  with  great  caution, 
and  its  operation  should  be  caref  uJly  watch- 
ed. A  decoctlOii  of  poppy-heads  is  often 
employed  as  an  anodyne  fomentation,  and 
with  excellent  effect ;  an  extract  of  poppy- 
beads  is  also  occasionally  used  in  minute 
doses  in  place  of  opium. 

The  seeds  contain  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  is  extracted  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  for  the  use  of  painters.  Olive  oil  is 
stated  to  be  adulterated  with  it ;  on  intei^ 
mixture  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence, as  the  oil  Is  destitute  of  narcotic 
properties.  The  seeds  themselves,  in  Greece, 
Poland,  and  elsewhere,  are  eaten  as  articles 
of  food,  and  bave  an  agreeable  nut-like 
flavour. 

It  Is,  however,  for  producing  opium  that 
this  plant  Is  especially  cultivated  In  India, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  &c.,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  cultivated  for  this  purpose 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  at  least  so  far  as  Greece  is  con- 
cerned. The  word  opium  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  opoa,  juice,  as  being  the  especial 
juice,  just  as  cinchona  bark  is  called  bark. 

Two  varieties  of  the  plant  are  cultivated 
for  the  production  of  opium,  one  with  vit>- 
let-coloured  or  white  flowers  and  black 
seeds,  the  other  with  white  seeds  and  flow- 
ers. These  two  kinds  are  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates.  The  latter  is  the  one  most 
generally  cultivated  in  India.  A  very  full 
account  of  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  of 
the  properties  of  opium,  is  contained  in 
Dr.  Pcreira's  Materia  Mediea,  and  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  1852.  Prora 
these  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  Kew 
Oarden  Miscellany  (vol.  vi.),  the  following 
remarks  have  been  condensed.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  drug  seems  to  be  conducted 
in  much  the  same  way  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts whence  opium  is  obtained,  but  in 
some  much  greater  care  is  taken  than  in 
others.  In  India  a  very  lai^e  extent  of 
country  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Opium  Poppy,  and  at  Behar  and  Benares 
are  government  agencies  established  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  manufacture. 
Insuring  the  purity  of  the  drug,  &c  When 
the  flowers  are  in  bloom  the  flrst  step  is 
the  removal  of  the  petals,  which  are  used 
in  packing  the  prepared  drug.  After  a  few 
days  the  imperfectly  ripened  capsules  are 
scarifled  from  above  downwards  by  two 
or  three  Snives  tied  together  and  called 
'nushturs.'  These  make  a  superficial  in- 
cision, or  series  of  incisions,  into  the  cap- 
sule, whereupon  a  milky  juice  exudes, which 
Is  allowed  to  harden  and  is  then  removed 
and  collected  In  earthen  pots.  The  time 
of  day  chosen  for  slicing  the  capsules  is 
about  three  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  when 


the  heat  of  the  son  causes  the  speedy  forma- 
tion of  a  film  over  the  exuded  juice ,  erreat 
«ttention  is  also  paid  to  the  weather,  pre- 
vailing winds,  dew,  &c.,  as  all  these  causes 
modify  the  quantity,  quality,  or  speediness 
of  exudation  of  the  opium. 

The  capsules  are  submitted  to  two  or 
three  slicing  processes  at  InterA'als  of  a 
few  days,  and  the  drug  is  ultimately  con- 
veyed to  the  government  factory,  where  it 
is  kneaded  into  a  homogeneous  mass  by 
native  worlcmen.  It  is  analysed  by  native 
examiners,  whose  tact  and  experience  are 
such  that  the  results  of  their  examination 
differ  but  very  slightly  from  those  afforded 
by  the  more  scientific  investigation  of  the 
European  officers.  In  this  manner  the  qua- 
lity of  the  drug  is  ascertained,  its  free- 
dom from  adulteration  insured,  and  its 
strength  reduced  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a 
uniform  standard.  When  thus  prepared, 
the  drug  is  in  a  fit  state  for  exportation  ; 
and  it  is  then,  by  means  of  earthen  cups, 
moulded  into  spherical  masses  of  the  size 
of  a  child's  head,  closely  invested  on  the 
outside  by  the  dried  petals  of  the  flower, 
compacted  together  by  pressure  and  by 
immersion  into  the  gummy  fluid  residue 
which  drains  off  from  the  more  solid 
opium  during  its  preparation.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  natives  and  govern- 
ment officials,  who  thus  are  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  this  drug  for  several  hours 
daily,  and  this  at  a  temperature  of  90^  to 
100'->  and  upwards,  are  seldom  injuriously 
affected :  some  of  the  operators  are  literally 
immersed  in  opium  for  several  hours  daily, 
80  far  as  regards  their  legs  and  arms,  and 
yet  slight  drowsiness  at  the  end  of  the 
day  is  the  sole  inconvenience  ever  expe- 
rienced, and  this  by  no  means  frequently. 

The  Indian  opium  is  exported  in  enor- 
mous quantities  to  China,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  Chinese  government, 
and  its  vigorous  attempts  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  drug.  Com^iaratively 
little  Indian  opium  finds  its  way  into  the 
British  markets,  where  the  most  esteemed 
and  most  largely  used  kind  is  known  as 
Smyrna  or  Turkey  Opium.  Tliis  is  import- 
ed in  irregular  masses  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  dock-seeds.  It  is  frequently 
adolterated.  Other  kinds  of  opium  are  oc- 
casionally imported,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Opium  has  been  prepared  of  very 
good  quality  in  this  countrj',  but  lu  pre- 
paration is  not  profitable. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  opium  is 
somewhat  Intricate  and  variable:  its  me- 
dicinal effects,  however,  are  mainly  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  called  morphia. 
To  external  appearance  opium  is  a  reddish- 
brown  sticky  gumlike  substance,  with  a 
bitter  taste,  and  a  peculiar  unmistakable 
perfume.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most 
valuable  of  all  drugs,  and  may  be  used 
with  advantage  in  an  immense  number  of 
conditions  :  to  relieve  pain,  allay  spasm, 
promote  sleep,  relieve  restlessness*  pro- 
dace  perspiration,  or  check  excessive  dis- 
charges. In  small  doses  its  effects  are 
those  of  a  stimulant,  followed  by  depres- 
sion ( in  larger  doses  constipation,  perspi- 


;  ration,  contracted  pupils,  and  somnolency 
are  Induced,  and  in  still  larger  quantities 

I  coma  and  death.  These  matters,  however, 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  the'habiiual  use  of 
opium  internally,  or  by  smoking  as  prac- 
tiwed  by  the  Chinese,  hardly  come  within 
the  limits  of  this  article.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
and  to  De  Quincey's  Con/esgums  of  an  Opium 
EaUr.  It  isnecessary,  however,  to  caution 
the  general  reader  against  accepting  as 
ordinary  occurrences  those  that  are  excep- 
tional. [M.  T  M.J 

PAPAW  A  tropical  fruit,  the  produce 
of  Carica  Papaya.  — ,  NORTH  AMERI- 
CAN.   Aaimina  triloba. 

PAPAYACE-ffi.  (Caricea,  Modeeeece,  Pa- 
payads.)  A  natural  order  of  calycifloral  di- 
I  cotyledons  helonging  to  Lindley's  papayal 
'  alliance  of  diclinous  Exogens.    They  arc 
I  trees  or  shrubs,  not  branching,  with  alter- 
'  nate  lobed  leaves  supported  on  long  slen- 
'  der  petioles,  and  with  unisexual  flowers ; 
and  are  found  in  Soutli  America  and  in 
other  warm  countries.    Calyx  minute, five- 
toothed;  corolla    monopetalous,  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  calyx:  in  the  males 
tubular  and  five-lobed,  in  the  females  di- 
vided nearly  to  the  base  Into  five  segments ; 
stamens  ten,  inserted  into  the  throat  of 
the  corolla ;  ovary  free,  one-celled  ;  ovules 
indefinite,  attached  to  five  parietal  placen- 
tae, stigma  flve-lol)ed,  lacerated.     Fruit 
usually  succulent  and  indehiscent,  some- 
times capsular  and  dehiscent,  one-celled ; 
seeds  Indefinite,  enveloped  In  a  loose  mu- 
cous coat ,  embryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy 
albumen.     One    of    the    most  important 
plants  of  the  order  is  Carica  Papaya,  the 
papaw-tree,  which  yields  an  acrid   milky 
juice,  and  an  edible  fruit.    The  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit  is    anthelmintic.     This  tree 
is  said  to  have  the  property  of  rendering 
meat  tender.    Cartea  and  Modecca  furnish 
examples  of  the  few  genera,  which  contain 
some  score  or  more  of  species.  [J.  H.  B.J 
PAPAYER.    (Pr.)    Carica. 
PAPEETA.     An  Indian   name  for  the 
St.  Ignatius  Bean :  see  Ignatia. 

PAPER-TREE  of  Slam.    Trophis  aspera. 

PAPERY.  In  texture,  the  same  as  Char- 
taceous. 

PAPHINIA  cristata  is  a  very  curious 
orchid  belonging  to  the  Maatillaridai  group, 
native  of  Trinidad  and  New  Grenada.  It 
forms  a  peculiar  genus,  technically  distin- 
guished from  its  allies  by  having  its  four 
pollen-masses  attached  in  two  pairs  to  a 
long  caudicle,  setaceous  at  its  apex,  and  a 
minute  subtrlaugular  gland.  The  plant 
has  oblong  or  ovate  compressed,  two  or 
three-leaved  pseudobulbs,  from  the  base 
of  which  issue  pendulous  one  or  two-flow- 
ered peduncles ;  the  flowers  large  and  con- 
spicuous, with  similar  and  nearly  equal- 
sized  fleshy,  widely  expanded,  lanceolate 
sepals  and  petals,  curiously  streaked  or 
barred  and  spotted  with  deep  chocolate- 
brown  or  purple  on  a  duU  white  ground. 
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and  a  singular  ungulculate  three-parted 
smallish  lip.  of  a  chocolate-purple  colour, 
tipped  with  a  fringe  of  white  flllforrn 
glands,  and  with  four  similar  glands  on 
the  claw,  and  a  crest  between  the  side 
lobes.  rA.  S.J 

PAPILIONACEiE.  A  suborder  of  legu- 
minous plants,  characterised  by  having 
the  flowers  papilionaceous,  and  the  petals 
lm»)rlcated  In  restivatlon,  the  upper  one 
exterior.  The  flowers  are  like  those  ot  the 
l)ea,  and  consist  of  five  irregular  petals, 
the  upper  being  the  vexlllum  or  standard 
which  covers  the  rest  in  the  bud,  the  two 
lateral  being  alae  or  wings,  and  the  Infe- 
rior the  carina  or  keel,  consisting  of  two 
petals  more  or  less  completely  cohering. 

The  plants  of  this  suborder  have  fre- 
quently beautiful  flowers,  as  In  Cytisiu 
Laburnum,  Wistaria,  Liipiniis,  Clianthiui, 
Erythrina  or  coral-flower,  Ac.  They  are 
often  nutritious,  as  In  the  various  kinds 
of  clover,  bean,  pea,  medick,  lucerne,  sain- 
foin, melilot,  &c.  Many  are  used  for  their 
medicinal  aualltles,  as  in  the  case  of  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  glabra,  the  liiiuorice;  Astragaliia 
veriu,  creticus,  gnmmifer,  and  others,  which 
yield  gum-tragacanth  ;  Myroapennum  pe- 
rni/enim  andif.  tohiifenim,  which  yield  bal- 
sam of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu  ;  Ptero- 
carpus  Marsuptnm  and  P.  erinaceus,  which 
furnish  kino,  &c.  Broom- tops,  procured 
from  Sarothamnua  scopariiis,  are  used  as 
a  diuretic ;  the  hairs  from  the  legumes  of 
Miicuna  priiriens  In  the  West  Indies,  and 
of  Jf.  pniriia  In  the  East,  under  the  name 
of  cowhage  or  cowitch,  are  used  as  anthel- 
mintics. Others  are  valuable  In  commerce 
and  the  art?,  as  furnishing  food,  dyes, 
fibres,  timber.  Various  species  of  Indigo- 
fera,  as  7.  tindoria  and  L  ccendea,  furnish 
the  Indigo  of  commerce  ;  Plerocarpus  san- 
<aZin?M yields  red  sandalwood,  which  is  used 
as  a  dye;  P.  Z>raco  yields  gum-dragon :  and 
P.  dalbergioides  Is  said  to  yield  Andaman 
redwood :  BaptisUi  tinctorta  gives  a  blue 
dye,  and  is  the  wild  indigo  of  the  United 
States  ;  Crotalaria  juncea  supplies  fibres, 
which  are  known  as  sunn  or  Bengal  hemp ; 
the  fragrant  seeds  of  Dipterix  odorata  are 
known  as  tonka-beans ;  a  similar  fragrance 
is  given  out  by  some  species  of  Melilottu ; 
Arachxa  hypogcea  produces  Its  legumes  un- 
derground, and  hence  receives  the  name 
of  ground-nut  Robinia  Pseud-acacia,  the 
locust  tree,  yields  a  hard  durable  wood ; 
according  to  Bertolonl,  a  kind  of  ebony  Is 
the  produce  of  Fomarinia  ebenifera  ;  rose- 
wood is  the  timber  ot  Dalbergia,  MacJue- 
rt«m,  and  TripWenuea. 

Thereare  certain  poisonous  plants  in  this 
group :  thus  the  seeds  and  bark  of  Cytisus 
Laburnum  are  narcotic  ,  the  roots  of  many 
species  of  Phaseolus,  as  P.  multi/lonu  i.the 
scarlet-runner)  and  P.  radiatua,  are  poison- 
ous :  the  branches  and  leaves  of  Tephro- 
sia  toxicaria,  and  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
Piscidia  Erythrina,  arc  employed  as  fish- 
poisons.  Physostigma  venenosum  yields 
the  Calabar  ordeal  bean;  Oompholobium 
uneinatiim  and  Gaatrolobium  grandiflorum 
are  deadly  sheep  poisons  in  the  Australian 


colonies.    The  suborder  contains  ahoat  350 
genera,  and  about  5,000  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PAPILIONACEOUS.  Having  such  a  co- 
rolla as  that  of  the  pea. 

PAPILLJE.  Soft  oblong  suiierflcial 
glands;  also  the  acical»  of  certain  fna- 
gals. 

PAPILLOSE,  PAPILLIFEROUS.  Cover- 
ed with  minute  soft  tubercles  or  excres- 
cences. 

PAPOOSE-ROOT  The  root  of  Caulo- 
phyllum  thalictroides. 

PAPPEA.  A  genus  of  Sapiudacece,  the 
only  species  of  which  is  a  small  tree  about 
twenty  feet  high,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  hence  called  P.  capenais. 
It  has  smooth  leathery  oblong  leaves,  with 
the  edges  bent  backwards,  and  racemes 
of  small  unisexual  flowers,  both  the  leaves 
and  the  racemes  of  fiowers  being  in  clus- 
ters at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
flowers havcan  unequally  five-parted  calyx, 
and  four  to  six  petals  covered  with  hairs 
outside :  the  males  containing  eight  to 
ten  stamens  inserted  beneath  a  rlner-like 
disk,  and  the  females  a  three-celled  ovary 
with  a  short  style  and  trifld  stigma.  Its 
fruit,  which  is  called  Wilde  Prulm€(i.c.  "Wild 
Plum)  from  its  plum-like  eatable  fiesh,  is 
formed  of  three  carpels,  but  two  are  fre- 
quently abortive,  and  the  other  contains  a 
single  seed.  A  vinous  beverage  and  ex- 
cellent vinegar  are  prepared  from  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  and  an  eatable  though  slightly 
purgative  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds^ 
which,  besides  being  used  for  food,  is 
recommended  as  a  remedy  for  scald-head 
and  baldness.  Its  trunk  affords  a  hand- 
some wood,  used  for  small  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  for  ploughs,  &c.  [A.  S.1 

PAPPOPHORUM.  A  genus  of  grasses 
of  the  tribe  Pappophoreee.  The  Inflores- 
cence is  in  contracted  spike-like  panicles, 
with  the  spikelets  two  to  four-fiowered, 
the  lower  flowers  hermaphrodite,  the  upper 
sterile ;  glumes  two,  the  outer  shortest 
pales  two,  membranaceous.  Steudel  de^ 
scribes  twenty-seven  species,  which  are 
mostly  natives  of  New  Holland,  Africa, 
and  parts  of  the  East  Indies.         [D.  M.J 

PAPPUS.  The  caJyx  of  composites, 
in  which  that  organ  Is  reduced  to  a  mem- 
brane, or  scales,  or  hairs,  or  a  mere  rim. 
Pappiform  means  resembling  a  pappus. 

PAPULiE  (adj.  PAPULOSE).  The  same 
as  Papilla. 

PAPYRACEOUS.  Of  a  papery  or  charta- 
ceous  texture. 

PAPYRUS.  A  genus  of  cjrperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cyperem. 
The  inflorescence  is  in  many-flowered 
spikelets,  surrounded  by  long  bracts ; 
glumes  imbricated,  in  two  rows,  one-flow- 
ered ;  style  three-cleft ;  scales  two,  mem- 
branaceous ;  ovary  without  bristles  under- 
neath; seed  three-cornered.  P.anti(pu)rtt,m, 
the  Paper  Reed,  is  the  plant  which  yielded 
the  substance  used  as  paper  by  the  ancient 
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Egyptians.  Tbe  suboles,  or  underground 
rootstocks,  spread  horizontally  under  the 
mud  in  places  where  the  plant  grows,  con- 
tinning  to  throw  up  stems  as  they  creep 
aloniDr.  These  stems  are  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high,  a  portion  of  them  being  above 
tbe  surface  of  the  water.  The  paper  was 
made  from  thin  slices,  cot  vertically  from 
the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  between 
its  surface  and  centre.  The  slices  were 
placed  side  by  side  according  to  the  size 
required,  and  then,  after  being  watered 
and  beaten  with  a  wooden  instrument 
until  smooth,  were  pressed  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  stems  were  llliewise  used 
for  ornamenting  the  Egyptian  temples,  and 
crowning  the  statues  of  their  gods.  The 
Pnper  Reed  grows  naturally  In  the  south 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  Jordan ,  but  in  Britain  It  requires 
the  aid  of  a  stove  to  grow  It  properly, 
and  then  it  must  have  a  good  supply  of 
water.  The  stems  of  P  corymbogHS  form 
tbe  Indian  matting,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  imported.  These  plants  are  some- 
times still  retained  in  Cyperus,  the  Paper 
Reed  being  called  Cyperua  Papyrus.  [D.M.] 

pIqUERETTB.    (Pr.)    Bellis  perennis. 

pIqTJEROLLB.    (Fr.)    Bellivm, 

PARABOLICAL.  Ovate,  very  obtuse, 
contracted  l>elow  the  point, 

PARACOROLLA.  Any  appendage  of  a 
con^lla. 

PARADISANTHTJS  bdhiensU  Is  a  little 
terrestrial  two-leaved  stemless  orchid, 
with  simple  erect  spikes  of  milky-white 
flowers  curiously  marked  with  a  succes- 
sion of  deep  purple  transverse  stripes  on 
tlie  sepals  and  petals,  forming  circles  round 
tlic  centre  of  the  Hower  It  has  similar 
and  nearly  equal  sepals  and  petals,  the 
former  connate  at  the  very  bottom,  and 
tbe  two  lateral  ones  slightly  unequal  at 
tbe  base  ;  a  three-lobed  articulate  lip  with 
a  curious  pentagonal-mouthed  sac  on  its 
bind  part,  at  the  base  of  which  are  a  couple 
of  diverging  denticulate  plates;  a  semi- 
terete  column  abruptly  bent  forward  above 
its  middle,  and  four  pyriform  pollen- 
masses,  sessile  In  two  pairs  upon  a  mark- 
edly transverse  triangular  gland.    [A.  S.j 

PARAGRAMMA.  a  group  of  eastern 
tropical  creeping-stemmed  polypodiaceous 
ferns,  usually  associated  with  Grammitis  or 
the  net-veined  Polypodiea ;  but  their  con- 
stantly elongated  sori  parallel  with  the 
fosta  connect  them  with  the  Tcenitidece. 
They  have  simple  coriaceous  fronds,  non- 
induslate  linear-oblong  submarglnal  sori, 
and  Immersed  anastomosing  veins  having 
free  veinlets  In  the  areoles.  {T  M.] 

PARAIBA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Simor 
TviJba  versicolor 

PARALLELINERVED,  PARALLELI- 
VENOSE.  Having  the  lateral  ribs  of  k 
leaf  straight,  as  in  Alntis  glutinosa  ;  also 
having  the  veins  straight  and  almost 
parallel  but  united  at  the  summit,  as  in 
grasses. 


PARANEMATA.  The  paraphyses  of 
algals  and  other  cryptogams. 

PARAPETALUM.  Any  appendage  of  a 
corolla  consisting  of  several  pieces. 

PARAPHTLLIA.    Stipules. 

PARAPHYSES.  A  name  given  to  the 
barren  threads  which  separate  the  ascl  or 
sporophores  iii  such  fungi  as  the  Pezizas 
and  agarics.  The  term  is  also  used  for  the 
bodies  which  accompany  the  archegonia  in 
mosses,  or  the  antheridia  or  analogous 
bodies  in  the  fruit  of  Balanophorce.  These 
bodies  are  also  sometimes  called  Parane- 
mata.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PARASITES.  A  long  treatise  might  be 
written  on  the  parasites  which  affect  ve- 
getables, and  are  scarcely  less  Injurious  to 
them  than  similar  enemies  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Apart  from  all  the  depredations 
committed  by  external  attacks,  there  are 
myriads  of  larvae  which  live  within  plants, 
boring  into  the  trunk,  devouring  the  young 
pith  on  which  the  life  of  the  plants  depends, 
burrowing  amongst  the  green  cells  of  their 
leaves,  or  causing  by  their  presence  the 
extraordinary  growths  known  under  the 
common  name  of  Galls.  Others,  as  different 
species  of  Vibrio,  exhaust  their  seeds  or 
deform  their  roots,  while  all  the  fleshy 
fungi  are  sooner  or  later  doomed  to  de- 
struction by  their  peculiar  parasites,  even 
if  other  causes  of  decay  should  cease. 
Plants  suffer,  however,  no  less  from  mem- 
bers of  their  own  kingdom.  BalanophoroBt 
mistletos,  Loranthi,  and  a  host  of  other  pa- 
rasites live  at  their  expense ;  mosses,  li- 
chens, and  aigse  smother  their  trunks  and 
leaves  :  while  multitudes  of  fungi  live  on 
their  juices,  or  by  their  presence  produce 
rapid  decay.  In  fruit  also,  and  succulent 
vegetables  where  vitollty  is  low,  yeast  glo- 
bules are  formed  from  the  spores  of 
moulds,  and  true  fermentation  takes  place, 
modifled  according  to  the  different  con- 
ditions of  temperature.  The  mildew  of 
corn,  hops,  grapes,  and  potatos  are  all  so 
many  examples.  Death  also  arises  In  many 
instances  from  the  spawn  of  various  fungi, 
which  first  attacks  the  .roots,  and  thence 
spreads  Into  the  inmost  tissues.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PARASITIC.  Growing  into  some  other 
plant,  and  deriving  food  from  its  juices. 

PARASOL  CHINOIS.  (Pr.)  Sterculia 
platanifolia.  —  DU  GRAND  SEIGNEUR. 
Salix  babylonica. 

PARASPERMATIA.  Small  reproduc- 
tive bodies  found  in  some  algals,  and  re- 
sembling spores. 

PARASTAMEN.  PARASTEMON.  Any 
kind  of  abortive  stamen. 

PARASTYLI.    Abortive  styles. 

PARATODA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Po- 
thomorphe  umbellate^ 

PARDANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Iridacece, 
consisting  of  a  few  her))aceous  species, 
found  In  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and 
having   rhizomatous   stems,    two-ranked 
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ensiform  leaves,  and  branching  flower- 
BtcniB  bearing  orange-coloured  flowers 
spotted  with  purple.  These  consist  of  a 
six-leaved  rotate  perianth,  with  equal  seg- 
ments; three  subsecund  stamens,  with 
subulate  filaments  and  connlrent  anthers ; 
a  clavate  style  with  three  petaloid  stig- 
mas; and  a  three-celled  ovary  with  nume- 
rous ovules.  [T.  M.] 

PARECHITES.  A  genus  of  Apoq/nacets, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Rhyncho- 
spermum,  which,  however,  must  give  place 
to  that  of  Parechites,  as  it  is  already  ap- 
plied to  a  genus  of  Composite.  The  spe- 
cies are  found  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Borneo,  and  are  woody  climbers  with  op- 
posite elliptical  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
yellow  white  or  rosy  jasmine-like  flowers, 
arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  cymes. 
They  have  a  flve-parted  calyx,  with  a  ring 
of  glands  Inside;  a  jasmine-like  corolla 
with  five  arrow-headed  stamens  inserted 
about  the  middle  of  the  tube ;  and  a  fruit 
consisting  of  two  linear  nearly  cylindrical 
follicles  or  pods,  four  to  nine  inches  long, 
each  containing  numerous  beaked  seeds 
with  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs  at  their  apex. 

P.  Thnnbergii,  well  known  in  gardens  as 
Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  and  culti- 
vated In  greenhouses  for  the  sake  of  its 
sweet-scented  white  flowers,  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan.  Its  leaves  are  in  size  and 
form  like  those  of  the  privet,  only  more 
rigid;  while  the  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  jas- 
mine, but  with  a  shorter  tube.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PAREIRA  BRAVA.  CUsampelos  Parel- 
ra.  — ,  WHITE.  A  name  given  by  the 
natives  of  Cayenne  to  Abuta  rufescens. 

PARELLE.  (Fr.)  Rumex  PaUmtia.  — 
DES  MARAIS     Rumex  Hydrolapathum. 

PARENCHYMA  (adj.  PARENCHYMA- 
TOSE).  Cellular  tissue  which  has  a  spheroi- 
dal, not  tubular  form. 

PARIlfiTAIRK.  (Fr.)  Parietaria  offlci- 
nalia. 

PARIETAL.  Growing  to  the  walls  or 
interior  surface  of  an  ovary. 

PAaiETAfllA.  A  gL  rsHR  ^f  herhR.-nr,|i8 
perif=TinlTiri  heTnti^Etii?  lo  iLp  Urtic<t.~.>fB 
an  J  dlBti|]^133!<l1ni  fnnifi  frtrcn  by  jiri^  ing 
the  Cfiiyi  ot  ttn,^  teniie  I1i>w<;t^  tmr-i  ^■ft 
ant)  tlte  Btf  le  ];>rrtniEnc<tii.  It  J*  rcprfArsi  led 
in  BrltaLti  Isy  p.  tWif^^tfiiii^,  tlii?  e.'ciinii.on 
PeUttnfy-r,f.Tli.v-n-rLn,  n  hit- My  ]fTr||,[  f...>j^ 
tw.:--  .r.-r...       .     ,      ...    .,.  ..  .,j. 
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in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The 
structure  of  the  flowers  is  very  remarkable 
The  stamens  in  their  early  stage  are  curved 
Inwards,  but  when  ripe  for  discharging 
the  pollen  expand  under  the  action  of  the 
sun  or  the  irritation  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  any  foreign  body,  and  discharge 
the  pollen  in  the  form  of  a  little  cloud  of 
dust.  The  ashes  of  the  plant  are  said  to 


contain  a  quantity  of  nitre.    French,  Parif- 
taire ;  German,  Glaakraut,  [C.  A.  J.j 

PARIETEa  The  inside  waUs  of  any- 
thing. 

PARINARTUM.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Chrysobalanacece  :  It  Is  divided  into  four 
sections,  characterised  by  the  form  of  the 
calyx,  and  the  number  of  fertile  stamens 
contained  In  the  flowers.  The  calyx  has  a 
long  or  short  tube  and  is  flve-cleft ;  the 
petals  are  flveln  number;  the  fertile  sta- 
mens vary  from  seven  to  fifteen  or  an  in- 
definite number,  and  are  either  disposed  fn 
a  complete  circle  or  in  a  semicircle  with 
sterile  ones  opposite ;  and  the  ovary, which 
is  two-ceiled,  with  its  stalk  adhering  to 
the  calyx-tube,  ripens  Into  a  dry  fruit 
with  a  thick  rind  surroundinga  two-celled 
hard  rough  stone  containing  two  seeds. 
About  twenty  species  are  known,  all  large 
trees  with  feather-veined  leaves,  and  near- 
ly all  found  In  Guiana,  Western  Africa, 
and  the  Malayan  Islands. 

The  fruit  of  P.  excelmm  is  about  the 
size  of  an  Iroperatrice  plum,  covered  with 
a  rough  skin  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  com- 
monly called  the  Rough-skin  or  Grey  Plum. 
It  is  brought  Into  the  markets  on  the  "West 
Coast  of  Africa,  but  Is  not  much  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  eatable 
matter  it  contains,  which  is  only  the  dry  fti- 
rlnaceous  substance  surrounding  the  large 
stone.  P.  macrophyllum^  another  TVest 
African  species,  with  a  larger  fruit  than 
the  last,  is  called  the  Gingerbread  Plum. 
The  leaves  of  P.  laurinum^  a  native  of  the 
Feejee  and  other  Polynesian  islands,  supply 
the  chief  material  used  by  the  natives  for 
covering  the  side-walls  of  houses,  its 
stems  also  afford  them  tough  spars  for 
their  canoes,  and  from  its  seeds  they  ob- 
tain a  much-esteemed  perfume.      [A.  S.] 

PARIPINNATUS.  The  same  as  EquaUy- 
plnnate. 

PARIPOTJ.    Guilielma  apeciosa. 

PARIS.  An  herbaceous  perennial  be- 
longing to  the  Trilliacece,  distinguished 
by  having  six  to  ten  spreading  or  reflexed 
sepals,  anthers  with  their  cells  fixed  one 
on  each  side  of  an  awl-shaped  filament 
and  a  three  to  five-celled  berry,  P.  quadri 
folia.  Herb  Paris,  a  native  of  moist  shady 
woods  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  sends 
up,  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  a  simple  stem 
bearing  near  its  summit  four  whorled  large 
ovate  acute  leaves,  and  a  single  terminal 
large  green  fiower.  The  leaves  and  stems 
were  formerly  used  In  medicine,  and  the 
juice  of  the  berry,  though  considered  poi- 
sonous, has  been  employed  in  curing  in- 
flammation In  the  eyes.  French,  Parisette : 
German,  Einbeere.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PARISHIA.  A  beautiful  Malayan  tree 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  terminal 
panicles  of  small  flowers,  forming  a  genus 
of  Anacardiacete,  remarkable  for  the  calyx- 
lobes  which  after  flowering  are  very  much 
enlarged  and  foUaceous.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  at  first  sight  Melanorrhaa. 
but  in  the  latter  genus  it  is  the  petals  not 
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I  the  sepals,  that  enlarge  after  flowering, 
and  the  flowers  are  peutamerous,  not  tetra- 
merous  as  in  Parishta. 

PABISIOLB.    (Fr.)    TrUHum. 

PARTTIITM.  A  genns  of  Malvaceas,  one 
of  the  many  into  which  the  old  Llnnasan 
HQrisciu  has  been  divided  by  recent  bfita- 
nists.  It  is  characterised  by  its  flowers 
harinjr  the  flve-cleft  calyx  surrounded  by 
an  eight  or  ten-cleft  or  toothed  outer 
calyx;  by  the  column  of  stamens  being 
flve-toothed  at  the.  top,  wirh  the  flve-cleft 
style  protruding  but  of  it,  and  bearing 
five  round  velvety  stigrmas ;  and  by  the 
capsules  being  flve-celled  like  those  of 
ITtftiMTus,  but  having  in  addition  to  the 
five  true  partitions  a  spurious  partition 
in  the  middle  of  each  cell,  through  which 
they  split  open  when  ripe.  The  ten  «>r 
twelve  known  species  are  tall  trees  or  high 
shrubs,  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Their  leaves 
are  large  entire  or  lobed,  with  prominent 
radiating  nerves,  one  or  three  of  which 
bear  glands  at  the  base. 

P.  elatum,  the  Mountain  Mahoe,  it  has 
recently  »>cen  ascertained,  affords  the 
beautiful  lace-llke  inner  bark  called  Cuba 
hast,  at  one  time  only  known  as  a  material 
used  for  tying  round  bundles  of  genuine 
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Havannah  ciflrars,  but  afterwards  Imported, 
particularly  during  the  Russian  war,  as  a  I 
substitute  for  the   Russia  bast  used  by  ! 
gardeners  for  tying  up  plants.    The  tree, 
which  is  foufld  only  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
grows  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  yields  a 
peculiar  greenish-blue  timber,  highly  va- 
lued by  the  Jamaica  cabinet-makers.    All  I 
the  species  of   Paritium,   particularly  P.  I 
tUiaeeum,  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  i 
tropical  countries,  afford  more  or  less  flbre,  < 
which  the  natives  make  Into  ropes,  mats,  : 
clothing,  &c.  [A.  8.] 

PARK  BANE.    Aconitum  theriophonum. 

PARKERIA.  One  of  the  synonyms  of  ; 
Ceratnpteris  :  which  sec.  It  was  proposed 
to  be  made  the  type  of  an  order,  Parkerior  ' 


cete,  but  in  reality  is  only  a  form  of  Ceror 
topterig.  In  which  the  strlas  of  the  ring 
happen  to  be  reduced  to  an  almost  rudi- 
mentary condition.  [T.  M.] 

PARKIA.  A  small  but  widely  spread 
genus  of  Legumino8a>,  having  representa- 
tives in  Western  Africa,  India,  Java,  Bra- 
zil, and  Surinam.  All  the  species  are  large 
unarmed  trees,  with  twice-pinnated  glan- 
dular-stalked leaves,  composed  of  nurae 
rous  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  small  flowers 
collected  into  dense  heads  at  the  ends  of 
long  stalks,  the  hiwer  ones  being  males 
and  those  above  perfect.  The  tube  of  the 
calyx  is  cylindrical  and  two-llppod;  the 
five  petals  are  nearly  equal,  and  joined  to 
the  middle  or  free ;  the  ten  stamens  are 
connected  by  their  bases :  and  the  pods 
are  stalked,  clustered,  flat  with  thick  lea- 
thery valves,  and  conuin  a  number  of 
seeds  enveloped  In  farinaceous  pulp. 

P.  africana,  the  African  Locust  tree 
(NItta  or  Nutta  of  the  negroes).  Is  a  tree 
attaining  thirty  or  forty  feet  In  height, 
and  having  leaves  with  from  twenty  to 
thirty  pairs  of  divisions,  each  having  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pairs  of  narrow  downy  leaf- 
lets, the  main  leafstalk  bearing  a  large 
gland  near  the  base.  Its  flower-heads  are 
somewhat  pear-shaped,  and  Its  pods  con- 
tain from  thirteen  to  flfteen  seeds.  The 
natives  of  Soudan,  who  call  the  tree  Doura, 
roast  the  seeds  and  then  bruise  and  allow 
them  to  ferment  in  water  until  they  be- 
come putrid,  when  they  are  carefully 
washed,  pounded  into  powder,  and  made 
into  cakes  which  are  excellent  sauce  for 
all  kinds  of  food,  but  have  an  unpleasant 
smell.  An  agreeable  beverage  is  prepared 
from  the  sweet  farinaceous  pulp  surround- 
ing the  seeds,  and  sweetmeats  are  also 
made  of  it.  The  tree  Is  not  only  a  native 
of  Western  Africa  l»ut  of  tropical  Asia, 
and  has  been  carried  to  tropical  America 
by  the  negroes.  fA.  8.] 

PARKINSONIA.  A  genns  of  Legumino- 
i:ea?,compn8ingan  ornamental  spiny  shrub, 
found  in  all  parts  of  America  between 
Montevideo  and  California,  and  In  a  culti- 
vated state  in  most  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  a  species  peculiar  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Both  have  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  with  minute  leaflets,  and  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  deeply 
flve-parted  calyx,  Ave  petals  the  upper  of 
which  is  broader  and  long-clawed,  ten  dis- 
tinct stamens  bent  downwards,  and  a 
sessile  ovary  with  a  thread-like  style. 
Their  narrow  pods  split  Into  two  valves, 
and  contain  few  or  many  seeds  separated 
from  each  other  by  constrictions  in  the 
pod. 

P.  aatleata—cnUed  In  Jamaica  the  Jerusa- 
lem Thorn,  and  in  the  French  West  Indian 
Islands  Genet  epineux— though  originally 
a  native  of  some  part  of  the  American 
continent,  is  now  found  in  nearly  all  tro- 
pical countries,  where,  from  its  spiny  na- 
ture. It  is  used  for  making  hedges;  while 
in  Mexico  the  Indians  employ  it  as  a 
febrifuge  and  sudorific,  and  also  as  » 
remedy  In  epilepsy.   It  grows  from  twelve 
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to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  has  sweetrgniell- 
Ing  flowers,  and  leaves  with  winged 
stalks  aod  blunt  leaflets,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope 
species,  which  has  nmud  un winged  stalks 
and  sharp-pointed  leaflets.  [A.  a] 

PARK-LEAVES.  Hypericum  Androsa- 
mutn. 

PARLATORIA.  A  genns  of  Cruciferce, 
cnmprising  a  few  annuals  from  the  Levant, 
with  the  habit  of  Cochlearia  or  AHiuria, 
and  with  white  flowers  on  peduncles  which 
are  deflexed  after  flowering.  The  pod  is 
articulated  to  the  thickened  pedicel,  two- 
valved,  with  the  valves  keeled  and  veined, 
the  partition  disappearing.  [J.  T.  S.J 

PARMELTACE.E.  An  Important  natu- 
ral order  of  lichens  with  an  orbicular  or 
kidney-shaped  persistent  not  deliquescent 
disk,  bordered  by  the  thallus.  It  contains 
three  very  distinct  groups  :— 

1.  Pbltigbri.  in  which  the  thallus  is  hori- 

zontal, and  the  disk  at  first  veiled,  as  in 
Peltidea. 

2.  EuPARMBLiACRi.  with  the  disk  at  first 

closed  and  a  horizontal  thallus,  as  in 
Lecanora  and  Parmelia. 

3.  Urxbacet,  with  the  disk  open  from  the 

first,  and  the  thallus  mostly  centripetal, 
as  In  Roccella,  Ramalina,  and  Usnea. 
The  species  of  the  second  division  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  constitute  a 
great  portion  of  the  follaceous  lichens 
which  abound  everywhere  on  rocks  and 
trees;  while  the  third  supplies  the  branch- 
ed or  braid-like  lichens  which  hang  down 
from  their  branches.  This  order  contains 
almost  all  the  lichens  which  are  useful, 
eltlier  as  esculents,  medicines,  or  dye- 
weeds.  [M.  J,  a] 

PARMELIA.  The  typical  genus  of  Par- 
Meiiacea,  containing  an  Immense  number 
of  follaceous  lichens,  some  of  which,  as  the 
yellow  P,  parietina  and  the  grey  P,  saxa- 
tins,  occur  on  almost  every  tree.  Many 
of  the  species  are  almost  cosmopolites, 
though  others  are  confined  to  temperate 
or  tropical  districts.  Some  afford  excel- 
lent dyeweeds.  P.  perlata,  for  example,  is 
estimated  sometimes  at  from  190/.  to  225/ 
*  '^on-  tM.  J.  B.] 

y.vS^'^MENTIERA.  A  genus  of  Creaeen- 
R^^^lT^^^l'^  "'  '^"  American  speciS, 
?i^n^f  •  Parmentler,  who  did  much  for 

Sofou?.  '"ori"*'  ""1  *  ^^''®  "'^  greenish 
fwhirh'^f"*^^*  ^e»*»y  cylindrical  fruit 
cumber  ^^  ^^  compared  either  to  a  cu- 
S^^s  t?^*  T"  '■'""  """^  lentil-like 
J^    ™ Jil'^'?'   '  '  Panama, 

orS^-^^"  J'    ■  ndle-tree 

fmifjlir'^f  ^  ""'^  '■'  ■ '"'^'^  ^'-^  "  '^''8.  often 

tS5i  *w™'^  ^'^'"^^  «^^^  -miMsedof  this 
*S^D  fc*^'''"'^'^^^  ^""^  '  '■  ''  ^  '^handler's 
fficW^^"'".^"  ^"^'  "'  "^  *"d  older 
__    ^  these  f  nii  t  n  nrv.  s  a.-^  1  ^  rnJ  ed.    They 


have  a  peculiar  apple-like  smell,  which 
communicates  Itself  in  some  degree  to  the 
cattle  fattened  with  them,  but  which  dis- 
appears If,  a  few  days  previous  to  killing, 
the  food  is  changed.  The  fruit  of  P.  edaiis 
Is  eaten  by  the  Mexicans,  under  the  name 
of  Quankhlchotl  or  Cuajiiote.  Its  surface, 
unlike  that  of  P.  cereifera^  is  rough.  Both  I 
species  are  middle-sized  trees,  with  either 
simple  or  trlfollated  leaves,  and  serrated 
leaflets.  [R  s.] 

PARMENTlfiRE.  (Fr.)  SolanumUOtero- 
Bum. 

PARNASSIA.  Herbaceous  perennials 
forming  a  group  of  Droseracea,  distin- 
guished by  having  arranged  intermediately 
with  the  stamens  the  same  number  of  fan- 
like nectaries  fringed  with  globular-headed 
fl  laments.  P.  paluetris.  Grass  of  Parnassus, 
common  In  bogs,  especially  among  the 
mountains  in  the  North  of  Britain,  is  a  sin- 
gularly beautiful  plant.  It  bears  from  the 
root  several  bright-green  smooth  roundish 
leaves  cordate  at  the  base,  among  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  alwut  a  foot  a  simple 
angular  stem  bearing  below  the  middle  a 
solitary  small  leaf,  and  at  the  summit  a 
single  large  flower  of  a  creamy-white  colour 
delicately  vemed,  and  opposite  each  of  the 
five  petals  a  nectary  of  the  same  colour. 
Several  species  of  similar  habit  are  found 
in  North  America.  The  genus  takes  Its 
name  from  Mount  Parnassus,  where,  owing 
to  the  elegance  of  its  form,  it  is  fabled 
to  have  been  produced.  French,  Fleur  du 
Pamassua ;  German,  EitU>laU.     [0.  A.  J.] 

PAROLINIA.  A  genus  of  CVttci/cra,  com- 
prising a  rigid  undershrub  from  the  Cana- 
ries, with  ianceolate-llnear  entire  leaves, 
pink  flowers,  and  a  cylindrical  pod  with 
keeled  valves  produced  into  a  long  bifld 
horn ;  seeds  margined.  [J.  T.  S.J 

PARONYCHIACB^.  The  same  as  Ille- 
CEBRACB^ :  which  see. 

PARONYCHIA.  A  large  genus  of  lUe- 
cebracea,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  are  small  perennials  (rarely  annuals) 
often  csespitose,  with  opposite  or  whorled 
leave8,white  scarious  Interpetiolar  stipules, 
and  cymose  beads  or  fascicles  of  small  flow- 
ers, often  hladen  by  the  large  white  scarious 
bracts.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft, with  a  short 
funnel-shaped  or  cup-shaped  tube ;  petals 
five, filiform,  sometimes  absent:  stamens 
five  (or  fewer  by  abortion)  with  very  short 
filaments;  styles  two;  utricle  fndehiscent 
or  opening  by  five  slits  at  the  base,  one- 
seeded.  fJ.  T.  S.] 

PAROPSIA.  The  name  of  a  shrub  of 
Madagascar,  constituting  a  genus  of  Possi- 
floracece.  It  attains  a  height  of  five  to  six 
feet,  has  alternate  leaves,  without  stipules, 
and  is  likewise  destitute  of  tendrils.  The 
flowers  are  stalked,  in  axillary  tufts,  and 
nave  each  a  ten-parted  perianth  In  two 
rows ;  within  the  inner  row  is  a  ring  of 
thread-like  processes,  aggregated  together 
into  five  bundles,  placed  opposite  the  inner 
segments.   The  stamens  are  live,  opposite 
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the  outer  segments  of  the  perianth,  and 
attached  to  the  short  stalk  supporting  the 
OTary,  which  is  one-celled  with  three  pa- 
rietal placentae.  The  seeds  are  provided 
with  a  cup-shaped  arillus,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  eaten  in  Madagascar,  and 
as  having  a  very  sweet  taste.    [M.  T.  M.] 

PARROTIA.  A  genus  of  EamameHdor 
eecB,  represented  by  P.  persica  {HamamelU 
persica),  a  tree  inhabiting  Northern  Persia 
and  the  Caucasus,  and  yielding  a  very  bard 
timber.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  acu- 
minate, and  towards  the  point  furnished 
with  small  teeth.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is 
bell-shaped,  and  the  border  divided  into 
five  or  seven  lobes;  the  corolla  is  want- 
ing ;  the  stamens  are  from  five  to  seven, 
the  styles  two ;  and  the  capsule  is  two-cell- 
ed, each  cell  containing  one  seed.  [B.  S.3 

PARROT'S-BILL.  A  New  Zealand  name 
for  Cliantbiu  puniceug. 

PARROT-WEED.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Bocconia/ruteeeeru, 

PARRTA.  A  genus  of  Orueifeng,  con- 
sisting of  perennial  herbs  from  the  Arctic 
regions,  with  the  leaves  chiefly  radical, 
fleshy,  entire  or  toothed,  and  the  flowers 
rose-coloured  or  purple.  The  pod  is  broadly 
linear  or  oblong,  the  valves  veined,  and 
the  seeds  in  two  rows,  margined.  [J.T.  &J 

PARSLEY.  Petroselinum  saiivmn.  —, 
BASTARD.  OauedHs.  — ,  BASTARD 
STONE.  Sison  Amomum.  — ,  BLACK. 
Melanotelinum  deeipiena.  — ,  BUR.  Ccntr 
eoHa  daucoides.  — ,  C0\^  ChcerophylLum 
temutenium.  — ,DOQ'S.  .^thtisa  Oynapium. 
-,  FOOL'S,  ^thma.  — ,  HAMBURGH. 
A  variety  of  garden  parsley  with  a  fleshy 
root,  for  which  it  is  cultivated.  — ,  HEDGE. 

\Torai8Anihrisau.  —,  HEMLOCK.  Cvnio- 
teHnum.  — ,  HORSE.  Smymium  Olusa- 
tnan.  — ,  MARSH.  Elceoselinum.  — ,MILK. 
SeKnum.  — ,  MOUNTAIN.  Peueedanum 
I  Oreoselinum.    —.SQUARE.  Ptychotis  hete- 

.  rophylla.     — ,  STONE.    Sison  Amomum ; 

'  also  Idbtmotis  vulgaria.  •— ,  WILD.  Ckardio- 


PARSLBT-PIERT.  AlchemiUa  Aphanes ; 
also  Erica  Aphanes, 

PARSNIP,  or  PAR8NEP  Pastinaea  sa- 
tiva.  — ,  COW.  Heracletnn  Sphondylium. 
—,  MEADOW.  An  American  name  for 
Thaspinm.  — ,  SEA.  Echinophora.  — , 
WATER.  Sium,  also  Helosdadium  nodi- 
fioram. 

PARSONSIA.  A  genus  of  Apoeynaeete, 
having  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  the  border 
of  which  is  flve-parted  and  bent  back ;  the 
stamens  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  tube ; 
and  the  style  single,  dilated  at  the  apex. 
The  genus  has  representatives  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  in  Australia ;  and 
consists  of  twining  shrubs  with  opposite 
leaves.  The  name  was  given  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Parsons,  a  physician  and  writer  on 
Katiu^l  History.  [6.  D.] 

PARTED,  PARTITE.  Divided  into  a 
determinate  number  of  segments,  which 


extend  nearly  to  the  haae  of  the  part  to 
which  they  belong.  Thus,  bipartite  is  parted 
in  two,  tripartite  in  three,  and  so  on. 

PARTHENIUM.  A  genus  of  OomposUce 
of  the  tribe  Helianihece,  consisting  oil  herbs 
or  undershruhs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
small  nearly  globular  heads  of  white  flow- 
ers in  a  terminal  flat  corymb.  The  invo- 
lucre has  two  rows  of  broad  bracts,  and 
contains  five  shortly  obcordate  female  flo- 
rets in  the  ray,  and  several  tubular  male 
ones  in  the  disk  ;  the  receptacle  has  mem- 
branous scales.  The  achenes  are  Battened 
from  front  to  back,  with  a  callous  margin, 
and  a  pappus  of  two  small  awnlike  or  broad 
scales.  There  are  six  species  known,  na- 
tives of  Northern  or  tropical  America, 
among  which  P.  Hysterophorus  with  twice 
pinnate  leaves,  common  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  has  been  introdaced  into 
our  botanical  gardens. 

PARTIALIS.  A  secondary  division ;  as 
In  umbellifers,  where  the  umbels  of  the 
second  degree  bear  this  name. 

PARTIBLE.  Capable  of  being  divided, 
but  not  dividing  spontaneously. 

PARTITE.  Divided  nearly  to  the  base : 
thus  partitions  are  the  deepest  divisions 
into  which  a  leaf  can  be  cut  without  be- 
coming compound. 

PARTITIONED.  Divided  by  Internal 
horizontal  partitions  into  chambers. 

PARTRIDGE-BERRY.  GauUheria  pro- 
etimbens ;  also  an  American  name  for  Mit- 
eheUa. 

PARTRIDGE-WOOD.  The  wood  of  cer- 
tain South  American  and  West  Indian  trees, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Andira 
inermis. 

PARVATIA.  A  genuB  of  LardizeAalaeea, 
closely  allied  to  SlaunUmiat  from  which  it 
is  distinguished  by  Its  flowers  having  six 
lance-shaped  petals,  much  smaller  than  the 
six  sepals.  The  stamens  of  the  male  flowers 
are  united  into  a  tube ;  those  of  the  female 
are  free  and  barren,  the  latter  containing, 
also,  three  egg-shaped  ovaries  terminated 
by  oblong  sharp-pointed  styles.  The  only 
species,  P.  Brunoniana^  is  a  tall  climbing 
shrub,  with  long-stalked  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  axillary  racemes  of  small  greenish 
flowers;  it  Is  a  native  of  the  Khasia 
mountains.  [A.  S.j 

PA80ALIA.  A  Chilian  genus  of  Compo- 
sitcB,  related  to  Heliopsis,  and  represented 
by  a  single  species,  P.  glauca,  an  erect  pe- 
rennial herb,  with  a  resinous  smell,  and 
furnished  with  trinerved  leaves,  a  single 
yellow-rayed  flower-head  nearly  an  Inch 
across  terminating  each  branch.  The  strap- 
shaped  and  female  ray-florets  have  three- 
sided  achenes ;  and  in  the  tubular  and  per- 
fect disk-florets  the  achenes  are  four-sided, 
surmounted  by  a  minutely-toothed  pappus 
crown,  and  nearly  enveloped  in  the  chaffy 
scales  of  the  receptacle.  The  plant  culti- 
vated in  England  as  P.  glauca  is  evidently 
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n  species  of  sunflower,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  genus.  [A.  A.  a] 

PASCO.  The  fruits  of  a  species  of  Paehy- 
Io^1U. 

PASGUOUS.    Growing  in  pastares. 

PAS-D^AnE.    (Pr.)    TuMila^  Fcarfara. 

PASPALUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe  Panieea. 
The  inflorescence  is  in  simple  racemes  soli- 
tary or  fingered;  inferior  flower  neuter, 
one-paled,  membranaceous ;  superior  flow- 
er hermaphrodite,  two-paled.  Steudel  de- 
scribes 362  species,  which  have  a  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  chiefly  In  the  tro- 
pical and  subtropical  regions.        [D.  M.] 

PASQUE-FLOWER.  Anemons  PuitatiUa. 

PA8SAN-BATU.  The  Stone  Oak»  LUho- 
carpus  javennt. 

PA8SEPLEUR.  (Pr.)  LyehnU  corona- 
Tia. 

PASSE-PIERRE.  (Fr.)  Crithmtm  vub- 
ritimum,  and  Saiicomia  herbacea. 

PASSE-RAGE  CULTIV&  (Fr.)  Lepl- 
dium  sativum.  —,  PETIT  Lepidium  gra- 
mini/olitan. 

PASSERINA.  A  genus  of  heath-llite 
shrubs  of  the  order  I?ivTO«tae«F,nati7es  for 
the  most  part  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  flowers  are  closely  aggregated  together 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  each 
having  a  pinkish  funnel-shaped  perianth, 
with  a  four-cleft  limb  and  no  scales ;  and 
eight  stamens  protruding  from  the  tube  of 
the  perianth,  those  oppoMte  to  its  lobes 
longer  than  the  rest.  The  fruit  Is  one- 
seeded,  not  enclosed  within  the  base  of 
the  perianth,  as  that  is  deciduous.  P.  tino- 
toria  is  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  wool 
yellow.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PASSE-ROSE.    (Ft.)    Atthaa  rosea. 

PASSBROUS.  (Pr.)  ValerianeUa  eor<h 
ruUa. 

PASSE-TOUT.  (Pr.)  A  fine  variety  of 
Hyaeinthus  orientdlis. 

PASSE-VELOURS.  (Fr.)  COoHacrigtata. 

PASSIFLORACE^  (Passiontoorts.^  A 
natural  order  of  calyciflorai  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  violal  alliance  of 
hypogynons  Exogens.  They  are  herbs  or 
shrubs,  often  climbing,  with  alternate  sti- 
pulate or  exstipulate  leaves ;  and  are  na- 
tives chiefly  of  warm  climates  in  America, 
and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Sepals 
Ave,  combined  below  into  a  tube ;  petals 
five,  perlgynous,  often  with  filamentous  or 
annular  processes  on  their  Inside ;  stamens 
five,  monadelphous,  surrounding  the  gyno< 
phore,  rarely  Indefinite ;  ovary  one-celled, 
with  agynophore ;  ovules  anatropal ;  styles 
three,  stigmas  dilated.  Fruit  often  stipi- 
tate,  one-celled,  sometimes  three-valved, 
opening  by  loculicldal  dehiscence,  or  suc- 
culent and  indehiscent.  Seeds  indefinite, 
arillate  or  strophlolate.  There  are  upwards 
of  a  dozen  genera,  as  Passtftora,  Tacsoniat 
Ac  and  more  than  300  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 


PASSIFLORA.  The  teclinieal  nxme  oC 
the  genus  to  which  the  popular  name  Ptt> 
sion-flower  is  applied.  It  constitutes  tli« 
typical  genus  of  Pasanfioracem^  and  eonh' 
prises  a  considerable  numTier  of  taerbaceoai 
or  shrubby  plants  of  climbing  habit,  pro- 
vided with  tendrils,  and  of  a  few  erect 
trees  without  tendrils.  Theleaveaarelohed 
or  entire,  with  or  without  stipales,  and 
having  axillary  flower-stallcs  nsuaUy  provi- 
ded with  three  bracts,  enveloping  the  base 
of  the  flower.  The  perianth  has  a  abort  tube 
whose  limb  Is  divided  into  four  or  five 
segments,  or  more  generally  into  ten  co- 
loured segments,  arranged  In  two  rows; 
Intermediate  between  the  inner  segments 
of  the  perianth  and  the  stamens  are  two 
or  more  rows  of  coloured  thread-like  pro- 
cesses, constituting  the  *  corona ;  *  stamens 
four  or  five,  opposite  to  the  outer  segments 
of  the  perianth,  spreading  widely  apart 
above,  but  below  united  together,  and  to 
the  stalk  supporting  the  plstil.which  is  one- 
celled,with  three  parietal  placentas,  and  ter- 
minated by  three  cylindrical  styles  having 
rather  large  buttos-like  stigmas  at  their 
extremities.  The  fruit  is  succulent  within, 
and  has  a  more  or  less  bard  rind ;  seeds 
numerous,  partly  imbedded  in  pulp,  and 
provided  with  an  arillus. 

These  singular  and  beautiful  plants  are 
chiefly  natives  of  tropical  America,  a  few 
being  indigenous  in  Asia.  The  name  was 
applied  from  the  resemblance  afforded  by 
the  parts  of  the  plant  to  the  instruments 
of  our  Lord's  Passion  and  its  attendant 
circumstances :  thus  the  three  nails— two 
I  for  the  hands,  one  for  the  feet— are  repre^ 
sented  by  the  stigmas ;  the  five  anthers 
indicate  the  five  wounds;  the  rays  of  glory 
or,  some  say,  the  crown  of  thorns  are  repre- 
sented by  the  rays  of  the  '  corona ; '  the 
ten  parts  of  the  perianth  represent  the 
Apostles,  two  of  them  absent,— Peter  who 
denied,  and  Judas  who  betrayed  our  Lord;  ' 
and  the  wicked  hands  of  His  persecutors 
are  seen  in  the  digitate  leaves  of  the  plant, 
and  the  scourges  in  the  tendrils. 

On  the  leafstalks  of  these  plants  may 
frequently  be  seen  small  glands,  which  may  i 
possibly  be  the  representatives  of  abortive  j 
lobes.  The  tendrils  emerge  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  are  probably  to  be  con-  1 
sldered  in  the  light  of  abortive  flower- 
stalks  :  at  least  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  And  flower-buds  on  them.  The  ray  or 
crown  of  these  flowers  ha«  been  thesubject 
of  much  controversy,  and  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  its  true  nature  is  perfectly  made 
out.  It  has  been  c^onsidered  to  consist  of 
a  series  of  modified  petals  or  stamens,  or 
as  a  perfectly  distinct  organ  originating 
from  the  receptacle  of  the  fiower,  between 
the  petals  and  the  stamens.  To  the  writer, 
the  crown  of  the  Passion-fiower  appears  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  modified  stamens,  for 
the  following  reasons.  Anthers  have  been 
occasionally  seen  on  the  end  of  the  fila- 
mentous processes,  as  also  on  the  edge  of 
the  membranous  tube  that  results  from 
their  union  in  the  adjacent  genus  Mwu- 
euia\  again,  the  union  of  these  filaments 
into  a  tube,  in  the  genua  just  mentioned, 
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as  well  as  fn  Smeathmmmui,  Di$emtna,  and 
other  closely  allied  genera,  may  be  com- 
pared  -with  the  united  tubular  stamens  of 
Meha,  Ac,  or  with  the  crown  of  Nareistus, 
or  the  united  flhiments  of  Pancratium.  The 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  iUaments  of 
the  corona  in  Paropgta  may  also  lie  cited 
in  favour  of  this  notion;  in  this  latter 
genus  the  rays  are  collected  into  five  par- 
cels, calling  to  mind  th«polyadeIphons  sta- 
mens of  Hypericum,  or  the  glands  of  Par- 
nastta.  The  varying  relative  position  of 
the  styles  and  stamens  at  different  times 
is  a  point  to  which  Dr.  Dresser  has  called 
attention,  and  which  bad  been  strangely 
overlooked.  These  differences  in  position 
seem  due  to  the  process  of  fertilisation, 
which  of  course  demands  the  contact  of 
the  pollen  with  the  stigma ;  hence  we  see 
in  these  flowers  a  difference  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  stamens  and  styles  before, 
during,  and  after  fertilisation. 

Many  of  the  species  have  edible  fruits: 
such  are  P./Uamentoaa,  P.  pdUtda^  P.  lutM, 
P.  mcUi/ormu,  P.  eoceivea,  P.  lauri/olta  (the 
Water  Lemon  of  the  West  Indies),  P.  edulis, 
P.  alaiOt  P.  Buonapartea,  P,  tneamata^  P. 
terraia,  P.  mali/ormis  (the  Sweet  Calabash 
of  the  West  Indies),  P.  ligularu,  P.  omata, 
P.  ttnifolia,  P.  eeerulea,  and  P.  quadrangu- 
laris  (the  Granadilla).  The  part  that  is  eaten 
is  either  the  fleshy  aril  attached  to  the 
seeds,  or  the  luicy  pulp  in  which  the  latter 
are  imbedded.  This  pulp  has  an  agreeably 
cool  taste  in  some  species,  and  a  sweet 
mawkish  flavour  in  others.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  pulp  is  sucked  through  a  hole 
in  the  rind.  Fruits  of  the  OrauadiUa  and 
some  other  of  the  edible  species  are  com- 
monly seen  in  the  Paris  markets,  and  occa- 
sionally fn  Covent  Garden,  as  they  not  nn- 
frequently  ripen  m  this  country. 

Although  so  many  of  the  species  furnish 
edible  fruits,  they  are  nevertheless  not  de- 
void of  suspicious  qualities  in  other  or- 
gans. Thus  the  root  of  P.  quadrangularis  is 
itated  to  possess  powerful  narcotic  proper- 
ties, and  to  be  Tised  In  the  Mauritius  as  a 
diuretic  and  emetic;  the  roots  of  P.  con- 
trayerva  and  P.  normdlu  are  considered  as 
antidotes  to  poison ,  and  the  flowers  of  P. 
rubra  are  stated  to  be  used  In  the  form  of 
a  tincture,  for  their  narcotic  effects,  in  the 
West  Indies.  P.  foetida  has  a  reputation 
as  an  expectorant,  and  as  a  remedy  in  hys- 
teria and  female  complaints ;  its  leaves  are 
also  employed  for  poultices  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  skin.  The  bitter  and  aa- 
triogent  leaves  of  P.  lawrifolia  are  used  as 
anthelmintics,  while  those  of  some  other 
Bpecles  are  mentioned  as  being  employed 
In  intermittent  fevers. 

A  great  number  of  spedes  are  cultivated 
in  Chis  country  for  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage  and  flowers,  or  for  their  fruits. 
Several  have  already  been  mentioned;  other 
ralnable  kinds  have  been  produced  by  hy- 
bridisation. The  flowers  of  some  have  ex- 
•misite  fragrance.  For  ornamental  pur- 
poses P.  tUato-carvJea,  P.  kermeHna  Lemi- 
flutiaHa,P.  Loudoni,  and  P.  Buonapartea  are 
deserving  especial  notice  in  a  genus  almost 
all  the  species  of  which  merit  cultivation 


for  some  reason  or  other.  P.  earulea  and 
some  of  its  varieties  and  hybrids  are  hardy, 
and  even  produce  their  fruit  in  sheltered 
situations  m  our  climate.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PASSION-FLOWER.    Pauifiora. 

PAS8I0N&    Rumex  Pattentia. 

PASSIONWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for 
the  PoMVtoraeecs. 

PASTEL.  (Fr.)  IsatU.  The  same  term 
is  applied  to  the  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  I$atu  tincUnia. 

PAST^QUB.    (Fr.)    CitruUus  vulgaris. 

PA8TINACA.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  consisting  of  only  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  most  Important  is  the 
Common  Parsnip,  a  well-known  culinary 
vegetable.  The  genus  Is  distinguished 
by  having  its  fruit  flattened  from  front  to 
back,  as  In  Beraeleumt  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  the  flowers  small  and 
yellow,  and  the  vitts  more  slender  and 
descending  down  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
fruit.  The  species  are  chiefly  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  West  Central 
Asia. 

The  Common  Parsnip,  P.  tofimi,  is  a  bi- 
ennial Indigenous  to  Britain,  and  usually 
found  by  roadsides  where  the  soil  Is  deep 
and  calcareous.  In  its  wild  state  the 
leaves  are  downy  underneath,  and  the 
root  small  and  hard ;  but  the  cultivated 
plant  has  large  pinnated  leaves  of  a  rich 
green  colour,  with  oval  toothed  leaflets. 
The  flower-stem  attains  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  bears  a  number  of 
yellow  flowers  disposed  in  large  terminal 
umbels.  The  root  is  white  or  cream-co- 
loured, mild,  sweet,  and  aromatic.  In  the 
Channel  Islands,  where  Parsnipsare grown 
to  great  perfection,  the  roots  are  often 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  from  four  to  flve 
inches  In  diameter* 

As  an  esculent.  Parsnips  are  known  to 
have  been  used  from  a  very  early  period. 
According  to  Pliny,  they  were  held  in  such 
repute  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  that  he 
had  them  annually  brought  to  Rome  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  were 
then  successfully  cultivated.  They  are  In 
great  request  by  Roman  Catholics  during 
Lent,  and  are  dressed  In  various  ways,  and 
eaten  with  salt-flsh.  They  have  been  lately 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  po- 
tato, but,  although  they  contain  a  large 
portion  of  nutritive  matter,  they  have  been 
found  on  analysis  to  be  Inferior  to  potatos 
as  an  article  of  diet— the  latter  (accordmg 
to  Dr.  Lankester)  having  nearly  twice  the 
amount  of  flesh-forming  matter  In  their 
composition.  Notwithstanding  this  result, 
we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  this  vege- 
table, and  when  thoroughly  boiled,  and 
mashed  with  butter,  it  makes  an  excellent 
dish,  which  Is  generally  much  esteemed. 

In  Holland  Parsnips  are  used  in  soups, 
whilst  In  Ireland  cottagers  make  a  sort  of 
beer  by  mashing  the  roots  and  boiling  them 
with  water  and  hops,  and  afterwards  fer- 
menting the  liquor.  A  kind  of  marmalade 
preserve  has  also  been  made  from  them: 
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and  even  wine,  which  in  qoality  has  been 
considered  to  approach  the  famed  Malmsey 
of  Madeira.  [W.  a  &j 

PASTI8S09.    (Fr.)    CwMJbiia  Melopepo. 

PATABEA.  A  genns  of  Cfinchonaeea, 
consisting  of  shrubs  with  oval  pointed 
leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  flowers, 
provided  with  four  small  bracts,  arranged 
crosswise;  calyx-limb  short,  entire,  or 
slightly  four  to  six-toothed ;  corolla  with 
a  short  tube,  and  a  limb  of  four  to  six  ob- 
long sprending  lobes  ;  anthers  four  to  six, 
sessile  within  the  throat  of  the  corolla. 
Fruit  succulent,  two-oelled,  two-seeded, 
surrounded  by  the  calyx.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Guiana.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PATAGONULA.  A  small  genus  contain- 
ing two  species,  natives  uf  Jamaica,  branch- 
ing shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  in  panicles  without  bracts. 
They  have  a  very  small  calyx,  increasing 
around  the  drupaceous  fruit ;  a  rotate  co- 
rolla, with  a  short  flve-cleft  limb ;  five  sta- 
mens inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla ; 
and  a  simple  style,  doubly  dichotomous, 
and  having  a  stlgmatic  surface  on  each  of 
the  four  divisions.  The  fruit  Is  a  subglo- 
bose  drupe,  with  a  one-celled  stone. 

The  position  of  this  genus  is  doubtful. 
It  was  referred  to  Cordia  in  Horttu  Kew- 
ensis,  and  to  Ccrdiaeeat  by  CSiamisso,  and 
doubtfully  by  Endlicher.  Alph.  Decandolle, 
from  the  examination  of  P.  hahienaUj  re- 
fers it  to  Verhenacea ;  while  Schauer  sepa- 
rates it  from  this  order  on  account  of  its 
different  habit,  inflorescence,  calyx,  and 
fruit.  [W.  C] 

PATARA.  A  Tahitlan  edible  tuber,  pro- 
bably that  of  Dioscorea  pentaphyUa. 

PATATE.  (Pr.)  SoUtnum  tuberosum.  — 
DOUCE.    Batataa  ediUia. 

PATAWA.    CBnocarpus  Batava. 

PATCHOULI.  A  perfume  obtained  from 
an  Indian  herb,  Pogostemon  Patchoidi. 

PAte  D'AMANDE.  (Fr.)  The  farina- 
ceous matter  which  is  left  after  the  oil  is 
expressed  from  almonds.  —  DE  GUI- 
MAUVE.  A  confectioner's  name  for  a 
lozenge  made  from  AUhceaoJJlcmalis, 

PATELLA,  PATELLULA.  An  orbicular 
sessile  shield  In  lichens,  surrounded  by  a 
rim  which  is  part  of  Itself,  and  not  derived 
from  the  tballus. 

PATELLTFORM.  The  same  aa  Knee- 
pan-shaped. 

PATENOTRIER.  (Fr.)  Staphylea  pin- 
nata. 

PATENS,  or  PATENT.  Spreading  wide 
open  ;  as  petals  from  the  calyx.  Patentis- 
simus  is  spreading  open  so  much  as  to  fall 
bacK. 

wJTiuTS^SS^^^-  ^  "^a"  senus  of  New 
Holland  TWdocear,  distinguished  by  having 
«on?a  ^u'*'"*(?"**  perianth,  with  six  seg- 
Sftft^'thSL  ^^"^  *°»er  o'  ^hich  are  mi- 
nute ,  three  stamens,  with  their  filaments 


connate  Into  a  tube ;  a  hairltke  style  with 
three  laminiform  stigmas  ;  and  a  tbree- 
I  celled  prismatical  ovary  containing  nume- 
rous ovules.  They  are  perennial  bert», 
with  fibrous  roots,  from  which  spring  nar- 
'  row  ensiform  leaves,  and  showy  but  v^mt 
I  fugacious  blue  fiowers.  [T.  SE.J 

PATHOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  relates  to  the  diseases  of  plants. 

PATIENCE.  (Fr.)  Rwmex  PatieHtiA.  ■— 
DKS  BAUX.  GRANDE.  Rumex  HyOroUa.' 
palhum.  -  DES  JARDINS.  Rumac  J\ar- 
tientia.  —  SACVAGE.  Rumex  obtus^fttltus. 
PATISSON.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of  Gourd- 
PATMA WORTS.  A  name  formerly  pro- 
posed by  Llndley  for  the  BajBHesiaeea. 

PATONIA.     A    genus     of     CIngaleBe 
shrubs  now  referred  by  Drs.  Hooker  and 
Thomson  to  Xylopia. 
PATRAQUB.    (Fr.)    Solanumtuberamun. 
PATRINIA.    A  genus  of  VaJeriana^fea, 
so  named  in  compliment  to  a  Prencli  t>o- 
tanical  traveller  in    Siberia,  who    disco- 
I  vered  some  of  the  species.    They  are   i^er- 
I  baceous  plants,  with  tufted  leaves,   and 
I  yellow  flowers  in  terminal  corymha.    xue 
'  main  features  of  the  genus  are  :--<>af^^ 
with  an  erect  very  short  limb,  whlcli  is 
sometimes  entirely  wanting ;  corollH  regu- 
lar, tubular  with  a  three-lobed  limb  ;  sta- 
mens ^  four  or  five;  fruit  membranou^ 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  t^e  ca^y^s  ^*i5.il^ 
empty  compartments,  and  a  third  contain- 
ing a  single  seed.  CM.  T.  Ja-J 

PATTE  D'ARAIGN^E.  mgella  damaa- 
cena.  -  DE  LAPIN.  Sedum  vUlosum.  -— 
DBLION.  Leontopodium  alptnum.  --»» 
LOUP.  Lycopodium  elavcOuni.  —  UOiis. 
ChenopodUim:  -jyOVBa.     -—'«.—  —>«- 


Aeattthua  mol- 


lis. 
PATULOUS.    Spreading  half  open. 

PATURIN.  (Pr.)  PfX^^^-Tl^hr^^^ 
CHETTES.  Poa  pilosa.  —  COMMUN.  foa 
trivialis. 

PAULTA.  A  genua  of  gelatinous  lichens 
resembling  Sinalyssa,  an  allied  genus,  in 
ibe  gonidia  being  produced  exactly  In  the 
same  manner  as  PalmeUa  botryoides  is  mul- 
tiplied, a  structure  which  obtains  also  in 
EmericeUa.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PAULLINIA.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  West  African  species,  the 
whttle  of  this  large  ^enus  of  Sapindace^r, 
consisting  of  about  sixty  species,  is  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  western  ] 
hemisphere.  Nearly  all  are  climbing  shrulxs 
furnished  with  tendrils,  and  having  va- 
riously divided  compound  leaves,  with  sti- 
pules at  their  bases,  and  axillary  racemes 
of  white  flowers  with  two  opposite  tendrils 
below  them.  The  flowers  have  five  sepals 
either  distinct  or  two  of  them  united :  four 
petals  bearing  scales  Inside  near  the  base; 
eight  stamens  inserted  on  the  Inside  of  the 
two  or  four  glands  of  the  disk  ;  and  a  short 
three-parted  style.  The  senus,  however, 
is  distinguished  from  some  of  Its  allies  by 
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the  fmft,  which  Is  a  pear-shaped  tbree- 
aided  three-celled  (or  by  abortion  one- 
celled)  capsule,  with  thin  partitions,  oppo- 
site -which  it  splits  open  when  ripe,  each 
cell  containing  a  solitary  seed  half  enve- 
loped in  au  aril. 

From  the  seeds  of  the  Onarana,  P.  sorbi- 
ns, sereral  tribes  of  Indians  on  tbe  Amazon 
prepare  hard  cakes  called  Pao  de  Gtiarana 
(1.  e.  sticks  of  Guarana),  which  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  trade,  and  are  carried 
Into  all  parts  of  Brazil,  where  a  cooling 
beverage  is  prepared  from  them.  The  ripe 
seeds  are  thoroughly  dried,  then  pounded 
Into  a  fine  powder,  which  is  made  into 
dough  with  water  and  formed  into  cylin- 
drical rolls,  from  five  to  eight  inches  long, 
which  become  excessively  hard  when  dry. 
Tbe  beverage  is  prei>ared  by  grating  about 
half  a  tablespoonful  of  one  of  the  cakes 
Into  a  glass  of  sngar-and-watecr  It  is 
greatly  used  by  the  Brazilian  miners,  and 
is  considered  to  be  a  preventive  of  all  man- 
ner of  diseases.  Its  active  principle  is  a 
sabetance  called  guaranine^  which  is  iden- 
tical in  its  composition  with  the  thelne  of 
tea.  [A.  8.] 

Tbe  Gnarana  is  extensively  used  In  Bra- 
zdl.  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  as  a  nervous  stimulant 
and  restorative.  The  pounded  seeds  consti- 
tute Guarana.  It  is  used  both  as  a  remedy 
for  various  diseases,  and  also  as  a  material 
for  making  a  most  refreshing  beverage. 
Hot  only  is  the  active  principle  of  Guarana 
identical  with  theine,  but,  as  far  as  is 
known,  no  other  substance  yields  it  so 
abundantly;  the  amounts  being  6*07  per 
cent,  as  against  good  black  tea,  which 
yields  2*13,  and  coffee  from  0*8  to  ItX).  The 
mode  of  using  the  Guarana  is  curious  and 
Interesting.  It  is  carried  in  the  pocket  of 
almost  every  traveller,  and  with  it  the 
palate-bone  or  a  scale  of  a  large  flsh,  the 
rough  surfaces  of  which  form  a  rasp  upon 
which  the  Guanna  is  grated ;  and  a  few 
grains  of  the  powder  so  formed  are  added 
to  water,  and  drunk  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
The  effect  is  very  agreeable.  P.  Oupana 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  fii- 
Tonrite  national  diet-drink ;  its  seeds  are 
mingled  with  cassava  and  water,  and  al- 
lowed to  pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation 
bordering  on  the  putrefactive.  In  which 
state  It  is  the  favourite  drink  of  the  Ori- 
noco Indians.  [T.  M  J 

PAULO-WILHELMIA.  A  genus  of  .4 can- 
thaceof,  containing  a  single  species  from 
Abyssinia.  It  is  a  shrub,  with  large  ovate- 
cordate  and  petlolate  leaves,  and  rose-co- 
loured flowers  m  apparent  whorls,  crowd- 
ed together  so  as  to  form  a  leafy  spike. 
Tbe  calyx  Is  unequally  five-parted ;  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long  slender 
tnY>e,  and  an  equally  flve-cleft  limb;  the 
four  exserted  stamens  have  anthers  with 
two  equal  parallel  cells  ;  the  slender  ex- 
serted style  has  a  subulate  stigma ;  and 
tbe  capsule  Is  narrow  and  four-sided,  bear- 
InfiT  near  the  base  four  compressed  seeds. 
Inserted  on  hooked  retlnacula.      [W.  C] 

FAULOWNIA  impertalis  is  a  Japanese 


tree  with  the  habit  of  Catalpa,  and  which 
was  therefore  originally  published  by  Thun- 
berg  as  a  species  of  Bignonia,  but  it  has 
much  more  the  botanical  character  of  Scro- 
phiUariaeea,  of  which  it  is  now  considered 
as  forming  a  distinct  genus.  It  is  a  soft^ 
wooded  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  a  large 
dense  spreading  head,  and  broadly  ovate- 
cordato  entire  or  lobed  opposite  leaves. 
The  flowers,  nearly  two  inches  long,  In  ter- 
minal panicles,  are  of  a  purpUsh-vIulet 
colour ;  the  hard  ovoid  acuminate  capsules, 
one  to  one-and-arhalf  inches  long,  open 
loculicldally  in  two  valves,  and  contain 
numerous  winged  seeds.  When  first  intro- 
duced, its  rapid  growth,  large  leaves,  and 
the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  beauty  of 
its  flowere  caused  It  to  be  much  planted , 
but  the  somewhat  hoary  tint  of  the  down 
which  covera  the  leaves  renden  their  green 
too  dull ;  the  flowera  moreover  come  out 
too  early  to  succeed  well  in  our  climate, 
and  their  colour  is  far  from  brilliant.  It 
is  indeed  altogether  inferior  to  the  Catalpa^ 
and  scarcely  more  hardy. 
FAUMELLE.    (Fr.)    Hordeum  dittichon. 

FAVETTA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
Cinehtmacea,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
also  of  tropical  and  Southern  Africa.  The 
flowers  are  white,  in  terminal  corymbs, 
and  differ  little  from  those  of  the  allied 
genus  Ixora^  except  In  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  which  are  twisted  In  the  bud ;  and 
in  the  style,  which  projects  for  some  dis- 
tance from  the  corolla,  and  Is  terminated 
by  a  club-shaped  stigma.  Two  or  three 
species  are  grown  as  ornamental  stove 
shrubs.  The  root  of  P.  indtca  is  bitter,  and 
is  employed  as  a  purgative  by  the  Hindoos. 
Tbe  leaves  are  likewise  used  medicinally, 
and  for  manuring ;  knife-handles  are  made 
from  tbe  roots.  [H.  T  M.J 

FAVIA.  Shrubs  or  middle-sized  deci- 
duous trees  belonging  to  the  Sapindacece, 
and  distinguished  from  JEseuXvt  by  having 
a  smooth  not  prickly  capsule.  P.  rwira, 
often  called  Red-flowered  Horse-chestnut, 
Is  a  slender-growing  tree  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  and  said  also  to  be  a  native 
of  Brazil  and  Japan.  Several  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  England,  differing  in  habit 
and  In  the  form  of  their  leaves.  P.  /lam, 
also  a  native  of  North  America,  attains  a 
larger  size  than  the  preceding,  and  is  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  having  the  leaves 
downy  beneath,  and  by  the  colour  of  Its 
flowers.  P.  dUcolor  is  a  shrub  rarely  ex- 
ceeding the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and 
as  It  bears  numerous  handsome  flowers,  is 
often  planted  as  an  ornament  to  the  shrub- 
bery. Other  species  are  occasionally  culti- 
vated. [C.  A.  J.] 

FAVONIA.  A  genus  of  Malvacea  named 
in  honour  of  Don  Josef  Pavon,  a  botanical 
traveller  in  Peru,  and  joint  author  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana.  The  species  are  usually 
small  shrubs,  sometimes  herbs,  natives  of 
America,  and  rarely  of  tropical  Asia.  Their 
leaves  are  various  in  form,  sometimes  hav- 
ing pellucid  dots;  the   flower-stalks  are 
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axillary ;  and  there  is  an  involurel  or  outer 
calyx  of  five  or  more  leaflets,  distinct  or 
united  together,  generally  In  one  row,  bat 
occasionally  In  two.  Calyx  flve^left;  pe> 
tals  Ave,  oblique ;  ovary  sessile,  flve-lobed, 
flve-oelled,  each  compartment  containing 
a  single  ovule;  style  ten-cleft:  fruit  of 
Are  one-seeded  carpels. 

P.  dxtiTttiea  Is  employed  medicinally  In 
Brazil,  as  also  are  P.  teylaniea  and  P.  odo- 
rata  in  the  southern  parts  of  India.  Some 
of  the  species  are  grown  In  stovehouses 
in  this  country,  but  are  not  remarkable  for 
beauty.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PAVOT.  (Fr.)  Papaver.  —  CO9.  Pa- 
paver  Rhceas.  —  CORNUT  Olancium  lu- 
teum.  —  DES  JAR  DINS.  Papaver  som- 
ni/ertim.  —  DC  MEXIQUE.  Argemone 
mexicana.    —  DE  TOURNEPORT,  or  DU 


flowers  «re  in  dense  branching  spikes  or 
clusters ;  sepals  and  petals  five,  nearly  | 
equal,  the  latter  coherent  at  the  base  after  | 
flowering;  filaments  combined  Into aabort 
cup  bearing  the  anthers;  ovary  sessile; 
style  terminal,  short,  irregularly  dilated  or 
two-lobed  at  the  top ;  fruit  capsular,  tliree 
valved.  [M.  T.  M,]     | 

PEA.  Pimm.  — ,  BLACK-BYBD.  A 
West  Indian  name  for  DoHchoa  spharosper- 
mua.  —.BUTTERFLY.  ClUoria MariatM. 
— ,  CHICK.  Cicerarietinum :  the  name  was 
formerly  written  Clch  or  Ciche,  somecimea 
Rammes  Ciches.  —,  CONGO.  Cajanua  tnr 
diCH9  Meolor.  — ,  EARTH.  Latkyrtis  am- 
phicarptu.  —.EARTH-NUT.  Lathyrustvt- 
beroiHis.  — .  EGYPTIAN.  Cicer  orietiTtum. 
-.  EVERLASTING.     Lathvrua  latifolius. 

.FLAT.    Platylabivm.    —.GLORY.     Cli- 


LEVANT.      Papaver  orientaU.     —  EPI-  I  avthus.    — ,  HEART.    OaTdioapermvm.  Ha- 


NBUX.  Argemone  mexicana.  —  JAUNE 
DES  PYR£n^E&  MeeonopaU  eambriea. 
—  PORTE-SOIE.   Papaver  aettgerum. 

PAXILLUS.    A  genus  closely  allied  to 
AgarUsHSt  but  distinguished  by  the  gills 


lieMobum.  — .  HEATH.  Lathj/rue  macror- 
rhizue.  —.HOARY.  Tephroeia.  — ,MILK- 
Oalactia.  — ,  NO-EYE.  CajanuB  indieut 
flamu.  — ,  ORANGE.  The  small  immature 
fruit  of  the  Curasao  orange  used  for  fla- 
vouring wines.    —.PARTRIDGE.    Heiste- 


readily  separating  from  the  pileus.  P.  invo-  \  no ;  also  an  American  name  for  Caseia  Cha- 


Uthu  is  one  of  our  commonest  fungi,  espe- 
cially about  flr-woods.  being  remarkable  for 
Its  m volute  margin,  and  yellowish  some- 
what branched  porous  hymenium,  which 
becomes  brown  when  bruised.   [M.  J.  B.] 

PAXTONIA.  A  genus  of  orchids  named 
In  compliment  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
well-known  horticulturist.  The  only  spe- 
cies, P.  rotea,  is  one  of  the  very  few  orchids 
which  have  the  (letals  all  similar.  Instead 
of  one  (called  the  lip)  being  strikingly  un- 
like the  others.  It  was  established  as  a 
genus  by  Dr.  Lfndley,  but  further  acqualnt- 
anceahows  reason  to  suspect  that  It  is  what 
IS  called  a  peioria  or  regular  form  of  an- 
other orchid,  Spathoglottu  gpicata.  The 
plant  is  terrestrial,  and  has  dense  tufts  of 
oblong  three-leaved  pseudobulbs  marked 
with  ring-like  scars,  and  erect  slender  dis- 
tantly-sheathed scapes,  taller  than  the  pli- 
cate leaves,  and  bearing  upon  Its  summit 
SIX  or  eight  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  These 
have  a  six-leaved  perianth  with  the  divi- 
sions alike,  an  erect  almost  terete  column 
somewhat  thickened  towards  the  top,  and 
eight  narrow  club-shaped  unequal  pollen- 
masses  coherent  at  their  apices.     [A.  S.] 

PA7ENA  A  genus  of  .SapotaoeflB  named 
in  honour  of  the  celebrated  French  chemist. 
The  species  are  shrubs  with  elliptical  leaves, 
and  axillary  flower-stalks.  Calyx  four-part- 
ed, Its  segments  ovate,  externally  pubes- 
cent: corolla  tubular  below,  bell-shaped 
above,  where  It  Is  divided  into  eight  pieces ; 
stamens  eight.  Inserted  Into  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  opposite  to  its  lobes,  and  be- 
tween them  as  many  little  teeth.  The  con- 
nective Is  prolonged  Into  a  fleshy  point ; 
the  ovary  Is  hairy,  with  eight  compart- 
ments; and  the  style  is  smooth,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  [VL.  T.  M.3 

PAYPAYROLA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  trees  of  the  order  Violaeea;.  The 


mcpcrigta.  — ,  PIGEON.  Cajanus  indicus.  1 
— ,  ROSART.  The  seeds  of  Atnrus  precato-  ' 
riua.  —.SCURFY.  PaoraUa.  — .  SEA-  Xa- 
thyrna  maritimua.  — ,  SPURRED  BUT- 
TERFLY. An  American  name  for  Centro- 
aema.  — ,  STURT'S  DESERT.  CliaiUhua 
Dampieri.  — .  SWEET.  Lathyrua  odoratus. 
— ,  TANGIER.  Lathyrua  tingitanua.  —, 
WOOD.    Laihyma  maerorrhizua. 

PEACH.  Amygdaltu  peraiea.  — ,  GUINEA. 
Scareocephalua  eaculentua.  — ,  NATIVE,  of 
Australia.  Santalum  acuminatum.  — ,  — , 
of  Sierra  Leone.   Sareoeephalua  eaculentus. 

PEACH-BLISTER.  An  affection  to 
which  peach-leaves  are  subject,  the  leaves 
becoming  thick  bladdery  and  curled.  By- 
some  it  Is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
aphides ;  by  others  It  is  attributed  to  tlie 
action  of  cold  winds  when  the  leaves  are 
expanding.  In  some  cases  it  Is  undoubtedly 
produced  by  a  minute  fungus  of  the  genus 
Aacomyeea.  If  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  once 
affected,  the  mahuly  is  very  apt  to  recur  in 
future  seasons.  [M.  J.B.] 

PEACH-WOOD.  Nicaragua-wood,  Ccesal- 
pinia  eehinata. 

PEACHWORT.   Polygonlum  Peraiearia. 

PEACOCK'S  TAIL.   Padina  pavonicu 

PEA-FLOWER.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Centroaema  and  Ctitoria. 

PEAR.  Pyrua  communia;  the  name  is 
also  applied,  generlcally.  to  species  of  Pyrua 
of  the  group  PyropAorum.  consisting  of  the 
Pears  proper.  — ,  ALLIGATOR,  or  AVO- 
CADO. Peraea  gratiaaima.  — .  ANCHOVY. 
Griaa  cavUiflora.  — .  GARLIC.  Cratasva 
gynandra.  — .  GRAPE.  AmeUmchier  Bo- 
tryapium.  — ,  PRICKLY.  Opuwtia  vulgaris 
and  O. Tuna.  -.STRAWBERRY.  Cereua 
tnangularia.  — .  WILD.  A  West  Indian 
name  for  Olethra  tinifolia. 
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PBARL-EVERLASTING.  Gnaphalium 
margaritaeeum, 

PEARL-FRUIT.  Tlie  trait  of  Mmrgjfrir 
carpus  setosua. 

PEARlrGRET.  Pure  grey,  a  little  verg- 
ins  to  blue. 

PEARL-MOSS.    The  same  as  Cangeen. 

PEARL-PLANT.  lAOiotpermumofflciwae. 

PEARLWEED,  or  PEARL  WORT.  So- 
ffina. 

PEARMAm.    A  kind  of  Apple.     . 

PEAR-SHAPED.  Obconlcal,  with  the 
sides  a  little  contracted. 

PEAR-WITHE.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Tanceeitan  Jaroba. 

PEASE.  The  seeds  of  the  varieties  of 
Pisnm  sativum. 

PEA-TREE.  SesbatUa.  — ,  SIBERIAN. 
Oaroffona. 

P^CHER.    (Fr.)   Amjfoddhu  persiea. 

PECTIDIFM.  The  Pedis  punctata  has 
been  dlstinerolshed  nnder  this  name  as  a 
genus  on  account  of  a  slight  difference  in 
the  scales  of  the  pappas,  which  are  stiff 
hard  awns,  not  at  all  dilated  at  the  base. 

PECTINARIA.    Stapelia  articulaia. 

PECTINATK  The  same  as  Pinnatlfld, 
but  with  the  segments  numerous  close 
and  narrow,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Pec- 
Unato-laciniate  is  cut  in  a  pectinate  manner; 
that  is  to  say,  pectinate,  with  the  lobes 
very  long  and  taper-pointed. 

PECrriS.  A  genus  of  Composita,  com- 
prising nearly  thirty  species,  natives  of 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  Mexico, 
aO  glabrous  herbs, with  opposite  leaves  more 
or  less  marked  with  pellucid  glandular  dots, 
usoAlly  narrow  and  entire,  bordered  with  a 
few  long  stiff  hairs  or  bristles  at  the  base. 
The  flower-heads  are  usually  small,  with 
tubular  involucres  of  a  single  row  of  bracts, 
the  receptacle  naked,  the  florets  of  the  ray 
ligolate,  those  of  the  disk  tubular.  The 
aehenes  have  apappus  of  several  scales  or 
stiff  bristles,  varying  in  different  species 
in  number,  and  in  being  more  or  less  dilated 
at  the  base.  On  this  account  the  genus 
has  been  divided  into  four,  PecHdopsis,  Pec- 
tidfum,  PectiSt  and  LorenteOt  but  which  may 
be  much  more  conveniently  regarded  as 
sections.  None  of  the  species  are  of  suffi- 
cient Interest  or  beauty  for  cultivation. 

FBDALIAC&SL  iPedalinete,  SesanwcBt 
MartyniacecB,  Pedaliads.)  A  natural  order 
of  perigynous  Exogens  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  bignonial  alliance.  It  consists  of  her- 
baceous plants,  with  undivided  angular  or 
lobed  exstipulate  leaves,  and  large  axillary 
flowers,  solitary  or  clustered.  The  calyx 
is  cat  into  five  equal  lobes ;  the  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  irregular  with  a  ventricose 
tbmat  and  bilabiate  limb ;  the  hypogynous 
disk  is  fleshy  or  glandular ;  the  stamens  di- 
dynamous  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth; 
and  the  ovary  one-celled  with  parietal  plar 


cents,  becoming  a  bony  or  capsular  fruit 
with  four  or  six  spurious  cells  formed  by 
the  splitting  of  the  two  placenta  and  the 
divei^ence  of  their  lobes ;  seeds  wingless 
with  an  amygdaloid  embryo.  The  order  is 
allied  to  the  Bt9iumtA«AB,  but  differs  in  the 
parietal  placentso  and  the  wingless  seeds. 
It  is  not  very  extensive,  but  is  distributed 
over  the  tropics,  most  abundantly  in  Africa. 
The  seeds  of  Sesamum  yield  an  abundance 
of  fixed  oil  of  good  quality,  known  as  6iu- 
gilieoil.  Martjfnia,  Uncaria,  and  Sesamum 
are  examples  of  the  genera,  which  number 
about  a  docen.  [T.  M.] 

PEDALIS.  Twelve  inches  long,  or  the 
length  of  a  tall  man's  foot. 

PBDALIUM.  The  order  PedaHaeea 
takes  its  name  from  this  genus,  the  only 
representative  of  which  is  P.  murex,  a  tall 
succulent  branching  annual  plant,  com- 
mon near  the  sea  on  the  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts  of  India,  and  in  Ceylon.  This 
plant  has  long-stalked  opposite  oval  tooth- 
ed leaves,  and  rather  showy  yellow  flowers 
produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
upon  short  stalks  which  are  furnished  with 
glands  near  the  base.  They  have  a  small 
five-parted  calyx  with  the  upper  lol)e  short- 
er than  the  others ;  a  tubular  corolla  equal 
at  the  bottom  and  wide  at  the  mouth,  ex- 
panding Into  five  round  lobes  the  lowest 
of  which  is  the  largest ;  four  stamens  in 
pairs  of  different  length  with  the  anthers 
forming  a  cross :  and  a  thread-like  style 
l)earlng  a  bifid  stigma.  Its  fruits,  which 
do  not  open  when  ripe,  are  four-sided  and 
of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  or  conical  shape, 
with  four  sharp  prickles  upon  the  comers 
near  the  base,  and  are  divided  into  three 
cells,  one  of  which  is  empty,  while  each  of 
the  others  contains  two  pendulous  seeds. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  give  off  a  musky 
odour  when  rubbed ;  and  the  fresh  branches 
possess  the  curious  property  of  rendering 
water  or  milk  mucilaginous  by  simply 
drawing  them  a  few  times  round  in  the 
vessel  containing  it.  In  India  the  butter- 
milk sold  in  the  markets  is  frequently  adul- 
terated by  mixing  with  water  thickened 
by  this  means.  The  seeds  also  are  muci- 
laginous, and  are  used  in  India  for  making 
poultices.  [A.  S.] 

PEDANE,  or  PET  D'ANB.  (Fr.)  Ono- 
pardon. 

PEDATE,  PEDATIFID.  The  same  as 
Palmate,  except  that  the  two  lateral  lobes 
are  themselves  divided  into  smaller  seg- 
ments, the  midribs  of  which  do  not  directly 
run  into  the  same  point  as  the  rest.  Hence : 
pedo^orm,  having  a  pedate  form;  pe- 
daniobedt  or  pedatUdbate^  when  a  palmate 
leaf  has  the  supplementary  lobes  at  the 
base;  pedatinervedt  when  the  ribs  are  ar- 
ranged In  a  pedate  manner  ;  pedatiparttte, 
or  pedatisect^  when  a  pedate  leaf  has  seg- 
ments separated  into  so  many  distinct  leaf- 
lets. 

PEDDA-CANREW.  A  Molucca  name  for 
the  fruit  of  Flacourtia  sapida. 

PEDDIEA.   The  name  of  a  Nepal  shrub 
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coastltutlng  a  genus  of  Thymdacea.  The 
flowers  are  terminal  umbellate,  perfect, 
with  a  coloured  perianth,  dilated  below, 
contracted  above,  and  having  a  four  or 
flve-cleft  limb;  stamens  eight  to  ten; 
scales  of  the  disk  combined  into  a  shallow 
tube  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
which  latter  contains  two  pendulous 
ovules.    Fruit  succulent.  [H.  T.  M.] 

PE  DE  PERDIS.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
the  diuretic  decoction  of  Croton  perdieipea. 

PEDICEL,  PEOICULE  (adj.  PEDICEL- 
LATE, PEDICULATE).  A  peduncle  of  a 
second  or  higher  order,  as  In  the  raceme, 
where  the  principal  flower-stalk  is  the 
peduncle,  and  the  lateral  secondary  ones 
are  pedicels.  Pediculua  ontKerai  Is  the  fila- 
ment of  the  stamen. 

PEDICULARI&  A  genes  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Scrophulariacea, 
the  characters  of  which  are :  calyx  flve- 
cleft,  or  unequally  two  to  three-cleft,  the 
segments  sometimes  leafy;  corolla  ringent. 
the  upper  lip  flattened  vertically.  There 
are  two  British  species— P.  pahtstrU,  the 
Marsh  Lousewort,  an  erect  much-branched 
herbaceous  plant,  nine  to  twelve  Inches 
high,  of  a  singularly  pyramidal  growth 
and  purplish  tinge,  the  leaves  pinnate,  and 
the  flowers  dull  crimson ;  and  P.  gylvatica, 
the  Pasture  Lousewort,  common  on  heaths 
and  marshy  meadows,  which  has  prostrate 
or  fepreading  stems,  only  branched  near 
the  base,  the  segments  of  the  calyx  leafy, 
and  the  flowers  rose-coloured.  Both  these 
plants  were  formerly  considered  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  disease  In  sheep  from  which 
they  derive  their  names ;  but  In  reality  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  abundant  are 
little  Adapted  for  pasture-ground,  being 
from  their  dampness  unproductive  of 
nourishing  food.  Upwards  of  fifty  fore! gn 
species  are  described  by  botanists.  P.  Seep- 
trum  Carolinum,  or  Charles's  Sceptre,  so 
called  by  Rudbeckin  honour  of  Charles  II., 
king  of  Sweden,  from  Its  manner  of  growth 
like  a  sceptre,  attains  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  bears  golden-yellow  fiow- 
crs  one  Inch  long,  the  lower  lip  tinged 
with  purple.  It  is  common  In  Norway, 
l>enmark,  and  Lapland.  French,  Pidicur 
lain ;  German,  Ldtuekraut         [0.  A.  J .] 

PBDILANTHU8.  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
biaee^,  very  closely  allied  to  Euphorbia 
Itself  In  the  structure  of  its  flowers,  and 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  singularly  Irre- 
gular shape  of  the  Involucres,  assuming 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  slipper  or  shoe. 
There  are  two  or  three  species,  thick-stem- 
med half-shrubby  plants  Vlth  an  acrid 
milky  juice,  natives  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  America. 

PfDILONIE.    (Fr.)    Wachendcrrfia, 

P^DIVEAN.    iFr.)    Caladium. 

PEDUNCLE  (adj.  PEDUNCULATE). 
The  stalk  of  a  flower.  Pedunculares  cirrhi 
are  tendrils  proceeding  from  a  peduncle. 

PEER6RU6.  An  Indian  name  for  Oi«- 
aampelos  glabra. 


PEETHA.    An  Indian  name  for  Benin- 
easa  cerifera. 

PEETSAL.  An  Indian  name  for  Ptero- 
earpua  Maraupium. 

PEGANUM.  The  Greek  word  for  rue, 
iRuta  graveolena\  and  apparently  also  ap- 
plied by  Dioscorldes  to  the  rue-like  plant, 
which  now  bears  thename,and  constitutes 
a  genus  of  Butacete.  P.  Harmala  is  a  com- 
mon plant  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  n»ay  now  and  then  be  met  with 
in  English  gardens.  It  is  a  powerfully 
smelling  herb,  with  alternate  sessile  entire 
or  divided  leaves,  provided  at  the  base 
with  two  hair-like  stipules,  but  destitute 
of  the  pellucid  dots  generally  seen  among 
rueworts.  The  flower-stalks  are  opposite 
the  leaves,  and  bear  a  terminal  white 
flower  with  greenish  nerves ;  stamens  fif- 
teen, with  filaments  dilated  at  the  base: 
ovary  on  a  short  stalk  surrounded  by  a 
large  disk,  and  having  three  compartments 
in  the  interior,  each  containing  numerous 
ovules;  style  thread-like,  becoming  twisted. 
The  fruit  is  capsular  and  opens  by  three 
valves,  which  hove  the  partitions  attached 
to  them,  and  the  albumen  of  the  seed  is 
horny.  This  plant  derives  its  specific 
name  from  the  Arabic  word  applied  to  It, 
and  is  interesting  botanically,  as  combin- 
ing In  itself  the  characteristics  of  the 
order  Zygophyllacece,  in  its  stipulate  not 
dotted  leaves,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
fruit ;  and  those  of  Butac&E  in  the  alter- 
nate arrangement  of  the  leaves,  the  con- 
sistence of  the  albumen,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant.  The  seeds  are 
used  in  Turkey  as  a  vermifuge ;  they  are 
collected  by  the  Tartars  In  the  Crimea  for 
that  purpose.  [M.  T,  M.J 


PEI6NE-DE-VENUa 
Peeten-Veneris. 


(Fr.)      Scandix 


PELARGONIUM.  A  very  extensive  ge- 
nus of  Oeraniaeea,  almost  confined  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  a  few  occur  in 
Australia,  one  In  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
another  fine  species  (P.  Endlicherianum)  In 
Asia  Minor.  They  are  known  in  gardens 
as  Geraniums,  though  very  different  from 
the  genus  of  that  name,  Ifl  their  spurred 
calyx,  usually  Irregular  corolla,  and  the 
number  of  perfect  stamens,  which  varies 
from  seven  down  to  four 

The  greater  number  of  forms  cultivated 
In  gardens  are  hybrids,  which  are  pro- 
duced with  great  facility  in  this  genus. 
The  species  possess  more  or  less  of  the  as- 
tringent properties  of  the  order,  but  one 
species  at  least  (P.trisU)  has  tubers,  which 
are  eaten  at  the  Cape ;  while  some  have 
fragrant  foliage  from  which  an  essential 
oil  may  be  extracted,  as  P.  roaeum  and  ea- 
pitatuin.  They  vary  much  in  habit;  some 
have  a  turnip-shaped  rhizome  and  no 
proper  stem :  others  have  a  distinct  leafy 
stem,  and  a  good  number  are  undershrubs 
with  thick  fleshy  stems.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  or  the  upper  ones  alternate,  en- 
tire or  variously  divided,  with  leaf-like  or 
starlous  stipules  at  the  base.  The  pedun- 
cles grow  opposite  the  leaves  or  axillary; 
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and  the  flowers  are  usnally  in  simple  nni- 
belB  with  an  involucre  at  the  base :  the 
4aUyx  is  five-parted,  the  upper  segment 
having  a  spur  which  is  adnate  to  the  pedi- 
cel ;  curuUa  of  five  petals  (sometimes  four 
or  two),  more  or  less  irregular ,  stamens 
teu,  four  to  seven  only  with  anthers: 
beaks  of  the  fruit  (styles)  hairy  inside,  and 
spirally  twisted  when  mature.  Pelargo- 
nmm  is  divided  into  the  following  sub- 
genera :  — 
I  Hoarea :  stemless  with  tuberous  roots ; 
petals  five  or  four 

Sejftnouria:  stemless,  with  tuberous 
roots ;  petals  only  two. 

Pdyaetium :  caulescent,  with  tuberous 
roots ;  leaves  lobed,  or  pinnately  decom- 
pound ;  umbels  many-flowered ;  petals  snb- 
eqoal  obovate,  entire,  or  flmbriato-lacerate. 

Otidia:  stem  succulent  and  knobby; 
leaves  fleshy,  pinnately  or  hi  pinnately 
compound;  petals  subequal,  the  upper 
eared  at  the  base ;  stamens  five. 

JAguUiria:  stem  either  succulent  or 
slender  and  branching ;  leaves  rarely  en- 
tire, mostly  much  cut  or  pinnately  decom- 
pound ;  petals  subunequal,  spathulate,  the 
uppermost  tapering  at  the  base ;  stamens 
seven. 

Jenkinsonia :  shrubby  or  succulent; 
leaves  palmately  nerved  or  lobed ;  two 
upper  petals  on  long  claws,  very  much 
larger  than  the  lower  ,  stamens  seven. 

Mvrrhidium :  slender  suffruticose  or  an- 
nual; leaves  pinnatifld  or  pinnatisect; 
petals  four  (rarely  five),  two  upper  largest ; 
calyx-segments  membranous,  strongly- 
ribbed,  and  mucronate  or  taper-pointed; 
stamens  five,  rarely  seven. 

Periatera :  herbaceous  diffuse,  annual  or 
perennial ;  leaves  lobed  or  pinnatifld ;  flow- 
ers minute;  petals  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx.  (Habit  of  Qtramum  or  Sro- 
dium.) 

CampyUa :  stem  short,  subslmple ;  leaves 
on  long  petioles,  undivided  entire  or 
toothed;  stipules  membranous;  flowers 
on  long  pedicels ;  two  upper  petals  broadly 
I  obovate,  three  lower  narrow ;  fertile  sta- 
mens five,  two  of  the  sterile  ones  recurved. 

Dibraekya :  much-branched,  with  weak- 
jointed  stems  ;  leaves  peltate  or  cordate- 
lobed,  fleshy;  petals  obovate;  stamens 
seven,  the  two  upper  very  short.  (The 
ivy-leaved  race.) 

Eumorpha :  slender,  suffruticose,  or  her- 
baceous ;  leaves  on  long  petioles,  palmately 
flve  to  seven-nerved,  renlform,  lobed  or 
pinnatifld ;  petals  unequal,  the  two  upper 
broad ;  stamens  seven. 

Glauccphyllumi  shrubby;  leaves  car- 
nose,  simple  or  temately  compound,  the 
lamina  articulated  to  tbe  iietiole ;  stamens 
seven. 

Cficonium :  shrubby,  with  camose  bran- 
ches: leaves  either  obovate  or  cordate- 
reniform,  palmately  many-nerved,  undi- 
vided ;  petals  all  of  one  colour,  scarlet, 
pink,  or  white ;  stamens  seven,  two  upper 
very  short. 

Oorttuina:  caudex  short,  thick  and 
fleshy ;  branches  (If  present)  slender  and 
half  herbaceous  ;  leaves  renlform  or  cor- 


date, lobulate,  on  long  petioles  ;  petals  sub- 
equal,  two  upper  broadest ,  stamens  six  or 
seven. 

Pelargium:  much-branched  shrubs  or 
subshrubs,  not  fleshy;  leaves  entire  or 
lobed  (never  pinnatlpartlte) ;  stipules  free ; 
inflorescence  frequently  panlcled,  tbe  par- 
tial peduncles  urabelled  ;  two  upper  petals 
longer  and  broader  than  the  lower ;  sta- 
mens seven.  [J.  T.  a] 

PELBGRINE.    (Fr.)    AUtrOmeria. 

PELEXIA.  A  smaU  tropical  American 
genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  belonging  to 
the  Neottea,  and  scarcely  different  from 
StenorhyncktUf  except  in  having  a  mem- 
branous rostellum,  and  in  the  lateral  sepals 
and  Up  being  combined  into  a  more  con- 
spicuous horn.  [A.  8.] 

PELICAN-FLOWER.  Arittolochia  ffranr 
diflora. 

PE  LIJURREE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
root  of  Thalictrum  foliolotuiH. 

PELI08.   In  Greek  compounds^  livid. 

PELIOSANTHES.  A  genns  of  LUiacea, 
of  the  section  Ophiopogoneas,  from  India. 
They  have  creeping  rhizomes,  with  long- 
stalked  oblong-lanceolate  plicate  radical 
leaves,  and  erect  scapes  with  compact 
hracteated  racemes  or  panicles  of  greenish 
flowers.  The  perianth  is  adherent  to  the 
ovary  at  tbe  base,  with  a  six-cleft  rotate 
limb,  and  an  annular  crown  at  the  throat : 
stamens  six,  with  almost  sessile  anthers: 
seeds  one  to  three,  naked  by  the  rupture 
of  the  ovary.  [J.  T  &J 

PELL2BA.    Platyloma. 

PELL-A-MOUNTAIN.  Thymus  Berpylr 
turn, 

PELLETIERA.  A  genus  of  primworts, 
having  the  calyx  flve-parted ;  the  corolla 
in  three  divisions,  much  shorter  than  the 
calyx ;  stamens  three,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  corolla ;  and  the  seed-vessel  round, 
two  to  three-valved,  the  seeds  two.  The 
only  species  is  a  small  Brazilian  herb,  with 
a  quadrangular  stem,  the  leaves  opposite, 
with  solitary  white  flowers  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  [O.  D.] 

PELLIA.  A  genus  of  frondose  Jimger- 
manniacece,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Haplo- 
IcBtiea,  in  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
dorsal  fruit,  and  elaters  which  do  not  ad- 
here to  the  tips  of  its  valves.  P.  epiphyUa 
is  one  of  our  commonest  liverworts,  grow- 
ing on  tbe  margins  of  ponds,  on  the  walls 
of  wells,  under  bridges,  or  in  other  shady 
places.  Some  species  of  Anenra  resemble 
it  in  habitat,  but  they  have  more  divided 
and  irregular  rlbless  fronds.       [M.  J.  B.J 

PELLITORY.  Pyrethrum  Parthenium, 
also  Parietaria.  —  OP  SPAIN.  Anacyclua 
Pyrethrxtm.  —  OF  THE  WALL.  Parie- 
taria ojftcinalia. 

PELLlTUa  Skinned;  deprived  of  skin, 
or  seeming  to  be  so. 

PELORIA.   A  return  trom  habitual  irre- 
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gularity  to  regular  form,  as  in  Linaria  mU- 
garia. 

PELOTTES  DB  NEIGE.  (Fr.)  The 
Gueldres  Rose,  a  sterile  variety  of  Vibur- 
num Opulua. 

PELT  A.  A  targpet-like  shield,  found  on 
the  sivecies  of  Peltidea;  also  a  bract  at- 
tached by  its  middle,  as  in  peppers. 

PELTANDRA.  A  North  American  genus 
of  Araceee,  represented  by  an  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  thick  fleshy  rootstock,  from 
which  are  sent  up  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
borne  on  long  sheathing  leafstalks.  In 
the  blade  of  the  leaf  the  veins  are  nume- 
rous, and  closely  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
parallel  manner.  The  spadix  emerges  from 
between  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  and  Is 
invested  by  a  green  spathe,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  which  is  tubular  and  the  upper 
portion  expanded,  with  the  point  reflexed. 
The  spadix  itself  is  short,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  densely  crowded  flowers,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  space  at  the  top.  The  up- 
permost and  lowermost  flowers  are  imper- 
fect, while  the  central  ones  are  perfect. 
The  anthers  are  adherent  one  to  another 
by  means  of  their  club-shaped  large  con- 
nectives. The  ovaries  taper  Into  a  very 
short  style  terminated  by  a  depressed  but- 
ton-like stigma;  they  contain  a  small  num- 
ber of  erect  ovules  placed  on  short  ascend- 
ing stalks.  The  rootstock  of  P.  virginica, 
formerly  Arum  virginieuntt  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  starch.      (If.  T.  M.] 

PELTARIA.  A  genus  of  Orudfera,  na- 
tives of  Central  Europe  and  Syria,  and  con- 
sisting of  sinooth  erect  perennials  with 
ovate  entire  scalked  root-leaves,  and  sessile 
arrow-shaped  cauline  ones.  The  racemes 
are  numerous,  disposed  in  a  corymbose 
manner ;  the  flowers  small  and  white.  Pouch 
indehiscent  orbicular  flat,  with  flat  valves 
without  wings,  the  partition  vanishing ; 
seeds  two  to  four,  or  solitary  by  abortion. 
One  species,  P.  tUliacea,  from  Central 
Europe,  has  the  odour  of  garlic.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PELTATE.  Fixed  to  the  stalk  by  the 
centre,  or  by  some  point  distinctly  within 
the  margin  ;  as  the  leaf  of  Tropaolunu  Pel- 
tatijld  is  applied  to  a  peltate  leaf  cut  into 
subdivisions ;  and  peltato-digitate  to  a  digi- 
tate leaf  with  the  petiole  much  enlarged  at 
the  setting  on  of  the  leaflets. 

PELTIDEA.  A  genus  of  lichens  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  vulgarly  confounded  with 
Marehantia  under  the  name  of  liverwort. 
The  herbalists,  however,  distinguish  them 
as  Ground  Liverwort.  The  marginal  disks, 
which  are  either  orbicular  or  reniform,  are 
at  flrst  veiled,  and  often  project  from  the 
thallus,  retaining  fragments  of  the  veil  at 
the  margin;  the  underside  of  the  frond  is 
veined  and  attached  to  the  groimd,or  what- 
ever substance  it  may  chance  to  grow  upon, 
by  numerous  flbres.  Their  favourite  place 
of  growth  is  the  top  of  a  molehill  or  mud- 
wall,  where  they  have  good  drainage;  In 
inch  situations  they  form  handsome  ob- 

•ts,  especially  when  In  fruit  6r  studded 
-  a  lltUe  red  parasite  to  which  they  are 


subject  P.  eanina  was  once  celebrated  as 
a  remedy  against  hydrophobia,  but  its  vir- 
tues are  quite  imaginary.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PELTIFORM.  Having  simple  veins  ar> 
ranged  as  in  a  peltate  leaf. 

PELTINERVED.  Having  ribs  arranged 
as  in  a  peltate  leaf. 

PELTOBRTON.  A  genus  of  South  Ame- 
rican shrubs  of  the  Piperacea^  having  ob- 
long membranous  leaves  with  glandular 
dots,  and  asmooth  or  slightly  hairy  surfiuv. 
The  stipules  are  opposite  the  leaves,  lance- 
shaped  or  linear;  the  catkins  arc  short- 
stalked,  cylindrical,  with  membranous  pel- 
tate bracts ;  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  have  a  cylindrical  style,  with  three 
curved  stigmas.  Some  of  the  species  are 
made  use  of  in  South  America  In  the  same 
way  as  pepper.  £DL  T.  M.] 

PELTOPHORUM.  The  plants  now  In- 
cluded in  this  genus  were  formerly  referred 
to  Ca!8alpinia :  two  are  natives  of  the  | 
West  Indies,  one  of  Brazil,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  all  un- 
armed trees  of  no  great  height,  with  abrupt- 
ly blplnnate  leaves,  and  large  branching 
panicles  of  smal  flowers,  which  possess  a 
flve-parted  calyx  with  nearly  equal  seg- 
ments, flve  petals,  ten  stamens  included 
within  the  petals  and  hairy  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  broad  shlnld-llke  smooth  stigma. 
The  pods  have  short  stalks,  and  are  flat  and 
wingless,  with  one  or  a  few  seeds. 

P.  I/innceif  otherwise  called  Ocsiolptnia 
brariliengit,  yields  the  orange-coloured  dye- 
wood  Imported  from  Jamaica  and  San  Do- 

i  mlngo  under  the  name  of  Brazlletto-wood. 
It  Is  a  small  tree  seldom  exceeding  fifteen 

,  feet  high,  and  has  leaves  composed  of  four 
pairs  of  pinne,  each  of  which  has  from 
six  to  eight  pairs  of  small  oval  bluntish 
slightly  downy  leaflets,  and  small  yellow 

I  flowers.  From  two  to  four  hundred  tons 
of  Braziletto-wood  are  annually  imported 
for  the  use  of  our  dyers,  who  obtain  flne 
orange-red  tints  from  it :  turners  also  use 
it  for  various  small  articles,  and  violin- 
bows  are  sometimes  made  of  it. 

The  wood  of  P.  VogeUanum,  which  Is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  Is  also  called  Brazlletto 
or  Sobrazil.  It  Is  a  larger  tree  than  the 
last,  attaining  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet,  with  a  great  branching  top,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  its  leaves  are  more  nume- 
rous, the  number  of  pairs  of  pinns  varying 
from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  the  leaflets  ' 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pairs,  the  entire  leaf 
resembling  the  frond  of  a  fern  in  appear- 
ance. The  racemes  of  flowers  are  of  a  flne 
golden  colour.  [A.  &] 

PBLTOPHTLLTJM.  A  small  slender  leaf- 
less Brazilian  annual,  dltrering  from  Triuris 
In  having  six  lobes  to  the  perianth  and  six 
stamens  Instead  of  three,  and  forming  part 
of  the  small  group  of  Triurideee  nearly 
allied  to  Aliamaeete.  The  name  PeUophyl- 
lum  was  given  by  Gardner  from  a  peltate 
leaf  which  he  believed  to  belong  to  tlie 
same  plant.  This  has  been  proved  by  MIers 
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not  to  be  Che  cue,  and  he  has  therefore 
changed  the  name  to  Mexuris. 

PELTOSTI6MA.  The  name  of  a  genua 
of  Rutacea  to  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  had 
applied  that  of  Pachystigma.  It  Is  repre- 
sented by  a  much-branched  shrub,  native 
of  Jamaica,  having  Its  leaves  temate.  Its 
flower-stalks  axillary,  branched,  with  leaf}' 
bracts,  and  its  flowers  large  white, fragrant, 
and  hairy  on  the  outside.  The  calyx  con- 
sists of  three  overlapping  segments,  the 
innermost  petalrlike ;  petals  four,  concave ; 
stamens  numerous,  inserted  in  two  rows 
on  to  a  large  fleshy  stalk  supporting  the 
ovary,  which  has  eight  compartments,  each 
containing  two  ovules;  stigma  sessile^ 
hirge,  fleshy,  irregularly  lobed.  Fruit  of 
eight  dry  divergent  carpels  adherent  by 
their  bases,  each  two-valved  with  a  single 
seed  from  the  non-development  of  one  of 
the  ovules.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PELVIF0R3C.  LOce  Crathiform,  but 
flatter. 

PEMPHia  A  genus  of  Lyfhracem,  in- 
habiting the  shores  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Madagascar.  They  have  shrubby  stems, 
covered  with  short  white  down,  opposite 
oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary solitary  one-flowered  peduncles  with 
two  bracts  at  thebaseu  Flowers  white, 
with  a  turbinate  twelve-lobed  calyx,  the 
six  inner  erect,  the  six  outer  smaller  and 
spreading  ;  petals  six,  obovate ;  stamens 
twelve,  alternately  smaller;  style  short; 
stigma  capitate;  capsule  membranous, 
six-valved,  three-celled  at  the  base,  opening 
transversely ;  seeds  numerous.   [J.  T.  S.] 

YSSMXCRM.  KOeisaoUmea,  Sareocol- 
ladaO  A  natural  order  of  monocblamydeous 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's  rham- 
sal  alliance  of  perlgynous  Exogens.  They 
consist  of  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire 
exstipulate  leaves,  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  have  no  known  properties 
of  importance.  Perianth  coloured  salver^ 
shaped,  with  a  fourlobed  limb ;  stamens 
perlgynous,  four  or  eight,  alternate  with 
the  lobes  of  the  perianth ;  ovary  superior, 
four-celled ;  ovules  usually  in  pairs,  anatro- 
pal,  ascending  or  suspended :  style  simple ; 
stigmas  four.  Fruit  a  four-celled  four- 
valvcMl  capsule;  seed  erect  or  pendulous; 
nucleus  a  fleshy  mass,  without  distinction 
of  albumen  or  embryo.  There  are  about 
half  a  doxen  known  genera,  and  twenty- 
one  species.  Examples:  Pencsat  Geiasolo- 
ma.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PENJBA.  As  restricted  In  De  GandoUe's 
Prodromus  this  genus,  the  type  of  the 
order  Peaaaeea,  contains  half  a  dozen  little 
branching  Gape  shrubs,  with  small  flat  en- 
tire leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  where  they 
usually  form  little  heads,  surrounded  by 
coloured  leaf-like  persistent  bracts.  The 
flowers  have  a  coloured  calyx,  with  a  tube 
scarcely  longer  than  the  limb,  and  no  pe- 
tals; four  stamens  with  extremely  short  fila- 
ments, a  thick  connective,  and  the  valves  of 
the  anther-oeUs  thickly  fringed;  a  smooth 


ovary  with  two  erect  ovules  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  four  cells ;  and  a  f our-wiuged 
style  bearing  four  flat  stigmas  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross.  The  fouiH%Iled  four-valved 
capsule  is  covered  by  the  persistent  en- 
larged calyx.  A  good  many  other  species 
have  been  referred  to  it.  but  those  are  re- 
moved to  other  genera ;  and  amongst  them 
the  plant  called  Peruea  SareocoUa  In  many 
works,  from  which  the  ancient  gum-resin 
Sarcocolla  is  (without  proof)  said  to  have 
been  derived.  This  is  now  placed  in  the 
genus  Sareoeolla.  [A.  &] 

PENANG  LAWYEBS.  A  commercial 
name  given  to  walking-sticks  made  from 
the  stems  of  LiauUa  aeutifida, 

PENCIL-FLOWER.    iStyloMmttM. 

PENGHAWAR  DJAMBI.  The  name  of 
a  celebrated  styptic  afforded  by  the  down 
or  soft  hair-like  scales  of  the  stem  of  some 
species  of  Cfibotmm.  Its  action  is  probably 
mechanical,  as  chemical  analysis  affords 
nothing  peculiar.  [M.  J  BJ 

PENGUIN.    Bnmaia  Pingvin. 

PENICILLARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  crlbePanu;«F,tbe  species 
of  which  are  described  by  Bteudel  under 
Penniaetum.  [D.  MJ 

PENICILLATE,  PENICILLIFORM.  Re- 
sembling a  camers-hair  pencil ;  consisting 
of,  or  covered  with,  hairs  which  are  nearly 
parallel  with  each  other.  Sometimes,  mark- 
ed with  colour  as  if  hild  on  in  streaks  with 
a  camel's-hair  penclL 

PENICILLIUM.  Agenusofnaked-spored 
thread-moulds  with  a  jointed  stem  branched 
at  the  top,  each  branch  having  a  ^haln 
of  spores  either  simple  or  divided.  These 
spores  are  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
rough  with  little  points.  P.jrteticuinisone 
of  the  commonest  of  moulds,growing  on  all 
kinds  of  substances,  and  entering  largely 
Into  the  composition  of  yeast,  but  more 
especiaUy  of  the  Vinegar  Plant.  The  spe- 
cies assume  frequently  very  beautiful  co- 
lours. A  rose-coloured  species,  for  instance, 
the  agent  In  the  destruction,  some  years 
since,  of  the  barrack-bread  at  Pans,  which 
was  so  much  canvassed,  attains  Its  perfect 
growth  a  few  hours  after  the  bread  comes 
from  the  oven.  An  apricot-coloured  species 
occurs  on  fungi.  Occasionally  the  same 
species  will  put  on  three  or  four  different 
tints  In  the  course  of  its  growth.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PENNANTIA  A  genus  of  Anaeardia- 
eea  consisting  of  trees  from  New  Zealand 
and  Norfolk  Island,  with  alternate  simple 
leathery  leaves,  and  small  white  or  yellow- 
ish flowers  in  a  corymbose  panicle.  The 
calyx  is  minute,  cup-shaped,  deciduous; 
petals  flve,  lanceolate ;  stamens  five,  disk 
none :  fruit  fleshy,  one-seeded.   [J.  T.  S.J 

PENNIFORM.  Having  the  ribs  of  a  leaf 
arranged  as  in  a  pinnated  leaf,  but  con- 
fluent at  the  point,  as  in  the  Date-palm. 

PENNINERVED,  or  PENNIVEINED. 
Having   ribs  or  principal  veins  running 
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Btmlght  from  the  midrib  t©  the  margin  at 
equal  digtances. 

PENNISETUM.  A  genug  of  grasgeg  lie- 
longlng  to  the  tribe  Panicece,  and  dlstln- 
gulshed  by  the  double  Involucre,  com- 
posed of  many  bristles,  the  centre  unequal, 
the  Inner  pinnated,  bearded.  Splkeletstwo 
I  t«)  four ;  glume  two-valved,  unequal ;  lower 
floret  male,  upper  hermaphrodite,  both 
sessile;  pales  cartilaginous.  Steudel  de- 
scribes eighty-seven  species,  which  are 
widely  distributed,  but  mostly  natives  of 
subtropical  countries.  Several  of  them  are 
very  ornamental,  and  consequently  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  P.  longigtylum  Is  guffl- 
clently  hardy  to  bear  the  winter  In  the 
open  air  In  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  is  a 
very  beautiful  grass.  [D.  M.] 

PENNY-LBAVES.  Cotyledtm  UmMUcua. 

PENNY -ROT.    Hydrocotyle  wlgarU. 

PENNYROYAL.  Mentha  PtOegium.  — , 
AMERICAN.  Hedeoma  ptdegioideg.  — , 
BASTARD.  Trichostema  dichotomnm.  — , 
FALSE.  laanthtu  ecenaeus.  — ,  MOCK. 
Sedeoma  ptdegioides. 

PENNYROYAL-TREE.  Sattiraiaviminea. 

PENNYWORT.  Sibthorpia  etirapasa :  also 
Hydrocotyle,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  and  Li- 
naria  Cymbalaria.  —,  MARSH.  Hydro- 
cotyle milgaris. 

PENSACRE.    (Fr.)    (Bnanihe  crocata. 

PENSfiB  or  P.  ANNUELLE.  (Fr.)  Viola 
tricolor.  —  DES  JARDINS.  Viola  tricolor 
hortensis.  —  8AUVAQE.  Viola  tricolor 
arvenaie.    —VIVACE.    Fiotooitoica. 

PENTA.    In  Greek  compounds  =  five. 

PENTACOCCOUS.  Composed  of  Ave  cocci, 
or  shells  splitting  with  elasticity,  and  fall- 
ing off  a  central  axis  or  column. 

PENTADESMA  butyracea,  the  Butter 
and  Tallow  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  constitutes 
a  genus  of  CltLsiacece,  allied  to  Moronobea 
and  Platonia,  but  differing  In  its  sepals 
passing  gradually  Into  the  petals,  which  are 
Imbricate  but  scarcely  contorted.  It  Is  a 
;  :'S®  \^^'  yielding  In  several  parts,  espe- 
cially In  the  fruit  when  cut,  a  yellow  greasy 
juice,  whence  Is  derived  Its  popular  name. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  coriaceous,  and 
elegantly  marked  with  numerous  parallel 
veins;  the  flowers  large  and  handsome, 
solitary  and  terminal.  The  fruits  are  said 
to  be  eaten  in  the  country. 

w«m^h^®^^'^'^'.  r^  "^'ne  given  by 
Z^\}1^^.  *?  "°  ^^^  ^°«"»n  herb,  which 
proves  to  be  a  species  of  Afelhania. 

hn^?nJ!£^^i"  ^arenusof  heatbworts. 
having  the  calyx  equa  and  flvp-nnrr^^  • 
the  corolla  ovate,  itsborder  flvldSt-^e 

wRCt.iSi.'*'"^^'^^"  8epara"'and 
witiioutawns;  and  the  fruit  a  flvA./>Pii«>ri 
capsule.  The  only  species  s  J  h^tW  ke 
S:,"'^.  growing  on  calcareous  rocks  in 
Sicily;  It  was  formerly  known  m  J^,v^ 
fu:nla  The  name  Is  from  the  Greek^nd 
ndicates  the  repetition  of  the  numbe;  five 
In  the  parts  of  the  flower.        ""»" wrnve 


PENTAPETES.  A  genus  of  "fr";^  _ 
of  the  tribe  Domheyea:,  no^  «*tr?cti«««^ 
single  species,  an  East  }Ji?^^!^^l'^\eii^e0* 
or  less  hispid  annual,  with  narrow*  ^^^^^ 
and  rather  showy  red  flowers  o»  <jistlo- 
axillary  peduncles.  The  genua '»,  n„os« 
gulshedfrom  TrocheHa,  to  which  i^  ^^y:^, 
nearly  aUled.  by  the  more  herbafeju- 
and  the  style  undivided  to  the  tor-  ^t- 


order  of  >i(..IiwQrrs,    His  diatJ.ig^  ^    thj 

calyx  hi  m^flttfl  of  I'T.^UinffQN^'"-  pri^  U 


the  l^ve 
spocl*?H 

Penan  g,„.„ - 

plant,  with  leaves  "tc 


incllcatei?  the  (iv'  |.r.rlin*'s^^^"^     ^O^  P  J 


the  st&Jtie n  b  an  I  n  ^t^*^-        ,  ^_  ^1  u  s*  1  T^rjJ 

PENTAPTEUA.    ^tJ^f^fcU^^^^Jili*^ 

IndLrtTi  genu*  of  <^,''^t1,Wi^'co^^^^ 

to  and   hy  M>t"«  liiitaril&is  co^_„,  ,*IJi^, 


to  and   hy  M>t"«,  ^"^^I'.if'T^  fron;  X.'  t  *»« 
forma  section  ''' ?^f:f;,^f'si;Hl'^**,f^V^^^ 


temifnaL  sjilkei  (n  i^irr-x--  . 
and  frf-qiientlj'  with  ^>"^*^i"U  ^  t-.    w--   , 
tiva  The  Iiiln3  of  tht'irfull*'    rt»'-',r(fB  ^t 
and  marked  with  flve  £;r  *e^f "nt^  ^^d  a'*^ 
ultimately  enlarFre  an^l  ^^:^'^nL|i.&li»l^ 
the  fruit ;  and  the  lim^J  !&  "^  ^  1 10' 

fl V  e-cl  eft .  „,v.  TifirKtli  ,  t  i^ 

P.  {ilabra  la  a  laTB«  BfT^^J  ti'^ut/^'^fe** 
ber  tree,  with  a  trunfe  h^^   ',,   clF^'\Li»  '** 

high,  wliiu^ut  a  AimtLN  1*  ^\^d  fJ^S^,i  t<'^ 
the  teak  fores^t*^  ^f  VV:^^^:,n!er.  ^^^^'JI- ^^flO; 

nested  wuii   B\ili^b^i!l'i^"^,,,ix,^i]li^^' i  y '^'' 

the  natives  obtrjin  *  ^'"i^  ^bi^ ^\'/i  ie i*>; 
cltilne  11, e  l>^,-k  ^mlwot)d,«      ^ktjJ        g.] 
ferto  -miiuari  llmc  for  ^^J^^|,ioe^  l; 
nut.  ana  also  use  Cor  whS^^e*'^   ^^^iH!^ 

PENTAPTEROTJS.    ^^^^''^.fthC^iftS 
PENTA PTEttVtHl]^''   ^r,s.  ^"'"^''-    ^re 

unnecea>mr(|y  divided  ^  '^J^^od  .Clit*Tf 
Indian    sbrui>^  frt^^uci^^^l  VniiirfAwlth 

or  m  cluj,ter»  ;  tl,|.caljiE^t»^'',^^f  thef^te 
Ave  wl njya  <  whence  rlipn^^'^/ptfl  fl^^fl^e ^^J 
and    Itrt    iimr,   is  divided  J^jj^^,  ^\^^„^ 

ten.   a^BtiiK't,  the  antliera  *;l^j„g  r^l"t„nf 

the    tiacbr.    arid    iircH(uiiie»  '1' th<^  t^'l^ ^rJ 

round iiili     li.>1i3^   rLIb^^  i[-!-(*ll^  (*tJ* 
Bui>eri<>tJo&e.  Rve-Tritiped,;'J;^of  lh^ 
seeded,  crtiwned  by  the  H""'      -^^ 
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P.  fiavum  Is  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
colour  of  Its  flowers,  an  unusual  occurrence 
In  the  Yaeciniacete.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PENTARHAPHIA.  A  genus  of  Geene- 
raeea,  composed  of  shrubby  orhalfHshrubby 
plants  Inhabiting  the  West  India  Ishinds. 
The  calyx  is  in  shape  like  an  inverted  cone, 
and  has  five  to  ten  ribs,  and  five  long  subu- 
late lobes ;  the  corolla  is  either  tubular  or 
nearly  carapanulate,  and  the  stamens  are 
projected  above  It.  The  stem  and  branches 
are  resinous,  the  leaves  oblong  or  obovate, 
generally  toothed  at  the  margin,  and  the 
flowers  solitary  or  In  umbels  in  the  axils 
01  the  leaves.  About  fifteen  species  are 
recorded,  but  nothing  is  known  about  their 
'"^s.  "  [B.  s.] 

PENTAS.  A  genus  of  shrubby  Oineho- 
^Meas,  natives  of  Western  tropical  Africa, 
»na  named  in  consequence  of  the  parts  of 
we  flower  being  in  fives.  The  segments  of 
tr«^'*'""™^  ***  unequal,  and  have  some- 
«meg  one  or  two  small  glands  In  the  notches 
h^f^l^'^i?®^^  corolla  with  a  long  tube, 
^^■**v  P??'  i^^  ^^^^^  »»alry  in  the  inside, 
Sit?®  "m]>wlth  five  ovate  smooth  seg- 
hn^.  J.r^'^  overlap  one  another  in  the 
tW.-  i??®°'*  ^°^^'  bearliig  linear  an- 
«?^fa  Li  ""?  surmounting  the  ovary,  thick ; 
MiiA  «i??'®'  y  ^  two-lobed  stigmas ;  cap- 
SJ'^  globular,  the  apex  free,  two- 

p^l^^J^S^jy^yea;  seeds  nun^rous. 
with  wf?.**  *  favourite  hothouae  shrub 
ofSnvS^  leaves  and  dense  terminal  tufts 
01  pink  flowers.  Professor  Oliver  has  polnt- 
wrXof  ♦^f '^'.^^^^y  *n  the  hairs  of  the 
the  tht^V^*"  Pi*"'  5  "»e  upper  ones  lining 
tath5^,L"®^'i>»ece".«»o80  occurring 
SnSSt«if.*™,.°'  ^^^  t»»an  one  cell,  the 
SSSuv  Sfi^^i!  containing  moreover  a 
■Pirauy  coiled  fibre.  pf .  t.  M.] 

witKi^??^  ^'ec'  glabrous  herbs, 
ceoIatT^^^i^^  '<*?''''  opposite  ovate  lan- 
d«.  iL"V®*'  *«*ve8.  and  axillary  pe- 
Kwe^il?  two  rather  large  yellow- 
Sla  2?*;.^®  flve-cleft  calyx,  rotate  co- 
are  aiSJ^fT?^ , smooth  elongated  fhilt, 
«Sui«nS!rf  5®  «»<*'°»  features  of  this 
«Sm  inV**  ^9cl^Piadaeea,  of  whose  four 
fiindfA*^'!?^J"'e««ept  that  theyin- 
""  indu  and  China.  [R  S.] 

wuf'Jf^SPADON.  A  large  Borneo  tree. 
»'  amSn  whu^*^^'®«'  »n*  axillary  panicles 
't8  allWriS**i'"8ii'8hed  from  Rims  and 
WiateSkmilf^/  ^^  *™all  spathulate  or  ca- 
"'en«;Si'f  J*  alternating  with  the  sto- 
^d  reentry ^''^y^'ed  ova'y  with  a  short 
knoifn.    °^«i  stigma.    The  fruit  Is  un- 

'^ooaisiimPS??'*  Agenusof  cy<M«*taca8, 
«»ainpg  fnfliy  v"l^«le8.  ^oth  Inhabiting 
Chlaari»iSSf*»«»-'P.f««««««  those  of 
^^sandoSi?'  ^^^^  of  the  United 
?^8  hrthpl."'^  ^'  fedotdes  commonly 
&  the  VnifeS  Sl!»°'  Virginian  Stonecrop 
't  l8  an  erlS V ^'®8-  Like  Its  congener, 
jnanyof  twr®*?'  **ot  succulent  (like  so 
H  b^ongrt  SfP^"^"**  o'  the  order  to  which 
>;;^_^wth  alternate  membranaceous 


serrated  leaves,  and  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers, unilateral  on  the  simple  branches  of 
the  cyme.  The  calyx  has  five  sepals ;  the 
corolla  either  five  petals  or  none;  there  are 
ten  stamens :  and  the  capsule  Is  five-cell- 
ed, and  encloses  numerous  seeds.   {B.  S.] 

PENTLANDIA.    a  Peruvian   genus   of 
AmaryllidaceaSt  allied  to  Stenonuaaon,  and 
consisting  of  a  beautiful  bulbous  plant, 
P.  mifUata,  which  bears  a  solitary  lanceo- 
late leaf  appearing  before  the  blossoms, 
and  a  solid  scape  supporting  an  umbel  of 
about  half  a  dozen  drooping  vermilion- 
coloured  flowers.    The  perianth  Is  tubular, 
contracted  and  subcy41ndrlcal  at  the  base, 
ventrlcose  above,  and  terminating  in  six 
shore  somewhat  spreading  segments ;  there 
are  six  stamens  without  any  connecting  , 
membrane,  but  alternating  with  six  scales  | 
according  to  Kunth.    The  capsule  is  three-  i 
celled  and  many-seeded.  fl.  M.] 

PENTSTEMON.    Herbaceous  perennials  I 
belonging  to   the  order  SerophulariacecBt  < 
characterised  by  having  a  rudimentary  fifth  | 
stamen,  from  which  the  genus  derives  Its 
name.    In  all  the  species  the  leaves  are  op-  \ 
poslte.  The  handsome  fiowers,  which  grow  ; 
In  clustered  panicles,    are  purple,  blae,  . 
rose-coloured,  white,  pale  yellow,  or  more  i 
rarely  scarlet.    The  corolla  Is  usually  two- 
Ilpped  oblong  and  tubuhir.  In  some  species 
nearly  campanulate.    They  are  natives  of 
America,  and  being  very  ornamental  are 
much  cultivated  as  border  phmts.  [0.  A.  J.J 

PBON.  The  Penang  name  for  the  straight 
spars  of  the  Piney-tree,  Calophyllum  an- 
gusti/olium. 

P^ONB.    (Pr.)    PcBonia. 

PEONY,  or  PIONY.    Paonia, 

PBPERIDGE.    Nys8a  aquaiica. 

PEPEROMIA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Piperac60B,  abundant  In  Central  and  South* 
ern  America,  and  found  also  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  In  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  In  the  East  Indies. 
They  differ  considerably  In  habit  andgeri%- 
ral  appearance,  according  to  the  situation 
In  which  they  grow.  The  majority  are 
small  fleshy  creeping  plants,  growing  on 
trunks  of  trees  or  on  damp  rocks;  others 
are  erect,  of  a  more  or  less  shrubby  cha- 
racter, and  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits. 
The  branches  and  leaves  vary  much  in  their 
arrangement ;  the  latter  are  usually  fleshy 
and  stalked,  rarely  membranous,  smooth  or 
hairy,  ribbed,  green  or  coloured,  occasion- 
ally with  glandular  dots.  The  spikes  of 
flowers  are  variously  disposed ;  the  flowers 
scattered  or  crowded,  with  leafy  and  de- 
ciduous, or  fleshy  and  persistent  bracts, 
and  perfect,  each  with  two  free  stamens. 
Ovary  ovate,  with  a  roundish  warty  or 
somewhat  brush-like  stigma.  Fruit  sessile, 
or  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  kind  of  stalk. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  their  foliage  and  as  objects  of  curiosity 
rather  than  beauty,  though  the  foliage  of 
some  and  the  graceful  slender  spikes  or 
others  render  them  desirable  Inmates  oi 
the  stovehouse.  CM.  T.  m.J 
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PEPINO.   a  Spanish  name  for  Oucumt$ 

BOtiVlU. 

PEPLAMOOR.   An  Indian  name  for  the 
Long  Pepper. 
P^PLIDB.   (Fr.)  SupkortHa  Chamatifee. 

PEPLT&  An  nnpretendin?  herbaoeona 
aquatic  belonging  to  the  Li/thracecB,  com- 
mon In  brooks  and  watery  placet  on  a 
graveHy  or  sandy  soil  In  many  parts  of 
England.  The  stems,  which  are  of  a  red- 
dish hue,  are  prostrate,  branched  at  the 
base,  and  only  a  few  Inches  long ;  bearing 
In  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  which  arc 
smooth  and  olwvate, inconspicuous  flowers. 
P.  Portula,  or  Water  Purslane,  occurs  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  There  are  no 
other  species  worthy  of  notice.  French, 
Piplide ;  German,  ZipfOblutne,     [C.  A.  J.] 

PEPO,  PEPONIDA,  PEPONIUM.  A 
one-celled  many-seeded  inferior  fruit,  with 
parietal  placentas,  and  a  pulpy  interior,  such 
as  a  Gourd. 

PEPON.  An  Italian  name  for  the  Water 
Melon. 

PEPPER.  Piper.  — .AFRICAN.  Hab- 
zelia  aromatica.  — ,  ANISE.  Xanthoxylon 
mantchuricum.  — ,  BELL.  Capsicum  gros- 
mm.  —,  BETEL.  ChavieaBetle.  — ,  BIRD. 
Cap8ieum  baccatum.  — ,  BITTER.  Xan- 
thoxylon  Danism.  — ,  BLACK.  Piper  nU 
gram.  — ,  BONNET.  Capeieum  tetragmum. 
-,  BOULON.  HabzOia  tethl4)piea.  — ,  CA- 
YENNB.  A  condiment  prepared  from  the 
dried  powdered  fruits  of  several  species  of 
Capmcum,  as  baccatum, /yuteseeiM,  annuum. 
—.CHINESE.  Xanthoxylon plperitttm.  — , 
CUBEB.  GuJbeha  ojfleinalis.  — ,  ETHIO- 
PIAN. HaJaeUa  eethiopica.  -,GOAT.  Cap- 
eictim  fruteBeens.  — ,  GUINEA  HaiaeUa 
aahiopiea;  also  Capeieum  amtuum^  and  a 
name  for  Cayenne  Pepper.  — ,  JAMAICA 
Eugenia  Pimento.  — ,  JAPANESE.  Xan- 
thoxylon pipertbim.  — ,  JAVA.  Cubeba 
oJOHcinalis.  — ,  LONG.  The  fruit-spikes 
of  Chaviea  offlcinarum  and  0.  Ros^mrghii, 
— ,  MALAGHATTA  Habzelia  athiopiea. 
— .  MALAGUETTA  or  MELEOUETA 
Amomum  Melegueta.  —.MONKEY.  Hab- 
zelia  CBthiopica.  -,  MOUNTAIN.  The  seeds 
of  Oappane  sinaiea.  — ,  NATIVE,  of  New 
Holland.  Tagmannia  aromatiea.  — , 
NEGRO.  Bainelia  asthiopiea.  — ,  POOR 
MANS.  The  provincial  name  of  Lepidinm 
lati/olium.  — .  STAR.  Xanthoxylon  Da- 
nicllii.  —.WALL.  Sedum  ocre.  —.WATER. 
Polygonum  Hydropiper,  and  EUttine  Hydro- 
piper.  —.WHITE.  The  seeds  of  Piper 
nigrum  deprived  of  their  skins.  — ,  WILD. 
An  Indian  name  for  the  fruits  of  Fiteae 
trifoUa. 

PEPPER-BRAND.   The  same  as  Bunt 

PEPPERBUSH,  SWEET.  An  American 
name  for  Clethra. 

PEPPERCORN.    Vibrio. 

PEPPER-CROP.   Sedumaere, 

PEPPER-DULSB.  The  common  name 
of  Lantreneia  pinnatifida,  sometimes  eaten 


in  salads,  but  very  inferior  In  point  of  qvs- 
llty  to  some  other  kinds  of  esculent  sea- 
weeds. pLJ.BJ 

PEPPER-ELDER.  A  West  Indian  asnie 
for  PeperomiOt  Enckea,  and  Artaathe. 

PEPPERMINT.  MenOta  v^PerUa.  >. 
AUSTRALIAN.  Mtnika  auetralie.  -. 
SMALL.  Thymus  Piperelia.  — .  TASHA- 
NIAN.    Buealyptm  amygdaUntu 

PEPPERMINT-TREE.  EwaJyptutomw 
daUniOt  and  E.  piperita. 

PEPPER-POT.  The  nan-dram,  a  West 
Indian  appetizing  preparation  of  capsicum, 
ochro,  and  other  ingredients. 

PBPPEBrROD.    OrotonhumilU. 

PEPPER-ROOT.    Dentaria  diphylla. 

PEPPER-SHRUB.    Schinua  Jiolle. 

PEPPER-TIUEB,  AUSTRALIAN.  Dri- 
mys  aromatiea. 

PEPPER  WORT.  Lepidium;9lao  JksOn- 
ria  diphylia. 

PEPPERWORT&  Llndley'8  name  for 
the  Piperaeeas. 

PER.  When  prefixed  to  Latin  terms  In- 
creases their  force,  as  i>«r«(mi2i«  s  very 
Uke. 

P^RAGU.  (Ft.)  Clerodendron.  —  X 
FEUILLES  EN  OGBUR.  Clerodendron  in- 
fortWMtum. 

PERAMA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ameri- 
can annual  plante  belonging  to  the  Cte- 
chonaceas.  The  stems  are  simple  or  branch- 
ed, covered  with  straggling  hairs,  and  hav- 
ing opposite  or  ternate  sessile  leaves,  united 
at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal 
heads  or  spikes,  with  or  without  bracts ; 
calyx-limb  with  only  two  leafy  segments 
in  front,  the  hinder  ones  being  wanting , 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  hairy  within,  pro- 
vided with  three  small  scales,  the  limb 
divided  into  three  or  four  ovate  acute  seg- 
ments ;  stamens  slightly  protruding  from 
the  tube,  the  anthers  bearded;at  the  base ; 
ovary  with  three  compartments,  each  con- 
taining a  single  ovule,  the  style  slender, 
and  the  stigma  divided  Into  two  teeth. 
Fruit  capsular,  surmounted  by  the  persist- 
ent segments  of  the  calyx  and  opening  by 
a  transverse  silt,  so  as  to  detach  the  upper 
portion  of  the  capsule  from  the  lower,  like 
a  lid  from  a  box.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PERAMAN.  A  restn  obtained  from  a 
species  of  MoronoboM  by  the  Orinoco  In- 
dians. 

PERANEMA.  A  genus  of  polypodlaceons 
ferns  typical  of  the  Pemn«mAE,  and  some- 
times known  by  the  name  of  Sphasroptens. 
The  only  species  Is  a  large  triplnnate  Indian 
fern,  with  stout  roundish  rhizomes,  and 
herbaceous  fronds  bearing  globose  involu- 
crate  sori,  but  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  genera  with  sori  of  this  character 
by  having  the  involucres  distinctly  stalked. 
It  has  the  veins  free.  [T.  M.] 
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PBRAPETALUM.  The  shaggy  covering 
of  sach  flowera  as  Menyanthe$. 

PERAPHTLLUM.  A  naeiDbranoiis  ex- 
pansion of  the  calyx  formed  after  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  or  from  the  beginning. 

PBRAPHYLX.XJM.  A  low  scmbby  nrneh- 
branctaed  shrub,  from  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  North-west  America,  with  rigid  lanceo- 
late much-crowded  leaves  terminating  the 
branches.  It  forms  a  genus  of  Boaaeeae, 
allied  In  many  respects  to  Amelanchier, 
but  the  fruit  contains  two  or  sometimes 
three  almost  distinct  carpels. 

PBROE-FEUILLE.      (Fr.)      JBuplmnan 
rohmdifoltum. 
PERCB-MOnSSE.    ^Fr.)    Polvtriehum. 
PERCB-MURAILLE.    (Pr.)    ParieUaria. 

PBRCE^XBIOE.  (Fr.)  Gakmthtta  nfmlis  \ 
also  Leutojum  vtTMimt  and  Primuto  vtrii. 

PBRCE-PIER.  (FrO  AlekemiOa  aneur 
si*. 

PBRCB-PIBRRE.  (Fr.)  Orithmtm  ma- 
Tttfmioik  —  DBS  0HAMP8.  AlehemiUa 
oTvensis, 

PERBBB  A.  An  Imperfectly  known  genus 
of  Artoearpacea,  represented  by  a  tree, 
native  of  Guiana,  which  has  alternate  lea- 
thery serrated  leaves,  the  younger  ones 
being  concealed  within  the  convolute  sti- 
pules. The  flowers  are  dioecious.  The  males 
are  nndescrlbed;  the  females  are  placed 
upon  a  leathery  receptacle,  scaly  on  the 
outside,  at  first  concave  but  ultimately 
reflexed,  and  have  a  tubular  four-toothed 
perianth,  a  free  ovate  ovary  with  a  ter- 
minal cylindriital  style,  and  a  two-lobed 
stigma.  Fruit  one-seeded,  surrounded  by 
the  succulent  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PERELLB  DAUVBRGNE.  (Fr.)  Lecor 
nora  parella. 

PERENNIAL,  PBRENNAN8,  PEREN- 
NIS.  Lasting  for  several  years,  and  yet 
flowering  every  year. 

p£rBP&    (Fr.)    aiuia. 

FERBSKIA  (sometimes  written  PierM- 
eto)  A  genus  of  OOiCtaeeie,  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  order  In  that  several  of  its  species 
have  broad  flat  veiny  leaves  like  those  of 
other  plants,  while  the  .remainder  have 
fleshy  cylindrical  or  partially  flattened 
leaves.  The  genua  contains  about  a  dozen 
species,  a  few  of  which  are  tree-like  and 
have  woody  stems :  but  the  majority  are 
shrubs  with  fleshy  stems,  and  round 
branches  armed  with  tufts  of  spines,  and 
I  bearing  terminal  solitary  or  clustered 
'  flowers,  frequently  upon  short  stalks.  The 
calyx-tubo  is  equal  with  the  ovary,  and 
divided  into  leafy  segments,  and  the  petals 
are  broad  and  expanded  in  a  rose-like  man- 
ner ;  the  stamens  are  numerous,  free,  and 
shorter  than  the  petals,  and  the  thread- 
like style  bears  a  many-rayed  stigma.  The 
fruits  are  pear  or  egg-shaped,  with  a  broad 
acar  at  the  top  surrounded  by  the  leafy 
segments  of  the  calyx. 
In  the  West  Indies,  where  It  Is  Indige- 


nous, P.  aeuleata  Is  called  the  Gooseberry 
shrub  or  Barbados  Gooseberry.  It  grows 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  the  stem  armed 
with  bundles  of  straight  spines,  and  having 
trailing  branches  bearing  oblong  elliptical 
leaves  and  bunches  of  ornamental  white 
flowers,  which  produce  yellow  eauble  and 
pleasant-tasted  fruits,  used  In  the  West 
Indies  for  making  preserves  In  the  same 
way  that  gooseberries  are  with  us. 

P.  Bleo  Is  called  Bleo  by  the  natives  of 
New  Grenada,  In  which  country  It  is  In- 
digenous. It  is  a  shrub  growing  eight  or 
ten  feet  In  height,  with  rather  soft  fleshy 
leaves  about  flve  or  six  Inches  long,  of  an 
elliptical  form,  sharp-pointed  at  the  top, 
and  tapering  to  the  base ;  and  handsome 
rose-coloured  flowers,  with  ten  peuls  in 
two  series,  the  Inner  of  which  are  the 
largest  and  deepest-coloured.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  as  salad  In  Panama.         [A.  SJ 

PERFECT  Complete  In  all  the  usual 
parts. 

PERFOLIATE.  When  the  two  basal 
lobes  of  an  amplexicaul  leaf  are  united  to- 
gether, so  that  the  stem  appears  to  pass 
through  the  substance  of  the  leaf. 

PERGAMENEOUS.  Having  the  texture 
of  parchment. 

PERGULARIA.  Twining  shrubs  In- 
habiting India,  the  Moluccas,  and  Mada- 
gascar, having  broad  ovate  or  cordate 
leaves,  and  Interpetiolar  cymes  bearing 
greenish  or  yellowish  flowers,  generally 
highly  scented,  constitute  this  genus  of 
ABdepiadaeeoB.  The  calyx  Is  flve-cleft,  the 
corolla  hypocraterlform,  and  the  fruit 
smooth  and  ventricose.  P.  odoratissimat 
termed  Liane  Tonquin  in  Mauritius,  Malat- 
tl  Tunkat  In  Java,  Is  a  favourite  In  our  hot- 
houses on  account  of  Its  green  sweetly 
scented  blossoms,  and  Is  Indigenous  to 
the  Bast  Indies  and  Java.  Together  with 
P.  minor,  tnontana,  pallida,  eonmandeliana, 
aecedene,  and  bifida.  It  yields  a  blue  dye.  The 
young  leaves  of  P.  edulit  are  eaten  as  a 
potherb  In  Japan.  P.  tanguiruOenta,  from 
the  West  CJoast  of  Africa,  yields  a  kind  of 
dragon's-blood,  with  which  the  dmgron's- 
blood  of  commerce  Is  adulterated.  [B.  &] 

PERI.  In  Greek  compounds  »  around,  or 
placed  on  something  surrounding  some 
other  part. 

PERL  The  root  of  Gaatrodia  Ctmxdng- 
Kamvi, 

PERIANTH.  The  calyx  and  corolla  com- 
bined ;  that  Is  to  say,  when  they  look  so 
much  alike  that  they  cannot  be  readily 
distinguished,  as  in  a  hyacinth. 

The  same  term  is  applied,  among  liver- 
worts, to  the  membranous  covering,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  pieces,  Immediately 
surrounding  the  archegonlum  or  veil  which 
contains  the  ripe  capsule.  The  perianth  Is 
sometimes  wanting,  and  replaced  by  cer- 
tain scales  which  are  termed  Involucre. 
The  Involucre  and  perianth  coexist  some- 
times In  the  same  plant,  showing  that  they 
are  distinct  from  each  other.      [M.  J.  B.] 


PERIANTHOMANIA.  An  unnatural 
multiplication  of  sepals,  bracts,  ^c.  Ex- 
amples are  afforded  by  the  wheat-ear  car- 
nation, the  curious  sweetwilliam  figured 
below,  and  the  hose-ln-hose  primrose.    In 


Dianthiu  barbatui  in  a  itate  of  Perianttiomanla. 

most  cases  the  fertility  of  the  plant  Is 
affected,  and  sometimes  all  attempt  at  the 
production  of  stamens  and  pistils  is  abor- 
tive. [M.  J.  B.] 

PERIBLEMA  eiupidata  Is  the  only  re- 
presentative of  agenus  of  doubtful  affinity, 
but  provisionally  classed  with  Bignoniacea 
or  CrMcentiaceoe.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagas- 
car, is  shrubby,  has  opposite  simple  and 
entire  leaves,  and  axillary  pedicels  produc- 
ing from  one  to  three  flowers.  Its  fruit  is 
unknown.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft,  and  sur- 
roanded  by  a  membranaceous  rather  in- 
flated involucre;  the  corolla  is  funnel- 
shaped  and  flve-lobed ;  the  stamens  four  in 
number,  the  anthers  glabrous;  and  the 
ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  enclosing  but 
two  ovules.  [B.  S.] 

PERICARP.  The  Shell  or  rind  of  aU 
fruits,  taken  as  a  whole.  When  it  separates 
Into  layers,  each  layer  may  have  a  different 
name,  but  the  whole  is  still  the  pericarp. 

PERICARPIAL,  or  PERICARPIO.  Of, 
or  belonging  to,  a  pericarp. 

PBRIOARPIUM.  The  perldlum  of  cer- 
tain fonf^B. 

PBRICH-ffiTTUM  (adj.  PERICH.ETIAL). 
A  collection  of  minute  leaves  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  seta  of  a  moss. 

PERICLADIUM.  The  dilated  sheathing 
base  of  some  petioles,  especially  among 
ambcUlfers. 

PERIOLINITJM.  The  involucre  of  com- 
posites. 

PERICLINOIDES.  A  false  involucre 
formed  of  pales  of  the  receptacle  in  com- 
posites, surrounding  the  sides  of  an  ele- 
vated receptacle  having  florets  at  its  sum> 
mit,  as  in  Evax. 


PERICLI8TIA.  A  iftnus  cnmpdwd  eC 
two  Guiana  specS^f^  of  diiulitful  nfnuEty,  bA ! 
provisionally  c\K^^i•'^  virM  -S'finyiUfry^.  Th* 
Pariciwrtoa  are  s.''! '-'I  !'-v.M;  ■  r-,.ir-iv  ■■vii& 
or  oblong  and  quite  entire  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal flowers,  having  five  sepals,  petals, 
and  fertile  sumens,  a  simple  style,  and  an 
ovary  with  numerous  ovules.  The  fruit  is 
unknown.  CB.  S.] 

PERIDERM.  The  outer  cellular  layer 
of  bark,  below  the  epidermis. 

PERICLYMENUM.  Lanieera  Pericljf- 
menum. 

PERIDIOLXTM.  A  membrane  by  which 
the  spores  of  some  algals  are  immediately 
covered;  also  the  diminutive  of  Peridium, 
a  secondary  and  interior  peridium. 

PBRIDIUM.  A  term  used  for  the  outer 
coat  or  coats  of  certain  Fungi,  especially  in 
the  puflballs  and  other  closely  allied  nar 
tural  orders.  In  the  puffballs  and  Podaxi- 
nei  it  is  composed  of  interlaced  threads 
with  an  admixture  here  and  there  of  cells  ; 
and  in  these  occasionally,  as  universally 
In  the  Phalloidei,  the  component  threads  are 
in  parts  highly  gelatinous.  In  the  myxo- 
gastres  it  is  composed  apparently  of  an 
amorphous  substance  which  becomes  gra- 
dually Indurated  and  brittle,  with  a  strong 
admixture  in  many  cases  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  In  such  genera  as  Geaster  the  outer 
peridium  is  thick  and  composed  sometimes 
of  two  separable  coats,  while  in  Broometa 
it  is  represented  by  a  thick  corky  stra- 
tum. In  Lycoperdon  it  is  resolved  Into 
warts,  spines,  or  other  excrescences,  which 
are  often  intimately  connected  with  the 
inner  coat.  In  Onygena,  which  belongs  to 
another  series,  it  is  simple  and  composed  of 
threads  and  not  of  cells,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  perithecia.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PERIGONB,  PERIGOOTUM.  Usually 
the  same  as  Perianth. 

PERI6YNIUM.  The  hypogynous  seta 
of  sedges;  the  flask-like  calyx  in  whicJi 
the  ovary  of  Carex  is  included ;  also  the 
hypogynous  disk  of  other  plants. 

PERI6YN0US.  Growing  upon  some  part 
which  surrounds  the  ovary,  usually  the 
calyx,  though  sometimes  the  corolla  is  also 
included  within  the  meaning. 

PERILLA.  Agenus  of  LoMoUb,  having 
the  calyx  bell-shaped,  unequally  two-lipped, 
the  upper  three-cleft,  the  middle  piece 
smallest ;  and  the  corolla  about  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  with  its  border  in  five  nearly 
equal  pieces.  P.  nankinensiSt  an  annual 
species  with  deep  purple  leaves,  is  much 
used  in  the  summer  decoration  of  modem 
flower-gardena  [6.  DJ 

PERILOMIA.  A  genus  of  LabiaUB,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  border  of  the 
coroUa  with  its  upper  lip  slightly  bifid,  the 
lower  in  three  pieces,  the  middle  of  which 
Is  largest  and  notched,  the  others  short 
and  spreading ;  and  the  fruit  dry,  with  a 
wing-like  membranous  border.  The  species 
are  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru  and 
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M«rtoo,  wltij    s«]Jiajy  flowers   springrlng 
from  the  axils  of  the  oTste  leaves.  [G.  DJ 

PERINTEGBR.  Perfectly  entire,  or  un- 
divided. 

PERIPHERIC.  Of  or  belonging  to  cir- 
cumference. 

PERIPHERIOO-TERMINAL.  Belong- 
ing to  the  circumference  and  apex  of  a 
body ;  a  term  applied  to  stems  which  grow 
both  at  the  sides,  augmenting  their  dia- 
meter,  and  at  tbe  end,  increasing  their 
length. 


PERIPHTLLIA.  The  hypogynous  scales 
of  grasses. 

PERIPLOCA.  A  genus  of  AaclepiadacecB, 
inhabiting  Southern  Europe  and  tropical 
I«rt8  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  consisting  of 
Rbont  half  a  dozen  twiners  with  ovate  or 
iMH»olate  leaves,  or  without  any  leaves 
irjiatever.  The  flowers  are  arranged  In 
J  X I  Uary  cymes.  The  calyx  is  fl ve-clef t,  the 
'  ■■r^)lla  rotate,  and  the  fruit  cylindrical  and 
-i.K)th.  The  milk  of  P.  grcDca,  a  plant 
-  iiimon  in  the  hedges  of  Southern  Europe 
aij'I  an  inmate  of  our  gardens,  has  been 
"II  ployed  In  the  East  for  poisoning  wolves. 
^nearifolia  is  the  Domaivo  of  Abyssinia. 
Tfic  roots  of  P.  vomitoria  and  P.  ciliata, 
two  little-known  plants,  are  used  as  emetics 
in  Malabar;  whilst  a  decoction  of  those 
<«  P.  viridijlora  is  employed  in  the  same 
country  in  ophthalmia,  and  the  leaves  for 
•wolen  feet.  For  other  useful  species  for- 
merly classed  with  Periptoco,  see  Hbmi- 
DMJCus  and  Camptocabpus.         [B.  S.] 

PERlPTEROUa  Surrounded  by  a  wlng- 
uie  expansion. 

PERISPERM.  The. skin  of  a  seed.  Also 
jne  same  as  Albumen ;  thus  perispermic  is 
rarnlshed  with  albumen. 

.^^MSPORANGIUM.  The  Induslum  of 
terns  when  it  surrounds  the  spore-cases  or 

FERISPORIACEI.  A  natural  order  of 
Mcigerons  Fungi  characterised  by  the  re- 
^vf*f  °^  P«rlthecia  being  always  closed 
1^ .  ^^  ^ecay,  and  the  nucleus  never 
A^j:fi'°^.*°*o  »  gelatlnouB  mass  as  in 
m^riacei.  The  asci  are  generally  large, 
wa  sometimes  solitary,  and  the  sporldla 
twf^^^^'^y  eight  or  indeed  definite 
wan  in  neighbouring  natural  orders.  The 
™noag  mycelium  has  been  noticed  under 
«[*«?«€,  now  divided  into  several  distinct 
i^r^  ^0"'  o'  the  species  are  true 
**^lte8.   See  also  OiDiUM.      rM.J.B.] 

n.!5?l8PORE,  PERISPORIUM.  The  hy- 
aSJe"*  *®'®  **'  sedges ;  also  the  skin  of 


g^RlSTACHYUM. 


The     glumes    of 


column.of  the  flower  to  a  dove  hovering 
with  expanded  wings,  somewhat  like  the 
conventional  dove  seen  In  artistic  repre- 
sentations of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Three  other 
species  are  known ;  and  several  others  have 
been  referred  to  the  genus,  but  are  now 
placed  In  Aeineta.  All  have- fleshy  pseudo- 
bulbs,  large  plicate  leaves,  and  radical 
many-flowered  scapes,  with  handsome  near- 
ly globular  fleshy  flowers.  Their  sepals  are 
concave  and  connate  at  the  base,  and  the 
petals  resemble  them,  except  that  they  are 
a  little  smaller ;  the  lip  has  Its  lower  half 
continuous  with  the  column  and  sagittate 
at  the  base,  and  its  upper  half  articulated 
with  the  lower,  undivided,  and  bent  down 
over  the  face  of  the  column,  which  is  short, 
fleshy,  and  wingless  ,  and  the  two  pollen- 
masses  are  furrowed,  and  sessile  on  a  nar^ 
row  gland. 

P.  elatOt  the  Dove  plant,  has  striated 
green  pseudobulbs,  as  large  as  swan's  eggs, 
bearing  three  to  flve  lanceolate  strongly 
ribbed  and  plicate  leaves,  sometimes  up- 
wards of  a  yard  high  and  six  inches  across. 
Its  flower-stem  rises  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudobulbs,  and  attains  a  height  of  from 
four  to  six  feet;  its  upper  portion,  for  about 
a  third  of  Its  length,  being  occupied  by  a 
spike  of  almost  globose  very  sweet-scented 
flowers,  each  about  an  Inch  and  a  half 
across,  and  of  a  creamy-white,  with  little 
lilac  specks  on  the  base  of  the  lip.  [A.  SJ 

PERISTOME.  When  the  lid  breaks  off 
from  the  capsule  of  a  moss,  the  edge  of 
the  cup  Is  either  naked,  or  is  fringed  with 
one  or  more  whorls  of  variously  fashioned 
teeth  (the  peristome),  the  outer  of  which  is 
continuous  with  the  inner  layer  of  cells 
constituting  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  which 
Is  separated  from  the  spore-cystby  a  cavity 
traversed  by  a  few  articulated  threads— the 
inner  from  the  outer  layer  of  cells  In  the 
spore-cyst.  Th  e  tl  ssues  of  this  latter  gene- 
rate the  spores,  leaving  mostly  a  barren 
cylinder  In  the  centre,  which  Is  called  the 
columella.  The  teeth  consist  of  one  or  I 
more  layers  of  cells,  and  are  mostly  transr 
versely  articulate,  and  often  striate  longi- 
tudinally. They  are  usually  definite  In 
number,  being  four  or  multiples  of  four. 
They  are  variously  combined,  and  often 
have  transverse  processes  like  little  pro- 
jecting beams  on  the  Inner  side,  called '  tra- 
beculae.*  The  teeth  of  the  Inner  whorl  may 
be  separate,  or  connected  at  the  tips  and 
joined  together  by  a  common  plicate  mem- 
brane. Other  modifications  occur,  and 
there  is  often  a  deciduous  external  ring  of 
cells  at  the  line  of  dehiscence  of  the  cap- 
sule. [M.  J.  B.] 

PERI8TR0PHB.  A  genus  of  Acanthacea 
containing  a  score  of  species,  natives  of 
India.  They  are  herbs,  with  showy  purple 
flowers  Included  Inatwo-valved  Involucre, 
and  arranged  in  axillary  and  thin  terminal 
umbels.  The  calyx  Is  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla 
twO'Hpped  and  resnplnatc,  it«  lower  Up 
Lie[Ti^    uppermost  jind  ihree-iootliedn  the 


n.S^f?^^IA.   A  genus  of  Orehidaceee, 

Jjyed  from  the  Greek  word  periKtera.  a 

I  bn^L  i5  ^T'S'"^'  epecfeg,  P.  clatfi.  hglni?     uein^    uppermost  jind  mree-ioo 
I  fci^M   '^"*'^»  ^s^  tii«  I3ftme  El  StiiJito    ^t^pe^  one  entfreor  two-tooihfd  :  ttiere  aro 

o*i2.Hr*  ^"'J  ^^^i  OT  Dove  plantain    two  stameu*.  with  narrow  twn-w  iled  jn- 
jl^'^eiuente  of  the  rcaemblanca   of  tiie  I  therif  and  the  csihdJ^Js  two-^iet^ed  with  a 
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long  flattened  aeedieu  lower  portion  and 
four-seeded  above.  [W.  C] 

PERISTTLU8.  According  to  Llndley 
the  Kpeoies  of  orchids  collected  under  tbla 
genus,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  twen- 
ty, have  all  the  characters  of  PUUantherat 
except  that.  Instead  of  a  galeate  perianth 
and  long  slender  spur,  their  calyx  is  always 
campanulate,  and  the  spur  very  short  and 
often  pouch-like.  Most  of  the  species  be- 
long to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere ;  but  a  few  are  foundwithln 
the  tropics, principally  in  Ceylon,  Java, and 
the  Mascaren  Islands.  Nearly  all  have  at 
one  time  or  other  been  referred  to  other 
genera,  such  as  Herminiiim  and  Habetiaria: 
and  the  two  British  species,  P.  albidus  and 
P.  viridiSt  are  to  be  found  under  the  latter 
genus  in  many  of  our  local  floras.  [A.  S.] 

PERITHECIA.  A  word  used  to  Indicate 
those  kinds  of  cysts  or  capsules  which  con- 
tain aacl,  and  therefore  not  strictly  appli- 
cable to  those  which  merely  give  rise  to 
sporophores  producing  naked  spores.  The 
Messrs.  Tulasne  have  proposed  for  these  the 
name  of  '  pycnidla,'  and  for  the  fruit  that 
of '  gtylospores.*  Perlthecia  are  of  various 
colours,  as  yellow,  blue,  red,  black,  &c.,  and 
are  mostly  more  or  less  decidedly  cellular 
in  structure,  their  walls  being  of  greater  or 
less  density  and  thickness,  and  more  or 
less  decidedly  different  from  the  substance 
in  which  they  are  Immersed  when  a  stroma 
is  present.  In  consequence.  It  is  some- 
times impossible  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  stroma ;  and  for  this  reason,  in  Dothi- 
dea  the  ascigerous  cavities  are  called  cells 
and  not  perlthecia,  the  only  distinctive 
mark  of  the  genus.  In  some  cases  a  third 
kind  of  cyst  occurs  in  SphtericB  and  some 
other  genera,  which  contains  naked  bodies 
supposed  to  ha^'e  the  function  of  polleu- 
grains.  In  this  case  the  cysts  are  called 
'  spermagonia/  and .  the  enclosed  bodies 
'  spermatla.'  [M.  J.  B.] 

PERITROPAL.  Directed  horizontally  as 
regards  the  axis  of  a  fruit. 

PERIWINKLE.    Vinca. 

PERLEBIA.  A  Brazilian  tree  said  ^o 
be  common  in  some  parts  of  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  small-leaved  Bauhinia,  but  differing  from 
that  genus,  according  to  Martins,  in  the 
pod,  which  is  divided  into  several  cells,  as 
In  some  CaseiaSt  by  transverse  partitions 
between  the  seeds.  It  is  only  known  as 
yet  from  a  very  short  notice  in  Martius's 
Travels,  and  may  possibly  prove  to  be  some 
described  species  of  Bauhinia. 

PERLlfiRE.    (Pr.)    OnaphaHum. 

PERMAYRUTIE.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  Malabar  Catmint,  AnisomeUa  malaJbor 
rica. 

PERNAMBUCO-WOOD.  CcMolpiniaeehlr 
nata. 

PERNETTTA,  or  PERNETTTA.  A 
genus  of  heathworts,  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  ten  glands  alternating 
'With  the  stamens;  by  the    convex   and 


slightly  flve-Iobed  stigma ;  and  by  the  five- 
I  celled  fruit,  each  cell  with  many  seeds. 
I  The  species  are  small  branched  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  droop- 
ing white  flowers.  They  are  found  in  Peru 
and  Mexico,  and  about  the  southern 
extremity  of  South  America.  The  name 
was  given  In  honour  of  Peruetty,  a  French 
navigator.  [G.  DJ 

p£R0LE.    (Fr.)    Ceniaurea  Cyanus. 

PERONATE.  Laid  thickly  over  with  a 
woolly  substance,  becoming  a  sort  ol 
meal. 

PERONO^ORA.     A  genus  of   naked- 
spored  moulds,  separated  from  BotryUa  by 
Corda  on  very  Insufllclent  grounds,  but  in 
later  times  proved  by  Gaspary  and  otbers 
to  exhibit  such  characters  as  render  its 
separation  imperative.    The  mycelium  or 
hyphasma  (as  it  Is  often  called)  creeps 
amongst  the  loose  tissue  of  living  leaves, 
and  rapidly  causes  Its  destruction.    From 
the  mycelium,  erect  threads  are  given  off, 
and  make  their  way  into  the  surrounding 
I  air  through  the  stomates.    These  threads 
are  mostly  Inarticulate,  and  more  or  less 
branched  and  often    forked    above,  and 
I  have  at  their  tips  Urge  generally  ovate 
I  spores.   Amongst  the  threads  of  the  rayce- 
I  Hum  globose  sacs  are  produced,  containing 
I  a  single  spore.    This  structure  has,  bow- 
ever,  been  observed  In  a  few  species  only. 
PeronosporcB  are  most  active  agents  In  the 
destruction  of  vegetables,  and  It  is  to  the 
ravages  of  P.  infestans  that  the   potato 
murrain  is  due.    This  species  differs  from 
all  others  In  the  curious  swellings  which 
exist  on  the  upper  branches.     [M.  J.  R] 

PER0TI8.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  AgrosHdece.  The  Inflores- 
cence is  in  nearly  simple  spikes ;  epikelets 
one-flowered ;  glume  two-valved,  the  valves 
with  bristles  at  the  end ;  pale  one,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  calyx.  There  are  about  half 
a  dozen  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
China,  and  New  Holland.  [D.  3f.3 

PERPIGNAN-WOOD.  A  name  undef 
which  the  wood  of  CeitU  atutralia  is  used 
by  the  French. 

PERRETTE.    (Fr.)    CUnuLimetta. 

PERROQUET.  (Fr.)  AlstrUmeria  psU- 
toctna. 

PERROTTETIA.  A  genus  of  Ceiastraeea^  I 
consisting  of  unarmed  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate ovate  serrate  leaves,  and  minute  flow- 
ers in  slender  axillary  panicles.  The  calyx- 
lobes  and  petals  are  five  each,  the  ovary 
is  free  and  two-celIed,wIth  two  erect  ovules 
in  each  cell,  and  the  fruit  a  small  globular 
berry.  There  are  four  species  known,  from 
the  mountains  of  New  Grenada,  Mexico, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

PERSEA.  The  Alligator  Pear  of  tropical 
America,  and  its  allies, form  a  genus  of  Lavr 
racecB,  characterised  by  their  perfect  flow- 
ers having  a  more  or  less  downy  six-parted 
calyx,  which  persists  at  the  base  of  the 
fruit  but  at  length  falls  away,  the  segments 
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beingr  either  unequal  or  nearly  equal ;  and 
twelve  stamenB  in  four  series,  the  Inner 
one  of  which  Is  sterile  and  the  three  outer 
fertile,  with  four-celled  anthers,  the  Inner 
aeries  of  fertile  ones  having  two  globular 
stalked  glands  at  their  bases.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  trees,  with  alternate  entire  arch- 
nerved  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  flowers 
in  clusters,  producing  large  fleshr  one- 
seeded  fruits,  supported  upon  a  thickened 
stalk. 

P.  gratitaima,  the  Avocado  or  Alligator 
Pear,  f  s  a  common  tree  in  tropical  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands,  where  It  at- 
tains the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet.  It  has  elliptical  leaves,  narrow  to- 
wards the  base  and  about  six  Inches  long, 
and  bears  large  pear-shaped  fruits  covered 
with  a  smooth  brownish-green  or  deep- 
purple  skin-  These  fruits  are  highly  es- 
teemed In  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America,  though  strangers  at  first  do  not 
relish  them.  They  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  firm  pulp  possessing  a  buttery  or  mar- 
row-like Caste,  and  are  hence  frequently 
called  Vegetable  Marrow  or  Midshipman's 
Butter.  It  is  usually  eaten  with  spice,  lime- 
juice,  or  pepper  and  salt.  An  abundance 
of  oil,  useful  for  Illuminating  purposes  and 
for  soapmaking,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
pulp  by  expression.  The  seeds  yield  a  deep 
Indelible  black  stain,  and  are  used  fox 
marking  linen.  [A.  S.] 

PEBSIAl^BERRIES.     The    seeds     of 
Shamnus  in/ectorius. 
PERSICA.    The  Peach,  Amygdalua  Per- 

PERSICART.    Polygonum  Perstearia. 

PERSIOAIRB.  (Pr.)  Polygmium.  —  DU 
LEVANT.    Polygonum  orierddle, 

PERSIL,  or  P.  COMMUN.  (Pr.)  Petro- 
selinum  aaiivtim.  —  A  LAR6ES  PEtJ- 
ILLES.  Petroseliman  peregrinum.  — 
bXtaRD.  Caucalia  laHfolia.  —  D'Ane. 
AnOiri^us  sylvestris.  —  DE  MACl^DOINE. 
Athamanta  ma/xdonica.  —  DES  MARAI8. 
Apium  graveolens.  —  DES  MONT  AGNES. 
Athamanta;  also Ligustieum Levisticum.  — 
FRIS^.  Curled  Parsley  —  8AUVAGE. 
Antkriseua  vulgaris. 

PERSIMMON.    I>io9pyros  virginiana. 

PERSISTENT.  Not  falling  off,  but  re- 
maining green  until  the  part  which  bears 
it  is  wholly  matured  :  as  the  leaves  of  ever- 
green plants. 

PERSON  AT  JB.  A  name  given  by  Lin- 
Sffius  to  a  natural  order  embracing  certain 
plants  which  have  Irregular  gamopetalous 
or monopetalous corollas:  such  as  flgworts, 
verbenas,  blgnonlas,  &e. 

PERSONATE.  A  term  applied  to  a  mo- 
nopetalous corolla,  the  limb  of  which  Is 
unequally  divided  :  the  upper  division  or 
Up  being  arched,  the  lower  prominent  and 
pressed  against  it,  so  that  when  compressed 
the  whole  resembles  the  mouth  of  a  gaping 
animal ;  as  the  corolla  of  Antirrhinum. 

PERSOONIA.   An  extensive  genus  of 


ProteacMB,  dlstingruished  by  having  a  calyx 
of  four  equal  sepals,  sometimes  only  four- 
cleft,  thickened  at  the  base,  which  occasion- 
ally is  enlarged  into  a  small  sac ;  by  having 
a  stamen  Inserted  on  the  middle  of  each 
sepal  or  segment;  by  its  filiform  style, 
generally  longer  than  the  sUmens,  straight 
or  curved,  with  an  obtuse  stigma ;  and  by 
its  one  or  two-ceUed  fruit  being  a  drupe, 
with  a  leathery  covering,  and  having  a 
single  seed  In  each  cell.  The  fiowers  are 
generally  solitary,  but  at  times  are  pro- 
duced In  terminal  spikes,  often  clothed 
with  brownish  hairs.  The  leaves  are  scat- 
tered, leathery  in  texture ;  needle-shaped 
as  in  P.  mieroearpa,  pini/oUa,  tenui/olia. 
and  Chamcepity8 ;  linear  as  in  P.  molli8  and 
longi/olia ;  hmceolate  as  in  P.  angulata  and 
daphnMdet ;  obovate  as  in  P.  elliptical  mar- 
ginatat  velutinOt  and  comifoUa ;  and  oval 
and  acuminate  as  In  P.  CunninghamiL 
They  form  trees  or  large  shrubs,  and  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  Australia.  One 
species,  P.  Toro,  a  lofty  tree,  is  found  in 
New  Zealand.  [R.  H.j 

PERTU8ARIA.  A  genus  of  lichens  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  EndocarpeU 
which  are  characterised  by  a  pale  single  or 
double  perltheclum  piercing  the  horizontal 
thallus  by  a  distinct  ostiolum.  Pertusaria 
is  distinguished  by  the  perlthecia  being 
sunk  several  together  in  wart-like  pro- 
cesses, while  in  Porina,  separated  from  it— 
the  species  of  which  are  Inhabitants  of 
warm  climates,  while  those  of  Pertusaria 
belong  more  especially  to  the  temperate 
zones— the  perlthecia  are  solitary.  Pertur 
saria  has  large  sporidia,  which  become  blue 
when  treated  with  iodine.  P.  communis  Is 
one  of  our  commonest  lichens  on  the  trunks 
of  trees.  When  barren,  the  mealy  disks 
called  soredia,  which  are  so  common  on 
lichens,  abound  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
assumes  a  totally  different  habit,  and  with 
some  other  metamorphosed  species  consti- 
tutes the  spurious  genus  Variolaria.  This 
again,  especially  on  old  trunks,  spreads 
with  the  growth  of  the  bark  for  many 
inches,  and  the  soredia  predominating 
over  the  crust  it  assumes  the  name  of 
Lepraria.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PERTUSB.    Having  slits  or  holes. 

PERULE.  The  covering  of  a  leaf-bud 
formed  by  scales ;  also  a  projection  in  the 
flower  of  orchids  formed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  two  lateral  sepals.    See  Mrntum. 

PERVBNCHE.  (Pr.)  Vinca.  —  DUCAP. 
Vinca  rosea.  — ,  GRANDE.  Vinca  major. 
—,  PETITE.    Vinca  minor. 

PERVILL^A.  A  genus  gf  Asclepiadacece, 
consisting  of  only  one  species,  P.  tomentosat 
a  Madagascar  twiner,  with  opposite  broad 
oval  or  obovate  leaves,  to'mentose  on  the 
under-surface,  and  cymose  flowers,  of  a 
yellowish  colour  blotched  with  purple.  The 
calyx  Is  five-cleft,  the  corolla  rotate,  and 
the*  fruit  oblong,  covered  with  woolly  hair, 
and  enclosing  comose  seeds.  [B.  S.J 

PESCATOREA.  This  genus  of  orchids 
was  founded  upon  a  species  from  Veraguas, 


originally  referred  to  Buntleya^  and  another 
from  New  Grenada  was  afterwards  added 
to  it ;  but  it  is  now  abandoned  as  a  genus 
by  its  author.  Dr.  Relchenbacb,  and  is  re- 
duced to  a  section  of  ZjfgopettUum,  distin- 
guished from  the  other  sections  of  that 
genus  by  its  slender  semiterete  column 
with  a  triangular  ear  on  each  side  at  its 
base,  and  its  lip  with  a  replicate  limb,  and 
a  thick  broad  numerously  plaited  and  folded 
crest  near  its  base.  [A.  &] 

PESETTE.    (Fr.)    Cfieer  arietinam. 

PESOMERIA  tetragona.  An  orchid  from 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  Ble- 
HdoB  division  of  JEMdendrea, remarkable  on 
account  of  its  deciduous  bracts  and  sepals, 
which  fall  o£F  spontaneously  soon  after  the 
flower  expands.  Its  sepals  and  petals  are 
almost  alike  in  shape,  size,  and  colour ;  the 
lip  is  undivided,  cucullate,  parallel  with 
and  partly  surrounding  the  column,  with 
the  lower  part  of  which  it  is  adnate  and 
forms  a  slight  protuberance  at  the  bottom : 
the  column  is  semiterete  and  thickened 
upwards,  with  a  four-toothed  anther-bed ; 
and  the  pollen-masses  four,  unequal  and 
bifid.  The  plant  is  terrestrial,  and  has 
sharply  four-cornered  jointed  stems  a  foot 
or  more  high,  broad  membranous  loug- 
polpted  leaves,  and  lateral  peduncles  bear- 
ing a  loose  spike  of  eight  or  ten  largish 
flowers,  of  a  reddish-brown  internally  and 
greenish  externally,  except  the  Up,  which 
Is  yellow  streaked  with  orange-red.  [A.  8.3 

PESSALOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Phor 
seoliu  Mungo. 

PESSE.  (Fr.)  AbiM  exceUa  \  also  Bip- 
pwris.  —  D'EAU.  HippurU  vulgaris.  — 
DU  CANADA.    AWea  eaiMdenn*. 

PESTALOZZIA.  A  very  curious  genus 
of  coniomycetous  /'afVt,consisting  of  large 
septate  spores  springing  from  an  obscure 
mycelium,  and  crowned  with  two  or  three 
delicate  hyaline  short  threads  proceeding 
from  the  same  point.  They  form  little 
dark  specks  on  leaves,  tA  of  oranges,  camel- 
lias, &c  A  few  years  since  some  leaves 
of  camellias  were  sent  to  us,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  little  parasite 
which  was  doing  immense  damage  in  ohe 
of  our  flrst-rate  nurseries.  The  fungus 
was  clearly  P.  Qtupini^  and  as  the  genus 
had  not  before  occurred  in  England,  we 
were  anxious  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
camellias.  As  we  suspected,  they  had  been 
obtained  from  Italy,  and  no  doubt  the  pest 
had  been  Imported  with  them.  This  little 
history  is  important  as  showing  how  easily 
new  diseases  may  be  introduced  from 
abroad,  and  consequently  as  it  hears  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  potato 
and  vine  diseases.  The  same  name  has 
been  given  by  Zollinger  to  a  cucurbita- 
ceous  genus,  near '/Vj^afreo.     [M.J  B.] 

PESTILENOB-WEBD.  TuasOago  Peta- 
aUea. 

PBTALOMANIA.    An  unnatural  multl- 

t  pllcatlon,represslon,  or  alteration  of  petals. 

Each  flower  has  its  proper  number  of  pe- 


tals, which  can  be  increased  only  by  some 
cause,  the  consequences  of  which  muse 
be  characterised  as  disease.  All  double 
flowers,  therefore,  which  arise  from  mul- 
tiplication of  petals,  must  be  regarded  as 
diseased,  however  they  may  be  prized  by 
the  florist,  and  the  more  so  as  the  tendency 
is  mostly  to  check  fertility.  Repression 
or  extreme  diminution  of  petals,  as  in 
many  species  of  Siiene  and  allied  genen, 
though  not  affecting  fertility,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  head.  How  far  the 
changes  which  occasionally  take  place  In 
such  genera  as  Caiastium  amongst  the 
orchids,  by  means  of  which  three  diffe- 
rent types  are  exhibited  In  the  same  spike 
or  truss,  are  due  to  diseased  action  or  not, 
is  at  present  uncertain.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  occurrence  of  regular  or  (as 
they  are  called)  pelorlold  flowers  in  A-niir- 
rhinum  and  other  plants.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PETAL0STTLI8.  An  Australian  genus 
of  Legtaninosat  comprising  a  shrub  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  dusters  of 
yellow  flowers.  Calyx  of  flve  equal  pieces ; 
petals  flve  spreading,  nearly  equal;  flla- 
ments  flve,  three  fertile,  two  without  an- 
thers ;  ovary  few-seeded,  terminated  by  a 
Urge  petalold  three-lobed  style.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PETALS.  The  divisions  of  the  corolla, 
when  they  are  not  united  to  each  other  by 
their  edges. 

PETALINE,  PETALOID,  PETAL-LIKE. 
Having  the  colour  and  texture  of  a  com- 
mon petaL 

PfiTANIELLE.  (Fr.)  TriUcum  turgi- 
duni.    —  ROUSSE.    A  kind  of  2Vittcum. 

PETARKURA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
seeds  of  Gynocardia  odorata. 

PETASITE8.  A  genus  of  Compositee,  ea- 
tabllsbed  for  three  or  four  species  of  Tu$8i- 
lago,  which  have  the  flower-heads  partially 
dioecious  in  racemes,  sometimes  branching 
into  panicles.  The  essential  characters 
which  separate  them  from  the  common 
coltsfoot  with  one-headed  scapes  are  very 
slight ;  and  the  foliage  is  the  same.  They 
are  all  European,  and  one  species,  P.  vulgar 
ris  or  Tussilago  Petaaites,  is  frequent  in 
sandy  meadows  on  the  banks  of  streams  In 
England,  and  known  under  the  popular 
name  of  Butterbur. 

PET  D'Anb.  (Fr.)  Onopordon.  —  DB 
LEOPARD.  DoToniewn.  —  DU  DIABLE. 
Hura  crepitans.  __ 

PETER'SWORT.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Aacyrum  hypericaides. 

PBTI0LANE0U8.  Consisting  of  petiole 
only. 

PETIOLAR,  PETIOLACEOUS.  Insert- 
ed upon  the  petiole ;  as  cirrhus  petiolaris, 
a  tendril  Inserted  on  a  petiole. 

PETIOLE  (adj.  PETIOLATE),  The  stalk 
of  a  leaf.  — ,  (X)MMON.  The  first  and 
principal  leafstalk  in  compound  leaves; 
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-when  they  have  secondary  or  tertiary  peti- 
oles, these  are  called  partial. 

PETIOLULAR.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
petlolule. 

PETIOLFLES  (adj.  PETIOLULATE). 
Petioles  of  a  second  degree ;  that  is,  partial 
petioles,  sarh  as  belong  to  the  leaflets  of 
componnd  leaves. 

PETIT  ABSINTHE.  '  (Pr.)  Artemisia 
pontica.    —  BASILIC.    Oeinium  minimum. 

—  CERISIER  DBS  HOTTENTOTS.  Ce- 
kutrtia  lucidus.  -- CORAIL.  CraUegus  eo- 
rallina.  —CYPRES.  SarUolina  Chamceey- 
parisstts.  —  OYTISE.   Cytisus  sesaili/oliua. 

—  ftPEAUTRB.  Triticum  monococeum.  — 
FLAMBE.  Iria  pumila.  —  HOUX.  Bus- 
ai8  (iculeatus.    —  LISERON,    Convolvultcs. 

—  MARCEAU.  Saltxaurtta.  —  MUGUET. 
Asperula  odorata.  —  PASSE-RAGE.  Lepi- 
dium  graminifolium.  —  P018.  Piaum 
aativum.  —  SOLEIL.  Belianthua  mttUiflo- 
rxiB. 

PETITE  BOURRACHE.  (Pr.)  Omphor 
lodes  vemcL  —  BU6L0SSE.  Lycopeia  ar- 
vensis.  —  CHfiLIDOINE.  Ficaviaranun- 
ndoides.  —  CH:^NE.  Teucrium  Chamte- 
drys  and  Yercnica  Chamcedrys.  —  CIGU& 
.^husa  Oynapium.     —  CONSOUDE.     Om- 

Shalodes  vema.  —  DOUVE.  Banuneulus 
Hammula.  —  ECLAIRE.  Fiearia  ranunr 
adoides.  —ENDIVE.  Cichorium  Bndivia 
angusti/olia.  —  £SULE.  Euphorbia  exigtuL 

—  J  AC  I  NTH  E.     Hyacinthus  nonscripttu. 

—  MARGUERITE.  Bellia  perennis.  -- 
MADVE.  Malm  rotundi/olia.  —  ORTIE. 
Vrtieaurens.  —  OSEILLK  Bumex  Aeeto- 
sella.  —  PERVBNCHE.  Vinca  minor.  — 
RADIAIRE.  Astrantia  minor.  —  SAUGE. 
Salvia  hispanonim.  —  TITHYMALE.  JSur 
phortria  exiffwi, 

PETIT-BAUME.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  a  liquor  obtained  from  Oroton  balsami- 
ferum. 

PETIT-GRAIN.  An  essential  oil  obtained 
from  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  Citrus  Bigara- 
dia. 

PETIVERIACEJS.  (Petiverieo!.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  Lindley's  saplndal  alU- 
auceof  hypogynousExogens.  Undershrubs 
or  herbs  with  a  garlic-like  odpur,  alternate 
entire  stipulate  leaves,  and  racemose  or 
panicled  flowers.  Calyx  polysepalous ;  no 
corolla ;  stamens  indefinite,  alternate  with 
the  calycine  leaves;  ovary  superior,  one- 
celled,  with  one  style,  and  a  lateral  stigma ; 
ovules  erect.  Fruit  one-celled,  indehlscent 
and  dry,  with  a  wing  at  the  back.  Natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America. 
There  are  three  genera,  and  about  a  dozen 
species.  [J.  H.  B.3 

PETIYERIA.  The  four  species  of  this 
genus  typical  of  the  PetiveriacecB,  all  na- 
tives of  tropical  America,  are  erect  branch- 
ing undershrubs,  with  alternate  entire 
glabrous  minutely  stipulate  leaves,  and 
long  whip-like  terminal  and  axillary  spiked 
inflorescence,  bearing  very  small  remote 
sessile  flowers,  each  with  three  bracts  at 


its  base,  the  side  ones  of  which  are  much 
smaller  than  the  other.  It  is  characterised 
by  having  a  four-parted  herbaceous  calyx, 
by  its  fruit  being  armed  with  four  to  six 
subulate  reflexed  sharp  bristles  or  spines, 
and  by  its  seeds  having  thin  eccentric  al- 
bumen and  a  straight  embryo.  All  the 
species  are  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
garlic-like  odour  and  more  or  less  acidity. 
P.  alliacea,  a  widely  distributed  species, 
extending  from  Carolina  to  Guayaquil  and 
Rio  Janeiro,  called  Guinea-hen  Weed  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Raiz  de  Guin6  in  Brazil, 
is  extremely  acrid,  and  in  the  latter  coun- 
tries it  is  put  into  warm-baths  to  restore 
motion  to  paralysed  limbs.  [A.  SJ 

PETR^A.  A  genus  of  Verbenaeea,  con- 
taining thirteen  species  of  twining  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
They  have  opposite  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
large  violet  flowers  in  showy  loose  racemes. 
The  epicalyx  is  three-leaved  persistent, 
and  increases  to  a  large  size  around  the 
fruit ;  it  is  coloured  and  united  to  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  which  is  funnel-shaped  with 
five  teeth  alternating  with  the  leaves  of 
the  epicalyx  ;  the  deciduous  corolla  has  a 
short  cylindrical  tube,  and  spreading  limb 
divided  into  five  roundish  lobes ;  there  are 
four  Included  stamens  Inserted  in  the  throat 
of  the  corolla,  sometimes  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  fifth  ;  and  the  ovary  is  seated 
on  a  subcylindrlcal  fleshy  gynophore.  The 
capsule  is  enveloped  in  the  calyx,  and  co- 
vered by  its  bent-down  teeth;  it  is  two- 
celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single  large 
seed.  [W.  C] 

PETR0CALLI8.  A  genus  of  Crudfera, 
the  only  species  of  which,  P.  pyrenaica—a. 
pretty  little  tufted  perennial  peculiar  to 
alpine  places  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  growing 
in  dense  patches  like  some  of  our  saxi- 
frages—is placed  in  Draba  by  .Hooker  and 
Bentham.  The  stems,  an  inch  or  two  high, 
are  densely  clothed  with  wedge-shaped 
lobed  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a  raceme  of 
rather  large  purplish  flowers  which  are 
followed  by  small  oval  swollen  netted  two- 
celled  slllcules,  with  one  or  two  seeds  in 
each  cell.  The  prominent  netted  veins  on 
the  fruit  together  with  cut  leaves  distin- 
guish this  plant  from  other  species  of 
Drdba.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PETROPHILA.  A  large  genus  of  Pro- 
teacecB,  having  a  regularly  four-cleft  calyx 
bearing  on  each  of  its  segments  a  nearly 
sessile  anther ;  a  filiform  style  with  a  spin- 
dle-shaped stigma,  generally  constricted 
in  the  middle  and  articulated;  and  the 
fruit  a  nut  containing  a  single  seed,  either 
winged  or  having  hairy  margins.  The 
flowers  grow  in  heads,  rarely  in  spikes; 
the  leaves  are  rigid,  round,  and  flliform,  or 
sometimes  plane  and  lobed.  They  are  large 
shrubs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  extratro- 
pical  Australia,  but  principally  of  the  south- 
western portions.  [R.  H.] 

PETROSELINUM.  A  genus  of  the  order 
UmbelliferoE,  distinguished  by  having  each 
half  of  the  fruit  with  flve  equal  narrow 
ribs ;  and  one  oil-vessel  in  each  furrow,  the 
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line  of  Junction  having  two.  The  plants 
are  herlaaceous,  natives  of  Eastern  Europe 
cblefly. 

The  Common  Parsley,  P.  saMtmm,  is  a 
well-known  potherb,  the  generic  name  of 
which  Is  said  by  botanists  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greek  petro;  a  stone, 
from  its  being  a  native  of  rocky  or  stony 
places ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  its 
name  had  a  widely  different  origin.  Pars- 
ley has  ever  been  an  object  of  superstitious 
observances ;  for  besides  its  being  the  as- 
signed plant  from  beneath  which  came  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  remember  how  it 
was  always  considered  such  ill-Inck  to 
transplant  it,  that  but  few  people  In  the 
midland  counties  could  be  got  to  perform 
such  an  act.  Mr.  John  Jones  of  Gloucester, 
who  has  published  some  interesting  notes 
upon  this  subject,  on  asking  a  person  to 
whom  the  order  to  remove  a  bed  of  parsley 
•to  another  place  had  been  vainly  repeated, 
the  reason  for  this  neglect,  received  the 
following  reply:  'He  was  quite  willing 
to  root  it  up  and  destroy  it  entirely,  but 
transplant  it  he  would  not,  nor  did  he  know 
any  one  who  would  willingly  takeupon  him- 
self the  consequences  of  such  an  act.'  Mr. 
Jones  thinks  that  it  is  probable  this  herb 
was  dedicated  to  Persephone,  as  Queen  of 
the  Dead,  presuming  her  to  be  identical 
with  Hecate  or  Selene,  the  resemblance  of 
its  Greek  name  (Selinon)  to  that  of  the 
last-named  divinity  at  once  suggesting  its 
direct  derivation  from  her.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  supposition  is  supported  by 
other  etymological  considerations,  as  thus 
—its  Greek  name  being  preserved  with  the 
prefix  of  Peter  :— 

Archaic  Greek  .       .  Zc^uvw. 

Latin  ....  JPetrowMnum. 

Italian        .       .       .  Petroaelino. 

German      .       .       .  Petereilie. 

French       .       .       .  PeraiL 

Welsh ....  PerUys. 

English  .  .  .  Parsley. 
These  names  our  authority  freely  trans- 
lates Peter's  Moon-plant,  and  adds  that  the 
connection  of  the  name  of  Peter  with  it 
is  suggestive  of  the  policy  by  which  the 
prejudices  of  the  rude  people  amongst 
whom  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
were  met  and  modified.  In  the  transference 
of  objects  of  reverential  regard  from  the 
tutelage  of  long-honoured  Pagan  divinities 
to  that  of  Christian  saints.  Parsley,  thus 
dedicated  to  funereal  rites  by  the  Greeks, 
was  afterwards  consecrated  to  St.  Peter  in 
his  character  of  successor  to  Charon,  and 
doorkeeper  of  Paradise. 

We  incline  to  believe  In  this  archsaolo- 
glcal  derivation  of  the  name,  and  more 
especially  as  superstition  in  connection 
with  Parsley  Is  widely  spread  over  Europe, 
which  accounts  for  the  name  being  so  much 
alike  in  different  languages,  as  well  as  the 
reverential  regard  in  which  the  plant  itself 
is  held. 

P.  8egetum,  the  Com  Parsley,  formerly  a 
rare  plant  in  the  cornfields  of  Sussex,  is 
now  frequently  met  with  in  arable  fields 
throughout  England,  into  which  it  has 
doubtless  spread  with  crop-seeds.  [J.  B.] 


PETROSna   Growing  in  stony  places. 

PETTIGREE,  or  FBTTIORUK  Btuau 
aculeatut. 

PETUNIA.  A  word  modified  from  the 
Brazilian  petun,  tobacco,  and  applied  to  a 
genus  of  SolanacecB  (or  Atropaeeai)  In  con- 
sequence of  its  affinity  with  the  tobacco 
genus.  The  species  are  natives  of  South 
America.  They  have  sticky  leaves,  and 
axillary  solitary  flowers,  with  a  calyx  of  five 
spoon-shaped  segments ;  a  fonnel-ithaped 
or  somewhat  salver-shaped  corolla,  the 
limb  spreading  and  flve-lobed;  five  in- 
cluded stamens  of  unequal  length  ;  and  an 
ovary  with  two  compartments  supporttngr 
a  simple  style,  and  button-like  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  a  two-valved  capsule,  contain- 
ing numerous  seeds. 

One  or  two  species,  with  numerous  ybt 
rieties  and  hybrid  forms,  are  common  in 
gardens,  where  they  are  much  used  as  bed- 
dlng-out  plants.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  white  or  some  shade  of  violet  or  purple, 
and  latterly  some  have  been  introduced 
whose  flowers  are  marked  with  purple 
stripes  on  a  white  ground.  Some  of  the 
varieties  are  sweet-smelling.  Double  flow- 
ers are  frequently  met  with,  the  doubled 
condition  arising  from  the  substitution  of 
petals  for  stamens,  and  sometimes  from 
the  multiplication  or  increased  number  of 
the  petals  themselves.  In  one  variety  the 
margin  of  the  corolla  is  green  and  leaf-like, 
the  other  portions  being  of  a  violet  hue ; 
In  this  variety  the  stamens  are  also  fre- 
quently replaced  by  leaves,  the  fliament  of 
the  stamen  answering  to  the  stalk  of  the 
leaf,  while  the  anther  is  replaced  by  the 
blade.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PETWOOD.   BerryamoUis, 

PEUOEDANUM.  A  genus  of  the  umbel- 
lifer  family  with  each  half  of  the  fruit  five- 
ribbed,  the  two  lateral  ribs  indistinct,  the 
other  three  narrow  ;  and  having  one  or  two 
oil- cells  in  each  furrow  of  the  fruit.  The 
species  are  smooth  perennial  herbs,  haviacr 
white,  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow  fiowers. 
The  genus  has  representatives  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  some  of  the  species 
have  occasionally  been  employed  in  medi- 
cine. A  resinous  secretion  is  yielded  by 
certain  of  them.  [G.  D.] 

PEUPLIER.  (Fr.)  Popidm.  —  BAU- 
MIER.  Populnt  bahamifera.  —  D'lTALIB. 
PoptUua  dilaiata. 

PEWTERWORT.   Equfadwn  Mfemale. 

PEYREYMONDIA.  A  genua  of  CfrueU 
fercB,  of  the  section  SchisopetaleeB,  compris- 
ing an  annual  herb  from  Chili,  scarcely 
differing  from  Schixopetalwn,  except  in 
having  the  embryo  of  the  seed  with  two 
white  cotyledons,  which  are  incumbent  and 
spathulate,  thicker  at  the  apex,  the  radicle 
dorsal  and  straight.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PEZIZA.  A  very  large  genus  of  ascomy- 
cetous  Funfft  The  hymenium.  lines  the 
cavity  of  a  fieshy  membranous  or  waxy 
cup  which,  though  sometimes  closed  at 
first,  is  always  ultimately  opened.    The 
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species  present  an  Immense  variety  in  re- 
spect of  form,  size,  colour,  and  clothing, 
and  are  generally  remarkable  for  elegance. 
Borne  are  mere  specks,  while  others  are 
several  Inches  across.  They  grow  on  the  na- 
ked ground,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  decaying 
vegetable  substances,  a  few  being  essen- 
tially inbabltants  of  the  dung  of  animals. 
Some  of  the  large  species  approach  very 
near  to  Helvella^  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  sncta  species  as  P.  Acetabulum  arc 
equally  wholesome  with  the  esculent  Hel- 
vellee.  A  form  of  P.  coehleata  is  sometimes 
sold  as  a  substitute  for  morels.  Amongst 
the  roost  conspicuous  In  this  country  are 
P.  aurantia,  which  grows  about  the  stumps 
of  old  felled  oaks,  and  is  of  the  brigbtesc 
orange ;  P.  coccinea,  which  grows  on  dead 
sticks  supported  by  a  decided  stalk,  is  white 
externally  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  within ; 
while  P.  onotica,  which  is  ear-shaped,  is  of 
the  most  delicate  orange  inclining  to  rose- 
coloured.  Many  other  species  might  be 
quoted  of  almost  equal  beauty,  though 
I  scarcely  so  brilliant  and  attractive  in  point 
of  colour.  In  a  few  there  is  a  large  tuber- 
ous root,  which,  like  the  tuber  of  a  phsno- 
gam,  lies  dormant  for  a  time,  and  two  or 
three  species  are  almost  strictly  subterra- 
neous. The  PezizcB  have  their  maximum 
in  the  temperate  zones,  but  the  tropics  pro- 
duce some  exquisite  species.      [M.  J.  B.1 

PPEE8.  An  Indian  name  for  Chamcerops 
BUchiana. 

PFEI PFERA.   A  name  gi  ven  to  a  genus 
of  Cactacece,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Pfeifler,  a  , 
German  author  of  several  works  on  that 
order  of  plants.    The  only  known  species, 
P.  cereiformiSt  a  native  of  Mexico,  Is  an 
erect  branching  fleshy  plant  afoot  or  more  I 
in  height,  resembling  a  Cferetta  in  general 
appearance,  having  a  three  or  four-sided  | 
stem,  and  branches  of  the  same  shape,  with 
the  angles  wavy,  and  bearing  at  short  dis- 1 
tances  white  downy  cushions  furnished  ' 
with  flv«  to  seven  sharp  bristly  spines.  I 
The  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  rose- 1 
colour,  and  have  two  rows  of  erect  seg-  ] 
ments,  the   outer  ones  or  sepals  being  i 
shorter  and  the  Inner  lance-shaped  and 
forming  a  funnel-shaped  corolla ;  their  nu- , 
merous  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  co- 
rolla, and  the  columnar  style  bears  a  Ave 
or  six-rayed  stigma.    The  young  berries 
are  bluntly  five-sided,  with  tufts  of  spiny 
bristles  on  theangles,  but  become  globular 
(about  half  an  inch  In  diameter),  pellucid, 
and  of  a  reddish-violet  colour.crowned  with 
the  withered  flower.  [A.  8.J 

PHACA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosat,  long 
adopted  as  distinct  from  Astragalus,  In 
that  the  partition— which,  In  the  latter 
genus,  almost  or  quite  completely  divides 
the  pod  Into  two  cells— is  reduced  In  Phaca 
to  a  slightly  prominent  rib,  or  at  most  pro- 
jects halfway  across  the  pod.  A  consider- 
able numl)er  of  American  and  a  few  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  species  were  referred 
to  it ;  but  now  that  a  much  greater  number 
of  Astragali  have  been  carefully  examined, 
this  difference  In  the  pod  is  found  to  be  in 


many  instances  so  vague,  and  always  to 
bear  so  little  relation  to  habit  and  other 
characters,  that  the  species  of  Phaca  have 
now  all  been  reunited  with  Astragaltu. 

PHACELIA.  Annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
with  branched  tufted  stems,  incised  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  which  when  In 
bud  are  circinate  like  those  of  heliotrope. 
They  belong  to  the  Hydrophyllacece,  and 
are  marked  by  the  fugacious  corolla  and 
two-celled  capsule.  All  are  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, and  some  of  the  annual  species  are 
cultivated  as  border-plants.        [0.  A.J.J 

PHACIDIACEI.  A  natural  order  of  as- 
clgerous  Fungi  with  a  coriaceous  or  carbo- 
naceous receptacle,  and  the  disk  at  length 
exposed  by  the  regular  or  Irregular  Assure 
of  the  outer  coat.  They  are  In  tKctHelvella- 
eei  as  far  as  the  hymenium  Is  concerned, 
and  Sphceriacei  as  regards  the  receptacle 
or  peritbecium.  In  the  typical  genus,  Pha- 
cidiuni,  the  depressed  receptacles  burst 
above  by  a  few  angular  lacinias.  Theflnest 
and  most  common  of  our  British  species, 
P.  coronatnmt  occurs  on  dead  leaves  in 
woods,  and  Is  often  very  pretty  with  Its 
yellow  disk  surrounded  by  black  teeth. 
Hysterium  borders  very  closely  on  Opegra- 
pha,  as  does  the  genus  Spharia  among  the 
Sphoeriacei  on  Vemixaria.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PHA0O0APNO8.  A  genus  of  Funmrto- 
CMB  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consisting 
of  a  climbing  herb  with  the  habit  of  Cory- 
dalis  claviculata,  but  differing  from  that 
genus  In  having  the  seeds  without  a  stro- 
phlolc  at  the  hilum.  [J  T.  S.] 

PH^DRANASSA  A  genus  of  Amaryl- 
lidacecB,  comprising  a  few  bulbous  plants 
of  Peru  and  Quito.  They  have  broadlsh 
ovate  leaves,  and  terete  scapes  supporting 
an  umbel  of  several  drooping  flowers.  The 
perianth  is  tubular  funnel-shaped,  shorter 
on  the  lower  side,  the  tube  short,  and  the 
limb  nearly  erect,  of  spathulate  convolute 
segments.  There  arc  six  exserted  stamens 
growing  from  the  top  of  the  tube;  a  straight 
style  with  simple  clavate  stigma ;  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  with  the  ovules  crowded 
in  two  rows  in  each  cell.  P.  chloracra  is 
a  very  handsome  plant  with  flowers  up- 
wards of  two  Inches  long,  the  short  tube 
green  and  the  convolute  limb  segments 
purpllsh-ro«e,  tipped  with  green.  [T.  M.] 

PHiENOCARPOUS.  Bearing  a  fruit 
which  has  no  adhesion  with  surrounding 
parts. 

PHiENOGAMOUS.  Having  manifest 
flowers. 

PUMO,  PHAIOS.  Prefixed  to  Greek 
compounds  =  fuscous. 

PH^OCORDYLIS.    Jihopalocnemis. 

PHiEOCYST.  The  name  given  by  De- 
caisne  to  the  Cytoblast. 

PHiEOSTOMA.    Clarkia. 

PHAGNALON.  a  genus  of  the  tribe 
AsterecB  of  Compositce,  readily  recognised 
by  its  habit.    Its  essential  character  is 
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found  in  the  unlserUl  pappus  of  rough 
hairs,  which  are  eight  in  number  in  the 
outer  femaie  florets,  and  ten  in  the  inner 
perfect  ones.  There  are  seventeen  speci  es, 
distributed  chiefly  over  the  Mediterranean 
region,  the  eastern  limit  being  Tibet,  and 
the  western  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands.  They  are  perennial  herbs  with  a 
woody  rootstock,  from  which,  In  roost  spe- 
cies, are  given  off  a  great  number  of  un- 
branched  shoots  about  a  foot  high,  each 
terminating  in  a  single  flower-head,  and 
the  whole  forming  a  compact  rounded  mass. 
The  stems  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  are  clothed  with  white  down, and  the 
flower-heads  generally  contain  many  tubu- 
lar yellow  florets,  but  In  a  few  species  are 
corymbose,  and  purple.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PHAJU8.  The  original  species  upon 
which  this  genus  of  orchids  was  founded 
by  Lourelro  is  a  cultivated  Chinese  plant, 
and  all  the  other  eighteen  or  twenty  since 
added  are  natives  of  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
They  are  tall  erect  mostly  terrestrial 
plants,  with  great  broad  plicate  leaves, and 
radical  leafless  scapes  bearing  a  few  large 
showy  flowers.  Their  sepals  and  petals  are 
nearly  alike,  mostly  spreading,  and  free ; 
the  lip  entire  or  three-lobed,  broad  and 
convolute  round  the  column,  with  the  base 
of  which  it  is  adnate  and  formed  into  a 
spur;  the  column  is  long,  semicylindrl- 
cal,  and  dilated  at  its  apex ;  and  the  anther 
four  or  obsoletely  eight-celled,  and  con- 
taining eight  pollen-masses  attached  In 
fours  to  an  ehistic  membrane.         [A.  8.] 

PHALACR^A.  A  genus  of  CompositcB, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  South  American 
herbs,  nearly  allied  to  Ageratuntt  but  with- 
out any  pappus  to  the  achenes. 

PHAL^NOPSIS.  The  species  of  this 
genus  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  numerous  orchids  known  to  cultivators 
in  this  country.  For  a  long  time  only  a 
single  species  was  known,  but  others  have 
latterly  been  discovered,  all  natives  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  the 
genus  now  contains  about  a  dozen  species. 
They  are  epiphytes,  with  scarcely  any 
stems,  few  broad  thick  leathery  two-ranked 
leaves,  notched  at  the  top,  and  perennial 
racemose  Inflorescence  bearing  numerous 
mostly  large  sliowy  flowers.  These  have 
flatly-spread  free  sepals  and  petals,  the 
latter  of  which  are  much  larger  and  wider 
than  the  former;  a  three-lobed  free  lip 
continuous  with  the  prolonged  base  of  the 
column,  and  furnished  with  a  callosity  at 
its  base ;  a  semiterete  column,  thickened 
upwards ;  and  a  two-celled  anther,  contain- 
ing two  pollen-masses  attached  by  a  strap- 
shaped  caudicle  to  a  cordate  gland.  The 
best-known  species  in  our  gardens,  that 
first  Introduced  from  Manilla,  is  the  one 
referred  to  P.  amabilis  by  Dr.  Lindley,  but 
which  is  now  reported  to  be  not  the  true 
P.  amabilis  of  Blume.  It  has  large  and  very 
thick  tough  dark-green  somewhat  elliptical 
leaves ;  and  a  long  drooping  stalk  bearing 
at  Its  extremity  a  raceme  of  a  dozen  or 


more  large  exceedingly  beautiful  almost 
entirely  pure  white  flowers,  the  only  colour 
about  them  being  some  streaks  and  spots 
of  yellow  and  crimson  on  the  lip,  which  is 
three-lobed,  smaller  than  tlic  petals,  and 
has  two  three-toothed  plates  at  its  base, 
and  two  curious  twisted  tendrils  at  its  tip. 
But  the  most  magnificent  species  of  tbe 
genus  is  P  Schillertana,  which  has  notouly 
beautiful  flowers  but  beautiful  leaves  also, 
the  latter  being  irregularly  mottled  all 
over  with  very  deep  green  upon  a  lighter 
green  ground,  and  the  former  tinged  with 
delicate  pinkish  purple.  At  the  base  of  Its 
lip  there  are  a  couple  of  yellow  callosities, 
and  instead  of  being  furnished  with  ten- 
drils, its  tip  is  prolonged  into  a  pair  of  re- 
curved horns.  [A.  a] 

PHALANGES.  Bundles  of  stamens;  a 
collection  of  several  stamens  joined  more 
or  less  by  their  filaments. 

PHALARIS.  A  genus  of  grasses  of  tbe 
tribe  Phalaridece.  The  Inflorescence  is  in 
close  spike-like  panicles,  tbe  spikelets  witli 
one  perfect  flower,  and  generally  the  rudi- 
ments of  two  Imperfect  ones,  which  latter 
form  minute  scales  between  the  outer 
empty  glumes ;  glumes  two,  carinate ;  pales 
two,  carinate  on  their  backs.  The  score 
or  more  of  described  species  are  mostly 
from  Central  Asia.  P.  canariensvi  supplies 
the  well-known  canary-seed,  so  much  used 
for  singing  cage-birds.  [D.  MJ 

PHALLOIDEI.  A  natural  order  of  gas- 
teromycetous  Fungi^  dlstinguished'by  their 
soft  cellular  receptacle  which  bursts 
through  a  gelatinous  volva,  and  by  the 
sinuous  hymenium  melting  down  with  tbe 
spores  into  an  olivaceous  foetid  semifluid 
mass.  Many  of  the  species  are  extremely 
beautiful,  but  their  beauty  docs  not  com- 
pensate for  their  odious  smell.  A  few  spe- 
cies occur  in  temperate  regions,  but  the 
order  has  Its  maximum  In  tropical  regions, 
or  at  least  In  countries  where  the  thermo- 
meter never  descends  very  low.  The  gela- 
tinous volva  of  one  or  two  species  Is  eaten 
where  better  food  Is  scarce,  and  one,  Ljf  su- 
ms Mokusin,  has  been  prescribed  when 
burnt  as  a  remedy  in  ulcers.      [M.  J.  B.] 

PHALLUS.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
Phalloidei,  a  natural  order  of  Fungi.  The 
pileus  is  conical,  perforated  at  the  apex, 
free  at  the  base,  slightly  wrinkled  or  deeply 
pitted,  and  either  naked  beneath  or  fur- 
nished with  a  free  flounce-like  membrane, 
or  with  a  bell  of  network.  The  species 
are  sometimes  tinted  with  pink  or  scarlet, 
and  those  with  the  network  are  objects  of 
universal  admiration  where  they  occur. 
One  species,  P.  fcetidus.  Is  extremely  com- 
mon In  some  districts  of  England.  It  is  the 
pest  of  the  Kew  pleasure-grounds,  from 
Its  unsightly  form  and  detestable  smell. 
A  doubtful  species,  said  to  have  a  bitter 
odour,  occurs  amongst  sand  on  the  coast 
of  Suffolk.  CynophaUuSf  of  which  we  have 
one  species,  0.  eanimiSt  is  distinguished  by 
its  imperforate  adnate  pUeus.    [M.  J.  B.] 
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PHALLUa  Tbe  peridium  of  certain 
fun  gals. 

PHALOCALLIS.  A  genus  of  Iridacea, 
the  one  species,  P.  plumhea^  having  been 
separated  by  Dean  Herbert  from  Cyphella, 
to  which  it  was  first  referred ;  and  charac- 
terised by  its  short  two-lobed  transverse 
stigmas,  which  have  the  two  outer  crests 
petaloid  and  the  inner  scarcely  perceptible ; 
and  by  its  thin-skinned  apparently  inde- 
hjscent  fruit,  and  nearly  flat  thin-edged 
seeds.  The  plant  has  a  slender  stem,  a 
yard  or  more  high,  furnished  with  distant 
sword-shaped  plicate  leaves,  and  bearing 
upon  its  summit  a  solitary  widely  expanded 
lead-coloured  flower,  tinged  with  yellow  in 
the  centre,  about  thi-ee  inches  across,  and 
so  fugacious  that  it  lasts  only  a  few  hours, 
expanding  before  sunrise  and  dying  away 
by  noon.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  [A.  S.3 

PHANEROGAMOUS.  The  same  as  Fba>- 
nogamous.  The  term  Phanerogamiat  or 
Ph4Bnoffamia,  is  applied  to  flowering  plants 
in  contradistinction  to  Cryptogamia,  the 
name  applied  to  flowerless  plants. 

PHANES,  PHANERO&  In  Greek  com- 
pounds =  manifest. 

PH  ARBITIS.  A  genus  of  showy  annual 
twining  plants,  belonging  to  the  Convolmi- 
lacea,  and  allied  to  ConvolvuXus^  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  three-celled 
capsules.  P.  hederacea  (Uatron  de  Michaia 
of  French  horticulturists)  is  a  pretty  plant 
with  numerous  clear  azure-blue  flowers  of 
a  satiny  texture,  sometimes  described  un- 
der the  name  of  Jpomaea  hederacea.  P.  hia- 
pida,  known  also  as  Convolvnlua  nu^or,  has 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  large  white,  pur- 
ple, blue,  rose,  or  variegated  flowers  grow- 
ing in  clusters  three  to  flve  together  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  above  species  are 
grown  in  the  open  air,  but  most  of  the 
others  require  protection.  [0.  A.  J.] 

PHARNACEUM.  A  genus  of  CaryophyU 
laeeie,  of  the  tribe  MollvginetBt  from  the 
Ospc  of  Good  Hope,  consisting  of  small 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  with  slender 
usually  terete  or  filiform  bristle-pointed 
leaves,  alternate  l>elow,  and  forminga  coma 
above,  with  fringed  stipules.  The  cymes 
are  compound,  the  terminal  ones  stalked, 
the  axillary  often  sessile,  but  sometimes 
the  flowers  are  umbellate  or  solitary ;  calyx 
flve-parted,  often  coloured ;  petals  none  ; 
stamens  five,  rarely  six  or  seven;  styles 
three;  capsule  three>valved,  three-celled, 
many-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PHART7S.  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Oryzea,  The  inflorescence  is  in  soli- 
tary spiked  or  compound  panicles ;  male 
and  female  flowers  separate,  the  males 
slightly  stalked,  the  females  sessile.  Steu- 
del  describes  six  species,  which  are  large 
broad-leaved  grasses,  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica. [D.  M.] 

PHASCEiE.  A  natural  order  of  acro- 
carpous mosses,  distinguished  by  the  cap- 
sule being  mostly  nearly  sessile,  having  no 
proper  lid,  and  therefore  not  oi)ening  by  a 


horizontal  fissure  like  other  mosses.  Al- 
most all  the  species  are  small  and  insigni- 
ficant annuals,  though  not  without  in- 
terest to  the  botanist.  Archidium  differs 
in  its  perennial  growth,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  Its  large  angular  spores.  Fot'/ea, 
which  is  also  perennial,  has  a  large  hooded 
long-beaked  veil,and  a  persistent  columella, 
and  has  somewhat  the  habit  of  Splachnum. 
The  only  European  species  grows,  like  most 
SplacltnideoBt  on  dung.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PHA8CUM.  A  genus  of  annual  mosses 
with  an  indehiscent  capsule  and  fugacious 
columella.  The  species  arc  for  the  most 
part  stemless,  and  sometimes  are  of  such 
rapid  growth  that  the  plant  passes  through 
every  stage  before  the  original  germinating 
threads  have  vanished.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  divided  by  authors  into 
several  distinct  families.  Their  favourite 
place  of  growth  Is  exposed  fields  and  wall- 
tops.  They  are  rather  plants  of  the  plsins 
than  of  the  mountains.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PHASEOLUS.  A  genus  of  LeguminoscB, 
of  the  suborder  Papilioruuea,  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  carina  or  lower  petal  of  the 
corolla  terminating  in  a  long  spirally-twist- 
ed point.  It  consists  of  annuals,  or  herba- 
ceous perennials,  with  the  rootstock  often 
tuberous, and  having  annual  stems,  either 
erect  and  short  or  more  frequently  twining. 
The  leaves  have  usually  three  leafiets,  the 
lateral  ones  inserted  on  the  common  stalk 
at  some  distance  from  the  terminal  one ; 
the  flowers  are  two  or  three  together,  on 
knot-like  protuberances,  along  axillary  pe- 
duncles, and  often  very  showy.-  The  calyx 
is  campanulate  with  four  or  flve  teeth; 
the  stamens  dladelphous,  one  free  and  the 
other  nine  united  in  a  sheath ;  and  the  pod 
straight  or  slightly  curved,  containing  se- 
veral seeds  which  are  usually  more  or  less 
flattened.  There  are  nearly  flfty  species 
known,  nstives  of  hot  climates,  especially 
of  Southern  and  Central  America,  with  a 
few  dispersed  over  Africa,  Southern  Asia, 
and  the  Southern  States  of  North  America. 

Amongst  them  many  have  been  long  and 
generally  cultivated  for  human  food,  and  a 
few  for  ornament.  The  most  remarkable 
are  P.  vulgarUt  the  Kidney  or  French  Bean 
or  Haricot,  of  uncertain  origin,  probably 
Asiatic,  the  most  generally  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  other  temperate  climates. 
Amidst  a  number  of  varieties  or  races, 
often  described  as  species,  it  may  always 
be  known  by  its  few-flowered  peduncles, 
and  by  the  ovate  striate  bracts  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx.  P.  multijlorua  (,coccineti$),  the 
Scarlet  Runner,  a  native  of  Mexico,  has  a 
thick  tuberous  rootstock,  and  snnual  twin- 
ing stems,  showy  scarlet  or  white  flowers, 
numerous  on  the  peduncles,  and  rough 
pods.  P.  Ivnatiu  is  apparently  wild  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
so  generally  cultivated  In  hot  climates 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  Its  origin. 
In  Europe  it  is  unknown,  being  too  tender 
for  our  climate.  It  Is  much  like  the  Com- 
mon French  Bean  in  general  a8i>ect,  but 
the  flowers  are  much  smaller  and  more 
numerous ;  and  the  pod  is  flat,  short,  broad, 
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and  BOTRCwhat  crescent-shaped,  with  only 
two  or  three  seeds.  P.  perennia,  common 
In  the  Northern  States  of  North  America, 
Is  very  near  P.  lunatrUt  hat  with  a  narrower 
pod  :  it  does  not  appear  to  be  cultivated. 
P.  Ifaa:,  of  which  P.  Mungo  is  a  variety,  is 
a  native  of  tropical  Asia,  and  is  much  culti- 
vated in  India  and  some  parts  of  Africa ; 
like  P.  wJgaris,  it  is  dwarf  and  erect  or 
twining,  but  is  very  hairy  with  large  sti- 
pules ;  and  the  narrow  nearly  cylindrical 
hanging  pod  is  very  hairy ;  the  seeds  are 
small,  and  the  flowers  insignificant.  P. 
semiereetiu,  a  common  maritime  species  In 
tropical  countries,  especially  America,  be- 
longs to  a  section  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  wings  or  lateral  petals  of  the 
corolla.  P.  triunllensis  is  a  showy  species 
with  large  variegated  flowers  often  trans- 
mitted as  wild  or  cultivated  from  India 
as  well  as  from  many  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. P.  Caracalla,  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  Brazil,  is  often  grown  under  the  name 
of  Oaracol  In  the  gardens  of  South  Ame- 
rica, Southern  Europe,  and  sometimes 
in  India,  for  its  large  showy  and  sweet- 
seen  ted  flowers.  In  all,  the  petals  are  twist- 
ed at  the  top  with  the  carina  into  a  cork- 
screw. Some  other  kidney-beans  cultivated 
In  hot  countries,  and  formerly  referred  to 
PJiaseoltu  or  Dolichos,  now  form  the  genus 
VigruL 

The  Common  Kidney  Bean,  P.  vulgaris, 
not  unfreauently  called  the  French  Bean, 
Is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in  1507— 
although  by  some  writers  it  Is  believed  to 
have  been  first  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands about  the  year  1500,  when  the  taste 
for  gardening  began  to  revive  in  England. 
The  whole  plant  is  slightly  pubescent,  with 
leaves  composed  of  three  oval  pointed  leaf- 
lets, having  angular  footstalks,  knotted 
at  the  base,  and  small  stipules.  The  flowers 
are  axillary,  clustered,  white, rose,  or  lilac 
The  legume  or  pod  is  from  three  to  six  inch- 
es or  more  In  length,  compressed  and  pen- 
dulous, terminating  in  a  small  sharp  point. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  Kidney 
Beans  is  that  given  by  Pliny.who  calls  them 
Phaaeoli,  and  says  the  pod  is  to  be  eaten 
with  the  seed.  Several  kindsappear  to  have 
been  known  to  Gerarde  In  1500;  and  since 
that  time  cultivation  has  produced  nume- 
rous varieties,  which,  although  similar  to 
one  another  In  appearance,  are  very  dif- 
ferent In  habit.  Some  are  termed  runners, 
from  having  stems  which  twine  round 
stakes  six  or  eight  feet  high  for  support; 
others  are  dwarf  and  bushy,  while  many 
hold  a  middle  place  between  the  two.  Of 
some  of  these  again  the  young  green  pods 
arc  eaten— of  others  the  seeds ;  while  in  a 
third  division  both  pod  and  seed  may  be 
used  until  nearly  arrived  at  maturity.  In 
this  country  it  is  the  green  pods  in  a  young 
state  which  are  most  valued,  and  when 
properly  dressed  they  are  highly  esteemed 
as  a  wholesome  and  excellent  vegetable. 
On  the  Continent  the  ripe  seeds,  under  the 
name  of  Haricots,  are  much  used  by  cooks 
In  the  composition  of  a  dish  so  called,  as 
well  as  for  a  variety  of  soups  and  stews ; 
and  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  they  are 


well  known  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  i 
food  of  the  people  during  Lent.  "When 
very  young  the  green  pods  are  frequently 
preserved  as  a  pickle  by  themselves,  snd 
also  form  an  Ingredient  in  'mixed'  pickles. 
The  Scarlet  Runner  Bean,  P.  muU^hnu, 
Is  usually  considered  to  be  a  half-hardy 
annual,  and  Is  treated  as  such,  although  in 
reality  It  is  a  tender  perennial  having 
tuberous  roots  which  may  be  taken  up  and 
preserved  during  winter  for  planting  In 
spring.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  Is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1633.  Although  Bpeciflcally  distinct  from 
P.  vuigariit,  yet  in  foliage  and  general  ^>- 
pearance  it  differs  but  little  from  some  of 
the  varieties  of  that  species.  The  whole 
plant  is  slightly  pubescent,  of  a  twining 
habit,  and  if  supported  will  climb  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  flowers 
are  produced  In  solitary  racemes,  about  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  and  arranged  In  pairs 
with  bracts  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
calyx.  They  are  very  handsome,  the  upper 
;  part,  or  standard,  being  scarlet,  while  the 
'  wings  and  keel  are  of  a  pale  red  or  rose- 
colour.  The  pods  are  pendulous,  not  quite 
;  so  long  as  those  of  the  Common  Kidney 
Bean,  but  broader,  compressed  and  more 
succulent,  with  a  rougher  surface. 
I  As  a  culinary  vegetable,  the  Scarlet  Run- 
I  ner  Is  much  esteemed,  and  occupies  a  place 
In  almost  every  garden— more  particularly 
In  that  of  the  cottager,  where  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  It  Is  not  only  one  of 
Its  greatest  ornaments,  but  is  also  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  useful  vegetables 
the  cottager  can  possibly  cultivate.  The 
young  green  pods  are  dressed  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Kidney  Bean.  It  Is 
!  worthy  of  notice  that  the  roots  are  narcotic 
and  poisonous.  [W.  B.  B.] 

PHAUM.  An  Indian  and  Mauritian  name 
for  AngrcBCum  fragrana. 


PHEASANrS-EYE. 
and  A.  atUtimnalis, 


Adonis   astiviilis. 


PHEASANT-WOOD.  The  same  as  Par- 
tridge-wood. 

PHEBALIITM.  A  name  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  phibalef,  a 
myrtle,  in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of 
some  of  the  species.  The  genus  Is  included 
among  IZii^oce^e, and  consists  of  small  trees 
or  shrubs,  natives  of  extratropical  New 
Holland.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  clothed 
with  star-shaped  hairs,  or  silvery  or  red- 
dish scales.  The  flower-stalks  are  axillary 
or  terminal,  arranged  In  an  umbellate  or 
corymbose  manner ;  flowers  small,  with 
an  entire  or  more  or  less  flve-cleft  calyx  ; 
petals  Ave  lance-shaped,  longer  than  the 
sepals ;  stamens  ten,  longer  than  the  petals, 
five  shorter  than  the  remaining  flve ;  ovary 
flve-lobed  on  a  short  stalk,  with  flve  com- 
partments each  containing  two  oviiles,  one 
ascending,  the  other  pendent ;  styles  flve, 
confluent,  with  a  flve-furrowed  stigma. 
Fruit  of  five  twovalved  one-seeded  fol- 
licles. [M.  T.  MJ 

PHEGOPTERIS.   The  name  now  some- 
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times  applied  to  a  large  group  of  Polypo- 
diunit  in  which  the  fronds.  Instead  of  being 
articulated  vrith  a  rhizome  as  in  P.  mdgare, 
are  continuous  and  adherent  to  a  caudez, 
which  may  be  either  short  and  erect  as  in 
P.  alpestre,  or  elongated  and  creeping  as  in 
P.  Dryopteris.  Usually  the  sori  are  medial 
on  the  free  veins.  Generally  speaking,  the 
habit  of  growth  is  that  of  Lastrea.  [T.  M.] 

PHELIP^A.  A  genus  of  Orobancha- 
tea,  resembling  the  broomrapes  In  habit, 
and  distinerulshed  mainly  by  the  tubular 
calyx,  which  is  furnished  with  two  or  three 
bracts,  and  by  the  capsule  opening  at  the 
top  instead  of  the  side.  The  genus  thus 
characterised  will  include  two  British 
species  of  Broomrape— Oro&ancA«  ccerulea 
and  O.  ramosa,  [C.  A.  J.J 

PHENACOSPBRMUM.  Endllcher  has 
proposed  to  constitute  under  this  name  a 
genus  of  Musacece,  comprising  certain  spe- 
cies from  tropical  America,  which  resemble 
Heliconia  in  general  appearance.  The  flow- 
ers are  not  known,  but  the  fruit  is  capsular, 
and  contains  numerous  seeds  arranged  in 
several  rows.  From  the  allied  genus  Ror 
vencUa  it  is  dlstlngruished  by  its  somewhat 
globular  seeds,  which  are  attached  by 
means  of  a  long  stiff  funicle  or  umbilical 
cord,  which  breaks  up  into  a  flbrous  tow- 
like aril  overlying  or  concealing  the  seed; 
hence  perhaps  the  name,  from  the  Greek 
phenaXf  an  impostor.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHILADELPHACEuE.  {Syringaa.')  A 
natural  order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  grossal  alliance  of 
epigynous  Exogens.  Calyx  valvate  with  a 
persistent  limb ;  petals  alternate  with  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  equal  to  them 
In  number,  imbricate ;  stamens  indefinite ; 
ovary  adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; 
styles  distinct ;  stigmas  four  to  ten ;  ovules 
attached  to  a  central  placenta.  Fruit  a  four 
to  ten-celled  capsule,  free  above,  with  in- 
definite scobiform  pendulous  seeds,  with 
a  loose  membranous  arlllus.  Shrubs  with 
deciduous  opposite  exstlpulate  leaves 
without  dots;  fiowers  usually  In  tricho- 
tomous  cymes.  They  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  of  North  America,  Japan, 
and  India.  They  have  no  marked  proper- 
ties. The  flowers  of  Philadelphiu  corona- 
riua  (Syringa)  have  a  peculiar  sweetish 
odour  due  to  the  presence  of  an  oil,  which 
to  some  persons  Is  overpowering  and  dis- 
agreeable. Deuizia  scabra  has  a  scurfy 
matter  on  its  leaves,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  beautiful 
stellate  hairs.  There  are  five  genera.  In- 
cluding twenty-seven  species.  Examples : 
Philadelphus,  Deutzia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PHILADELPHUS.  A  genus  of  shrubs 
better  known  by  the  names  Syringa  and 
Mock  Orange,  giving  name  to  the  order 
Philadelphaceo!,  and  distinguished  from 
Deutzia  by  having  four  petals.  P.  coronor 
ritis  is  the  large  bushy  shrub  so  common 
in  shrubberies  and  cottage  gardens,  and 
remarkable  In  early  summer  for  Its  terminal 
tufts  of  large  creamy-white  flowers  having 
a  powerful  odour,  which  at  a  distance  is 


thought  to  resemble  that  of  orange-flow- 
ers; and  known  also  by  the  flavour  of  its 
leaves,  which  is  precisely  that  of  cucum- 
bers. The  terminal  flower  In  each  tuft, 
it  should  be  observed,  has  five  petals. 
Other  species  with  scentless  flowers  are 
less  frequently  cultivated.  French,  Serin- 
gat;  GermaUt  P/ei/eTutratieh.      [C.  A.J] 

PHILARIA.    (Fr.)    PhUtyrea. 

PHILESIACE^  (PMlegiads.)  A  natural 
order  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  class  of  Dictyogens.  They 
are  nearly  allied  to  Roxburghiacea^  from 
which  they  differ  In  their  trlmerous  sym- 
metry, parietal  placentae,  and  orthotropal 
ovules.  Most  authors  include  them  In  that 
order.  They  are  natives  of  Chill,  and  com- 
prise the  genera  Philesia  and  Lapageria, 
each  with  a  single  species.         [J.  H.  B.] 

PHILESIA  bttxifolia,  the  Pepino  of  Val- 
dlvla,  is  a  small  evergreen  box-leaved  erect 
shrub,  native  of  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  South  America,  from  Valdlvla  to  Magel- 
haens'  Straits,  bearing  an  abundance  of 
large  beautiful  drooping,  somewhat  bell- 
shaped,  bright  rose-red,  rather  waxy  flow- 
ers. By  some  botanists  it  is  referred  to 
Smilacece,  while  others  place  it  and  the  ap- 
parently closely  allied  genus  Lapageria  in 


Philesia  bnxifolia. 
a  separate  order,  styled  PhUegiaeeee.  It  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  cha- 
racterlsed  by  having  a  small  three-leaved 
calyx  and  a  large  three-petaled  corolla,  mo- 
nadelphous  stamens,  and  an  obscurely 
three-lobed  stigma.  In  habit  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  Lapageria,  being  an  erect  stiff 
shrub  Instead  of  a  scrambling  climber, 
and  having  pennlnerved  in  place  of  flve- 
nerved  leaves.  [A.  S.] 

PHILIBERTIA.   SarcostemnuL 

PHILIPPIA.  A  genus  of  heathworts, 
having  eight  stamens  partly  adherent  to 
each  other,  and  a  four-celled  four-valved 
seed-vessel,  containing  many  seeds.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  Madagascar, 
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and  Mauritius.  Tbey  are  shrubs,  having 
the  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or  six ;  and 
the  flowers  small  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  [G.  D.] 

PHILIPPODENDRON.  A  name  given 
by  Polteau,  in  honour  of  King  Louls-Phl- 
lippe,  to  a  little  tortuous  shrub  cultivated 
in  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  then 
believed  to  have  been  of  Nepalese  origin, 
and  to  be  the  type  of  a  new  natural  order. 
A  further  investigation  has.  however, 
proved  it  to  be  the  Plagianthug  b^ttiZmus, 
a  malvaceous  plant  from  New  Zealand. 

PHILLTREA.  Evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees  introduced  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  commonly  planted  in 
shrubberies  and  parks  where  it  is  desired 
to  have  a  mass  of  foliage  in  winter.  Many 
species  and  varieties  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  all  of  which  agree  in  having  ob- 
long more  or  less  serrated  opposite  leaves, 
and  inconspicuous  greenish-white  flowers 
growing  in  axillary  clusters.  They  belong 
to  the  order  OleactcB,  and  are  closely  allied 
to  the  olive,  but  bear  a  globose  berry.  The 
species  most  commonly  grown  are  P.  UOi- 
folia,  P.  media,  and  P.  angugti/olia,  from 
which  numerous  varieties  have  been  de- 
rived. The  Phlllyreas  with  hollies  and 
yews  were  formerly  much  employed  as  sub- 
jects for  the  topiary  art ;  but  they  are  now 
mostly  allowed  to  retain  their  natural  habit. 
— ,  CAPE.    Cassine  capengia.       [C.  A.J.J 

PHILODENDRON.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  plants  of  tlie  family  Aracece, 
They  have  mostly  scrambling  stems,  which 
attach  themseh'es  to  the  trunks  of  trees, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  The  leaves 
are  large,  often  irregularly  lobed,  the  blades 
attached  to  the  stalk  by  a  kind  of  joint,  and 


-^m^. 


Philodendron  Simsit. 

the  veins  very  small  and  densely  crowded. 
The  spathc  opens  after  the  fertilisation  of 
the  flowers,  and  falls  ofF  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  The  spadix  is  nearly  of  the  same  size 
as  thespathe,  wholly  covered  with  flowers, 
the  abortive  ones  being  placed  below  the 
stamens ;  anthers  sessile,  opening  at  the 
summit ;  ovary  many-celled, with  numerous 


ovules  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  each 
compartment  by  means  of  long  threads. 
Several  species  are  in  cultivation  as  stove 
plants.  [M.  T  M.] 

PHILOOL088A.  A  decumbent  Peruvian 
herb,  with  yellow  radiating  flower-heads, 
constituting  a  genus  of  Compositce,  of  the 
trilie  Helianthece.  It  is  technically  placed 
near  Callioptis,  but  difllers  at  first  sight  by 
the  ranch  more  numerous  narrow  llgulate 
ray-flurets.  The  branches  of  the  style  are 
also  very  hispid. 

PHILOGTNE.  OneofHaworth'sspurfooB 
genera  of  amaryllids,  of  which  he  described 
eight  species,  all  founded  upon  well-known 
varieties  of  Nareis8tu  odorut,  the  sweet- 
smelling  Narcissna.  [A.  8.J 

PHILOTHECA.  A  genus  of  Rvtaeem, 
consisting  of  heath-like  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  eastern  extratropical  parts  of  Austra- 
lia. The  leaves  are  linear,  and  the  flower- 
stalks  axillary  and  terminal,  solitary  with 
small  scale-like  bracts.  The  calyx  is  five- 
parted  ;  petals  five,  stalked,  much  longer 
than  the  sepals ;  stamens  ten,  those  oppo- 
site the  petals  shorter  than  the  rest ;  the 
filaments  hairy  above,  and  combined  below 
Into  a  smooth  tube ;  ovary  on  a  short  stalk, 
flve-lobed,  the  styles  combined  into  one. 
Fruit  of  five  two-valved  capsules  or  fol- 
licles, each  with  one  seed.  P.  aiistralis, 
with  red  fiowers,  is  grown  as  an  ornamen- 
tal shrub  In  greenhouses.  The  name  should 
be  more  correctly  Psiloiheca,  from  the 
Greek  pailoa,  smooth.  In  allusion  to  the 
smooth  sheath  or  tube  formed  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  M.3 

PHILYDRACE^  {Waterworts.^  A  na- 
tural order  of  petalold  monocotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  xyrldal  alliance  of 
Endogens,  They  are  closely  allied  to  Xyrir 
dacece,  and  differ  chlefiy  in  the  want  of  an 
outer  perianth,  in  the  inner  perianth  being 
two-leaved,  in  having  three  stamens,  two- 
abortive,  and  in  the  embrj'o  being  large  in 
the  axis  of  the  albumen.  The  flowers  have 
spathaceous  bracts ;  the  roots  are  fibrous, 
the  stem  simple,  leafy  and  often  woolly, 
and  the  leaves  ensiform  and  sheathlni?  at 
the  base.  They  are  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, Cochin  China,  and  China.    [J.  H.  B.J 

PHILYDRUM.  The  type  of  the  PhUy- 
dracece,  and  comprising  a  single  species, 
native  of  wet  marshy  places  in  China  and 
Australia.  This  plant,  P.  lanugtnoaum,  is 
an  erect  annual  attaining  a  height  of  two 
to  three  feet,  with  lance-shaped  leaves  di- 
lated at  the  base,  covered  (as  also  are  the 
outer  portions  of  the  perianth,  and  the 
capsules)  with  dense  woolly  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  placed  on  long  spikes, 
and  protected  by  sheathing  bracts.  The 
genus  is  distlngrulshed  from  HeUsria,  the 
only  other  genus  of  the  order,  by  the  an- 
thers, whose  cells  are  somewhat  spiral, 
and  by  the  placentas  of  the  fruit,  which 
are  two-lobed  and  recurved,  bearing  the 
numerous  seeds  on  the  outer  surface.  The 
seeds,  moreover,  are  marked  externally 
with  spiral  strlations,  and  have  a  Uttle  cap- 
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like  process  at  one  end.  The  genns  deriveg 
Its  name  from  the  localities  in  which  the 
species  is  found. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  consist  of  a  yel- 
low perianth  in  two  segments,  and  three 
stamens— one  fertile  opposite  the  lower 
segment  of  the  perianth,  two  sterile  and  pe- 
taloid.  Dr.  Llndley  describes  the  flower  as 
wanting  the  calyx,  and  having  a  two-leaved 
corolla ;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  upper 
segment  is  frequently  notched,  and  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  veins  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stamens,  it  seems  preferable  to 
consider  the  parts  of  the  perianth  as  con- 
stituting a  calyx  rather  than  a  corolla. 
The  leaves  are  equitant,  spongy  within,  and 
with  partitions  of  star-shaped  cells.  The 
structure  of  the  flower-stalk  is  like  that  of 
an  Exogen  rather  than  an  Endogen,  being 
cellular  on  the  outside  and  in  the  centre, 
while  between  the  two  layers  a  perfect 
circle  of  woody  tissue  occurs.  The  pollen- 
grains  are  round,  and  cohere  in  groups  of 
four.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHLEBODITTM.  One  of  the  net-veined 
genera  separated  from  Polypodium,  with 
which  it  agrees  entirely  in  respect  to  the 
fructiflcation.  The  veins  are  reticulated, 
with  free  included  veinlets,  which  are  ex- 
current  ;  and  the  sort  are  placed  on  the 
converging  apices  of  two  or  more  of  these 
veinlets  occupying  an  elongated  areole,  the 
costal  areole  being  transverse  and  void. 
The  typical  species  is  P.  aurmm.   [T.  M.] 

PHLEBOMORPHA.'  The  mycelium  of 
certain  fungals. 

PHLET7M.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Agrostidece.  The  inflores- 
cence is  mostly  In  oval  splke-llke  panicles ; 
glumes  boat-shaped,  keeled,  with  short 
awns  at  their  points ;  pales  or  Inner  glumes 
shorter  than  the  outer,  with  a  short  awn 
on  the  back.  Of  this  genus  fourteen  species 
have  been  described  by  authors,  most  of 
which  belong  to  Northern  Europe.  P.  pro- 
tetue  is  the  Cat's-tail  or  Timothy  Grass  of 
agriculturists,  and  a  very  valuable  species, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  produc- 
tive among  British  grasses.  This  species 
is  the  badge  of  the  Sutherlands.  P.  alpi- 
num.  is  an  Alpine  plant,  and  only  found  in 
one  or  two  localities  on  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains, at  great  elevations.  [D.  M.] 

PHLGBUM.  The  cellular  layer  of  bark 
below  the  epidermis. 

PHLOMIS.  A  genius  of  the  labiate  or- 
der, having  the  border  of  the  calyx  entire 
or  three-toothed,  and  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla short,  the  upper  lip  compressed,  entire 
or  notched,  and  the  lower  three-cleft  and 
spreading.  The  species  are  herbs  and 
shrubs,  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  wrinkled  leaves,  and  flowers 
yellow,  white,  or  purple.  Several  have  been 
long  known  as  garden  plants.  The  name 
Is  adopted  from  one  used  by  ancient  Greek 
writers.  [G.  D.] 

PHLOX.  Favourite  showy  herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  perennial,  belonging  to  the 
PoUmoniaeecet  and  distinguished  by  the  fol- 


lowing characters :- calyx  deeply  flve-clef  t ; 
corolla  salver-shaped,  with  an  elongated 
tube  and  wedge-shaped  segments,  which  are 
twisted  before  expansion ;  stamens  five,  in- 
serted above  the  middle  of  the  tulie ;  cells 
of  the  capsule  one-seeded.  Most  of  the 
species  agree  in  sending  up  rod-like  un- 
branched  stems,  one  to  four  feet  high,  with 
opposite  undivided  leaves,  and  terminal 
panicles  of  handsome  flowers,  which  are 
white,  blue,  some  shade  of  red.  or  varie- 
gated. They  are  all  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  many  species  have  been  so  long 
cultivated  and  hybridised  that  their  spe- 
cific names  have  given  place  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  names  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  horticulturists.  P.  Drum- 
vumdi,  an  annual  species.  Is  among  the 
most  showy  of  the  family,  and  from  its  low 
habit,  and  profusirm  of  flowers  of  many 
hues,  is  deservedly  popular.  German, 
Flammmblume.  [C.  A.  J.J 

PHOBEROS.   Seolopta. 

PHCENIOEOUS.  Pure  lively  red,  with  a 
mixture  of  carmine  and  scarlet. 

I  PHCENIX.  With  the  exception  of  two 
'  species  found  in  South-eastern  Africa,  this 
'  genus  of  palms,  of  which  about  a  dozen 
I  species  are  known,  is  conflned  to  Northern 
'  Africa  and  tropical  Asia,  extending  as  far 
east  as  Hong  Kong.  As  a  genus  It  is  readily 
,  distinguished  by  its  pinnate  leaves  from 
the  other  genera  of  the  tribe  Corypheaf 
which  is  characterised  by  the  flowers  pos- 
sessing three  distinct  ovaries.  Some  spe- 
cies have  scarcely  any  trunk,  while  others 
(as  the  Date  Palm)  rise  to  a  great  height, 
and  have  their  trunks  thickly  covered  with 
the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  The  flower-spikes 
grow  out  from  amongst  the  leaves  and 
bear  flowers  of  one  sex  only,  the  two  sexes 
being  upon  distinct  trees.  Both  kinds  have 
a  cui>-shaped  three-toothed  calyx,  and  a 
corolla  of  three  petals  with  their  edges 
valvate  in  the  male,  and  overlapping  In 
the  female ;  the  former  containing  usually 
six  (very  rarely  three  or  nine)  stamens, 
with  hardly  any  filaments  and  narrow  erect 
anthers,  and  the  latter  three  distinct 
ovaries  with  sessile  hooked  stigmas.  Only 
one  of  the  ovaries,  however,  comes  to  per- 
fection, and  ripens  into  a  one-seeded  fleshy 
fruit,  the  seed  being  composed  of  homy 
albumen  with  a  groove  down  the  front  and 
tlie  embryo  placed  at  the  back. 

The  Date  Palm,  P.  dactylifera^  is  culti- 
vated in  immense  quantities  all  over  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  and  more  sparingly 
in  Western  Asia  and  Southern  Europe ;  and 
In  some  of  these  countries  its  fruit,  though 
only  known  by  us  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
affords  the  principal  food  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants,  and  likewise 
of  the  various  domestic  animals,— dogs, 
horses,  and  camels  being  alike  partial  to 
it.  The  tree  usually  grows  about  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  high,  and  lives  to  a  gfeat  age, 
trees  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  years 
old  continuing  to  produce  their  annual 
crop  of  dates.  Numerous  varieties  are  re- 
cognised by  the  Arabs  and  distinguished 
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hy  different  names,  accordingr  to  their 
shape,  size,  quality,  and  time  of  ripening 
The  fruit,  however,  is  not  the  only  valu- 
able part  of  this  widely  dispersed  tree, for, 
as  with  the  cocoaruat  tree,  nearly  every 
part  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  The 
huts  of  the  poorer  classes  are  entirely  con- 
structed of  its  leaves ;  the  fibre  (It/)  sur- 
round! ngr  the  bases  of  their  stalks  is  used 
for  making  ropes  and  coarse  cloth,  the 
stalks  themselves  for  crates,  baskets, 
brooms,  walking-sticks,  &c.,  and  the  wood 
for  building  substantial  houses;  the  heart 
of  young  leaves  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable ;  the 
sap  affords  an  intoxicating  beverage  (lagbi), 
though  to  obtain  it  the  tree  Is  destroyed; 
and  even  the  hard  and  apparently  useless 
stones  are  ground  into  food  for  camels. 


Phoenix  dactylifera. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  that  the  Date  was 
probably  the  Palm  which  supplied  the 
•  branches  of  palm-trees '  mentioned  by  St. 
John  (xii.  13)  as  having  been  carried  by 
the  people  who  went  to  meet  Christ  on  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  from 
which  Palm-Sunday  takes  its  name. 

P.  sylvestris,  called  the  Wild  Date.  Is  sup- 
posed by  some  authors  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  cultivated  date.  It  is  common  all  over 
India,  and,  like  the  last,  attains  a  consider- 
able height.  Large  quantities  of  toddy  or 
palm-wine  are  obtained  from  it,  but  the 
Asiatics,  more  skilful  than  the  Africans, 
obtain  it  by  merely  cutting  off  the  young 
flower-spike,  by  which  means  they  do  not 
destroy  the  tree  Date-sugar,  so  exten- 
sively used  in  India,  Is  made  by  simply  boil- 
ing the  toddy.  TA.  8.J 

PH(ENOOOMA.  A  generic  name  pro- 
posed by  D.  Don  for  the  Helichrpswn  pro- 
li/erum,  a  Cape  species  which  differs  from 
the  others  in  the  central  florets  of  the 
head  being  males  only  and  not  hermaphro- 
dite. It  is  a  rather  showy  everlasting, 
with  very  small  granular  clustered  leaves, 
and  large  solitary  terminal  flower-heads, 
having  an  involucre  of  many  rows  of 
scales,  the  outer  of  which  are  short  and 


appressed,  and  the  inner  long  radiating 
shiny  and  of  a  beautiful  rose-purple  colour.  | 
The  tubular  flve-toothed  florets  are  seated 
upon  a  naked  receptacle.  The  pappus  cobt 
sists  of  a  single  row  of  rough  bristles, 
those  of  the  male  club-shaped,  and  th(»e 
of  the  female  variously  cohering.  [A.  6  ] 

PHOLIDIA.  A  genus  of  MyaponuxeB^ 
containing  two  species  from  New  Holland. 
They  are  shrubs  with  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  on  very  short  solitary  axillary  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  Is  deeply  flve-clefe, 
undergoing  no  change  In  fruiting;  the  co- 
rolla is  funnel-shaped,  with  an  unegaally 
flve-lobed  spreading  limb;  there  are  four 
dldynamons  Included  stamens,  with  cres- 
cent-shaped anthers ;  and  the  ovary  Is  ob> 
long  and  four-celled,  with  a  capiute  eniai^ 
glnate  stigma.  The  drupe  has  a  four- 
celled  and  four-seeded  stone.         [W.  G3 

PHOLIDOTA.  A  tropical  Asiatic  genus 
of  orchids,  the  several  species  of  .which  are 
all  epiphytes  either  with  pseudobulbs  or 
fleshy  jointed  rhizomes,  and  having  pliciue 
leaves,  and  terminal  usually  imbricated  and 
two-ranked  drooping  flower-spikes.  Its 
flowers  have  equal  distinct  sepals ;  smaller 
petals ;  a  concave  entire  or  three-lobed  lip 
parallel  with  the  column,  which  is  semi- 
cylindrical  or  winged ;  and  a  two-lipped 
two  or  four^valved  anther,  containing  four 
distinct  globose  pollen-masses.       [A.  S.J 

PHOLIOTA.  A  subgenus  of  Agarietu 
belonging  to  the  series  with  brown  or 
ferruginous  spores,  and  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  a  distinct  woven  veil,  form- 
ing a  ring  on  the  stem.  One  or  two  are  «»- 
culent,  amongst  which  A,  pudicua  is  much 
esteemed  in  Italy.  A.  mtOabUia  Is  some- 
times confounded  with  the  German  Stock- 
schwamm,  A.  melleus,  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  It  Is  wholesome.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PHORADENDRON.  An  extensive  genus 
of  LorantkacecBf  confined  to  the  New  World, 
but  extending  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil.  It  has  dioecious  or  moncscious 
flowers :  the  males  with  a  trifid  perianth, 
and  transversely  two-celled  anthers  open- 
ing by  pores  or  vertical  slits  (sometimes 
one-celled  ones  by  confluence) ;  and  the 
females  with  a  three-lobed  perianth,  and 
sessile  obtuse  stigma.  The  numerous  spe- 
cies are  parasitic  usually  leafy  shrubs,  and 
have  catkin-like  jointed  spikes  of  sessile 
immersed  flowers.  One,  which  grows  on 
elms  and  hickories  in  the  United  States,  is 
known  as  the  American  Mistleto,   [A.  S.] 

PHORANTHIUM.  The  receptacle  of 
Composites. 

PHORMIUM.  The  four  species  which 
have  at  different  times  been  ascribed  to 
this  genus  of  JMZiocea  are  now  combined 
Into  one  variable  species,  P.  tenax,  the  New- 
Zealand  Flax,  which  is  confined  to  New  , 
Zealand  and  Norfblk  Island,  This  plant  ' 
forms  large  tufts,  and  has  sword-shaped 
leaves  growing  in  opposite  rows  and  clasp- 
ing each  other  at  the  base ;  those  of  one 
variety  being  from  five  to  six  feet  long,  of 
a  bright  green  above  and  glaucous  under* 
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neath,  and  those  of  another  onljr  half  as 
long  and  paler  In  colonr.  Its  flower-spikes, 
"Which  are  large  and  alternately  branched, 
rise  up  out  of  the  centre  of  the  leaves; 
I  those  of  the  large-leaved  variety  reaching 
'  the  height  of  sixteen  feet  and  bearing  deep 
orange-red  flowers,  while  those  of  the  other 
are  not  more  than  six  feet  hlgti,  and  have 
yellow  flowers  tinged  with  red.  The  flow- 
ers have  a  tubular  perianth  of  six  erect 
pleres,  the  three  inner  of  which  spread  out 
at  the  tip ;  six  stamens  projecting  beyond 


Phormium  t«nax. 
the  perianth,  and  alternately  shorter;  and 
a  three-celled  ovary  bearing  a  three-sided 
style  and  simple  stigma,  ripening  into  a 
iong  bluntly  triangular  three-valved  cap- 
sule, containing  two  rows  of  small  flatten- 
ed black  seeds  in  each  cell. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  strong  useful  flbre,  t-o  which 
the  name  of  New  Zealand  Flax  has  been 
given.  When  Captain  C<Jok  flrst  landed  in 
Sew  Zealand,  he  found  this  flax  in  common 
use  among  the  natives  for  making  various 
articles  of  clothing,  string,  nets,  &c. ;  and 
Bioce  the  colonisation  of  that  country 
various  attempts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  to  render  it  an  article  of  export, 
but  hitherto  without  much  success— the 
cost  of  preparation,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  viscid  gummy  matter  In  the  leaves, 
being  too  great  to  allow  of  a  remunerative 
profit.  [A.  S.] 

PH0RU8.  A  termination  in  Greek  com- 
pounds, signifying  a  stalk,  or  support ;  a 
part  which  bears  some  other  parts. 

FHOTINIA.  A  genus  of  PomaeecB  allied 
to  Cratoegus ;  but  the  ovary  is  usually  two- 
celled  only,  and  the  succulent  fruit,  crown- 
ed by  the  persistent  lobes  of  the  calyx,  has 
the  endocarp  thin  and  cartilaginous,  not 
forming  the  bony  nuts  of  Cfratagus.  There 
are  several  species  natives  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
India,  of  China,  Japan,  and  North-west 
America.  They  are  all  erect  unarmed 
sbrubs,  with  evergreen  laurel-like  leftves, 
and  Dumeroua  small  flowers  in  terminal 


Iianicles.  One  species,  P.  gemUata,  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  has  long  been  an  In- 
mate of  our  shrubberies  under  the  name 
of  Cratagus  glabra,  and  is  very  ornamental 
as  an  evergreen  from  its  handsome  shining 
foliage,  but  more  particularly  so  when  cir- 
cumstances admit  of  Its  developing  In  per- 
fection its  rich  panicles  of  Innumerable 
small  flowers  of  a  pure  white.  P.  arbuti/olia, 
from  California,  has  also  been  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  some  of  the  Himalayan  species 
may  be  well  worth  Introduction. 

PH0TIN0PTERI8.  A  genus  of  acrosti- 
chaceous  ferns  of  scandent  habit,  with  pin- 
nate coriaceous  fronds,  which  arc  fertile 
and  contracted  in  the  tipper  part,  and  have 
the  pinnas  articulated  with  a  basal  auricle 
on  the  lower  side.  The  venation  is  netted, 
with  free  divaricate  clavate  velnlets  In 
the  ultimate  areoles.  The  f ructlflcatlon,  as 
In  this  group,  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
fertile  pinnae.  P.  speciosa,  probably  the 
only  species.  Is  found  In  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. [T.  M.] 

PHRAQMA.  A  spurious  dissepiment  in 
fruits,  i.e.  one  which  Is  not  formed  by  the 
sides  of  carpels ;  a  partition,  of  whatever 
kind. 

PHRAGMIFER,  PHRAGMIGER.  Di- 
vided by  partitions. 

PHRAGMITES.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Arundinece.  The  Inflo- 
rescence forms  large  spreading  lax  pani- 
cles, with  three  to  six-flowered  spikelets.  In 
which  respect  this  genus  differs  from  some 
others  that  are  nearly  allied,  but  have  spike- 
lets  with  one  flower  In  each.  The  flowers 
are  enveloped  with  long  silky  hairs.  Steu- 
del  describes  eighteen  species  in  his -Slynop- 
sis ;  these  range  over  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  from  Western  Europe  to  Japan.  P. 
communis  Is  the  only  native  species,  and 
Is,  besides,  the  largest  British  grass. 
Though  not  valuable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, It  Is  of  great  importance  for  binding 
the  earth  on  river-banks  with  Its  exten- 
sively creeping  rootstocks.  [D.  M.J 

PHRIGANOPTOSIS.  A  name  given  by 
Re  to  a  disarticulation  of  vine-shoots  that 
takes  place  principally  when  the  previous 
summer  has  been  cold  and  cloudy,  and  the 
wood  Imperfectly  ripened.  It  may  be  ob- 
served most  years  In  this  country  in  the 
small  lateral  shoots,  and  was  known  to 
Pliny,  who  after  Theophrastus  calls  It  arti- 
culated.  See  Cladoptosis.      [M.J.  B.] 

PHRYNIUM.  A  genus  of  Ifarantacece, 
consisting  of  tropical  Asiatic  and  American 
perennial  plants  with  creeping  roots,  con- 
tracted stems,  stalked  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  terminal  heads  or  panicles.  The  inner 
lateral  petals  (abortive  stamens)  are  larger 
than  the  outer  or  true  petals;  the  lip  is 
two-lobed ;  the  fllament  Is  short,  attached 
to  the  Inner  lateral  segment  of  the  corolla, 
the  anther  terminal ;  the  ovary  three-celled, 
with  a  single  ovule  In  each  compartmenr, 
a  style  curved  above,  and  an  Incurved  some- 
what funnel-shaped  stigma.  Fruit  capsu- 
lar, three-celled,  three-valved.  Several  spe- 
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coltivated,  especiaUjr  P.  erfeoidts,  called  by 
the  French  .Bntyire  du  (ktp.        CC.  A.  J.] 

PHTLL  AGATE  IS  rotimdi/aZia  is  a  some- 
what herbaceous  shrub,  native  of  Sumatra, 


cies  are  grown  in  this  country  as  stove 

plants ;  they  are  very  similar  in  appearance 

to  the  species  of  CakUhea.    Some  of  them 

yield  abundance  of  fibre.    On  the  authority 

of  Loureiro,  the  leaves  are  used  in  China    ^     .  -  ,  ,  ^      •  *   ^     .*     ,  »       a 

for  making  vinegar  with  sugar  and  water    having  large  cordateK)vate  denticulate  and 

or  HPlrit  of  rice.  [M.  T.  M.]     i  strongly  seven  to  nine- nerved  leaves,  of  a 

or  Hpini,  oi  ncc.  l«.  *•  -^-j       ^^^  glossy  metaUic  green  on  the  upper 


PHTH1RIASIS.  A  disease  produced  by 
the  presence  of  insects ;  lousiness. 

PHU.    Valeriana  Dioseoridia. 
PHULWARAH.   An  Indian  name  for 
Bassia  butyraeea. 

PHURRA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
leaves  of  Chamceropa  BUchiana. 

PHYCELLA.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can Amaryllidaceoe,  comprising  some  eight 
or  ten  handsome  bulbous  plants,  with  linear 
channeled  leaves,  and  fistular  terete  scapes 
supporting  umbels  of  numerous  dccllnate 
flowers.  The  perianth  is  tube-like,  six- 
parted  with  a  short  tube,  and  subequal  con- 
volute segments  somewhat  spreading  at 
the  apex  ;  the  stamens  are  six  in  numl)er, 
inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  tube,  with 
declinate  filaments ;  the  style  filiform,  de- 
cUnate,  with  a  simple  stigma ;  the  ovary 
three-celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell 
disposed  in  two  series.  They  are  closely  re- 
lated to  Hippeagtrum,  but  the  faucial  mem- 
brane is  not  defective  on  the  lower  side. 
The  flowers  are  red,  and  generally  marked 
with  yellow.  [T.  M.] 

PHYCOLOG  Y.  That  part  of  Botany  which 
treats  of  the  Alga  or  Seaweeds. 

PHYCOMATBR.  The  gelatine  in  which 
the  sporules  of  algals  first  vegetate. 

PH  YCOMA.  The  whole  mass  of  an  algal ; 
its  thallus  and  reproductive  bodies. 

PHYGELIUS  eapengis  is  a  South  African 
shrub,  forming  a  genus  of  SerophnlariaeetBt 
very  nearly  allied  to  Pentstenum,  but  differ- 
ing In  the  long  curved  tube  of  the  corolla, 
in  the  barren  stamen  reduced  to  a  small 
scale,  and  in  the  very  oblique  capsule,  one 
cell  being  always  much  larger  than  the 
other.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  quite  gla- 
brous ;  and  the  flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle, 
each  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

PHYKENCHYMA.  The  elementary  tis- 
sue of  algals. 

PHYLIOA.  Handsome  shrubs,  with  cu- 
rious evergreen  foliage,  and  the  habit  of  a 
heath,  belonging  to  the  order  Rhamnaceee. 
The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  cylindrical  and 
flve-clef t ;  the  stamens  are  protected  by 
petal-like  scales ;  and  the  seed-vessel  con- 
tains three  seeds.  Most  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  South  Africa,  where,  with  their 
much-branched  stems  and  narrow  leaves, 
they  inhabit  dry  sandy  gi*ound,  to  a  certain 
extent  simulating  the  heath  tribe.  The 
narrow  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  white 
beneath,  and  revolute  at  the  margins.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  arranged  In 
heads  or  spikes.  Upwards  of  twenty  spe- 
cies have  been  described,  and  several  are 


side,  and  a  bright  red  beneath ;  and  a  ter- 
minal head  of  small  purple  flowers,  sur- 
rounded by  large  dark-purple  bracts.  The  I 
genus  belongs  to  the  MeUutomOieea,  and  has  I 
flowers  with  acampanulate  four-Iobed  calyx 
having  two  or  three  bristles  on  the  back  of 
the  lobes  and  others  between  them  ;  four 
ovate  pointed  petals ;  eight  stamens  with 
subulate  one-pored  anthers  without  any 
prolongation  of  the  connective ;  and  an 
adherent  four-celled  ovary,  bearing  a  slen- 
der style  terminating  in  a  pnnctlf orm  stlgr- 
ma  [A.  6.] 

PHYLLANTHUS.  A  genus  of  dioecious 
EuphorbiacetB,  characterised  by  its  perianth 
of  five  or  six  imbricate  divisions :  the  nuile 
flowers  with  three  stamens,  the  filaments 
either  free  or  united  and  surrounded  by 
flve  or  six  glands ;  and  the  females  with 
an  ovary  of  three  cells,  two  ovules  in  each. 
and  a  short  three-branched  style,  each 
branch  being  again  forked  or  divided.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  all  natives  of 
hot  countries,  and  very  variable  in  stature, 
from  small  prostrate  annuals  to  moderate- 
sized  treea  The  leaves  are  usually  small, 
alternate,  entire,  and  so  arranged  in  oppo- 
site rows  along  the  smaller  branches  as  to 
give  them  the  appearau  ce  of  pinnate  leaves. 
The  small  green  flowers,  often  with  a  yel- 
lowish or  purple  tinge,  are  usually  clustered 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  very  fre- 
quently one  female  is  surrounded  by  several 
males  in  each  axil.  The  fruit  is  a  small  de- 
pressed or  globular  capsule,  separating  into 
two-valved  cocci. 

Few  species  present  any  special  interest. 
The  section  Xylophylla  comprises  several 
shrubs,  chiefly  West  Indian,  curious  from 
their  flattened  leaf-like  smaller  branches 
without  any  other  leaves  than  minute 
scales.  P.  Niruri  and  its  allies,  very  abun- 
dant in  tropical  America,  as  well  as  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  P.  Urinaria,  and  others 
more  specially  limited  to  Asia,  are  low  pro- 
strate annuals,  weeds  of  cultivation,  and 
occasionally  used  medicinally.  The  leaves 
of  P.  Conami  and  some  others  are  used  in 
tropical  America  for  poisoning  fish.  P. 
natans,  from  tropical  America,  is  a  very 
small  species  with  the  aspect  of  a  Salviniti, 
usually  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  still 
waters.  None  of  the  species  have  flowers 
sufficiently  showy  for  cultivation  for  orna- 
ment.   See  Emblioa  and  Xylophtlla. 

PHYLLARTHRON.  A  small  genus  of 
Chreseentiacecet  composed  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  conflned  to  the  islands  of  Eastern 
Africa,  principally  Madagascar.  They  have 
a  very  peculiar  habit,  in  consequence  of 
the  leaves  being  narrow,  and  more  or  less 
linear,  and  made  up  of  deflnlte  points  one 
to  two  inches  long.  The  calyx  is  five-cor- 
nered, ribbed  and  persistent ;  the  corolla 
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funnel'Shaped ;  the  stamens  four  in  nam- 
ber ;  and  tbe  frutt  cylindrical,  very  fleshy, 
and  apparently  many-celled.  The  branches 
are  more  or  less  glutinous,  and  often  flat 
or  angular;  the  flowers  appear  in  tenninal 
or  axillary  racemes,  and  are  generally  pink; 
whilst  the  fruit,  about  as  long  as  the  little 
finger,  is  dirty  white.  In  Mauritius  the 
fruit  of  P.  comorenBe  is  used  for  jellies, 
and  Is  also  much  sought  after  by  birds ;  P. 
Bojerianum  has  likewise  an  edible  fruit. 
Both  are  inmates  of  our  stoves.     [  B.  S.] 

PHYLLIDK.    (Fr.)    Phyllis, 

PHYLLTLE8IA.  In  some  plants  a  curl 
of  the  leaf  is  constitutional,  as  in  Salix  an- 
ntdaris.  A  similar  condition,  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  distortion  or  blistering, 
may  be  produced  by  aphides,  parasitic 
fungi,  or  by  particular  conditions  of  tbe 
atmosphere.  The  affection  called  curl  in 
potatos  is  of  a  different  character.  See 
CuRi«  and  Pkach  Blistkr.      [M.  J.  B.] 

PHYLLia  This  name,  derived  from  the 
Greek  phyllont  a  leaf,  is  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Cinchonacece,  the  species  of  which  have 
handsome  foliage.  The  genus  consists  of 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Canary  Isles,  with 
the  leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  three 
or  four,  and  having  membranous  stipules 
prolonged  into  thread-like  processes.  Tbe 
flowers  are  greenish  In  a  terminal  panicle  ; 
the  limb  of  the  calyx  divided  into  two  un- 
equal deciduous  lobes  ;  the  corolla  wheel- 
shaped,  five-parted,  with  a  short  tube  al- 
lowing the  five  stamens  to  protrude  beyond 
it :  styles  two,  hairy ;  fruit  of  two  dry  in- 
dehiscent  carpels.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHYLLITIS.    Scolopendrium. 

PHYLLOBRYON.  The  contracted  pedi- 
cel of  an  ovary,  such  as  occurs  in  some 
peppers. 

PHYLLOCAOTFS.  Several  species  and 
varieties  of  this  genus  of  Cactacea  are  cul- 
tivated in  hothouses  in  this  country  for 
the  sake  of  their  fine  white  or  crimson 
flowers,  which  are  among  tbe  largest  and 
most  showy  of  the  order  Some  confusion 
exists  in  their  nomenclature,  owing  to 
many  of  the  species  having  formerly  been 
referred  to  the  genera  Epiphyllum  and 
Cereua.  They  are,  however,  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  their  curious  flat  broad 
leaf-like  branches;  and  from  the  former  by 
their  flowers  being  produced  from  the 
notches  or  indentures  along  the  edges  of 
the  branches  instead  of  at  the  end,  and 
having  small  sepal-like  segments  scattered 
wide  apart  on  the  tube,  and  numerous  long 
petals  variously  expanded  so  as  to  form  a 
rose-Ilke,  or  a  funnel-  or  salver-shaped  co- 
rolla, with  the  stamens  attached  to  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  the  outer  ones  being 
longer  than  the  inner.  The  nine  species 
described  by  botanists  are  found  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Brazil.  P.  Ackerman- 
«i,  a  native  of  Mexico,  has  flowers  measur- 
ing  as  much  as  seven  inches  across,  and  of 
a  rich  scarlet  colour  like  those  of  some 
varieties  of  Cereiu  tpedosiseimiUt  with  I 


broad,  very  sharp-pointed,  slightly  waved 
petals  ;  its  stems  are  rounded  at  the  base 
and  bear  little  tufts  of  short  bristles,  and 
its  flat  branches  are  from  two  to  two-and- 
a-half  inches  broad  and  waved  or  deeply 
dented  along  the  margin.  P.  angtUiger  is 
a  West  Mexican  species,  and  is  remarkable 
for  having  its  flat  branches  deeply  ahd 
sharply  lobed  so  as  tu  resemble  pinnately 
cut  leaves,  the  lobes  almost  forming  right- 
angled  triangles;  its  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  fragrant,  have  brownish  outer 
petals,  and  pure  white  inner  ones.  [A.  8.] 

PHYLLOCARPUS.  A  genus  of  i^gumf- 
noscP;  of  the  suborder  Ctesalpiniea,  estab- 
lished by  Tulasne  on  a  Brazilian  tree,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  on  short 
lateral  peduncles,  and  remarkable  for  the 
long  broad  very  flat  and  thin  pod  with  a 
winged  keel.  Nothing  is  known  of  it  be- 
yond the  dried  specimens. 

PHYLLOCLADUS.  A  singular  genus  of 
Taxaceee,  consisting  of  trees  natives  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Borneo.  On 
young  seedling  plants  of  this  genus  tbe 
true  leaves  are  linear,  sharply  pointed,  one- 
nerved,  and  glaucous  on  the  under-surface ; 
but  in  the  adult  plants,  rhomb-shaped 
phyllodes  are  formed.  These  phyllodes, 
emerging  from  the  axils  of  scaly  leaves, 
seem  to  be  formed  partly  of  the  branchlets, 
and  partly  of  a  number  of  linear  leaves  all 
united  so  as  to  form  one  leaf-like  organ. 
The  fruit  consists  of  a  few  thick  scales 
each  bearing  one  ovule.  The  characters  of 
the  foliage  and  fruit  serve  to  distinguish 
this  genus  from  its  near  allj  Daerydium. 
P.  rhomboidalU,  the  Celery-topped  Pine,  is 
in  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  tree,  as  is 
also  P.  iriehomanoidest  the  bark  of  which 
yields  a  red  dye.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHYLLOCORYNE.  A  genus  of  Balano- 
phcracece,  whose  species  are  natives  of 
Jamaica.  They  have  a  lobed  or  branched 
rootstock,  from  which  proceed  a  number 
of  flower-stalks,  densely  invested  with 
scales,  and  bearing  cylindrical  or  oblong 
heads  of  flowers.  The  stamens  are  connate; 
and  there  are  two  styles.  The  genus  is 
said  by  Dr.  Hooker,  its  originator,  to  differ 
from  Helosis,  both  in  habit,  and  in  the  leafy 
flower-stalks.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHYLLODINKOUS.  Resembling  a  leaf, 
as  in  the  flattened  branches  of  Xylopkylla 
and  RuMus. 

PHYLLODE,  or  PHYLLODIUM.  That 
kind  of  leaf  which  results  from  an  enlarge- 
ment and  flattening  of  the  petiole  and  the 
loss  of  leaflets. 

PHYLLOGLOSSUM.  A  curious  genus 
of  clubmosses,  with  the  habit  of  an  adder's- 
tongue.  It  has  a  tuberous  root,  short  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  spike  of  capsules  sup- 
ported by  a  stem  longer  than  the  leaves. 
The  capsules  are  axillary  bivalved  and  sub* 
tended  by  a  short  ovate  pointed  bract.  It 
is  found  in  marshy  ground  in  New  Zealand, 
and  is  curiously  connected  with  Ophiogloa- 
aaeeee  by  the  very  similar  Cape  genus  Rhizo- 
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glouum.  It  may  be  added  that  the  germt- 
natlon  of  OphiogloMunit  as  far  as  is  known, 
seems  to  conflrm  the  affinity.     [M.  Ji  B.] 


PbjnogUMmm 


PHTLL0IDE0U8.  The  same  as  Foliar 
oeous. 

PHYLLOMA.  The  leaf-like  thallos  of 
algals.  as  in  Ulvtu 

PHYLLOMANIA.  The  prodnction  of 
leaves  in  unnsual  numbers,  or  In  nnusual 
places. 

PHTLLOPHORA.  A  genus  of  rose-spor- 
ed  Alga  belonging  to  the  Crvptonemiacea, 
with  compound  nuclei,  tetraspores  collect- 
ed in  raised  warts,  and  a  flat  flabelliform 
cleft  frond.  P,  ruhem  Is  very  common  on 
our  coast,  and  extremely  beautiful  when 
clear  of  parasites,  but  generally  rough  with 
MelobencB  or  zoophytes.  Three  others  oo- 
I  cur  in  our  seas,  of  which  P.  meimhrani/olia 
'  alone  is  at  all  common.  ~  ' 


[M.J.B] 

PHYLLOPTOSia  As  the  leaves  of  plants 
are  temporary  organs,  they  are  of  course 
subject  to  decay.  In  some  cases  their  con- 
tlnaation  with  the  stems  is  so  Intimate 
that  they  hang  on  to  it  when  dead,  till  de- 
composition due  to  atmospheric  agents 
completely  destroys  them.  In  many  cases 
they  are  articulated  to  the  stem,  and  when 
vitality  is  reduced  below  a  certain  point 
by  excess  of  heat,  deficiency  of  moisture, 
old  age,  or  any  other  cause,  they  ftai  off, 
and  leave  a  scar  behind.  Schacht  supposes 
that  a  layer  of  cork  cells  is  formed  at  the 
point  of  division,  which  renders  their  sepa- 
ration easy  and  protects  the  scar.  We 
have  observed  something  like  this  in  pears, 
but  we  cannot  find  that  it  Is  a  universal 
condition.  Trees  lose  their  leaves  at  very 
different  periods ;  in  most  cases  they  fall 
the  first  year;  the  Scotch  fir  retains  them 
three  years,  and  the  silver  fir  and  spruce 
eight  or  ten  years.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PHTIiLOTA.  A  genus  of  LtgtmiwMat 
of  the  suborder  PapilionacecB,  consisting 
of  Australian  shrubs  with  heath-like  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers.  They  have  the  habit  of 
J>Ultoifnia^  and  their  characters  are  inter- 
mediate between  that  genus  and  Puttencea. 

PHTLLOTAXIS.  The  manner  In  which 
leaves  are  distributed  over  a  stem. 


PHTLLCLA.  The  scar  left  on  a  branch 
by  the  faU  of  a  leal 

PHYLLUM.  A  sepaL  In  Greek  com- 
pounds a  a  leaf. 

PHYMATODB&    Pleopeltla. 

PHYSALia  This  name,  derived  from 
the  Greek  pkiua,  a  bladder,  is  applied  to  a 
genua  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  family 
8olanaee4B.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  and 
greatly  increases  in  size  after  the  corolla 
falls  olf ,so  that  the  fruit  is  enclosed  within 
a  large  leafy  bladder,  whence  the  name. 
Thecorolla  is  folded  in  the  bud,  bell-shaped 
or  wheel-shaped,  and  conceals  the  five  sta- 
mens within  its  tube;  the  anthers  open  by 
long  slits;  and  the  fruit  is  succulent,  two- 
celled,  enclosed  within  the  distended  calyx. 
The  species  are  widely  distributed  in  tro- 
pical countries,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
World, and  one  is  found  even  in  the  south- 
em  and  middle  districts  of  Europe. 

Several  species  are  grown  in  English  gar- 
dens, the  best  known  being  the  hardy  Euro- 
pean species,  P.  Alkeketigtt  letter  known 
as  the  Winter  Cherry,  a  name  which  it  has 
received  in  consequence  of  its  scarlet 
cherry-like  fruit  enclosed  wltliin  the  en- 
larged calyx,  which  also  assumes  a  bright 
red  colour,  and  thus  renders  the  plant  very 
ornamental  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
season.  The  calyx  of  this  plant  is  tr&- 
quently  macerated  so  as  to  separate  and 
preserve  the  fibrous  network  of  veins  by 
which  it  is  traversed,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  skeleton  leaves.  In  Arabia,  and 
even  in  Germany  and  Spain,  the  fruits, 
whirh  have  a  slightly  acid  taste,  are  eaten 
for  dessert.  The  fruits  of  P.  peruviana  are 
likewise  edible,  as  well  as  those  of  P.  pn- 
bescentt  the  Camaru  of  Brazil. 

Several  of  the  species  are  considered  to 
possess  medicinal  properties ;  those  already 
mentioned  are  said  to  be  useful  as  diuretics* 
while  P,  aomnifera  has,  as  its  name  Implies, 
narcotic  properties,  on  which  account 'It 
was  mentioned  by  Dioscorldes.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  steeped  in  warm  castor-oil 
are  employed  in  India  as  an  application  to 
carbuncles  and  other  infiammatory  swell- 
ings. They  are  very  bitter,  and  are  given 
in  the  form  of  infusion  in  fevers.  The 
seeds  are  stated  to  be  employed  to  coagu- 
late milk.  According  to  Kunth,  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  been  found  with  the 
Egyptian  mummies.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PHYSEMATITJM.    Woodtia. 

PHYSEUMA.    The  branch  of  a  Chanu 

PHYSIO,  OALVER'S.  A  North  Ameri- 
can name  for  Veronica  virginica.  — ,  IN- 
DIAN. An  American  name  for  GiUenia 
trifoUata 

PHYSIOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  treats  of  the  functions  of  plants. 

PHYSOOALYMHA.  The  beautifully 
striped  rose-coloured  wood  imported  from 
Brazil,  and  called  Tulip-wood  by  our  cabi- 
net-makers, the  Roseuholz  of  the  Germans, 
Bois  de  Rose  of  the  French,  and  PSo  de 
Rosa  of  the  Portuguese— a  wood  which  has 
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of  late  been  used  in  eonefderable  qnantitles 
for  inlaying  costly  pieces  of  furniture, 
for  malcing  various  articles  of  small-ware, 
for  turnery,  &c— isthe  produce  of  P.fiori- 
bundwn,  the  only  plant  belonging  to  this 
genus  of  Lj/thraeea.  It  is  a  tree,  with  op- 
posite oval  rough  leaves;  and  large  ter- 
minal opposite-branched  panicles  of  pur- 
plish flowers,  which  are  produced  while 
the  tree  is  leafless.  Each  flower  has  two 
large  roundish  concave  bracts,  which  en- 
tirely enclose  the  bud  before  it  expands ; 
the  bell-shaped  eight-toothed  coloured 
calyx  is  inflated  and  persists  round  the 
ripe  fruit ;  the  eight  wavy  petals  are  in- 
serted between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  ;  the 
twenty-four  stamens  are  long  and  project- 
ing, two  of  them  being  placed  opposite 
each  of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  one  op- 
posite each  petal ;  and  the  four-celled  he- 
mispherical or  four-sided  ovary  bears  a  sim- 
ple long  style  and  round-headed  stigma, 
and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  partitions 
ripens  into  a  one-celled  fruit,  with  a  free 
central  column  to  which  numerous  flat- 
tened winged  seeds  are  attached.  [A.  8.] 

PHTSOCALTX.  A  genus  of  Serophulor 
riacecBf  consisting  of  two  species  only,  both 
of  them  Brazilian  shrubs,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  entire  ovate  or  obovate  leaves, 
and  orange-coloured  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes.  Their  calyx  is  large  and  inflated  ; 
the  corolla  is  tubular  with  five  spreading 
nearly  equal  lobes ;  the  stamens  are  dldy- 
namous,  included  in  the  tube,  with  bearded 
and  awned  anthers;  and  the  capsule  opens 
in  two  entire  valves.  Both  species  are 
said  to  be  showy,  but  are  unknown  in  cul- 
tivation. 

PHTSOCHLAINA.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  so  like  those  of  Hyoscyamtu,  that 
tbey  might  with  great  propriety  be  classed 
with  them,  as  they  were  originally.  They 
are  herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  Si- 
beria, &c. ;  and  have  the  calyx  slightly 
inflated  and  flve-toothed ;  the  corolla  fun- 
nel-shaped below,  widening  above  into  the 
shape  of  a  bell,  its  limb  slightly  flve-lobed ; 
the  stamens  flve,  protruding  from  the  co- 
rolla, hairy  at  the  base ;  and  the  fruit  that 
of  the  henbane.  P.  orientalU,  better  known 
as  Hyo8cyamu8  orientalis,  a  native  of  Si- 
beria, may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  gar- 
dens. It  produces  its  violet-coloured  flow- 
ers early  in  the  season.  P.  physaloidea  is 
also  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FHYSOLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  Leoumi- 
noscB  of  the  suborder  PapUionacea,  closely 
allied  to  Kennedyaf  from  which  it  is  scarce- 
ly snfflciently  distinguished  by  its  broad 
orbicular  vexillum  with(»ut  appendages  at 
the  base,  giving  a  somewhat  different  shape 
to  the  flower ;  and  by  the  more  turgid  pod. 
It  consists  of  two  or  three  species  from 
South-west  Australia,  with  the  trailing  or 
twining  habit  of  Kennedya,  and  scarlet 
flowers,  usually  two  or  three  only  on  each 
peduncle.  Two  species  have  been  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens,  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  maintain  themselves,  not  being  so 
showy  as  the  allied  species  of  Zichya. 


PHY80MTCETB8.  A  small  section  of 
Fungi,  distinguished  from  AseotnyeetM  by 
the  total  absence  of  anything  like  an  hy- 
meniura,  and  the  vesicular  fruit  which 
encloses  an  indeflnite  mass  of  sporidia. 
The  habit  is  the  same  as  that  of  many  JTy- 
pkomycetes.  It  contains  two  natural  orders 
only  :  AiUemuariei  analogous  to  DematieU 
and  Mucorini  analogous  to  Mucedines.  The 
threads  are  either  free  or  closely  felted, 
and  in  one  subterraneous  genus,  Endogone, 
they  form  a  little  ball.  In  Acrogtalagmus 
the  sporidla  grow  from  a  deflnlte  point 
within  the  vesicular  fruit.  Antermariei 
flourish  most  in  hot  countries,  and  the 
species  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
Capnodium,  that  it  is  not  certain  whether 
all  of  them  are  true  species.      [M.  J.  B.] 

PHT80RHTNCHU8.  A  genus  of  Crueir 
fercB  of  the  tribe  IsaUdcB,  from  Scinde,  com- 
prising a  glaucous  biennial,  with  the  ra- 
cemes arranged  in  a  panicle.  The  fruit  has 
a  very  large  ovate  acuminate  persistent 
beak,  and  two  small  valves  at  the  base; 
and  the  seeds,  two  in  number,  are  con- 
tained in  the  beak.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PHTSOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  the  urn- 
belllfer  order,  distinguished  by  having 
each  half  of  the  fruit  nearly  kidney-shaped, 
with  flve  slender  equal  ribs,  and  one  broad 
oil-cell  In  each  furrow.  The  species  are 
perennial  herbs,  chiefly  natives  of  South- 
em  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  Their  lower 
leaves  are  usually  much  divided,  and  the 
upper  ones  are  in  some  mere  scales ;  their 
flowers  are  white,  the  umbels  surrounded 
by  bracts.  The  name,  signifying '  bladder- 
seed,'  indicates  the  loose  outer  coat  of  the 
fruit  in  its  early  stage.  [O.  D.] 

PHY808TEGIA.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  labiate  order; 
having  the  calyx  bell-shaped  and  much 
Inflated  ;  and  the  corolla  with  the  upper 
lip  entire  or  notched,  and  the  lower  In 
three  round  lobes,  the  middle  one  of  which 
is  notched.  The  species  are  herbs,  natives 
of  North  and  South  America,  of  handsome 
appearance,  and  acquisitions  to  gardens. 
The  name  indicates  the  bladder-like  cha- 
racter of  the  calyx.  [6.  D.] 

PHYSOSTELMA.  A  genus  of  Asele- 
piadacece,  confined  to  India  and  Java,  and 
comprising  two  species  of  twining  plants, 
with  opposite  fleshy  ovate  or  oblong 
leaves,  lateral  long-stalked  umbels,  a  flve- 
cleft  calyx,  a  rotate  flve-lobed  corolla  of 
comparatively  large  size,  and  a  corona  com- 
posed of  flve  leaflets.  The  fruit  is  un- 
known. [B.  S.] 

PHYSOSTEMON.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Capparidacece,  the  name  of  which  Is  ex- 
pressive of  a  peculiarity  in  the  stamens, 
consisting  in  a  bladder-like  thickening  of 
the  top  of  the  filament.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  with  annual  stems,  spar- 
ingly provided  with  leaves,  and  yellow 
fiowers  arranged  In  clusters ;  sepals  and 
petals  four ;  stamens  six  or  eight,  of  un- 
equal length,  some  of  them  bent  down- 
wards, the  two  or  four  uppermost  distended 
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In  the  way  before  mentioned ;  ovary  on  a 
very  abort  stalk  bent  downwards,  and  ri- 
pening into  a  two-valved  pod.  The  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  are  attached  toareplum  or 
false  partition,  which  remains  behind  after 
the  two  yalves  of  the  fruit  have  fallen 
away.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHY80STIGMA.  The  Ordeal-bean  of 
Old  Oalabar,  the  Esere  of  the  natives,  la 
the  type  of  a  genus  of  Legutninosa  of  the 
tribe  Phaseolece,  approaching  Canavalia  In 
the  character  of  its  seeds,  but  with  flowers 
very  like  Phaseolus,  except  that  Its  bearded 
style  la  terminated  by  a  great  oblique  hood 
covering  the  blunt  stigma.  It  Is  upon  the 
presence  of  this  hood  that  the  genus  de- 
pends for  Its  character  and  name.  This 
plant,  called  P.  venenosum.  Is  a  great 
twining  climber,  with  pinnately-trlfollate 
leaves,  and  axillary  pendulous  racemes  of 
purplish  bean-like  flowers.  Its  seeds,  in 
which  the  popular  Interest  in  the  plant 
centres,  are  borne  two  or  three  together  In 
dark-brown  pods  about  six  inches  in  length, 
and  are  of  an  oblong  or  somewhat  hemi- 
spherical form,  about  an  Inch  long,  rough- 
Ish  but  a  little  polished,  blacklsh-brown 
with  a  long  dark  sunken  hllura  surrounded 
by  a  lighter-coloured  elevated  border.  These 
seeds  are  extremely  poisonous,  and  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  of  Old  Calabar  as  an 
ordeal ;  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft  or 
other  crime  being  compelled  to  eat  them 
until  they  vomit  or  die— the  former  being 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  innocence,  and  the 
latter  of  guilt.  Recent  Investigations  in 
this  country  have  proved  them  to  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties.       [A.  S.] 

PHYSFRUS.  The  majority  of  the  species 
of  this  genus  of  orchids,  of  which  there 
are  a  considerable  number,  are  natives  of 
the  New  World,  the  exceptions  being  a 
few  found  In  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  Is  the  type  of  one  of  the 
divisions  {Physurida)  of  the  tribe  Neottece, 
and  consists  of  small  terrestrial  plants  with 
slender  succulent  roots,  and  slim  stems 
bearing  loosely-sheathed  stalked  leaves, 
often  beautifully  marked  with  veins,  and 
usually  dense  terminal  spikes  of  incon- 
spicuous flowers.  They  have  nearly  equal 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lateral  sepals  placed 
beneath  the  lip,  and  the  dorsal  agglutinated 
to  the  petals.  Their  lip  Is  parallel  with  the 
column,  concave,  constricted  below  the 
apex,  and  extended  downwards  Into  a  fre- 
quently swollen  spur ;  and  their  column  la 
free  or  adnate  to  the  bottom  of  the  Up, 
straight  and  attenuated  Into  an  ultimately 
bifld  roatellura,  having  the  anther  at  the 
back,  containing  two  sectlle  pollen-masses 
attached  to  an  oblong  or  subulate  gland. 
Some  of  the  species  are  grown  in  this 
country  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their 
leaves.  [A.  8.] 

PHYTELEPHAS.  The  Ivory  Plant  of 
South  America,  P.  macrocarpa^  producing 
the  nuts  known  as  Marfll  Vejetal  or  Vege- 
table Ivory  In  commerce.  Is  the  representa- 
tive of  a  curious  genus  closely  allied  to 
palms,  and  having  their  habit ;  but  differ- 


ing from  them  In  having  an  indefinite 
I  number  of  stamens,  and  on  that  account 
regarded  by  some  botanists  as  the  type  of 
I  a  separate  natural  order,  Phytelephantea. 
\  The  plant  has  a  creeping  rooting  caudex 
'  or  trunk,  terminal  plnnatlfld  leaves,  and 
I  axillary  flowers  emitting  a  powerful  per- 
I  fume.  The  male  and  female  flowers  ari^ 
I  on  separate  trees,  and  the  trunk  of  the 
male  plants  Is  always  more  erect  and  taller 
than  that  of  the  female.  The  inflorescence 
of  the  male  plant  Is  a  simple  fleshy  cylin- 
drical spadix  four  feet  long,  with  four  or 
Ave  apathes,  and  crowded  with  flowers; 
while  that  of  the  female  plant,  which  also 
forms  a  simple  but  much  shorter  spadix, 
bears  from  six  to  seven  flowers,  of  a  pure 
white.  The  ovary  Is  from  six  to  nine-celled, 
each  cell  containing  a  solitary  ovule.  The 
style  is  elongated,  and  divided  Into  six, 
seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  branches.  The 
fruit  conslstHof  a  collection  of  six  or  seven 
drupes,  fonning  clusters  which  are  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  the  drupes  being  covered 


Pliyteleplias  macrocarpa. 
outside  with  hard  woody  protuberances. 
Each  drupe  contains  from  six  to  nine  seeds, 
the  Vegetable  Ivory  of  commerce,  fashion- 
ed by  the  American  Indians,  as  well  as  by 
European  turners,  into  knobs,  reels  of 
spindles,  toys,  &c.  The  seed  at  flrst  con- 
tains a  clear  insipid  fluid,  with  which 
{ travellers  allay  their  thirst :  afterwards 
'  this  same  liquor  becomes  milky  and  sweet, 
and  It  changes  by  degrees  until  It  becomes  ! 
as  hard  as  ivory.  Bears,  hogs,  and  turkeys 
devour  the  young  fruit  with  avidity.  En- 
closing the  seeds  is  a  yellow  sweet  oily 
pulp,  which  Is  collected  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  sold,  under  the  name  of  Plpa  de 
Jagua,  for  one  real  [fid.)  a  pound  at  OcaRa, 
New  Granada.  With  the  leaves  the  Indians  ' 
thatch  their  huts.  In  1854  one  thousand 
nuts  were  sold  in  London  for  7s.  6d., 
but  the  price  Is  very  fluctuating.  The 
Ivory  Plant  has  for  some  years  been  grown 
in  our  hothouses.  It  is  confined  to  the 
northern  parts  of  South  America.  [B.  S.1 

PHYTBUMA.  A  genus  of  bellworts, 
having  the  corolla  wheel-shaped.  Its  border 
generally  In  five  deep  narrow  pieces ;  the 
stigma  two  to  three-cleft :  and  the  seed- 
vessel  with  two  to  three  cells,  and  opening 
at  the  sides.    The  species  are  perennial 
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herbs,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  they  are  generally  hand- 
some, and  some  are  well  known  In  cultiva- 
tion. [G.  D.] 

PHYTOCHLORE.  Green  colouring  mat- 
ter; chlorophylL 

PHYTOCRENACBiE.  A  natural  group 
of  thalamlflorai  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Llndley's  urtical  alliance  of  diclinous  Bxo- 
gena.  They  are  climbing  shrubs  with  en- 
tire or  palmate  leaves,  and  small  unisexual 
flowers  in  panicles  or  clusters.  The  males 
have  four  to  fl  ve  sepals,  four  to  five  valvate 
petals  alternate  with  the  sepals,  and  four 
to  five  introrse  stamens,  the  filaments  aris- 
ing from  an  androphore.  The  females  have 
four  to  five  sepals  and  petals,  abortive 
stamens,  a  one-celled  ovary  on  a  gynophore, 
with  two  ovules,  a  thick  style,  and  a  large 
stigma.  Fruit  a  series  of  drupes  collected 
Into  a  larro  globular  mass  ;  seed  albumin- 
ous ;  cotyledons  large  and  leafy.  They  are 
all  natives  of  warm  climates.  The  group  is, 
however,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  a 
tribe  of  Olacacea.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PHYTOCRENB.  A  genus  of  climbing 
sfambs,  with  stalked  heart-shaped  or  pal- 
mate alternate  leaves ;  and  small  flowers, 
in  small  pea-shaped  heads,  on  racemes  that 
emerge  from  near  the  bas^  of  the  trunk. 
The  flowers  are  dioecious,  arranged  on  glo- 
bular fleshy  receptacles.  The  males  have 
a  four-parted  calyx  and  corolla,  with  four 
stamens  united  below,  and  attached  to  a 
short  stalk  supporting  the  rudimentary 
pistil.  In  the  females  the  pistil  is  stalked, 
with  a  large  and  thick  style  terminated  by 
a  cushion-shaped  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy,  one- celled,  one  or  two-seeded.  The 
wood  of  these  shrubs  is  soft  and  porous,  , 
and  of  peculiar  structure.  When  living  it 
is  full  of  a  limpid  watery  sap,  which  is 
drunk  by  the  natives  of  Martaban.  The 
name  of  the  genus,  signifying  '  plant-foun- 
tain,' denotes  this  quality.         [M.  T.  M.] 

PHYTOER08TA.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  relates  to  the  diseases  of  plants. 

PHYTOGELIN.  The  gelatinous  matter 
of  algals. 

PHYTOGRAPHY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  teaches  the  art  of  describing  plants. 

PHYTOLACOACE^  (Bivinacece,  Phyto- 
Uucuda.')  A  natural  order  of  monocblamy- 
deons  dicotyledons  belonging  to  Llndley's 
chenopodal  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exo- 
gens.  They  are  undershrubs  or  herbs,  with 
alternate  entire  often  dotted  leaves;  and 
are  natives  of  warm  countries  in  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Perianth  four  to  flve- 
parted;  stamens  indefinite,  or  alternate 
with  the  perianth  segments ;  ovary  of  one 
or  several  carpels,  distinct  or  combined, 
each  with  one  ovule.  Pruit  fleshy  or  dry, 
Indehiscent,  sometimes  samaroid  ;  seeds 
solitary.  There  are  twenty  known  genera. 
Including  Phytolacca  and  Rivina,  «nd  com- 
prising about  eighty  species.  There  is 
frequently  much  acridity  in  the  plants  of 


this  order,  and  some  of  them  act  as  irri- 
tant emetics  and  purgatives.      [J.  H.  B.] 

PHYTOLACCA.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  Phytolaccaceait  distinguished  by  its 
flowers  having  a  six-parted  calyx  with 
coloured  petal-like  or  thin  green  segments, 
which  have  membranous  cd^es  and  are  at 
length  refiexed  under  the  ripe  fruit ;  by 
the  stamens  varying  from  flve  to  twenty- 
flve  In  number,  of  which  flve  are  exterior 
and  alternate  with  the  calyx-segments  and 
the  rest  opposite  them ;  and  by  the  com- 
pound ovary  being  composed  of  from  flve 
to  twelve  carpels  arranged  in  a  whorl  round 
a  concave  torus,  with  their  sides  growing 
together  throughout  their  whole  length  so 
as  to  form  a  solid  ovary,  which  is  crowned 
by  flve  to  twelve  separate  short  styles 
curved  outwards.  It  is  distributed  through- 
out the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  the  western.  About  ten  species  are 
known,  which  are  mostly  tall  herbs  or 
rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire  fea- 
ther-veined leaves,  and  simple  spike-like 
racemes  of  flowers  opposite  the  leaves, 
producing  succulent  berry-like  many-cell- 
ed fruits  of  a  somewhat  globular  shape 
but  usually  flattened  at  the  top,  each  cell 
containing  a  single  brittle-shelled  seed. 

P.  decandra,  the  Pocan,  or  Virginian  Poke 
or  Poke-weed,  is  a  branching  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  smooth  green  or  sometimes 
purplish  stem,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high, 
with  large  green  or  purplish  leaves,  and 
erect  flower  racemes  longer  than  the  leaves, 
the  flowers  having  ten  stamens  and  ten 
carpels.  Its  dark-purple  berries,  called 
Raisin  d'Amdrique  by  the  French,  contain 
a  purpUsh-red  juice  somewhat  resembling 
red  ink,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Red-ink  Plant.  A  tincture  of  them  has 
acquired  a  reputation  in  the  United  States 
as  a  remedy  for  some  forms  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  was  once  a  celebrated 
remedy  for  cancer.  The  root  is  an  emetic 
and  cathartic ;  and  the  young  shoots, 
though  extremely  acrid,  are  rendered  harm- 
less by  boiling,  and  are  eaten  In  the  United 
States  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus.  It  Is 
found  not  only  in  the  United  States,  hut 
in  the  Azores,  North  Africa,  and  China. 

P.  icosandra  is  a  much  smaller  plant  than 
the  last,  seldom  growing  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  high.  It  has  a  shrubby  stem, 
and  long  smooth  reddish-tinted  herbaceous 
branches,  bearing  elliptical  sharp-pointed 
leaves  from  three  to  six  or  more  inches  In 
length,  and  long  graceful  drooping  racemes 
of  flowers,  which  contain  from  ten  to  twenty 
stamens  and  as  many  carpels,  and  produce 
dark-purple  or  almost  jet-black  berries 
about  the  size  of  peas  but  flat  at  the  top. 
It  is  widely  spread  over  the  American  con- 
tinent, extending  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
Mexico,  and  is  also  found  in  several  of  the 
West  Indian  islands. 

In  the  Island  of  Oahu  the  natives  cook 
and  eat  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Phytolacca, 
which  they  call  Poporo-tumal,  and  Is  per- 
haps P.  Itrachystachya :  and  In  the  West 
Indies  the  berries  of  P.  octandra,  the  Ver- 
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bachina  of  the  Mexicans,  are  used  for 
washing  like  soap.  [A.  SJ 

PHTTOLITHES.    See  Cabpoxakia. 

PHTTOLITHa    Fossil  plants. 

PHYTOLOGT.  That  part  of  Botany  which 
treats  of  plants  In  general 

PHTTON.  A  mdlmentary  plant,  oat  of 
numbers  of  which  perfect  plants  are  made 
np,  according  to  Gaudichand. 

PHTTOS.  In  Greek  compounds  s  a  plant. 
PHTTOTOMT.  That  part  of  Botany  which 
teaches  anatomical  structure. 

PIA-PIA.  ATahltlan  name  for  a  sort  of 
gum  extracted  from  the  trunk  of  Cocob 
nuci/erci. 

PIASSABA.  PIASSAVA.  or  PIApABA. 
A  stout  woody  fibre,  obtained  in  Bahla 
from  the  leafstalks  of  Attalea  funifertL^ 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms, 
brushes,  Ac.  — ,  PARA.  A  finer  and  more 
valuable  kind  of  Piassaba,  obtained  from 
Lfopoldinia  Piassaba. 

PICEA.  A  subgenus  of  ConifereB,  usu- 
ally included  in  AMes  (which  see),  but  by 
some  regarded  as  a  distinct  family.  The 
Silver  Plr,  Abies  Pieea,  otherwise  Ptcea 
pectinatat  is  the  type,  and  the  principal 
other  species  are  A.  cephalontca,  Pinsapo, 
PichtOj  Nordmannianat  bcUsamea^  grandiSt 
amabilis,  nobiliSt  bracteata,  Webbiana,  Pivr  , 
drow,  Jlrma,  reHgiosa,  &c.  Their  chief  dis-  ; 
tlngulshiug  feature  is  the  erect  cylindri- 
cal thin-scaled  cones.  [T.  M.] 

PICEU8.    Black,  changing  to  brown.        I 

PICHOLINE.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  olive.        | 

PICHOT.    (Fr.)    A  name  for  the  Cherry. 

PICKEREL-WEED.    Pontederia.  \ 


PICKERIHGIA.  A  small  much-branched  ' 
Califomian  shrub,  described  as  a  distinct  j 
genus  of  LegummoscB  of  the  suborder  Par  I 
piiionacetB.  The  structure  of  the  flowers  I 
is  as  in  BaptisiOt  and  the  pod  is  unknown;  ' 
but  the  shrubby  not  herbaceous  habit,  and 
the  red  not  yellow  flowers,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  genus  may  be  maintained. 

PICKPURSB.  Capsella  Bursorpastoris ; 
also  a  Norfolk  name  for  Spergula  arvensis. 

PICKTOOTH.    Ammi  Yisnaga. 

PICOTEB.  One  of  the  florist's  varieties 
of  Diaiithus  Caryophylltu. 

PICOTIANE,  or  PIOQUOTIANB.  (FrJ 
Psoralea  esadenta. 

PICR  JBNA-WOOD.  The  bitter  wood  sold 
as  Quassia.    See  Fiorasua. 

PICRAMNIA.  A  rather  extensive  genus 
of  SimarvbaeecB,  conflned  to  tropical  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies.  Most  of  the 
species  are  tall  shrubs,  with  alternate  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which 
are  usually  alternate  and  more  or  less  un- 
equal at  the  base.  They  have  small  red- 
dish flowers,  in  clusters  forming  long  slen- 
der racemes ;  the  two  sexes  growing  on 


different  plants,  and  the  females  produdng 
olive-shaped  berry-like  fruits  divided  Into 
two  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  pendu- 
lous seed.  In  both  sexes  there  is  a  three 
or  five-parted  calyx,  and  as  many  narrow 
pointed  petals :  the  males  contain  three  or 
five  stamens  with  the  filaments  naked  and 
destitute  of  scales ;  and  the  females,  im- 
I^erfect  scale-like  stamens,  and  a  two  or 
rarely  three-branched  style. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  order  of  qoaasiada, 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  in- 
tensely bitter,  its  generic  name  being  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  pieroa,  in  alla- 
sion  to  that  quality.  In  Braxil  the  bark  of 
P.  eiliata,  a  small  tree,  is  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Cascarilla ;  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies the  negroes  use  an  infusion  of  P.  Anti- 
desma^  a  shrub  about  eight  feet  high,  as  a 
cure  for  colic  and  other  complaints,  under 
the  name  of  Majo-bltters.  CA.  &]' 

PICRASMA.  A  genus  of  SimambaceeSt 
containing  about  half  a  dozen  species  very 
widely  dispersed  In  both  hemispheres,  one 
being  found  in  Brazil,  another  in  the  West 
Indies,  two  in  Nepal,  one  in  China,  and  one 
in  Java.  They  are  small  trees,  with  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  stalked 
c>'mes  of  small  dioecious  or  polygamoas 
flowers,  which  have  the  calyx  four  or  fl re- 
parted,  minute;  the  petals  egg-shaped, 
agreeing  in  number  with  the  divisious  of 
the  calyx,  those  of  the  female  being  per^ 
sistent  and  often  becoming  larger  and 
thicker ;  the  stamens  as  many  as,  and  al- 
ternate with,  the  petals,  and  having  hairy 
filaments  but  no  scales ;  and  three  to  five 
distinct  ovaries  elevated  on  the  thickened 
disk,  each  containinga  single  ovule,  having 
the  styles  united,  and  ultimately  ripening 
into  pea-like  drupes.  The  trees  have  the 
aspect  and  foliage  of  the  species  of  ^lilan- 
tus.  [A.  S.] 

P.  exeelsa  yields  the  bitter  wood  known 
as  Jamaica  Quassia,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  furnished  by  Quassia  amara  or  Suri- 
nam Quassia.  Tblsbitter-wood  tree  is  very 
common  In  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica,  where 
it  attains  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  four  or  Ave 
IMirs  of  short-stalked  oblong  blunt  lea- 
thery leafiets,  and  an  odd  terminal  one. 
Jamaica  Quassia,  which  is  that  commonly 
met  with  in  the  shops,  is  of  a  whitish  or 
yellow  colour,  and  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste.  Hence  an  infusion  or  tincture  is 
much  used  In  cases  of  weak  digestion, 
where  a  simple  bitter  is  required.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  drug  appears  to  act  on 
animals  as  a  narcotic  poison,  though  such 
effects  have  not  been  witnessed  in  the  hu- 
man subject ;  and  hence  the  tincture  is  also 
used  as  a  fly-poison.  The  Bitter  Cups,  so 
extensively  sold  of  late  in  this  country, 
are,  when  genuine,  made  of  Quassia-wood, 
and  water  allowed  to  remain  in  them  for  a 
short  time  acquires  tonic  properties.  Brew- 
ers are  said  to  employ  the  chips  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hops.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PICRIS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Ciehoraeea  of  com- 
pound flowers,  distinguished  by  havingnu- 
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merotts  scales  outside  the  involucre,  a 
naked  receptacle,  and  transversely  striated 
seeds,  which  are  scarcely  beaked,  but  fur- 
nished with  a  pappus  of  which  the  inner 
hairs  are  feathery.  P.  hieracoides,  the  only 
British  species,  is  a  common  wayside  plant 
in  England,  but  not  in  Scotland,  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  bristly  branched 
stems,  rough  oblong  toothed  leaves,  and 
corymbs  of  bright-yellow  flowers.  French, 
Picride ;  German,  BitterkraiU.     [C.  A.  J.] 

PICRORHIZA.  The  sole  representative 
of  this  genus  of  Scrophulariacece  is  P. 
Kvrroa,  a  small  perennial  herbaceous  plant 
found  in  Kumaon,  at  Gossain,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  wbere 
its  roots,  which  are  called  Hooling  in  Tibet, 
and  have  a  powerfully  bitter  taste,  are  used 
as  a  febrifuge  by  the  natives,  and  also  sent 
down  to  the  bazaars  of  Bengal,  where 
they  form  one  of  the  many  bitter  roots 
sold  under  the  name  of  Teeta.  The  plant 
grows  six  inches  high,  and  has  scarce- 
ly any  stem,  its  leaves  rising  from  the 
summit  of  the  thick  root;  as  also  do  its 
flower-stalks,  which  are  from  four  to  six 
Inches  high,  and  bear  a  dense  spike  of  small 
bluish  flowers  at  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  wrinkled,  oblong,  entire  and 
tapering  tn  the  base  but  round-toothed 
above.  The  flowers  have  a  flve-parted  calyx, 
a  corolla  with  a  short  tube  and  four  some- 
what spreading  entire  segments,  and  four 
diverging  nearly  equal  stamens  three  times 
as  long  as  the  corolla ;  and  they  produce 
small  two-celled  fruits  about  half  an  inch 
In  length,  which  split,  both  through  the 
partition  and  through  the  cell-walls,  into 
four  valves,  and  contain  numerous  small 
seeds  covered  with  a  loose  netted  trans- 
parent sbelL  [A.  S.] 

PICTUS.    The  same  as  Fainted. 

PIDDINGTONIA.  A  genus  of  Ldbeliacea, 
represented  by  a  Nepalese  creeping  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  serrated  leaves  downy 
on  the  under  surface,  and  purplish  flowers 
on  axillary  stalks.  The  limb  of  the  calyx 
Is  divided  into  flve  linear  equal  lobes ;  the 
corolla  is  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  divided 
Into  two  linear  erect  segments,  the  lower 
divided  into  three  ovate  acute  lobes,  the 
tube  split  along  the  top ;  the  two  lower- 
most anthers  are  terminated  by  bristles ; 
the  stigma  is  two-lobed ;  and  the  berry  is 
thick  ovoid,  two-celled.  One  h  '  P. 
%ammviaria,  is  cultivated  in  th  :   try 

as  a  pretty  stoveaiinual  fltted  for  n  iJii,  iig- 
OQt.  It  is  perhaps  best  known  mwUr  ihe 
name  of  Pratia  begonioBfolia.     pT.  I ,  ^eJ 

PIED  D'ALOUETTB.  (Pr.)  Delphinium. 
-  DB  CANARD.  Podophyllum.  —  qE 
CHAT.  Onaphalium  dtoicum.  —  DEOHE- 
VRE.  JSgopodium Podoffraria.  -DE COO. 
Banunculus  repens.  —  DE  CORBEAU. 
Banvnculus  aconitifoliua.  —  DE  COR- 
IfKlLLE.  Plardago  C>ronopn8.  —  D'ELE- 
PHANT.  ElephantopuB  scaber;  also  Tes- 
tudmarta  elephantipes.  —  DB  GRIFFON. 
BeOeborus  fcetidus.  —  DE  LIEVRE.  Tri- 
folium  arvensBt  and  T.  Lagopus.  —  DB 
LION.   AlehemittavulgarU.   —  DELOUP. 


Lycopus  europoeua,  —  DB  PIGEON.  Oera- 
nium  columbinum.  —  DE  POULE.  Cyru)- 
donDactylon.  —  DE  8AUTERELLE.  Camr 
panula  Bapwiculus.  —  DE  VEAU.  Arum 
maculatum;  also  Riehardia  (ethiopiea.  — 
D'OIE.  The  name  of  several  species  of 
Chenopodium.  —  D'OISEAU.  Omiihopua 
perpu8illu8 ;  also  Trigonella  omithopodioides. 

PIERARDIA.  A  small  tropical  Asiatic 
genus  doubtfully  referred  to  Sapindaeea 
by  some  authors,  and  to  Euphorbiaceae  by 
others.  They  are  small  trees,  with  alter- 
nate simple  leaves ;  and  long  slender  ra- 
cemes of  unisexual  flowers,  with  a  four- 
parted  perianth— some  species  bearing  the 
two  sexes  in  separate  racemes  on  the  same 
tree,  and  others  on  different  trees.  The 
males  contain  eight  short  sumens;  and 
the  females  a  three-celled  ovary,  bearing 
three  sessile  somewhat  two-lobed  stigmas, 
and  ultimately  ripening  into  a  three-celled 
fruit  with  a  corky  rlud,  each  cell  contain^ 
Ing  one  or  two  seeds  enveloped  in  a  juicy 
eatable  aril.  P.  dulcit  is  a  Malayan  species, 
and  is  distinguished  by  having  both  the 
sexes  upon  the  same  tree,  and  by  its  smooth 
entire  leaves,  l)elng  of  a  somewhat  ellipti- 
cal form,  but  broader  and  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  with  a  short  blunt  point.  Its 
fruits,  which  are  rather  larger  than  a 
cherry,  nearly  round,  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  contain  a  luscious  sweet-tasted 
pulp,  and  are  greatly  eaten  In  Sumatra, 
wbere  the  tree  is  called  Choopah,  and  also 
in  Malacca,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of 
Rambeh.  P.  sapida,  an  allied  species,  with 
the  two  sexes  on  different  trees  and  with 
oblong  leaves,  is  found  in  Tipperah  and 
Pegu,  and  produces  eatable  fruits  like  those 
of  the  last.  It  is  called  Lutco  by  the  Hin- 
doos. [A.  S.] 

PIBTRA  FUNGAJA,  or  FUNGUS  STONE. 
The  Italian  name  of  Polyporus  ttdferaster, 
whose  mycelium  is  remarkable  for  collect- 
ing the  surrounding  earth  into  a  large  ball, 
which  year  after  year  yields  a  crop  of  es- 
culents fungi.  These  balls  are  articles  of 
commerce,  and  transported  from  place  to 
place,  as  they  are  almost  always  fertile  If 
put  in  a  proper  situation  and  well  watered. 
There  is  a  flne  specimen  In  the  herbarium 
of  the  British  Museum,  which  was  raised 
in  Messrs.  Lee  aUd  Kennedy's  garden  at 
Hammersmith  many  years  since.  The  ball 
has  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  truffle, 
but  this  is  decidedly  a  mistake,  as  we  can 
safely  assert  after  examination  of  flne 
specimens  in  our  possession.     [M.  J.  B.] 

PTGAMON.    (Fr.)    ThaKctrum. 

PIGEON-WOOD.  Zebra-wood,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds,  some  of  which 
come  from  Brazil.  — ,  JAMAICA.  Guet- 
tarda  specioaa. 

PIGGESNIE.  An  old  name  corrupted 
from  Pink-sten-eye,  and  assigned  by  Dr. 
Prior  to  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 

PIGNON,  or  PINONE.  The  edible  seed  of 
the  cones  of  various  pines,  as  those  of 
Pinus  Pinea,  which  are  eaten  In  Italy.  — 
D'INDE.    The   seed  of  Jatropha  Cureas. 
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—  DOnX.  A  Bonth  European  name  for 
the  seed  of  Pinua  Cembra  and  P.  Pumitio. 
—t  PETIT.    The  seed  of  Croton  Tiglium. 

PI60NIL.  A  Qaito  name  for  Featuca 
quadriderUata,  which  U  said  to  be  poisonoon 
to  cattle. 

PIG'S  FACES.  The  fruit  of  MeaemJbryan- 
theniiim  eequHtUerale. 

PIGWEED.    Chenopodium. 

PILARIS.   Composed  of  small  hairs. 

PILEA.  A  genus  of  Vrtieaeeas,  consist- 
ing of  annua]  or  perennial  herbs  or  under- 
shrubg,  mostly  with  the  aspect  of  Parieta- 
ria,  but  very  different  in  the  structure  of 
their  flowers.  The  leaves  are  always  oppo- 
site, although  sometimes  one  of  each  pair 
is  very  much  smaller  than  the  other.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  greenish,  in  little 
axillary  loose  cymes  or  clusters ;  the  males 
have  a  four-cleft  perianth  and  four  sta- 
mens; the  female  perianth  has  three  divi- 
sions, of  which  one  is  much  the  larger  and 
thiclcened  or  mushroom-shaped  at  the  top, 
the  ovary  has  a  single  ovule,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  tufted  stigma.  There  are  about  130 
species  known,  almost  all  conflned  or  near- 
ly so  within  the  tropics,  in  the  New  as  well 
as  in  the  Old  World.  One  species,  however, 
extends  rather  far  into  North  America. 
No  one  Hpecles  presents  any  peculiar  in- 
terest, except  it  be  P.  aerpyllifoliOt  the 
Artillery  Plant ;  and  most  of  them  ai^  In- 
slgnlflcant  weeds. 

PILBAITTHUS.  A  small  genus  of  Cha- 
vuBlauciacecB,  consisting  of  shrubs,  with 
club-shaped  leaves,  found  In  South-west 
Australia.  They  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  ten-parted  calyx  with  white  round- 
ish lobes;  a  corolla  of  Ave  petals ;  twenty 
stamens,  all  fertile,  the  fliaments  occasion- 
ally forked ;  and  a  single  style  having  an 
obtuse  stigma.  The  flowers  are  white, 
axillary  or  terminal,  and  surrounded  by  an 
involucre.  [R.  H.] 

PILEATE,  PILEIPORM.  Having  the 
form  of  a  cap ;  or  having  a  plleus. 

PILEOLUS.  A  little  cap  or  cap-like  body; 
also  the  diminutive  of  Plleus ;  also  the  re- 
ceptacle of  certain  f  ungals. 

PILEORHIZA.  The  cap  of  a  root;  a 
membranous  hood  found  at  the  end  of  the 
roots  of  Nuphar  and  other  plants,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  spongiole. 

PILEUS.  A  convex  expansion  termi- 
nating the  stipes  of  agaricaceous  fungals, 
and  bearing  the  hymenium. 

PILEWORT.    Fiearia  ranuneuloides. 

PILI.  Hairs.  PiH  polycephali  are  hairs 
divided  at  the  end  into  several  anns. 

PILICORDIA.    C&rdia. 

PILIDIUM.  An  orbicular  hemispherical 
shield  in  lichens,  the  outside  of  which 
changes  to  powder ;  as  in  CtUycium. 

PILIFEROns.  The  same  as  Hair-pointed. 


(Fr.)     Polygonum  Perticar 


PILINGRE. 
ria. 

PI  LITIS.  A  genus  of  Epaeridaeece,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  P.  acerosa,  having 
a  sharp-pointed  leufy  calyx,  a  corolla  with 
a  hood  which  finally  breaks  away,  and 
sumens  not  attached  to  the  corollH.  The 
flowers  are  terminal,  surrounded  by  sharp- 
pointed  ovate  bracts.  It  is  a  shrub,  having 
needle-shaped  leaves  with  broad  bases, 
and  Is  found  In  Tasmania.  [R.  H.3 

PILLCORN,  or  PILOORN.    Avenanvda. 

PILL   DE  BRBTA6NE.     (Fr.)     Lolium 
tnuUt/Unrutn. 
PILLWORT.    Pflttterio. 

PILOBOLUS.  A  genus  of  vesicular 
moulds,  consisting  of  two  or  three  species, 
which  grow  on  dung.  When  young  they 
are  of  a  bright-yellow  hue ;  the  short  stem, 
however,  gradually  loses  its  colour.  sweUs 
above  like  the  hood  of  a  Cobra,  and  bears 
a  little  vesicle  at  the  apex  filled  with  close- 
packed  dark  sporea  Accounts  have  been 
given  of  curious  motions  observed  in  these 
plants,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  due 
to  some  little  worm.  [31.  J.  B.j 

PILOGEREUS.  The  well-known  Old  Man 
Cactus  and    a    few  allied   species  have 
been  separated  under  this  name  from  the 
genus  Cereus,  but,  as  in  other  genera  of 
CactaeecE,  the  distinguishing  characters  are 
scarcely  of  generic  importance.    The  prin- 
cipal differences  consist  in  the  flower-bear- 
ing portion  of  the  plant  being  unlike  the 
rest,  usually  forming  a  dense  woolly  head 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  having 
more  numerous,  longer  and  thinner,  often 
hair-like  spines ;  and  the  flowers  themsel  ves 
being  smaller  and  having  fewer  divisions, 
with  the  stamens  attached  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tube.    All  the  species  are 
from  Mexico  and  tropical  America.     As 
seen  in  our  hothouses,  the  Old  Man  Cactus, 
P.  genilis,  is  nsually  a  cylindrical-stemmed 
plant,  a  foot  or  more  in  height ;  but  in 
Mexico,  its  native  country,  it  attains  a 
height  of  twenty  or  twenty-flve  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  its 
fluted  character  gives  it   somewhat   the 
appearance  of  an  architectural   column. 
The  stem  is  divided  into  thirty  or  forty 
narrowfurrow8,with  corresponding  ridges, 
which  are  furnished  at  very  short  distances  i 
with  tufts  of  white  spines  surrounded  by  ; 
numerous  long  flexible  white  hairs  rescm-  i 
bling  the  grey  hairs  of  an  old  man's  head ;  i 
hence  has  arisen  not  only  the  common  I 
name  of  the  plant,  but  also  its  scientific  j 
appellation.    When  young  the  stems  are 
fleshy  and  succulent,  but  as  they  get  old  ! 
their  tissue  becomes  fllled  with  an  extraor-  : 
dinary  quantity  of  small  sand-like  grains 
composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  nut  less  than 
from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  having  been 
found  in  individual  stems.  [A.  &] 

PILOSE.  Covered  with  hairs ;  covered 
with  somewhat  erect  loose  distant  hairs ; 
having  the  form  of  hairs.  PilosUy  is  a 
general  term  for  hairiness ;  and  pilosiuacur 
lu8  means  somewhat  hairy. 
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FILOSELLE.   (Fr.)  Sieradum  Pilosella. 

PILOSTYLES.  A  genus  of  RaJJUesiacece, 
the  species  of  which  are  without  stem  or 
true  leaves,  but  consist  solely  of  small 
diceclous  flowers,  encircled  by  an  outer 
and  inner  series  of  bracts.  These  little 
flowers  burst  forth  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  Chili  and  Brazil,  and  hence  have  been 
thougrht,  but  erroneously,  to  l>e  deformed 
flowers  of  Bauhinia  or  Adesmiat  the  trees 
on  which  they  are  parasitic.  The  flowers 
are  described  as  dioecious ;  the  males, which 
alone  are  known,  have  a  four-leaved  peri- 
anth surrounding  a  column,  the  summit  of 
which  is  covered  by  small  pimple-like  lobes, 
beneath  which  is  a  dense  row  of  one-celled 
anthers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PILOT-WEED.    Silphium  iaciniatuM. 

PILULA.  A  cone  like  a  Galbulus ;  any 
spherical  inflorescence. 

PILULAIRB    (Fro  PilvXariaglobulifera. 

PILULARI A.  One  of  the  four  genera  of 
Marsileacea,  characterised  by  having  quill- 
shaped  leaves  or  footstalks,  which  are  cir- 
cinate  when  young,  and  pill-shaped  recep- 
tacles embraced  by  the  stalk,  and  formed 
by  the  tips  of  the  transformed  footstalk, 
or  from  the  limb  of  the  leaf  which  is  not 
in  other  cases  developed.  This  is  divided 
into  two  or  four  cells  filled  with  spore-like 
antheridia  and  spore-cases,  each  spore-case 
containing  only  a  single  spore.  The  ger- 
mination resembles  that  of  Marsilea,  The 
genus  occurs  in  Tasmania,  and  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  In  Europe.  P.  glolmlir 
/era  is  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain  in 
marshy  places  amongst  sedge,  but  requires 
a  practised  eye  to  discover  it ;  P.  miniUa  is 
sometimes  cultivated.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PILUMNA.  A  genus  of  the  Braasida 
tribe  of  orchids,  consisting  of  only  two 
species,  both  from  the  vicinity  of  Popayan. 
and  both  epiphytes  with  sheathed  one- 
leaved  pseudobulbs,  and  radical  scapes  of 
largish  green  and  white  flowers.  It  has 
equal  uniform  spreading  sepals  and  petals ; 
an  ungulculate  convolute  almost  entire  lip, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  column,  which 
is  club-shaped,  with  a  thin  fringed  hood  at 
the  back  of  the  anther-bed  and  a  fleshy 
rounded  ear  on  each  side  In  front ;  and  two 
pollen-masses,  with  a  short  caudicle  at- 
tached to  an  ovate  or  linear  gland.  [A.  S.1 

PIMELEA.  A  genus  comprising  some 
seventy  or  more  slender  branching  shrubs, 
with  entire  leaves,  usually  opposite  but  oc- 
casionally alternate,  and  white  rose  or  yel- 
low flowers  In  terminal  or  rarely  axillary 
heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  bracts 
of  different  shape  from  that  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  Included  among  Thymelacece,  and  may 
be  recognised  by  the  funnel-shaped  peri- 
anth with  a  four-cleft  limb  unprovided 
with  scales,  one  or  two  stamens  attached 
to  the  throat  of  the  perianth,  a  lateral 
etyle,  and  a  capitate  stigma.  The  fruit  has 
a  thick  rind,  or  is  succulent  and  berry-like. 
They  are  natives  of  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  &c. ;  and  have  tough  stringy 


bark,  like  the  other  membersof  the  Daphne 
family.  Several  kinds  are  grown  In  this 
country  as  ornamental  greenhouse  shrubs: 
among  the  best  are  P  decuasata^  P.  spec- 
tabilis,  and  P.  ffenderaont  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  pimeU,  fat,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  oily  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.j 

PIMElfT.  (Fr.)  Capsicum ;  also  Chejio- 
podium  Botrye.  —  CERISE.  Capsicum 
cerasiforme.  —  DB  LA  JAMAIQUE.  Eur 
genia  Pimsnta.  —  DE  MOZAMBIQUE. 
Capsicum  ItUeum.  —  DES  ABEILLES. 
Meliaaa  offldTuUia.  —ROYAL.  Myrica 
Oale. 

PIMEITTELLA.  A  genus  of  cinchonar 
ceous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
PeriL  Its  characters  are  not  perfectly 
known ;  the  more  Important  among  them 
seem  to  be  the  cup-shaped  persistent  limb 
of  the  calyx ;  and  the  linear  capsule  dividing 
from  above  downwards  Into  two  valves, 
and  containing  numerous  very  small  wing- 
ed seeds,  attached  to  the  margins  of  the 
valves.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PIMENTO.  The  dried  berries  of  the 
West  Indian  Etigenia  Pimenta  and  E.  acria. 

PIMIA  rtiamnoidea  is  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  the  only  genus  of  Byttneriacea  as 
yet  discovered  iu  the  tropical  parts  of  Poly- 
nesia, and  the  easternmost  member  of  the 
natural  order  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
found  in  the  Feejees,  and  is  a  timber  tree 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  ferrugineous 
branches  and  foliage,  alternate  oblong  en- 
tire leaves,  a  flve-cleft  calyx,  five  very 
minute  cordate  petals,  flve  stamens,  no 
staminodia,  a  flve-celled  ovary,  and  an 
echlnate  capsule  resembling  that  of  Com- 
meraonia.  Its  nearest  ally  Is  Lasiopetalum. 
It  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. Captain  Bedford  Pim,  R.N.  [B.  S.J 

PIMIENTO.  The  Spanish  name  for  Cap- 
sicum 

PIMPINELLA.  A  genus  of  umbellifers, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  ovate  In  general  out- 
line,-each  half  with  flve  equal  narrow  ribs, 
the  furrows  between  which  have  several 
oil-vessels.  The  species  are  European  herbs, 
usually  having  the  lower  leaves  more  deep- 
ly divided  than  the  upper;  and  the  flowers 
white.  The  name  Is  an  alteration  otbipen- 
nula,  or  twice-pinnate,  in  allusion  to  the 
form  of  the  leaves.  [G  D.J 

PIMPERNEL.  AnagaXlis.  — ,  BASTARD. 
CentuncuXiM.  — ,  FALSE.  An  American 
name  for  Jlyaanthea  gratioloidea.  — ,  RED 
or  SCARLET.  Anagallia  arvenaia.  —  ,SEA. 
Honkenya  peploldea.  — ,  WATER.  Sam^ 
Ins  Valerandi;  also  Veronica  Beccabunga, 
and  V.  Anagallia.  — ,  YELLOW.  Lyaima- 
chia  nemorum. 

PIMPINEL.    Pimpinella  Saxifraga. 

PIMPLED.    The  same  as  Papillose. 

PIMPLOES.  A  West  Indian  name  for  the 
Prickly  Pear,  Opuntia  Tuna  and  O  vulgaria. 

PIMPRENELLE.  (Fr.)  Poterium ;  also 
Boaa  pimpinellcBfolia.      —  AQUATIQUE. 
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Samolus  VtOtrandL  —  D'AFRTODE.  M&- 
lianthu*  mt0or.  —  DKS  JARDINS.  PoU- 
rium  SanffuitortHi.  —  DBS  PRES.  San- 
guiaorba  cjfleinalU. 

PIN.  (Ft.)  Pinut.  —  X  GR08  FRTJIT. 
Pifuu  OouMeri.  -  ALVIBZ.  Pinva  Cemr 
tnu.  -  X  TROCHBT.  Pinut  Pmaster 
I  minor.  —  BLANa  Pimu  h^epenait.  — , 
BON,  Pifuu  Pinea.  —  OHETIP.  Pinus, 
inop$.  —  COMESTIBLE  DBS  INDE&  Pi- 
nuB  Oerardiana.  —  OOMHUN.  Pinuaayl- 
vestrifi.  —  CRIN.  PintuMughns.  —  CPL- 
TIVB.  Pinu»  Pinea.  -  D'ALEP.  Pinu$ 
halepenaia.  —  DB  BORDEAUX.  Pinw 
Pinaster.  —  DB  BRIANCON.  Ptnua 
Itughiu.    —  DB  CORSE.    Pinut   Larieio. 

—  DCECOSSE.  Piniu  sylvettrit.  —  DB 
GENEVE.  Pinua  aylvettrit  geneveiuit.  — 
DE  HAGUENAU.  Pintu  itylvegtrU  hagua- 
nensiiu  -^  DE  JERUSALEM.  Pinua  ha- 
bmentia.  -  DE  LA  ROMAONB.  PinuH  La- 
rieio  caramcaaiea.  —  DB  L'BNCEN&  Pinna 
Tceda.    —  DB   MARAIS.    Pinus  paiuatrU. 

—  DE  MATURE.   Pinua  aylvealria  rigenaia, 

—  DE  MONTAGNB.  Pinua  Mughua.  — 
DB  PIERRE.  Pinua  Pinea.  -DBRIGA, 
or  DE  RUSSIE.   Pinua  aylveatria  rigenaia. 

—  DBS  LANDB8.  Pinua  Pinaater.  —  DB 
TARARB.  Pinua  aylvealria  genevenaia.  — 
DB  WBIMOUTH.  Pinua  Strolma.  —  DOUX. 
Pinua  mitia.  —  DU  LORD.   Pinua  Strobua. 

—  DU  MANa  Pinua  Pinaater  minor.  — 
ECAILLBUX.  Pinua  aylveatria  aearioan. 
—,  GRAND.  Pinua  Pinaater.  —  H^RISSfi. 
Pinna  rigida.  —  JAUNB.  Pinua  mitia.  — 
LOURD.  Pinua ponderoaa.  —MARITIME. 
Pinua  Pinaater.    —  NAIN.    Pinua  Pumilio. 

—  NAZARON.  Pinua  pyrenaiea.  —  NOIR 
D'AUTRICHB.  Pinw  auatriaea.  —  PI- 
6N0N.  Pinua  Pinea.  —  PINCBAU.  Ptntu 
Pinaater  minor ;  also  P. pyrenaiea.  —  PIN- 
SOT.  Pinua  Pinaater  minor.  —  PINIBR. 
Pinua  Pinea.  —  PLEURBUR.  Pinua  ex- 
celaa,  and  P.  Oerardiana.  —  ROUGE  DB 
CANADA.  Pinua  reeinoaa.  -RUDE.  Pi- 
nua rigida.  —  8AUVAGE.  Pinua  aylveatria. 

—  SUFFIS.  Pinua  Mughua.  —  TINIER.  Pi- 
nua CembrtL.  —  TROCHETS.  Pi«i«Pin«- 
ter  minor. 

PINAOB A  A  name  adopted  by  Llndley 
for  the  CosiTKBLM :  which  see. 

PINA-GLOTH.  The  pineapple  cloth  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

PINANO.  A  Malay  name  for  the  Betel- 
nut  palm,  Areca  Catechu. 

PINANGA.  A  genus  originally  founded 
upon  species  previously  referred  to  Areca^ 
but  Dr.  Martitts,  whose  work  on  the  order 
of  palms  is  so  justly  celebrated,  afterwards 
combined  it  with  and  made  it  a  section  of 
Seaforthia,  which  is  synonymous  with 
Ptychoaperma  of  other  authors,  so  that 
some  species  have  at  one  time  or  other 
gone  under  four  distinct  generic  names. 
All  the  species  belong  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Malajan  Archipelago,  and  are  usually  low 
slender-stemmed  palms,  with  smooth  un- 
armed ringed  stems,  and  terminal  pin- 
nate leaves.  Regarded  as  forming  a  sec- 
tion of  Sea/orthta,  they  are  characterised 


by  the  flower-epikea  having  In  most  in- 
stances only  one  spathe,  the  flowen  being 
disposed  in  straight  lines,  in  whorls,  or  lo 
spirals  composed  of  few  turns,  by  the  male 
flowers  having  their  sepals  connected  at 
the  base  and  scarcely  overlapping,  and  con- 
taining a  short  rudimentary  pistil  or  none 
at  all,  and  by  the  albumen  of  the  seedi 
being  marked  like  a  nutmeg.  [A.  S.J 

PINA8SB.    (Fr.)    Pinna  aylvestria. 
PINASTER.    Pinua  Pinaater. 
PINATHA.     A  kind   of   Jackwood,  or 
probably  a  Laurua,  obtained  in  Burmab. 

PINOENBCriTIA.  A  name  under  which 
some  plants  allied  to  Oordyline  and  Daevlt- 
rion  have  been  sent  out  by  Belgian  hortlcn^ 
turista.  It  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  blunders  of  ignorant  gardeners,  who 
mistook  the  plant  for  a  Freyeinetia,  but 
wrote  the  name  so  badly  that  it  was  reed 
as  above.  The  species  with  two  others  have 
been  recently  described  by  Lemaire  as  a 
genus  of  lAliaeeoBot  the  tribe  il«par<v<)i«s, 
under  the  name  of  BsAUCAursA :  whidi 
see.  The  B.  recurvoiat  the  only  one  that  6as 
flowered,  produced  a  panicle  a  yard  long 
and  a  yard  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
crowded  with  thousands  of  small  white 
slightly  scented  flowers.  By  further  Iitan- 
ders  it  has  been  spelt  Pindneetia  and  Pta- 
eecnitia. 

PINOKNEYA.  A  genus  of  small  trees, 
natives  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  and  belonging  to  the  (Hneho- 
naeea.  The  flowers  are  in  tufts  in  the 
axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  One  of  the 
flve  lobes  of  the  calyx  is  usually  expanded 
in  the  form  of  a  coloured  leaf ;  the  corolla 
is  funnel-shaped, with  aflve-cieft  spreading 
limb,  beyond  which  the  flve  stamens  pro- 
ject ;  style  simple ;  stigma  somewhat  t  wo- 
lobed;  fruit  capsular,  the  upper  portion 
free  from  the  calyx,  dividing  into  two 
valves  when  ripe.  P.  pubena  is  grown  In 
this  country  in  sheltered  situations.  Its 
red  downy  flowers,  and  large  downy  ovate 
leaves,  render  it  a  handsome  plant  for  a 
south  waU.  CM.  T.  M.] 

PINDAIBA.  A  Braxilian  name  fur  the 
highly  aromatic  fruit  of  Xytopia  aerieea. 

PINDALS,  PINDARS.  American  and 
West  Indian  names  for  the  Ground  Not, 
Arachia  hypogoea. 

PINE.  Pinua.  — ,  AMBOYNA. .  Dam- 
mara  orienioHa.  — ,  BASTARD  GROUND. 
Teuerium  Paeudo-Chamapitya.  — ,  BHO- 
TAN  Pinus  excelaa.  — ,  BLACK.  Pinua 
auatriaea.  — ,  — ,  of  New  Zealand.  Podo- 
carpua/erru{fineua.  — ,  BRAZILIAN,  ilrov- 
carta  braailienaia.  — ,  BROOM.  Pinna 
auatralU.  — ,  CANDLE-WOOD.  Pinua 
Teocote.  — ,  CELERY-TOPPED.  PkyUo- 
eladiu  rhonUwidalia.  — ,  CHILI.  Araur' 
carta  imbrieata.  — ,  CHINESE  WATER 
Glyptoatroima  heterophyllua.  —,  CLUSTER. 
PintM  Pinaater.  -,  COWRIE,  or  KAURI. 
Dammara  auatralia.  —,  CYPRESS.  Pre- 
nela  verrueoaa.  — ,  DAMMAR.  Damma- 
ra orientals.     — ,       IMOU.     Daerydhtm 
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eupreasimMm.  —.FRANKINCENSE.  Pinu» 
Tceda.  —,  GROUND.  Ajuga  ChameBpitys. 
— ,  HIGHLAND.  Pinua  syJvettria  horizon- 
talis.  —,  HUON.  Daerydium  FrankHnii. 
— ,  JERSEY.  Pinus  inops.  — ,  KING. 
AJriea  Wd)biana.  — ,  KNEE.  Pinut  Pu- 
miZto  Tuma.  — ,  LABRADOR.  Pimu  Bank- 
siana.  —,  LAOE-BARK.  Pinvs  Bungeana. 
—.LOBLOLLY.  Pinua  Tceda.  -.MORE- 
TON  BAY.  Araucaria  Ounninghamit  — , 
NEOZA.  Pintu  Oerardiana.  — ,  NOR- 
FOLK ISLAND.  AroMearia  excelsa.  —, 
NUT.  Pinua  Prenumtiana.  — ,  OYSTER 
BAY.  Callitriaauatralia.  —.PITCH.  Pinua 
riinda;alB0P.auatralia.  — ,POND.  Pinua 
aeratina.  — ,  PRINCE'S.  An  American 
name  for  Chintaphila  umbellatti.  — ,  RED. 
Pinna  avstralia ;  also  Pintia  reainoaa.  — , 
— .  of  New  Zealand.  Daerydium  eupreaai- 
num.  — .SAP.  Pinua rigida.  -.SCOTCH. 
Pinua  ayloeatria.  — ,  SCREW.  Pandanua. 
— ,  SCRUB.  Pinua  Bankaiana.  —.SEA- 
BIDE.  Pinua  maritima.  — ,  8PEY-81DE. 
Pinua  ajflveatrta  hortunUaHa.  — ,  STONE. 
Pinua  Pinea.  — ,  — ,  SWISS.  Pinua 
Cembra.  -,— .SIBERIAN.  Pinua Cembra 
aibtriea,  — ,  SWAMP.  Pinua  paiuatria. 
— ,  TARTARIAN.  Pinua  Pallaaiana.  -. 
TWISTED.  Pinua  Teocote.  — ,  VIRGINIAN. 
Pinua  paiuatria.  — ,  WEST  INDIAN.  Pinua 
oeddeaUdia.  — .WEYMOUTH.  Pinua 8tro- 
&U8.  — ,  WHITE.  Pmua  Strobua;  also  P. 
Tceda.  — ,  — .  of  New  South  Wales.  Podo- 
earpua  apinuloaua.  — ,  YELLOW.  Pinua 
mitia ;  also  P.  avxtralia. 

PINE.  A  general  name  forvarlous  kinds 
of  timber  obtained  from  coniferous  trees ; 
also  applied  especially  to  that  of  Pinus 
Strobua.  Baltic,  Riga.  Norway.  Red,  or 
Memel  Pine  is  the  timber  of  Pinua  aylvea- 
tria  as  grown  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
New  York  Pine  is  the  wood  of  Pinua  mitia^ 
Pitch  Pine  that  of  Pinua  rigida,  and  Geor- 
gia Pitch  Pine  that  of  Pinua  auatralia. 

PINEAPPLE.    Ananaaaa  aativa. 

PINEDA.  The  genus  so  named  by  Rniz 
and  Pavon  Is  now  referred  to  Baiutra  of 
Aublet. 

PINE-DROPS.  An  American  name  for 
PteroapoTcu 

PINE-KNOTS.  A  United  SUtes  name 
for  the  cones  of  pines. 

PINELIA  fcypoJepta.  A  minute  and  little- 
known  Brazilian  orchid  of  doubtful  alliance. 
It  is  a  tufted  epiphyte,  only  two  inches 
high,  the  pseudobulbs  bearing  single 
fleshy  ovate  leaves,  three-toothed  at  their 
apices,  and  a  terminal  slender  solitary- 
flowered  peduncle  clothed  with  three  dis- 
tant sheaths.  The  flower  is  comparatively 
large,  like  a  miniature  CaUleya,  but  green, 
with  free  spreading  petalold  sepals,  the  la- 
teral ones  unequal  at  the  base,  similar  but 
smaller  petals,  a  large  undivided  lip  con- 
tinuous with  and  adnate  to  the  base  of  the 
column,  which  is  short  almost  horizontal, 
and  has  petalold  edges.  [A.  80 

PINE-SAP.    Monotropa  Hypopitya. 

PINE-WEED.   Hypericum  Sarothra. 


PINE-WOOL.  The  fibre  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Pinua  «yIoMfr{«,  and  from 
which  vegetable  flannel  is  made. 

PINEY-VARNISH.  The  resin  or  Cam- 
mar  obtained  from  VaUria  indiea. 

PINEY-TREE.  Calophyllum  anguatt- 
folium. 

PINGUICULA.  A  family  of  small  item- 
less  herbaceous  plants  beiongiog  to  the 
Lentibulariaceeet  well  marked  by  bearing 
close  above  the  root  a  tuft  of  spreading 
leaves,  of  membranous  texture,  incurved 
at  the  edges,  and  greasy  to  the  touch. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  the  British 
Isles,  of  which  two  are  common :  namely, 
the  Common  Butterwort,  P.  vulgaria,  and 
P.  luaitanlea.  The  former  sends  up  from 
the  tuft  of  leaves  several  slender  leafless 
stalks  six  to  eight  inches  high,  each  bear- 
ing a  solitary  drooping  violet-purple  flower, 
which  is  two-lipped  and  spurred ;  it  Is  fre- 
quent in  boggy  ground  in  the  North,  and 
is  highly  ornamental.  The  latter  is  a  plant 
of  similar  habit,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
and  with  pale  pink  inconspicuous  flowers; 
this  is  very  frequent  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall.  In  Ireland,  and  in  the  Hebrides. 
Both  systematic  and  English  names  were 
probably  given  to  these  plants  from  the 
unctuous  matter  found  on  the  leaves, 
which  the  ancient  herbalists  perhaps  fan- 
cied to  have  some  affinity  with  butter.  The 
leaves  are  said  to  coagulate  milk;  and 
Gerard  tells  us  that  the  'ollous  juice'  was 
used  in  his  time,  in  Yorkshire,  to  anoint  the 
wounded  teats  of  cows.  French,  Oraaaette; 
German,  Fettkraut  [0.  A.  J.] 

PINGUIN,  PEN-GWYN.  Bromelia  Pin- 
guin,  a  fence  plant  used  in  the  West 
Indies. 

PINHA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Anona 
aquamoaa. 

PINK.  Diawthua.  — ,  CLOVE.  Dia'n- 
thua  Caryophyllua.  — ,  CUSHION.  Silena 
aeaulia.  —,  DWARF.  An  American  name 
iorHedyotia.  —,  GARDEN.  Dianthuaplur 
maHua.  -,  MAIDEN, or  MEADOW.  I>mnr 
tkua  deltoidea.    -,MOSS.  Phlox  aubukUa. 

PINK-NEEDLE.    Erodium  moaehatum. 

PINK-ROOT.  An  American  name  for 
Spigalia  manlandica ;  also  called  Carolina 
Pink-root.  — ,  DEMERARA.  Spigalia  An- 
thelmia. 

PINK-WEED.   Polygonum  avieulare. 

PINNiE.  The  primary  divisions  of  a 
pinnated  leaf ;  its  leaflets. 

PINNATE.  When  simple  leaflets  are 
arranged  on  each  side  a  common  petiole. 
Jmparipinnata  Is  pinnate  with  an  odd  leaf- 
let ;  parijrtnnate  is  pinnate  with  an  equal 
number  of  leaflets. 

PINNATIFID.  Divided  almost  to  the 
axis  into  lateral  segments,  something  in 
the  way  of  the  side  divisions  of  a  feather. 
It  is  compounded  with  other  words  thus : 
Pinnatiftdo-inciaedt  pinnatifld  with  very 
deep  segments ;  pinnatiftdo-laeiniaUt  pin- 
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natlfld  with  the  segments  laciniated ;  pii^ 
natiAdo-gimiaU,  pinnatifld  with  the  seg- 
meots  siDuated— and  so  on. 

FINN  ATI  LOBED,  PINNATILOBATPE. 
When  the  lobes  of  a  pinnatifld  leaf  are 
divided  to  an  uncertain  depth. 

PINNATIPARTITE.  Having  the  ner- 
vures  pinnated,  the  lobes  separated  l)eyond 
the  middle,  and  the  parenchyma  uninter- 
rupted ;  as  in  Polypodium  aureutn, 

PINNATI8ECT.  When  the  lobes  are 
divided  down  to  the  midrib,  and  the  paren- 
chyma is  interrupted. 

PINNULES,  or  PINNULiE.  The  second- 
ary divisions  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

PINOCCHIO.    Edible  pine-seeds. 

PIN-PILLOW.    Opuntia  curassaviea. 

PINSAPO.    AMuPinsapo. 

PINU8.  The  true  Pines  form  a  verj'  ex- 
tensive genus  of  ConifercSf  numbering  per- 
haps about  seventy  species.  They  are  con- 
fined solely  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  Canarian 
species,  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America^ 
abounding  principally  in  the  temperate 
and  cold  regions,  and  occurring  only  very 
rarely  within  the  tropics.  All  the  species 
are  trees,  a  very  great  many  growing  to  a 
large  and  some  to  an  immense  height  and 
size ;  and  being  of  gregarious  habit,  grow- 
ing together  in  masses,  they  form  extensive 
forests,  especially  in  North  America  and 
Northern  Europe. 

Generically  the  Pines  are  well  distin- 
guished from  the  firs,  spruces,  cedars, 
and  Urches,  which  some  botanists  com- 
bine with  them,  by  having  their  leaves  in 
little  clusters  of  twos,  threes,  or  fives, 
sheathed  at  the  base  by  thin  chaff-lilce 
scales :  and  by  the  perglstent  woody  scales 
of  which  their  cones  are  formed  being 
thickened  into  a  more  or  less  pyramidal 
elevation  at  the  top,  with  a  boss  in  the 
centre,  which  is  often  very  prominent  and 
hooked.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  and 
what  is  called  needle-shaped,  varying  from 
little  more  than  an  inch  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  but  never  much  thicker  than  a 
stout  needle,  and  usually  very  sharp-point- 
ed. The  two  sexes  of  flowers  are  borne 
on  the  same  tree,  and  appear  in  the  spring; 
the  male  catkins  being  clustered  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  young  current  year  shoots, 
forming  dense  compound  spikes;  and  the 
females  solitary  or  in  clusters  at  the  apex 
of  young  shoots.  The  former  are  made  up 
of  numerous  closely  Imbricated  anthers 
inserted  round  a  common  axis,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  cells  adnate  to  a  scale-like 
connective ;  and  the  latter  of  numerous 
Imbricated  scales,  each  bearing  two  In- 
verted ovules  at  Its  base.  The  cones  ripen 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  or  third  year 
after  the  flowering  season,  and  consist  of 
the  enlarged  and  hardened  scales  of  the 
remale  catkins,  with  the  two  ovules  ma- 
tured into  nut-iike  seeds,  which  are  nearly 
always  furnished  with  thin  wings. 

I  ne  genus  is  of  immense  economic  Im- 


portance to  mankind,  more  particularly  in 
the  constructive  arts,  its  chief  products 
being  timl)er  and  turpentine.  Tbe  follow- 
lug  are  some  of  the  most  useful  species  :— 

Pintu  sylvetitris,  the  typical  Pine  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  of  the  northern  and  central 
parts,  has  a  very  extensive  geoerraphieal 
range,  reaching  from  the  Medltemnean 
and  Caucasus  to  iat.  74°  north  In  Scandina- 
via, and  eastward  across  Siberia  to  Kamt- 
schatka.  In  this  country  it  fg  known  as  the 
Scotch  Pine,  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
being  the  only  part  of  the  British  Isles 
where  it  is  truly  indigenous  at  the  present 
day  It  Is  the  1>adge  of  the  M'Gre^ors. 
The  tree  varies  much  in  sire  according  to 
the  soil  and  situation  of  Its  place  of  growtii, 
at  high  elevations  being  a  mere  stunted 
shrub,  and  in  more  favourable  localities 
a  tree  flfty  or  one  hundred  feet  higrb,  fur- 
nishing extremely  valuable  timber,  the 
different  varieties  of  which  are  known  In 
commerce  as  Red,  Norway,  Riga,  or  Baltic 
Pine.  It  also  affords  a  great  part  of  the 
Wood  Tar  of  Northern  Europe,  and  some 
Turpentine. 

Pintu  atutralU,  or  P.  palugtria,  as  it  Is 
sometimes  called.  Is  the  Pitch  Pine  of  the 
Southern  Slates  of  North  America,  wbere 
it  fonns  a  great  portion  of  what  are  there 
termed  'pine-barrens,' which  are  extensive 
and  monotonous  tracts  of  country  covered 
with  pines  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all 
other  trees.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  civil  war,  nearly  all  the  Turpen- 
tine consumed  in  this  country  came  from 
the  Southern  States,  and  was  principally 
the  produce  of  this  species  of  Pine.  It 
also  affords  the  timber  known  to  builders 
as  Georgia  Pitch  Pine. 

Pinus  Pinaster,  the  Cluster  Pine  or  Pin- 
aster, Is  indigenous  to  the  European  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  but 
has  been  introduced  into  some  Asiatic 


Finns  Pinaster. 

and  other  countries.  It  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cies that  flourish  close  to  the  sea,  and  on 
that  account  is  of  vast  importance  in  such 
districts  as  the  French  departments  of 
Landes  and  Gironde,  where,  by  means  of 
plantations  formed  of  it,  enormous  tracts 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  seacoast  and  for- 
merly occupied  by  rolling  sands,  have  been 
reclaimed  and  rendered  useful  for  agricul- 
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tural  purposes.  It  U  also  extremely  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
Turpentine  it  yields ;  and  since  the  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica, it  has  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  tur- 
pentine used  in  this  country. 

I*tntis  Pinea,  the  Stone  Pine,  is  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant.  This 
Is  one  of  the  species  of  which  the  seeds 
are  eaten.  They  are  called  Pignons  by  the 
French,  and  Pinocchi  by  the  Italians,  and 
are  commonly  eaten  for  dessert,  or  made 
into  sweetmeats.  Several  other  species 
also  yield  eatable  seeds :  such  as  P.  S<M- 
nxanot  the  seeds  of  which  are  collected  in 
iiximense  quantities  by  the  Califomian  and 
Oregon  Indians  as  an  article  of  winterfood; 
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P.  Gerardiana,  the  Neosa  Pine  of  the  Hima- 
layas, affording  the  Neosa  or  Chilgoza  seeds 
sold  as  food  in  the  bazaars  of  Upper  India : 
and  P.  Cembra^  the  Siberian  Cedar,  whose 
seeds  are  largely  consumed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, as  we  eat  nuts.  The  Canary  Island 
Pine  is  shown  at  Plate  lie.  [A.  S.J 

PINWEKD.     Leehea, 

PINXTER-FLOWER.  An  American 
name  for  Azalea  ntidiflora, 

PIONANDRA.  A  group  of  about  twenty 
tropical  American  SolanaeecB,  collected  to- 
gether by  Mr.  Miers ;  but  in  the  latest  mo- 
nograph of  that  order,  the  majority  of 
them  are  combined  with  the  older  genus 
Cyphomandrat  and  the  remainder  referred 
to  Solanum.  They  are  small  trees  or  tree- 
like shrubs,  with  dichotomous  branches, 
usually  entire  and  mostly  cordate  leaves, 
borne  in  pairs,  one  of  each  pair  always 
smaller  than  its  fellow,  and  extra-axillary 
racemes,  with  small  campanulate  flowers 
arranged  all  on  one  side.  [A.  S.] 

PIOKNB.    (Pr.)   PcemiaofftcinalU. 

PIPE-DE-TABAC.  (Fr.)  Aristolochia 
»pho. 

PIPE,  INDIA17.  An  American  name  for 
Monotropa. 

PIPE-TREE.    Byringa. 

PIPERACE^  (JPepperwcrts.)  A  natural 


order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Liudley's  piperal  alliance  of 
bypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  shrubs  or 
herbs,  with  articulated  stems,  opposite 
vertieillate  stipulate  or  exstipuiate  leaves, 
sometimes  alternate  by  abortion ;  and  her- 
maphrodite spiked  or  racemose  flowers 
without  perianth,  supported  on  a  bract : 
stamens  from  two  to  six ;  anthers  with  or 
without  a  fleshy  connective;  ovary  soli- 
tary free,  one-celled,  with  a  solitary  erect 
ovnie,  orthotropal.  Fruit  somewhat  fleshy, 
indehisccnt ;  seed  erect,  with  the  embryo 
in  a  fleshy  vitellus.  They  are  natives  of 
the  hottest  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  occur 
commonly  in  South  America  and  India. 
The  wood  is  often  arranged  in  wedges, 
with  medullary  rays,  but  without  concen- 
tric z(mes.  They  have  pungent,  acrid,  and 
aromatic  properties :  most  of  them  contain 
an  acrid  resin,  and  a  crystalline  principle 
called  piperirit  In  which  their  active  quali- 
ties reside  ;  some  are  narcotic  and  astrin- 
gent The  substance  called  matico,  or  nia- 
tica,  consists  of  the  leaves  and  unripe 
fruit  of  Artanthe  Oonoata.  There  are  about 
a  score  of  genera,  and  upwards  of  600  %ve- 
eieB—Piper,Artanthe,  and  Peperomia  afford- 
ing the  best-known  examples.  [J.  H.  B.J 

PIPER.  This  name  was  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  the  Pepper-plants, 
and  was  derived  by  them  from  the  Greek 
word  peperi.  The  Greeks,  in  their  turn, 
must  have  derived  it  from  the  Hindoos. 
Botanlcally,  it  is  applied  to  the  typical 
genus  of  Piperacetp,  the  species  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  climbing  shrubs, 
with  alternate  stalked  leaves;  stipules 
adherent  to  the  leafstalk  or  opposite  and 
deciduous;  spikes  solitary  stalked,  pendu- 
lous, opposite  the  leaves,  with  dioecious 
or  perfect  flowers,  protected  by  oblong  de- 
current  bracts.  The  species  are  Indigenous 
In  India,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  &c.,  and  some  of 
them  are  abundantly  cultivated  in  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  New  as  well  as 
of  the  Old  World. 

P.  nigrum  yields  the  Pepper  of  com- 
merce, a  condiment  that  has  been  held  In 
high  esteem  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  ])y  Roman  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age,  and  it  is  related  that  in 
the  fifth  century  Attlla  demanded,  among 
other  things,  3,000  lbs.  of  pepper  In  ransom 
for  the  city  of  Rome.  Pepper  is  cultivated 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Sumatra, 
Java,  &c.,  but  that  which  comes  from 
Malabar  is  held  In  the  highest  esteem. 
The  pepper-vine  will.  If  left  to  itself,  attain 
a  height  of  twenty  or  more  feet,  but  in 
cultivation  it  is  found  more  convenient 
not  to  allow  it  to  exceed  the  height  of 
twelve  feet.  The  plants  are  placed  at  the 
base  of  trees  that  have  rough  or  prickly 
bark,  in  order  that  they  may  the  more 
readily  attach  themselves  to  the  trunk. 
In  three  years  they  produce  their  spikes 
of  fruits,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  after  which  time  they 
become  less  productive.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  is  of  a  red  colour ;  it  is  gathered  before 
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It  ts  folly  ripe,  mnd  spread  on  mats  in  the 
sun.  when  it  loses  its  red  oolonr  and  be- 1 
comes  black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  peppercorns  of  the  shops :  this  is  Blacic 
Pepper.  White  Pepper  is  the  same  fruit, 
freed  from  lu  outer  skin  bjr  maceration  in 
water  and  subsequent  rubbing ;  occasion- 
ally it  is  rendered  of  a  yet  paler  colour  by 
being  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 
Sir  John  Manderille,  who  traveUed  in 
the  years  1323  to  1856.  has  glren  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  Pepper,  which,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, applies  as  well  now  as  then.  *  The 
Peper  growethe,"  he  writes, '  in  manner  as 
doth  a  wylde  vine,  that  is  planted  fast  by 
the  trees  of  the  wodee  for  to  susteynen  it 
by,  as  doth  the  vyne.and  the  fruyt  thereof 
hangethe  in  manere  as  Reysinges:  and 
the  tree  Is  so  thikke  charged,  that  it 
semethe  that  it  wolde  breke :  and  when  it 
Is  ripe  it  is  all  grene,  as  It  were  ivy  berryes ; 
and  then  men  kytten  hem  as  men  doe  the 
vynes  and  than  the!  patten  it  upon  an 
owven,  and  there  it  waxeth  blak  and  crisp.' 


Piper  nigrum. 

Pepper  is  Imported  into  this  country  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  is  used  as  a  con- 
diment. Medicinally  it  is  employed  as  an 
acrid  stimulant  In  cases  of  weak  digestion, 
and  it  has  also  been  recommended  in  cases 
of  ague  to  ward  off  the  paroxysm,  a  practice 
recommended  by  Celsus.  Pepper  Is  also 
sometimes  employed  externally.  Pepper 
on  chemical  analysis  is  found  to  contain  a 
hot  acrid  resin,  and  a  volatile  oil,  as  well 
as  a  tasteless  crystalline  substance  called 
piperin,  which  has  been  recommended  as 
a  substitute  for  quinine.  This  plperin  is 
especially  contained  in  some  large  coloured 
cells  In  the  interior  of  the  fruit.  Ground 
Pepper  is  frequently  adulterated,  according 
to  Dr.  Hassall,  with  linseed,  mustard-seed, 
whea^flour,  pea-flour,  and  ground  rice: 
sago  has  also  been  menjbloned  as  being 
employed  for  this  purpose.  All  such  ad- 
mixtures can  be  readily  detected  by  the 
microscope.  At  one  time,  when  a  very 
heavy  duty  was  levied  on  this  substance, 
factitious  peppercorns  were  manufactured 
of  oilcake,  clay,  and  a  small  portion  of 


cayenne.  Pepper-dust,  known  in  the  ttmde 
as  P.  D.  or  H.  P.  D.  (hot  pepper-dnst),  con- 
sisu  of  the  sweepings  of  the  floors  of  the 
warehouses  wherein  pepper  Is  stored,  or 
of  the  siftings  of  the  pepper.  It  is  nsed  to 
mix  with  genuine  ground  pepper,  also  for 
pickling.  The  root  of  the  Peroer-plant  is 
employed  by  the  natives  of  India  as  atonic 
stimulant  and  cordial. 

P.  trioieum,  a  nearly  allied  speeles  to  P. 
nigrum,  yields  also  some  li  ttle  of  the  Pepper 
of  commerce.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  first  cul- 
tivated this  plant,  observed  that  the  pepper 
of  the  female  vines  did  not  ripen  properly, 
but  dropped  when  green,  and  was  deficient 
in  pungency;  but  the  pepper  of  those  plants 
which  had  hermaphrodite  and  female  flow- 
era  mixed  on  the  same  spike  was  very  pun- 
gent, and  reckoned  by  the  merchants  as 
equal  to  the  best  Malabar  Pepper. 

Long  Pepper  is  the  produce  of  Chaviea 
SoKburghiU  The  Betel  Pepper-leaf  is  also 
the  produce  of  another  species  of  Chaviea, 
C.  Betel;  while  Cubebs,  another  fruit  for- 
merly referred,  likethe  two  last-mentioned, 
to  the  genus  Piper,  is  now  considered  to 
form  a  distinct  genus,  Cubtba.  See  Cha- 
viCA  and  Cubeba.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PIPERIT0U8.  Having  a  hot  biting  taste. 

PIPEWORT.  Erioeavlon.  Pipeworts  is 
the  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  Brioeau- 
lacetB. 

PIPI-P0D8.  The  astringent  legumes  of 
CoMoipinia  Pipai. 

PIPITZAHUAC.  A  drastic  product  of 
Dumerila  Alavunmi. 

PIPPERIDGE,  or  PIPRAGE.  BerberU 
vulgaris. 

PIPPIN,  NORMANDY.  Sun-dried  apples, 
pressed  and  stored  for  winter  use. 

PIPPUL,  or  PEEPUL.  An  Indian  name 
for  Ficu9  religioM. 

PIPSISSEWA.    CMmaphilavmbeUata. 

PIPTADENIA.  In  the  character  of  Its 
flowers  this  genus  of  Leguminosa  does 
not  differ  from  Bntada,  though  readily 
distinguished  by  its  pods,  which  are  sel- 
dom more  than  six  or  nine  inches  long 
and  not  very  broad,  flat  and  membranous 
or  somewhat  leathery,  sometimes  contract- 
ed between  the  seeds  but  without  parti- 
tions inside,  and  ultimately  separate  into 
two  pieces,  which  have  the  seeds  attached 
to  them  by  thread-like  funiculi.  The  genus 
is  entirely  confined  to  tropical  South  Ame- 
rica, and  contains  about  thirty  species,  j 
some  trees,  and  others  large  sometimes 
prickly  shrubs,  with  twice-pinnate  leaves, 
and  small  white  or  greenish  flowers,  either 
in  spikes  or  round  heads,  growing  from 
the  axils. 

P.peregrina  is  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of 
the  genus,  and  has  leaves  composed  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  pairs  of  pinnaa.  each 
with  from  thirty  to  eighty  pairs  of  minute 
leaflets ;  and  rough  leaUiery  moniliform 
pods  about  six  inches  in  length.  The  In- 
diana of  Venezuela  and  Brasil  prepare  a 
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:klnd  of  snnfF,  called  Niopo  in  the  former 
and  Parica  in  the  latter  country,  by  pouud- 
ing  the  roasted  seeds  and  mixing  the  pow- 
der with  lime.  It  producea  a  peculiar 
kind  of  intoxication  almost  amounting  to 
Irenzy,  and  is  Uken  by  help  of  an  instru- 
ment made  of  the  leg-bones  of  birds.  On 
the  Rio  Negro  this  is  formed  by  joining 
two  pieces,  so  that  when  one  end  is  placed 
in  the  month  the  other  reaches  the  nostrils, 
and  the  snull  is  blown  with  great  force  up 
the  nose :  but  in  Venezuela  It  consists  of  a 
1)one  seven  inches  long,  with  a  short  piece 
joined  on  towards  the  top  su  as  to  form  a 
fork,  which  is  applied  tu  the  uostnls,  and 
the  lower  end  being  dipped  into  the  mull 
the  snuff  is  drawn  up  the  nose.      L-^  SJ 

PIPTANTHUS.  A  Himalayan  shrub 
forming  a  genus  of  LeguminoMe  of  the 
suborder  Papiltonae&as  and  tribe  Podaly- 
riecB,  very  nearly  allied  to  AnagyriSy  and 
with  the  same  trifollolate  leaves,  and 
rather  large  pale-yellow  flowers ;  but  the 
standard  or  upper  petal  has  the  sides 
closely  folded  back  on  each  other.  The  free 
stamens  and  flat-stalked  pod  are  as  in  Ana>- 
gyri$.  The  only  species  known,  P.  nepa- 
lengiSt  has  been  introduced  to  our  botanic 
gardens,  where,  however,  it  requires  to  be 
grown  against  a  waU. 

PIPTATHKRUM.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  StipecBt  and  now 
Included  under  Uraehne.  [D.  M.] 

PIPTOLiENA.  A  genus  of  dogbanes, 
liaving  the  calyx  tubular,  shortly  flve-cleft, 
and  falling  olF  after  fluwerhag ;  its  tube 
lined  inside  with  several  rows  of  fleshy 
scales ;  and  the  stigma  capitate,  two-lobed, 
subtended  by  four  recurved  lamellae.  It  is 
an  African  tree,  with  opposite  short  petio- 
late  leaves,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base ;  and 
bears  its  flowers  In  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  [G.  D.J 

PIPT08TEGIA.  A  genus  founded  on 
Ipomaa  operculaiUt  and  published  without 
a  technical  description.  The  plant  is  well 
known,  being  used  in  medicine  on  account 
of  its  purgative  qualities:  it  is  imported 
into  Europe  under  the  name  of  Gomma  da 
Batata.  fW.  C.j 

PIRATINERA.  The  plants  formerly  In- 
cluded under  this  generic  name  are  now  re- 
ferred to  Brosimum.  One  of  the  species 
yields  Snakewood,  or  Bois  deaLettrea,  which 
Is  exceedingly  hard,  and  derives  Its  name 
from  Its  peculiar  markings.      [M.  T.  M.J 

PIRCU17TA.  A  genus  of  PkyUAacauxa 
separated  from  PAytotocca,  and  character- 
ised by  the  five  segments  of  the  calyx 
being  of  a  thick  leathery  texture  and 
green  colour,  and  either  ascending  or 
reflexed  under  the  ripe  fruit ;  by  the  sta- 
mens varying  from  five  to  thirty,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  flve  to  twelve  ovaries 
being  distinct,  or  cohering  only  by  their 
bases,  but  never  throughout  their  whole 
length  like  those  of  Phutolaeea,  The 
species  are  Ull  herbs,  with  leaves  and 
flower-spikes  resembling  those  of  Phyto- 
lacca, except  one  which  attains  the  height 


of  a  tree,  and  has  the  two  sexes  of  flowers 
on  dttrerent  plants.  They  are  found  in 
America,  Africa,  and  the  Bast  Indies. 

P.  dioica^  the  arborescent  species  Just 
mentioned,  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its 
size  and  unisexual  flowers,  but  by  the 
racemes  being  pendulous  and  the  carpels 
united  by  their  bases.  It  is  a  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  from  whence  ft  has  been  in- 
troduced and  partly  naturalised  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  It  grows  verj-  rapidly 
u>  the  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet, 
forming  a  handsome  leafy  tree  with  a  very 
thick  trunk  of  remarkably  soft  spongy 
wood,  and  short  branches  spreading  so  as 
to  form  a  rounded  head.  Its  leaves  are  of 
an  elliptical  form,  on  longish  stalks,  and 
measure  about  six  or  eight  inches  lu  length 
and  from  one  to  two  Inches  in  breadth. 

P.  esculenta  was  recommended  some 
twelve  or  more  years  ago  for  cultivation  in 
Prance  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  but  does 
not  api)ear  to  have  met  with  much  success. 
Its  leaves  cooked  as  spinach,  and  its  young 
shoots  as  asparagus,  were  both  said  to  pos- 
sess an  excellent  flavour.  The  plant  is  her- 
baceous, and  grows  from  three  to  flve  feet 
higli,  with  a  thickish  pale-green  smooth 
stem,  and  branches  bearing  elliptical  leaves 
from  flve  to  seven  inches  long  and  two  to 
two-and-a-half  inches  broad,  and  erect  rar 
cemes  of  perfect  flowers,  with  the  ovaries 
cohering  by  their  bases.  [A.  S.] 

PIRI-JIRI.  The  New  Zealand  Haloragia 
eitriodora. 

PIRITU.  A  Venezuelan  name  for  Oufr 
lielma  apeeiosa. 

PISAILLE.    (Fr.)    Pitum  arveiue. 

PISANG.  An  Indian  name  for  iluaa 
paradiaiaea. 

PISOIDIA.  A  West  Indian  tree  consti- 
tuting a  genus  of  Leguminoaat  with  the 
foliage  habit  and  flowers  of  Lonehocarpua,  i 
but  the  pod  bears  four  projecting  longi-  I 
tudinal  wings.  The  pounded  leaves  and  I 
young  branches  of  this  tree,  P.  Eryihrina, 
like  those  of  some  other  allied  arboreous  ' 
Papilionacea,  are  used  for  poisoning  flsh. 

PISHAMIN.    Carpodinua. 

PISIFORM.   Pea-shaped. 

PISONIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  family  Nyctaginticece, 
named  in  honour  of  a  Dutch  physician 
who  wrote  a  folio  volume  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Brazil  In  1648.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  in  cymes,  provided  with  very 
small  bracts,  but  no  general  involucre,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  dioecious.  The  peri- 
anth is  coloured  and  funnel-shaped,  the 
limb  either  entire  or  more  or  less  flve-Iobed; 
stamens  six  to  ten,  free,  of  unequal  length, 
protruding ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single 
erect  ovule ;  fruit  angular,  enclosed  with- 
in the  persistent  and  hardened  tube  of  the 
perianth,  its  angles  frequently  rough  and 
prickly.  Some  of  the  species  are  in  culti- 
vation as  stove  plants,  but  have  little  to 
recommend  them.  P.  fragrana  and  other 
species  have  emetic  properties.  P.acuieata, 


piso] 


I 

%  •rmnbling  tree  with  rerlining  thornj 
I  brancbev,  f»  de«rribed  u  offering  Berioiu 
I  annofiince  to  trarellen  in  the  West  Indies 
'  by  lu  strong  hooked  spinett,  which  becr^me 
entangled  in  the  clothes  or  flesh  of  the 
wnffarec    The  glotinons  bnr-Uke  fruit  ad- 
heres to  the  wings  of  birds  to  sach  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  them  from  flfitig.  and 
allow  of  their  easj  capture.       [M.  T.  M.] 
PIS8ABED.    Taraxacum  Dau-kKmU. 
PISSBLUMB.    Armeria  mdgarU. 
PISSESLIT.    (Fr.)    Taraxacum. 

PI8SE-8A50.  (Ft)  A  nUgar  name  for 
Ftunitory. 

PI8TACHB.    (Fr.)     The  Pistachio-nut. 
-DE  TBBRE.    AraehU  hypogcea. 
PI8TACHIER.    (Fr.)    Ptttaeia. 

PI8TACJIA.  The  Pi«far(a«  or  Turpentine 
trees  form  a  genus  of  Anacardiaeece,  dis- 
persed through  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  extending  in  the 
Old  World  from  the  south  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa  through  Western  Asia  and 
the  north  of  India  to  Cfhina,  while  a  soli- 
tary  species  is  found  in  Mexico.  They  are 
mostly  small  trees,  seldom  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  have  pin- 
nate leaves  with  or  without  a  terminal  leaf- 
let, and  axillary  panicles  or  racemes  of 
small  unisexual  apetalous  flowers,  those 
bearing  the  female  being  looser  than  the 
male,  and  the  two  sexes  being  produced  on 
separate  trees;  the  males  flvepar  ted,  with 
a  stamen  opposite  and  inserted  into  each 
segment ;  the  females  three  or  four-parted, 
closely  Investing  a  one-  (rarely  three)  cell- 
ed ovary.  The  fruits  are  dry  egg-shaped 
drupes,  containing  a  one-seeded  stone  with 
a  bony  shell,  the  seed  having  thick  fleshy 
oily  cotyledons. 

P.  LentUcwf,  the  Mastic  tree.  Is  a  native 
of  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia.    It  is  a  small  tree  about 
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fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  evergreen 
pinnate  wing-stalked  leaves  without  a  ter- 
minal leaflet.  Mastic  or  Mastich  is  the  re- 
•m  of  the  tree,  and  Is  obtained  by  making 


t  ransverse  incisioiis  in  the  baiit,from  wfaldi 
it  exudes  in  drops  and  hardens  into  small 
semitransparent  tears.  It  is  principally 
produced  in  the  Island  of  Scio  and  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  andls  consomed  in  large  quantities 
by  the  Tuilcs  for  cliewing  to  sweeten  tlie 
breath  and  strengthen  the  gams :  hence  its 
name,  which  is  derived  from  mattieare,  '  to 
chew.*    In  this  country  it  is  used  for  var- 

I  nishing  pictures,  and  by  dentists  for  stop- 

,  ping  teeth. 

I     P.  TereMntkugf  the  Cbio  or  Cyprus  Tor- 

•  pentine  tree,  is  likewise  found  in  Sonthem 
'  Europe.  Northern  Africa,  and  Asia.    It  has 

deciduous   pinnate   leaves,   nsmuly   with 
j  three  pairs  of  lance-shaped  leaflets  and  an 
;  odd   terminal   one ;  and  produces   enuill 
dark-purple    roundish    furrowed     fruits. 
!  The  turpentine  flows  from  Incisions  made 
in  the  trunk,  and  soon  becomes  thick  and 
I  tenacious,  and  ultimately  hardens.    It  is 
'  collected  in  the  Islands  of  the  Greek  and 
I  Turkish  Archipelagos,  but  seldom  comes 
,  to  this  country.  Curious  horn-shaped  galls, 
caused  by  the  punctures  of  insects,  are 
found  in  large  numbers  upon  the  Terebinth 
,  tree,  and  are  collected  for  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning purposes— one  of  the  varieties  of  Mo- 
rocco leather  being  tanned  with  them. 
I     P.  vera,  the  Pistacia  tree,  which  yields 
I  the  eatable  Pistachio-nuts,  is  a  native  of 
Western  Asia,  from  whence  it  has  been 
;  introduced  into  and  is  greatly  cultivated 
j  in  Southern  Europe.    Its  leaves  are  cora- 
,  posed  of  three  or  flve  (occasionally  one) 
broad  egg-shaped  leaflets;  and  Its  fruits 
'  are  much  larger  than  in  the  last,  oval, 

•  sometimes  nearly  an  Inch  long,  and  con- 
taining a  seed  with  bright-green  cotyle- 

;  dons.  Pistachio-nuts  are  greatly  eaten  by 
the  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  also  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  either  simply  dried  likealmonds, 
or  made  Into  articles  of  confectionary. 
Galls  are  also  collected  from  this  and  other 

I  species;  those  from  Cabnl  and  Bokhara, 
called  Gool-i-Plsta,  being  the  produce  of 
Pistacia  Khinjuk.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Chinese  Galls  (Woo-pel-tsze)  may  also  be 
obtained  from  one  of  the  species.  [A.  S.] 

PISTIACE^.  {LemnacecPt  Lemnade,  Duch- 
weeds.)  A  natural  order  of  monocotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  aral  alliance  of  En- 
dogens.  They  arc  floating  plants,  with  len- 
ticular or  lobed  leaves  or  fronds,  bearing 
one  or  two  monoecious  flowers  enclosed  in 
a  spatbe,  but  with  no  perianth ;  stamens 
deflnlte,  often  monadelphous ;  ovary  one- 
celled  ;  ovules  one  or  more,  erect  or  horizon- 
tal. Fruit  Indehiscent,  membranous,  one 
or  more  seeded.  They  are  natives  both  of 
cool  and  warm  regions.  Pistia  and  Lemna 
are  examples  of  the  few  genera,  which 
comprise  some  two  dozen  species  Lemna 
forms  the  green  covering  of  pools  In  Bri- 
tain, while  Pistia  floats  on  ponds  In  warm 
countries.  [J  H.B.] 

PISTIA  Stratiotes  Is  a  very  common 
tropical  water-weed,  out  of  which  many 
species  and  even  separate  genera  have 
been  made.  It  Is  referred  to  the  same  order 
as  duckweed  {Lemna),  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  Tropical  Duckweed,  but  is 
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Tery  different  In  appearance ;  indeed,  its 
common  West  Indian  name.  Water  Lettuce. 
Is  much  more  expressive  of  its  general  re- 
semblance. Like  duckweed,  it  propagates 
Itself  with  great  rapidity,  and  frequently 
completely  covers  tropical  ponds  and  water- 
tanks  with  a  coating  of  verdure,  keeping 
the  water  beneath  fresh  and  cool.  It  flonts 
on  the  water,  and  sends  down  a  quantity  of 
long  feathery  roots,  which  do  not  always 
reach  the  bottom.  The  plant  consists  of  a 
rose-shaped  tuft  of  wedge-shaped  slightly 
concave  notched  or  round-topped  leaves, 
two  to  five  inches  long,  of  a  delicate  pale 
pea-green,  covered  with  line  hairs.  Each 
plant  sends  out  several  runners,  and  upon 
the  ends  of  these  other  similar  plants  arc 
formed,  which,  again,  send  out  runners, 
until  in  a  short  time  the  surface  of  the 
water  Is  covered.  Its  flowers  are  very 
small,  and  home  In  little  spathes  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  each  spathe  containing 
one  male  and  one  female  flower  attached 
to  an  adnate  spadix.  The  former  occupies 
the  upper  part,  just  within  the  mouth  of 
the  spathe,  and  consists  of  three  to  eight 
four-celled  anthers  adnate  to  a  short  co- 
lumn seated  in  a  cup-shaped  disk :  while 
the  latter  is  nearly  concealed  within  the 
spathe,  beneath  the  male,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  scale-like  appendage,  and 
consists  of  a  single  one-celled  ovary  ter- 
minated by  a  thick  style  and  cup-shaped 
stigma,  and  containing  numerous  ovules 
along  its  inner  fftce.  [A.  S.] 

PISTIL.  The  female  part  of  a  flower, 
consisting  of  ovary,  style,  stigma,  and 
ovules. 

PI8TILLARY  CORD.  A  channel  which 
passes  from  the  stigma  through  the  style 
into  the  ovary. 

PISTILLIDIA.  Young  spore-cases ,  the 
archegonia  in  ferns;  organs  in  the  muscal 
alliance,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
pistils. 

PISTILLIGEROU&    Bearing  a  pistiL 

PISTOLOCHIA.  Aristolochia  PistolocJUa. 

PISTORINIA  hUparUca  Is  the  only  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  Orasmlaeem 
Inhabiting  Spain  and  the  Barbary  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  an  erect  annual 
or  biennial  herb,  with  nearly  terete  oblong 
and  sessile  leaves,  and  pinkish  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  umbels.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft, 
the  corolla  monopetalous,  hypocrateriform, 
with  its  border  divided  into  five  lobes ;  and 
there  are  ten  stamens,  five  scales,  and  five 
carpels.  [B.  8.3 

PISUM.  A  genus  of  Leffumi-MgeB  of  the 
tribe  Vicieat,  distinguished  by  Its  triangu- 
lar style  keeled  above,  subfalcate  and  ge- 
niculate at  the  base.  Three  species  have 
been  referred  to  It,  but  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  the  one  grown  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  is,  however,  scarcely  sufllciently 
distinct  from  Lathyrus. 

The  Common  Pea,  P.  Botivwrn,  is  a  hardy 
annual  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  cultivated  legumes. 


Its  native  country  is  unknown,  but  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  the  south  of  Europe, 
from  whence  It  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  by  way  of 
Holland  or  France,  about  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  During  the  long  period  it  has  been 
in  cultivation  numerous  varieties  have 
been  produced,  some  of  which  seldom  ex- 
ceed a  foot  in  height;  while  others,  if  allow- 
ed to  attach  themselves  to  stakes  by  their 
tendrils,  will  climb  as  high  as  eight  feet  or 
more.'  The  whole  pUint  is  covered  with  a 
delicate  glaucous  bloom.  The  stem  is 
round,  furnished  with  numerous  alternate 
compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
roundish  oval  entire,  and  of  a  rich  deep 
green,  often  marked  with  blotches  of  a 
paler  colour.  At  the  base  of  the  footstalk 
each  leaf  has  a  pair  of  stipules,  which  re- 
semble the  leaflets  but  are  much  larger, 
rounded  below,  and  have  small  convex 
teeth ;  while  the  extremity  of  the  footstalk 
is  terminated  by  a  small  round  branching 
tendril,  which  claspsfor  support  round  any- 
thing near  it.  The  peduncle  is  axillary, 
sometimes  one  but  more  generally  two- 
flowered.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white 
or  pale  violet.  The  pods  are  pendulous, 
smooth,  deep  grreen,  and  variable  in  size, 
but  for  the  most  part  oblong  compressed 
somewhat  scimitar-shaped  terminating  in 
a  small  hooked  point.  The  peas  when  ripe 
are  also  variable— some  being  white  and 
round,  others  blue  and  wrinkled,  and  a  few 
large  irregular  and  dull  green. 

The  use  of  Peas  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
In  their  dried  state  they  are  split  and  used 
for  soups,  or  ground  into  meal  fur  pud- 
dings, Ac  In  either  case  they  form  an 
agreeable  and  nourishing  food,  containing 
upwards  of  one-seventh  more  of  nourish- 
ing matter  than  is  found  in  the  same 
weight  of  wheaten  bread.  But  it  is  in  a 
green  state  that  peas  are  most  valued  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  more  particularly 
when  they  are  quite  small  and  young.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  (about  1570),  we  are 
told,  they  were  occasionally  brought  from 
Holland,  and  considered  *a  dainty  dish  for 
ladles— they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.' 
For  many  years  their  ealture  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  attended  to,  but 
after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
the  taste  for  green  peas  became  fashion- 
able, and  has  continued  to  be  so  up  to  the 
present  time— enormous  prices  being  still 
paid  for  young  peas  very  early  in  the  sea- 
son, when  they  are  scarce  and  regarded  as 
a  great  delicacy.  To  have  peas  in  the  high- 
est perfection,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  too  old  or  too  large.  When  the 
pods  become  full  and  hard,  the  peas  are 
then  more  suitable  for  soups  than  a  vege- 
table dish. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  Peas  whose  seeds 
are  edible,  there  is  a  section  denominated 
Sugar-peas,  which  is  remarkable  In  that 
the  pods  are  destitute  of  the  inner  film 
peculiar  to  the  pods  of  the  other  kinds  of 
Peas.  They  are  consequently  more  fleshy 
and  crisp,  and  admit  of  being  cut  and 
dressed  in  exactly  the  same  man"^il  ** 
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The  orlerlnal  Grey  Pea,  P  sativum  arvense 
of  authorg,  supposed  to  be  wild  in  Greece 
and  the  Levant,  Is  probably  the  original 
parent  both  of  the  few  soru  of  peas  grown 
by  the  farmer,  and  the  countless  numbers 
of  still  increasing  sorts  of  the  garden. 
Formerly  varieties  of  the  Grey  Pea  were 
almost  exclusively  planted  on  the  farm : 
now,  however,  several  garden  varieties  are 
introduced  to  field  culture,  as  the  White 
and  Blue  Prussian,  Dwarf  Blue  and  Green 
Imperial,  the  Scimitar,  and  others.  Peas 
formerly  took  their  place  on  the  farm  as  a 
seeding  crop,  but  at  present  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns  even  farmers  cul- 
tivate green  peas.  Before  the  spread  of 
the  potato,  peas  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
food  of  the  working-classes,  especially  in 
the  country ;  and  a  seed  so  rich  in  nitrogen 
was  doubtless  the  cause  of  that  superior 
muscular  development  which  obtained 
among  the  peasantry  in  the  last  century. 
Bo  important  was  this  crop  held  to  be,  that 
In  the  letting  or  taking  of  a  farm  the  acre- 
age of  Siddaw  land  (the  term  by  which  soil 
that  would  grow  good  boiling  peas  was 
known  In  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Wor- 
cester) was  always  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. 

Field  peas  are  often  drilled  with  horse- 
beans,  the  mixture  being  known  in  country 

I  vernacular  as  Poults— no  doubt  a  corrup- 
tion of  Pulse.  A  greater  breadth  of  peas 
Is  grown  in  the  counties  of  Sussex  and 
Essex  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  and 
in  the  former  county  we  have  observed 
roasted  peas  always  ready  in  the  huck- 
sters' shops.  Pea-straw  is  highly  esteemed 
as  fodder,  its  large  amount  of  flesh-form- ,  _,,,,, 
Ing  matter  rendering  it  superior  in  regard  I  l\r ' 

;  to  its  feeding  properties  to  the  straw  either  1  V' 
of  wheat  or  barley.  [J,  B.]     |  °„ , . 

PITA.  Agave  amerteana  and  the  allied 
species.  Pita-flbre  and  Pitarthread  are 
names  for  the  fibre,  called  also  Aloe-fibre, 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  larger  Aga- 
ves, such  as  A.  americana  and  A.  mexicana. 

PITANGA,  PITANGUEIRA.    Names  ap- 
.  led  to  ^ — '" — -    - - 
BugenieL 
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-,  BURGUNDT. 
MP  ot  Abies  exceUa. 

PITCHER    A  hoUowed^t     l^^Jj.tbe 
nifhed  with  a  di»t  nct«tr^lty  o^^.  ^^ 
latter  being  theton^  the  xo 
petiole ;  as  in  Nepentnss. 

PITCHEBrLBAF.     NepenOuia 
phora. 

5^0^SSiA«^S;iS.^"^  ^ 

PITCHER-SHAPED.    ^Tbe  ^m^  «^^»^^ 
panulate,but  more  co^^^}t^^^i^S/^Vacci' 
with  an  erect  limb ;  as  the  corolla  oi 
niuiA  Myrtillus. 

PITCH-TREE.     -AWf*  .«S?*" 
BOYNA.    Dammaraorwn^oxis. 

PITH.    The  same  as  MeduUa. 

PITHEOOLOBICM.^  TSfs'SlSal^oi'^'/e^ 
species  now  included  in  «^jr«^»|°S^«for8^to 
minosa  were  referred  by  oio».x^^^^j^jj. 
mga,  from  which  they  are  not  f^5J."^ave8 
able  by  their  flowers,  but  by  ttoe«r  ^^^jy 
and  pods.  Thus  the  Jnyaj  nave  ^^^^j^ 
pinnate  leaves,  and  straight  or  ono'  ^^^ 

Surved  thick-edged  i^d8.^Ves  of  .F^*«- 
open  at  maturity;  while  the  lea      ^^^    ^ 

colobium  are  twice-pinnate,  wi        curved, 

eitherspirallytwis^dor^eryn^^^     ^      ^ 

I  sometimes  so  mnch^as  to  i^^^  ^hen.    ripe   ! 

thi   '    ■■■■!    ■     ^^^  '   -  ..-■=■■     "■■■e    , 

r..„,,d^.Li-:m«teniAneL™ua.        ^^^    ^^^ 
_         ,  m  e^,  ^  Vi  »I^^  V'!;Vi  I  intTfidtiLi:  ait*  nto 


rep  1 1 

COM- 


ed 

^o«^hf:i'\^7'^-  f  fl^"°«  «'  tropical  Ame- 1  M 
J^^„  k'^''*  belonging  to  the  Bromeliacea:.  p 
f..  IL  ?^®  linear  spiny  leaves,  and  flowers  \x\^\^\ 

In  clusters-    n«»riati*i.     ^#    _tJ    _« ..,_"  I  * 


ni-i  ir.il   imCl 


to 


as  eoap  m 
P.  Wfre 


three  puie-r  SSSe \'eetd  ^e^"??;  lliy^\o%  'oT P. -cyelocarpum  pu^^ 

JSbl' below  ?/«  t«rger.  combined   Intoa    ceous  Pr<>P«'"f,o*?s  tSe  b«^^   ^'  "'*'" 

iSS  «^«?l  T'.S'^'^J^"*  *bove  or  spreading.    Caraccas,  as  '^^»2in^    Rueclea    In  Cochin 

adhS^Stn^Jt^°^  encircling  the  partially    china  ;  while  the  baric  oi  /-.  «ny  gj 

Jai vi?°  »2Ih'^  '  capsule  three-celled,  three-   astringent.  »■ 

of  th?8  hSnm"'"^''**"^-    Several   species  r'_--,„YUSA.    Euphorbia  Pithyvxa. 

JL  ho^^%"i«??-««^««8  are  in  cultivation.       PiTHYUbA.  f 


i?w  fl's;tr'r ''''  '^'''  ^'  '"'S!!''r:wf 

SeSrli  aSS  g' -J^^ood-tar  from  Pinter  «I/^ 
eitraJtS  bfi/i^^'r'  'be  resin  of  pine. 
commonly  kl^  ^''^  insplssatlon.      X  t  is 

BOYNiL    ThP^.**  ^'»ck  Pitch.       .  AM- 

J!r_l_^^  resin  of  Dammara  azc^tr-alis. 


T>iTO  A  sort  of  beer  made  from  the 
le^eSiedVdsolZea  Maya. 

T»TTa  Depressions  on  the  ^naWe  of 
cenfor  tySSJtormeriy  taken  lor  pores. 
which  they  resemble. 

PI-TSI.    Seirpus  tuX>ero9U8. 

PITTB  CFr.)    Foureroya  giganUa, 
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PITTED.    Havingr  namerous  Bmall  shal- 
low depressions  or  excayations. 

FITTOMBA.  Sapindtu  eaeulentus. 
PITTOSPORACELffi.  {Pittosporads.)  A 
natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  Llndley's  berberal  al- 
liance of  hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  and  regular  symmetrical 
occasionally  polygamous  flowers,  found 
chiefly  In  Australasia.  Many  of  them  are 
resinous,  and  In  some  Instances  the  ber- 
ries are  eaten.  Sepals  and  petals  four  or 
five,  imbricated;  stamens  five,  alternate 
with  the  petals;  ovary  two  to  flve-celled, 
with  axile  and  parietal  placentae.  Fruit 
capsular  or  berried,  with  many-seeded  cells, 
which  are  sometimes  incomplete;  seeds 
often  enveloped  in  a  glutinous  or  resinous 
pulp.  PiUoKpcrum^  BiUardiera,  and  Sollya 
are  some  of  the  genera,  of  which  there  are 
al>out  a  dozen.  Including  some  eighty  or 
more  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PITTOSPORUM.  A  genus  of  Pitio- 
sporacecB,  having  a  calyx  of  Ave  sepals ;  a 
corolla  of  Ave  petals,  the  claws  of  which 
are  united  into  a  tube ;  five  stamens  alter- 
nating with  the  petals;  a  single  style 
crowned  with  numerous  stigmas;  and  a 
smooth  or  hairy  flve-valved  one-celled 
capsule,  the  seeds  covered  with  a  resinous 
pulp.  They  form  large  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  entire  permanent  leaves,  and 
white  or  yellowish  flowers  with  a  spread- 
ing limb,  disposed  in  terminal  cymes  or 
racemes.  The  larger  number  of  species  are 
natives  of  Australia,  but  some  occur  in 
Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Japan.  Ac.  [R.  H.] 

PITUITAIEB.  (Ft.)  Delphinium  StaphU- 
ai/ria. 

PIVOINB.  (Fr.)  PcBonia.  —  BN  ARBRE. 
Pa<m%a  Moutan.  —  DES  JARDINS,  or  P. 
FEMELLE.  Pceonia  qfficinaha.  —  MALE. 
Pceofiia  eorcUhna. 

PIWABRIB.    An  Intoxicating  beverage 
prepared  from  Cassava,  Manihot  utilissima. 
FIXIDELLE.    (Fr.)    Zirufemio. 
PIXIE-STOOL&    CfhantereUus  dbarius. 
PIZIUBA.    Iriartea  exorrhiza. 

PLACBA  <mtaia.  A  pretty  little  Chilian 
amaryllidaceous  plant,  forming  a  genus 
allied  to  Sucrosia,  and  having  a  petaloid 
perianth  of  six  equal  reflexed  spreading 
divisions,  the  two  lower  of  which  are  wide- 
ly separated ;  a  coronet  of  six  notched 
narrow  pieces  cohering  into  a  tube  at  the 
bottom  ;  three  long  and  three  short  decll- 
nate  stamens;  and  a  cur\'ed  style  and 
truncate  stigma.  It  has  a  small  bulb,  from 
which  rise  a  pair  of  narrow  leaves ;  and  a 
flower-stem  a  span  or  so  high,  bearing 
about  six  flowers,  which  are  snow-white 
outside  and  stnped  with  brilliant  vermilion 
lines  inside.  CA.  S.] 

PLACEKTA.  The  place  or  part  on  which 
ovules  originate. 


PLACENTA-SHAPED.  Thick,  round, 
and  concave  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
surface ;  as  the  root  of  Cyclamen. 

PL  ACBNTATION.  The  manner  In  which 
the  placenta  Is  constructed  or  placed. 

PLAGIANTHU8.  A  small  genus  of  BUT- 
culiaceoe,  confined  to  South  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Zealand.  One  species  is  a 
tall  tree,  and  the  others  large  shrubs,  with 
very  tough  bark,  and  more  or  less  covered 
with  star-like  down.  Their  leaves  are  alter- 
nate or  In  clusters,  and  very  variable  In 
shape ;  and  their  small  whitish  flowers  are 
borne  In  little  rat^mes  or  clusters  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  usually  uni- 
sexual with  the  two  sexes  sometimes  on 
separate  plants,  but  occasionally  perfect. 
The  fruit  consists  of  from  one  to  Ave  one- 
celled  cocci,  which  ultimately  burst  Irre- 
guJarly  and  separate  from  the  central 
column. 

P.  betiilinus,  also  sometimes  called  P.  ur- 
ticinuft,  when  full-grown  forms  a  tree  seven- 
ty feet  high,  but  it  Is  more  frequently  a 
straggling  bush  of  no  great  height.  The 
inner  bark  of  the  young  branches  yields 
a  very  flne  tough  fibre,  sometimes  called 
New  Zealand  Cotton,  though  more  like  flax 
than  cotton ;  It  is  the  Akaroa  of  the  New 
Zealanders.  P.  gidioides  Is  one  of  several 
plants  with  fibrous  hark,  which  In  Tasma- 
nia and  New  South  Wales  bear  the  native 
name  Kurrajong  or  Currajong.  The  pre- 
sent, a  shrub  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  yields 
a  tough  fibre,  of  which  good  cordage  and 
twine  for  flshlng-nets  are  made.     [A.  S.] 

PLAGIOCHILA.  A  charming  genus  of 
JungermanniacecB,  characterised  by  the 
free  terminal  herbaceous  perianth,  which 
is  generally  exserted  but  sometimes  con- 
cealed by  the  involucre,  though  in  that 
case  distinct.  The  leaves,  moreover,  have 
their  anterior  margin  concealed  by  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  next  in  succession. 
In  Plaffiochila  the  perianth  Is  two-lipped 
and  laterally  compressed.  The  species  be- 
long principally  to  warm  countries,  bat 
we  have  a  flne  representative,  P.  asplenio- 
tdes.  In  this  country.  Should  Jungerman- 
nicB  ever  become  objects  of  cultivation, 
the  species  of  PlagiochiUs  must  be  In  the 
first  class.  Some  of  them  are  very  large  and 
elegant,  as,  for  example,  the  New  Zealand 
P.  Stephensoniana,  which  attains  a  length 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  is  as  beautiful 
in  structure  as  the  most  delicate  Symeno- 
phyllum.  [M.  J.  B.3 

PLAGIOCHILUS.  A  genus  of  Cpmpo- 
nice  of  the  tribe  Anlhemidece,  consisting 
of  low  herbs  from  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  mostly  with  the  prostrate  stems, 
much-cut  leaves,  and  small  flower-heads 
of  Solivei,  but  remarkable  for  the  external 
florets  of  each  head  being  deeply  and  un- 
equally three-lobed.  There  are  several  sp^ 
cies,  insignificant  weedy-looking  plants  of 
no  special  interest. 

PLAGIGLOBIUM.  A  name  given  by 
Sweet  to  Hovea  ctwrozematfolia  and  Its  var 
riety  UicifoUa,  which  have  broader  leaves  \ 


C^e  Crewfurs  of  )8otsn|i. 
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than  other  fl«r««,  often  bortei^d  by  pnck-    PjantaooandLtttoreUa  are  exampl^  com- 

ly  teeth,  and  a  broader  and  more  obUque    prlae  over  100  spedea.  [J.  M.  B.J 

pod-    They  are  natives  of  South-weat  Ans-       PLAHTAGO.    A  genua  of  stemlesa  her- 

traUa,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  or    i,»ceoiu  planu  giring  name  to  the  order 

onrcollectlonaof  AuatralUmpapUIonaceoua    pumtagmaeeeR,  xepresented  In  Great  Brl- 

planta.    The  flower*  are  of  a  deep  purplish-    j^ ^  |,y  several  c»mmon  speciea.    I*,  major^ 

blue  as  in  other  Hovea*,  and  are  rather    ^^^  Greater  Plantain,  abundant  by  way- 

omamentaL  '•  sides  and  In  the  comers  of  fields,  is  known 

PLAITED.    Folded  lengthwise,  like  the  *  by  its  broad  strongly  ribbed  leav^  tapo-- 

DliliB  of  ac  oaed^:  as  in  the  leaves  of    Ing  towards  each  extremity,  from   the 

Si  fan-oim         ""'■**"  ^"'^  '*"  I  centre  of  which  rise,  to  the  height  of  two 

the  fan  palm.  ^    ,.     .      .        ,„  I  to  six  inches,  several  cyUndrlcal  leafless 

PLANE.    FLU  or  perfectly  level;  as  in    stalks  bearing  each  a  long  spike  of  greenish 

many  leaves.  flowers,  succeeded   by  many-seeded   cap- 

PLANE.    (Fr)    Acer  vlaUnuHdes.  suies,  which  when  ripe  are  much  sou^rbc 

ri^ARis.    irr.;    Acer  puuammu^.  ^^        bird-fanciers  as  food  for  camuy- 

PLANERA.    Trees,  natives  of  Asia  and    ^i^^^    p  fu^dia,  the  Hoary  Plantain,  has 

5orth  America,  belonging  to  the  Llmarea,    jj,g  leaves  similar  but  smaller,  and  they 


and  rloseiy  allied  to  the  elms,  from  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  frui^ 
whifh  is  roundish,  gibbous,  pomted,  two- 
celled,  and  two-seeded.  P.  Bichardi,  the 
Zelkona  tree,  attains  in  its  native  country 


are  remarkable  for  being  pressed  so  closely 
to  the  ground  as  to  injure  seriously  any 
crop  among  which  it  may  be  growing  by 
stifling  the  young  plants;  hence  it  is  a 
Zelkona  tree,  attains  in  its  native  country  _^t  j^^  j^  p^gtures  and  on  lawns.  P.  tea- 
a  great   size,  growing  to /he  height   of     gg^toto,  the  Rib-grass,  has  narrow  strong- 

j^  ribbed  leaves,  and  bears  brown  spiked 
heads  of  flowers  at  the  summit  of  a  fur- 
rowed stalk ;  It  is  sometimes  sown  as  an 


Mventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk  of 
the  diameter  of  four  feet.    The  bark  re- 
sembles  that  of  the  hornbeam  more  than  . 
the  elm,  and  instead  of  becoming  rugged  I 
la  shed  in  scales  like  that  of  the  plane. 
The  foliage  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  j 
elm ;  the  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenish- 
brown  colour,  and  smell  like  those  of  elder. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  and  ; 
contains  two  seeds.    The  trunk  is  straight 
and  upright,  and  is  of  equal  circumference  , 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a  height  , 
of  twenty-flve  or   thirty  feet,   where  It 
throws  out  Its  first  branches.    The  timber  , 
is  much  prized.    The  sapwood,  which  is  of  \ 
a  light  colour  and  very  elastic,  is  used  for 
the  purposes  in  which  ash-timber  is  em- 


Ingredient  in  a  crop  of  meadow-grass,  but 
with  doubtful  propriety.  P.  Cknronoptis 
grows  on  searcliifs,  and  is  distinguished  by 
its  pinnate  toothed  leaves,  which  radiate 
so  as  to  resemble  a  star,  whence  it  Is  some- 
times called  Star  of  the  Earth.  There 
are  numerous  foreign  species,  but  none  of 
particular  interest.  The  name  Plantain 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  Banana  of  the  | 
tropics,  MusA :  which  see.  French  :  Plan- 
tain ;  German  :  Wegerich.  [C.  A.  J.J 


PLANTAIN.     Musa    paradimaca.     — , 

^_., BASTARD.    Hetiamia  Bihax.    -,GREAT- 

ployed.  The  heartwood,  which  occupies  ,  ER.  Plantago  major.  — ,  INDIAN.  An 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  trunk,  is  reddish,  I  American  name  for  Cacalia.  --.MUp.  ^ 
heavy,  and  when  dry  exceedingly  hard:  |  terantherareni/ormis.  —, RATTLESNAKE. 


hence  it  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  valued 
for  making  domestic  funilture.  P.  GmelinU 
a  native  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
is  a  small  tree,  to  which  no  particular  value 
is  attached.  Either  of  the  above  may  be 
grafted  on  the  elm.  French :  Orme  de  8i- 
birie.  [C.A.J.3 

PLANE-TREE.  Platanug.  — ,  HOCK, 
or  SCOTCH.    Acer  Pseudo-Platanus. 

PLANIU8CULUS.    Neariy  flat. 

PLANK  PLANT.  BoaaiosaScolopendrium. 

PLANTAGINACE^.  {Bitnoorts.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons  be- 
longing to  Llndley's  cortusal  alliance  of 
perigynous  Exogens.  They  are  herbs, 
often  stemless,  with  radical  ribbed  leaves, 
and  spiked  hermaphrodite  flowers,  or  soli- 
tary unisexual  ones.  Calyx  four-parted, 
persistent ;  corolla monopetalou8,scarious, 
with  a  four-parted  limb ;  stamens  four, 
alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla ; 
disk  inconspicuous;  ovary  free,  two  to 
four-celled,  with  a  simple  style  and  hispid 
stigma.  Fruit  an  operculate  capsule.  The 
species  are  chiefly  found  in  temperate  and 
cool  regions.    The  three  genera,  of  which 


Ooodyera.    — ,  ROBIN'S.    Erigeron  bellidi- 

I  folium.    — ,  WATER.    Alinna.     — »  — ,  of 

I  Jamaica.    Pantederia  azurea. 

I      PLANTAIN.   (Fr.>   Plantago.  —  AQUA- 

TIQDE.    Damasonium  Alisma,  alias  Actir 

nocarptis  Damasonium.    —  D'EAU.  Alisma 

Plantago.    —EN  ARBRE.    Muaa. 

PLANT  D'AIX.    (Fr.)    A  kind  Of  olive. 

PLANTIA.  A  genus  of  Irids,  allied  to 
Siayrinchum  and  Horcea,  consisting  of  a 
Cape  species,  P.flava,  of  which  very  little 
Is  known.  It  has  a  single  narrow  stem- 
clasping  leaf,  and  a  many-flowered  stem 
bearing  pretty  yellow  flowers.        [A.  S.J 

PLAQUEMINIER.  (Fr.)  Dioapyroa.  — 
D'ORIENT.    Diospyros  Lotus. 

PLATANACE^.  (PUmes.)  A  natural 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons, 
referred  to  Llndley's  urtlcal  alliance  of  di- 
clinous Exogens,  and  consisting  only  of  the 
genus  Platawus  :  which  see.    [J.  H.  RJ 

PLATANAIRE.    (Fr.)    Sparganium. 

PLATANTHERA.  An  extensive  genus 
of  orchids,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ophrydece, 
and  closely  allied  to  Habenaria,  from  which 
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it  is  dlstlnsruished  by  the  absence  of  the 

two  fleshy  processes  of  the  lower  lip  of  the 

stlgrma,  characteristic  of  that  genus.    The 

nameroQB  species  are  nearly  all  natives  of 

the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the 

nortbem  hemispbere,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 

America,  very  few  extending  to  the  warm- 

.  er  regions— the  exceptions  being  one  or 

I  two  in  Java,  and  as  many  in  Ceylon.  Two— 

I  Tiz.  P. bifolia  and  P.  chlorantha—axe  British, 

and  are  frequently  referred  to  Habenaria  in 

local  floras.  [A.  8.] 

PLATANUS.  A  genus  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  urtical  and  amental  fami- 
lies, but  so  different  that  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  them  as  distinct,  under  the 
name  of  Platanacea,  placed  by  Lindley  in 
the  urtical  alliance.  It  consists  of  five  or 
six  species,  nearly  resembling  each  other, 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America. 
Most  of  them  are  lofty  trees,  with  dense 
foliage  and  massive  trunks,  the  bark  of 
which  annually  scales  off,  leaving  the  sur- 
face smooth.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  with 
sheathing  stipules,  the  lamina  being  pent- 
I  angrular  or  palmate.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
noecious. In  globular  heads  somewhat  re- 
sembling catkins :  the  males  usually  con- 
,  sist  of  a  mass  of  apparently  irregular  se- 
pals and  stamens,  but  when  fully  developed 
the  flower  is  found  to  consist  of  four  sepals 
and  four  stamens  alternate  with  them; 
frequently,  however,  only  three  or  two  are 
present.  The  heads  of  female  flowers  also 
have  commonly  the  same  appearance  of  ir- 
regularity, from  which  the  ovary  has  been 
regarded  as  consisting  of  a  single  carpel ; 
but  when  they  are  perfect  each  flower 
proves  to  consist  of  four  sepals,  four  bar- 
ren stamens  alternate  with  them  like 
minute  petals,  and  from  four  to  eight  dis- 
tinct carpels— the  latter  character  being 
more  obvious  in  P.  occidentalis.  Each  of 
the  carpels  contains  one  or  two  pendulous 
ovules,  and  becomes  a  single-seeded  fruit. 
The  embryo,  which  has  an  inferior  radicle, 
is  enclosed  in  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 
For  a  further  description  of  the  flowers, 
and  for  figures,  see  Ann.  NaL  Huft.,  Third 
Series,  1.  p.  10  et  seq. 

Different  opinions  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  position  of  this  genus  In  the  natural 
system ,  the  ovary,  however,  together  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  trees,  brings 
it  near  Aceraceae^  *  Sycamore,'  which  is  a 
species  of  Acer,  being  one  of  the  names 
by  which  P.  occidentcUia  is  known  in  Ame- 
rica. 

P.  orieTiialis,  the  Oriental  Plane-tree,  so 
common  in  the  parks  and  plantations  of 
this  country,  is  when  fully  grown  from 
seventy  to  ninety  feet  high,  forming  when 
standing  separately  a  majestic  object.  It 
Is  distinguished  from  P,occidentalia  by  the 
leaves  being  more  deeply  divided  and  In- 
dented, and  by  the  absence  of  membranous 
bracts  around  the  female  flower.  The 
wood  is  used  in  the  Levant  and  in  Asia, 
in  carpentry,  joinery,  and  cabinet-making, 
and  is  said  to  make  beautiful  furniture  on 
account  of  the  smoothness  of  its  grain. 


and  its  susceptibility  of  receiving  a  high  | 
polish.  P.  aceri/olia,  the  tree  commonly  | 
grown  as  P.  oceidentalUj  is  as  large  and 
magnificent  as  the  Oriental  Plane,  the 
trunk  having  1)een  known  to  become  up- 
wards of  thirteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
wood  in  seasoning  becomes  of  a  dull  red 
colour ;  It  is  used  in  carpentry,  but  is  not 
much  esteemed. 

P.  racemotat  the  Oalifomian  Plane— re- 
markable for  Jts  deeply  five-lobed  leaves, 
the  under-Burface  of  which,  even  when 
they  become  old,  is  copiously  clad  with 
woolly  hairs— has  a  wood  far  preferable  to 
that  of  P.  occidentaKs,  as  it  Is  much  harder 
and  more  durable,  being  also  less  liable  to 
warp.  [B  C] 

plateau;  (Pr.)  NvpharhOeum. 
PLATEN  I  A.  A  genus  otPalmaeece  closely 
allied  to  Goco8  and  Syagrus,  lately  estab- 
lished upon  a  palm  found  upon  the  banks  of 
the  River  Magdaleuain  New  Grenada,  and 
principally  characterised  by  its  flower- 
spikes  being  furnished  with  only  one 
spathe,  which  splits  lengthways  along  the 
back,  by  the  female  flowers  not  having 
barren  stamens,  and  by  the  bony  stone  of 
the  fruit  being  smooth  or  marked  with 
three  small  channels.  P.  Chiragua,  the 
palm  in  question,  grows  from  fifty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  and  has  pinnate  leaves 
measuring  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  very 
numerous  narrow  sharp-pointed  smooth 
segments  as  much  as  two  feet  in  length. 
Its  flower-spikes  are  simply  branched,  and 
.  bear  female  flowers,  with  one  or  two  males 
adjoining  them  on  the  lower  and  males 
alone  on  the  upper  part;  the  females  produ- 
I  cing  fleshy  orange  fruits  about  the  size  of 
;  pigeons' eggs,and  containlngasinglehorny 
seed  with  a  cavity  In  the  centre.     [A.  S.] 

PLATONIA  insiffnis.  A  beautiful  Bra- 
zilian tree  forming  a  genus  of  CluHacece 
closely  allied  to  Moronobea,  and  differing 
chiefly  in  the  .five  bundles  of  stamens  con- 
sisting of  much  more  numerous  filaments, 
not  spirally  twisted  round  the  ovary.  The 
tree  is  very  large  with  a  hard  wood ;  the 
leaves  coriaceous,  elegantly  marked  with 
numerous  parallel  veins ;  the  fiowers  large, 
of  a  light  red  colour,  solitary  at  the  ends 
of  the  small  branches.  The  fruit,  called 
Pacoury-uva  in  Brazil,  is  said  to  be  very 
sweet  and  delicious,  whilst  the  seeds  have 
the  flavour  of  almonds. 

PLATTCAPNOS.  Agenusot FumariacecB, 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  differ- 
ing from  Fumaria  by  the  erect  not  climb- 
ing stem,  and  by  the  fruit  being  oval,  com- 
pressed, two-valved,  the  epicarp  separable 
from  the  membranous  endocarp.  fJ-T.  8.] 

PLATTCARPUM.  A  genus  of  doubtful 
aflJnlty  provisionally  classed  with  B->gno- 
macece,  but  inclining  strongly  towards 
Bubiaeece  and  Loganiacece.  Unlike  most 
Bignoniacece,  the  flve-cleft  calyx  is  seml- 
inferlor;  the  funnel-shaped  corolla  encloses 
flve  fertile  stamens ;  the  capsule  is  woody, 
flat,  and  at  the  top  and  base  cordate,  whilst 
two  winged  seeds  are  enclosed  in  each  or 
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the  two  cells  into  which  the  fruit  is  dlri- 
ded  b7  a  verj  narrow  partition.  Only  one 
q>ecies,  P.  orinoeente,  is  Icnown ;  this  grows 
on  granitic  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  is  a  tail  timber  tree,  with 
simple  oblong  leaves,  famished  with  sti- 
pules, and  terminal  panicles  bearing  roee- 
ooloured  blossoms.  Its  nearest  allies  are 
the  various  specim  of  Henriquezia,  also  in- 
habitants of  the  Orinoco  region,     [a  S.] 

PLATYCARYA-    Fortundh. 

PLATYCERIUM.  A  very  distinct  and 
remarkable  genus  of  ferns  commonly  as- 
sociated with  the  Aerostiehea,  but  which  it 
has  been  proposed  to  place  in  a  separate 
section,  from  its  producing  Its  sori  in  large 
amorphous  patches,  not  as  in  the  true  Jicro- 
gtiehea  universal  over  the  fertile  portions. 
The  species  are  few  in  number,  chiefly 
Eastern  or  Australian,and  for  the  most  part 
tropicaL  They  have  heteromorphons  coria- 
ceous laciniate  or  lobate  fronds,  clothed 
with  stellate  hairs,  and  the  fertile  ones  are 
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art!  cnlate.  The  broad  fronds  are  traversed 
by  several  furcate  ribs,  between  which 
there  Is  a  close  network  of  finer  buried 
veins.  The  large  shapeless  masses  of  spore- 
cases  are  attached  to  a  plexus  of  crowded 
veins,  and  are  quite  naked.  In  P.  bi/orme 
they  occupy  a  separate  scutiform  lobe,  but 
in  the  other  species  they  are  variously  situ- 
ated near  the  margin.  [T.  M.] 

PLATYCODON.  A  genus  of  bellworts, 
having  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a 
broad  five-lobed  border,  and  the  filaments 
of  the  anthers  broad  at  the  base.  The 
species  are  perennial  shrubs,  natives  of 
Eastern  Asia.  Their  leaves  are  alternate 
and  sessile ;  and  the  flowers  large  and 
handsome.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek 
words  signifying '  broad '  and  *  bell,'  in  al- 
lusion to  the  conspicuous  corolla.  [6.  D.] 

PLATYCRATER.  A  genus  of  Hydran- 
geacete,  growing  on  moist  rocks  In  the 
north  of  Japan.  It  forms  a  small  shrub, 
with  procumbent  or  rooting  branches,  ob- 


long acuminate  serrate  leaves,  and  a  loose 
terminal  branched  corymb  of  flowers,  ot 
which  the  lower  ones  of  each  branch  are 
sterile  with  an  expanded  coloured  calyx, as 
in  Hjfdrangea ;  but  the  fertile  flowers  have 
indefinite  stamens  inserted  on  an  epigy- 
nous  disk  or  ring.  ZJ.  T.  &] 

PLATYLEPI8.  A  genus  of  CTjperaoeous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Mjfpolwtrem. 
The  inflorescence  is  in  solitary  or  compound 
many-spiked  heads.  It  contains  six  spiedes, 
which  are  either  natives  of  South  Africa  or 
BnaiL  ID.  MJ 

PLATYLOBITM.  A  genns  of  Legumi- 
nostB  of  the  suborder  PapilionatetB  and 
tribe  OtnigtMBt  consisting  of  Australian 
shrubs  with  opposite  simple  leaves,  and  yel- 
low pea-shaped  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  calyx  is  remarkable  for  i  ts  two 
upper  lobes  uniting  into  a  large  rounded 
upper  lip.  The  pod  is  very  flat,  bordered  by 
a  rather  broad  wing  on  the  upper  side,  and 
contains  several  seeds.  Two  species,  P 
triangulare  and  P.  Mwrayanum,  with 
acutely  triangular  leaves,  both  from  Tas- 
mania and  South-eastern  Australia,  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  seen  in  our  greenhooses, 
and  are  handsome  plants,  while  P.  formo- 
8um,  from  the  same  country,  has  ovate 
leaves. 

PLATYLOMA.  A  genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns,  often  erroneously  associated 
with  PteridetB  or  CheilanthecB,  but  in  reality 
very  distinct,  and  now  representing  a  sepa- 
rate group,  the  PUOyUmea.  They  are  pin- 
nate or  bipinnate  plants, with  free  venation, 
and  furnished  with  marginal  oblong  sori 
the  receptacles  of  whlcli  lie  transversely, 
being  formed  of  the  parallel  apices  of  the 
contiguous  venules,  the  spore-cases  becom- 
ing laterally  confluent  into  a  broadish  con- 
tinuous marginal  band,  quite  different  from 
the  continuous  linear  receptacle  of  Pferu. 
They  are  spuriously  indusiate;  that  is,  the 
margin  is  somewhat  inflected  over  the 
outer  portions  of  the  band.  Some  of  the 
species  referred  to  PeUeea  by  authors  be- 
long here,  the  rest  chiefly  to  Pteris.  [T.  M.] 

PLATYMISCIUM.  A  genus  of  Legumir 
noMB  of  the  tribe  Dalbergieat  consisting 
of  South  American  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
pinnate  leaves  always  opposite— almost  the 
only  instance  of  this  arrangement  amongst 
trees  of  this  order  with  compound  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  disposed  In  racemes 
either  solitary  In  the  leaf-axlIs,  or  clus- 
tered on  the  older  branches.  Their  struc- 
ture Is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Pterocarpus, 
whilst  the  pod,  broadly  oblong  and  very 
thin  and  flat,  Is  like  that  of  some  species 
of  Lonchocarpna.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
species,  some  of  them  probably  supply- 
ing part  of  the  hanl  woods  used  In  or  ex- 
ported from  Brazil 

PLATYNEMA.  The  name  of  some  tro- 
pical Asiatic  trees,  supposed  to  constitute 
a  genus  of  Malpighiacete.  They  have  op- 
posite elliptical  leaves ;  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters ;  a  flve-parted  glandless  calyx ;  five 
flat-stalked  entire  petals ;  ten  stamens,  al- 
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ternately  long  and  short,  with  dilated  fila- 
ments ;  and  an  ovary  with  three  projecting 
keel-like  wings ;  and  the  styles  combined 
into  one  thread-shaped  column,  longer  than 
the  sUiraena.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Greek  words  signifying 'flat-thread,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  dilated  filament.       [M.  T.  M.] 

PLATTPODIUM.  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
nosoB  of  the  tribe  DaUbergieoBt  with  the 
flowers  nearly  of  Pterocarpua  and  of  Ti- 
pttana,  while  the  pod  is  samara-like  as  iu 
the  latter  genus;  but  the  wing, instead  of 
being  a  dilatation  of  the  style  and  conse- 
quently placed  above  the  seed-bearing  part. 
Is  an  expansion  of  the  stalk  and  below  the 
seed.  It  Is  like  a  Tijmana  pod  attached  by 
the  wrong  end.  The  genus  consists  of  three 
Brazilian  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  yel- 
low fiowers  growing  In  handsome  loose 
racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
They  probably  supply  some  of  the  hard 
woods  used  In  Brazil. 

PLATYS.  In  Greek  compounds  « 
broad. 

PLATYSEMA.  A  little-known  Brazilian 
bean,  formerly  proposed  by  Beutham  as  a  j 
distinct  genus  of  the  tribe  Phaseolece,  but 
most  probably  a  species  of  Centroaema. 

PLATY8TBMMA.    A  somewhat  dubious 
genus  of  OesneracetB  of  the  tribe  Cyrtan- 
drecBt  represented  by  a  single  species,  P. 
violoides,  inhabiting  Nepal,  and  having  the 
habit  of  a  violet.    It  Is  a  low  herb,  the  i 
stem  of  which  bears  towards  the  apex 
one  or  two  cordate  and  crenate  leaves.  , 
The  peduncle  has  from  one  to  four  flowers ;  ' 
the  calyx  Is  flve-cleft;  the  corolla  has  a 
short  tube  and  Is  bilabiate,  the  upper  lobe 
being  two-cleft,  the  lower  three-cleft;  there 
are  four  stamens;  the  style  Is  filiform;  the 
stigma  acute ;  and  the  fruit  a  two-celled 
oblong  capsule.  [B.  S.]     ^ 

PLATYSTEMON.  Annuals  belonging  to  ' 
the  PapaveracecB,  among  which  they  are  , 
distinguished  by  having  three  sepals,  six 
petals,  dilated  filaments  (whence  the  genus 
derives  its  name),  and  numerous  distinct 
many-celled  capsules.  Two  species  have 
been  described:  P.  caHfomicue,  a  hairy 
spreading  plant  with  lanceolate  leaves  ar- 
ranged In  threes,  solitary  stalked  yellow 
flowers,  and  hairy  capsules;  and  P.  leio- 
earjma,  a  native  of  Siberia,  distinguished 
by  Its  yellowish-white  flowers,  and  smooth 
capsules.  CC.  A.  J.] 

PLATYSTIGMA.  A  Califomlan  annual 
belonging  to  the  Papaveraceait  distinguish- 
ed by  Its  three  sepals,  four  to  five  petals, 
thread-like  filaments,  three  erect  divergent 
stigmas,  and  Its  one-celled  three-valved 
capsule  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
stems,  which  are  very  short,  are  densely 
crowded  with  linear  entire  leaves,  from 
among  which  rise  on  slender  hairy  stalks 
the  solitary  yellow  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  grows  to  the  height  of  about  six 
Inches.  [C.A.J.J 

PLATYTHECA.  A  genus  of  Tremandra- 
eea,  consisting  of  a  couple  o£  species  In- 


habiting the  sandy  plains  of  South-west 
Australia.  They  are  elegant  little  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  linear  leaves  arranged  in 
whorls  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Oa- 
hum.  The  pedicels  bear  one  flower  of  a 
purplish-lilac  colour,  and  only  opening 
once  on  a  bright  day,  but  never  when  the 
sky  is  overcast  or  night  Is  approaching ; 
whilst  in  its  ally,  Teiratheca,  the  flowers 
open  and  close  repeatedlj^  on  bright  days, 
closing  on  the  approach  of  night  or  showers 
of  rain,  as  Dr.  Steetz  has  well  observed. 
The  calyx  Is  flvecleft,  the  corolla  flve-pe- 
talous,  the  stamens  ten  iu  number,  the 
capsule  two-celled  and  two-valved.  P.  gar 
liaidea  {Tremandra  vertieiUata)  Is &n Inmate 
of  our  greenhouses.  [B.  8.] 

PLATYZOMA.  The  only  species  of  this 
genus,  P.  microphyllum.  Is  a  curious  dwarf 
llnear-fronded  fern  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, with  minute  sessile  suborblcular 
pinnae,  having  the  margins  so  decidedly 
revolute  that  the  sorl,  which  are  non-In- 
du^iate,  consisting  of  from  two  to  four 
sesftlle spore-cases,  are  with  great  difficulty 
discovered.  These  plnnie  readily  fall  off, 
leaving  the  crowded  rigid  stipltes  and  rar 
chides  standing  like  so  many  coarse  bristles. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  Gleicheninea.sxii 
indeed  Its  fronds  most  nearly  resemble 
single  branchlets  of  those  small-plnnuled 
species  of  Qleichenia  which  have  saccate 
or  pouch-formed  segments.  [T.  M.] 

PLECOLEPIS.  An  Involucre  of  compo- 
sites. In  which  the  bracts  are  united  into 
a  cup. 

PLECOSTIGMA.  A  genus  of  Liliaeeoi 
from  Siberia,  founded  upon  Qagea  paud- 
flora,  which  Is  separated  from  the  others 
on  account  of  the  stigma  being  three-cleft, 
each  lobe  longitudinally  folded  within,  and 
the  seeds  oblong-trigonous.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  one  to  three  In  a  raceme,  with 
two  bracts  at  the  base.  Bulb  simple ;  root- 
leaves  few,  filiform,  at  length  elongated , 
stem-leaves  scattered  linear.       [J.  T.  S.] 

PLECTOCOMTA.  A  genus  of  palms,  of 
which  two  species  are  conflned  to  Malacca, 
Peuang,  Java,  and  Borneo,  and  three  are 
found  In  Assam,  Khasla,  and  the  Hima- 
layas. They  are  allied  to  the  rattans 
(Calamus),  and  like  them  are  Inhabitants 
of  forests.  Their  climbing  stems,  though 
stouter  than  the  generality  of  Calami,  re- 
quire other  trees  for  their  support ;  and  In 
order  that  they  may  take  a  Arm  hold  among 
the  branches,  their  large  pinnate  leaves  are 
furnished  with  long  whip-like  tails,  beset 
on  the  underside  with  excessively  strong 
compound  spines  shaped  something  like 
a  mole's  foot,  with  the  claws  directed 
downwards.  The  genus  is  best  distin- 
guished by  the  flower-spikes,  which  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  divided  into  numerous  very  long  tall- 
like  branches,  clothed  with  two  opposite 
rows  of  overlapping  spathes,  each  of  which 
encloses  a  short  spike  of  flower8--the  two 
sexes  being  upon  separate  trees.  Thef  rults, 
like  those  of  all  other  CaZamea,  are  densely 
covered  with  overlapping  scales,  but  the 
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scales.  Instead  of  beins  highly  polished  as 
in  most  genera,  are  rough  and  fringed  at 
the  edges,  and  give  the  fruit  a  prickly  ap- 
pearance; they  contain  a  single  seed  with 
hard  even  albumen  and  basilar  embryo. 

In  Java  the  formidably  armed  tails  of 
the  leaves  of  P.  elongaia  arc  used  for  catch- 
ing rogues  and  vagabonds  and  run-a-muck 
Malays.  For  thia  purpose  pieces  of  the 
tails  are  atuched  to  the  inside  of  a  forked 
stick,  which  Is  thrust  so  as  to  include  the 
body  of  the  man  and  take  firm  hold  of  his 
clothes  or  flesh.  [A.  S.]     I 

PLECTRANTHUa  The  generic  name  I 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  LabiatcPt 
having  the  long  tube  of  the  corolla  with  a 
dilatation  or  short  spur  below ;  the  border 
has  the  upper  lip  three  to  four-cleft,  the 
lower  entire,  concave.  The  species  are 
herbs  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  words  signify- 
ing' spur'  and  'flower,'  indicative  of  the 
character  of  the  corolla.  [G.  D.]     ^ 

FLEE  A.  A  genus  of  MelanthacefB,  Inha-  ' 
biting  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America. 
The  species  have  tufted  rhizomes,  throw* 
ing  up  rushlike  stems;  the  leaves  are 
chiefly  radical,  two-ranked,  evergreen,  very 
narrow  and  acute;  and  the  racemes  are 
simple,  with  spathaceous  bracts  similar  to 
the  uppermost  leaves.  Perianth  coloured 
(brownish),  with  six  segments  united  at 
the  base,  and  spreading ;  stamens  nine  to 
twelve,  the  filaments  subulate,  and  the  an- 
thers linear ;  ovary  three-lobed,  with  three 
short  styles ;  capsule  leathery,  ovate,  three- 
lobed,  three-celled.  [J.  T.  8.] 


PLEIONE.    A  group  of  half  a  dozen  spe- 


Pleione  mseulata. 

cies  of  Orehidacem,  which,  instead  of  form- 
ing a  separate  genus,  are  now  considered 
only  as  a  section  otCaelogyne,  distinguish- 
ed more  by  habit  than  by  constant  or  well- 
marked  technical  characters.  They  are 
dwarf  epiphytal  plants,  with  handsome 
large  membranous  and  generally  richly- 
coloured  flowers,  which  appear  either  be- 
fore the  leaves  or  after  very  quickly  de- 
ciduous leaves,  so  that  the  flowering  plants 


;  are  leafless.  All  are  alrlne,  being  found 
growing  at  considerable  elevations  in  the 
'  mountains  of  Northern  and  North-eastern 
'  India.  [A.  S.] 

I     PLEIOPHYLLOU8.    A  name  given  to 
'  such  nodes  as  have  no  manifest  buds. 

I     PLEIOa     In  Greek  compounds  =  more 
than  one ;  severaL 

I     PLEISTOS.  In  Greek  compoands=  most ; 
a  great  many. 

I     PLENUS.    Double,  as  In  double  flowers. 

PLEOCNEMIA.  A  fern  genus  of  the 
aspidloid  group,  in  which  it  is  known  by 
its  sori  having  reniform  indusia  affixed  at 
the  sinus,  by  its  fronds  being  monomor- 
phous or  conformable,  and  by  its  veins 
being  reticulated  and  arcuately  anaato- 
mosing  so  as  to  form  elongated  costal 
areoles.  It  Includes  a  few  large  much- 
dfvided  tropical  eastern  species,  some  of 
which  are  Mild  to  have  a  subarhoreons 
caudex.    P.  Letizeana  is  the  type.  [T.  M.J 

PLEOPELTia  A  name  origrlnally  pro- 
posed for  a  few  ferns  of  the  polypodioid 
type.  In  which  the  sori,  not  covered  by  any- 
proper  indusium,  were  Invested  with  a  few 
peltate  stipitate  scales,  which  grew  up 
among  the  spore-cases.  This  group  has 
not  been  maintained,  and  the  name,  as 
being  the  oldest  available,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  large  group  In  which  these  ' 
scale-Invested  species  are  included,  and  ' 
to  which  the  names  Phymatodes  and  Dry- 
naria  have  also  been  given.  Thus  extend- 
ed, it  forms  the  largest  genus  amongst  the 
net-veined  Polypodiece,  distinguished  by 
compoundly  reticulated  venation,  in  which 
the  areoles  contain  divaricate  free  veiniets, 
by  the  fronds  being  free  from  a  clothing 
of  stellate  hairs  (present  In  Ifiphobolu9\ 
by  the  sori  being  compital  and  polycar- 
pous,  and  by  the  fronds  being  articulated 
with  the  rhizome,  and  monomorphous 
in  character.  P.  percnsaa,  lycopodioides, 
irioides,  croBgifolia,  Phymatodes,  tridactyla, 
and  juglandifolia  are  types  of  so  many 
subdivisions.  The  species  are  mostly  tro- 
pical, a  large  number  from  India  or  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  others  from  South 
America  or  the  West  Indies,  extending  to 
Chili,  and  a  few  from  South  Africa  or  New 
Zealand.  [T.  M.] 

PLEROMA.  This gemiBOtMelastomacecB 
Is  now  generally  made  to  contain  all  the 
LcLsiandras,  and  numerous  species  former- 
ly referred  to  Chcetcgastra,  Rhexia,  and 
some  other  genera,  so  that  It  numbers 
nearly  one  hundred  species,  natives  of  tro- 
pical South  America,  especially  of  Brazil. 
The  principal  part  consists  of  shrubs  or 
undershrubs,  with  large  thick  entire  five- 
nerved  leaves,  and  generally  large  terminal 
panicles,  but  sometimes  solitary  large  pur- 
ple violet  or  white  flowers,  with  their  floral 
envelopes  in  flves.  They  have  a  more  or 
less  oblong  urceolate  or  campanulate  calyx- 
tube  and  deciduous  teeth  or  lobes ;  obovate, 
entire  or  retuse,  often  one-sided  petals ; 
ten  unequal  stamens,  with  smooth  hairy 
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or  bearded  fllaments  and  long  narrow  subu- 
late curved  antherB,  opening  by  single 
pores,  baving  tbe  connective  prolonged  at 
the  base,  and  fumisbed  with  a  couple  of 
knobs  at  its  junction  with  the  filament ; 
and  a  five-celled  hairy-topped  ovary  bear- 
ing a  slender  curved  style.  Several  species 
are  grown  in  hothouses  in  this  country  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  large  showy 
fiowers.  [A.  8.] 

PLEURACHNB.  A  genus  of  cyperar 
ceous  plants, belongring  to  the  tribe  iSeirpece. 
P.  aecunda,  the  only  species.  Is  now  re- 
ferred to  Ficinia  by  Steudel.  [D.  M.] 

PLEURANDRA.  A  genus  of  i><Zteniacea', 
usually  distinguished  from  Bibbertia  by 
the  stamens  being  all  Inserted  on  one  side 
of  the  ovaries;  but  as  the  relative  arrange- 
ment of  the  stamens  and  ovaries  in  these 
genera  and  their  Immediate  allies  has  now 
been  found  to  be  of  a  purely  artificial  cha- 
racter, separating  species  otherwise  very 
similar,  Pleurandra  has  been  reduced  to 
a  section  of  Hibberticu  The  species  are  all 
Australian,  low  shrubs  or  much-branched 
nndershrubs,  with  yellow  flowers. 

PLEVRBNCHTMA.  The  woody  tissue, 
consisting  of  tough  slender  tubes,  out  of 
which  the  woody  parts  are  mainly  formed. 

PLEURIST-ROOT.   Aaeiepiaa  tuberosa. 

PLEUROCARPL  One  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  true  mosses,  containing  ffypnum 
and  other  genera  which  bear  their  fruit 
on  the  sides  of  the  branches ;  the  base  of 
tbe  peduncle,  or  rather  the  short  portion 
of  the  axis  which  supports  it,  being  rough, 
with  a  few  leaves  which  differ  generally 
from  the  others,  and  are  called  perichaetial. 
The  distinction  is  not,  however,  absolute, 
as  acrocarpous  and  pleurocarpous  species 
may  occur  in  the  same  genus.    [M.  J.  B.] 

PLEURODISCOUS.  Growingon  the  sides 
of  tbe  disk. 

PLEUROGTNB.  A  genus  of  Arctic  and 
mountain  plants  with  herbaceous  stems, 
leafless  flowerstalks,  and  blue  flowers.  Co- 
rolla wheel-shaped,  fringed  at  the  throat ; 
»tamens  five.  Inserted  into  the  throat  of 
the  corolla ;  anthers  not  becoming  twisted ; 
ovary  one-celled,  the  style  wanting,  and 
the  stigmas  two,  prolonged  downwards 
along  the  edges  of  the  ovary  valves ;  fruit 
capsular.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Oen- 
UanaeecR.  The  generic  name  expresses  the 
peculiarity  of  the  stigma.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PLEUROGTRATE.  A  term  employed 
for  those  ferns  whose  spore-case  has  a  ring 
carried  round  the  sides. 

PLEUROPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Amor 
rtnatuuxa,  from  the  Galapagos  Islands.  It 
comprises  an  erect  glabrous  somewhat 
•hrubby  plant,  with  alternate  elliptical- 
lanceolate  veiny  leaves,  and  terminal  and 
lateral  racemes  of  flowers,  each  with  three 
bracts,  and  a  five-leaved  deciduous  peri- 
anth ;  stamens  eight,  united  into  a  cup  at 
ttae  base,  with  subulate  filaments,  two- 
celled  anthers,  and  no  stamlnodes ;  ovary 


one-celled,  with  numerous  ovules;  style 
short,  with  four  stigmas.  Tills  genus  was 
at  first  referred  to  Portxdaeaceat  the  bracts 
being  supposed  to  be  sepals,  and  tbe  sepals 
petals.  [J.  T.  8.] 

PLEUROPHORA.  A  genus  of  Xy/ A rocets, 
consisting  of  annuals  or  undershrubs  from 
Chili.  They  have  four  sided  branches ;  op- 
posite oblong-lanceolate  or  linear  entire 
leaves,  often  sharp-pointed ,-  and  terminal 
flower-spikes  with  the  bracts  densely  im- 
bricated, each  flower  with  bractlets,  often 
spinescent.  Calyx  tubular,  ten  or  fourteen- 
toothed,  the  inner  ones  ovate,  mucronatt, 
erect,  or  connlvent— the  outer  spiny  and 
spreading ;  petals  flve  to  seven  ;  stamens 
generally  as  many  as  the  petals :  ovary  sti- 
pitate,  unequal-sided  and  excentric,  one- 
celled,  with  few  ovules.  [J.  T.  8.] 

PLEUROPHTLLUM.  A  genus  of  Com- 
posiUe,  of  the  tribe  AsteroidecBf  consisting 
of  two  species  from  the  Auckland  and 
Campbell  Islands  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 
They  are  both  tall  erect  herbs,  densely 
covered  with  a  white  or  silvery  shining 
silky  wool.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  the 
lower  ones  very  large,  and  the  flower-heads 
large  and  handsome,  with  purple  florets, 
and  growing  in  a  close  terminal  raceme. 
The  involucrnl  scales  are  numerous  and 
narrow,  the  outer  florets  radiating,  the  disk 
ones  tubular,  the  receptacle  without  chaff, 
and  the  pappus  consisting  of  numerous 
stiff  bristles. 

PLEUROTHALLIS.  One  of  the  most 
extensive  genera  of  orchids,  comprising 
nearly  three  hundred  species,  the  whole  of 
which  are  confined  totroplcal  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  By  various  authors  it 
has  been  split  up  Into  a  dozen  smaller 
genera,  but  these  have  all  been  reunited. 
The  species  are  epiphytes,  and  are  very 
variable  in  habit :  tbe  majority  have  erect 
oncsleaved  stems,  either  nearly  naked  or 
closely  sheathed,  rising  from  a  creeping 
rhizome  ;  but  in  one  section  the  stems  are 
scarcely  at  all  developed,  and  in  another 
they  bear  numerous  alternating  leaves. 
Their  flowers,  which  proceed  from  spathes 
and  are  solitary  or  racemose,  have  the  la- 
teral sepals  usually  coherent  and  enlarged 
at  the  base,  the  petals  free,  and  the  lip 
articulate  with  the  prolonged  base  of  the 
column,  which  is  terete  or  thln-wlnged  and 
truncate,  or  has  the  anther-bed  thin-edged, 
and  the  lid-like  anther  either  at  the  top 
or  a  little  towards  the  back.  The  pollen- 
masses,  of  which  there  are  two  or  rarely 
four,  are  free,  waxy,  and  obovate  or  pyri- 
form.  [A.  S.] 

PLEUR0TU8.  A  subgenus  of  Agarieus, 
containing  those  white-spored  species 
which  have  an  excentric  or  lateral  stem. 
In  a  few  the  stem  is  at  length  or  from  the 
beginning  obsolete,  and  the  pileus  Is  resu- 
pinate ;  while  in  other  cases  it  is  at  flrst 
cup-shaped,  and  the  margin  on  one  side  at 
length  turns  over.  The  subgenus  contains 
a  few  esculent  species,  hbA.  ortreaftw, which 
is  so  common  in  autumn  on  laburnums  and 
other  trees.    A  species  Is  also  raised  on 
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coffee  mare  at  Naples,  allied  to^.  lignatiliSt 
which  U  said  to  be  excellent.  A.  ostreatus 
must  be  distinguished  with  care  from  the 
tarragon-scented  A.  euotmtu^  which  has 
pale-pink  spores,  and  la  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. [M.  J.  B.] 

TJj^XATJRE  limenophylax.  A  very  small 
terrestrial  orchid,  with  about  six  narrow 
lanceolate  eqnitant  broad-based  striped 
fleshy  leaves,  and  a  dense  spike  of  extreme- 
ly minute  inconspicuous  flowers,  hardly  so 
large  as  grains  of  millet.  It  was  described 
as  a  new  genus  by  Endlicher  in  his  Flora 
of  Norfolk  Island,  where  alone  it  is  found, 
but  it  has  since  been  shown  to  belong  to 
the  older  genus  Phreatia.  [A.  S.] 

PLEXEOBLASTUS.  An  embryo  whose 
cotyledons  are  not  developed  In  the  form 
of  true  leaves,  although  they  rise  above 
the  earth  and  become  green. 

PLICA.  An  excessive  mnltlpllcatlon  of 
small  twigs,  instead  of  branches. 

PLIGiE.  The  lamellsB  of  certain  fnngals. 

PLICATE,  PLICATITE.  Plaited  length- 
wise like  a  lady's  fan.  The  term  plicate  is 
usually  employed  in  speaking  of  aastivation. 

PLICATILia    Capable  of  being  plaited. 

PLIHTHU8.  A  genus  of  TetragonaceoB, 
consisting  of  a  small  prostrate  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  shrub,  with  adpressed  silky 
down,  small  Imbricated  ovate  triquetrous 
leaves,  and  very  small  axillary  sessile 
flowers.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  flve-cleft, 
with  erect  unequal  lobes,  coloured  within; 
petals  none;  stamens  five,  with  capillary 
filaments;  style  three-parted;  capsule  ovoid, 
membranous  at  the  base,  rounded  and 
woody  at  the  apex,  papillose,  three-celled, 
three-valved ;  seeds  solitary  in  each  cell, 
pear-shaped  and  shining.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PLOCAMIUBL  A  beautiful  genus  of 
rose-spored  Algas,  belonging  to  the  Rhody- 
meniacece,  distinguished  by  its  linear  com- 
pressed fronds,  which  are  pinnate  with 
comb-like  teeth,  the  brauchlets  being  dis- 
posed alternately  on  either  side  in  threes 
or  fours.  The  nucleus  of  spores  is  com- 
pound, and  formed  of  several  more  or 
less  confluent  nucleoli,  the  spore-bearing 
threads  radiating  in  several  tufts  from  a 
basal  placenta;  and  the  tetraspores  are 
divided  transversely,  and  contained  in  cer- 
tain of  the  marginal  divisions  of  the  frond. 
The  genus  is  widely  diffused,  as  is  the  spe- 
cies P.  coccineumt  which  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  rose-coloured  Algce  on  our  coasts, 
and  collected  by  every  seaside  wanderer, 
attracting  attention  by  its  brilliant  co- 
lour and  curious  ramiflcation.  Though 
common  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe, 
and  distributed  freely  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  it  is  a  very  rare  inhabitant  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America.         [M.  J.  B.] 

PLOCOSTEMMA.  A  genus  of  Aaclepia- 
daceee,  allied  to  Hopa,  and  inhabiting  the 
forests  of  Borneo  and  Java.  There  are 
only  two  species,  both  twiners,  with  oppo- 
site coriaceous  glabrous  leaves,  oblong  or 


ovate  in  shape,  and  umbellate  flowers 
The  calyx  and  corolla  are  flve-cleft,  the  co- 
rona flve-leaved,  and  the  stigma  apicniate. 
The  fruit  is  unknown.  [R  &] 

PL6ssLEA.  a  Nubian  tree  described  by 
Endlicher  as  a  new  genus  of  Sapindaceee, 
but  which  on  further  examination  has 
proved  to  be  a  species  of  Buraera, 

PLTJRENETIA.  A  genus  of  SupkorWa- 
cetBt  consisting  of  woody  climben)  with  al- 
ternate cordate  leaves,  and  small  green 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  the  lowest  one 
of  each  raceme  female,  the  others  male.  The 
perianth  is  four-cleft,  with  eight  to  sixteen 
stamens  in  the  males ;  and  in  the  females 
a  four-celled  ovary  with  a  simple  style 
and  a  four-lobed  stigma,  and  one  ovule  in 
each  cell  of  the  ovary.  There  are  very  few 
species,  all  tropical,  both  in  the  New  and 
the  Old  World.  The  leaves  of  P.  comicur  i 
lata,  from  tropical  Asia,  are  said  to  be  aro- 
matic and  to  be  used  as  a  potherb. 

PLUM.  The  well-known  Pnmu8  domea- 
tica  and  its  varieties.  — ,  BLACK,  of  Ilia- 
warra.  CargiUia  austroHg.  — ,  BLOOD,  of 
Blerra  Leone.  HcBmatostaphis  Barteri.  — , 
BULLACE.  Pntnus  insttitta.  — ,  CHICA- 
SAW.  Oerasua  ChteaBO.  —,  COCOA.  Chrif' 
Bobalanua  leaco.  — ,  DATE.  Diosppms 
Lottu^  and  D.  virginiana.  — ,  GINGER- 
BREAD. Parinarinm  macrophyllum,  — , 
GREY.  CargiUia  arborea ;  also  Pariiutrttm 
excelsum.  —,  GUINEA.  Parinarium excel- 
sum.  — ,  HOG.  The  fruits  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Spondias,  as  8.  purpurea,  8.  Mombin, 
S.  luiea,  &C  — ,  JAMAICA.  Spondias  butea. 
— ,  JAVA.  Calyptranthee  Jambolana.  — , 
MAIDEN.  Comocleulia  integri/olia,  — , 
— ,  MALABAR.  Eugenia  Jambos.  — , 
ORLEANS.  A  cultivated  variety  of 
Prunue  domestica.  — ,  QUEENSLAND. 
Oweniavenoga.  —,  PORT  ARTHUR.  Cen- 
harrUene  nitida.  — ,  R0U6H-SK LNNED,  of 
Sierra  Leone.  Parifiarium  excelsum.  — , 
SAPODILLA.  Aehraa  Sapota  and  allied 
species.  — ,  SBBESTEN.  The  dried  pulpy 
fruit  of  two  species  of  Oordia,  employed  as 
pectoral  medicines  in  India.  — ,  SPANISH. 
Spondias  Mombin.  —,  SUGAR.  A  Sierra 
Leone  name  for  Ifalpighia  saceharina.  — , 
SWEET.  Oicenia  cerasifera.  — ,  TAMA- 
RIND. JHalium  indicum.  — ,  WILD,  of 
New  South  Wkles.    Achras  australis. 

PLUMBA6ELLA.  A  genus  of  Plumba- 
ginacea,  containing  a  single  species,  a 
native  of  Siberia.  It  is  an  annual  herb, 
with  small  flowers  arranged  in  subcapitate 
spikes.  The  ovate  calyx  is  flve-ribbed  and 
flve-parted,wlth  lanceolate  acute  segments, 
scarcely  membranaceous  at  the  margins, 
and  Increasing  very  little  around  the  fruit ; 
corolla  tubular  divided  into  five  lanceolate 
lobes :  stamens  five  included,  the  filaments 
dilated  and  united  at  the  base ;  ovary  ob- 
long with  a  slender  style,  and  five  filiform 
stigmas.  The  utricle  is  oblong ;  the  lower 
part,  included  in  the  calyx.  Is  membrana- 
ceous, and  the  upper  exposed  part  coria- 
ceous and  ftilling  off  like  a  calyptra  in  dehis- 
cence. The  capsule  contains  a  single  ovate 
acute  seed.    This  genus  differs  from  Plum 
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bago  lA  the  structure  of  the  calyx,  the  form 
of  the  corolla,  and  the  place  of  rupture  in 
the  capaule.  [W.  C] 

PLUMBAGINAOE-B.  (PlwnbaginecB, 
Letuhoorts.)  A  natural  order  of  corollifloral 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Llndley's  cortu- 
sal  alliance  of  perlgynous  Exogens.  They 
are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  or 
fasciculate  exstlpulate  leaves,  andpanicled 
or  capitate  flowers.  Calyx  tubular,  persis- 
tent, sometimes  coloured;  corolla  mono- 
petalous  or  penpapetalous,  regular;  sta- 
mens Ave,  hypogynous  when  the  corolla 
Is  gamopetalous,  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  petals  when  they  are  separate;  ovary 
free,  one-celled,  with  a  solitary  pendu- 
lous ovule,  and  five  styles.  Fruit  utricular. 
They  inhabit  seashores  and  salt-marshes, 
chiefly  in  temperate  regions.  There  are 
eleven  genera,  and  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  species.  Examples  :  Plumbago,  Statice, 
Armeria.  [J.  H.  B.J 

PLUM  BAGO.  A  genus  of  PlumbaginaceeB, 
containing  several  species  of  herbaceous 


Plambago  europsa. 

plants  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  They  have  subsessile  flowers 
in  more  or  less  elongated  spikes.  The  her- 
baceous calyx  is  tubular  and  flve-toothed ; 
the  corolla  gamopetalous,  with  a  rotate  five- 
irairted  limb ;  there  are  five  included  hypo- 
gynous stamens.  Inserted  opposite  the 
corolla  lobes.  The  ovary  Is  one-celled,  and 
contains  a  single  anatropal  ovule,  pendu- 
lous from  the  point  of  an  umbilical  cord 
which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell ; 
the  style  is  single,  but  has  five  flliform 
Btigmas;  and  the  five-sided  one-celled 
capsule  is  included  in  the  persistent  calyx. 
Many  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  acrid 
and  caustic  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
root  of  P.  acandena,  the  Herbe  du  Diable  of 
San  Domingo,  Is  a  most  energetic  blister- 
log  agent  when  fresh ;  so  also  is  that  of  P. 
nmea.  The  beggars  employ  P.  europoea  to 
raise  ulcers  upon  their  body  to  excite  pity, 
and  used  internally  it  is  said  to  be  as  eflec- 
tnal  an  emetic  as  ipecacuanha.      [W.  C] 


PLUMBEUS.    Lead-coloured. 

PLUMEAU.    (Pr.)    HotUmia. 

PLUME-NUTMEG&  Llndley's  name  for 
the  AUurogpermacea. 

PLT7MET.    cFr.)   Stipa. 

PLUMIERIA  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
ApocynaceoBt  having  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  long  slender  tube,  and  the 
segments  of  its  border  unequal ;  and  the 
style  short,  ending  in  a  thick  and  notched 
stigma.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  fleshy  leaves  growing  in  tufts  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  They  occur  In  Peru 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  P.  rubra 
has  the  flowers  so  deliciously  scented  that 
it  is  called  Red  Jasmine  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Plu- 
mler,  a  French  traveller  and  writer  on 
Botany.  [G.D.] 

PLUMOSE.   The  same  as  Feathery. 

PLUMULE.  The  bud  of  a  seed;  the 
youngest  bud  In  a  plant — placed  between 
the  cotyledons  If  the  plant  has  more  than 
one,  or  on  one  side  If  the  cotyledon  be  soli- 
tary. 

PLURL  In  composition  s  more  than 
one ;  thus  plurUoadarU  signifies  contain- 
ing more  than  one  cell ;  pluriceps  having 
more  than  one  head,  as  the  crown  of  many 
roots. 

POA  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Festucece.  The  Inflorescence  is 
either  in  spreading  or  close  panicles,  the 
spikelets  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
several-flowered  and  without  awns ;  outer 
glumes  unequal  and  generally  keeled, 
many-nerved;  lower  pales  keeled,  five- 
nerved,  sometimes  with  three  interme- 
diate nerves;  upper  pales  shorter  and 
narrower,  with  Inflexed  membranous  mar- 
gins. This  large  genus  contains,  according 
to  Steudel,  192  species,  which  range  over 
most  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  those 
belonging  to  the  British  Flora  are  valuable 
for  agricultural  purposes,  especially  P.  tri- 
vialis  and  P.  pratensU.  P.  nemoralU  Is  one 
of  the  few  grasses  which  grow  well  under 
the  shade  of  trees ;  and  P.  distans,  P.  mar 
ritimat  and  P.  procmnbefna  are  the  kinds 
which  constitute  the  pasture  grasses  on 
salt-marshes  near  the  sea.  P.  tajca  and  P. 
aXpina  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  In  Britain.  [D.  M.] 

POAYA,  P.  BRAKCA,  or  P.  DA  PRAJA. 
Tonidium  Itubu.  —  DO  CAMPO.  lonidium 
Poaya. 

POCAN-BUSH.    Phytolacca  decandra. 

POCKWOOD-TREE.  Ouaiacum  officinal 

POCOCKIA.  A  genus  of  LeguminoacB, 
closely  allied  to  Medicago  and  Trig<mella, 
but  differing  In  the  pod,  which  Is  very  thin 
and  flat,  rather  broad,  more  or  less  falcats, 
and  often  fringed  on  the  edge.  There  are 
three  or  four  species,  low  decumbent  herbs, 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
region. 
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POCULIPORM.  Cup-8haped,  with  a 
hemlspherlCAl  base  and  an  upright  limb ; 
nearly  the  same  as  Campanulate. 

POD.  The  capsule  or  seed-case  of  legu- 
minous and  cruciferous  plants,  those  of 
the  former  being  called  legumes,  and  those 
of  the  latter  slllques,  and  sllicules. 

PODALTRE.    (Pr.)    BaptUia  aiubralis. 

PODALYRIA.  A  genus  of  Leouminota 
of  the  suborder  Papiltonaceas  and  tribe 
Podalyriea,  consisting  of  South  African 
shrubs,  more  or  less  silky  or  silvery  pubes- 
cent, with  small  simple  alternate  and  en- 
tire leaves,  and  purple  pink  or  bluish- white 
flowers,  usually  one  or  two  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  is  widely  campanulate, 
remarkably  indented  at  its  Insertion  on 
the  stalk,  the  vexiUum  or  upper  petal  broad, 
the  sUmens  all  free,  and  the  pod  turgid, 
with  several  seeds.  There  are  seventeen 
species  known,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  our  green- 
houses in  collections  of  Cape  shrubs. 

PODANTHEa  A  sjTionym  for  Stapelia, 
sometimes  used  in  gardens. 

PODAXINBI.  A  natural  order  of  gaste- 
romycetous  Fungi,  consisting  of  a  few  ge- 
nera confined  to  warm  countries,  reaching 
the  south  of  Europe  in  the  northern  and 
New  Zealand  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
All  of  them  are  stipltate  with  a  distinct  pe- 
ridium,  which  often  when  ruptured  forms 
a  sort  of  volva  at  the  base  of  the  stem. 
The  hymenlum  is  sinuated  and  convolute, 
and  in  one  genus  only,  Mmitagnitea,  gill- 
shaped.  When  old  the  spores  form  fre- 
quently a  dusty  mass,  «nd  in  Polyplocium 
are  mixed,  as  in  the  puffballs,  with  a  few 
threads.  The  hymenlum  is,  however,  in 
general  far  more  persistent.  The  genus 
Secotium  contains  one  or  two  esculent  spe- 
cies; one  is  highly  prized  at  the  Swan  Ri- 
ver. These,  like  Lycoperdon  giganleum, 
must  be  used  when  quite  young.  Podaxon 
cardnomalis  is  employed  for  dressing 
ulcerous  cancers.  [M.  J,  B] 

PODAXON.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
natural  order  Podaxinei.  The  head  is  more 
or  leas  conical  or  clavate,  traversed  by  the 
elongated  stem,  and  covered  by  the  distinct 
peridium,  which  breaks  off  from  the  base 
of  the  stem.  The  spores  are  mixed  with 
fibres,  which  grow  from  the  top  of  the  stem. 
In  P.  pistillaris  the  threads  have  a  spiral 
structure.  The  species  grow  on  ant-hills, 
or  on  the  naked  soil,  and  are  confined  to 
hot  countries.  In  P.  pistillaris  the  colours 
are  bright,  approaching  that  of  dried  saf- 
fron ;  in  P.  carcinomalia  the  plleus  is  dirty- 
white  and  the  spores  brown.  No  one  has 
had  an  opportunity  as  yet  of  examining 
young  specimens.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PODEENA.  An  Indian  name  for  MerOha 
viridis. 

PODETIA.  A  name  applied  in  lichens 
to  the  erect  branched  or  simple  growths 
springfngfromtheliorizontalthallus,  which 
bear  the  fruit.  In  Cenomyce  the  thallus 
and  podetla  are  to  a  certain  extent  distinct. 


though  in  some  species  thalloid  horizontal 
processes  are  given  out  from  the  podetla. 
The  term  is  applied,  but  less  correctly,  to 
all  shrubby  or  erect  growths.     [M.  J.  B.] 
PODICILLUM.    A  very  short  podetlum. 

PODJSOMA.  A  genus  of  Pueeiniei,  die- 
tlnguisbed  by  the  clavate  gelatinous  mass- 
es Into  which  the  stalked  uniseptate  proto- 
spores  which  germinate  at  different  points, 
are  packed.  They  grow  exclusively  on  spe- 
cies of  juniper,  on  which  they  appear  year 
after  year  till  the  plant  is  killed.  In  this 
country  P.fuscum  grows  on  the  savin,  and 
two  other  species  on  the  common  juniper 
P.  macropua  forms  on  Juniperu8  vtrginiana, 
In  Pennsylvanla.curlous  gall-like  tubercles, 
studded  with  scars  from  which  the  fungus 
has  fallen.  These  excrescences  are  called 
Cedar  Apples,  and  are  esteemed,  though 
apparently  without  any  reason,  as  a  remedy 
against  worms.  Those  trees  which  have 
been  clipped  for  garden  purposes  are  the 
most  subject  to  the  parasite.  Oymnospo- 
rangei,  which  is  closely  allied,  differs  In 
the  still  more  gelatinous  expanded  tremel- 
lold  masses.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PODIUM,  PODUS.  A  stalk,  or  recep- 
tacle, or  torus;  only  used  in  Greek  com- 
pounds. 

PODOCARPUS.  Under  this  name  are 
grouped  a  number  of  trees,  natives  of  va- 
rious tropical  countries,  and  especially  of 
New  Zealand  and  other  extratroplcal  parts 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  They  consti- 
tute a  genus  of  Taxacece,  and  have  usually 
linear  leaves  arranged  in  two  rows  or 
sometimes  overlapping.  The  male  flowers 
are  borne  on  terminal  cylindrical  catkins, 
with  sessile  overlapping  anthers,  the  cells 
opening  at  the  sides ;  the  females  axillary, 
solitary,  the  ovule  inverted  and  placed 
upon  a  lobed  disk.  The  fruit  Is  succulent, 
borne  on  a  thick  fleshy  stalk,  whence  the 
name  of  the  genus. 

Several  of  these  trees  furnish  good  tim- 
ber. P,  cuprtssma  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
best  timber  trees  of  Java ;  while  P.  TOtara, 
a  New  Zealand  species,  having  a  light 
durable  tough  wood,  has  been  frequently 
the  subject  of  contention  and  strife  among 
the  natives;  its  bark  is  made  use  of  for 
roofing  purposes,  and  its  fruits  are  eaten. 
Several  species  are  grown  in  conservatories 
in  this  country,  and  one  or  two  Japanese 
or  Chinese  kinds  are  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  out  of  doors  with  slight  protection 
from  frost.  •  [M.  T.  M.] 

PODOGTNIUM  (adj.  PODOGYNOUS). 
An  elevation  in  the  centre  of  a  flower,  on 
the  summit  of  which  the  ovary  stands ;  it 
is  in  reality  an  Intemode. 

PODOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  Ccmposita  of 
the  tribe  Gnaphaliece,  consisting  of  erect 
Australian  herbs,  mostly  annuals,  with  en- 
tire narrow  or  stem-clasping  leaves,  and 
yellow  or  purple  rather  large  and  often 
showy  flower-heads  growing  singly  on  ter- 
minal peduncles.  The  involucres  are  com- 
posed of  numerous  scarluus  or  transparent 
bracts,  the  Inner  ones  on  slender  claws. 
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three  inches  to  a  foot  high  with  a  few  leaves 
below,  each  brauch  terminating  in  a  pale- 
yellow  flower-head.  The  achenes  have  a 
white  feathery  pappus ;  they  have  a  very 
weedy  appearance.  The  generic  name  re- 
fers to  the  stalked  fruit.  [A.  A.  B.] 

PODOSTACHYS.  A  name  given  by 
Eiotzsch  to  two  Brazilian  herbs  belonging 
to  the  order  Euphorbiacece,  and  which  other 
botanists  consider  aa  forming  a  section  of 
Croton. 

PODOSTBMACEiE.  (PodoBtemada.)  A 
natural  order  of  monochlamydeous  dicoty- 
ledons belonging  to  Lindley's  rutal  alliance 
of  hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  herba- 
ceous branched  floating  phints,  furnished 
with  capillary  linear  lacerated  or  minute 
and  imbricated  leaves ;  the  flowers  naked, 
or  with  an  imperfect  perianth,  bursting 
through  an  irregularly  lacerated  spathe; 
stamens  hypogynous,  distinct  or  monadel- 
phous ;  ovary  free,  two  to  three-celled ; 
ovules  numerous.  Fruit  slightly  pedicel- 
them.  The'leaves  are  large,  deeply  palmate-  late,  capsular,  two  to  three-valved,  the 
lobed,  and  peltate ;  and  the  flowers  are  ,  seeds  indeflnit&  They  are  natives  chiefly 
composed  of  six  thin  sepals  which  fall  off  '  of  South  America,  and  of  the  islands  to 
before  the  flower  expands ;  six  or  nine  ,  the  east  of  Africa.  There  are  a  score  of 
spreading  petals ;  as  many  or  double  as  genera,  including  Podostemon  and  LaciSf 
many  stamens;  and  an  egg-shaped  ovary  .  and  about  a  hundred  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 
crowned  by  a  large  thick-crested  peltate       «/N^y^«»«.,,^*,.    »  ^  ^    ,    -       ^ 

rtigraa,andcontai£ingnumerou8  0vile8at-  .  PODOSTBMON.  A  genus  of  herbs  found 
tached  in  several  rows  to  a  broad  placenta  !  ™  '^vers  and  moist  places  in  South  Ame- 
down  one  side.  The  ovary  ultimately  be-  ,  J^'ca,  Madagascar,  and  other  warm  climates, 
comes  a  fleshy  berry,  enclosing  numerous  They  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  the  roots 
seeds  enveloped  in  pulp.    P.  peltatum,  the  i  ?'  *':pes.  &c.;  and  have  a  rootstock  varying 


The  outer  florets  are  ligulate  and  radiat- 
ing, the  inner  ones  tubular  and  hermaphro- 
dite ;  the  achenes  have  a  pappus  of  simple 
bristles.  Two  species  are  In  cultivation : 
P.  gracilis,  with  purple  flowers  and  stem- 
clasping  leaves  like  those  of  a  Manglena; 
and  P.ehryaanthat  with  yellow  flowers. 

PODOLOBIUM.  A  genua  ot  LegumiruMCB 
of  the  suborder  PapilionaeecB  and  tribe  Po- 
dalyriecp,  with  the  general  habit,  opposite 
leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  most  of  the  cha- 
racters of  OxyUMum ;  but  the  leaves  are 
divided  into  three  or  five  prickly  lobes, 
the  axillary  racemes  are  usually  looser,  and 
the  pod  is  borne  on  a  much  longer  stalk. 
There  are  two  species  known,  both  from 
New  South  Wales. 

PODOPHYLLUM.  A  small  genus  of  Bo- 
nuneulacece,  comprising  a  United  States 
and  a  Himalayan  species,  both  herbaceous 
plants  with  thick  creeping  rootstocks 
whicli  send  up  in  spring  a  stem  bearing 
two  leaves,  with  a  solitary  flower  between 


American  species,  grows  in  damp  shady 
places  in  woods,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  stamens  being  double  the  number  of 
the  petals.  Its  leaves  are  from  flve  to  nine- 
lobed ;  its  flowers  large  white  and  nodding; 
and  its  fruits  egg-shaped  and  yellowish, 
somewhat  resembling  a  small  lemon,  and 
hence  sometimes  called  Wild  Lemon,  but 
more  generally  May  Apple.  The  plant  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Mandrake.  Its 
herbage  is  narcotic  and  poisonous,  but  the 
acid  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eatable  though  of 
a  mawkish  flavour ;  and  its  rhizomes  pos- 
sess active  medicinal  properties,  a  resinous 
extract  from  them  called  podophyUin  being 
much  in  use  among  American  'eclectic' 
practitioners  as  a  substitute  for  mercurials; 
It  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try as  a  cathartic  [A.  S.] 

PODOSPERM.  The  cord  by  which  some 
seeds  are  connected  with  their  placenta 
The  same  as  Funiculus. 

PODOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Qmpo- 
sitoB  nearly  related  to  Tragopogon,  but  dif- 
fering in  the  beakless  achenes,  as  well  as 
in  the  Involucral  scales  being  in  many  in- 
stead of  one  series ;  and  from  all  others  In 
the  achenes  being  each  supported  on  a 
short  hollow  swollen  stalk.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  species  known,  chiefly  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region.  One 
of  the  commonest  is  P.  ladniaiumt  a  per- 
ennial herb  with  a  root  like  the  dandelion, 
a  tuft  of  pinnatlsect  (rarely  entire)  leaves 
close  to  the  ground,  and  arising  from  their 
midst  a  simple  or  branching  flower-stem 


in  shape,  linear  or  finely  divided  leaves 
which  clasp  the  stem  at  their  base,  and 
solitary  terminal  or  axillary  flowers.  These 
have  a  tubular  involucre,  two  stamens, 
and  a  ribbed  capsule  with  two  unequal 
valves.  The  genus  gives  its  name  to  the 
order  Podostemacea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PODOTHEOA.  A  genus  of  CompoaittB 
of  the  tribe  OnaphaliecB,  consisting  of 
erect  glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous  annuals, 
with  alternate  entire  decurrent  or  stem- 
clasping  leaves,  and  solitary  terminal  heads 
of  yellow  florets.  The  genus  is  allied  to 
Helichryaum,  but  remarkable  for  the  long 
green  cylindrical  imbricate  Involucre,  and 
for  the  florets  being  all  tubular  and  her- 
maphrodite. There  are  two  species  known, 
natives  of  South-west  Australia,  not  nearly 
so  handsome  as  most  of  the  allied  plants. 

POl:.  The  Sandwich  Island  name  for 
the  fermented  conns  of  OolocaMaeeculetUa, 
which  are  eaten. 

PCEOILANDRA.  A  handsome  Guiana 
shrub,  with  alternate  oblong  smooth  and 
shining  evergreen  leaves,  and  bright  yel- 
low flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle.  It  con- 
stitutes a  genus  of  OcAnaee<B,  distinguish- 
ed amongst  its  allies  chiefly  by  having  two 
rows  of  staminodia  outside  the  stamens, 
those  of  the  outer  row  short  and  spathu- 
late,  the  inner  ones  long  and  filiform. 

PGBOILOOHROMA.  A  genus  of  Peruvian 
shrubs  of  the  order  SolanaeecB.  The  flowers 
are  axillary  solitary  or  in  pairs,  the  flower- 
stalks  dilated  at  the  top  and  coloured.  The 
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calyx  l»  persistent,  and  as  tbe  fruit  ripens 
it  bursts  irregularly  in  two  nr  three  plares ; 
its  tube  is  leathery,  coloured,  deeply  con- 
tracted at  the  throat,  and  its  limb  divided 
into  Ave  very  short  teeth ;  corolla  thick.  ' 
bell-shaped  with  a  short  tube,  the  limb 
plaited.  flve-Iobed :  stamens  live,  within  the  ! 
corolla,  the  anthers  opening  lengthwise; 
ovary  two-relied  ;  stigma  club-shaped,  two- 
lobed  on  the  end  of  the  style,  which  equals 
the  stamens  in  length.  The  fruit  is  pea-  | 
shaped,  succulent,  and  of  a  red  colour.  The 
generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greelt 
words  poikdos  and  chroma,  signifying  va- 
ried or  spotted  colour ;  and  alludes  to  the 
corolla,  which  is  described  as  handsome, 
of  an  orange-colour  with  reddish  spots. 
So  showy  a  plant  is  not  likely  long  to  be 
absent  from  our  greenhouses.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PCECILOPTERia  A  genus  of  tropical 
mostly  Eastern  ferns  of  the  tribe  Aero- 
etichetB.  They  have  pinnate  often  vivipa- 
rous fronds,  and  the  usual  dimorphous 
character  of  the  group,  in  which  they  are 
principally  distinguished  by  their  venules 
teing  arcuato-angularly  united  between 
tbe  pinnate  primary  veins,  and  f umfsbed 
wltli  excurrent  vein  lets.  It  Is  tbe  same 
as  Cyrtogcnxum  and  Heteroneuron.  [T.  M.J 

POEROU.  The  Tabitian  name  for  Eibts- 
eus  Miaceus. 

POGON  A  beard;  In  Greek  com potmds 
sany  collection  of  long  hairs.. 

P0G0NETE8.  A  South-west  Australian 
genus  of  Qoodeniacea,  founded  upon  the 
Seavola  spinescens.  The  plant  is  shrubby, 
spinescent,  with  quite  entire  oval  or  obo- 
vate  leaves,  and  solitary-flowered  axillary 
peduncles.  [R.  H.] 

POGONIA.  Terrestrial  orchids  with 
spherical  tubers,  and  either  having  one  or 
a  few  sessile  leaves  upon  an  erect  stem  at 
the  period  of  flowering,  or  leafless  till  after 
flowering,  and  then  producing  a  solitary 
stalked  leaf  from  an  underground  stem. 
Their  flowers  are  solitary  or  loosely  race- 
mose, and  have  free  conniving  or  some- 
what ringent  sepals  and  petals,  either  all 
nearly  equal  or  the  petals  smaller ;  a  free 
erect  undivided  or  lobed  Up,  with  its  disk 
crested  papillose  or  bearded:  a  long  semi- 
terete  clavate  column,  eared  or  winged  at 
the  top ;  and  a  sessile  or  very  shortly  stalk- 
ed two-celled  anther,  containing  two  fur- 
rowed pollen-masses.  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  ArethtisecB  tribe,  and  contains  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  species,  widely  spread 
throughout  America  and  Asia.       [A.  S.J 

POGOSTEMON  A  rather  numerous  ge- 
nus of  LabiaUB,  consisting  of  tall  herbs 
found  in  various  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  but 
principally  in  India  and  Ceylon.  They  have 
opposite  stalked  leaves,  and  flowers  col- 
lected into  dense  clusters  or  whorls  form- 
ing terminal  interrupted  spikes  or  close 
panicles.  The  flowers  have  an  unequally 
five-toothed  calyx ;  a  somewhat  two-lipped 
corolla,  with  the  upi>er  lip  three-lobed  and 
the  lower  entire  and  rather  longer ;  and 
four  nearly  equal  stamens  longer  than  the 


corolla,  and  sometimes  sligtatly  bent  down* 
wards,  the  filaments  nsualiy  covered  with 
long  hairs,  and  the  anthers  one-celled. 

P  Patekou^f  affords  tbe  celebrated  Pat- 
chouli perfume  or  Pucha-pat  of  the  Hin- 
doos. It  is  a  shrubby  herb  about  two  feet 
high,  a  native  of  Sylhet,  Penang.  and  Ma- 
Ucca ;  and  has  broadly  egg-shaped  stallied 
leaves  between  three  and  ft>ur  inches  in 
length,  with  the  margins  slightly  lobed 
and  round-toothed ;  and  both  terminal  and 
axillary  dense  spumes  of  small  wliitish  flow- 


Pogoitemon  Patchooly. 

ers  tinged  with  purple.  Although  the 
odour  of  Patchouli  is  certainly  peculiar, 
and  even  disagreeable  to  some  people,  it  is 
highly  popular  not  only  in  Europe  but  in 
India,  where  it  Is  one  of  the  commonest 
perfumes  found  in  the  bazaars.  Tbe  odo- 
riferous part  of  the  plant  is  the  leaves  and 
young  tops,  and  by  distillation  these  yield 
a  volatile  oil  from  which  essence  of  Pat- 
chouli is  prepared ;  sachets  of  Patchouli, 
however,  are  made  of  the  coarsely-powder- 
ed leaves.  Genuine  Indian  shawls  and  In- 
dian ink  were  formerly  distinguished  by 
their  odour  of  Patchouli,  but  since  the 
perfume  has  become  common  in  Europe 
the  test  does  not  hold  good.  Ill  effects, 
such  as  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  nervous 
attacks,  &c,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  ex- 
cessive employment  of  Patchouli  as  a  per- 
fume. [A.  8.J 

POHUTU-KAWA.  A  useful  New  Zea- 
land timber  tree,  Metrosideros  tomewtosa. 

POIL  DE  LOUP.  (Ft.)  Poarigida;  also 
Festuca  ovina. 

POINCIANA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosa 
of  the  suborder  CoBsalpiniea,  closely  allied 
to  CcesaJpinia  itself,  and  originally  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  great  length  to 
which  the  stamens  project  from  the  corolla 
It  Is  now,  however,  more  properly  confined 
to  two  trees— P.  data  from  India  and 
Arabia,  and  P.  regia  from  Madagascar— in 
which  the  calyx  is  valvate  in  the  bud, 
whilst  In  the  true  Casalpinias  it  is  much 
imbricated.  Both  tbe  above  trees  are  very 
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handsome,  with  twice-plnnate  leaves  bear- 
ing  nameroas  small  leaflets,  and  showy 
orange  or  yellowish  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes  with  long  richly  coloured  stamens. 
P  pulcherrimaot  Linnseus,  a  prickly  shrub, 
BO  much  planted  for  hedges  as  well  as  for 
Its  great  beauty  in  most  tropical  countries, 
is  now  considered  as  a  species  of  CkBHoLpinia^ 
as  Is  also  P.  Oilliesii,  from  South  America, 
often  to  be  seen  in  our  greenhouses,  and 
which  some  botanists  have  proposed  to 
establish  as  a  genus  by  itself,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  Ehrythroste- 
mon,  derived  from  the  rich  crimson  sta- 
mens, which  are  longer  than  In  any  other 
species. 

POTNOILLADE.  (Ft.)  Poinciana.  — 
FAUSSE.    Adenanihera. 

POINSETTIA.  A  name  given  by  Graham 
to  a  South  American  euphorbiaceous  shrub, 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  our  stove  collec- 
tions, and  still  more  common  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  south  of  Spain,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Flor  de  PasQua.  I 
The  large  richly-coloured  red  bracts  which 
surround   the  small   green   flower-heads  • 
are  very  showy,  and  were  made  use  of  to  | 
characterise  the  genus.    It  is  now  found,  i 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Euphorbia  Itself,  and  that 
many  other  species  of  that  genus  have  , 
similar  bracts,  although  less  conspicuous ; 
and  Pahuettia  has  therefore  been  recently 
reunited  with  Euphor1}ia. 

POINTE  DE  FL^CHE.  (Fr.)  PonUde- 
ria. 

POINTLETTED.  The  same  as  Aplculate. 

POIRE.  (Pr.)  The  fruit  of  the  Peai^ 
troe.  —  D'AIL.  Oratceva.  —  D'ANCHOIS. 
Orias.  —  D'AVOCAT.  Persea  gratiesima. 
—  DE  TERRE.  The  tubers  of  Heiianttnu 
tuberosus. 

POIREAU,  or  POREAU.  (Fr.)  Allium 
Porrum.  —  D'^Tfi,  or  DU  LEVANT.  Al- 
Hum  Ampelopraaum. 

POIR^E,  or  POR^E.    (Fr.)    Beta  Cyela. 

POIRETIA.  A  genus  of  Legiiminoste  of 
the  suborder  PapilionacecB  and  tribe  He- 
dysariecB,  consisting  of  half  a  dozen  South 
American  herbaceous  twiners  or  peren- 
nials, with  pinnate  leaves  of  four  or  rarely 
three  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers  in  axil- 
lary racemes  or  terminal  panicles.  The 
stamens  are  strictly  monadelphous,  and 
the  flat  pod  consists  of  several  joints  either 
square  or  oblong.  The  whole  plant  Is  al- 
ways dotted  with  small  resinous  glands. 
Some  species  might  be  ornamental,  but  are 
not  in  cultivation,  and  no  other  interest  Is 
attached  to  them. 

POIRIBR.  (Pr.)  PyruK.  —D'AIL.  Cror 
Ueva.  —  D'AVOCAT.  Peraea  graiissima. 
-DE8  ANTILLES,  or  DE  LA  MARTI- 
NIQUE. Tecoma  pentaphylla.  —  DBS  IN- 
DBS.   Ptridium. 

POia  (Fr.)  Pimm.  —A  BOUQUETa 
Lathyrus  latif alius;  also  Pisum  sativum 


umbeUatum.  —  A  FLEURa  Lathyrus  odo- 
ratua.  —  AGNBAU.  Pisum  arvenss.  —  X 
6RATTER.  Mucuna  pruriens.  —  BRETON. 
Lathyrus  Oieera.  —  CAFti.  Tetragonolobtts 
purpureus.  —  CARRfi.  Pisum  sativum 
quadratum.  —  CICHE.  Oicerarietinum.  — 
(X)RNU.  Lathyrus  Cicero.  —  D'ANGOLE. 
Cajanus  indicus.  —  DE  BREBIS.  Lathy- 
rus sativus ;  also  Pisum  arvense.  —  DE 
CHINE.  Lathvrus  latif  alius.  —  DE  CCEUR, 
orDB  MERVBILLE.  Cardiospermum  Ha- 
licacabum.  -DE  PIGEON.  Pisum  arvense; 
Also  Ermtm.  —  DE  SENTBUR.  Lathyrus 
odoratus.  —  DE  SERPENT.  Lathyrus 
Aphaca.  —  DOUX.  Tnga  Burgoni.  —  GOU- 
LUS,  or  MANGE-TOUT.  Pisum  sativum 
saccharatwm.  —  MABONIA.  Cappariscy- 
nophallophora.  -  MUSQUfi,  or  ODORANT. 
Lathyrus  odoratus.  —  PAT  ATE.  Pachy- 
rhizus  tuberosus.  —  QUENIQUE8.  The 
Bea^sotMoringapterygasperma.  —SABRE. 
Canavalia ensi/ormU.  —SANS  PARCHE- 
MIN,  or  SUCRES.  Pisum  sativum  saccha- 
ratum. 

POISON,  ARROW.  The  juice  of  ^pftor- 
bia  heptagonat  virosa,  and  eerei/onnis  In 
Africa,  and  of  E.  cotini/olia  in  Brazil.  Also 
the  Wourali  Ourari,  or  Carana  poison,  de- 
rived from  Strychnos  toxlfera  by  the  savages 
of  Guiana ;  and  the  TIeut6  Tjetteh  or  Tschlt- 
tich  poison,  prepared  by  the  Javanese  from 
Strychnos  Tieute.  Also  the  poisonous  juice 
of  Hippomane  ManeineUa. 

POISON-BERRY,  A  West  Indian  name 
lor  Cestrum. 

POISON-BULB.  Buphane  toxiearia.  — , 
AS  I  AT  IC.    Crinum  asiaticum. 

POISON-WOOD.  An  American  name  for 
Rhus  venenata. 

POITiEA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosee  of 
the  suborder  Papilionacece  and  tribe  Oa- 
legecB,  consisting  of  two  or  three  shrubs 
from  San  Domingo,  having  the  habit  of 
Robinia.  They  are  also  nearly  allied  to 
that  genus,  but  the  long  narrow  petals, 
with  the  upper  one  or  vexlllum  shorter 
than  the  wings,  give  the  flower  an  oblong 
shape,  very  different  to  that  of  Robinia. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  flowers  white 
or  pink  in  axillary  racemes. 

POITRON.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of  yellow  plum. 

POIVRB.  (Fr.)  The  fruit  of  the  Pepper. 
—  D'AFRIQUB.  Habzelia  oethiopuM.  — 
D'AMERIQUB.  Schinus  Molle.  —  D'EAU. 
Polygonum  Hydropiper.  —  DE  6UINEE. 
Capsicum  annuum.  —  DE  LA  JAMAYqUE. 
Eugenia  Pimento.  —  DE  MURAIIiLE.  Se- 
dum  acre.  —  D'OISEAU,  or  DE  POULE. 
Capsicum  baccatum.  —  DU  COMMERCE. 
Piper  nigrum.  —  INDIEN.  Habzelia  cethio- 
pica.    —  LONG.    Capsicum  annuum. 

POIVREA.  Climbing  shrubs  of  the  order 
Combretaceeet  natives  of  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  have  opposite  or  alter- 
nate entire  leaves,  and  spiked  axillary  and 
terminal  Inflorescence.  Their  flowers  have 
a  funnel-shaped  flve-lobed  deciduous  calyx, 
five  petals,  ten  protruded  stamens,  and  a 
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two  or  three-ovaled  ovary  bearing  a  slen-the  epispemt  of  various  species  of  CoOamia. 
der  protruded  style;  and  tbetr  fruit  is  contains  numerous  spiral  cells,  whtch.wbea 
oval  or  oblong  or  fl ve-winged,  and  contains  the  seeds  are  moistened  with  water,  become 
a  soliury  pendulous  live-angled  seed  with  i  uncoiled.  Polemonitan,  PhUxt,  and  O^baa 
Irregularly  convolute  cotyledons,  the  latter  I  are  examples  of  the  genera,  of  which  about 


character  and  the  quinary  division  of  its 
flowers dlstmernlshing  the  genus  from  Covor 
bretum,  to  which  It  Is  closely  allied.  [A.  &j 

POIVRETTE.    (Fr.)    NigeUa  aaJtiva. 
POIVRIER.     (Fr.)     Piper.     —  IfXilt- 
RIQUE,  or  DU  PEROU.    Schinua  Molle. 
P0I7R0N.    (Fr.)    Cap8icum  amuium. 

POKE,  INDIAN.    Veratrum  vtride,    — , 
VIRGINIAN.    Phytolacca  cUscandra. 
POKE-ROOT.    Veratrum  viride. 
POKEWEED.    Phytolacca  decandra. 

POLANISIA.    This  name,  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Capparidaeete,  is  compounded  of 


seventeen  are  known,  comprising  upwards 
of  one  hundred  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

POLEHONIUM.  A  genus  of  erect  her- 
baceous perennials,  with  alternate  pinnate 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  handsome 
blue  or  white  flowers,  giving  name  to  the 
order  Polemoniacete.  The  characters  of  the 
genus  are:— calyx  bell-shaped,  flve-cleft; 
corolla  with  a  very  shojt  tube  and  erect 
limb ;  stamens  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the 
corolla ;  capsule  many -seeded.  P.  cterulevm, 
the  Greek  Valerian,  or  Jacob's  Ladder,  is  to 
be  found  in  most  cottagegardens,  growing 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  stiff  erect 
scarcely  branched  angular  stems,  bright- 
green  smooth  leaves,  pinnate  with  an  odd 


the  Greek  words  poltu  '  many,'  and  aniaot  \  leaflet,  and  terminal  corj'mbs    of  pretty 


unequal,'  in  allusion  to  the  stamens.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  America, 
with  palmate  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters 
of  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  four ;  sta- 
mens eight  or  more,  unequal  in  length, 
some  of  them  occasionally  destitute  of  an- 
thers, all  inserted  on  a  short  hemispherical 
receptacle;  ovary  sessile  or  shortly  stalked; 
style  as  long  as  the  ovary ;  stigmas  blunt ; 
fruit  a  two-valved  pod,  the  valves  separat- 
ing from  a  persistent  replum  or  partition. 
Some  of  the  species  are  pungent  and 
acrid,  so  as  to  be  used  in  India,  Cochin  | 
China,  and  the  United  States  as  an  irritant 
application,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  The  leaves 
of  P.  icosandra  are  eaten  by  the  nitlves  , 
with  other  herbs  as  a  salad;  they  have  an 
acrla  pungent  taste.  The  leaves  of  P./e- 1 
litia  are  esteemed  In  India  as  tonic  and 


Phraff- 


blue  or  white  flowers.  It  grows  seemingly 
wild  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  but 
is  not  generally  admitted  to  belndigenoua 
French  :  VaUriane  grecque ;  German  :  Speer- 
kraut  to.  A.  J.] 

POLE  REED,  or   PULL-REED. 
mitis  communis. 

POLE-RUSH.    ThcBulmslL 

POLIANTHEg.  The  Tuberose,  a  fa- 
vourite conservatory  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  Lxhacece.  The  leaves  are  linear 
lanceolate  ;  the  flower-stalk,  which  is  two 
to  three  feet  long,  bears  towards  its  sum- 
mit numerous  creamy-white  very  fragrant 
flowers,  which  are  funnel-shaped  and  In- 
curved ;  the  stamens  are  inserted  In  the 
throat  of  the  tube.  The  species  most  com- 
monly cultivated,  P.  tuberosOt  Is  a  native  of 


A  Chilian  name  for  a  kind  of 


■  nna  are  esLceuieu  la    inuia  as  tonic    auu     »».^  •£■«„.   t-^k^...  k..*-  »».a  »!«»»»  ».^_»  i.. 
I  expectorant;  their  juice  mixed  with  oil  is    I?®  ,?S  ,i ?nrfhP mn?t  rS^^^^^ 
'  iiupd  Hit  A  n>niPdv  in  par-nrho     TM  T  M 1     I  England  are  for  the  most  part  annually  Im- 
usea  as  a  remeay  in  ear-acne.    [M.  t.  m.j     j  ported  from  Italy,  those  with  double  flow- 
ers being  the  most  prized.    The  English 
name,  often  but  improperly  pronounced  as 
a  word  of  two  syllables,  is  no  doubt  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  adjective  fuberoao,  and 
has  reference  to  the  form  of  the  root.    This 
plant  has  been  observed  in  a  sultry  evening 
after  thunder,  when  the  atmosphere  was 
highly  charged  with  electric  fluid,  to  dart 
sparks  of  lucid  flame  in  abundance  from 
such  of  its  flowers  as  were  fading.  French  : 
Tubtreuse ;  Gennan :  Tuberose.     [C.  A.  J.J 

POLITUS.  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
polished  substance ;  as  the  testa  of  many 
seeds. 

POLLEN.  The  powdery  or  other  matter 
usually  contained  in  the  cells  of  an  anther, 
by  whose  action  on  the  stigma  the  fertili- 
sation  of  the  ovules  is  accomplished.  Pol- 
len-cells are  the  cavities  of  an  anther,  in 
which  the  pollen  Is  formed :  pollen-i^rains 
or  granule*  the  separate  particles  of  pol- 
len ;  and  poHen-tui>es  membranous  tubes 
emitted  by  pollen,  and  conducting  the 
fluid  which  the  pollen  secretes  down  the 
style. 

POLLBX  (adj.  POLLICARIS).    The  first 


POLAO. 
I  Mint. 

POLAR  PLANT.    Silphium  lacinUUfum. 

POLBA.  A  Russian  name  for  Spelt 
Wheat. 

POLGH^.    (Fr.)    Hibiscus  populneus. 

POLEMONIACEiE.  {PolemonuiecB,  Co- 
bceacece,  Phloxworts.)  A  natural  order  of 
corollifloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Lindley's  solanal  alliance  of  perigynous 
Exogens.  They  consist  of  herbaceous  or 
climbing  plants,  with  opposite  or  alternate 
simple  or  compound  leaves.  Calyx  Inferior, 
In  five  divisions,  persistent ;  corolla  regu- 
lar, flve-lobed ;  stamens  five,  free,  alternate 
with  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  the  pollen 
often  blue ;  disk  lobed ;  ovary  free,  three- 
celled,  with  axile  placentae;  style  simple; 
stigma  trifld.  Fruit  a  three-celled  three- 
valved  capsule;  seeds  angular  or  oval,  or 
winged ;  embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of  a 
fleshy  or  horny  albumen  ;  cotyledons  folia- 
ceous.  They  inhabit  temperate  countries 
chiefly,  and  abound  in  the  north-western 
parts  of  America.    Many  of  them  have 


showy  flowers.   The  mucous  covering  of  j  joint  of  the  thumb ;  an  inch. 
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POLY.  Teucrium  PoHum.  -.MOUN- 
TAIN.   BarUria  cUpina. 

POLY.  In  Greek  compounds  =■  nume- 
roiia. 

POLYACJTIS.  A  genus  of  filamentous 
moulds  characterised  by  their  threads  be- 
ingr  partially  of  a  dark  hue  as  If  scorched, 
and  by  their  naked  hyaline  spores  situated 
at  the  tops  of  the  ramifications  which  are 
confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  plant. 
J*,  vulgaris  with  one  or  two  others  are 
amongst  the  commonest  moulds  on  all 
sorts  of  decaying  phasnogams,  and  recog- 
nisable by  their  sparkling  white  spores 
and  dark  grey-brown  threads.    [M.  J.  B.] 

POLYADELPHOUS.  Having  many  par- 
cels of  stamens. 

POLYANTHUa  An  nmbellate-flowered 
variety  of  Primula  vulgaris,  cultivated  as 
a  garden  fiower. 

POLYBOTRYA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
ferns  of  the  tribe  Aerostichea,  occurring 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres. It  is  known  by  the  dimorphous 
pinnate  or  bi-tripinoate  fronds,  the  fertile 
ones  having  linear  contracted  segments, 
with  one  or  both  surfaces  covered  by  spore- 
cases  ;  the  veins  are  simple  or  forked,  or 
pinnate  from  a  central  costa.  Bhipidopteris 
differs  in  its  flabellately-forked  veins,  and 
Elaphoglossum  and  Lomariopais  in  the  pa- 
rallel forked  veins:  these  with  Polybotrya 
being  the  only  free-veined  genera  of  tho 
tribe  Acrostichece.  [T.  M.] 

POLYCARPON.  A  small  genus  of  Tile- 
cebracece  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone  in  both  hemispheres.  They 
are  small  plants  (usually  annual),  with  op- 
posite or  verticlllate  oblong  ovalor  obovate 
leaves,  and  extremely  numerous  minute 
!  flowers  in  dense  corymbose  very  compound 
cymes ;  the  stipules  and  bracts  small  and 
scarious.  P.  tetraphyllum,  which  has  three 
stamens,  and  the  lower  leaves  four  in  a 
whorl,  occurs  in  the  south-western  coun- 
ties of  England.  [J.  T.  &] 

POLYCARPOUS.  Having  the  power  of 
bearing  fruit  many  times  without  perish- 
ing ;  also,  and  more  properiy,  bearing 
many  distinct  fruits  or  carpels  in  each 
flower. 

POLYCHORION.  A  polycarpous  fruit 
like  that  of  BaHuneul^u. 

POLYCHROA.  A  name  given  by  Lou- 
reiro  to  a  procumbent  herb  found  wild  in 
China  and  Cochin  China,  and  also  cultivated 
there  for  Its  dense  variegated  spikes  of 
flowers.  Prom  Loureiro's  imperfect  de- 
scription it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
botanists  to  be  a  species  of  Amaranthus, 
which  others  consider  as  very  doubtful. 

POLYCLADIA.   The  same  as  Plica. 

POLYCNEMUM.  A  small  genus  otAma- 
ranthaceat  found  in  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia.  They  are  procumbent  branched  pu- 
bemlent  annuals,  with  sessile  somewhat 
imbricated  awl-shaped  mucronate  leaves. 


scarious  at  the  margin ;  and  axillary  nearly 
sessile  flowers,  with  two  bracts  at  the  base; 
calyx  of  flve  sepals ;  stamens  three  (rarely 
one  to  flve) ;  styles  two ;  ovary  one-celled ; 
capsule  oval-compressed,  Indebiscent,  one- 
seeded.  CJ-  T.  a] 

POLYCOTYLEDONOUa    Having  more 
cotyledons  than  two. 

POLYPLOROUS.   A  barbarism  for  Mul- 
tiflorous. 

POLYGALACE^.  {Polygaleoe,  Krameria- 
cete,   Soulamece,    Trigoniacete,  Milkworts.) 
A  natural  order  of  thalamlfloral  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  Lindley's  sapindal  alli- 
ance of  hypogynous  Exogens.    Shrubs  or 
herbs  with  alternate  or  opposite  exstipu- 
late  leaves:  sepals  flve,  very  Irregular, 
three  exterior  of  which  one  Is  superior, 
two  interior  usually  petaloid,  lateral ;  pe- 
tals unequal,  usually  three,  of  which  one 
Is  anterior  and  larger,  and  two  alternate 
with  the  upper  and  lateral  sepals,  the  an- 
j  terior  petal,  called  the  keel.  Is  often  crest- 
I  ed  ;  stamens  eight,  monadelphous  or  dia- 
!  delphous;  anthers   clavate,  usually  one- 
I  celled,  opening  by  pores :   ovary  mostly 
'  two-celled,  the  ovuJes  solitary,  rarely  two ; 
seeds  pendulous,  strophlolate  at  thehilum. 
They  are  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
]  The  flowers  have  a  resemblance  to  Papilio- 
naeecB ;  they  are  distinguished,  however, 
by  the  odd  petal  being  inferior,  and  the 
sepal  superior.    They  are  generally  bitter, 
and  their  roots  yield  a  milky  juice.    There 
are  about  a  sc^>re  of  genera,  and  over  500 
species.    Examples:  Polygala,  Seamdaca, 
Trigonia :  see  also  Krameria.   [J.  H.  B.] 

POLYGALA.  A  well-known  and  exten- 
sive genus  of  plants  constituting  the  type 
of  the  PolygalacetB.  The  technical  name, 
signlft'lng  'much  milk,' was  applied  from 
the  fact  that  the  lacteal  secretion  of  atiimals 
that  feed  on  these  plants  Is  increased  there- 
j  by.  Some  of  the  Milkworts,  moreover,  pos- 
'  sess  milky  juice  In  their  roots.  The  species 
are  distributed  widely  over  most  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  occur  as  herbaceous  plants 
or  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves,  and  very  ir- 
regular flowers  arranged  In  racemes.  Se- 
pals flve,  persistent,  the  two  lateral  ones 
(sometimes  called  wings)  larger  than  the 
others,  and  frequently  petal-like :  petals 
three  to  flve,  the  lowest  keel-shaped,  all 
united  below  to  the  tube  of  the  stamens ; 
stamenselght.unltedbelow.dividingabove 
into  two  parcels,  each  bearing  four  anthers 
opening  by  pores  ;  ovary  and  capsule  flat, 
two-celled,  with  a  single  seed  in  each  com- 
partment. The  seeds  are  downy,  and  have 
a  small  wart-like  process  at  one  end. 

Many  of  the  species  have  medicinal  pro- 
pert  I  es.  Thus  P.  vulgaris,  P.  amara,  P.  glan- 
dulosa,  P.  Poaya,  P.  sanguinea,  and  many 
others,  are  mentioned  as  having  more  or 
less  powerful  emetic  properties.  P.  rubella 
is  esteemed  as  an  excellent  bitter  tonic 
and  diaphoretic.  P.  amara  and  P.  vulgaris 
have  been  used  in  cases  of  long-standing 
catarrh.  P.  ChamabuxHS  Is  stimulant, 
tonic,  and  expectorant.  P.  tinctoria  Is  so 
called  from  its  yielding  a  purple  dye  like 
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fndigo;  tUseedaareaTennifiige.  Tberoot 
nt  P.  tkenaidea  has  dioreCic  properties.  F. 
venenata,  %  Javanew  plane,  ia  reported  to 
be  incenaely  polaooooa :  merely  tnachin^ 
a  leaf  of  ttaia  plant  la  aofflcient  to  produce 
Tlolent  nieeKinff  and  faintneaa,  according 
to  Ooinmen<m. 

Of  all  the  species,  however,  which  are 
used  medidnallj,  that  best  known  in  this 
ooontry  is  P.amega,  the  root  of  which  Is 
nsed  as  s  stimnlant  disphorette  and  expeo- 
torant,  especially  In  cases  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis. In  large  doses  tt  produces  symp- 
toms of  acrid  poisoning.  The  root,  as  met 
with  in  commerce,  is  remarkable  for  having 
a  prominent  ridge  extending  along  its 
whole  length  on  one  side.  The  active  pro- 
perties appear  to  depend  upon  an  acid  sub- 
stance found  principally  in  the  nnd  of  the 
root,  and  called  polygalic  acid,  or  some- 
times aenegin.  This  root  was  Introduced 
into  medical  practice  by  Dr.  Tennant,  a 
Scotch  physician  residing  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites.  Several  other 
species,  besides  many  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  described  as  having  similsr 
virtues  as  antidotes  to  snake-bites.  They 
seem  to  act  as  stimulant  emetics,  purga- 
tives, and  diaphoretics,  and  relieve  the 
embarrassed  breathing  which  occurs  in 
such  cases. 

Several  species  are  In  cultivation  as 
greenhouse  plants,  P.  eordifolia,  P.  lattfolia^ 
and  P.  oppoeiti/olia,  all  Gape  species,  being 
I  among  the  handsomest.  The  purple  petal- 
'  like  sepals  and  fringed  keel-like  petal  give 
these  plants  a  singular  and  elegant  appear- 
ance. P.  Chamabuxuu  is  a  dwarf -growing 
evergreen  shrubby  species,  with  compara- 
tively large  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  wild 
In  Central  Europe,  and  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  borders  of  shrubberies,  &c.  P. 
vulgarU  is  a  common  British  plant,  espe- 
cially On  chalky  or  limestone  soli.  Its 
branches  are  numerous,  slender,  ascending, 
clothed  with  more  or  less  linear  leaves,  the 
lowermost  obovate  or  even  roundish,  and 
bearing  flowers  of  a  bright-blue  or  some- 
times pink  or  white.  P.  amara  is  generally 
considered  as  a  mere  variety  of  P.  vtdgarit, 
which  Indeed  differs  very  much  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  and  sepals,  their  colour, 
&C.  in  different  situations.        rM.  T.  M.] 

POLYGAMOUS.  Having,  on  the  same 
plant,  some  flowers  male,  others  female, 
and  others  hermaphrodite.    Its  sign  is 

POLYGONACE^.  {Buekwheals.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  Lindley's  silenal  alli- 
ance of  hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are 
herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby  plants,  with 
alternate  stipulate  or  exstlpulate  leaves, 
and  often  unisexual  flowers.  Perianth  in- 
ferior, often  coloured ;  stamens  dcflnlte, 
inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  perianth ; 
ovary  free.usually  formed  by  three  carpels ; 
ovule  solitary,  ortbotropal ;  styles  and  stig- 
mas equal  to  the  carpels  in  number.  Fruit 
a  nut,  usually  triangular,  naked  or  covered 
by  the  persistent  perianth ;  seed  erectj 
with  farinaceous  albumen.  They  are  found 


in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  more  j 
pecially  in  the  temperaie  regions  of  f 
northern  hemisphere.  They  grow  in  He 
waste  grounds,  ditches,   mountains,  ( 
and  have  astringent  and  acid  properr' 
some  being  purgative,  and  a  few  i 
Tlieir  astrlngency  depends  on  the  pc 
of  tannin,  and  their  acidity  chic^  c. 
He  acid.     The  fruit  of  Poljffommm  t 
lore  is  emetic  and  purgative.    The  fa 
of  Fagepyrum  eteutenhnm,  and  other 
cies  of  buckwheat,  is  nsed  as  food ;  I 
•  phmt  Is  coltlvated  in  some  northern  < 
.trieSb    The  leaves  of  Rumez  Aeeloati,  i 
and  of  JL  AeetoaeUa,  field  sorrel,  are  i 
'  and  astringent.  The  roou  of  Rtamex  c 
I  tieuM^  and  R.  Hjfdrolapatkum,  the   i 
I  docks,  and  of  other  species,  are  used  i 
,  tringenu  and  alteratives;  those  of  & 
'  ntu,  under  the  name  of  Monk's  Rhub 
were  formerly  employed  as  purgatlv 
One  of  the  most  important  plants  of  t 
,  order  is  the  rhubarb  plant.  [J.  H.  B.} 

P0LY60NATUM.  The  Solomon's  Seal : 
I  a  genus  of  liliaceous  but  not  bulbous  plants, 
I  with  axilhUT  cylindrical  six-cleft  flowers, 
the  stamens  Inserted  in  the  top  of  the  tube, 
and  the  fruit  a  globose  three-celled  berry 
with  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  P.  muit^ftantm, 
the  most  frequent  species  in  Enfipland,  / 
grows  profusely  in  certain  situations  where 
it  has  taken  possession  of  the  soil,  bnt  can- 
not be  called  a  common  plant.  It  sends  np, 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  stontish 
simple  green  stems,  of  which  the  lower 
half  is  bare  of  leaves,  the  upper  carved 
towards  a  horizontal  direction,  and  bearing 
numerous  broad  sessile  leaves ;  and  from 
their  axils  slender  flowerstalks  with  droop- 
ing green  and  white  flowers  in  clusters  of 
two  to  four.  These  are  succeeded  by  small 
bluish-black  berries.  Less  frequent  spe- 
cies are  P.  vertieilUUumt  found  in  Scotland, 
which  bears  its  leaves  in  whorls ;  snd  P. 
<#etnate,  resembling  the  first  in  liablt  but 
smaller,  and  bearing  solitary  fragrant 
flowers.  Several  foreign  species  are  de- 
scribed. French :  Seeaw  de  Solomon :  Ger- 
man :  Weu8wvart.  [C.  A.  J  J 

POL YGONELLA.  A  genus  of  Pciygona- 
eea,  inhabiting  dry  plains  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  North  Americs.  Small  branched 
smooth  shrubs,  with  short  ochresB,  small 
thick  linear  or  spathulate  subsessile  leaves, 
snd  small  perfect  or  polygamous  white 
or  rose-colour  spicately  racemose  flow- 
ers, adpressed  to  the  rachis.  Perianth 
coloured,  flve-leaved,  the  two  outer  seg- 
ments unchanging,  at  length  reflexed,  the 
three  inner  enlarging  and  enclosing  the 
fruit.  rj.  X,  S.3 

POLYGONUM.  A  very  extensive  and  I 
generallydlstributed  genus  of  Polygonacea, 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
more  rarely  undershrubs,  found  through- 
out the  whole  world  but  rare  within  the 
tropics.  They  have  alternate  leaves,  with 
ochreate  stipules;  and  the  flowers  are 
usually  in  spikes  or  racemes,  sometimes 
contracted  into  heads,  sometimes  so  lax 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  axillary.  The 
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perianth  is  fnniiel-flliaped  or  bell-shaped, 
vsuatly  pink  white  or  red,  flve-cleft,  the 
sesments  Bomewhat  unequal,  persistent, 
and  usually  Increasing  in  size  after  flower- 
ing ;  stamens  five  six  or  eight  (very  rarely 
four  or  nine);  styles  two  to  tbree;  nut  len- 
ticular in  the  species  witli  two,  and  three- 
edged  in  those  with  three  styles.  Several 
^  the  species  are  astringent,  as  Bistort, 
P.  Bislorta,  which  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine ;  others  are  acrid,  as  the  Water- 
pepper,  P,  Hydropiper;  and  some  fur- 
nish a  blue  dye,  as  the  Chinese  P.  tincto- 
rV?"!_.  ^^^  «^^^*  **  divided  Into  the 
following  sections  :-Bi«torta,  the  British 
species  of  which  are  P.  Bittorta  and  P. 
mmparumx  Amblygonum,  of  which  the 
garden  Perslcary,  P.  arientale,  is  a  good 
example;  Persicaria,  represented  by  P. 
amphUdum,  lapathifoHum,  laxum,  Persica- 
na,  roite,  Hydropiper,  and  minus;  Echi- 
nocaulon  and  CephalophiUm,  both  extra-Eu- 
ropean;  Aconogonon,  of  which  one  species, 
P.  alpinum,  occurs  in  Europe ;  Tiniariai 
comprising  the  British  P.  Convolvuhts  and 
aumeUmim ;  and  Avicularta,  of  which  three 
Wcies  occur  in  Britain.  P.  orfeuter^ 
■Ban,  and  tnanttmum.  [J  T  81 

P,  Convolvulus,  the  Climbing  Buclcwheat. 
lt««tJ$'lK*  ^^^  weed-pest,  as  it  twists 
around  the  stems  of  the  crop,  and  not  only 
strangles  it,  but  keeps  away  sun  and  air 
by  rrason  of  Its  large  leaves.  P  aviculare, 
the  Knot-grass,  and  P.  Persicaria  and  la- 
paihifohum,  Perslcary,  are  three  very 
troublesome  agrarian  weeds,  and  more  es- 
pecially where  manure  is  much  employed. 
These  species.  Indeed,  will  always  be 
wwl  ?I**'^"^^®5  exposed  dung-heaps, 
where  they  seed  freely,  and  from  which 
these  plants  are  doubtless  for  the  most 
part  spread  over  our  flelda  P.  Sydropiper, 
the  Biting  Persicarla,  derives  Its  trivial 
name  from  Its  acrid  and  biting  taste.  It 
has  been  employed  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic, 
for  which  purpose  the  green  herb  Is  used, 
as  its  properties  are  lost  In  drying. 

aJ?P  ®°^f ^®?^'  ^-  ^w«o^.  18  a  pretty 
species  which  Is  not  uncommon  In  old- 
lashloned  gardens,  where  It  was  probably 
|_grown  not  only  as  a  flower,  but  as  a  medi- 
:e.  It  occurs  frequentlygrowing  in  large 
cular  patches  In  meadows,  and  espe- 
illy  those  near  villages,  from  which  it 
ly  he  Inferred  that  It  has  become  natu- 
ased  as  a  British  plant.  We  are  Informed 
f  Mr.  Robert  HoUand,  that  the  green  tops 
*e  eaten  in  Cumberland  under  the  name  of 
Jtaster  Man  Giants  (?  Easter-eating—  Pr. 
wanpeoni).  The  roots  were  formerly  much 
Med  in  medicine:  as  they  are  highly  as- 
tringent, their  decoction  In  water  Is  found 
useful  as  an  astringent  Injection,  and  as  a 
gargle  In  sore-throats.    See  also  Pagopt- 

»CM.  [J.  B.] 

POLYGYNIX  Having  many  distinct 
styles. 

,.      POLYIDEa     A   genus  of  rose-spored 

'    41^0!,  consisting  of  a  single  species  which 

to  so  like  Furcellaria  fastigiaia  that  it  is  not 

gtty  to  distinguish  It  except  when  in  fruit. 

Iliis  forms  a  spongy  mass  composed  of 
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vertical  articulate  threads  containing  nu- 
merous globose  compound  nuclei  the 
spores  of  which  are  large  and  obconical  and, 
radiate  from  a  central  point,  and  is  so 
singular  that  the  genus  is  referred  to  adis- 
tinct  natural  order,  Sponffioearpea.  P.  ro- 
Umdua,  not  uncommon  on  our  coasts,  oc- 
curs also  in  the  United  States.  [M.  J.B.] 

POLYLEPIDOUS.    Having  many  scales. 

.r«?^^H^^^-  ^.'ma^genusof  East- 
ern Australian  GimwZ»MZac«B,dIstingui8hed 
from  Convolvulus  by  Its  four  to  six  acute 
stigmas,  and  by  having  only  one  ovule  in 
each  of  the  two  ovary-ceUs.  [A.  a] 

POLYMEROUS.  Consisting  of  many 
parts. 

^.x^^}"!^^^  ^  *f®""*  0'  ComposiUe  of 
the  tribe  Heliantheof,  consisting  of  erect 
herbs  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves, 
often  large  or  deeply  lobed.  and  termi- 
nal corymbose  flower-heads  with  a  yellow 
ray  and  usually  a  dark-purple  disk.  The 
Involucre  has  Ave  outer  spreading  leafy 
bracts  and  several  Inner  smaller  ones  em- 
bracing the  achenes.  The  ray-florets  are 
female,  producing  obovate  achenes  without 
any  pappus  ;  the  disk-florets  all  male  with 
linear  abortive  achenes.  P.  UvedaliaanaP. 
canadensis  are  common  In  some  of  the  hilly 
districts  of  North  America,  and  about  hali 
a  dozen  more  species  are  South  American. 
•  POLYPETALOUS.  Having  the  petals 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other. 

POLYPHORE.  A  receptacle  which  bears 
many  distinct  carpels,  as  in  Crowfoots. 

POLYPODE,  or  P.  DB  CHfiNE.  (Pr.) 
Polypodium  milgare. 

POLYPODIACB^  A  natural  order  of 
fern8,c^)mprislng  nearly  all  that  are  known, 
the  other  orders,  JfarotttoctJCB  and  Ophio- 
glossncea:,  being  of  very  limited  extent. 
The  chief  distinguishing  feature  consists 
In  the  presence  of  an  elastic  jointed  ring 
nearly  surrounding  the  spore-cases.  By 
this  peculiarity  they  may  at  once  be  recog- 
nised In  all  cases,  except  In  the  genera 
Osmunda  and  Todea  In  which  the  ring  is 
always,  and  in  Ceratopteris  In  which  It  Is 
sometimes,  more  rudimentary.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  the  ring  Is  present ;  and 
hence  the  Polypodiacecs  are  called  annu- 
late ferns,  while  the  JfaroMiacere  and  Ophio- 
glossaceof,  in  which  the  ring  is  absolutely 
wanting,  are  called  exannuiate.   See  Pili- 

CBS.  [T.  M.] 

the  PolypodiecB,  and  known  at  once  by  hav- 
ing Its  frrmds  plane  not  iudustlform  at  the 
edge.  Its  veins  free,  and  its  sori  globose  and 
naked.  It  is  an  extensive  genus,  of  the 
most  varied  aspect,  and  distributed  all 
over  the  world,  presenting  itself  in  some 
half-dozen  distinctive  forms :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, with  terminal  sori  and  articulated 
fronds,  as  \n  P  vulgare ;  with  terminal  sori 
and  articulated  fronds  and  pinnie,  as  Jn  P 
tenellum;  with  terminal  sori  on  obovate 
receptacles  and   adherent  fronds,  as  In 
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,  p.  hyrMnophylloidea ;  with  tennlnal  sorl 
I  on  punctixorm  receptacles  and  adherent 
fronds,  as  In  P.  nupeiuum;  with  medial  sorl 
and  adherent  fronds,  as  In  P.  PKegopteris  ; 
and  with  basal  sort  and  adherent  fronds, 
as  In  P.  t«nuisectum.  The  fronds  vary  from 
simple  to  decompound  In  form,  and  from 
membranaceous  to  coriaceous  In  texture ; 
while  their  size  Is  equally  varied.  [T.  M.] 

POLYPODY.  Polypodium,  —  of  the 
Oak.  Polypodium  wigare.  -,  COMMON. 
Polypodium  vulgare.  — ,  FEMALE.  Athy- 
rium  FUix-fotmina.  — ,MAIi£.  Laatrea 
Filix^mas. 

POLYPOGON.  A  9enu8  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Agrostideee.  The  Inflo- 
rescence is  in  densely  contracted  panicles; 
glumes  unequal,  more  or  less  hairy  and 
compressed,  with  bristles  or  very  sharp 
points;  pales  shorter  than  the  glumes, 
the  lower  with  a  bristle  under  the  apex. 
There  are  twenty-four  species  described 
by  Steudel,  which  have  a  considerable  geo- 
graphical range,  extending  from  Western 
Prance  to  Central  Asia.  P.  monspeliensia 
and  P.  lUtoralit,  the  only  species  belong- 
ing to  the  British  Flora,  are  confined  to 
England-  There  are  several  handsome 
grasses  among  them,  though  mostly  worth- 
less for  agricultural  purposes.        [D.  M.j 

P0LYP0RU8.  An  enormous  genus  of 
pore-bearing  Fungi  distinguished  from 
Boletus  by  the  tubes  not  separating  from 
each  other  or  from  the  pUeus.  The  species 
vary  much  In  point  of  substance,  a  few 
being  so  soft  as  to  be  esculent,  and  others 
hard  and  woody  or  corky.  Our  European 
species  are  numerous,  but  while  the  tropics 
have  many  species  in  common  with  other 
zones,  they  have  hosts  of  species  which 
require  a  high  temperature.  Polypori  are 
frequently  resupinate,  and  glued  down  to 
the  matrix  ;  the  margin  alone  In  others 
becomes  free ;  then  the  whole  Is  free  but 
sessile;  then  the  plleus  contracts  behind, 
acquires  a  short  stem,  by  easy  grada- 
tion becomes  central,  and  finally  Is  borne 
like  an  umbrella  on  a  tall  well-formed  stem. 
One  of  the  finest,  P.  sacer.  Is  an  object  of 
worship  In  Guinea.  Some  of  the  species 
j  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  others  lilac,  yel- 
low, orange,  &c.,  but  the  predominant 
colours  are  tints  of  brown.  The  pores  vary 
much  In  size,  being  sometimes  almost  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye.  A  few,  as  P. 
ovintu,  afford  a  grateful  food  ;  but  In  gene- 
ral, like  P.  sqtMmosus,  they  are  not  only 
coarse,  but  tough  and  indigestible.  P.tu- 
leragter,  which  springs  from  the  Fungus 
Stone  (see  Pietra  Puxgaja),  is  esteen:ed 
in  Italy,and  a  species  is  raised  from  pollard- 
hazels  by  roasting  them  gently  before  the 
fire  and  then  keeping  them  properly  Irri- 
gated. P.  fomeniarius  supplies  the  best 
Amadou  of  commerce,  though  Inferior 
kinds  are  produced  from  other  species.  P. 
ojlflcinalis  was  once  a  celebrated  drug,  but 
It  Is  now  little  used,  though  still  to  be  ob- 
tained In  the  herb-shops ;  It  grows  almost 
exclusively  on  Larch.  P.  de«tructor  and 
some  others  are  the  pest  of  wooden  struc- 


tures, while  the  spawn  of  P.  hybridhu  ft 
the  dry-rot  fungus  of  oak-bnfit  shlpa.  P. 
bettUinug,  when  cut  Into  strips,  forms  ex- 
rellent  razor-strops.  CM.  J.  B.] 

P0LY8ACCUM.  A  genua  of  pufrbaltei«> 
markable  for  containing  a  mnltitnde  of 
small  partial  perldia  within  the  eommoa 
Irregularly  bursting  envelope.  These  in 
an  early  stage  are  pulpy,  but  they  are  sooa 
Indurated  and  ultimately  contain  a  mass  of 
threads  and  spores,  the  latter  of  which  are 
larger  than  In  most  Lyeoperdinei :  the  ma- 
ture plant  is  extremely  rigid  and  brittle. 
The  species  are  divisible  into  two  sections— 
the  first  of  which  includes  the  larger  kinds 
which  have  a  stout  stem,  divided  and 
rooting  at  the  base,  with  a  clavate  or  round- 
ed head ;  the  second  those  with  a  short 
abrupt  stem,  giving  off  a  few  roots  only. 
Fries  gives  a  third  section  consisting  of 
Ill-known  species  in  which  there  are  neither 
stems  nor  roots.  The  species  inhabit 
sandy  tracts  in  warm  countries,  a  single 
specimen  only  having  occurred  on  com- 
mon soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
In  Italy  one  species  at  least  Is  said  to  pro- 
duc  e  a  yellow  dye.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POLYSARCIA.  An  excess  of  sap,  griving 
rise  to  unnatural  growth,  &c. 

POLYSIPHONIA.  A  large  genus  of 
rose-spored  AlgcB  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Bhodomelacece,  characterised  by  Its 
thread-shaped  articulated  fronds  with  the 
surface-cells  arranged  In  transverse  rows 
so  as  to  produce  a  pretty  striated  appear- 
ance. The  species  occur  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  from  the  polar  seas  to  the  equator, 
and  are  abundant  on  our  coasts.  Sections 
of  the  stem  are  pretty  objects  under  the 
microscope,  resembling  wheels  with  a  nave 
and  radiating  spokes.  P.  fastigiata  la  per- 
haps the  most  familiar  species,  forming 
brown  bushy  tufts  on  Fucus  nodosus  in 
America  as  well  as  In  this  country.  A 
section  of  the  stem  has  the  peculiarity  of 
showing  a  dark  endochrome  In  the  midst 
of  the  nave.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POLYSPOROUS.  Containing  a  great 
many  spores. 

POLYSTACHYA-  Chiefly  an  African 
genus  of  orchids,  the  main  exceptions 
being  two  "West  Indian  and  tropical  Ame- 
rican species,  one  of  which  Is  also  found  In  , 
Ceylon.  It  belongs  to  the  MaaciUaridce  i 
group  of  Vandece,  and  Is  characterised  by 
having  its  lateral  sepals  broader  than  the 
other  and  adnate  to  the  prolonged  foot  of 
the  short  semlterete  column.  Its  lip  three- 
lobed,  cushioned  on  Its  disk,  and  articulate 
with  the  column,  and  its  four  collateral 
pollen-masses  attached  by  a  setaceous  cau- 
dlcle  to  a  minute  gland.  The  species  «re 
epiphytes,  usually  of  small  size,  with  or 
without  pseudobulbs,  and  small  not  showy 
flowers  In  simple  or  compoimd  terminal 
spikes.  fA.  SO 

POLYSTEMMA  viridi/Uyra  Is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  genus  of  Asclepiadaceos 
Inhabiting  the  mountains  near  Orizaba, 
In  Mexico.  It  Is  a  twiner,  with  densely 
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t;oment08e  branches,  cordate  hirtellous 
leaves,  and  umbels  bearing  ratber  larere 
sreen  flowers.  The  calyx  is  flve-clefc,  the 
corolla  bell- shaped,  and  the  corona  consists 
of  twenty-five  leaves.  The  fruit  Is  un- 
known. [B.  S.] 

POLYSTEM0N0U8.  Having  a  much 
larger  number  of  stamens  than  petals. 

POIiTBTICHUM.  One  of  the  principal 
erenera  into  which  the  old  genus  Aapidium 
is  broken  up  by  modern  pterldologists.  It 
is  separated  from  the  rest  by  its  free  veins; 
Slobose  sori,  and  peltate  indusia,  no  other 
ferns  baving  these  peculiarities  combined. 
The  fronds  are  In  general  rigid  and  coria- 
ceous, with  the  margins  mucronato-serrate ; 
and  hence  they  have  a  distinct  aspect, 
which  serves  to  distinguish  them  almost 
as  clearly  as  their  technical  characters. 
They  are  Included  in  Aspidium  by  those 
■who  do  not  admit  the  genera  founded  on 
diversity  of  venation.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  widely  dispersed,  some  few 
occurring  In  Britain.  [T.  M.] 

POLTT^NIA.  A  genus  of  nmbelHfers, 
having  an  oval  and  smooth  fruit,  each  half 
of  which  has  five  obscure  ribs,  with  two 
oil-cells  in  each  furrow,  and  six  on  the 
line  of  junction.  P.  NuUaUii  is  the  only 
species,  a  native  of  Arkansas  In  the 
United  States ;  it  Is  an  herb  with  yellow 
flowers.  The  name  was  given  in  allusion 
to  the  numerous  oil  receptacles  of  the 
fruit.  [G.  D.] 

POLTTOMOU8.  Pinnate,  but  without 
having  the  divisions  articulated  with  the 
common  petiole. 

POLYTRIO  OFFICINAL.  (Fr.)  Asple- 
nium  Triehomanes. 

POLTTRIOHEI.  A  natural  order  of 
acrocarpous  mosses,  characterised  by  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule  being  closed  by  a  flat 
membrane  formed  by  the  top  of  the  colu- 
mella and  confluent  with  the  tips  of  the 
teeth,  and  a  calyptra  rough  with  dependent 
silky  hairs  which  were  originally  a  sort  of 
paraphyses,  though  distinct  from  the  true 
attendants  on  the  archegonia.  The  order 
is  remarkable  for  containing  some  of  the 
finest  genera  among  mosses,  as  Daiosonia, 
Lyellia,  &c :  the  former  an  Australian 
genus  extending  to  New  Zealand,  with  an 
oblique  capsule,  and  an  Indefinite  number 
of  concentric  teeth  in  the  peristome,  which 
are  either  quite  free  or  partly  connected 
with  the  top  of  the  columella;  and  the 
latter  a  Nepalese  genus  with  a  similarly 
shaped  capsule  whose  mouth  is  entirely 
closed  with  a  membrane,  from  which  a  cen- 
tral orbicular  portion  separates,  together 
with  the  columella  which  contracts  within 
the  capsule.  Polj/trichum,  the  typical  genus, 
contains  many  common  British  species, 
known  at  once  from  all  other  mosses  by 
their  peculiar  habit  and  Yell^triehum  un- 
duUttwnt  which  Is  common  Ifrgrassy  shady 
places.  Is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  absence  of  hairs  on  the  veIl.[M.  J.  B.] 

POLYTRICHUM.    A  fine  genus  of  acro- 


carpous mosses  with  a  peculiar  rigid  habit, 
a  veil  rough  with  dependent  hairs,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule  closed  with  a  flat  mem- 
brane continued  from  the  tips  of  the  teeth. 
The  capsule  Is  angular,  and  furnished  with 
a  little  apophysis  below.  The  spore-sac  Is 
sometimes  separated  from  the  columella  as 
well  as  from  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  P.  dendroida  the  stem  is 
highly  developed,  and  shows  scalariform 
markings  in  some  of  Its  tissue,  accom- 
panied by  lighter-coloured  cells  which  con- 
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tain  starch-grains.  P.  commune^  though  at- 
taining its  largest  size  in  marshy  heaths,  is 
not  confined  to  them ;  it  is  sometimes 
formed  Into  brushes  or  plaited  Into  mats 
for  the  feet.  [M.  J.B.] 

POLYXENA.  A  genus  of  LinaceoB  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  allied  to  Massonia, 
but  differing  in  the  funnel-shaped  perianth 
with  the  stamens  inserted  In  the  tube  (not 
a  prolongation  of  It  upwards),  and  by  the 
perianth  being  circumscissilely  deciduous ; 
seeds  one  or  two  in  each  of  the  three  cells ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  somewhat  fleshy ;  flowers 
racemed,  pale  violet  or  rose.       [J.  T.  8.] 

POLYZONE.  A  South-west  Australian 
genus  of  ChameelaueiacecBt  consisting  of 
shrubs  with  whorled  branches,  needle- 
shaped  three-angled  leaves,  and  flowers 
In  sessile  terminal  heads  surrounded  by  a 
many-leaved  coloured  Involucre.  This  with 
Oenetyllis  and  Hedaroma  are  now  referred 
to  Danoima.  [R.  H.] 

POMACEjS.  (Appleworts.)  A  natural 
order  of  calyclfloral  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  Lindley's  rosal  alliance  of  perigynous 
Exogens.  The  plants  are  often  considered 
as  a  suborder  of  Aosocece.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and 
solitary  or  cymose  regular  flowers ;  calyx 
superior,  five-toothed,  the  odd  segment  su- 
perior ;  petals  five,  the  odd  one  Inferior ; 
stamens  numerous ;  disk  lining  tube  of  car 
lyx :  ovaries  one  to  five ;  ovules  anatropal ; 
styles  one  to  five.  Fruit  a  one  to  five- 
celled  pome;  seeds  exalbuminous.   Com- 
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mon  In  temperate  dlmates  in  Barnpe, 
Worth  America,  and  Kortbem  Asia.  The 
apple,  pear,  medlar,  qnince,  and  Hereral 
other  edible  frulu  belong  to  the  gronp,  of 
which  there  are  sixteen  genera  and  aboat 
two  hundred  species.  Examples :  P^rtu, 
Megpibu,  CraUeguM.  [J.  H.  &3 

POXADBBBia  Agennsof  JUhamiuiefls, 
of  which  about  twenty  species  are  known, 
all  of  them  found  in  Eastern  extratropical 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  or  in  New  Zealand. 
It  is  distinguished  from  Cruptandra  and 
other  allied  genera,  by  the  flowers  being 
destitute  of  bracte,  by  the  stamens  being 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  by  the  three 
one-seeded  pieces  into  which  the  fruit 
separates  not  splitting  in  halres,  but  hav- 
ing a  large  opening  on  the  inner  face.  The 
plants  are  erect  branching  shrubs,  or 
rarely  small  trees,  wooUy  with  star-like 
hairs,  and  have  alternate  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  possessing  a 
hairy  calyx  with  a  short  tube  and  five 
spreading  lobes,  five  small  stalked  petals 
with  as  many  stamens  opposite  them,  and 
a  trifld  style.  The  fruits  are  loosely  invest- 
ed by  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  hence  the 
generic  name,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  poma,  *  a  covering,'  and  derrUt 
•  skin.* 

Several  species,  such  as  P.  apetala,  P. 
discolor,  P.  belultna,  P.  elliptica  (the  Ku- 
mahon  of  the  Ncw-Zealanders),  and  others, 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  greenhouses  In 
this  country ;  they  produce  a  profusion  of 
small  yellowish-brown  or  whitish  flowers. 
P.  apetala  forms  a  small  tree  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  yields  a  hard  close-grained 
wood,  there  called  Cooper's  wood.  [A  aj 

POMARIA  A  little-known  South  Ame- 
rican shrub,  described  as  constituting  a 
genus  of  Legttminoste  of  the  suborder  Cte- 
aalpinieat  differing  from  Ctemlpinia  itself 
chiefly  in  its  short  two-seeded  very  glan- 
dular pod,  and  the  glandular  hairs  with 
which  the  whole  plant  is  covered.  Tf 
really  a  good  genus,  it  should  probably  in- 
clude flve  or  six  South  Brazilian  or  Chilian 
species  which  have  been  published  under 
the  names  of  Cladotrichium  and  Zucetignia, 
all  low  rigid  undershrubs  or  shrubs  with 
twice-pinnate  leaves,  very  small  rigid  and 
not  very  numerous  leaflets,  and  yellow 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes. 

POMAROS A  A  Central  American  name 
for  Jamboaa  vulgaris. 

POMAX.  A  genus  of  Australian  annual 
plants  of  the  family  Cinchonaceas.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  with  leaf-like  stipules, 
and  the  flowers  umbellate  surrounded  by 
floral  leaves  and  their  stipules  as  by  ^n  in 
volucre.  There  are  about  three  flowers 
in  each  head,  all  conjoined  by  the  fusion 
of  their  respective  calyx-tubes;  between 
them  passes  a  central  axis  dilated  above 
into  a  flat  disk  common  to  all  the  flowers, 
and  surmounting  the  ovary.  The  corollas 
have  each  a  three  to  flve-lobed  limb,  and  are 
attached  below  to  the  disk ;  stamens  one  to 
flve,  generally  protruding  beyond  the  co- 
rolla ;  ovaries  combined  within  the  united 


calyx-tubes,  eaeh  one-eelled  with  a  stn^ 
ovule ;  style  very  short ;  stigmas  two.  elo» 
gated,  filiform.    Vmit  leathery  crownedtr 
the  common  calyx,  three-celled  with  three 
erect  seeds.  The  epigynons  disk  befim 
mentioned  separates  from  the  axis  sanioiv 
ing  it  like  a  little  lid,  whence  the  name  of 
the  genus  from  the  Greek  poma,  *  a  Hd,*  or 
operculum.    One  of  the  species  is  in  culti- 
vation as  a  greenhouse  plant.    This  genas, 
with  its  near  ally  Opereularia,  is    very 
curious  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  as  the 
nature  of  their    Inflorescence    shows  an 
affinity  to  that  of  UmbeUifenB  or  Campo- 
siia;  with  Valarianaeem  they   are    con- 
nected by  their  variable  number  of  sta- 
mens, single  ovules,  and  other  characters^ 
while  they  resemble  some  species  of  Lomi- 
eera  in  the  fusion  of  their  flowers  by  means 
of  the  calyx-tnbe.  [M-  T.  M.] 

POME.   An  inferior  fleshy  many-eeDed 
fruit,  Uke  that  of  the  Apple. 
POMEGRANATE.    Piauea  Oranatttm. 

POMELLE,  or  PAMELLK  (Fr.)  Sor- 
deum  distiekon. 

POMELLOES.  A  name  under  which 
Forbidden-fruit,  the  smaller-siaed  Shad- 
docks, are  sometimes  sold  in  this  ooantry. 

P0MERAN6E.  A  German  name  for  the 
Orange. 

POMBRIDIAK.  Occurring  in  the  after- 
noon. 

FOMME.  (Fr.)  The  fruit  of  the  Apple, 
Pjfrus  Maius.  —  IK  ADAM.  A  variety  of 
Citrus  Ltmetta.  —  D' AMOUR.  I/yeopersi- 
cum  escvleniium.  —  DE  CANELLE.  Amo- 
na  muricata.  —  DE  FLAN.  Anona.  — 
DE  LIANE.  Passifiara  laur^oHa.  —  DB 
MAI.  PodophgUumpeltatwn,  —  DE  MER- 
VEILLE.  Momordiea  Balsamina,  —  DB 
PIN.  The  Cone  of  the  Pine-tree.  -—^DB 
TERRE.  Solanwm  tuberosum.  —  EPI- 
NEUSE.  Datura  Stramonium.  —  BTOI- 
L^E.  Chrysophyllum.  —  ROSE,  ^am- 
bosa  vulgaris. 

POMMETTB  DE  DOTJX-CLOSES.  CFr.) 
Orateegus  Azarolus, 

POMMIER.  (Fr.)  The  Apple,  Partes 
Maius.  —  DE  LA  CHINE.  Fyrus  specta- 
IriHs.   —  PORTE-BAIES.    Pyrus  baecata. 

POMPADOTTRA  (Fr.)  Caiyeanthus  flo- 
ridjis. 

POMPELMOUSB,  or  PAMPELMOUSB. 
(Fr.)  The  Shaddock,  Citrus  decumana  :  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  larger-sized  fruits. 

POMPION.  The  Pumpkin,  Cucurbita 
Pepo. 

POMPOLEON.  The  larger- sized  fruits  of 
the  Shaddock,  Citrus  decumana. 

PONCEAU.    (Pr.)    Papaver  Shoeas. 

PONCELETIA.  An  epacridaoeous  genus 
containing  a  single  species,  P.  sprengelio- 
ides,  which  has  a  flve-leaved  calyx  sur- 
rounded by  small  bracts ;  a  short  campana- 
late  flve-cleft  smooth  corolla;  short  stamens 
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fnclttded  wltbtn  the  eorolla,  with  beardless 
anthers,  peltate  beneath  the  middle;  and 
a  flve-ceiled  capsule.  A  dense  shrub,  with 
solitary  erect  flowers,  the  leaves  cucullate 
at  the  base  and  sharp-pointed.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  South  Wales.  [R.  H.J 

PONCIRADB.    (Pr.)    MeHsM. 

PONCIEB.  (Fr.)  A  large  variety  of 
Xiemon. 

PONDEUSE.    (Fr.)    SoUmtan  wigerum. 

PONDWEED.  PotamogeUmi  also Z«mna. 
— ,  HORNED.  ZannieheUia.  -.TASSEL. 
Muppia. 

PONERA.  Prom  the  Greek  j><mero8t 
*  unhappy,'  in  allusion  t«i  the  thin  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  ol  this  genus  of  orchids. 
All  the  species  have  simple  slender  lanky 
stems,  very  narrow  grass-like  leaves,  and 
small  axillary  flowers  in  tufts  upon  the 
young  leafy  or  the  old  leafless  stems.  They 
bave  erect  fleshy  sepals,  the  lateral  ones 
largetit  and  connate  with  the  elongated 
foot  of  the  column ;  free  petals ;  a  naked 
two-lobed  wedge-shaped  lip  articulate  with 
the  foot  of  the  column,  which  is  short  and 
terete ;  and  a  membranous  four-celled  an- 
ther, containing  four  pollen-masses  adher- 
ing In  pairs  by  means  of  two  powders'  cau- 
dlcle&  The  species  are  natives  of  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.        [A  S.] 

P0N6AMIA.  Several  species  have  from 
time  to  time  been  included  in  this  genus 
of  leguminous  plants,  but  they  are  now 
referred  to  DerrU  and  other  genera,  and 
only  the  original  species  (P.  glabra)  upon 
which  it  was  established,  remains.  As  a 
genus,  however,  it  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  tropical  American  and  Atrl- 
CKaLonchocarptUt  Its  flowers  agreeing  per- 
fectly with  those  of  that  genus,  and  of 
Derris,  JHgeidia,  and  MuUera ;  but  Its  pods 
are  somewhat  different,  being  of  an  oblong 
form,  from  an  Inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  flattened  but 
thick  and  hard,  and  with  rounded  not  wing- 
ed edges ;  and  they  contain  only  one  seed, 
which  Is  thick  and  Icldney-shaped. 

P.  glabra  Is  a  tree  extensively  dlllused 
throughout  Southern  India,  Pegu, Malacca, 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  alsofound 
In  Southern  China,  North  Australia,  and 
the  Feejee  Islands.  It  has  smooth  pinnate 
leaves,  composed  of  five  or  seven  egg- 
shaped  or  broadly  elliptical  leaflets,  ar- 
ranged In  pairs  with  a  terminal  odd  one ; 
and  loose  axillary  racemes  of  flowers.  In 
India  an  oil,  called  Kurunj,  or  Poonga  oil, 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds,  and  greatly 
used  for  mixing  with  lamp-oil,  or  by  the 
poorer  classes  for  burning  without  any  ad- 
mixture. It  Is  of  a  deep-yellow  colour 
Inclining  to  reddish-brown,  and  Is  fluid  at 
temperatures  above  WP  Pahr.,  but  below 
that  It  becomes  solid.  The  tree  has  been 
recommended  as  suitable  for  forming  ave- 
nues In  the  south  of  Prance.  [A.  S.] 

PONOPILTNO.  Pediianthtuttthymaloides 
and  P.  padi/olitu. 

PONTEDERACE^     (PonUderads.)     A 


natural  order  of  monocotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Ltndley's  lilial  alUanee  of  Endogens. 
They  are  aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with 
sheathing  parallel-veined  leaves,  which 
are  sometimes  cordate  or  sagittate,  and 
have  inflated  petioles,  and  spathaceous 
flowers.  Perianth  tubular,  coloured,  six- 
parted,  circlnate  in  SBstivation;  stamens 
three  to  six,  the  anthers  introrse;  ovary 
free,  or  slightly  adherent,  three-cdled; 
style  one ;  stigma  simple.  Pruit  a  three- 
celled  three-valved  capsule,  with  loculicl- 
dal  dehiscence ;  seeds  Indeflnite,  attached 
toa  central  axis.  They  are  natives  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Africa,  and  are  unimportant  in  regard  to 
properties.  There  are  six  genera.  Inclu- 
ding Pontederia  and  L^ptanthus,  and  about 
thirty  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PONTEDERIA  A  genus  of  Pontede- 
racecBt  now  restricted  to  those  species 
which  have  two  of  the  cells  of  the  ovary 
barren,  and  a  one-celled  utricular  fruit 
with  a  single  seed.  They  are  stout  Ameri- 
can herbs,  growing  in  shallow  water,  with 
creeping  rhizomes,  long^talked  leaves 
I  (generally  heart-shaped  at  the  base),  and  a 
!  one-leaved  stem,  terminated  by  a  raceme 
j  of  purplish-blue  flowers  which  are  two- 
!  lipped,  the  upper  three  segments  united  to 
furm  the  three-lobed  upper  Up,  and  the 
I  three  lower  spreading ;  stamens  six,  the 
three  upper  shorter  and  often  sterile. 
'  P.  cvrdatat  the  Pickerel- weed.  Is  a  common 
I  North  American  aquatic,  with  the  leaves 
somewhat  arrow-shaped,  and  a  dense  spike 
of  blue  flowers.  {i.  T.  S.] 

PONTHIEV  A.  Of  the  two  species  of  this 
genus  of  the  Neotteat  tribe  of  orchids,  one 
is  exclusively  West  Indian,  and  the  other 
West  Indian  and  American,  from  Carolina 
to  Ecuador.  They  are  both  terrestrial 
plants  with  tufted  roots,  broad  veiny  radi- 
cal leaves,  and  many-flowered  terminal 
scapes  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence. 
Their  flowers  have  the  Up  posterior  and 
adnate  to  the  column  togeUier  with  the 
petals,  a  beaked  column,  and  a  dorsal  ob- 
long linear  stalked  anther,  containing  two 
bllobed  poUen-masses.  [A  S.] 

PONY.    Tecoma  serratifolia. 

POOAH,  or  PUT  A.  An  Indian  name  for 
Bdhmeria  Puya,  from  which  a  valuable 
fibre  Is  obtained. 

POODINA  An  Indian  name  for  Mentha 
aativa. 

POOL-REED.    Phragmiii9  eommvnU, 

POOL-RUSH.    Tjfpha, 

POON-WOOD.  An  Indian  wood,  the 
produce  of  one  or  two  species  of  Calophyl- 
lum. 

POOR-MAN'S  PARMACETTY.  CapseUa 
Bursa  Pastoris. 

POOR-jMAN'S  TREACLE.    AUium. 

POOR-MAN'S  WEATHERGLASS.  Antf 
gcMia  arvenaia. 
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POP.    A  United  States  name  for  some 
Tarleties  of  Maize. 
POPE'8-HBAD.    Melocaetm  commtmU. 

POPLAR.    Populua.     — ,  YELLOW,  of 
North  America.    JAriodendron  tiUipifercL 

POPPIGIA.    A  tall  tree,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America, 
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forms  a  genus  of  Leguminosce  of  the  sub- 
order CoMcUpiniea^  and  is  chiefly  character- 
ised by  five  nearly  equal  narrow  petals, 
ten  nearly  eqiul  free  stamens,  and  a  long 
thin  flat  and  rather  narrow  pod,  with  a 
narrow  wing  along  the  upper  suture,  much 
like  the  pod  of  a  Bobinia. 

POPPY.  Papaver.  — ,  CALIPORNIAN- 
Eschaeho  Ittia  calif omiai.  — .CELANDINE. 
StylophoTum.  — ,CX)RN.  Papaver  Jthaeas. 
— ,  GARDEN.  Papaver  tomnifenim. 
HORNED.  Glaucium  Ivieutn.  — ,  OPIUM* 
Papaver  aomniferutn.  — ,  PRICKLY.  Arge- 
mone  mexicana.  — ,  RED.  Papaver  Rhaaa. 
— -.  SEA.  Glaudum  luievm.  — ,  SPAT- 
LING.  Silene  itiflaia.  — ,  WELSH.  Me- 
conopsis  eambrica. 

POPPYA.  A  name  synonymous  with 
Liiffa,  a  genus  of  the  CucurbitacetB  em- 
bracing the  Towel-gourds.  P.  Fabiana  of 
gardens  Is  Lvffa  cylindrica.        [A.  A.  B.J 

POPPY-SEED.  The  seed  of  Papaver  torn- 
niferum. 

P0PPYW0RT8. 

Papaveraee4Z. 

POPULAGE.    (Pr.)    CaJXha. 

POPULUa  The  Poplar :  a  family  of  de- 
ciduous trees,  often  attaining  a  consider- 
able height,  natives  of  temperate  climates 
in  both  hemispheres.  They  belong  to  the 
JSaiicaceoB.and  are  botanically  distinguished 
by  bearing  both  barren  and  fertile  flowers 
In  catkins,  the  scales  of  which  are  jagged. 
There  are  no  nectariferous  glands  as  in 
Salix ;  the  number  of  stamens  varies  from 
four  to  thirty,  and  these  organs,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  style  in  the  fertile  flower, 
are  contained  in  a  cup-shaped  perianth. 

The  Poplars  are  trees  of  rapid  growth  ; 
consequently  their  timber  is  sof  t,lliht,  and 
of  a  loose  texture :  they  are  remarkable  for 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  tremulous  mo- 
tion in  the  leaves,  occasioned  by  the  length 
and  slenderness  of  the  leafstalk,  which  in- 
stead of  being  flattened  horizontally,  or  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  leaf,  as  is  the  case 
3i!r.  '^,?  generality  of  trees.  Is  compressed 

i!?i  nfii5  *'r?i^  1°"*"  *  right  angle  w/tla 
^fi,^,J*'®r'  ^^  *»*"*"  catkins  are  con- 
Md?hfr.?.f*5^y.*P'*"'fl^  ^y  *^elr  length, 
f«H  '''f/ed  tint  of  the  numerous  stamens 
;?it,»""'e later  in  the  season,  thefertHe 
tky  0/  w,??.'"®  remarkable  from  the  quan- 

^oSnn?SiSerfrS^^?h''ielU',t 


are  far  more  dltfttJJ^blcU.^,eie^^  *^?o^. 
bardy  PopWr.  J^'Sta.oJ  ^"e  ^^^^fo^^A 
closely  allied.  ^J^<xens,«J,erto»,5.ii»&'^^j^ 
Poplar,  and  ^;  ,!jTtbe  J^Jaic  <?,  ai<»*ftr*^  ' 
are  allied  wecifnitbetfjjie  e^^^^^*^ 
yellow  stigmas  an  V  P«Jfci»l-.^2iii.^fr5^ 
and  the  latter  ««UDdrj|^^it»»»*^^&,^^(.^ 

^l*-    S?fUlecatkm8^?we*J«eV?SS»Si^S 
r;;*    are  thought  toben»^^  to      »tt»^o^^,«ir^  ^ 

and  Germany.  ftB^5bcy<vSa»«*^rc  %^^A^ 
bary,  and  Persia-  ^Jbie  i^y^^  .f^^Sa^ 
size/and  are  i2«»JJveft.lSe\eJ^*'o«^lPf^  . 
deeply  toothed  }e»  ^^eAJ^^jer  ^oP    c^JJ 
andvfftoiteheneath.  Tne^^Jj; G^cy^  Vtf^^l-  ' 


^-kxlc\i  \n  a«e  cltCj^Sv^f  \^  *^  c»i;Si 


perxter,  turner, 
purposes.    P. "  ^  a 
tlv< 
Thi 

es, 

lecL'vet 

on.  l>ot.kx  »\de«, 

tibe      t.r-emiilous 


Ta<>3lcer  tobeioeryi,<J,erSr,<  sft*^^^^^  ' 

aT>l^  for  its  fl«^r.al<>^cl»;/A-'^l. 
a-^<2L  tkie  plea^JIS^erfVf^  ^^  w^»^ 
»e«s  X^^oiidon'sArW^  .  nf  >  ist»rw)0? 
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POREWORTS.  Ltndley'B  name  for  the 
TremtmdraceoB. 

FORI  (adj.  POROSE).  Apertures  In  the 
covering  of  anything;  as  in  the  anthers 
for  the  emission  of  pollen  (hence  poran- 
droiM),  or  in  the  skin,  when  th^'  are  also 
called  stomates.  Also,  appendages  of  the 
pileus  among  fungals  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical or  angular  tubes,  placed  side  by  side, 
open  at  one  end,  and  containing  in  their 
cavity  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

PORILLON.    (Pr.)    NareUmu  poetieus. 

PORION.  (Rr.)  Narciasus  poeticiia  and 
2f.  Paeudo-Narei88U8. 

PORLIERA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
ZygophyllacecB,  named  in  honour  of  a  Span- 
ish botanist.  The  species  are  met  with  in 
Peru  and  Chill.  Their  pinnate  leaves  are 
provided  with  small  spiny  stipules;  the 
flowers  grow  in  tufts,  and  have  a  four- 
parted  calyx,  four  petals,  eight  stamens 
inserted  below  into  a  little  scale,  and  a 
louHobed  ovary  placed  on  a  short  stalk, 
with  four  ovules  in  each  of  the  four  com- 
partments; fruit  fleshy,  four-lobed,  each 
compartment  containing  but  a  single  seed, 
owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  remaining 
three.  P.  hygrometriea  Is  grown  in  this 
country  as  a  stove  shrub.  Its  specific  name 
IS  given  in  allusion  to  the  power  that  the 
unear  leaflets  have  of  expanding  in  fine 
and  closing  In  wet  weather.      [M.  T.  M.] 

PpROPHYLLUM.  AeenuiOtOompositcB 
Of  the  tribe  HelianthetB,  allied  In  many 
respects  to  Tagetes  and  Pedis.  It  consists 
01  from  twelve  to  flfteen  South  American 
nerbg  or  undershrubs,  all  glabrous  and 
more  or  less  glaucous,  with  entire  or  tooth- 
ed leaves  almost  always  marked  with  pel- 
lucid oblong  glands.  The  flower-heads,  al- 
ways without  rays,  are  singly  pedunculate, 
witn  tubular  Involucres  of  Ave  often  united 
Dracts.  The  florets  are  tubular,  the  style- 
■"^ncbes  linear  nearly  as  In  Vemoniaeece, 
iuu  "®  achenes  elongated  as  In  Tagetes, 
witn  a  pappus  of  simple  bristles. 

.  J^^^SYRA.  A  genus  of  Ulvaeece,  with 
a  membranous  flat  frond,  and  dark-purple 
spores  arranged  in  fours,  though  Its  natu- 
ral affln  ties  are  clearly  witb  the  green- 
S?,!  V  J^'^'^-  *">«  species  have  undoubt- 
Miy  been  multiplied  needlessly,  and  P.  vul- 
tTjL"'^  ^-  i<^wia^,  which  supply  the 
^M  ?v  '^oronierce,  run  manifestly  into 
Si.««  .  ^J^'^^o^Kh  extreme  forms  seem 
SSkV  ^^^  ve»7  young  they  closely 
jwemble  Bangice.  The  tint  varies  from  a 
no«»i"^,.^  *  "^d  purple,  but  though 
Jc^Blonally  slightly  oUvaceous  Is  never 
*^°'  [M.  J.  B.J 

ai?2f^^^S.  Brown,  mixed  with  red; 
"  warm  red. 

PORPHYROCOMA.  A  genus  of  AcatdlM- 
Sf:,^^'aining  a  single  species,  a  shrub- 
Bwiiu  7  ^^^  opposite  lanceolate  almost 
E  J®*^®*'  *»<*  «e«8"e  flowers  in  ter- 
»wl. -**^**^®  spikes,  which  have  a  very 
ed  m?Ji^^*™"<^  '"^ra  ttoe*f  'arge  crowd- 
^V^ bracts.   The smaU  calyx  consists 


of  five  subulate  sepals,  plac«d  within  three 
bracts,  the  outer  one  being  very  large ;  the 
corolla  is  tubularand  two-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  erect  and  two-lobed,  the  lower  reflexed  \ 
and  three-lobed ;  there  are  two  stamens, 
with  anthers  having  two  diverging  cells ; 
and  the  ovary  is  surrounded  by  a  disk,  and 
bears  a  long  slender  style  and  obtuse  stig- 
ma. The  fruit,  concealed  by  the  large  per- 
sistent bracts.  Is  ungulcuiate  two-celled 
and  two-valved.  There  are  four  flattened 
seeds  on  hooked  retinaculae.  [W.  C] 

PORTB-BANDEAU.  (Fr.)  Spargano- 
phcnis  VaiUantii. 

PORTE-CHAPEAU.  (Pr.)  Paliurus  actt- 
leattis. 

PORTE-COLLIER.  (Pr.)  Osteospermum 
monili/erum. 

PORTE-PEUILLB.  (Pr.)  Asperugo  pro- 
cumbens. 

PORTB-NOIX.    (Pr.)    Caryocar. 

PORTE-SUIP.    (Fr.)    StiUingia. 

PORTLANDIA.  The  Duchess  of  Por^ 
land,  a  great  lover  of  Botany,  is  comme- 
morated by  this  very  handsome  genus  of 
cinchonaceous  shrubs.  The  species  are 
West  Indian,  and  have  elliptical  leaves 
with  broad  triangular  stipules ;  and  very 
large  whitish  flowers,  borne  on  axillary 
flower-stalks.  In  groups  of  two  or  three. 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  Is  divided  Into  flve 
persistent  leiU^  segments  ;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  flve-angled  tube,  and  a  limb 
divided  Into  flve  blunt  lobes ;  stamens  at- 
tached to  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  style 
thread-like,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  tube 
of  the  corolla;  stigma  undivided ;  capsule 
ribbed,  surmounted  by  the  limb  of  the  ca- 
lyx and  bursting  from  above  downwards, 
through  the  middle  of  the  valves ;  seeds 
numerous,  rough.  Some  of  the  species 
possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
true  cinchona.  The  bark  of  P.  hexandra 
Is  used  Instead  of  cinchona  In  French 
Guiana ;  and  that  of  P.  grandifiora  is  ex- 
ceedingly bitter.  Two  or  three  species  are 
In  cultivation  as  hothouse  plants,  and 
their  splendid  flowers  are  very  ornamental ; 
P.  grandifiora  Is  the  one  commonly  met 
with.  P.  plaianttM,  a  species  of  more  re- 
cent introduction,  flowers  in  a  dwarf  state, 
and  Is  almost  always  In  bloom— two  great 
recommendations.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PORTLAND-POWDER.  A  medicine 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  roots  of 
Aristoloehia  rotunda  and  Getiiiana  lutea. 

PORTULAOAOB^.  (Purslanes.)  A  natu- 
ral order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  sllenal  aUlance  of  hypofiT- 
nous  Exogens.  They  are  succulent  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  alternate  seldom  opposite 
exstipulate  leaves  ;  sepals  two,  cohering ; 
petals  usually  flve,  rarely  wanting ;  stamens 
usually  perigynous,  ovary  free  or  partially 
adherent,  formed  by  three  united  carpels ; 
stigmas  several.  Fruit  capsular,  one-celiea, 
opening  by  circurasclsslle  dehiscence,  or 
by  three  valves,occasIonaUy  monosperraous 
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paru  of  tbe  world— «kl<fl7>  howerer,  in 
HoaUi  Aaertem  and  at  the  Gkpe  of  Good 
Ho|p»-aiid  almja  inbaMk  dry  pucbed 
ptarcc  They  iMTO  ft  great  aflatty  to  Gbviw- 
fktOaum,  from  which  they  are  chiefly 
dlatfnfiil«taed  by  their  biaeiMloiw  calyx, 
perlgyiioiM  ■famrni.  and  tnuurenely  de- 
biacentcapaiile.  Geneneightem;  qwciea 
IM.  Biamplw;  Portmlaca,  TaUauam,  Cla^- 
Umia.  [J.  H.  BJ 

FOBTULACA.  the  typical  geoiu  of  Air- 
tulaeatem.    It  contains  between  thirty  and 
.  forty  speciea.  folly  two-thirda  of  which  be- 
long to  the  tropica  and  snbtropica  of  the 
•  westeni  hemlapiiere,  and  the  remainder 
'  iAt  tropical  Africa,  India,  Aoatnlia,  and  the 
I  Sandwich  lalands;  while  the  Common  Pora- 
I  lane,  P.  olenem,  ia  natnraliicd  m  moat 
warm  paru  of  the  world.    All  are  low  anc- 
calent  herba,  with  alternate  or  irr^nlarly 
opposite  flat  or  nearty  cylindrical  learea, 
often  with  tofu  of  briatles  in  their  axlla, 
and  the  upper  onea  ftwming  an  involncre 
aroand  the  sotlCary  or  cinatered  flowers; 
the  latter  being  yellow  porple  or  roae- 
colonred  and  very  ei4iemeral,  expanding 
only  once,  and  that  only  in  direct  annahlne 
during  the  forenoon. 

P.  oleraeea,  the  Common  PiirBlane,la  ft 
prostrate  annual  leidom  more  than  aix 
incfaea  high,  glabrona,  with  small  oblong 
wedge^haped  learea  destitute  of  bristles 
in  their  axilz,  and  amall  stalklesa  clus- 
tered or  solitary  yellow  flowers  aboTe  the 
last  leaves  on  the  brancfaea.  Purslane 
has  been  enltirated  from  Terr  ancient 
times,  and  is  now  spread  orer  the  tropica 
and  both  temperate  zones.  It  poasesses 
antiscorbutic  properties,  but  la  not  much 
employed  in  this  country,  though  its  young 
shoots  are  sometimes  put  in  lalads,  and  the 
older  ones  used  as  a  potherb  or  for  pick- 
ling. Three  varieties,  the  Common  Green, 
the  Golden,  and  the  large4eftTed  Golden, 
are  grown  In  gardens.  [A.  S.] 

P060.  A  sort  of  beer  made  of  the  fer- 
mented seeds  of  Zea  Man*, 

POSOQUERIA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  natives  of  Guiana,  the  West 
Indies,  Ac,  and  included  among  the  (7f»- 
ehonaucp.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
very  long  white  hanging  flowers,  the  co- 
rolla of  which  is  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
very  long  tube,  a  hairy  throat,  and  a  flve- 
partcd  limb ;  stamens  Ave,  protruding  from 
the  corolla  and  attached  to  its  throat, 
the  filaments  wavy ;  style  thread-like,  con- 
cealed within  the  tube  of  the  corolla; 
stigma  with  two  slender  lobes.  Fruit  suc- 
culent, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx, 
two-celled.  Some  of  the  species  with  long 
white  flowers  are  cultivated  as  stove  plants 
In  this  country.  The  generic  name  is  a 
modifleatton  of  the  native  name  applied 
to  P.  Umgiftora  In  Guiana.  [M.  T.  H.] 

P0STI00U8.  Turned  away  from  the 
axis  of  a  flower,  as  some  anthers  whose 
dehiscenre  takes  place  next  the  petals; 
also,  stationed  on  that  side  of  a  flower 
which  is  next  the  axla. 


'  POTAUA.  A  senna  of  nymmimnm  al- 
lied to  Fagrmm,  but  weO  dnncteriaed  by 
the  gret  nnmber  nisnslly  ten)  of  the  tobcs 
of  the  eorollft  and  of  the  sramins,  whOat 

.that  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  is  Coor  only.  | 

I  There  ia  probably  hot  OM 

,  apeciea,  ^weak  ahmb  or  \ 


giabrooa,  with  long  oppoalte  rattier  thick  ! 
leavea,  and  axfflary  flowers^   The  Jvlce  is  i 
Mtter  and  acrid,  aa  fn  OentteneccK ;  and  an 
Infnafon  of  the  leaves,  alightiy  mocilagi- 
Booa  and  aatringent,  ia  vaed  in  Sorth  Brazil 
as  ft  lotion  for  the  eyesL   The  tropical  Afri- . 
can  AntkoOeiata  dtfferafn  ao  few  fine htIiI  { 
pninta  that  it  miglic  be  tantUkmd.  as  a  | 
aeeond  qieeiea  of  Potelia. 


FOTAMOGETOKBJL    tliea 


POTAM06KTOV.  The  Pondweed :  a  ge- 
.  nns  of  submersed  or  partially  llontlnirftqnn- 
tica  belonging  to  the  or^er  Jtmeoffmaeea^ 
of  which  the  diarartera are:— Flowers  per- 
fect, fonr^left;  atamens  and  ssjles  tanr; 
,  seed-Tcaaela  f onr,  aeaaile  There  are  nearly 
twenty  species  of  Pondweed  indlsenona  la 
onr  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  all  having 
very  cellnlar  stems  and  leaves,  and  unat- 
tractive greenish  flowers  often  collected 
!  into  a  spike.  One  group  is  represented  by 
■  P.  maUuu,  of  which  the  lower  leaves  when 
'  present  are  submersed  very  lon^r  and  nar- 
row ;  the  upper  broadly  elliptical,  of  a  eoria- 
I  oeona  texture  distinctly  marked  with  l<m- 
gltndlnal  velna,  of  a  gioeay  green  bne,  and 
furnished  with  long  flaccid  stalka  by  means 
,  of  which  they  accommodate  themaelTes  to 
a  varying  depth  of  water,  and  are  alwaya  In 
a  floating  position.  P.  eritpug,  P.  dauuB^ 
P.  per/oUaiiu,  A&,  have  only  aabmeraed 
leaves  which  are  alternate  and  pellucid, 
resembling  when  artlflclally  dried  a  thin  ' 
animal  membrane.  P.  xo$Ura^iMu»  and  P. 
gramineua  have  only  submersed  leaves, 
which  are  very  long  and  narrow  and  of  a 
texture  resembling  that  of  Zottera.  P.  jm- 
siZIifS  and  others  bear  also  submersed  leaves 
of  an  olive-brown  hue,  and  so  narrow  as  to 
present  scarcely  any  pbme  surface.  Some 
of  these  species  are  less  common  than 
others,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  pond,  canal, 
or  any  large  iMdy  of  still  water,  which  does 
not  contain  some  of  them.  In  canals  they 
sometimes  grow  so  profusely  aa  to  Impede 
navigation;  and  in  autumn,  when  they  shed 
their  leaves,  the  latter  are  liable  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  current,  and  choke  the 
sluices  of  mlllf.  The  herbage  and  seeds 
afford  food  to  many  water-birds  and  my- 
riads of  aquatic  insects.  French :  Potamot ; 
German :  SaamlerauL  [C.  A.  JO 

POTATO.  A  highly  esteemed  esculent 
consisring  of  the  tuber  of  aoUoMon  tube- 
rosum. —,  CANADA.  HeliarUhua  tubero- 
tUB.  — ,  MADAGASCAR.  Solamtm.  Atk- 
guivt.  — .  NATIVE,  of  Tasmania.  Giu- 
irodia  tesavuidM,  — ,  SEASIDE.  Ipomaa 
pes  eapra.  — ,  SPANISH,  or  SWEET. 
Batatas  ednUs.  -,  TELINGA.  Amorpko- 
phallus  eampanviatus,  much  cultivated  In 
India  as  an  esculent.  — ^  WILD.  The 
West  Indian  name  for  Ipoausa/eutigiata. 
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POTATO  MURRAIN.  A  formidable 
disease  in  itotatos,  which  appeared  flnt  in 
this  country  in  the  year  IMS,  but  was  pre- 
TioQsiy  known  in  America.  It  is  charac- 
tertsed  by  the  rapid  putrescence  of  the 
leaves  and  haulm,  which  is  first  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  a  little  mould,  Pero- 
noapora  in/etian»t  which  preys  upon  the 
tissues,  spreading  rapidly  In  every  dlreo* 
tion.  The  tubers  also  exhibit  brown  spots 
on  their  surface  and  within  their  tissue, 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  decay 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  It  is  now 
admitted  by  most  persons  that  the  mould 
is  the  rrlmary  cause,  but  as  it  attacks  the 
tissues  before  it  appears  externally  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  apply  a  remedy. 
Many  plans  have  been  adopted,  but  the 
two  most  important,  though  far  from  In- 
fallible, are  powdering  the  sets  well  with 
flower  of  sulphur;  and  early  planting, 
with  the  removal  of  the  haulm  as  soon  as 
the  mould  appears.  The  disease  has  been 
equally  bad  In  the  wettest  and  hottest  sea- 
sons,  and  has  baffled  the  researches  of  all 
practical  and  scientific  men.  It  was  in 
many  districts  as  bad  in  1800  as  It  was  on 
Its  first  appearance— the  worst  year  per- 
haps being  1846,  when 'its  sudden  inroad 
produced  a  fearful  famine  in  Ireland,  which 
resulted  In  the  loss  by  death  of  thousands ; 
and,  as  good  often  comes  out  of  evil,  it 
also  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Ckim  Laws. 

German  authors  distinguish  two  forms, 
the  wet  and  dry  rot.  It  Is,  however,  to  l)e 
observed  that  these  diseases,  which  are 
characterised  not  only  by  the  peculiar  con- 
dition, of  the  tubers,  but  by  the  presence 
of  Fueisporium  Solani  tuberogi,  were  pre- 
valent in  this  country  before  1845 ;  the 
I  brown  mottled  appearance  of  the  tubers, 
'  and  the  presence  of  Peronogpora  on  the 
leaves  and  the  exposed  tissues,  being  pre- 
viously unknown.  [^.  j.  BJ 

FOTELdB.   (FrO  Ego$eyamu»  niger, 

POTENTILLA.  A  genus  of  shrubby  or 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  So- 
aaeeat,  and  allied  to  the  Strawberry,  from 
which  they  are  mainly  distinguished  by 
having  their  seeds  in  a  dry  not  pulpy 
receptacle.  The  British  species  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  P.  Fragariattrumt 
a  bumble  hedge  plant,  with  temate  leaves 
made  conspicuous  in  early  spring  by  Its 
small  white  flowers,  which  are  often  mis- 
taken for  those  of  the  Wild  Strawberry ; 
P.  anserinOf  the  Silver  Weed,  a  roadside 
plant  well  marked  by  its  pinnate  leaves, 
glossy  with  white  silky  down,  and  large 
yellow  flowers ;  P.  reptana,  distinguished 
by  its  slender  creeping '  runners,'  quinate 
leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers ;  and  P. 
TormentiUa,  a  humble  slender  trailing 
plant,  of  which  the  lower  leaves  are  qui- 
nate, the  upper  temate,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  have  four  or  flve  petals. 
P.firutieoaa  has  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers ;  it  grows  in  bushy  places  in  the 
North,  but  is  rare.  Many  species  are  cul- 
tivated, of  which  P.  nepaleTisis,  atro-san- 
guinea,  Thonuisii,  and  hcemtUochnu  have 
furnished  varieties  of  all  shades  of  purple 


and  crimson.    French  :  QuttU^ewUle ;  Ger- 
man :  FttnffingerkrmiL  [G  A.  J  J 

POTERIUM.  A  genus  of  Amoomb  named 
from  the  Latin  poteriunit  a '  drinking  cap,* 
as  its  herbage,  which  has  much  the  flavour 
of  cucumber,  was  employed  in  the  old 
English  drink  known  as  a  cool  tankard.  lu 
flowers  are  monoecious,  its  separated  male 
and  female  florets  being  compounded  Into 
more  or  less  compact  heads,  from  which 
depend  little  tassel-like  bunches  of  bright- 
plnk  stamens.  Of  this  plant  the  botanist 
recognises  two  forms,  probably  only  varie- 
ties :— P.  BanguUorba,  the  Lesser  Burnet, 
which  has  an  angular  stem  about  a  foot 
high,  pinnate  leaves  with  serrated  leaflets, 
and  seeds  somewhat  acutely  quadrangular : 
this  occurs  in  calcareous  soil ;  and  P.  muri- 
eatumt  the  whole  plant  of  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  preceding,  the  seeds  four- 
winged,  and  more  or  less  pitted  with  raised 
tooth-like  elevations.  The  latter  seems 
to  be  apparently  wild  In  districts  where 
sainfoin  has  been  cultivated,  and  Is  pro- 
bably a  foreign  plant  introduced  with 
continental  seed ;  or  else,  from  agrarian 
cultivation,  bumet  may  have  become  the 
coarse  plant  which  fUiners  have  lately  had 
so  much  reason  to  complain  of  from  Its  be- 
ing sown  with  their  sainfoin.  At  flrst  this 
evil  was  overlooked,  as  the  intended  crop 
only  afforded  a  sample  of  the  bumet  here 
and  there ;  and  as  both  possessed  pinnate 
leaves,  the  farmer  scarcely  distinguished 
them,  though  In  the  bumet  the  leaflets 
are  serrated,  while  in  the  sainfoin  they 
are  entire  at  the  edges.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish the  seeds  of  these  two  plants,  re- 
ference should  be  made  to  the  particulars 
given  in  treating  of  Sainfoin.  [See  Oko- 
BRYGHis.]  The  colour  of  the  seeds  Is  a 
light  brown,  and  the  wrinkled  aspect  of 
both  is  so  much  alike  that  the  pest  is  often 
overiooked  by  the  buyer  of  sainfoin-seed, 
or  we  should  hardly  flnd  what  should  be 
sainfoin  turn  out  as  much  as  flf  ty  per  cent, 
of  bumet  To  prevent  this  the  best  plan 
is  to  sow  only  decorticated  seed.    [J.  B.] 

POTHERB,  WHITE.  Talarianella  oli- 
ioria. 

POTHOMORPHE.  AgeaaaotPiperaeea, 
consisting  of  undershrabs  having  some- 
what the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
species  of  Pothot,  whence  the  name.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  delighting  in  damp  shady 
situations.  They  are  studded  with  pellucid  i 
glands,  and  have  large  membranous  heart-  ' 
shaped  sometimes  peltate  leaves.  The 
spikes  emerge  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
above  one  or  two  branches,  that  proceed 
from  the  same  spot.  The  stipules  are 
small,  opposite  to  the  leaves ;  the  flowers 
perfect ;  the  frait  very  smalL    [M.  T.  M.] 

POTHOS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  climb- 
ing shmbs  of  the  family  Orontiacece. 
They  are  natives  of  India.  China,  Madsr 
gascar.  New  Holland,  &c.;  and  have  for  the 
most  part  cord-like  stems,  sending  out 
false  roots  here  and  there,  and  attaching 
themselves  to  trees.  The  leaves  are  in  the 
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adnle  ituite  sulked,  provided  below  with  a 
permanent  sheatb ;  tbe  blade  of  the  leaf 

I  Taries  in  shape  in  the  dilferent  species, 
bein«r  sometimes  entire,  at  other  times 

'  palmately  iobed,  sometimes  perforated. 
Tlie  spathe  is  persistent,  and  ultimately 
bent  backwards.    The  spadix  is  clothed 

I  with  perfect  flowers,  each  of  which  has  a 
six-Ieared  perianth,  short  filaments,  and  a 
sessile  stigma.  Several  kinds  are  grown  in 
stove-houses  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage. 
The  generic  title  is  said  to  be  an  adap- 
tation of  tbe  Cingalese  name  for  these 
plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

POTIBOK  (Fr.)  Cueurlrita  maxima  or 
C.  Pepo;  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
esculent  Boleti. 

POT-PLANT.    LeeythU  Ollaria, 

POTTIACEI.  A  natural  order  of  arro- 
carpons  mosses,  with  pedunculate  stralflrht 
oval  capsules,  which  are  generally  without 
any  peristome,  and  large-celled  leaves. 
Pottia  comprises  several  of  the  old  Gym- 
nostomaa.  P.  tntneaia  grows  on  almost 
every  mud-wall,  and  P.  Heimii^  which  is 
found  at  the  Cape,  and  is  widely  distributed 
elsewhere,  is  not  uncommon  on  old  ant- 
hills. Gymnottoma  has  the  reticulation  of 
the  leaves  much  more  compact.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POTTSIA.  A  genus  of  the  dogbane 
order,  distinguished  from  its  allies  cbieQy 
by  the  style  and  stigma,  the  former  of 
which  is  broad  at  the  base,  and  narrower 
upwards:  and  the  latter  is  somewhat 
round  and  five-angled.  The  only  species 
is  a  Chinese  shrub,  with  hairy  branches, 
oval  stalked  smooth  leaves,  and  few  small 
flowers.  [G.  D.J 

POUCHBELL.    OloaaoconOa. 

POUCH-SHAPED.  Hollow,  and  resem- 
bling a  little  double  bag;  as  the  spur  of 
many  orchids. 

POUDRB  1  VERS.  (Pr.>  Artemisia  ju- 
daiea.  —  DE  CHYPRE.  A  cosmetic 
wash-powder  prepared  from  the  starch  of 
Arum  maculaium. 

POUKENBL,  or  POWKE-NEEDLB. 
ScancUx  PectenrVenerts. 

POULARD.    (Fr.)    TriHcumturgidum. 

POULB  QUI  POND.  (Pr.)  Solanum  Me- 
Umgena.  —  GRASSB,  or  MACHB.  Vale- 
rianella, 

POULIOT.  fFr.)  Mentha  PtOegivm.  — 
DE  MONTAGNB.  Teuerium  Polium,  - 
THYM.    Mentha  arvenaie. 

POUPARTIA.  A  genus  of  ^nacardtec«a?, 
two  of  the  species  formerly  included  In 
which  have  been  referred  to  JBWa  and  Dra- 
cmitomelum,  so  that  It  is  now  restricted  to 
the  5olItary  species  upon  which  It  was 
founded.  This,  P.  horb<mir.a,  is  a  middle- 
sized  tree  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Boui^ 
bon,  where  It  Is  called  Bois  de  Poupart  by 
5J  h.r*'^"*^^*  T,*'®"^^  **»e  generic  name. 
IfJiSi  ,"n«<l«a»y  pinnate  or  sometimes 
!i7i?««i^75* ',  *"**  nxiUary  and  terminal 
racemes  of  dark-purple  flowers,  which  are 


distinguished  from  those  of  allied  geaoa 
by  being  unisexual, and  by  having  tbetr  pe* 
talsoveriapping  in  tbe  bud,  and  afterwards 
sivead  very  wide  open.  The  fruit  has  a 
hard  bony  stone  divided  into  two  cells,  eadt 
of  which  contains  a  single  seed.     fA.  S.] 

POUROUMA.  A  genus  of  ArtoearpaeeK, 
consisting  of  tropical  American  trees 
marked  with  circular  scars.  Indicating  the 
position  of  the  stipules.  The  leaves  are 
entire  or  palmately  Iobed,  smooth  or  rough, 
sometimes  woolly;  flowers  dioecious,  in 
corymb-like  cymes  or  dusters  at  tbe  ex- 
tremities of  the  branched  flower-stalks. 
In  the  females  the  stigma  is  peltate,  and 
the  ovule  partially  Inverted,      (li.  T.  M.] 

POURPIER.  (Pr.)  Portulaea.  —  DB 
HBR.  Atriplex  Halimtu.  —  MARROH. 
A  Madagascar  name  for  several  species  of 
peppei^bearing  succulent  fruits. 

POURPiSbb.    iPr.)    Peplia  PorlMla. 

POURRETIA.  A  genus  of  BrameliaeeeB 
named  in  honour  of  the  Abbe  Ponrret.  a 
French  botanist  The  habit  and  general 
appearance  of  these  plants  do  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  of  the  other 
genera  of  thlsorden  Perianth  six-parted, 
the  outer  three  segments  equal,  the  inner 
three  convolute  at  the  base,  spreading 
above,  rolling  up  spirally  when  withered; 
stamens  six,  the  filaments  awl-shaped; 
ovary  three-cornered,  with  a  thread-like 
style,  and  three  linear  spirally-twisted 
stigmas;  fruit  capsular,  cartila^nous, 
three-valved.  The  species  are  natives  of 
South  America.  Some  are  In  cultivation, 
and  have  blue  or  red  flowers.    [M.  T.  H.] 

POUZOLZIA.  A  genus  of  XJrAcaeece,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with 
the  characters  nearly  of  Bahmeria,  except 
that  the  stigrmas  are  deciduous,  but  fre- 
quently with  the  habit  approaching  more  to 
that  of  Parletaria^  The  leaves  are  alternate 
three-nerved  and  entire ;  the  flowers  small, 
green  and  monoecious.  In  axillary  or  splcate 
clusters,  the  males  and  females  usually  in- 
termingled ;  the  former  with  a  three  to  fl  ve- 
cleft  perianth  and  three  to  five  stamens ; 
the  females  with  a  tubular  perianth  enclos- 
ing the  fruit,  and  often  winged.  There  are 
rather  more  than  twenty  species  known, 
natives  of  both  worlds  within  the  tropics. 
Amongst  them  P.  indica  Is  a  common  herb 
In  waste  places  In  India,  where  It  replaces 
our  common  Parietaria,  which  It  much 
resembles  In  aspect.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  species  formerly  Included  In  Pouzol- 
zia  now  constitute  tbe  genus  Memorialis. 

POWDERY  Covered  with  a  fine  bloom 
or  powdery  matter,  as  tbe  leaves  of  Primula 
farinoea. 

POW-ITCH.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  Pjfrue  rivularU. 

POZOA.  A  genus  of  the  order  UmbelU- 
/«r<B,  distinguished  by  having  the  fruit 
four-angled,  each  half  with  five  ribs,  the 
three  middle  of  which  are  close  together 
and  remote  from  the  other  two  ;  there  are 
no  oU-cells.    The  only  species  is  a  smooth 


Ifterbaceoos  plant,  a  native  of  ChlU,  with 
scalked  and  wedge-shaped  radical  leaves  ; 
l^lie  flowers  in  dense  umbels,  surrouaded  by 
Iturge  bracts.  The  genus  was  named  after 
Pozo,  a  Spanish  botanist.  [G.  DJ 

PR^COCITAS.  A  constitutional  condi- 
tilon  in  peculiar  individuals  or  varieties  of 

:  i>Iant8,  In  consequence  uf  which  the  na- 
t;vral  time  of  flowering  or  fruiting  is  anti- 
cipated, as  In  the  Glastonbury  Thorn.  Such 
varieties  are  often  extremely  valuable  to 

.  sardeners.  Host  trees  when  raised  from 
seed  are  many  years  before  they  yield  per- 

X  -teet  seed,  though  they  may  produce  flowers 
at  an  early  period.  The  Scotch  Fir  and 
Xarch,  for  instance,  bear  fruit  about  the 
sixteenth  year,  the  Spruce  about  the  for- 
tieth, the  Silver  Fir  and  the  Beech  scarcely 
'before  the  flftieth.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  usual  age  of  seeding  is  in  the  WeUinif- 
toniOf  but  we  have  seen  two  three-year-old 
seedlings  out  of  a  great  quantity  with  a 
single  cone  on  each.  [M.  J.  B.] 

'  PR2EC0X.  Appearing  early  In  the  year, 
or  earlier  than  others  related  to  it. 

i       PILSFLORATION.  The  arrangement  of 
'   the  parts  of  the  flower  when  unexpanded. 
See  iESTiVATiox. 

PILEFOLIATION.  The  arrangement  of 
.  leaves  in  a  leaf-bud. 

I      PR£MORSE.    The  same  as  Truncate, 
i  except  that  the  termination  is  ragged  and 
irregular,  as  if  bitten  off. 

PILffiUSTUS.  Looking  as  If  burnt,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  a  brown  matter  in  the 
interior. 

PRAIfQOS.  The  greater  number  of 
species  forming  this  genus  of  umbellifers 
are  found  in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
extend  from  thence  into  Northern  India, 
Africa,  and  Southern  Europe.  They  are 
perennial  herbs,  with  round  ttm>erlng 
stems, and  mucb-dlvlded  compound  leaves, 
having  very  narrow  segments ;  and  they 
bear  numerous  umbels  of  yellowish  flowers, 
which  have  a  five-toothed  calyx,  entire 
egg-shaped  petals  rolled  inwards  at  the 
point,  and  the  style-bearing  disk  depressed. 
The  fruits  are  scarcely  at  all  flattened, 
being  nearly  of  a  taper  form ;  the  face  by 
which  the  half-fruits  cohere  is  broad,  the 
half -fruits  themselves  each  having  Ave 
longitudinal  ridges  at  the  back,  which  are 
thick  at  the  base  but  decrease  to  a  thin 
wing ;  and  the  seeds  are  covered  with  nu- 
merous oil-cells. 

The  Hay-plant  of  Tibet,  or  the  Prangos 
Hay-plant,  P.  palmlaria,  was  some  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  greatly  lauded  as  a 
forage  plant,  and  various  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  It  among  the  agricul- 
tural plants  of  this  country,  but  without 
success.  Its  high  reputation  appears  to 
have  been  undeserved ;  for  although  ex- 
tremely valuable  In  the  cold  and  arid  re- 
gions of  Tibet,  where  It  Is  Indigenous  and 
where  forage  of  a  better  quality  is  not  ob- 
tainable, it  is  not  so  much  esteemed  in 
'  Kashmir  and  other  more  fertile  countries. 


where  grass-pasture  exists.  It  was  flrst 
discovered  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  during  his 
travels  In  Tibet,  and  was  spoken  of  by  bim 
as  being  extensively  employed  as  winter 
fodder  for  sheep,  goats,  and  frequently  for 
neat-cattle,  producing  fatness  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  and  proving  very  de- 
structive to  the  liver-fluke  so  faul  to  sheep. 
The  late  Dr.  Royle  was  of  the  opinion  that 
this  plant  was  probably  the  kind  of  Sih 
phium  mentioned  by  Arrlan  in  his  account 
of  the  wars  of  Alexander:  'In  this  part 
of  the  Caucasus'  (the  modem  Hindoo 
Kusli)  '  nothing  grows  except  pines  and 
silphium ;  but  the  country  was  populous, 
and  fed  many  sheep  and  cattle,  for  the  sheep 
are  very  fond  of  the  sllphlum.  If  a  sheep 
should  perceive  the  sllphlum  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  runs  to  It  and  feeds  on  the  flower, 
and  digs  up  the  root  and  eats  that  also.' 
The  other  kinds  of  Silphium  mentioned  by 
Greek  writers  have  been  referred  to  plants 
of  the  same  natural  order.  [A.  S.] 

PRASINUS.   Grass-green. 

PRASIOLA.  A  rather  pretty  genus  of 
l7ZtMic«B,comprising  the  species  which  grow 
on  rocks  or  on  the  naked  soil,  whether  im- 
pregnated more  or  less  with  salt,  or  quite 
saltless.  They  form  exquisite  objects  under 
the  microscope,  from  the  symmetry  of  the 
cells  of  which  the  frond  Is  composed, 
these  being  disposed  In  fours  or  multiples 
of  four.  Some  of  them  when  young  are  very 
narrow,  and,  like  the  cognate  Porphyrce. 
look  like  Bangice.  They  are  all  natives  of 
cold  regions.  P.  erispa,  which  Is  not  un- 
common in  Europe,  occurs  In  Cockburn 
Island  in  lat.  60°  S.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PRASIUM.  A  genus  of  Labiata,  having 
the  calyx  bell-shaped,  with  the  border  two- 
lipped  ;  the  upper  lip  short,  three-cleft,  the 
lower  deeply  two-cleft,  and  all  ovate  and 
leaf-like ;  and  corolla  with  a  short  tube.  Its 
upper  lip  ovate  and  entire,  and  the  lower 
three-cleft,  th«  middle  piece  largest  and 
entire.  P.  majua,  the  only  species,  Is  an 
evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa.  The  name  is  adopted 
from  the  Prasion  of  Dloscorides,  a  plant 
like  horehound  or  marjoram.  [G.  D.] 

PRATENSIS.    Growing  in  meadows. 

PRATIA.  A  small  genus  of  Lobeliacece* 
natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  South 
AmerIca,Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
and  India.  They  form  little  creeping  her- 
baceous plants,  growing  usually  In  marshy 
places ;  and  having  prostrate  stems,  small 
rounded  or  oblong  sinuate  or  toothed 
leaves,  and  axillary  singleflowered  pedun- 
cles. It  is  distinguished  from  Lobelia  by  Its 
fleshy  Indehlscent  fruits.  [A.  S.J 

PRATLING  PARNELL.    Saxi/raga  ufttr 

PRATER-BEADS.  The  seeds  of  Abrua 
precatoritis. 

PR^LE.  (Fr.)  EqtdMtum,  —  DES  TOUR- 
NEURS.    Equisetum  hyemale. 

PREMNA.    A  large  genus  of  Verbena 
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eetB,  limited  to  the  tropical  and  8Ubtrc>< 
pical  reffioDB  of  the  Old  World,  extend- 
ing to  Murthem  Aostralia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  with 
small  Howers  in  terminal  trichotomous 
panicles,  or  in  opposite  cymes  or  clusters 
forming  a  spike-Uke  thyrse.  The  calyx  Is 
truncate  or  sinnately  toothed ;  the  corolla 
tube  Is  shorthand  the  Itmb  spreading,  with 
four  or  rarely  Are  lobes  which  are  nearly 
e<4ual  or  slightly  two-lipped :  there  are  four 
stamens,  usually  shorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
and  the  ovary  is  four-celled,  with  pendu- 
lous or  laterally  attached  ovules,  the  style 
having  two  acute  stigmattc  lobes.  The 
fruit  is  a  drupe.  [W.  C] 

PRENANTHES.  A  genus  of  CompoHUe 
of  the  suborder  Cteh  /raceee,  nearly  allied  to 
Crepis,  and  with  a  similar  sesHile  pappus , 
but  the  slender  cylindrical  Involucre  has 
only  four  to  six  nearly  equal  bracts  or  scales 
surrounded  by  a  few  small  ones  at  their 
base,  and  contains  only  three  to  five  florets. 
The  genus  is  now  restricted  to  a  very  few 
European  or  Asiatic  herbs.  Amongst  them 
P.  jnirpKrea,  common  in  mountainous  or 
hilly  woods  in  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope, is  a  tall  erect  herb  with  oblong-lan- 
ceolate stem-clasping  leaves ;  and  a  large 
loose  terminal  panicle  of  elegantly  droop- 
ing purple  flower-heads. 

FREPUSA.  A  genus  of  the  family  Oen- 
Hanacea,  represented  by  a  Brazilian  shrub, 
with  handsome  flowers  arranged  in  ter- 
minal leafy  clusters.  The  calyx  is  bell- 
shaped,  coloured,  six-cleft,  and  winged  ; 
the  corolla  bell-shaped,  with  a  short  tube, 
deciduous  ;  stamens  six.  Inserted  into  the 
throat  of  the  corolla:  ovary  one-celled, 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  fleshy  disk  ; 
fruit  two-valved,  P.  Hookeriana  bears  flne 
crimson  and  whitish  flowers.  The  generic 
name  Is  derl  ved  from  the  Greek  word  prepo, 
'  I  am  handsome.'  [M.  T.  »LJ 

PRESCOTTIA.  A  small  tropical  Ame- 
rican and  West  Indian  genus  of  the 
NeoUeos  tribe  of  orchids,  the  species  of 
which  are  terrestrial,  and  have  tufted 
roots,  rosulate  or  single  leaves,  and  a  ter- 
minal sheathed  scape  bearing  a  dense  cy- 
lindrical spike  of  green  flowers,  which 
have  the  lateral  sei)als  connate  with  the 
Up  into  a  sac,  the  lip  being  fleshy  cucul- 
late  and  entire,  with  a  couple  of  cars  at  Its 
base.  [A.  S.] 

PRESLIA.  A  genus  of  LalbiaUe,  having 
the  calyx  ovate  equal  and  four-toothed, 
and  the  border  of  the  corolla  of  four 
entire  and  equal  lobes.  The  only  species 
is  a  prostrate  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
in  marshy  places  In  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  having  sessile  narrow  leaves,  and 
whorls  of  pale-purple  flowers.  The  genus 
M'as  named  after  0.  B.  and  J.  &  Presl, 
botanists  of  Prague.  [G.  D.] 

PRETREA.  A  genus  of  PednKaceee,  con- 
sisting of  only  one  species,  P.  zanzibarica, 
luhabltlng  the  sandy  shoi-es  of  Eastern 
Africa.  It  is  a  procumbent  herb,  with 
"""•^"'^^    slnuato-plunatlfld    leaves,   the 


lobes  of  which  terminate  in  spines,  and 
axillary  peduncles  producing  one  flower  of 
a  pink  colour ;  a  flve-cleft  calyx,  a  nearly 
rampanolate  corolla,  four  staraens,  and  a 
nut^like  fruit  with  two  horns,  and  nne  or 
two  seeds.  fBL  a] 

PRIAPEE.    (Fr.)    NieoOananutica. 

PRICKET,  or  PRICK-MADAM.  Sedum 
acre,  album,  and  reflexnin. 

PRICKLE&  Hard  conical  sharp  eleva- 
tions of  the  epidermis  or  eplphloenra : 
hen^e  priekly,  furnished  with  prickles,  as 
the  stem  of  a  rose. 

PRICKLE-YELLOW.  The  XanthoxyUm 
Oava  Hereulis. 

PRICKLY-PEAR.     Opuntia  7\cna»   and 

vulgarit. 

PRICKLY-POLE.    A  West  Indian  name 
for  Bactrit  Plumieriantu 
PRICKLY- WITHE.    Ceretu  triangularis. 

PRICK-TIMBER,  or PRICKWOOD.  The 
wood  of  Bwmymua  europatu. 

PRIDE  OP  INDIA.    MeHaAsedaraek. 

PRIES3TLEYA.  A  genus  of  Legwninota 
of  the  suborder  Papilionacea  and  tribe  6e- 
nistece,  consisting  of  South  African  shrubs, 
with  alternate  simple  and  entire  leaves 
wii.hout  stipules,  and  yellow  flowers  in  ter 
ralnal  heads  or  racemes,  or  rarely  scattered 
In  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  have  a 
flve-lobed  calyx ;  a  rounded  vexlllnm  and 
curved  carina ;  the  stamens  are  dladelph- 
ous,  the  upper  one  free,  the  others  united  in 
a  slieath ;  and  the  pod  is  flat,  with  several 
seeds.  There  are  fifteen  species  known, 
none  of  them  of  any  special  interest,  al- 
though some  are  rather  showy.  j 

PRIESTLEY8    GREEN    MATTER,     A 

name  given  to  the  green  organised  crust  1 
which  occurs  at  the  baseof  walls  or  shaded  I 
trees  and  leaves,  or  In  other  situations 
where  the  direct  sunlight  does  not  pene- 
trate. It  consists  either  of  the  Infant  con- 
dition of  certain  lichens  and  algse,  or  of 
minute  species  of  PalmelletB.  It  has  been 
considered  by  the  advocates  of  spontaneous 
generation  as  mere  organlsable  gelatine, 
waiting  for  conditions  favourable  to  Its  de- 
velopment into  plants  or  animals,  or  Into 
germs  capable  of  mutations  from  one  king- 
dom, genus,  or  ^pedes  Into  another.  Such 
notions,  however,  depend  for  the  most  part 
either  on  Imperfect  observations  or  on  Ira- 
perfect  knowledge.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PRIESrS-CROWN.  Taraxaeum  Lent- 
leoiUs. 

PRIESrS-PINTLE.    Arum  maeuUaurn. 
PRIMA  RIUSL    The  first  part  developed ; 
or  the  principal  division  of  any  organ. 

PRIMBROLE,  or  PRIMET.  Primula 
vulgaris. 

PRIMEROLLE.   (Pr.)   Primula  vulgaris. 

PRIMEVERE.    (Pr.)   Primula.  -CAN- 
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D^LABRE.   Primula  mnemia  or prcenttena. 
—  EN  ARBRE.    (Enothera. 

PRIMIGENIT7S,  PRIMORDIAL.  The 
earliest  i>arc  developed  in  a  plant.  Primor- 
dial leaves  are  the  first  leaves  produced  by 
tbe  plumule. 

PRIMINH.  The  exterior  iategument  of 
tlie  ovule. 

PRIMORDIAL  UTRICLE.  The  first 
layer  of  protoplasm  thrown  down  over  the 
interior  of  a  ceU. 

PRIMPRINT.  or  PRIM.  Liffwtrum  vtOr 
gore, 

PRIMROSE.  Primula :  specially,  the  po- 
pular name  of  P.  wdgarit,  — ,  BIRD'S- 
BYE.  Primula  farinosa.  — ,  EVENING, 
or  NIGHT.  (Enothera,  — ,  PEERLESS. 
Jfarciaaus  bifiorua, 

PRIMULACBJB.  (LysimaehieB,  PHm- 
worta.)  A  natural  order  of  corollifloral  di- 
cotyledons belonging  to  Lindley's  cortu- 
sal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens.  They 
consist  of  herliaceous  plants,  with  usually 
opposite,  frequently  radical,  ezstipulate 
leaves,  and  flowers  on  simple  or  umbellate 
scapes.  Calyx  five  rarely  four-cleft,  regu- 
lar, persistent ;  corolla  monopetalous ;  sta- 
mens inserted  on  the  corolla,  and  opposite 
its  segments ;  ovary  free,  one-celled ;  style 
one.  Fruit  a  capsule;  seeds  numerous, 
attached  to  a  free  central  placenta.  They 
are  natives  chiefly  of  temperate  and  cold 
regions  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  in 
the  tropics  occupying  lofty  situations. 
Primula,  Androaace,  Olaux,  Trienialia,  Ana- 
galHBt  and  Samoius  occur  amongst  the 
genera,  which  are  over  thirty  in  number, 
and  comprise  about  S50  species.  Few  of 
them  have  any  Important  medicinal  pro- 
perties, though  acridity  Is  more  or  less  pre< 
sent.  They  are  cultivated  as  showy  garden 
annuals  and  perennials.  [J.  H.  B.2 

PRIMULA.  A  genus  of  prlmworts,  hav- 
ing the  calyx  tubular  or  bell-shaped,  and 
five-toothed;  the  corolla  sal  ver-shaped,  its 
tube  cylindrical,  and  the  mouth  open ;  and 
the  seed-vessel  splitting  into  ten  teeth  at 
the  end.  The  species  are  herbaceous,  and 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  some  being 
alpine ;  they  are  rare  in  North  America. 
The  leaves  are  usually  clustered  below,  and 
the  fiowers  are  in  umbels.  The  name  is 
from  the  Latin  primus^  *  first,'  to  indicate 
the  early  opening  of  the  flowers  in  some  of 
the  species. 

Primroses  are  deservedly  favourites,  as 
many  of  them  are  among  the  finest  of  our 
garden  plants.  In  their  native  localities 
they  fail  not  to  attract  special  notice,  from 
the  little  P.  scotica  of  our  own  northern 
shores,  to  the  more  prominent  P.  gikkimenr 
aia  of  the  Himalayas,  which  latter  forms  a 
notable  feature  of  the  vegetation  at  from 
12,000  to  17.000  feet  elevation,  and  has 
leaves  a  foot  long,  and  a  tall  scape  of  yellow 
flowers. 

The  fine  forms  of  Auricula  are  derived 
from  the  yellow  P.  Auricula,  a  native  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.    The  British  species  are  P. 


vert*  the  Cowslip,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
said  to  be  narcotic  ;  P.  eiatior  the  Ozlip, 
P.  vulgaris  the  Primrose,  P.  farinosa,  and 
P.  seotiea.  [G.  D.] 

PRIMWORTa  Lindley's  name  for  the 
Primulacea!, 

PRINCE'S  FEATHER.  Amaranthtu  hy- 
pochondriaeua ;  also  an  American  name  for 
Polygonum  orienUUe. 

PRINCEWOOD.  A  ligh^velned  brown 
TCest  Indian  wood,  the  produce  of  Cordia 
geraaeanthoides  and  Hametia  ventricoaa. 

PRIN6LEA.  The  sole  represenUtive  of 
this  genus  of  Cruci/erceliiP.antiaeorbtitica, 
a  remarkable  cabbage-like  plant  conflned  to 
insular  Kerguelen's  land,  and  hence  often 
called  the  Kerguelen's-land  Cabbage.  The 
genus  Is  characterised  by  its  oblong  seed- 
pods  being  composed  of  two  convex  or 
boat-shaped  valves  without  a  partition 
between  them,  and  by  the  seeds,  which  are 
numerous  and  in  two  rows,  being  heart- 
shaped  at  the  bottom,  but  prolonged  into 
a  short  beak  at  the  top,  and  having  accum- 
bent  cotyledons. 

The  plant  has  a  thick  round  root,  often 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  which  lies  along  the  ground  and 
bears  at  its  extremity  a  large  cabbage, 
closely  resembling  the  common  cabbage 
of  tills  country,  having  a  dense  white  heart 
and  loose  green  outer  leaves ;  its  flower- 
stems  grow  out  from  below  the  principal 
leaves,  and  are  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
with  their  lower  part  more  or  less  leafy.  The 
whole  plant  abounds  with  essential  oil.  and 
when  cooked  the  cabbage  tastes  like  tough 
mustard  and  cress.  Being  a  powerful  anti- 
scorbutic, it  is  invaluable  to  the  crews  of 
ships  touching  at  Kerguelen's  land.  Dr. 
Hooker  says :  '  During  the  whole  stay  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  in  Christmas  Har- 
bour, daily  use  was  made  of  this  vege- 
table, either  cooked  by  itself  or  boiled  with 
the  ship's  beef,  pork,  or  pea-soup.  The  es- 
sential oil  gives  a  peculiar  flavour,  which 
the  majority  of  the  officers  and  the  crew 
did  not  dislike.and  which  rendered  the  herb 
even  more  wholesome  than  the  common 
cabbage ;  for  it  never  caused  heartburn, 
nor  any  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which 
that  plant  sometimes  produces.'     [A.  SJ 

PRIN08.  The  Greek  word  appi  led  to  the 
holly  has  been  employed  to  designate  a 
genus  of  shrubs  closely  allied  thereto.  Its 
flowers  are  four  or  six-cleft,  with  six  star 
mens,  usually  dioecious  or  polygamous ;  and 
the  fruit  is  succulent,  with  six  to  eight 
stones.  The  species  are  natives  of  North 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia.  Some  of  them  are  ever- 
green, while  others  are  deciduous;  and 
some  have  scarlet  berries,  while  in  others 
they  are  purple  or  black.  Several  are  in 
cultivation  in  English  shrubberies. 

The  hark  of  P.  vertieillalua  is  bitter,  and 
has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
fever,  and,  in  the  form  of  lotion,  as  an  ap- 
plication In  cases  of  gangrene,  &c.  The 
berries  are  tonic,  and  sometimes  emetic. 
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The  leaves  of  P.  glaber  are  stated  to  be 
UMed  in  place  of  those  of  IlexTparagiuiyenn* 
for  the  preparation  <A  Mate  or  Para^ruajr 
Tea.  rM.T.MJ 

PRINSEPIA  vtaU  Is  a  prickly  shrub 
comiuou  in  the  most  barren  plaiJes  of  the 
Himalaya,  forming  a  genus  of  Roaaeea,  and 
referred  by  Royle,  who  first  described  it,  to 
the  Chry$obalanae«a,  because  as  the  fruit 
enlarges  it  does  so  very  unequally,  and 
the  seed  of  the  style  remains  at  the  base 
as  In  the  true  genera  of  that  group ;  but 
at  the  time  of  flowering  the  style  is  termi- 
nal, and  the  genus  is  iu  fact  nearly  allied  to 
Pruniu.  The  l^ves  are  small,  serrate ;  the 
flowers  very  abundant,  growing  three  or 
four  together  in  the  upper  axils,  and  not 
unlike  those  of  our  blackthorn ;  the  ber- 
ries are  usually  very  numerous,  small,  and 
purple.  They  are  not  edible,  but  the  seeds 
yield  a  useful  olL 

PRIONIUM.  A  very  remarkable  South 
African  plant,  the  Palralet  or  Palmet  of 
the  Dutch  colonists,  P.  Palmita  of  bo- 
tanists, Is  the  only  representative  of  this 
genus  of  Juncacece.  In  its  botanical  char 
racters  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
Juncua,  to  which,  indeed,  the  plant  was 
once  referred.  The  principal  differences 
consist  in  the  three  stigmas  being  sessile 
upon  the  three-celled  ovary,  in  the  ovules 
being  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  cells, 
and  In  the  seed  having  a  very  large  club- 
shaped  embryo ;  but  in  habit  and  general 
aspect  it  presents  more  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  Bromeliacece,  having  a  tuft  of 
sword-8lia)>od  channelled  leaves,  between 
two  and  three  feet  long,  about  an  inch 
broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  upwards 
to  a  point,  with  the  margins  sharply  ser- 
rated. In  South  Africa  it  grows  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  and  often  increases  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  choke  them.  It  has  a 
trunk-like  partially  submerged  stem,  from 
five  to  ten  feet  in  length  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  principally  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  the  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves;  and  the  branching 
panicle  of  flowers  is  produced  from  the 
centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves.  The  leaf- 
sheaths  contain  a  network  of  strong  black 
fibre  suitable  for  brush-making,  or,  when 
curled,  as  a  substitute  for  horsehair ;  the 
leaves  themselves  are  useful  for  plaiting 
and  thatching,  and  also  yield  very  good 
fibre;  while  the  heart,  or  cabbage.  Is  eat- 
able. [A,  8.] 

PRIONOTES.  A  genus  of  Epaeridaceat 
having  a  five-parted  calyx  without  bracts ; 
a  tubular  corolla,  with  an  open  throat  and 
a  flve-parted  smooth  limb ;  five  stamens, 
the  filaments  adhering  by  half  their  length 
to  the  tube ;  and  a  five-celled  seed-vessel. 
They  are  smooth  much-branched  shrubs, 
with  oval  serrated  leaves,  and  slngle-fiower- 
cd  axillary  peduncles.  The  genus  contains 
only  two  species— P.  eerinthoides,  a  native 
of  Tasmania,  and  P.  amerieanat  found  in 
Staten  Island.  This  latter  species  has  also 
been  described  under  the  names  of  Lebe- 
taiUkua  and  AUodape.  [R.  H.] 


PRIORIA.  A  large  and  handsome  tree 
from  Central  America  and  some  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  with  pinnate  leaves 
'  and  large  terminal  panicles  of  small  flowers. 
'  It  forms  a  genus  of  Leguminoaa  at  the 
,  suborder  CeBsalpiniea,  allied  to  Copaifen, 
I  but  differing  in  its  large  more  peuHIke 
\  sepals,  and  iu  ita  large  broad  flat  atronglj- 
\  veined  pod. 

PRISOO.  The  Spanish  name  foraklad 
'  of  Peach. 

PRISMATIC.  Prism-shaped;  having  se- 
veral longitudinal  angles  and  intermediate 
I  flat  faces,  as  the  calyx  of  Frankenia  pid- 
venUetUa. 

PRISMATOCARPUS.  Pretty  little  an- 
nuals formerly  arranged  with  Campanuia, 
but  distinguished  by  having  a  rotate  co- 
rolla, and  an  elongated  prlsmatical  capsule. 
P.  hybrida.  a  plant  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  high,  has  a  slightly-branched  erect 
stem,  oblong  rough  ish  leaves  which  are 
I  wavy  and  toothed  at  the  edges,  and  a  few 
.  terminal  solitary  flowers  which  exiiand 
,  only  in  flne  weather.  It  occurs  occasionally 
I  In  comflelds.  [C.  A.  J.] 

I  PRISMENCHTMA.  Prlamatical  ceUular 
.  tissue. 

I  PRITZELIA.  A  genus  of  Umbaii/em, 
I  having  five  unequal  petals,  the  two  smaller 
in  pairs,  the  fifth  large  and  radiant,  all 
I  ovate  acute  and  entire ;  and  one  half  of  the 
I  fruit  usually  abortive,  the  fertile  half  with 
I  ribs,  not  winged,  and  no  oil-vessels.  Tbe 
'  only  species  is  an  herb,  native  of  the  Swan 
River  district  In  Australia;  it  is  erect, 
with  scattered  bristles;  the  umbels  simple, 
j  of  eight  to  twelve  white  or  pale  rose- 
;  coloured  fiowers.  It  was  named  in  honour 
of  Pritzel,  who  wrote  on  the  genus  Ane- 
mone. [G.  D.] 

I     PRIVA.    A  genus  of  Verbenacece,  con- 
I  tainlng  a  few  species,  natives  of  America, 
I  Africa,  and  India.     They  are  perennial 
I  herbs,  with  a  woody  or  tulwrous  rhizome, 
I  opposite   serrate  leaves,  and    subsesslle 
!  fiowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  spikes; 
'  the  calyx  is  tubular,  ventricose,  and  five- 
{toothed;  the  corolla  tube  cylindrical,  and 
I  the  limb  unequally  quinqucfid ;  stamens 
\  four  included  didynamous,  with  erect  two- 
celled  anthers  bifid  at  the  base;  and  the 
ovary  four-celled  with  an  ovule  in  each  cell 
The  capsule  is  surrounded  by  the  enhu^ed 
calyx  ;  when  mature  it  dehisces  into  two 
cocci  which  are  two-celled,  or  one-celled 
by  abortion.  [W.C] 

PRrniT.  Lifftmtrum.  — ,  BARREN. 
Rkamnus  Alatemua.  — ,  EGYI*TIAN.  Lato-  | 
Bonia  alba,  —,  GARDEN.  Liguatnm 
vulgare, 

PROBOSCIDEOUa  Having  a  hard  ter- 
minal horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Martynia. 

PROCERUS.    VerytelL 

PROCESS,  PR0CE8SU&  Any  extension 
of  the  surface. 
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PROCES8I0N-FL0WEB.  Polygala  vulr 
fforis. 

PROCKIA  (Including  KelleUia).  A  ge- 
nus of  tropical  shrubs  erroueously  placed 
amongst  Flacourtiacea,  but  belonging 
really  to  the  Tiliacete.  P.  OnicU  (KelletHa 
odoreUa),  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  the  genus ;  and  has  sweet- 
scented  flowers.remlnding  one  of  the  odour 
of  linden-blossoms.  The  plants  have  a 
three  to  flve-cleft  calyx,  no  corolla,  an  In- 
definite number  of  stamens,  and  a  dry 
Ijerry  enclosing  from  four  to  six  nearly 
round  seeds.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  quite 
entire  or  toothed ;  and  the  flowers  appear 
in  small  racemes,  and  are  occasionally  unl- 
sexnaL  [B.  8.] 

PROCRASSTJLA  A  name  applied  to 
some  species  of  Cfrassula,  e.g.  C.  rvbens, 
bat  not  generally  adopted.  [B.  8.] 

PROCRIS.  A  genus  of  UrtieacecB,  con- 
sisting of  undershrubs  or  shrubs  remark- 
able for  their  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
distichous,  that  is  to  say.  arranged  in 
pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  branch  and 
In  the  same  place,  but  not  quite  opposite, 
those  of  each  pair  being  very  unequal  in 
size,  the  small  one  inserted  a  little  higher 
up  than  Che  large  one.  The  flowers  are 
small  green  and  axillary,  the  males  in 
small  clusters  or  cymes,  with  a  flve-cleft 
perianth  and  Ave  stamens,  the  females 
crowded  on  a  globular  or  club-shaped 
fleshy  receptacle  in  a  small  head,  which  as 
It  ripens  assumes  somewhat  the  aspect  of 
a  strawberry.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
species  known,  natives  of  tbe  East  Indies, 
and  of  tbe  Islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

PROCUMBENT.  Lying  fiat  upon  the 
ground. 

PROEMBRYO.  The  reproductive  part 
of  a  spore;  the  youngest  thallus  of  a 
lichen. 

PROLIPBRATIO.  The  production  of 
one  organ  by  a  very  different  one ;  as  that 
of  cup-like  appendages  by  leaves,  or  of 
branches  by  flowers. 

PROMENJSA.  The  five  species  of  this 
genus  of  orchids  were  formerly  Included 
in  Maxillaria ;  but  on  the  revision  of  that 
genus  some  years  ago,  they  were  separated 
under  the  above  name,  and  characterised 
as  follows  :— Sepals  spreading ;  lip  three- 
lobed,  crested  or  much  tuberculated  at  its 
middle  ;  column  short,  semiterete ;  pollen- 
masses  four,  sessile  in  two  pairs  on  an 
ovate  gland.  Reichenbach  considers  it  a 
section  of  Zygopetalum.  They  are  small 
plants  with  one  or  two-leaved  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  radical  one  or  rarely  two- 
flowered  peduncles.  [A.  S.] 

PRONAYA-  A  West  Australian  genus 
of  PittosporaeecB,  containing  only  one  spe- 
cies, P.  elegans,  which  has  a  flve-leaved 
calyx  with  acuminate  sepals ;  five  obovate 
petals,  their  apices  slightly  revolute  ;  five 
erect  stamens  with  arrow-headed  anthers; 


and  a  short  round  style  and  acute  stigma ; 
the  fruit  being  a  cylindrical  many-seeded 
berry.  They  are  climbing  or  erect  shrubs, 
with  alternate  oblong-linear  leaves,  and 
blue  flowers  in  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  [R  H.] 

PR0PA6TNES.  Deciduous  axillary  bttlbs 
formed  on  the  stem  of  some  plants. 

PROPAGO.  The  branch  that  Is  bent 
down  in  the  operation  of  layering. 

PR0PA6ULA  The  powder-like  grains 
which  constitute  the  soredla  of  lichens. 

PROPAGULUM.  A  runner  or  slender 
branch  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  ending  in  an  expanded  leaf-bud, 
and  capable  of  propagation,  as  in  the  house- 
leek.   See  Offsbt. 

PROPHETS-FLOWER  The  name  given 
by  Indian  Mussulman  8  to  Amdria  eehioides. 

PROPHYSES.  The  abortive  pistillidia 
of  the  muscal  alliance. 

PROSARTES.  A  genus  of  MOarUhacece, 
consisting  of  downy  herbs,  Inhabltiug 
North  America,  with  the  stems  dlverglugly 
branched  above,  and  having  sessile  ovate 
leaves,  and  drooping  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers on  terminal  peduncles,  solitary  or  a  few 
in  a  simple  umbel.  The  perianth  is  bell- 
shaped,  with  six  equal  deciduous  leaves ; 
filaments  long ;  style  undivided,  with  three 
short  stigmas ;  berry  ovoid  or  oblong,  red 
with  three  to  six  seeds.  {J.  T.  S.] 

PROSCOLLA.  A  viscid  gland  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  stigma  of  orchids,  to 
which  the  i>oIlen-masBes  become  attached. 

PROSENCHYMA.  Short  cellular  tissue, 
having  acute  extremities. 

PROSBRPINACA.  A  small  genus  of  pe- 
rennial aquatic  plants  belonging  to  the 
HaloragacecB,  inhabiting  North  America. 
Stems  creeping  at  the  base,  with  alternate 
serrate  or  pectinate  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowers,  solitary  or  two  or  three  together ; 
tube  of  calyx  three-sided,  the  limb  three- 
parted  ;  petals  none ;  stamens  three ;  stig- 
mas three ;  fruit  bony,  three-angled,  three- 
celled,  three-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PR080PI8.  A  genus  of  Leguminoue,  of 
the  suborder  Mimosece,  cousisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs  often  armed  with  hooked  prickles 
or  with  stout  axillary  spines,  or  with  both. 
The  small  green  or  yellowish  flowers  are 
closely  sessile  in  little  heads  or  spikes,  and 
have  the  valvular  corolla  and  ten  stamens 
with  glandular  anthers  of  ErUada ;  but  the 
pod,  more  or  less  thickened,  and  either 
straight  or  variously  twisted.  Is  Indehis- 
cent,  with  a  thick  endocarp,  and  flUed  in 
between  the  seeds  with  a  pulpy  succulent 
or  sometimes  mealy  or  pithy  substance. 
The  leaves  are  twice-pinnate,  generally 
rigid  and  of  a  glaucous  hue,  with  only  one 
or  two  pairs  of  pinnte,  but  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  leaflets. 

There  are  several  species  scattered  over 
the  warmer  regions  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.   Amongst  them  P.  dttleis,  with  se- 
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Tcrml  varieties  uften  described  as  distinct  and  they  are  colttrated  far  ttaefrbaodsoae 
sredes,  is  widely  spread  orer  Central  and  habit,  and  the  peeallarity  of  their  llowas. 
Soathem  America,  and  is  sometimes  plant- '  The  clnsteredcone-Uke  heads  of  the  flovm 
ed  for  iU  sweetish  saccnlent  pods,  used  for  of  BmUuia  are  Tery  remarkable.  In  Gn- 
cattle-feeding.  caUed  Algarobo  after  the  .  viUea  the  style  is  at  first  bent  downward^ 
Spanish  Algarobo  or  Ceratomia,  which  it .  and  the  discoid  stigma  Is  endoeed  withis 
raembles  in  flavoar.  The  P.  tpieigera.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  perianth  where  tke 
the  East  Indies,  has  also  a  sweet  pod  there  ,  anthers  are  placed  ;batafter  the  pollen  Im 
compared  to  the  Algarobo.  P.  aepJkaaiaiui,  been  scattered  the  stigma  is  emancipated, 
sometimes  separated  as  a  distinct  genus  un-  '  and  the  style  rises  upwards.  The  fruit  sad 
der  the  name  of  LagoKtekium,  is  a  scrubby  ■  seeds  of  a  few  plantscrf  the  order  are  eaten, 
prickly  bush,  common  in  Syria  and  Korth- '  and  the  wood  Is  used  for  economicsl  par- 
em  Persia,  with  an  irregularly  curled  or  ,  poses.  GuernuiilUBQaaa  yields  nuts,  whici 
twisted  pod.  P.  ttrrquata,  and  some  other  i  are  sold  in  Chili  under  the  name  ATdlasa 
South  American  shrubby  species,  hare  a  |  Pntea  mgUifera  is  caUed  Sngar-huA.  <m 
rery  curious  spirally  twisted  pod  like  a    account  of  the  honey  ftimlahcd  by  Iti 


corkscrew.    The  pods  of  MTeral  species 
supply  a  large  quantity  of  tannin. 

P.  glomdMlMo,  the  Mezqult  of  Texas  and 
the  regions  to  the  west.  In  mme  situations 
forms  a  tree  thirty  feet  high,  and  yields 
exeesslTely  hard  and  durable  timber,  and 
likewise  affords  a  large  quantity  til  gum 
resembling  gum-arabic  P.  putesenu, 
also  a  natire  of  Texas,  Kew  Mexico,  and 
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PROTEA.  A  large  chiefly  South  Afrieaa 
genus  of  PnUaetmy  one  species,  P.  dtf- 
siniea,  being  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  The 
genus  is  distinguished  by  having  an  elon- 
gated unequally  divided  two-parted  caljx, 
the  broader  lip  bearing  three  nearly  sessile 


Callfomia,isthe8crew-lieanor8crewMe*-  I  ^'^^^^'t:^^ I^^^^^^J^.^J^Ji7 ^ 
quit  of  the  Americans,  and  the  Tomillo  of  ^^^^^J^^i^f^J^^r^^ 
the  Sonora  Mexicans,  and  is  so  called  from  in<n*t«  ""S^iLi  *I2f  l^SL  T^  t^SfSd 
the^rrew-llkeformof  Itspods.  |  »7J,S;?.^,^^SJ?J-JS^^ 

PROSTANTHERA.  A  genus  of  XoUote,  in  diameter,  surrounded  in  some  species 
having  the  corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped,  by  coloured  bracu  four  inches  in  lengtii 
the  upper  lip  bifid,  the  lower  three-lobed,    and  half  an  inch  broad,tbelr  apices  <Towned 


tbe  middle  lobe  largest ;  and  the  anthers 
furnished  with  spurs  beneath.  The  species 
are  AustrUian  shrubs,  with  a  powerful 
odour.  P.  Uuianthos  has  been  long  known 
in  cultivation,  having  been  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  species  introduced ;  its  leaves 
are  lanceolate  and  serrate,  the  corolla  hairy. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  for')u>pend- 
age'and  'anther.*  in  allusion  to  a  promi- 
nent character  of  the  genua.         [6.  D.] 


with  long  silky  hairs.  The  plants  tibem- 
selves  form  small  trees  or  i^rubs  witli 
very  variable  foliage.  In  P.  apedom,  P. 
meni/era,  P.  hmgifoKa,  P.  eoertneo,  P.  maiir 
folia,  the  leaves  are  oblong  with  a  nairov 

.  base ;  in  P.  ecrdata,  P.  UOifolia,  P.  gpeda- 

,  bUis,  &c,tbey  are  heart-shaped ;  in  P.  eagfa, 
P.  abysstmeo,  P.  peweWata,  ftc,  they  are 

i  lanceolate ;  and  in  P.  jmUAeOa,  P.  fonum, 
P.  aceroM,  P.  aeabra,  itc^  tbey  are  linear 

I  and  sharp-pointed.  CB.H.3 


PR08TEA.   A  large  tree  from  tropical  I  

by  Cambessedes  as  a  ge- '     PROTERASTHOU&      Having    leaves 


Africa,  proposed    , 

nns  of  Sapindeuxa,  but  now  considered  as 

a  species  of  DeinboUia.  | 

PROTEACEiB.  (ProteadM.)  A  natural 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  daphnal  alliance  of 
perigynouB  Exogena.  Perianth  four-parted, 
valvate ;  stamens  four  (one  sometimes  ste- 
rile), opposite  the  segments  of  tbe  perianth, 
the  anthers  bursting  lengthwise;  ovary 
superior,  one-celled ;  ovules  erect,  the  style 
simple,  and  the  stigma  undivided ;  seed 
exalbnmlnous.  They  form  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  hard  dry  opposite  or  alternate 
exstipulate  leaves ;  and  are  natives  princi- 
pally of  Australia  and  the  Gape  of  Good 


which  appear  before  the  flowers. 

PROTHALLUa  A  term  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  first  results  of  the  germination 
of  the  spores  in  the  higher  cryptogams. 
In  ferns  it  Is  a  little  kidney-shaped  or 
rounded  membrane ;  in  addei's-tongues  a 
little  bulb-Uke  body ;  in  horsetails  a  bundle 
of  adnate  threads;  in  SeloffineUa,  laoetei, 
and  MargOeaeeeB,  a  c^nlar  expansion  con- 
fluent with  the  spore.  In  aU  these  cases 
the  new  plant  springs  from  the  impregna- 
tion of  a  cell  in  peculiar  organs  called  ar^ 
chegonla.  The  term  Prothallus  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  germinating  threads  in  mosses 
.„   -      ,  -       ^  .-  .     ^      -      and  liverworts,  which  produce  the  plant  at 

Hope.    In  general  they  occur  in  land  unfit ,  ©nee  without  impregnation,  that  process 

* 1..^*. A  -^.^ **.«„  * resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  capsule, 

and  not  of  a  new  ptamt.  [M.  J.  R] 


for  cultivation,  and  seldom  attain  to  aoon- 
sidenble  size.  In  the  section  Nwumm- 
taeex  the  fruit  Is  nucuroentareous  and 
indehlscent ;  and  in  IblZfeuZares  it  is  folli- 
cnlar  and  dehiscent.  ProUa,  Persoonia,  Ore- 
viUeOf  Hakea,  Banluia,  and  Dryandra  are 
examples  of  the  genera,  some  forty-six  in 
number,  comprising  over  eoo  species. 

They  have  no  medicinal  properties  of  Im- 
portance, but  present  great  diversity  of 
appearance— hence  the  name  of  the  order ; 


PROTOOOGCUa  A  genus  of  ehloro- 
spermous  Algm,  eonslsting  of  plants  com- 
posed of  a  single  cell  propagated  hj  tbe 
organisation  of  the  endochrome,  which  is 
repeatedly  divided  into  four,  the  individiial 
spores  for  a  time  moving  about  by  means 
of  flagelllform  appendages.  The  species  col- 
lected under  the  name  do  not  probably  pre- 
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Bent  the  same  structare  as  tbe  Red  Snow, 
and  one  or  two  allied  Alga.       [M.  J.  B.] 

PROTOPHYLLUM.  The  first  leaf  of  a 
cryptoganilc  plant  after  germination. 

PROTOPHTTA.  A  name  given  hy  Per- 
leb  to  the  simpler  cryptogams,  as  being  the 
most  Imperfect  plants,  and  the  first  efforts 
of  nature  in  the  production  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PROTOPHYTOLOGY.  That  part  of  Bo- 
tany which  treau  of  fossil  plants. 

PROTOPLASM.  The  matter  which  is 
deposited  over  the  inside  walls  of  a  cell 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  cell 
Itself. 

PROTOSPORB.  As  the  apparent  spores 
In  Ihteciniei  are  not  the  true  reproductive 
bodies,  but  merely  preparatory  organs  ana- 
logous to  a  prothallus,  and  as  the  name  of 
prothallus  cannot  conveniently  l>e  applied 
to  them,  the  term  protospore  Is  proposed 
as  a  convenient  name.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PRUD'HOMME,    (Pr.)    SaJviaverbenaca. 

PRUINA  (adj.  PRUINOSE).  A  coarse 
granular  secretion  found  on  the  surface  of 
some  plants. 

PRUMNOPITYS.  A  name  proposed  by 
Phllippl  for  the  Podocarpua  andina  from 
Chili,  but  not  founded  on  characters  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  Its  separa- 
tion as  a  distinct  genus. 

PRUNE.  The  dried  fruits  of  certain 
varieties  of  the  Plum,  Prurnu  domestica. 
— ,  WILD.  A  Oape  of  Good  Hope  name 
for  Sapmdua  Pappea. 

PRUNBATIER.    (Pr.)    Prunua  inaUiiia. 

PRUNELET.  A  liquor  made  from  Sloes 
or  "Wild  Plums. 

PRUNELLA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  LalnaUB,  distin- 
guished by  a  two-lipped  calyx,  the  upper 
lip  truncate  three-toothed,  the  lower  bifid ; 
stamens  ascending ;  style  bifid.  The  species 
are  common  wayside  weeds  throughout 
the  temperate  zone  in  both  hemispheres. 
P.  mdgaris,  or  Common  Selflieal,  is  a  plant 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  British  Isles, 
growing  to  the  hnight  of  a  few  inches,  of 
a  straggling  habit,  and  bearing  stalked 
ovate  leaves,  and  dense  spiked  heads  of 
deep  purple  fiowers,  with  a  pair  of  leaves  at 
tbe  base  of  each  head.  Selfheal  was  highly 
commended  by  tbe  old  herbalists  for  its 
Yulnerary  properties,  but  is  now  held  in 
no  repute.  French,  Brunette  ;  German, 
Prunelle.  [0.  A.  J.] 

PRUNELLIER.    (Fr.)    Prunua  spinosa. 

PRUNES.  (Fr.)  The  frujts  of  the  Plum- 
tree.  —  N0IRE8  D'AM^RIQUE.  fifpon- 
dta$.    —    VIERGES.    Comoeladia. 

PRUNE-TREE  of  the  West  Indies. 
Prunua  oeetdentaHa. 

PRUNIER.  (Fr.)  Prunua.  —  fiPINEUX 
D'AM^RIQUB.  Ximenia,.  —  ICAQUE. 
CJiryaobalanua.    —    JAUNB  lyCEUF.    Lu- 


PRUNU8.  A  Latin  epithet  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  word  signifying  Plum,  and 
used  to  designate  the  genus  whose  species 
furnish  that  fruit.  It  is  included  in  the 
Drupacea,  and  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  temperate  regions  in  both  he- 
mispheres, many  of  them  spiny  In  the 
wild  condition,  but  losing  their  thorns 
when  cultivated.  The  flowers  are  in  umbel- 
like  clusters,  or  sometimes  solitary,  pro- 
duced before  or  af t«r  the  leaves ;  and  the 
margins  of  the  young  leaves  are  rolled 
inwards.  The  fruit  Is  covered  with  mealy 
bloom  or  velvet-like  down ;  the  stone  is 
pointed  at  one  or  both  ends,  and  furrowed 
along  the  edge. 

P.  apinoaa  Is  the  Common  Sloe  or  Black- 
thorn, whose  white  blossoms  are  the  or- 
nament of  our  hedges  in  March  and  AprlL 
The  leaves  are  elliptical,  produced  after  the 
fiowers,  and  the  branches  dark-purple  in 
colour  (whence  the  name  Blackthorn),  and 
terminating  in  a  sharp  spine.  The  roots  are 
creeping,  and  throw  up  numerous  suck- 
ers, on  which  account  it  Is  ill-adapted  for 
a  hedge-plant;  these  suckers,  however, 
grow  into  upright  branches,  much  sought 
after  for  walking-sticks.  The  wood  is  of 
no  great  value,  but  the  bark  has  been  used 
as  a  febrifuge.  The  leaves  are  used  ex- 
tensively to  adulterate  tea ;  the  fruits  are 
globose,  dark-purple  In  colour,  and  very 
sour  and  rough  in  taste.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  fictitious  portwine ;  by  the  poor  they 
are  made  Into  a  palatable  preserve.  This 
shrub  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  M'Quarrie. 
P.  inaititia,  the  Bullace,  Is  sometimes 
distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  Its 
narrower  leaves,  more  downy  on  theunder- 
surface ;  the  flowers  not  solitary,  but  pro- 
duced In  pairs ;  and  the  fruits  larger  and 
less  rough  to  the  palate.  They  are  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country.  A  variety 
occurs  with  yellowish  fruit,  which  latter 
are  sold  in  London  as  White  Damsons. 

P.  Cocomilia,  a  native  of  Calabria,  yields 
a  bark  which  Is  considered  a  specific 
remedy  In  the  fevers  of  that  country.  The 
kernel  of  P.  brigantiaca  yields  an  oil  known  | 
in  France  as  Huile  des  Marmottes,  which  is 
used  Instead  of  almond  or  olive  oil.  The 
fruit  of  P.  myrobolana  Is  used  in  India 
to  dye  black.  The  fruits  of  some  of  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  P.  domestical  dried 
in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  means,  are 
known  as  Prunes.  Those  for  table-use  are 
from  the  St.  Catherine  or  Reine  Claude 
varieties.  Another  esteemed  sort  takes  i  ts 
name  from  Gulmaraes,  a  village  of  Portu- 
gal, where  they  are  principally  prepared. 
Those  Intended  for  medicinal  purposes 
are  obtamed  from  the  St.  JuUen  Plum. 
Prunes  are  used  as  mild  laxatives;  the 
fresh  fruit  when  ripe  is  also  slightly  laxa- 
tive, but  eaten  In  moderation  it  is  not  so  In- 
jurious as  is  usually  supposed.  The  fruit  of 
the  Apricot,  P.  Armeniaca,  Is  used  In  the 
East  as  a  remedy  In  fevers.  P.  aibiriea  Is 
like  the  common  Apricot  tree,  bat  smaller. 
It  blooms  earlier,  and  when  in  flower  Is 
highly  ornamental.  Among  the  species  of 
Pnama  in  cultivation  for  ornamental  pur- 
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poseff.  there  is  a  small  greenhoase  shrub, 
whirh  bears  In  spring  a  profosion  of  doable 
white  blossoms.  This  (P.  ainensU)  is  de- 
servedly a  great  favourite.        [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Apricot,  P.  Armeniaea,  forms  a  tree 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  round 
head,  heart-shaped  or  ovate  glossy  leaves, 
and  sessile  flowers,  with  roundish  white 
petals,  appearing  before  the  leaves.  The 
fruit  is  roundish,  pubescent,  orange  or 
brownish-orange,  with  a  more  or  less  deep 
orange-coloured  flesh  :  the  kernel  in  some 
is  bitter,  as  in  the  well-known  variety 
called  Moorpark  ;  in  others,  like  the  Breda, 
it  is  as  sweet  as  a  uut.  The  Apricot,  some- 
times considered  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
genus  Armeniaeot  obtained  Its  name  from 
having  been  considered  indigenous  to  Ar- 
menia; but  it  also  errows  wild  in  the  north 
but  more  especially  in  the  middle  of  that 
chain  (Pallas,  FL  Rosg.)  Reynier  found  it 
in  the  oases  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  Mnnby 
In  Algeria,  both  wild  and  cultivated ;  but 
Alph.  Decandolle  remarks  that  the  trees  in 
these  cases  were  probably  naturalisations 
from  cultivated  varieties. 

The  Apricot  was  the  Mela  armeniaka  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Malum  armeniacum  and  the 
Prcecocia  of  the  Romans.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  Theopbrastus.for  according  to 
him  the  only  tree  which  put  forth  its 
flowers  before  the  leaves  was  the  almond; 
therefore  he  could  have  known  neither 
the  peach  npr  the  apricot,  for  both  of 
them  do  so.  Dloscorldes,  300  years  later, 
In  the  beginning  of  the  first  century,  men- 
tions the  Apricot  under  the  name  of  Ar- 
meniaca, '  and  which  the  Romans  call  Prts- 
coda:  Pliny,  writing  about  the  same  time, 
states  that  the  Prteeocia ripens  in  summer, 
and  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  about 
thirty  years.  The  modem  Greeks  named 
the  Apricot  prichochchia  and  berichoch- 
chm ;  the  Italluis  generally  albicoeca  or 
albicocco,  according  to  Alph.  Decandolle, 
who  observes  that  *all  these  and  other 
modern  names  have  certainly  the  appear- 
ance of  being  derived  from  Armeniaca^ 
from  Prcecocia,  or  sometimes  from  Arbor 
praicox:  The  French  name  AbHcot,  the  Gei^ 
man  Apricoae^  and  our  Apricot  are  doubt- 
less corruptions  of  the  classical  appellation. 
By  our  early  authors  on  Horticulture,  It  was 
formerly  written  e^recoke,  which  is  closer 
to  the  original  than  our  present  name  for 
this  fruit.  The  Apricot  tree  is  said  to  have 
been  Introduced  from  Italy  Into  England 
in  1524,  by  Woolf,  gardener  to  Henry  VITI. 
The  varieties  are  somewhat  numerous ;  but 
those  most  worthy  of  cultivation  may  be 
comprised  in  a  dozen  sorts.  These  may 
include  the  Largo  Early,  Royal,  Moor- 
park, and  Turkey  for  walls,  and  the  Breda 
for  standards ;  from  which,  although  not 
large,  the  fruit  is  rich  and  excellent  for 
the  confectioner,  forming.  In  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  richest  of  all  preserves.  Its 
kernels  are  sweet,  as  are  likewise  those  of 
the  Musch-Musch,  a  variety  grown  In  the 
oases  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  fruit  Is 
dried  and  forms  an  article  of  commerce. 
Various  sweet-kerneled  varieties  have  also 


been  obtained  of  late  years  from  Syria; 
and  their  kernels,  like  those  of  the  Breda 
or  Amaude  Aveline,  may  be  eat^i  like  ffi- 
berts. 

The  cultivated  Plum-tree,  P.  domesHea, 
grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet.  Its  branches  generally  spineless,  but 
by  no  means  tmifonnlyso ;  therefore  there 
is  no  real  distinction  between  this  and 
the  P.  insititia  of  some  botanists.  Tn  P. 
domestica  the  leaves  are  simple  ovate  or 
lanceolate,  alternate  stipulate  deciduous, 
convolute  when  unfolding :  and  the  flowers 
are  solitary  or  in  pairs,  white,  appearing 
generally  before  the  leaves.  The  frait  is 
round  oblong  or  obovate,  fleshy,  glabrous, 
and  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom  ;  the 
stone  compressed,  acute  at  both  ends. 

The  Plum  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasns 
and  Asia  Minor,  naturalised  at  least  la 
Greece,  and  in  most  temperate  regions  of 
Europe.  The  various  common  names  which 
It  anciently  had  indicate,  says  Alph.  De- 
candolle, that  it  had  a  very  extended  primi- 
tive existence  in  Europe  and  in  Western 
Asia.    The  great  majority  of  the  Lratfn  and 
Germanic  names  are  derived  from  prottne 
of  the  Greeks :  the  Sclavonian  langnaieres 
have  derived  the  name  from  quite  a  differ- 
ent root:  in  Bohemia  It  is  called  Sliva,  and 
Slivonik  in  Russia;  by  the  Tartars  and 
Turks,  JSrik  and  Uruk;  the  Celtic  words 
Eiran  and  JKrin  are  employed  by  the  Welsh, 
and  these  are  not  very  different  from  the 
Turkish  and  Tartarian.    The  Greek  name 
kokkumelea  appears  to  have  left  no  trace 
in  modem  languages.  Cultivated  varieties, 
according  to  Pliny,  were  brousrht  from 
Syria  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Itidy. 
'Several  varieties  of  the  garden  plum,' 
says  Professor  Targlonl,  'were  introduced 
from  the  East  since  the  days  of  Cato,  who 
was  bom  232  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Such  was,  for  Instance,  the  Damson 
or  Damascene  Plum,  which  came  from 
Damascus  In  Syria,  and  was  very  early  cut 
tivated  by  the  Romans.  Muratorl  says  that 
the  Italian  name  for  the  plum,  Susine,  was 
derived  from  Susa,  in  Persia,  whence  It 
had  been  introduced  into  Italy.    But  the 
most  ancient  Latin  name  was  Prunus,  and 
with  the  Greeks  Coecifmela:  From  all  these 
statements  it  may  be  certainly  inferred 
that  the  cultivated  plum  existed  at  a  very- 
early  period  in  Western  Europe,  where  It 
had  sown  Itself  abundantly,  as  it  does  at 
the  present  day.    Even  in  Britain  seedlingr 
plums  are  frequently  met  with   In    our 
hedges,  and  occasionally  some  of  them  are 
found  worthy  of  cultivation.    Formerly, 
however,  our  finest  varieties  were  Intro- 
duced from  France  and  Italy,  and  among: 
them  one  the  quality  of  which  has  not 
been  excelled— the  well-known  Green  Gage. 
In  France  this  is  known  by  the   name 
of  Heine  Claude,  from  having  been  intro- 
duced to  that  country  by  the  queen    of 
Francis  I.    It  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  one  of  the  Gage  family,  after  whom  it 
was  called,  the  name  by  which  it  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Chartreuse  at  Paris  having 
been  lost.    This  excellent  variety  occasion- 
ally reproduces  itself  from  the  stone.  Many 
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varieties  appear  to  have  been  Introdaced 
from  France  centuries  ago.  The  Orleans 
Plum  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  over 
when  the  English  held  possession  of  that 
French  city  temp.  Henry  V.  There  are  now 
more  than  aoo  sorts,  and  their  number  is 
Btill  Increasing. 

A  few  of  the  finest  for  dessert  are  the 
Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage  or  Reine  Claude 
Violette,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Royal  Hiltive. 
Washington,  and  (Toe's  Golden  Drop.  Many 
others,  however,  possess  great  excellence. 
Some  are  employed  for  making  preserves, 
and  others  dried  form  the  Prunes  of  the 
shops.  The  Prunes  which  come  from  Brlg- 
noles.  In  the  south  of  France,  are  prepared 
from  a  variety  called  the  Perdrlgon.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Tours  Is  celebrated  for 
the  quantity  of  Prunes  which  it  furnishes. 
The  German  Prunes  are  prepared  from  an 
oblong  purple  variety  called  Zwetsche,  or 
Quetsche,  a  Slavonian  name  originally, 
which  Is  spelled  variously  on  the  Continent. 
I>amsons  are  plums  well-known  and  much 
used  in  this  country  for  preserves,  and 
so  are  the  small  round  nearly  wild  sorts 
called  Bullaces. 

P.  myrobolanat  which  is  named  Cherry 
Plum,  probably  from  its  colour,  is  a  species 
from  Canada.  It  flowers  very  early,  and 
bears  a  medium-sized  heart-shaped  fruit, 
in  great  abundance  and  of  tolerably  good 
quality,  but  not  equal  to  the  European 
varieties.  [R.  T.] 

PRURIENS.  Causing  an  itching  sensa 
tlon. 

PSALLIOTA.  A  subgenus  of  Agcmeiu, 
belonging  to  the  series  with  purple-black 
spores,  amongst  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  ring,  which  adheres  to 
the  stem.  It  contains  many  of  our  best 
esculent  FungU  especially  Agaricua  eam- 
pestria  and  the  allied  mushrooms.  Though 
capable  of  enduring  cold,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies flourish  where  the  temperature  is 
high,  provided  there  is  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  air.  [H.  J.  B.] 

P8AMMA  A  gentu  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  ArundinetBt  described  by 
Stendel  under  Calanuigrogtie,  and  by  other 
authors  under  Ammophila.  It  Is  the  well- 
known  Bent-grass  of  the  sandhills  near 
the  sea-shores  of  Britain.  [D.  M.j 

PSAMMISIA  The  species  of  this  genus 
of  ViieeiniaeecB  are  American  shrubs  with 
large  leathery  ribbed  leaves,  and  axillary 
inflorescence  in  the  form  of  stout  corymb- 
like racemes,  the  pedicels  of  which  are 
thickened  in  the  upper  part,  jointed,  and 
provided  with  a  small  scale-like  bract. 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  leathery  and  cup- 
shaped  ;  the  corolla  tubular ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  anthers  attached  at  the  back  to 
the  filaments.  P.  Hookeriana  is  In  cultlvar 
tion  under  the  name  of  Thibaudia  picAtn- 
diensia.  Most  authors  consider  the  species 
of  the  present  genus  to  form  part  of  the 
genus  Thibaudia.  The  name  is  derived 
fe>m  Psamrais,  King  of  Egypt  I  CM.  T.  M.] 

PSEUDANTHUS.    A  name  which  has 


been  applied  both  to  a  genus  of  Amaran- 
thaeece,  and  to  one  of  Euphorbiacete. 

PSEUDATHTRIXJM.  A  name  proposed 
for  Polypodium  alpestre  on  account  nf  its 
close  resemblance  to  the  Athyrium  or  Lady 
Feni.  [T.  M.] 

PSBUDEPIDENDRUM  spectoMIe.  A  Cen- 
tral American  orchid,  erected  into  a  genus 
by  Relchenbach,  but  afterwards  abandoned 
and  now  called  Epidendrum  psBudepiden- 
drum  by  the  same  author.  The  genus  was 
characterised  by  having  two-edged  some- 
what falcate  pollen-masses,  the  two  outer 
much  larger  than  the  two  inner,  with  a 
deeply  three-toothed  caudlcle  turned  back 
upon  them.  It  is  a  tall  erect-stemmed  plant, 
with  sheathed  leaves,  and  a  panicle  bearing 
a  very  few  large  green  flowers  with  a  scar- 
let lip.  [A  8.] 

PSEUDERI0P8IS.  One  of  the  many 
genera  of  orchids  proposed  and  afterwards 
abandoned  by  Relchenbach.  The  sole  spe- 
cies referred  to  it  is  a  British  Guiana  plant, 
which  is  now  said  to  be  identical  with 
BriopsU  biloba  of  Llndley.  [A.  8.] 

PSEUDIOSMA  The  name  applied  to  a 
small  tree,  native  of  Cochin  China,  and  , 
forming  a  genus  of  Xantkoxylacea:.  The  \ 
leaves  are  alternate,  entire;  the  flowers 
yellow,  in  terminal  panicles.  Sepals  five, 
spreading ;  petals  five,  larger  than  the 
sepals ;  anthers  five,  sesaile ;  ovary  flve- 
lobed,  girt  by  a  thick  disk ;  style  as  long  as 
the  anthers  ;  stigma  simple;  follicles  Ave, 
stalked,  one-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PSEUDO.  In  Greek  compounds  »  spu- 
rious. 

PSEUDOBULB.  A  stem  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bulb,  but  not  its  structure, 
seen  In  the  thickened  above-ground  stem  of 
many  orchids. 

PSEUDOCENTRUM  maerottaehyum^  A 
Peruvian  terrestrial  orchid,  forming  a 
genus  allied  to  Pelexia  In  Neottea;  but 
nothing  is  at  present  known  of  It  except 
the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a  dense 
Cylindrical  spike,  and  have  the  front  sepal 
small  lanceolate  and  spreading,  and  the 
two  lateral  ones  large  triangular  and  ex- 
cessively produced  at  their  base,  forming 
a  long  curved  sheath,  within  which  lies  the 
sessile  hastate  three-lobed  lip,  the  middle 
lobe  of  whloJi  is  as  long  as  the  sheath, 
narrow  and  channelled.  [A  S.] 

PSEUDOCOSTATB.  Having  the  cur- 
ved and  external  veins,  both  or  either,  In  a 
reticulated  leaf,  confluent  into  a  line  paral- 
lel with  the  margin,  as  in  many  MyrtacecB. 

PSETTDOCOTYLEDONEuB.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  higher  cryptogams, 
from  a  notion  that  there  is  some  analogy 
between  the  results  of  germination  and 
cotyledons.  It  is  essential  to  cotyledons 
that  they  should  exist  In  the  embryo  ready 
formed.  False  cotyledons  must  be  after^ 
growths  on  the  axis,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
organs  in  question  are  of  such  a  different 
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character  that  the  zuune  Is  wholly  inappli- 
cable. [M.  J.  B.] 

PSEUDO-GYRATE.  Falsely  ringed ;  when 
an  elastic  ring  is  confined  to  the  vertex  of 
the  spore-cases  ot  Perns. 

PSEUDO-HYMENIUM.  A  covering  of 
sporidia  resembling  the  hymenlum  of  fun- 

e^s. 

PSEUDO-MONOOOTYLEDONOUa  Hav- 
ing two  or  more  cotyledons  consolidated 
into  a  single  mass,  as  in  the  Uorse^Jhest- 
nut. 

PSiEUDOPARASITES.  False  parasites, 
InrEudJn^  tbo<e  plants  which  only  attack 
dead  t[sEu?B,  as  many  Fungi.  Such  plants 
ar^  rfleudD-par^Uic,  See  Epiphytes. 

reEriX>PEEIDTUM,  PSEUDO-PERI- 
TH  EC  I TM .  A  ci  tvering  of  sporidia,  resem- 

PSE  t  DO'  P  r  R  K  NIUM.  The  peritheclum 

P&EV  DOStX>  n  DUM.  A  genus  of  Liliacea 
SOlUctlineA  caSJiMi  Nothoscordwn ^  diflfering 
Ironi  AUimn  [n  having  the  style  terminal, 
not  eontalned  In  a  central  canal,  and  the 
□Tulefl  nrvtral  in  each  celL  [J.  T.  S.] 

PaEPDO-STROMA.  The  receptacle  or 
peri  Lhei-1  mu  af  certain  fungals. 

P3IAPIA.  A  i^enus  of  Composita  of  the 
CHhp  Ast'TTfyiiiPce^  consisting  of  a  small 
nutitljcr  at  svm-Ws,  natives  of  Mauritius  or 
flf  M&Jasn^cur,  nil  shrubby  and  mostly 
gluEtnous,  with  ill temate  coarsely  toothed 
nr  entire  lertvei^  and  small  flower-heads 
in  cunip4}und  corymbs.  The  involucral 
htuftM  are  iinbrJcate,  and  the  ray-florets 
ll^ulAte  and  numerous,  but  usually  so  small 
as  to  inalte  the  htad  appear  discoid.  The 
FA^iqitis  CMtisJpts  of  simple  bristles.  P. 
fflHiininta  H  ftvijtiumtly  cultivated  in  Con- 
tinental botanic  gardens. 

PSII>lU>r.    A  most  extensive   but  ex- 
clufilvetr  tr"iJ5!:;i;  American  genus  of  Ifyr- 
tacea^  miii>\^t\ag  of  trees  or  shrubs  with 
or  pofiJ  te  ent  I  re  feather- veined  leaves,  and 
lar^ft  white  flnwifrs,  growing  either  singly 
or  a  f»w  to^th<*r  on  axilhiry  stalks,  and 
~ — « — « — -— *ir  rierries  crowned  with  the 
>  cAlyxIobes.  and  contain- 
-  ■  M  hard  kidney  orhorse- 
nestiing  in  pulp.    The 
■:■  ■  g-8haped  calyx,  with  the 
"L-tiDg  with  the  ovary,  and 
ffirt  entire  and  closed  in  the 
•gth  coming  off  entire  or 
^vo  or  rarely  four   lobes ; 
^ec  petals;  numerous  sta- 
*Q  ^r  more  celled  ovary  with 
4  each  cell, 
tlj^  Ooara  tree,  produces 
fruits  of  tropical 
tiee,  seldom  more 
f'ft  in  height,  and 
Hanchlets;  egg- 
Mtalked  leaves, 
underneath,  and 
very  prominent ; 
i  bearing  one  or 
-f  -  — 


three  flowers,  each  about  au  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Several  varieties  of  this  species 
are  known,  the  two  most  common,  distin- 
gaished  by  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  being 
sometimes  described  as  distinct  species. 
They  are :  1,  pomiferuntt  with  a  round 
apple-shaped  fruit ;  and  2,  pyn/erum,  with 
pear-shaped  fruit.  Both  are  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
from  whence  they  have  been  introduced 
into  and  become  naturalised  In  India  and 
other  Eastern  countries;  and  they  also 
flourish  and  produce  very  good  fruit  in 
hothouses  In  this  country.  Their  fruits 
have  a  thin  bright-yellow  rind,  and  are 
filled  with  a  pulpy  yellowish  or  red  fiesh, 
which  has  a  pleasantly  acid-sweet  flavour ; 
but  the  pear-shaped  variety  is  sweeter  and 
more  agreeable  in  a  raw  state  than  the 
apple-shaped,  though  both  make  a  very 
good  jelly  or  preserve.  Ouavas  are  of  too 
perishable  a  nature  to  permit  of  their 
being  brought  to  this  country  in  their 
natural  state;  but  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  guava-jelly  and  guava-cheese  are 
brought  by  the  West  India  mail-steamers. 
The  wood  of  the  Guava-tree  has  a  fine 
close  grain,  and  has  been  experimented 
upon  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood  for  en- 
graving purposes ;  but  it  proved  too  soft 
to  stand  the  pressure  of  printing,  especially 
when  engraved  with  fine  lines. 

P.  CaUleyanum,  the  Purple  6uava,though 
originally  brought  to  Europe  from  China, 
is  most  probably  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  has 
smooth  round  branchlets,  smooth  leathery 
leaves,  and  short  one-flowered  stalks.  The 
fruits— which  are  produced  in  great  abun- 


Ptidiom  Cattleyanum. 

dance,  and  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  common  Guavas  by  their  deep  clare^ 
coloured  pitted  rind— are  fllled  with  a 
juicy  pale  flesh  of  a  very  agreeable  acid- 
sweet  flavour.  [A.  SJ 

PSILOCARYA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Rhynchospcr 
reoi.  The  Inflorescence  is  in  many-flow- 
ered spikelets ;  scales  all  fertile,  imbricated 
on  every  side,  membranaceous  or  papery; 
stamens  two,  with  long  persistent  flla- 
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mentg ;  styles  cleft  In  two.  Stendel  de- 
scribes thirteen  species,  whicli  are  all  Ame- 
rican. [D.  M.] 

PSILOS.    In  Greek  compounds  =  thin. 

PSILOTUM.  A  genus  of  clubmosses 
with  a  three-^ded  stem,  three-celled  axil- 
lary capsules,  and  small   bristle-pointed 

,  leaves.  The  stem  Is  erect  and  dichotomous. 

i  The  only  species,  P.  triquetrum,  grows  on 

I  the  trunks  of  trees  In  tropical  or  equable 
climates,  and  extends  through  Brazil  and 

I  Central  America  to  the  Southern  United 
States.  It  bears  cultivation  well,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  hothouses.  The  spores 
burst  when  placed  in  water,  and  emit  a 
cloud  of  microscopic  particles,  pi.  J.  B.J 

.  PSILT7RUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  BottboelUcB.  The  inflores- 
cence is  in  rounded  slender  spikes ;  spike- 
lets  two-flowered,  the  lowest  flower  sessile 
and  hermaphrodite,  the  upper  stalked  and 
minute;  glume  one,  very  small,  oval,  and 
membranous ;  pales  two,  membranaceous, 
the  lowest  one-nerved  with  a  short  awn 
at  the  point,  the  upper  a  little  longer,  and 
two-keeled ;  stamen  one ;  stigmas  two.  .Only 
one  species  is  described,  P.  nardoides, 
which  is  an  annual  grass,  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  [D.  M.] 

PSOPHOCARPUa  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
nosa,  founded  upon  an  East  Indian  and 
Mauritius  plant  previously  referred  to 
DoHchos,  and  two  others  from  Western 
Africa  have  since  been  added  to  it.  They 
are  tuberous-rooted  herbs, with  herbaceous 
twining  stems,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  nt- 
cemes  with  a  few  flowers  at  the  end.  These 
have  an  unequally  two-lipped  calyx,  with 
the  upper  lip  two-lobed  and  rather  larger 
than  the  lower,  which  is  three-parted;  a 
papilionaceous  coroUa,  with  a  roundish  re- 
flexed  upper  petal  spurred  at  the  base  but 
destitute  of  callosities ;  and  ten  stamens, 
nine  of  which  are  united  and  one  fi-ee. 
The  pods  are  furnished  with  four  thin 
longitudinal  wings  at  the  angles,  and  con- 
tain from  four  to  eight  roundish  seeds.  P. 
Utragcmoldtmay  also  called  DolichoB  tetrago- 
nolobus,  is  grown  in  India  for  the  sake  of 
Its  eatable  seeds.  [A.  B.] 

PSORALEA.  A  very  large  and  most  ex- 
tensively dispersed  genus  of  Leguminoace, 
consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  species, 
spread  over  most  parts  of  the  American 
continent,  and  also  found  in  great  abun- 
dance at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  more  spa- 
ringly in  Australia,  and  still  more  so  in 
Asia.  The  genus  is  named  from  the  Greek 
word  paoraleost  'scurfy,'  in  reference  to  the 
plants  belonging  to  it  being  for  the  most 
part  sprinkled  all  over  or  roughened  with 
glandular  dots  or  wart-like  points.  They 
are  chiefly  small  shrubs  or  perennial  her- 
baceous plants,  sometimes  with  tuberous 
farinaceous  roots,  and  usually  have  com- 
pound leaves  composed  of  from  three  to 
five  leaflets  with  the  stipules  adhering  to 
the  Btalk.though  occasionally  the  leaves  are 
simple ;  and  their  blue  white  or  purple  flow- 
ers are  borne  in  short  spikes  or  racemes.  The 


•alyx  is  flve-cleft  and  persistent,  the  tube 
covered  with  glands,  and  the  lowest  lobe 
longer  than  the  others ;  and  nine  of  the 
ten  stamens  are  joined  together,  the  tenth 
being  generally  free  but  sometimes  joined 
to  the  others  at  the  bottom,  and  the  five 
alternate  anthers  often  imperfect.  The 
one-seeded  pods  are  seldom  longer  than 
the  calyx,  thick  and  often  wrinkled,  and 
de  not  split  open  at  maturity. 

P.  eorylifolia  is  an  East  Indian  erect  her- 
baceous plant  growing  about  two  feet  in 
height,  having  simple  egg-shaped  leaves, 
slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  pale  ' 
bluish  flowers  in  dense  short  spike-like  > 
racemes  on  long  axillary  stalks.   The  pods,  j 
which  are  very  small,  flat  and  oval  or  kid-  ' 
ney-shaped,  have  an  aromatic  taste,  and 
are  employed  medicinally  by  the  native  , 
doctors  In  India ;  they  also  yield  an  oil,  ; 
and  under  the  name  of  Bawchan-seeds  have  ' 
been  sent  to  this  country  for  pressing.         ! 

P.  eseuienta  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  I 
Missouri,  and  other  parts  of  North-west  i 
America,  where  its  tuberous  roots,  known  < 
as  Indian  or  Prairie  turnips  (Pom me 
Blanche  or  Pomme  de  Prairie),  form  a  great  j 
part  of  the  food  of  the  indigenous  popu-  i 
lation,  but  when  boiled  are  rather  Insipid.  I 
It  is  a  hairy  herbaceous  plant  about  a  foot  | 
high,  with  leaves  composed  of  five  leaflets  i 
disposed  in  a  palmate  manner,  and  round-  ; 
Isb  heads  of  blue  flowers. 

In  Chili  the  leaves  of  P,0fZanduto«a,  there 
called  Culen,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tea  under  the  name  of  Jesuit's  Tea ;  but 
their  infusion  is  not  very  aromatic,  and 
appears  to  be  valued  more  for  its  medicinal 
properties  than  as  an  agreeable  beverage, 
being  a  powerful  vermifuge  and  likewise  a 
stomachic ;  they  are  also  used  by  the  Chi- 
lians for  making  poultices  to  apply  to 
wounds,  and  an  infusion  of  the  root  is 
emetic  and  purgative.  The  plant  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Mauritius,  and  has 
there  lately  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  re- 
medy for  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
It  forms  a  dwarfish  shrub,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  long-stalked  racemes  of  striped 
bluish  and  white  flowers.  [A.  S.j 

P8YCHINB.  A  genus  of  OrucifercB,  from 
Mediterranean  Africa,  containing  a  hispid 
annual,  with  oblong  toothed  leaves,  those 
of  the  stem  amplexlcaul,  and  racemes  of 
white  violet-veined  flowers  opposite  the 
leaves,  with  leaf-like  bracts.  The  pod  is 
triangular,  laterally  compressed,  with  a 
very  narrow  septum  and  a  beak  formed  by 
the  persistent  style,  which  is  four-sided  at 
the  base,  and  filiform  at  the  tip ;  valves 
keeled,  winged  at  the  apex ;  seeds  nume- 
rous, with  folded  cotyledons.       [J.  T.  S.] 

PSYCHOTRIA.  The  etymology  of  this 
name  is  somewhat  obscure  :  the  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  it  is  derived  from 
Greek  psychet  'the  soul,'  *  life,'  in  allusion 
to  the  active  properties  possessed  by  some 
of  tbe  species.  Botanically  it  is  applied  to 
a  genus  of  CinchonacecB,  consisting  of 
shrubs  found  in  tropical  countries,  espe- 
cially in  America.  The  more  important 
characters  of  the  genus  are :  a  nearly  entire 


'  or  slightly  flre^ootbed  calyx  limb :  a  foii- 
,  I  nel-flhiiped  corolla  with  a  regular  tube,  and 
'    a  spreading  or  reflected  flve-lobed  limb ; 
!    Ore  stamens,  concealed  witbtn  tbe  corolla 
I  or  slightly  proCmding;  and  a  fleshy  fruit 
,  I  Burmoanted  by  the  calyx,  and  haTing  two 
smooth  or  ribbed  stones.    The  flowers  are 
mostly  in  terminal  panicles.    Several  spe- 
cies are  in  cult! ration ;  the  flowers  of  most 
of  them  are  white  or  yellowish,  and  of  no 
great  beauty.    One  is  said  to  grow  upon 
trees  as  an  epiphyte.    Emetic  properties 
are  assigned  to  the  roots  of  some  of  the 
species,  especially  to  those  of  P  emetieti,  a 
Peruvian  plant,  which  furnishes  what  is 
called  Striated  Ipecacuanha,  a  substance 
less  valuable  than  the  true  ipecacuanha. 
The  roots  of  P.  tinetorta  and  P.  nUphurea 
have  been  used  as  dyes.  [M^  T.  M.] 

PT^ROXYLON  wtils^  a  small  timber 
tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,i8  the  only  plant  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  of  Sapindaeeee.  It  has 
pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  five  or  seven 
pairs  of  thick  unequal-sided  entire  leaflets, 
with  or  without  a  terminal  one ;  and  axil- 
lary bunches  of  flowers,  which  are  nni- 
sexual  by  abortion,  and  have  a  calyx  of 
four  sepals,  four  petals  without  appendages, 
four  free  smooth  stamens,  and  a  two-celled 
flattened  ovary,  bearing  two  distinct  or 
united  styles,  and  two  rotmd-headed  stig- 
mas ;  and  its  ripe  fruit  contains  two  winged 
seeds,  one  in  each  celL  The  timber  of 
PtceroxyUm  is  handsome,  durable,  and  takes 
a  good  polish,  and  is  used  at  the  Cape  for 
making  articles  of  furniture  and  agricul- 
tural utensils.  It  is  called  Niesbout  or 
Sneezewood  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  from 
Its  possessing  the  property  of  causing  the 
sawyers  to  sneeze  violently  when  employed 
upon  it.  On  account  of  its  not  being 
much  affected  by  moisture,  it  is  used 
for  mill-work  and  bridges;  and  it  is  said  to 
bum  readily,  even  when  green.      [A.  8.] 

PTARMICA.  A  genus  proposed  for  the 
Achillea  PUirmica^  and  some  other  large- 
flowered  chiefly  alpine  species,  which  differ 
from  the  others  in  some  very  trifling  cha- 
racters. 

PTELB  A.  The  Greek  name  for  the  elm, 
and  applied  by  Llnnasus  to  a  genus  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Asia,  and  included  in  XanOuay- 
laceoB.  It  may  be  briefly  characterised  by 
its  monoBclous  flowers,  which  have  a  four 
to  five-parted  calyx,  four  to  five  petals, 
and  in  the  male  flowers  as  many  stamens ; 
In  the  female  flowers,  the  two  to  three- 
celled  ovary  is  placed  on  a  short  stalk. 
The  fruit  Is  turgid  in  the  centre,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  membranous  wing, 
like  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  elm. 

P.  trifoUata,  the  Shrubby  Trefoil  of  North 
America,  is  frequently  grown  in  shrub- 
beries in  this  country.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
rich  green  colour,  with  three  unequal  leaf- 
lets. In  autumn  these  leaves  assume  a 
fine  yellow  tinge.  The  flowers  are  greenish, 
arranged  In  corymbs  less  conspicuous  than 
the  curious  winged  fruits,  which  ripen  in 


;  October.     In   Canada  tbe    young  greeo 

shoou  are  used  as  an  anthelmintic  In  the 

form  of  infusion.    The  fruits  are  bitter  and 

:  aromatic,  and  have  been  used  as  a  snbsti- 

I  tnte  for  hops.  PL  T.  MJ 

I     PTERANDRA.  AgenvmotMalpighiacem, 

consisting  of  tropical  American  shrubs, 

I  with  large  stipules  in  the  axlis   of  tbe 

,  leaves.    Flowers  pink,  variously  di^>osed 

towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  their 

stalks  jointed  and  provided  with  two  smaU 

bracts,  flve-parted ;  petals  nearly  regular, 

stamens  ten,  all  fertile,  one  or  sometimes 

both  sides  of  the  anthers  expanded  into  a 

crest-like  appendage— whence  the  name  of 

the  genus ;  ovaries  three,  slightly  adhe^ 

ent ;  styles  three.  tM.  T.  M.] 

PTERIDOGRAPHIA.  That  part  of  Bo- 
tany which  treats  of  Ferns. 

PTERIDOPHYLLUM.  A  genns  of  Fm- 
mariaeeo!,  comprising  a  stemleas  herb  from 
Japan,  with  a  thick  pnemorse  rhizome,  pee- 
tinate-plnnatisect  stalked  leaves  withsc^ 
petioles  and  numerous  linear-oblong  sub- 
falcate  segments  (the  terminal  one  three- 
lobed),  and:  racemose  flowers.  Calyx  two- 
sei)aled,  deciduous ;  petals  four,  the  two 
outer  ones  folded,  the  inner  plain ;  sta- 
mens four;  ovary  orbicular,  compressed, 
one-celled ;  style  filiform,  with  a  capitate 
two-lobed  stigma.  [J.  T.  8J 

PTERIS.  A  genns  of  polypodlaceons 
ferns  typical  of  the  Pteridem.  It  Is  known 
by  having  linear  marginal  sori,  on  a  con- 
tinuous linear  receptacle,  and  covered  by 
a  membranaceous  indusiura  of  the  same 
form,  combined  with  free  veins.  The 
plants  var>'  greatly  in  size  and  form,  some 
having  pedate  and  others  decompound 
fronds  ;  and  they  are  distributed  over  tbe 
temperate  and  tropical  regions,  though 
most  plentiful  in  the  latter.  In  the  true 
species  the  vernation  is  terminal ;  bat  in 
P.  aquiliiM,  the  Common  Bracken,  not 
only  Is  the  vernation  lateral,  but  tbe 
Induslum  is  double ;  that  Is  to  say,  the 
spore-cases  He  between  two— au  inner 
and  an  outer  membrane.  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  species  will  have  to 
be  eventually  removed.  See  P.£8iA. 
The  Bracken  is  the  badge  of  the  Robert- 
sons. [T.  IL] 

PTERIS.  InGreekoompoundssnawlng 
or  membranous  expansion. 

PTER0CARPTJ8.  With  the  exception  of 
one  South  African  species,  this  genus  of 
Leffumin&ga  is  confined  within  the  tropics, 
but  has  representatives  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  fifteen  described  species 
are  all  trees,  frequently  of  large  size.rsnd 
have  alternate  pinnate  leaves  with  alter- 
nate or  irregularly  opposite  leaflets,  and 
simple  racemes  or  loose  panicles  of  showy 
yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  flve-toothed 
somewhat  two-lipped  calyx  narrowed  or 
top-shaped  at  the  base,  anda  papilionaceous 
corolla  with  glabrous  petals,  and  contain 
ten  stamens  united  Into  a  sheath,  which  Is 
split  on  the  upper  or  both  sides  (some- 
times nine  are  united  and  one  free),  and  an 
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ovary  with  from  two  to  six  ovules.  The 
pods  are  flat,  nearly  round  or  oVal,  and 
somewhat  one-sided— usually  thick  and 
hard  in  the  middle  or  seed- bearing  part, 
but  more  or  less  attenuated  into  a  thin 
Winer  at  the  edges  all  round :  and  they  con- 
tain from  one  to  three  seeds  separated  by 
thki  woody  partitions. 

Gum  Kino  Is  obtained  from  trees  of  this 
genus :  in  India  from  P.  Maraupium,  and 
In  Africa  from  P.  ertnacetu.  Both  these 
species  are  large  trees,  affording  valuable 
hard  timber ;  that  of  the  former  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  India  In  the  manufacture 
of  cotton-gins,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
known  In  Western  Africa  as  Rosewood. 
Kino  is  obtained  by  making  Y-shaped  in- 
cisions in  the  bark,  from  which  the  juice 
exudes  and  hardens  into  a  brittle  mass, 
easily  broken  into  little  angular  shining 
fragments  of  a  bright  ruby  colour.  It  Is 
highly  astringent,  and  Is  used  medicinally 
In  diarrhcea,  &c.,  and  In  India  for  dyeing 
and  tanning.  Another  species,  P.  aanta- 
Kmis,  yields  the  deep  red  dyewood  known 
as  Red  Saunders,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  annually  exported  from  India.  [A.S.J 

PTEROOARYA.  A  small  genus  of  Jtiff- 
hmdaceoe,  containing  Caucasian,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  species,  all  of  them  trees  with 
pinnate  leaves  composed  of  about  a  dozen 
pairs  of  leaflets.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
two- winged  indehiscent  fruits.       [A.  S.3 

PTEROCEPHALUa  A  genus  of  Dipsor 
eaeecB,  founded  on  the  ScaMosa  plumoaa  and 
some  others  from  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, in  which  the  calyx  when  in  fruit  is 
converted  into  a  pappus  of  numerous  soft 
feathery  bristles. 

PTER0C0CCT7S.  A  genus  of  Poly gona- 
eeee,  from  Southern  Russia  and  Siberia, 
distinguished  from  CkiUigonum  and  Colli- 
pJiym  by  having  the  four-angled  nut  with 
each  angle  produced  into  a  double  papery 
or  leathery  wing,  and  by  being  smooth 
between  the  wings.  They  are  leafless 
shrubs,  with  articulated  branches,  ochre- 
ate  stipules,  and  flowers  with  a  flve-parted 
coloured  perianth.  P.  aphylliis,  or  Calligo- 
num  PaUagia,  has  suborbicular  toothed 
wings  to  the  fruit,  and  reddish  flowers. 
The  roots  when  pounded  are  said  to 
furnish  a  mucilaginous  edible  substance 
resembling  gum  tragacanth.       [J .  T.  S.] 

FTERODISCIJS  apedonu,  the  only 
known  representative  of  this  genus  of 
PedaliacecBt  Is  an  herbaceous  plant  with 
tuberous  roots,  confined  to  Southern 
Africa,  and  now  an  Inmate  of  our  gar- 
dens. The  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong 
sinuato-dentate,  the  flowers  axillary  and 
of  a  purple  colour,  which  renders  them 
very  ornamental.  The  calyx  is  small  and 
five-cleft,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  with 
a  flve-lobed  border ;  the  stamens  are 
four,  the  sttfirma  bilabiate,  and  the  fruit  an 
Indehiscent  capsule,  round,  compressed, 
with  two  broad  wings  at  the  edge,  small 
tubercules  at  the  surface,  and  two  or  ap- 
parently six- celled,  two  of  the  cells  con- 
taining isolated  pendulous  seeds.  [B.  SJ 


PTER0GL0SSI8.  The  name  of  a  Chilian 
perennial  constituting  a  genus  of  Serophu- 
lariaceoe.  The  stems  are  numerous,  slender, 
branched ;  leaves  plnnately  divided  ;  flow- 
er-8talks  axillary  in  loose  panicles ;  calyx 
tubular,  ten-nerved ;  corollafunnel-shaped, 
contracted  below,  dilated  above,  the  limb 
unequally  flve-lobed  and  somewhat  two- 
lipped;  stamens  four,  filaments  dilated; 
anthers  notched  at  the  top,  and  opening 
by  a  chink  at  tlie  notch  ;  ovary  on  a  short 
stalk  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  fleshy 
lol)ed  disk;  the  style  dilated  at  Its  upper 
portion  and  the  stigma  notched,  with  a 
viscid  gland  In  the  notch,  keeled  on  the 
upper,  flat  on  the  lower  surface,  the  mar- 
gins dilated  Into  broad  membranaceous 
wings  that  overlap  the  two  lower  stamens ; 
capsule  two-valved,  concealed  by  the  persis- 
tent calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PTEROPHYLLA.  A  genus  of  Cunonia- 
cue,  forming  a  tree  from  the  Moluccas, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  erect 
aggregated  spike-like  racemes.  Calyx 
four-clef t,  deciduous ;  petals  four;  stamens 
eight ;  ovary  woolly,  two-celled ;  style  very 
short,  incurved.  [J.  T.  8.j 

PTEROPODIUM.  A  doubtful  genus  of 
BignoniaeecB,  probably  Identical  with  Ja- 
caranda,  consisting  of  two  South  American 
species,  trees  with  pinnated  or  bipinnated 
leaves,  and  large  panicles  of  purple  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  bell-shaped  or  tubular,  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  stamens  four  In 
number,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth,  the 
■anthers  glabrous ;  fruit  unknown.  [K  S.] 

PTER08PERM0M.  A  genus  of  Stercit^ 
liacetB,  of  the  tribe  SelicterecBt  in  which 
the  ovary  is  borne  on  a  stalk  closely  com- 
bined with  the  stamlnal  column,  and  the 
anthers  are  stipitate  as  In  Heltcteres ;  but 
the  anther-cells  are  linear  and  parallel,  and 
the  capsule  Is  almost  woody,  containing 
numerous  winged  seeds.  There  are  about 
fourteen  species,  tropical  Asiatic  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  more  or  less  of  a  scaly  or  stel- 
late tomentum.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
coriaceous  entire  or  toothed,  and  usually 
very  oblique.  The  flowers  are  on  short 
axillary  peduncles,  usually  large  white  and 
fragrant,  sometimes  attaining  several  inch- 
es In  length,  although  their  beauty  is  dl- 
nilnlshed  by  a  want  of  breadth  and  expan- 
sion. 

PTER08P0RA  A  genus  of  flr^rapes, 
distinguished  by  having  its  calyx  flve- 
parted,  the  corolla  with  a  flve-tootbed 
border,  and  the  seeds  numerous,  small, 
each  with  a  wing-like  membrane.  P.  An- 
dromeda is  the  only  species,  an  annual 
with  flowers  like  Andromeda,  and  the  whole 
plant  dotted  with  viscid  hairs ;  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  Canada.  The  name  Is  Indicative  of 
the  tein^fed  seed,  a  prominent  chara«terls- 
tic  of  the  genus.  [6.  D.] 

PTER0STB6IA  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  PolygonacecB  and  tribe  Eriogoneae, 
In  which  the  flowers  are  enclosed  in  an  in- 
volucre. It  differs  from  others  in  the  in- 
volucre being  formed  of  two  leaves,  which 
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encloie  one  flower.  Tbere  are  two  known 
•pedes,  both  nstives  uf  Oalifomla— P.  drw 
marioideM  and  P.  macroptera.  The  first  ia 
a  smooth  trailinflr  much-branched  annual 
herb,  with  opposite  stalked  leaves  having 
rounded  or  bilobed  blades,  and  small  in- 
Tolncres  single  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
their  margins  crested  with  slender  teeth. 
In  P.  maeroptera  the  involncral  leaves  en- 
large as  the  fruit  ripens,  so  that  wben 
mature  they  are  half  an  inch  across.  In 
both  the  involucral  leaves  are  formed  like 
the  valves  of  an  oyster-shelL    [A.  A.  B.] 

PTER08TTRAX  The  name  applied  to 
a  Japanese  shrub,  constituting  a  genua  of 
Styracaeea.  The  shrub  is  covered  with 
stellate  hairs,  has  sharply  serrated  ovate 
leaves,  and  bears  axillary  and  terminal 
panicles  of  flowers.  The  tube  of  the  calyx 
is  adherent  for  a  short  distance  to  the 
ovary;  the  stamens  are  ten,  flve  longer 
than  the  rest,  ail  partially  united  below 
into  a  tube ;  the  ovary  contains  numerous 
ovules,  arranged  in  two  rows ;  the  style 
being  awl-shaped,  jointed  above  the  base, 
and  the  stigma  somewhat  flve-lobed.  Fruit 
dry,  somewhat  woody,  partially  adherent 
to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  limb  of  which 
is  expanded,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  flve 
wings  to  the  fruit,  whence  the  name  of  the 
genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PTEROZONITTM.  A  genua  of  ferns  be- 
longing to  the  Oymnogrammeat  iuid  sepa- 
rated indeed  from  Oymnogramma  itself, 
where  some  botanists  still  retain  it.  The 
only  species,  P.  renifarme,  a  Squth  Ameri- 
can species,  of  dwarf  stature,  with  simple 
reniform  coriaceous  fronds,  has  the  sort 


Pterofoniam  reoiforme. 

placed  In  so  remarkable  a  position,  that 
It  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  distinct 
genus.  The  sori  are  linear,  and  radlato- 
furcate,  but  laterally  approximate,  so  that 
they  soon  become  confluent  into  a  broad 
horseshoe-shaped  band  on  the  back  of  the 
reniform  frond.  This  confluence  of  the 
contiguous  Imes  of  spore-cases  indicates 
a  considerable  approach  towards  the  struc- 
ture of  Piatyloma,  [T.  MJ 

PTERYGIUM.  AnywIngormembranooB 
expansion  of  seeds. 


PTKRYGODIUSL  A  genua  of  Gve  or- 
chids, small  terrestrial  leafy  phmts,  with 
sheathing-baaed  leaves,  and  solitary  or 
racemose  pale-yellow  or  greenish  flowers, 
which  have  their  upper  sepal  agglutinated 
to  the  petals  and  forming  a  hood,  whence 
one  species  is  called  Monk's  Ck>wL  The 
two  lateral  sepals  are  free  and  spreading ; 
and  the  lip  adnateto  the  face  of  Uie  column, 
and  fumiahed  with  a  Uu-ge  tongue-formed 
appendage  at  its  base.  [A.  &] 

PTERY60TA.  A  name  nnder  which  it 
is  proposed  to  separate  SlareuHa  aJata  from 
the  rest  of  the  genus  on  account  of  its 
winged  seeds.  It  is  an  East  Indian  tree, 
of  which  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  narcotic 

PTILOTA.  A  beautiful  genus  of  roae- 
spored  Atgm  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Ceramiaeeee,  and  distinguished  by  their 
compressed  inarticulate  frond,  which  is  re- 
peatedly pinnate.  P.  plumota  is  confined 
to  our  northern  coast,  growing  constantly 
on  Laminaria  digitata.  P.  sericea  is  more 
finely  divided,  and  is  common  on  our 
coasts,  growing  on  rocks,  and  occasionally 
on  Fiicus  serrtUtu.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
often  used  for  making  up  seaweed  pic- 
tures. A  species  which  occurs  at  the 
Cape  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Alo<Bt 
and  there  are  other  southern  species.  The 
genus  does  not  apparently  occur  on  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.       [M.  J.  B.] 

PTI  LOTUS.  A  genus  of  ATitaranfAocMB, 
consisting  of  glabrous  annuals  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Moluccas,  with  narrow  al- 
ternate leaves,  and  terminal  beads  of 
fiowers  with  shining  scarlous  bracts ;  peri- 
gone  of  five  sepals,  with  three  bracts  at 
the  base ;  stamens  five,  united  at  the  base, 
without  Intermediate  stamlnodes;  anthers 
two-celled ;  utricle  indehlscent  one-seeded, 
enclosed  In  the  woolly  sepals.     {J,  T.  S.] 

PTISAN.  A  medicated  drink  prepared 
from  the  fiowers  of  Malva  sylvestria, 

PTYCHODE.  An  internal  membrane 
overlying  the  external  skin  of  a  cell  inter- 
nally ;  the  protoplasm. 

PTYCHOMERIA.  A  genus  of  Burman- 
niacea  consisting  of  six  or  seven  small 
slender  leafless  annuals  from  tropical  Bra- 
zil and  Guiana.  They  are  allied  to  Dictyo- 
stegia,  but  remarkable  for  the  long  slender 
tube  of  the  perianth.  Its  three  outer  lobes 
being  more  or  less  three-cleft,  whilst  the 
three  inner  ones  are  very  small  or  entirely 
deficient. 

PTTCH0TI8.  A  small  genus  of  annual 
or  biennial  plants  belonging  to  the  Umbel- 
li/ercB,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  India.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  compound  umbels  of  white  flowers 
being  surrounded  by  a  few-leaved  invo- 
lucre, by  the  margin  of  the  calyx  being 
flve-toothed,  and  the  petals  notched  or  slit 
at  the  apex,  with  a  long  inflexed  point 
proceeding  from  the  sinus  and  cohering 
with  the  middle  vein;  and  by  the  two 
halves  of  the  rough  laterally  compressed 
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fruit,  having  each  five  equai  thread-like 
ribs  with  single  vltta9  between  them.  All 
tbe  species  hare  the  atem-leayes  more  or 
less  minutely  cut  into  numerous  hair-like 
Be^ments. 

P.Ajowan  is  a  small  plant,with  erect  fork- 
ing stems,  and  very  few  leaves,  the  lower 
of  which  are  cut  into  numerous  narrow 
segments  and  the  upper  are  simply  pin- 
nate ;  and  produces  umbels  composed  of 
from  seven  to  nine  rays  surrounded  by  an 
Involucre  of  narrow  entire  leaflets.  It  is 
very  much  cultivated  during  the  cold  sea- 
son in  Bengal,  where  it  is  called  AJowan 
or  Ajouan,  or  Javanee,  and  valued  for 
its  aromatic  fruits,  which  are  commonly 
used  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes. 
They  are  very  small,  somewhat  like  cara- 
ways, rough  on  the  surface  and  strongly 
ribbed,  and  remarkable  for  their  strong 
odour  of  thyme.  [A.  a] 

PUBBRA  (iStas).  The  period  In  the  dura- 
tion of  a  fruit  succeeding  to  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  ovules. 

PUBLIC-HOUSE  PLANT.  Asarumeuro- 
pcBum. 

PTJOCISIA.  An  Important  genus  of  co- 
nlomycetoRs  Fungi,  and  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  Puecintarf.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  uniseptate  stipitate  protospores, 
which  are  not  bound  together  by  gelatine. 
The  species  are  all  parasitic,  growing  on 
the  different  parts  of  phaenogams,  and  in 
a  few  rare  instances  on  cryptogams.  The 
mycelia  creep  amongst  and  penetrate 
the  cells  of  the  mother-plants,  exhaust- 
ing their  juices  and  appropriating  them 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  large  proto- 
spores. The  species  are  therefore  more 
or  less  destructive  to  the  mother-plant, 
unless  where  they  tend  to  repress  over- 
luxuriance.  P.  fframinU,  which  occurs  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world  on  grasses, 
and  especially  on  cereals,  is  the  common 
wheat  mildew,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
diseases  of  wheat,  and  one  for  which  no 
remedy  has  as  yet  been  found.  Were  it 
even  possible  to  devise  any  plan  which 
might  destroy  every  particle  of  wheat 
mildew,  there  would  still  be  afresh  supply 
In  the  fields  from  the  wild  grasses.  Most 
species  of  Pttcctnia,  besides  the  proper 
protospores,  produce  others  which  are 
unicellular,  and  which  are  generally  as- 
signed to  Uredo  or  its  allied  genera.  These, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  are  distinct  from  the 
young  protospores  before  the  septum  is 
formed.  Occasionally  two  distinct  species 
exist  together  on  the  same  plant.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PUOCINT^I.  A  natural  order  of  conlo- 
mycetons  Pimgi,  formerly  restricted  to 
those  parasitic  species  which  have  septate 
protospores,  but  now  extended  to  those 
which  consist  of  a  single  cell,  provided 
there  be  no  true  peridium,  as  In  MsULium. 
In  Xenodochus  and  Aregma  the  septa  are 
numerous  ;  in  Triphragiumm  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  vertical  septum ;  in  the  sections 
Vredinei  and  UstUaginei  they  are  mostly 
unicellular ;  and  in  the  latter  the  mother- 
threads  vanish  at  a  very  early  stage  ol 


growth.  In  Cfyttopua  they  are  chained 
together,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  a  circum- 
stance which  occurs  also  in  the  rose  rust 
referred  to  the  genus  Coleotpcrium.  In  all, 
the  protospores  germinate  either  firom 
some  indifferent  point  by  the  protrusion 
of  the  inner  membrane,  or  from  definite 
points  like  many  pollen-grains.  Some  of 
the  species,  as  mildew  and  smut,  are  cos- 
mopolites, but  one  or  two  genera  have  at 
present  occurred  only  in  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical countries.  Podiaoma  and  Oymno- 
tporangiwn  differ  merely  in  their  abundant 
gelatine.  [M.  J.  B] 

PUOGOON.  The  Blood-root,  Ami^inana 
eanadensU.  — ,  HAIRY.  LUhoaptrmwai 
hirtum.  — ,  HOART.  HthoBptrmum 
eanewens.  — ,  TBLLOW.  HydrattU  eana- 
densis. 

PUCBLAGE.  (Fr.)    Vinea. 

PUCELLE.    (Fr.)    OeOanthua  nfvaUt. 

PUCHA-PAT.  The  Patchouli,  PogotUmcn 
Patehotdy,  used  In  India  as  an  Ingredient 
in  tobacco  for  smoking,  and  for  scenting 
the  hair,  clothes,  Stc 

PUCHIRIH.  A  South  American  name 
for  Sassafras. 

PUClfiRB.  (Fr.)    PlarUago  Pn/Uivm. 

PUCKPIST,  PUOKBALL,  or  BALL- 
FIST.  Evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Ger- 
man word  Bofist,  applied  generally  to  the 
larger  puffballs.  According  to  Withering, 
they  are  sometimes  called  Bunt    [M.  J.  B] 

PUDDING-PIPE  TREE.   C<U9ia  Fistula. 

PUDI&    (Fr.)    Pistacia  TenMnthm. 

PUERARIA.  A  tall  woody  twiner  from 
the  Himalayas,  described  as  constituting 
a  genus  of  Leguminosce  of  the  suborder 
PapilionacecB,  having  the  foliage  and 
flowers  of  Phaaeolece,  with  the  jointed  pod 
of  Hedyaarea.  This  point  has  not,  however, 
as  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and 
it  Is  possible  that  the  genus  may  be  the 
same  as  the  more  recently  established 
NetutarUhus. 

PUETTE.    (Fr.)   Lepidium  rudarale. 

PUFFBALL.    Lycoperdon. 

PUINB.    (Fr.)    Comus  sangiUnea. 

PULAS.  An  Indian  name  for  Butea 
frondosa  and  B.  superba. 

PULICAIRE.    (Fr.)    PtaieartavuJgarig. 

PULIOARIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  OorymbifcrcB 
of  compound  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
conspicuously  rayed,  all  yellow;  the  florets 
of  the  ray  forming  a  single  row,  and  desti- 
tute of  a  pappus ;  and  those  of  the  disk 
furnished  with  a  hairy  pappus,  which  Is 
surrounded  by  a  cup-like  membrane.  P. 
dygentericOf  the  Common  Fleabane,  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  supposed  virtue 
of  its  smoke  when  burnt  in  driving  away 
fleas.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  marshes 
and  by  the  sides  of  rivers  in  England, 
where  it  is  conspicuous  in  autumn  by  its 
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nnmerona  brigtat-yellow  flover-heads,  and 
wrinkled  downy  oblong  leaves.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  one  foot.  P.  tm^ 
gari$  Is  a  much  smaller  plant,  growing  In 
moist  sandy  places,  but  Is  less  frequent  and 
unpretending  In  appearance.      [C.  A.  J.] 

PULLEY-SHAPED.  Circular,  com- 
pressed, contracted  in  the  middle  of  Its 
circumference  so  as  to  resemble  a  pulley ; 
as  the  embryo  of  Oommeiyna  eommtmU. 

PULLIPUITTA.  A  Peruvian  name  for 
Phytelephaa  maeroearpa. 

PULLOM.  An  African  name  for  Bombox 
Ceiba. 

PULL-PIPBa  A  local  North  of  England 
name  for  the  'stems  of  some  of  the  larger 
Equiaeta. 

PULLUa   Black,  with  a  strong  lustre. 

PULMONAIRB.  (Pr.)  Ptdnumaria.  - 
DE  CHJ^NE.  Stieta  ptdmonaeM.  —  DE8 
FRANpAIS.      Hieraceum      pulmonarium. 

—  DESMARAIS.  Gmtiana  Pneunumanthe. 

—  DE  VIRGINIB.    Pulmonaria  virginiea. 

PULMONARI  A.  The  Lungwort :  a  genus 
of  Boraginaeece,  occurring  In  Europe  and 
North  America,  consisting  of  hispid  peren- 
nials, with  creeping  rhizomes,  and  large 
ovate  root-leaves,  often  marked  with  white 
blotches ;  the  stems  short,  with  smaller 
leaves,  and  a  terminal  raceme  of  blue 
flowers,  which  are  red  while  in  bud.  Calyx 
five-sided  tubular  flve-toothed,  bell-shaped 
in  fruit;  corolla  between  funnel-shaped 
and  salver-shaped,  with  an  open  throat 
without  scales;  stamens  included;  nuts 
free,  smooth,  affixed  to  the  receptacle  by 
the  truncate  bases.  Two  species  occur 
in  Britain :  P.  ojffietnalist  with  ovate  root- 
leaves,  probably  an  Introduced  plant ;  and 
P.angiuti/oUa,  with  elliptical  root-leaves 
narrowed  at  the  base,  which  appears  to  be 
wild  In  the  Isle  of  Wight.  [J.  T.  8.] 

The  Pulmonaria  formerly  held  a  place  In 
almost  every  garden,  under  the  country 
name  of  Jerusalem  Cowslip,  its  purple 
flowers  and  spotted  leaves  recommending 
it  to  notice ;  whilst  it  was  held  in  great 
esteem  foritsreputedmedicinal  qualities  In 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  was  hence  called 
Lungwort.  It  is  occasionally  found  in 
woods  and  thickets.  Its  former  use  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs  was  Indicated  to  our 
forefathers  by  the  well-deflned  white  spots 
on  the  leaves  of  the  P.  ojflciiudia.  These 
spots  were  supposed  so  far  to  Imitate 
those  of  the  lungs,  as  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Nature  to  point  out  its  uses, 
especially  in  consumption.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
says  that  •  every  part  of  the  plant  is  mu- 
cilaginous; but  Its  reputation  for  coughs 
arose  not  from  this  circumstance,  but  from 
the  speckled  appearance  of  the  leaves  re- 
sembling the  lungs  I '  The  Lungwort,  how- 
ever, offers  an  interesting  instance  of  a 
plant  which,  though  having  been  used  asa 
remedy  from  the  most  superstitious  mo- 
tives, yet  fortunately  possessed  those  de- 
mulcent qualities,  which  from  their  bene- 
ficial effects  were  confirmation  of  the  belief 
in  a  wrong  theory.  [j.  B.J 


PULP.  The  juicy  tlssne  found  in  tfael 
Interior  of  plants ;  sometimes  applied  tsl 
the  succulent  hymenlnm  of  fung^ 

PULQUE.  The  fermented  juice  of  AgatL  I 
PULSATILLA.     (Fr.)     Anemone  PvJ»\ 
fttlo,  sometimes  called  PulaatOla  vtUgarit. 

PULSE.  A  common  name  for  the  seeds  H 
of  many  cultivated  LegHminostB,  such  as  I 
pea^  beans,  Ac. 

PULTBN.fiA.  A  genus  of  Legtaitinoaa  I 
of  the  BuhoMer  PapilicnaeetB  and  tribe  Po-  ti 
dalyriete,  consisting  of  Auatralian  sbmbs, 
with  alternate  entire  or  two-lobed  small 
sessile  leaves,  small  brown  stipules,  and 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  flowers  in  ter- 
minal heads  or  in  the  npper  axils,  always 
surrounded  by  small  brown  or  scarious 
bracts.  The  calyx-lobes  are  nearly  equal, 
the  stamens  all  free,  the  pod  small,  more 
or  less  flattened,  containing  one  or  two 
seeds.  There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty 
species,  two  or  three  of  which  are  occasion- 
ally grown  in  greenhouses  amongst  other 
Australian  papilionaceous  shrubs. 

PULVER0U8.  Powdery ;  consisting  of 
powdery  matter. 


Covered  with  dust  or 


PULVERULENT, 
powdery  matter. 

PULVINULL  Spongy  excrescences  in 
Lichens,  sometimes  rising  up  from  the 
thallns  and  often  resembling  minute  trees, 
as  in  Parmelia  gUnrnUifera. 

PULVINULUS.  A  heap  of  naked  spores, 
such  as  occur  in  the  genus  Spiloma. 

PULVINUS  (adj.  PULVINATB,  PUL- 
VINIFORM).  A  cushion-like  enlargement 
at  the  base  of  some  leaves,  or  at  the  apex 
of  some  petioles. 

PULVI8.   Powder,  dust,  &c 

PUMICIN.    (Fr.)    Palm-oa 

PUMILUS.  Short.close-growing,  as  com- 
pared with  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
or  family. 

PUMPKIN.  A  species  of  Gourd,  Cueur- 
bita  Pepo.  The  name  Is  sometimes  loosely 
applied  to  other  gourds. 

PUN.  An  Indian  name  for  the  leaves  of 
Typha  elephantina. 

PUNCHUDE.    (Fr.)    AklndofoUve. 
PUNCTATA    VASA.     Dotted    vessels; 
tubes  having  dot-like  appearances  on  their 

sides.     See  BOTH&BNGHYXA. 

PUNCTATE.  Dotted;  marked  with  some 
colour  disposed  in  very  small  round  spots 
or  points. 

PUNCTUM  VBGETATIONia  The  grow- 
ing point  of  a  leaf-bud. 

PUNOA-PUNGA.  A  kind  of  bread  made 
from  the  pollen  of  the  Raupo,  Titpha  an- 
gtutifolia. 

PUNGENT.  Terminating  gradually  in  a 
hard  sharp  point,  as  the  lobes  of  the  Holly 
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PUNICA.  Owing  to  the  singular  struc- 
ture of  its  fruit,  this  genus,  which  con- 
tains only  one  species,  P.  Oranatum  (the 
Pomegranate),  was  by  some  botanists  form- 
ed into  a  separate  order  Oranatece ;  but  it  is 
now  more  generally  considered  to  belong 
to  the  MyrtaceoB.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
fruit  resides  in  its  being  composed  of  two 


Pmdea  Granatam. 
whorls  of  carpels,  one  placed  above  the 
other,  the  lower  consisting  of  three  or 
four  and  the  upper  of  from  five  to  ten 


Ponica  Granatum  (fruit). 

carpels ;  and  its  seeds  also  differing  from 
the  rest  of  the  order  in  having  a  pellucid 
pulpy  coating. 

The  Pomegranate  Is  a  native  of  Northern 
Africa  and  Western  Asia,  and  is  usually  a 
tree  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-flve 
feet  high,  with  oblong  or  lance-shaped  en- 
tire leaves,  destitute  of  dots,  and  without 
the  marginal  vein  usual  in  Myrtacete ;  but 
there  is  a  dwarf  variety  with  narrower 
leaves,  sometimes  called  P.  nana,  natura- 
lised in  the  West  Indies.  Its  flowers  are 
usually  scarlet,  though  sometimes  whiteor 
yellowish,  and  have  a  leathery  top-shaped 
calyx  divided  at  the  top  into  five  to  seven 
valvate  lobes,  and  as  many  or.  In  certain 
double-flowering  varieties,  a  larger  number 
of  petals.  Pomegranates  are  greatly  valued 
In  warm  countries  on  account  of  their  de- 
licious, cooling,  and  refreshing  pulp.  Nu- 
merous varieties  are  grown,  some  being 
sweet  and  vinous,  and  others  acid  or  of  a 
bitter  astringent  taste ;  and  the  colour  of 
their  pulp  is  also  much  redder  in  some  than 
In  others.  They  are  generally  about  the  size 
of  the  flst,  and  have  a  tough  leathery  rind 
of  a  beautiful  deep  golden  colour  tinged 
with  red,  and  are  crowned  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  calyx-lobes.   The  rind,  espe- 


cially that  of  the  bitter  kind,  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  tannin,  and  Is  used  for 
tanning  the  celebrated  morocco-leather, 
and  also  as  an  astringent  medicine ;  the 
flowers  likewise  yield  a  red  dye.    [A.  S.] 

PUNICEUS.   The  same  as  Phoenlceus. 

PUNICIN.  A  peculiar  principle,  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Punica  Grana- 
tum, which  has  the  appearance  of  an  oleo- 
resin. 

PUNK.   Touchwood  or  vegetable  tinder. 

PUNNEERIA.  A  genus  of  Solanaeea 
containing  only  one  species,  P.  eoagidans, 
common  in  rocky  and  cultivated  soil 
throughout  Scinde,  Aflghanistan,  and  Be- 
loochistan,  and  well  known  to  the  natives 
of  those  countries  on  accoimt  of  its  berries 
having  the  property  of  coagulating  milk, 
in  the  same  manner  as  rennet,  for  which 
they  are  substituted  by  the  Beloochees  and 
Affghans,  who  call  them  Puneer-bund,  i.e. 
cheesemaker.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  grow- 
ing from  one  to  three  feet  high,  clothed  in 
all  parts  with  a  down  formed  of  star-like 
hairs,  which  give  it  an  ash-grey  hue.  Its 
leaves  sometimes  grow  in  pairs,  and  are 
thickish  and  of  the  same  colour  on  both 
surfaces,  oblong  or  lance-shaped  and  un- 
equal-sided ;  and  bear  In  their  axils  two  or 
three  small  drooping  flowers,  which  are 
unisexual  by  abortion,  the  sexes  being 
borne  on  distinct  plants.  Both  have  a  flve- 
cut  calyx,  that  of  the  female  increasing  in 
size  after  flowering  and  closely  enveloping 
the  ripe  fruit ;  and  their  bell-shaped  corolla 
has  a  flve-parted  limb.  The  males  contain 
flve  fertile  stamens  as  long  as  the  corolla- 
tube,  and  an  imperfect  ovary ;  and  the  fe- 
males flve  short  barren  stamens,  and  a  per- 
fect two-celled  ovary  bearing  a  simple 
style  and  two  broad  flat  stigmas.   [A.  S.] 

PUNOWUR  PAIT.  A  Malayan  name  for 
Eurycoma  longifolia. 

PUPUNHA.  A  name  used  In  the  Amazon 
district  for  Quilielma  speciosa. 

PURA-AU.orPURATRURA.  ATahltian 
name  for  Cratceva  religiosa. 

PURDIJSA.  A  handsome  shrub,  with  al- 
ternate sessile  entire  glabrous  and  coria- 
ceous leaves,  and  pink  flowers  In  an  ele- 
gantly drooping  terminal  raceme.  The 
calyx  consists  of  flve  very  unequal  sepals, 
which  as  well  as  the  bracts  are  thin  and 
scarlous ;  there  are  flve  distinct  petals,  and 
ten  stamens  with  the  anthers  opening  in 
terminal  pores  as  In  EricacecB ;  the  fruit  is 
a  four-celled  nut  with  one  seed  in  each  cell. 
It  forms  a  genus  of  the  little  group  of  Cy- 
rillacecB  nearly  allied  to  Ericaceae,  although 
polypetalous.  It  was  named  after  M.  Purdie, 
the  collector,  who  discovered  it  near  La 
Cruz  in  New  Grenada. 

PURGA  MACHO.  IpomoBa  batatoides. 
—  DE  GBNTIO,  or  DA  PAULISTAS.  Anda 
Oomesii. 

PURKINJIA.  A  generic  name  applied 
by  Presl  to  some  specimens  of  a  Mexi- 
can shrub  figured  by  him,  but  which  ap- 
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pear  to  be  a  diseased  state  of  some  species 
of  MyrttnaeecB,  probably  an  Ardiaia. 

PURPLB.  Doll  red  with  a  slight  dash  of 
blue. 

PURPLE-HEART,  GUIANA.  Cmaifera 
pvJbiJloTa  and  C.  bracteata.  — .  TRINIDAD. 
Pettoin/ne  panicuUUa.  — ,  WEST  INDIAN. 
Copaif«>'<'k  ojgHeinalis, 

PURPLE-LIP.    Vanmadaviadata. 

PURPLES.    Vtbrio. 

PURPLB  WORT.    Comarum  paJtutre. 

PURPURASOENS.  HaTing.  a  porpUsh 
colour. 

PURRBT.   AlUum  PorruvL 

PURSE-TASSEL&    Jftucari  eomosum. 

PURSHIA.  A  shrub  from  the  Oregon 
district  in  North-west  America,  with  small 
villous  three-toothed  orthree-lobed  leaves, 
and  solitary  nearly  sessile  yellow  flowers, 
forming  a  genus  of  BoaaeecBt  allied  in  many 
respects  to  Otum, 

PURSILL.  A  Scotch  name  for  Alaria 
eaeulenta. 

PURSLANE,  or  PURCELLAINE.  Por- 
tulaea  oJeracea.  — ,  MILK.  JEuphorbia 
maciUata.  — ,  SEA.  AtripUx  or  Obione 
portulacoidM;  sometimes  used  as  a  com- 
mon name  for  OMone.  — ,  SEASIDE.  A 
West  Indian  name  for  Senivium  Portulor 
caatrum.  — ,  WATER.  PeplU;  also  It- 
nardia  pahutris.  —,  WILD.  Euphorbia 
Peplis. 

PURSLANE-TREE.    Portulaearia  afro. 

PUS,  PODUS.  In  Greek  compounds  » 
foot  or  stalk. 

PUSCHKINIA.  A  genus  of  IdKaeea, 
with  the  habit  of  Scilla,  but  having  the 
segments  of  the  perianth  cohering  at  the 
base,  and  the  filaments  united  into  a  tube 
forming  a  six-lobed  crown.  It  is  a  small 
bulbous  plant,  with  two  narrow  leaves, 
and  a  scape  supporting  a  lax  raceme  of 
campanulate  rotate  pale-blue  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Russia.       [J.  T.  S.] 

PUSILLUS.   Very  small.     See  Pbkpu- 

SILLUS. 

PUSSLT.  A  name  used  in  the  North 
American  prairies  for  Purslane. 

PUTAMEN.  The  hard  bony  lining  or 
stone  of  the  fruit  of  many  plants,  as  of 
the  Plum,  Cherry,  &c. 

PUTCH-LEAP.  A  Malayan  name  for 
Patchouly. 

PUTCHUK.  An  Eastern  name  for  the 
roots  of  the  Ck)8tus,  Aplotaxus  Lappa. 

PUTERA.  An  Indian  name  for  Typha 
elephantina. 

PUTIET.    (Pr.)    Oerasus  Padw. 

PUTRANJrVA.  A  large  timber-tree,  with 
a  white  close-grained  very  hard  wood,  from 
the  mountainous  dlstricU  of  Central  and 
Peninsular   India,',  forming  a  genus   of 


SupKorbiatea  closely  allied  to  PJ^ylioRAiu, 
.ind  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  fruit,  which 
is  always  one-seeded  only,  although  de- 
rived from  a  three-celled  ovary  with  two 
ovules  in  each  celL 

PUTTERLICKIA.  A  genus  of  CeUutra- 
eecB  founded  on  the  CeUutrus  pvracanthtu 
and  an  allied  species,  bsth  from  the  Cape 
Colony,  which  differ  from  the  other  species 
of  CeUuitnu  in  having  about  six  ovules  in 
each  cell  of  the  ovary  instead  of  two  only. 
The  genus  is  not  adopted  by  all  botanists. 

PUTTY-ROOT.   Apleetrtiml^emala. 

PUTWA.  An  Indian  name  for  string 
and  ropes  made  from  the  flbre  of  Baukinia 
raeemota. 

PUTA.  This  is  the  same  as  Pourretia 
of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  and  is  a  tropical  and 
southern  subtropical  genus  of  BromeUor 
cecB,  the  species  of  which  have  simple 
sometimes  almost  arboreous  lea^  stems, 
with  narrow  spiny  leaves,  and  simple  or 
compound  bracteated  flower-spikes.  Its 
flowers  have  a  six-parted  perianth,  with 
the  divisions  in  two  series,  the  outer  caly- 
cine  and  the  inner  petaloid.  [A.  S.3 

PUTA.   Biihmeria  Puya. 

PYA.  A  name  used  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  Taeca  oceanica. 

PYCNANTHEMUM.  The  generic  name 
of  the  Mountain  Mints  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  closely  allied  to  our  own 
mints,  but  have  evidently  two-lipped  co- 
rollas, in  common  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  LaMattBt  while  in  Mentha  the  corolla 
has  an  almost  equally  four-lobed  border. 
About  a  dozen  species  are  known,  peren- 
nial herbs  with  erect  four-angled  sterna, 
furnished  with  opposite  mint-like  or  hys- 
sop-like leaves  smelling  like  those  of 
spearmint  or  pennyroyal,  and  smaU  white 
or  lilac  flow^v  disposed  in  terminal  dense 
cymose  bracted  heads.  To  this  the  generic 
name  (derived  from  the  Greek  pyknos 
'  dense,'  and  antheman  '  a  flower ')  alludes. 
The  chief  features  of  the  genus  are  the 
shortly  tubular  two-lipped  and  ten  to  thir- 
teen-nerved  calyx,  naked  in  the  throat ;  the 
two-Upped  corolla;  and  the  four  perfect 
stamens.  GA.  A.  B.J 

PYCNIDIA.  Many  species  of  B^kceria 
and  allied  genera  have  a  second  kind  of 
fruit  resembling  in  some  measure  the 
perlthecia,  but  instead  of  producing  asci 
generating  naked  spores.  These  organs  are 
called  pycnidia  to  distinguish  them  from 
perlthecia.  In  Erytiphe  two  kinds  of 
pycnidia  are  sometimes  present,  the  one 
like  the  normal  fruit,  the  other  produced 
by  a  transformation  of  one  or  more  cells 
of  the  short  chains  of  spores  produced  on 
the  white  spawn.  Pycnidia  require  to  be 
cautiously  distinguished  from  spermogo- 
nia,  and  Indeed  are  in  many  cases  to  be  re- 
cognised only  by  observing  whether  the 
granules  to  which  they  gtve  rise  are  capa- 
ble of  germination.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PYONOOOMA.  Agenusof-^pAorbioeeoB 
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consisting  of  three  or  four  trees  or  shrubs 
from  tropical  Africa,  with  alternate  oval 
or  oblongr  leaves,  often  one  to  two  feet 
loner,  and  numerous  small  flowers  In  dense 
compound  racemes  in  the  upper  axils  ;  the 
terminal  flower  female,  the  lower  ones  in 
clusters,  either  all  males  or  with  a  female 
one  in  the  centre  of  each  cluster.  Nothing 
is  known  of  them  beyond  their  botanical 
cliaracters. 
PTCNOPTERia   LoBtrea, 

PYCNOS.  In  Greek  compounds  =  close, 
dense,  compact:  hence  pycnocephaltts, 
close-beaded,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
Tery  compact  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

PYONOSORUa  A  genus  of  Composita 
of  the  tribe  Gnaphaliece,  founded  on  an 
Australian  cottony  undershrub,  with  ob- 
long-linear alternate  leaves,  and  very  small 
but  exceedingly  numerous  flower-heads, 
densely  clustered  into  a  doubly  compound 
globular  head  of  about  an  inch  diameter. 

PYCN08P0RA.  A  decumbent  or  as- 
cending weedy  perennial,  constituting  a 
genus  of  LegiiminoecB  of  the  suborder  Pa- 
pUionacecB,  having  the  habit  foliage  and 
nearly  the  flowers  of  a  Desmodiumf  but 
which  on  account  of  the  pod,  which  is  not 
jointed  but  ovoid  and  Inflated  like  that  of 
a  Orotdlaria  or  of  a  Flemingiaf  must  be 
classed  In  the  tribe  Flemingice.  It  is 
common  In  South-eastern  Asia,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  Northern  Australia. 

PYCN08TELMA  ehinense,  or  Asdepias 
paniculata,  is  the  sole  representative  of 
a  genus  of  Asclepiadaceoe  inhabiting  the 
mountain-slopes  of  Northern  China.  It  is 
an  erect  perennial  herb,  with  opposite 
linear  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  green 
flowers,  a  five-cleft  calyx,  a  rotate  corolla 
deeply  cut  Into  five  lobes,  and  a  simple 
corona  composed  of  five  leaflets.  The 
fruit  la  imknown.  [B.  8.] 

PYGEUM.  One  of  the  few  genera  of 
J>rupacecBt  consisting  of  trees,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia,  with  entire  leaves,  and 
axillary  and  lateral  clusters  of  flowers 
more  or  less  covered  with  woolly  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  six-parted,  a  circumstance 
which  with  the  characters  presented  by 
the  dry  fruit,  with  a  somewhat  kidney- 
shaped  stone  contracted  In  the  middle, 
serves  to  distlngulBb  the  genus  from  its 
congeners.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PYRAMIDAL.  Having  the  figure  of  an 
angular  cone,  but  more  frequently  used  as 
an  equivalent  for  Conical ;  as  the  prickles 
of  some  roses,  the  root  at  the  carrot,  and 
the  heads  of  many  trees. 

PYRBNA.  The  stone  found  In  the  Inte- 
rior of  the  drupe  and  of  similar  fruits, 
caused  by  the  hardening  of  the  endocarp. 

FTRBNACAirrHA.  An  Indian  climbing 
shrub,  with  milky  juice,  thread-like  stems, 
and  stalked  elliptic  entire  alternate  leaves, 
baa  been  so  named,  and  is  considered  to 
constitute  a  genus  of  Itself,  whose  position 
it  doubtfuL    LIndley  refers  It  to  Artoear- 


paeecs;  others  to  Stilaginaeeas.  The  flowers 
are  small,  dioecious,  arranged  in  spikes  or 
heads.  Calyx  four-parted ;  stamens  four ; 
ovary  detached  with  two  pendulous  ovules; 
stigma  sessile.  The  fruit  is  drupe-Uke,  its 
stone  pitted  on  the  outside,  internally 
spiny,  the  spines  projecting  into  the  seed ; 
albumen  fleshy.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is 
expressive  of  the  above-mentioned  pecu- 
liarity of  the  stone  of  the  fruit.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PYRENIUM.  Either  the  receptacle  or 
perlthecium  of  certain  fungals. 

PYREN0MYCBTE8.  A  name  given  by 
Fries  to  the  Fungi  included  In  this  volume 
under  the  natural  orders  Sphceriacei  and 
PhacidiaceL  [M.  J.  B.] 

PYRfiTHRK 
thrum. 


(Ft.)     Anaeychu  Pyre- 


PYRETHRUH.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Compoeitce,  very  nearly  allied  to  Chrysan- 
themumt  and  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  It.  The  distinctive  features  reside 
in  the  presence  in  Pyrethnim  of  a  pappus. 
In  the  form  of  an  elevated  membranous 
border,  and  in  the  achenes  or  fruits  being 
angular  but  not  winged.  The  species  are 
abundant  In  the  temperate  countries  of 
the  Old  World ;  and  many  of  them  are  In 
cultivation  as  ornamental  greenhouse  or 
hardy  plants. 

P.  Parthenium  is  frequently  met  with  In 
a  wild  state  In  this  country,  but  it  is  es- 
teemed a  doubtful  native,  and  Is  considered 
to  have  escaped  from  cultivation.  It  Is  an 
erect  branching  plant,  a  foot  or  more  in 
height,  with  somewhat  downy  pinnate 
leaves;  and  the  flower-heads  less  than  half 
an  inch  across,  arranged  in  a  terminal  loose 
corynjb :  the  florets  of  the  ray  white,  those 
of  the  disk  or  centre  yellow.  The  plant 
has  bitter  tonic  properties,  like  those  of 
chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilis) ;  and  is  a  po- 
pular remedy  In  slight  fevers,  whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  Feverfew,  In  com- 
mon with  some  other  allied^plants.  The 
smell  of  the  whole  herb  is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly offensive  to  bees.  The  plant  prt>- 
ducing  the  root  known  In  shops  as  JRcuiix 
Pyrethri,  or  Pellitory  of  Spain,  used  as  an 
irritant  and  for  the  relief  of  toothache, 
&c.,  is  included  in  A27ACTCLC8  :  which  see. 
The  name  of  the  present  genus  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  last- 
named  plant,— from  pur'flre,'  in  allusion 
to  the  hot  taste  of  the  root.      [M.  T.  M.] 

PYROLACEiB.  (WiniergreenB.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  coroUifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  erical  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  herbs  with 
simple  leaves,  and  racemose  or  solitary 
flowers;  sepals  five,  persistent;  corolla 
regular  deciduous,  four  to  flve-parted ;  sta- 
mens hypogynous,  eight  to  ten,  free  and 
perfect,  the  anthers  opening  by  pores; 
ovary  four  to  flve-celled ;  style  one,  decU- 
nate.  Fruit  a  four  to  flve-celled  capsule 
with  central  placentas ;  seeds  numerous,  al- 
buminous ;  embryo  minute.  Natives  of 
temperate  climates  in  Europe,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  north  of  Asia.  There  are  half 
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a  dozen  genera,  and  about  a  score  of  spe- 
cies. Examples :  PyroUit  M<me»es.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PYROLA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  of  Wintergreens,  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed from  its  allies  by  having  the  margins  of 
the  valves  of  the  capsule  connected  by  a 
web.  The  species  are  small  plants,  natives 
of  >'orthem  Europe  and  of  North  America, 
of  very  graceful  aspect  when  in  flower. 
The  name  is  a  diminutive  of  pynta,  a 'pear- 
tree,'  from  the  resemblaace  of  the  leaves 
to  those  of  the  Pear.  [G.  D.J 

PYROLIRION.  A  genus  of  AmaryUidar 
cea,  consisting  of  a  few  Peruvian  bulbous 
plants,  with  linear  leaves,  and  flstular 
scapes,  bearing  a  solitary  erect  orange-co- 
loured flower,  similar  to  Zephyranthea. 
The  perianth  is  campanulately  funnel- 
shaped  from  a  short  tube,  with  a  six-parted 
regular  limb,bearing8lx  Bcalesin  the  throat; 
stamens  six  subequal,  insertM  below  the 
scales  in  the  throat  of  the  perianth  ;  style 
declinate.wlth  a  trlfld  stigma ;  ovary  three- 
celled,  with  many  ovules.  It  differs  from 
Zephyranthea  in  the  cochleariform  apices 
of  the  lobes  of  the  stigma.  (T.  M.] 

PYRRHOSA.  Under  this  name  a  genus 
of  MyrUticac^cB  has  been  designated,  but 
Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson  consider  it  to 
form  rather  a  subdivision  of  the  genus 
MyrUtica,  including  those  species  with 
flowers  arranged  in  axillary  panicles,  whose 
perianth  is  two  to  fuur-lobed,  smooth,  con- 
cealing the  column  of  stamens,  which  is 
somewhat  globular,  concave  at  the  top, 
and  covered  with  anthers.  The  mace  of 
one  species,  M.  (Pyrrhoaa}tingens,  is  stated 
by  Blume  to  stain  the  fingers  of  a  reddish 
colour.  The  natives  of  Amboyna  make  a 
pigment  of  it  with  the  addition  of  lime,  for 
the  purpose  of  staining  their  teeth  red. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the 
flery-red  colour  of  the  mace.     [M.  T.  M.3 

PYRROOOMA.  A  name  given  by  De- 
candolle  to  #  genus  of  ComposUcB  which 
has  since  been  reduced  to  Aplopappw. 

PYRR03.  In  Greek  compounds  -  flame- 
coloured  or  flery. 

PYRULARIA.  A  genus  of  sandalworts, 
having  the  stamens  on  one  plant,  and  the 
pistils  on  another;  the  former  are  sur- 
rounded by  five  deep  revolute  divisions, 
five  glands  alternate  with  them,  and  five 
stamens  opposite  to  them ;  the  fertile 
flowers  ha-ve  the  calyx  adherent  to  the 
seed-vessel,  and  its  border  flve-cleft.  The 
species  are  North  American  shrubs.wltbthe 
leaves  and  branches  alternate,  the  former 
oblong  ovate  and  hairy ;  and  the  flowers 
very  smaU,  arranged  in  spikes.       [G.  D.] 

PYRUS.  A  genus  of  PomacecB,  consist- 
ing of  trees  or  shrubs  with  entire  or  pin- 
nately-dlvided  leaves,  and  shovry  flowers, 
either  proceeding  with  a  few  leaves  from 
buds  or  spurs  on  a  former  year's  wood,  or 
in  simple  or  branched  corymbs  at  the  ends 
Si«a®  7^^  shoots.  The  calyx-tube  ad- 
heres to  the  ovary,  and  the  Ave  small 
^^^^^^o°8  generally  persist  on  the  top  oS 


the  fruit.  There  are  Ave  petals,  numerous 
stamens,  and  five  or  fewer  ovaries  and 
styles,  which  at  the  time  of  flowering  are 
often  distinct  from  each  other,  altbougli 
enclosed  within  the  calyx-tube ;  but  as  the 
fruit  enlarges  the  ovaries  become  com- 
pletely united,  and.  with  the  thickened 
calyx-tube,  form  a  fleshy  mass  divided  In 
the  centre  into  five  or  fewer  cells  of  a 
leathery  or  cartilaginous  consistenoe,called 
the  core— each  cell  containing  one  or  rwo 
seeds  or  pips.  It  is  the  consistence  of 
this  core  alone  that  separates  JPprus,  as  a 
genus,  from  Cratagut  and  others  whidi 
have  the  cells  hard  and  bony. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
species,  natives  of  the  temperate  or 
mountainous  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  chiefly  In  Europe  and  Central 
Asia ;  and  several  are  in  very  extensive 
cultivation.  Amongst  those  with  undi- 
vided; leaves,  P.  communis,  the  Pear,  and 
P.Malus,  the  Apple,  the  badge  of  the  La- 
monts,  have  been  in  cultivation  since  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Siberian  Crab,  P.  pruni/olia,  is  planted 
sometimes  in  our  shrubberies. 

Amongst  the  cut-leaved  species  the  most 
importan  t  are  the  White  Beam-tree,  P.  Aria: 
the  Wild  Service-tree,  P.  torminalis ;  the 
Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan-tree,  the  badge 
of  the  M'Lachlans,  P.  Aucuparia ;  and  the 
cultivated  Service-tree,  P.  Sor&ua— all  na- 
tives of  Euroi^e  and  temperate  Asia,  and, 
except  the  last,  indigenous  to  Britain. 

The  above  trees  mostly  supply  a  hard 
wood,  although  few  of  them  attain  a  suffi- 
cient size  to  be  considered  as  timber-trees. 
One  species,  P.  ChanuemespUuSf  not  uufre- 
quent  In  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe, 
is  never  more  than  a  bush,  and  sometimes 
flowers  and  fruits  when  not  above  six 
inches  or  a  foot  from  the  ground. 

The  Apple,  P.  Mains,  is  called  in  Its  wild 
state  the  Crab,  and  from  this  the  vast 
number  of  cultivated  varieties  have  origi- 
nated.   The  leaves  are  acutely  serrated  or 
crenated,  more  or  less  downy  beneath;  | 
and  the  flowers  grow  in  corymbs,  and  have 
glabrous  styles.    The  fruit,  generally  con-  1 1 
cave  at  the  base,  is  well  known ;  in  some  1 1 
varieties  it  is  sweet,  in  others  acid ;  and 
some  of  the  cider-apples  are  a  mixture  of 
bitter  and  sweet,  or,  as  termed  by  the 
French,  amer-doux.  The  tree  is  decidoous, 
and  attains  the  height  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  or  flfty  feet.    The  Apple  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Mela,  by  the  Romans  Ma- 
lum :  the  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  ap- 
plied the  term  Pomum  to  any  round  fleslyr 
fruit.    Decandolle   states  (Oiographis  Bo- 
taniqv^,  p.  890)   that  the  root  of  nearly 
all  the  names  of  the  apple  is  Ab,  Ap,  Al, 
Aff:  for  example,  the  Tartars,  Hungarians, 
and  Turks  call  the  fruit  Alma  (a  memora- 
ble name),  the  Bretons  Aval  or  Avelen,  the 
Welsh    A/alen,  the  Germans  Apfel ;  and 
analogous  to  this  is  our  English  name, 
and  those  of  other  nations  In  the  north  of 
Europe— as  Saxon,  Appl  or  ^pptJ ;  Dutch, 
Appel ;  Danish,  Aeble ;  Swedish,  ApU. 

The  Apple  in  its  wild  state  exists  is  moat 
countries  of  Europe,  and  also  in  the  region 
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of  the  Caucasas.  Its  enitivatlon  extends 
to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  Britain. 
We  learn  from  a  Synopei*  of  the  Vegetable 
Produets  of  Norway ,  by  Dr.  SchUbler,  and 
from  specimens  sent  to  the  International 
Exhibition  In  1863,  from  that  country, 
that  '  the  Crab  Apple  grows  wild  in  the 
lowlands  as  far  north  as  Drontheim  Uat. 
63^  250.  Bven  in  Romsdal  (lat.  tap  25'). 
specimens  are  found  growing  wild  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  stems 
of  two  feet  in  diameter.  Cultivated  apple- 
trees  grow  as  standards  up  to  lat.  65°  W, 
and  the  earlier  sorts  will  undonbtedly 
ripen  farther  north  against  walls.  Beyond 
this  degree  of  latitude  scarcely  any  apple- 
trees  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.'  It  appears  from  this  statement 
that  the  Apple  will  grow  in  a  very  high  lati- 
tude, and  that  it  is  amongst  the  hardiest  of 
our  fruit-trees.  Its  blossoms,  however,  are 
more  susceptible  of  cold  than  are  even 
those  of  the  peach  and  nectarine ;  the 
latter  naturally  expand  earlier  than  those 
of  the  apple,  appearing  when  the  winter  i 
is  scarcely  over— in  March;  whereas  the 
apple  does  not  bloom  till  May,  when  the 
nights  are  in  general  much  wanner  than 
when  the  peach  comes  in  flower ;  and  not 
being  adapted  to  bear  the  viclsBltudes  to 
which  the  latter  is  subject,  its  blossoms 
more  readily  perish  with  a  slight  degree  of 
frost. 

Although  the  Apple  exists  In  high  lati- 
tudes, its  fruit  In  such  is  but  small— not 
from  the  excessive  cold  to  which  the  tree 
is  exposed  in  winter,  but  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient heat  in  summer ;  for  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  winters  are  long  and  intensely 
cold,  the  apples  are  large  and  of  splendid 
colour;  but  there  the  summers,  though 
short,  are  very  hot.  In  tropical  climates 
the  Apple  does  not  succeed  ;  but  its  cultl- 
Tatlon  extends  from  the  tax  north,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone,  thus  extending  over 
a  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  According  to 
Royle,  it  Is  cultivated  in  the  north  of  In- 
dia, but  more  abundantly  in  Kashmir  and 
adjoining  countries.  It  is  perfectly  natu- 
ralised in  America;  in  the  northern  and 
middle  portions  of  the  United  States,  its 
produce  is  very  fine ;  in  Canada  likewise, 
as  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  saw 
the  C^adlan  specimens  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  fruits  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Large  quantities  of  American 
apples  arc  regularly  exported  in  the  ice- 
ships  from  Boston,  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  seaports  of  India  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  where  the  apple-tree  Is  not 
grown ;  and  being  packed  In  ice  they  are 
landed  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  es- 
teemed a  great  luxury  by  the  European  in- 
habitants. In  the  soutbeni  hemisphere. 
In  Australia  and  In  New  Zealand,  where,  in 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  fruits  than  a 
tew  wild  berries  were  to  be  met  with,  and 
where  of  apples  there  were  none,  the  latter 
are  now  abundant,  and  attain  great  perfec- 
tion. 

When  this  most  useful  fruit  was  first 


cultivated  in  Britain  is  uncertain— proba- 
bly by  the  Romans,  to  whom  twenty-two 
varieties  were  known  in  Pliny's  time. 
Many  kinds  of  cider-apples  appear,  from 
their  names,  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Normandy  ;  but  many  are  doubtless  seed- 
lings that  have  sprung  up  from  pips,  and, 
without  grafting,  have  been  found  to  an* 
swer  the  purpose  of  cider-making.  From 
their  names,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of 
many  of  our  dessert  and  kitchen  varieties 
in  cultivation  at  the  present  day  to  Hol- 
land, and  to  France;  but  on  the  whole  the 
varieties  of  English  origin  are  the  best 
for  our  climate,  and  the  most  suitable  to 
English  taste.  Many  of  the  foreign  kinds 
have  a  mawkish  sweetness ;  whereas  we 
prefer  not  sweetness  alone,  but  a  brisk 
subacid  sugary  apple,  and  of  such  we  have 
a  vast  number.  The  collection  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  contains  up- 
wards of  l,SOO  varieties  of  dessert,  kitchen, 
and  cider  apples,  and  more  are  continually 
being  raised.  Many  of  the  above  are, 
however,  considered  no  longer  worthy  of 
cultivation,  but  some  of  English  origin 
have  acquired  almost  universal  celebrity ; 
for  instance,  the  Golden  Pippin.  Rlbston 
Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Ac. ;  and  recently  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  has  been  brought  into  no- 
tice, and  is  likely  to  supersede  even  the 
Rlbston  Pippin. 

The  uses  of  the  Apple  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  For  a  great  part  of  the  year  it 
can  be  employed  for  pies,  tarts,  sauces, 
and  in  confectionery,  &c  The  fermented 
juice  forms  cider,  of  which  great  quanti- 
ties are  made  in  England  and  In  foreign 
countries,  especially  those  in  which  the 
vine  cannot  be  grown  successfully  for 
wine-making.  The  circumstance  of  the 
Apple  being  so  easily  cultivated,  so  gene- 
rally liked,  and  so  useful  in  various  ways 
to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  accounts  for 
the  extensiveness  of  its  cultivation  wher- 
ever it  was  known  in  old  countries,  and 
likewise  for  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is 
obtained  and  rapidly  propagated  in  our 
new  colonial  settlements. 

The  Common  Pear-tree,  P.  eommwnia, 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  to  sixty 
rarely  seventy  feet,  and  assumes  generally 
apyramldal  form  of  growth.  The  branches 
are  thorny,  and  the  leaves  ovate  and  ser- 
rated. Under  cultivation  the  thorns  dis- 
appear, and  fruit-buds  are  formed  instead; 
and  the  leaves  are  less  sharply  serrated, 
sometimes  only  crenated,  and  frequently 
almost  entire.  "The  flowers  come  in  corymbs 
of  from  flve  to  nine,  all  of  which  sometimes 
set  their  fruit;  but  in  that  case,  from 
being  BO  numerous,  the  fruits  do  not  at- 
tain a  large  size  if  they  all  hang  on  to 
maturity.  Generally  a  few  only  of  each 
corymb  take  the  lead,  and  in  some  cases 
only  one;  the  rest,  unable  to  compete, 
drop  off  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth. 

The  name  of  Pyrua  is  derived  from  the 
Celtic  Peren,  and  to  this  most  of  the 
European  names  of  the  Pear  may  be  easily 
traced.  Thus  in  Italian  and  Spanish  the 
Pear  is  called  Pera ;  in  German,  Bim ; 
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Dutch,  Peer;  French,  Poire ;  Danish. Pare ; 
Swedlbh,  Pdron.  The  Pear  Is  a  native  ot 
Europe,  Circassia,  Central  Asia,  and  the 
north  of  China;  but  It  Is  not  met  with  in 
Bouthem  India.  As  regards  its  hardiness. 
It  Is  not  found,  lilce  the  Apple,  In  a  wild 
state  in  Norway,  nor  has  its  cultivation 
been  extended  so  far  north  as  that  of  the 
Apple  by  120  miles;  It  stops  at  Drontheim 
(lat.  030  250,  and  even  there  it  must  have 
the  shelter  of  a  wall. 

Prom  the  Wild  Pear  have  arisen  Im- 
proved varieties  In  different  countries, 
which  Instead  of  being  hard  and  gritty,  as 
the  earlier  cultivated  sorts  generally  were, 
become  at  maturity  as  melting  as  a  peach. 
Many  of  the  French  Pears,  raised  upwards 
of  two  centuries  ago,  are  no  longer  reck- 
oned worthy  of  cultivation.  A  collection 
of  them,  consisting  of  fifty  sorts,  existed 
at  Chelsea  150  years  ago,  and  are  figured  In 
an  early  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  Vie 
Horticiiltural  Society.  Most  of  the  kinds 
Imported  from  France  have  been  super- 
seded by  Belgian  varieties,  which  have 
j  proved  In  general  of  better  quality,  and 
more  suitable  for  the  climate  of  England. 
Some  of  these  Improved  varieties,  only 
known  comparatively  recently  in  this  coun- 
try, existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  chiefly  In  the  gardens  attached  to 
numerous  religious  establishments  in  Bel- 
gium ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1815  that  they  were  obtained 
in  England  and  other  countries.  The  va- 
rieties of  Pears  are  now  very  numerous. 
After  excluding  a  vast  number  of  worth- 
less kinds,  upwards  of  a  thousand  still 
exist  In  some  collections;  and  amongst 
these  the  kinds  possessing  great  excellence 
are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed  here.  "We 
may,  however,  mention  the  names  of  a 
few  of  established  merit,  such  as  Passe 
Colmur,  61ouMorceau,WinterNells,  Beurre 
Bosc,  Thompson's,  Louise  Bonne,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Easter  Beurre, 
Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Josephine  de  Ma- 
lines,  and  Beurr6  Ranee.  Mr.  Knight,  when 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  de- 
voted great  attention  to  crossing  and 
raising  new  pears  from  seed.  A  consider- 
able number  of  those  which  he  obtained 
were  very  good,  but  perhaps  the  best  is 
Knight's  Monarch.  Besides  its  use  for 
dessert,  the  Pear  Is  employed  for  stewing, 
baking,  compdteR,  and  for  the  making  of 
perry. 

The  True  Service-tree,  P.  Sorbus,  has  the 
leaves  imparlpinnate  and  serrated;  and 
the  flowers  cream-coloured;  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  common  hawthorn.  The 
fruits,— of  which  there  are  two  principal 
varieties,  the  apple-shaped  P.  8,  malifor- 
mia,  and  the  pear-shaped  P.  8.  pyriformie,— 
are  about  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized 
gooseberry,  of  a  dull  greenish-brown  wit* 
sometimes  a  reddish  tinge,  and  marked 
with  ferruginous  specks :  the  flesh  is  acid 
and  austere  In  the  unripe  state,  and  only 
fit  to  be  eaten  when  it  becomes  soft  and 
mellow,  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay  like 
the  medlar.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet.    It  is  a  native 


of  France  and  Italy,  and  has  beeti  found  f& 
some  parts  of  Barhary— also  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Cornwall.  It  is  said  to  he 
of  slow  growth,  and  to  be  sixty  years  tie* 
fore  it  conies  into  bearing ;  but  this  is  naC 
the  case,  fur  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Hortt- 
cnltural  Society,  where  both  the  apple  and 
pear-shaped  varieties  have  borne  fmlt 
abundantly,  the  growth  was  as  rapid  as 
that  of  most  trees  of  the  genus  Pyma,  1% 
appears  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  climate 
of  Britain  as  It  is  for  that  of  France.  It 
lives  to  a  great  age :  Loudon  states  that 
some  specimens  of  it  are  believed  to  be 
upwards  of  1,000  years  old,  and  that  It  is 
the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  all  Indigenons 
woods.  It  has  a  compact  fine  errain,  and 
takes  a  high  polish ;  it  is  much  songtat 
after  in  France  by  millwrights  for  making 
cogs  to  wheels,  rollers,  cylmdera,  blocks, 
&c.,  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds 
of  wood  for  making  the  screws  to  wine- 
presses ,  and  it  Is  also  In  repute  for  mathe- 
matical rulers.  Its  properties  are  such  as 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  would  answer 
exceedingly  well  for  certain  kinds  of  wood- 
engravings  where  the  fineness  of  boxwood 
is  not  required.  [B.  TJ 

PTTHONIUM.  This  genus,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  some  of  its  allies,  owes  Its 
name  to  the  snake-like  appearance  of  its 
spadix,  &c.  It  is  classed  under  the.  Aracece, 
and  consists  of  Nepalese  herbs  with  a  some- 
what globular  fleshy  rootstock,  whence 
emerge  the  much-divided  leaves  and  the 
inflorescence— the  latter  consisting  of  a 
spadix,  elevated  on  a  long  stalk,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  spathe.  The  spadix  is  thickly 
beset  with  male  and  female  flowers ;  its 
upper  extremity  has  a  number  of  wart-like 
neutral  flowers  on  it ;  the  anthers  open  by 
two  pores ;  and  the  ovaries  are  one-celled, 
with  a  long  style,  terminated  by  a  three  to 
four-lobed  fleshy  stigma. 

One  species,  best  known  under  the  old 
name  of  Arum  bulbiferum.  Is  cultivated  in 
hothouses,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
sence of  little  bulb-like  buds  on  the  leaves 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  stalk  with  the 
blade  of  the  leaf.  These  bulbs  become  de- 
tached, and  thus  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
sperles.  This  plant  has  also  been  descrlTied 
under  the  name  Thomsonia.  The  odour  of 
the  spadix  of  some  of  these  plants  Is  most 
disgusting,  and  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  putrid  salt-flsh.  [M.  T.  24.1 

PYXIDANTHERA  larbidata  Is  a  small 
prostrate  creeping  evergreen,  native  of 
North  America,  and  one  of  the  two  genera 
forming  the  order  Diapensiacem.  It  has 
narrow  oblanceolate  awl-polnted  crowd- 
ed leaves,  bearded  near  the  base,  the  lower 
ones  opposite  and  the  upper  mostly  alter- 
nate ;  and  very  numerous  solitary  sessfle 
white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  Diapensui  by 
their  transversely-opening  anthers  having 
an  awn  on  the  lower  valve.  [A.  SJ 

PYXINBL  A  natural  order  of  lichens, 
with  an  orbicular  superflclal  dlsk.contalned 
in  an  exclpulum  which  is  at  first  closed. 
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dlBtlnct  from  the  tballus,  which  Ishorlzon- 
-tatl  follaceous  and  for  the  mosC  part  fixed 
±xx  the  centre.  It  comprlges  the  lichens 
Icjaown  In  the  Arctic  regions  as  Tripe  de 
JELoche.  In  Gyrophora  the  disk  produces  a 
xiximl>er  of  partial  disks  on  the  hymenial 
Biorfaoe,  giving  it  a  curious  convolute  ap- 
I>earance.  Pyxine,  which  is  a  tropical  or 
subtropical  genus,  has  athallus  like  that  of 
^armelia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PYXIS,  PYXIDITJM  (adj.  PYXIDATB). 
Jk.  capsule  opening  by  a  lid,  as  in  Hyoaeya- 
«niw  or  AnagcMU. 

QUADRETTE.    (Ft.)    Rhexta. 
QUADRL     In  Latin  compounds  s  four 
t>line8. 

QUADRIGRURia  Having  four  legs  or 
arms,  as  in  the  retinaculum  of  some  ascle- 
piada. 

QUADRIFOLIATB.  When  the  petiole 
Isears  four  leaflets  from  the  same  point. 

QUADRIH1LATE.  Having  four  aper- 
tures, aa  is  the  case  in  certain  kinds  of 
pollen. 

QUADRUXTGUS.  Ck)n8i8tUig  of  four 
pairs  (of  leaflets). 

QUAKERS  ANO  SHAKERS.  Briza  me- 
dia. 

QUALEA.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  belonging  to  the 
Vochyacece,  and  remarkable  for  their  un- 
symmetrical  flowers,  which  have  but  one 
petal  and  one  fertile  stamen  (rarely  two  of 
each),  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  winged 
seeds  of  the  fruit.  There  are  about  thirty 
species  known,  some  of  them  attaining  a 
height  of  130  feet ;  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is 
somewhat  corky,  and  the  young  branchlets 
often  four-sided  and  covered  with  gum. 
They  have  opposite  or  whorled,  lance- 
shaped  or  oblong,  laurel-like  leaves,  with 
the  blades  frequently  marked  with  nume- 
rous nerves  running  at  right-angles  to  the 
midrib ;  and  the  flowers  are  exceedingly 
handsome  and  numerous,  disposed  in  axil- 
lary or  terminal  panicles.  The  flowers  have 
a  five-parted  calyx,  one  of  the  segments 
being  much  larger  than  the  others,  petal- 
like, and  prolonged  behind  into  a  spur  as 
in  the  balsam,  a  single  fan-shaped  petal 
with  the  fertile  stamen  alternating  with 
it;  and  an  ovary  which  when  ripe  is  a 
three-celled  angular  woody  capsule,  with 
many  winged  seeds  in  each  cell. 

Many  of  the  species  have  primrose-scent- 
ed flowers,  yellow  white  blue  or  rose- 
coloured,  and  the  petal  is  usually  marked 
with  a  yellow  or  white  line  in  the  centre. 
Perhaps  the  most  handsome  when  in  flower 
\%Q.  pu/rA«rrtma,  a  tree  about  fifty  feet  high, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Spruce.  It  has  sessile 
,  beautifully  veined  leaves,  in  size  and  shape 
like  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  and  when 
first  met  with  by  Mr.  Spruce— who  remarks 
be  bad  never  seen  a  more  striking  object— 
the  crown  of  the  tree  was '  a  complete  mass 
of  blue  and  red,  in  which  did  not  appear  a 
single  green  leaf.'  The  calyx  is  blue,  the 
petal  red,  marked  with  a  yellow  line  in  the 


centre,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
and  shaped  like  the  lower  petal  of  a  violet. 
The  largest-flowered  species  is  Q,  macro- 
petata,  in  which  the  large  fan-like  petal  is 
white  marked  with  a  yellow  line  in  the 
centre,  and  about  two-and-a-half  Inches 
across.    It  also  is  Brazilian.       [A.  A.  B.] 

QUAMASH.  The  North  American  name 
for  the  edible  Camtissia  eaculenta.  — , 
EASTERN.  An  American  name  for  SeiUa 
e$culerUa. 

QUAMOCHITL.    Inga  UnguU  OatL 

QUAMOCLIDION.  A  genus  of  Nyetor 
ginacetBt  established  by  Choisy  for  some 
Mexican  species  of  MirabilU,  which  have 
usually  three  flowers  instead  of  only  one  in 
each  involucre,  but  it  has  since  been  again 
reduced  to  a  section  of  MirabiHa, 

QUAMOCJLIT.  A  genus  of  Convolwlaeece, 
containing  several  species  of  annual  twin- 
ers, natives  of  tropical  America  and  Asia. 
They  are  herbs  with  alternate  cordate 
leaves,  and  red  or  crimson  flowers  on  axil- 
lary one  or  many-flowered  peduncles.  The 
sepals  are  mostly  mucronate  or  awned; 
the  corolla  cylindrical,  tubular,  with  a 
small  flve-lobed  spreading  limb ;  the  sta- 
mens and  style  are  protruded ;  and  the 
stigma  is  capitate  and  two-lobed.  The 
capsule  is  four-celled,  with  a  single  seed  In 
each  cell.  [W.  G] 

QUAMOCLIT.  (Pr.)  Tpomoea.  —CAR- 
DINAL.    Qttamoclit  vulgaris. 

QUANDANG.  The  edible  fruit  of  Santa- 
Itun  acuminatum. 

QUAPALIER.    (Pr.)    Sloanea. 

QUAPOYA.  The  name  formerly  eriven 
to  a  few  tropical  American  trees  belonging 
to  the  ClusiacecB,  and  now  referred  to  Cltuia. 

QUAQUARA.    Smilax  China. 

QUARANTIN.  (Fr.)  CheirantMis  annuua. 

QUARTINE.  A  fourth  Integument,  count- 
ing from  the  outside,  supposed  to  occur  in 
some  ovules ;  but  In  reality  a  mere  layer 
of  either  the  secuudine  or  nucleus. 

QUARTINIA.  The  generic  name  of  an 
Abyssinian  plant  belonging  to  the  Lythra- 
cece,  found  growing  attached  to  stones  in 
the  beds  of  rivers,  and  having  capillary 
submerged  leaves  like  those  of  the  water 
crowfoot  densely  packed  on  the  stems. 
The  minute  flowers  are  in  naked  racemes, 
each  consisting  of  an  eight-toothed  bell- 
shaped  calyx.f  our  stamens.a  two-celled  ger- 
men,  and  a  simple  style.  The  genus  bears 
the  name  of  M.  Quartlus  Dillon,  a  French 
botanist  and  traveller  in  Abyssinia.  Q.  re- 
pens  is  the  only  known  species.  [A  A.R] 

QUASI-RADIATE.  Slightly  radiant;  a 
term  applied  to  the  heads  of  some  com- 
posites, whose  ray-florets  are  small  and  in* 
conspicuous. 

QUASSIA.  Linnteus  applied  this  naras 
to  a  tree  of  Surinam  in  honour  of  a  negro, 
Quassi  or  Coissl,  who  employed  its  bark  aa 
a  remedy  for  fever,  and  enjoyed  such  a  re* 
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QXTASSIA-CHIPS.  The  wood  of  Picr«ena 
exceUa. 

QUATELtf.    (Pr.)    LecyVkU. 

QUATERNI,  QUATERNATB.    Growing 
in  fours. 

QUATRE-EPICEa    (Pr.)  JWaeHo  sottm ; 
also  Calycanthiu. 

QUEEN-OP-THE-MBADOWS. 
Vlmaria. 
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curious.  The  wood  of  this  plant  was  at  one  _  jjwg 
time  employed  In  this  country,  under  the  '  ^ 
name  of  Surinam  Quassia ;  but  It  appears 
to  be  no  longer  Imported  for  medicinal 
purposes,the Quassia  in  use  being  furnished 
by  the  allied  Picrmia,  excelscu  The  wood 
Is  destitute  of  smell,  but  has  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  on  which  account  it  was  used 
as  a  tonic.  The  root  has  been  considered 
a  valuable  remedy  in  dysentery,  as  also 
the  bark.  The  flowers  too  are  stated  to 
have  been  employed  as  stomachics  in  Suri- 
nam. It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  uses 
I  and  virtues  ascribed  to  this  plant  are  more 
properly  to  be  referred  to  the  Jamaica 
Quassia,  Piob^ka,  or  to  the  Simaruba  : 
which  see.  [M.  T.  M.] 
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QUEEN-OF-THE-PRAIRIB.     Spircsa  lo- 
bam. 

QUEEN'S-CIJSHION.  A  provincial  name 
for  Saxifraga  hypnoides. 

I  QUEEN'S-DELIGHT.  or  QUEEN'8-ROOT. 
A  North  American  name  for  Stillingia  syl- 
vatica. 

Q17EKETTIA.     A    vandeous   genns     r»-C 
orchids  related  to  Tonopaia,  but  with    tl 
h.al)lt  of  a  Pleurothallis.    It  consists  of 
single  species,  Q.  microscopica,  a  little  Br 
fll™^  epiphyte  with  terete  leaves,  and 
i./JS?^-^  panicle  of  minute  flowers,  wli  i  c-1 
iJilLi    "  erect  equal  sepals  and  petals,  tl» 
i*^"i«epals  slightly  joined  and  gibl^ou 
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at  the  base ; 


an  undivided  lip  convr>lu*> 


V^t.  «5®  column,  and  furnished  wJtn 
a  W  n«.:^*"^®*"^8  in  its  excavated  bas*^  * 
hranf«^  JI°^  column  with  twolong  menra- 
it^^x  •  t^'"''^  ^^'■s  hanging  doT^  fr-««- 
iwt  t^o  a^h  ^  f-  «ne-celled  anther  contaf  ■-• - 
om  behind  «n^*lP''"«°-™a88e8.  hollo w€^<a 
dicle  to  ?mN«"^  attached  by  a  narrow  oau- 
in  ?aph1d2l""i^f '^d-  Its  flowers  aboia«<a. 
under  the  mlr.r^^'^  '^^  beautiful  objee^s 
J;°eniicroacoDe ;  whence  the  speclfl  <3 
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green,  entire  spiny  or  pinnate:  while  in 
autumn,  when  decaying,  they  assume  vary- 
tng  shades  of  brown,  yellow,  crimson,  pur- 
ple, &c.,  according  to  the  species.  The 
rouertaness  or  smoothness  of  the  bark  also 
affords  a  means  of  discriminating  one  spe- 
cies from  another.  The  cup  arises  from  the 
hollowing  out  of  the  top  of  a  small  branch, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  developed  small 
leaves  In  the  shape  of  scales. 


Few  trees  possess  so  much  interest  as 
the  various  kinds  of  Oak:  the  historical 
traditions  connected  with  them,  their  va- 
ried uses  to  mankind,  their  great  age,  vast 
size,  and  noble  appearance  in  some  in- 
stances, all  contribute  to  render  them  of 
more  than  common  intrrest.  The  most 
valuable  species,  as  affording  timber,  are 
the  European  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessi- 
li/lora,  the  former  of  which  supplies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  oak  used  in  this 
country  for  shipbuilding  and  other  pur- 


Quereiu  wnlliflora. 
poses.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
In  the  appearance  of  the  wood  of  these  two 
trees,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  the 
value  of  their  timber  for  constructive  pur* 


poses  is  about  equal.  The  Wood  of  Q.  BesH- 
liflara^  or  Durmast  as  it  is  caUed,  is  de- 
scribed as  darker,  heavier,  and  more  elastic 
than  that  of  Q.  peduneulatat  less  easy  to 
split,  not  so  easy  to  break,  yet  the  least 
difficult  to  bend.  These  characteristics  de- 
pend in  some  degree  on  the  small  propor- 
tion of  silver-grain  clash  or  flower  (terms 
used  by  joiners  and  others  to  signify  the 
meduIIaTy  rays  of  botanists)  possessed  by 
the  wood  of  the  Durmast  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  other  kind.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  wood  of  the  Durmast  has  been 
frequently  confounded  with  that  of  the 
sweet  chestnut ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
less  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  cabi- 
netmaker than  the  wood  of  O.  pedunatUUOj 
In  which  the  silver-grain  is  much  more 
conspicuous.  The  wood  of  the  Durmast 
has  been  stated,  on  insufficient  grounds, 
to  be  less  durable  than  that  of  the  Common 
Oak.  The  wood  of  these  trees,  when  stained 
green  by  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  fungus, 
Pezisa  aeruginosa,  is  highly  prized  by  ca- 
binetmakers and  makers  of  Tunbridge- 
ware. 

8k>me  of  the  American  kinds  also  furnish 
valuable  timber.  Such  are  Q.  diba,  the 
White  or  Quebec  Oak,  the  wood  of  which 
is  used  in  shipbuilding,  and  by  wheel- 
wrights, coopers,  and  others.  Q.  virenst 
the  Live  Oak,  also  yields  excellent  timber 
for  naval  purposes.  The  wood  of  Q.  Bex,  a 
Mediterranean  species,  is  said  to  be  as  good 
as  that  of  the  common  oak.  Q.  CerrU,  the 
Turkey  Oak,  supplies  a  wood  much  in 
favour  with  wheelwrights,  cabinetmakers, 
turners,  coopers,  &c  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  men- 
tions several  Japanese  oaks,  the  timber  of 
some  of  which  he  describes  as  '  splendid,' 
and  as  likely  to  prove  equal  to  any  oak  in 
the  world  for  practical  purposes.  The 
False  Sandalwood  of  Crete  is  the  produce 
of  Q.  {ibelieea  (T).  This  wood  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  has  an  agreeable  perfume.  The 
less  valuable  kinds  furnish  excellent  char- 
coal and  firewood. 

Next  in  Importance  to  the  wood  is  the 
bark  of  these  trees,  as  from  its  astringency 
it  Is  valuable  for  dyeing  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  while  that  of  O.  Suiter ,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa, 
furnishes  cork.  The  outer  layers  of  bark 
In  this  tree  increase  annually,  and  after 
eight  or  nine  years  fiUl  off,  but  for  com- 
mercial purposes  they  are  pur];>osely  re- 
moved one  or  two  years  previously.  The 
bark  is  removed  by  incisions  round  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  by  a  long 
one  connecting  these  two,  which  allows 
the  bark  to  be  stripped  off  The  barking 
of  the  trees  is  effected  when  the  bark  is 
most  firmly  adherent  to  the  wood,  in  order 
that  the  innermost  layers  of  bark  may  not 
be  injured,  nor  the  health  of  the  tree  im- 
paired ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  removal 
of  the  corky  layers  is  beneficial  to  the  tree. 
The  layers  of  cork,  when  stripped  off,  are 
thrown  into  pits  and  soaked  in  water ;  by 
these  means,  and  by  placing  heavy  weights 
above  them,  they  become  flattened.  The 
outer  surface  is  subsequently  charred  to 
dose  the  pores,  as  may  be  seen  in  bungs. 
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The  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of 
cork  is  exported  from  8i>ain.  In  that 
country  cork  is  said  to  be  employed  on 
floors  In  lieu  of  carpets,  and  on  walls  in 
lieu  of  tapestry.  The  Romans  are  said  to 
have  used  cork  for  the  same  purposes  as 
we  ourselves,  not  excepting  even  cork 
soles.  In  some  of  the  Greek  islands  cork 
is  used  for  beehives.  ▲  floorcloth  now 
coming  into  extensive  use,  from  its  dead- 
ening the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  called 
Kamptulicun,  is  said  to  be  manufactured 
from  cork  and  caoutchouc.  Burnt  cork 
or  Spanish-black  is  used  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses, and  was  formerly  employed  in  me- 
dicine. Some  of  the  kinds  of  elm  also 
produce  cork,  though  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  of  much  use  :  see  Ulmus.  The 
name  Suber  is  supposed,  with  reason,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  suphar, '  bark.' 

Several  species  furnish  bark  of  much 
value  for  tanning  and  dyeing  purposes ; 
this  arises  from  the  presence  of  tannic 
and  gallic  acids.  The  common  oaks  of  this 
country  are  barked  or  peeled  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  a  period  when  the  bark 
contains  the  most  astringent  matter,  and  is 
also  most  readily  separated  from  the  wood. 
The  slabs  of  >)ark  as  they  are  removed  are 
stacked  in  large  heaps  to  dry.  Oak-bark  is 
very  largely  enTployed  in  this  country  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather.  After  it  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  it  is  still  ser- 
viceable to  gardeners  for  the  warmth  it 
generates,  and  is  largely  used  by  them 
under  the  name  of  Tan ;  it  has,  however, 
the  objection  of  favouring  the  growth  of 
certain  fungi,  which  are  occasionally  very 
deleterious  to  the  plants.  Refuse  tan  is 
also  less  creditably  employed  in  the  adul- 
teration of  chicory  and  coffee.  In  Brittany 
tan,  compressed  into  cakes,  is  used  as  fuel. 
Oak-bark  also  is  employed  for  dyeing  black. 
In  conjunction  with  salts  of  iron.  With 
alum,  oak-bark  yields  the  dyer  a  brown 
tint ;  with  a  salt  of  tin,  a  yellow  colour ; 
with  a  salt  of  zinc,  Isabella  yellow. 

Q.  tinctoria,  a  North  American  species, 

Selds  Quercitron  Bark,  employed  for  dye- 
g  yellow.  Q.  aqtiaticat  also  a  native  of 
North  America,  supplies  a  bark  made  use 
of  by  the  tanners  of  that  country.  The 
bark  of  the  South  European  Q.  Ilex  is  also 
used  by  tanners,  while  the  American 
Indians  are  said  to  dye  their  skins  red  by 
means  of  the  bark  of  Q.  Prinus.  The  cups 
of  other  kinds  are  also  employed  by  tanners 
and  dyers.  Foremost  In  Importance  in  this 
respect  are  those  of  Q.  JEgUopSt  &  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  regions.  These  cups 
are  sometimes  very  large,  at  other  times 
smaller ;  they  are  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses in  the  East,  and  are  Imported  in 
enormous  quantities  from  the  Levant  for 
tanning  purposes  under  the  name  of  Ya- 
lonla.  Camata  and  Gamatlna  are  also  fur- 
nished by  this  tree ;  they  are  simply  the 
undeveloped  acorns,  enclosed  within  the 
partially  ripened  cups.  Camatina  is  the 
least  developed  of  the  two.  Q.  sinensis 
supplies  a  dye  in  China. 

Few  trees  are  so  subject  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  morbid  growths  called  galls  as 


are  the  various  kinds  of  Oak.  The  galls 
are  various  in  appearance,  and  result  from 
the  punctureof  different  speciesof  gall-flies 
{Cynipa  and  Aphis).  The  common  oaks  of 
this  country  are  much  affected  by  them— 
sometimes  on  the  leaves,  where  they  form 
the  so-called  oak-apples:  sometimes  on  the  , 
shoots,  where  they  do  great  mischief  by  i 
checking  and  distorting  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  The  galls  of  commerce  are  imported 
from  the  Levant,  and  are  produced  by  Q. 


Qoereiu  infectoria  (with  galls). 
infeiAoria.  They  are  largely  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  ink,  for  dyeing  purposes, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  tannic  and  <A 
gallic  acids.  The  same  tree  also  furnishes 
the  galls  known  as  Mecca  Galls,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Dead  Sea  or  Sodom 
Apples,  *  the  fruit  that  never  comes  to  ripe- 
ness,*—the  fruit  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  so 
bitter  to  the  taste. 

Q.  cocdfera,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  affords  a  bark  used  by  tanners,  and 
gives  sustenance  to  an  insect  like  the  co- 
chineal insect,  and  which  is  used  as  a  crim- 
son dye  under  the  name  kermes.  This  was 
much  employed  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  cochineal,  and  is  still  largely  used  In  the 
East.  The  name  kermes  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  word  for  worm,  and  Is  the 
parent  of  the  French  cramoisi,  and  the 
English  crimson. 

The  medical  properties  of  the  various 
Oaks  are  due  to  the  astringency  imparted 
bythe  tannic  and  gallic  acid  they  contain. 
Thus  common  oak-bark  is  employed  as  an 
astringent  and  tonic ;  so  also  is  that  of  Q. 
cocci/era.  The  leaves  of  Q./tUeata  are  stated 
to  have  been  employed  as  astringent  ap- 
plications In  gangrene.  Galls  also  are  used 
as  tonics  and  astringents,  and  as  an  anti- 
dote to  certain  vegetable  poisons,  whose 
activity  they  lessen  by  the  combination  of 
their  tannic  acid  with  the  organic  alkali 
of  the  poison.  Tannic  and  gallic  acids  are 
of  great  service  in  certain  forms  of  haemor- 
rhage, and  are  employed  in  various  wi^sin 
the  arts. 

In  olden  times  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  other  northern  countries 
prized  the  Oak  for  the  food  furnished  by 
the  acorns,  not  only  to  their  herds  of  swine 
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bat  al9o  to  themselves.  The  right  of  feed- 
ing: awlne  In  tho  oak-woods  was  among 
our  Saxon  forefathers  a  highly-valued  pri- 
vilege, the  infringement  of  which  by  the 
Mormans  constituted  one  of  the  most  se- 
verely-felt  hardships  that  were  inflicted  on 
the  conquered  race.  To  this  day  the  acorns 
of  some  of  the  species  are  eaten  as  food. 
There  Is  a  variety  of  the  common  oalc 
which  produces  sweet  edible  acorns ;  this 
variety  is  supposed  to  be  the  jEscuIus  of 
Virgil.  The  acorns  of  Q.  Ballota,  and  of  its 
variety  Q.  Oramnntia,  are  eaten  in  Bar- 
bary,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  under  the  name 
of  Belotes :  in  Arabia  also  they  are  eaten 
cooked,  and  an  oil  is  extracted  from  them. 
The  acorns  of  Q.  ^sctdtu  are  eaten  in  Syria ; 
these  retain  their  green  colour  even  when 
ripe,  and  are  boiled  by  the  Arabs.  The 
leaves  of  Q.  mannifera  yield  a  manna-like 
exudation  in  Kurdistan. 

The  vast  size  and  great  age  of  some  Oaks 
add  to  the  Interest  that  is  attached  to  this 
family  of  trees.  There  still  exist  some  fine 
specimens  in  this  country.  Humboldt  re- 
fers to  an  oak  in  the  Departement  de  la 
Charente  Inferieure,  measuring  nearly 
ninety  feet  In  circumference  near  the  base. 
Near  Breslau  an  oak  fell,  in  a  storm  in  July 
1857,  measuring  sixty-six  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  ba-se.  These  large  trees  are 
for  the  most  part  decayed  and  hollow  in 
the  interior,  their  '  tops  bald  with  dry  an- 
tiquity : '  their  age  has  been  estimated  at 
from  one  to  as  many  as  two  thousand  years. 
The  famous  Oak  of  Mamre,  Abram's  Oak, 
has  been  recently  figured  in  the  Transae- 
turns  oj  the  lAmuean  Society  by  Dr.  Hooker. 


It  Is  a  fine  tree  of  the  species  Q.  vsetido- 
cocet/era,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  spot  where  grew  the  oak  or 
lentlsc  under  which  the  patriarch  pitched 
his  tent.  There  Is  a  superstition  that  any 
person  who  cuts  or  maims  the  oak  will 
lose  his  firstborn  son. 

The  Romans  employed  branches  of  the 
Oak  to  form  the  chaplets  wherewith  the 
heads  of  citizens  eminent  for  their  civic 
rlrtaes,  especially  for  having  saved  the 
life  of  a  f ellow-cltteen,  were  crowned.  The 
Druids  venerated  the  Oak,  as  being  tho 
tree  on  which  the  sacred  mistleto  grew ;  or, 
possibly,  the  latter  plant  was  regarded  as 
the  more  sacred  from  growing  on  the  Oak. 
At  present  the  mistleto  is  rarely  found  on 


the  Oak,  but  that  it  does  grow  on  this 
tree  is  sufllclently  attested.  To  this  day 
the  custom  is  kept  up,  in  many  places  in 
the  country,  of  gathering  and  displaying 
branches  of  Oak  on  May  29,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  concealment  of  Charles  II.  in 
the  oak  at  BoscobeL  Much  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  as  to  our  British  Oaks ; 
some  considering  that  there  are  three 
species,  some  two,  and  others  (as  M.  Decan- 
dolle  in  his  recent  revision  of  the  genus) 
one  only.  The  generally  accepted  opinion 
Is  that  there  are  two,  Q.  pednnculaia  and 
Q.  sefisilxflora,  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  by  the  following  characters.  Q.  aes- 
silifiora,  or  Durmast,  has  long  yellowish 
leafstalks,  and  sessile  or  shortly  stalked 
acorns;  it  grows  more  quickly  than  the 
other  species,  is  more  ornamental,  and  will 
thrive  on  poorer  soil.  Q.  pedunculata  has 
either  stalkless  leaves,  or  the  leafstalks  are 
short  and  of  a  greenish  or  reddish  hue, 
while  the  acorns  are  on  long  stalks.  This 
last  Is  the  badge  of  the  Camerons.  The 
difference  In  the  timber  of  these  two  species 
has  been  before  mentioned. 

A  large  numl)er  of  the  species  mentioned 
are  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  Q.Ilex, 
the  Holm  or  Evergreen  Oak,  is  more  like  a 
huge  shrub  than  a  tree.  The  Lucombe 
and  Fulham  Oaks  are  also  nearly  evergreen. 
Q.  Cerris  forms  a  very  hands^ime  tree.  Q. 
coceinea  is  valuable  for  Its  foliage,  which 
assumes  a  crimson  tint  in  autumn,  and 
remains  on  the  tree  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  A  valuable  frost-proof 
species,  Q.  sinensis,  has  been  recently  In- 
troduced from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune.  It 
has  evergreen  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
the  sweet  chestnut.  [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Oak  appears  in  all  ages  to  have  been 
an  object  of  veneration,  from  the  time  of 
the  'Oak  of  Mamre,'  under  which  Abraham 
sat  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  down  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  held  sacred,  and 
the  Romans,  who  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter. 
To  come  nearer  home,  the  Druids  wor- 
shipped beneath  its  shade;  and  even  we 
ourselves  view  the  mighty  King  of  the 
Forest  with  mingled  feelings  of  veneration 
and  gratitude,  which  this  age  of  Ironclad 
snips  will  not  wholly  eradicate.  Still  do  we 
retain  the  name  of  Gospel  Oak  In  many  of 
our  English  counties,  pointing  to  the  time 
when  penitential  psalms  and  Gospel  truths 
were  breathed  beneath  their  shade ;  and 
they  became  notable  objects  as  resting- 
places  in  the  beating  of  the  parish-bounds, 
a  practice  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  feast  to  the  god  Terminus.  Our 
English  custom  was  thus  descril>ed  more 
than  two  centuries  since  by  Withers : 

That  ererj  man  might  keep  his  own  possesaioas. 
Our  fathen  uted.  in  reverent  proceMions, 
With  zealous  prayers,  and  wita  praiseful  cheere. 
To  walk  their  parish  limiu  once  a  year; 
And  well -known  marks  (which  sacnlegions  hand* 
Now  cut  or  breakc)  so  bordered  out  their  lands. 
That  ererr  one  distinctly  knew  his  owne. 
And  brawles  now  rife  were  then  unknowne. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
minister  and  parochial  authorities,  accom- 
panied by  the  people,  going  the  boundaries 
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of  the  parish,  and  stopping  at  the  most  re- 
markable sites  (oak-trees  being  considered 
the  most  wortby),  and  reading  passages 
from  the  Gospels,  and  there  also  asking 
blessings  for  the  people.  Herrick  makes  a 
lover  say:— 

Dcarat,  baiy  me 
Under  that  holy  oke  or  Gotpel  Tree ; 
Where,  though  thon  Mc'it  not,  thou  majtt  think 

upon 
Me,  when  thoa  yearly  go**t  ProceHion. 

It  Is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  though 
the  name  of  Gospel  Oak  has  not  been  newly 
bestowed  for  many  generations,  yet  that 
so  many  trees  with  that  appellation  still 
remain  in  different  parts  of  England,  so 
that  most  people  have  an  acquaintance 
with  one  or  more  ancient  trees  bearing 
this  appellation. 

In  the  midland  counties  there  is  always 
much  speculation  as  to  whether  the  leaves 
of  the  oak  or  those  of  the  ash  will  appear 
first,  as  the  following  proverb  Is  implicitly 
relied  upon  :— 

If  the  oftk  *•  before  the  a*h. 
Then  you'll  only  get  a  tpluh ; 
If  the  ath  precede*  the  oak. 
Then  you  may  expect  a  wak. 

Oonsiderlng  the  different  habits  of  the 
two  trees,  there  may  be  reason  In  the 
rhyme.  The  Oak  sends  its  root  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  its  leafing  is  advanced  or  re- 
tarded by  a  warm  or  cold  spring.  The 
roots  of  the  ash  are  nearer  the  surface, 
and  so  a  wet  spring  hastens  its  growth, 
while  a  dry  one  would  retard  it.  Rain,  more- 
over, does  not  affect  the  oak  so  much 
as  it  does  the  ash.  [j.  b.] 

0X7ERIA,QUBRIA0EiE.  Queria  hiapanv- 
ea  18  a  small  South  European  annual,  inter- 
mediate in  many  respects  between  Can/o- 
phyllaeea  and  Illecebracea ;  having  the  pe- 
Ulless  fiowers  and  solitary  ovule  of  the 
latter,  with  the  capsule  opening  in  valves 
as  in  CaryophyllacetB.  It  is  therefore 
usually  considered  as  constituting  a  tribe 
of  that  order,  or  is  sometimes  proposed  as 
an  independent  one  under  the  name  of 
QueriacecB. 

QUBRNALSa  An  alliance  proposed  by 
Lindley  to  include  the  Corylacea  and  Jtig- 
landaceo!,  and  distinguished  from  Amentor 
lea  by  the  inferior  ovary. 

QUBTSCHE.  A  name  used  In  Germany 
for  the  long  egg-shaped  varieties  of  the 
Plum. 

QUEUE  D'ARONDELLB.  (Pr.)  Bagtt- 
taria.  —  DE  CHBVAL.  (Fr.)  Egwttetum 
Telmatisja ;  also  Ephedra.  —  DB  L^ARD. 
Saururru.  —  DE  LIEVRB.  Lagurus.  — 
DELION.  LeonotU.  -  DE  PAON.  Tigri- 
diaPavonia.  —  DEPOURCEAU.  Peucedor 
mim  officinale.  —  DE  RAT.  Myoeurua ;  also 
Equiaetum  arvenae,  and  Pothos  acaulit.  — 
DBRENARD.  Alopeeunis ;  9\ao  Eguiaetum 
S*™  S**^""*'  '">d  Amaranthug  caudatua.  — 
DE  SCORPION.  Se<yrviwrua.  -DE  SOURIS. 
Myoaurua. 

QUICK.     The  Florin,  AgroatU  stoUmir 


fera ;  also  TrUAeum  repena ;  and  the  Qnick-  I 
set,  Cratagvu  Oxyaccmiha. 

QUICKEN,  or  QUICK-BEAM.  1V«  : 
Aucuparia. 

QUICK-IN-HAND.  Impoetou^oH-teN^em.  I 

QUICKSET,  or  QUICK.  The'Wtaitectaom,  , 
Cratcegua  OxyacarUha,maTe  especially  when  i 
used  as  a  hedge-plant. 

QUILLAJA.    A  small  genua    of   South 
American  trees  belonging  to  the  QhUIoub  I 
or  wing-seeded  section  of  Roaacem^  and  re- 
markable for  possessing  soap-like  propw-  j 
ties.     Five  species  are  described— three  | 
Chilian,  one  Peruvian,  and  one  Brazilian.  ' 
They  are  Uirge  evergreen  trees,  with  undl-  ' 
vided  scattered  leaves  upon  sUIka  bearing 
two  small  stipules,  which,  however,  soon 
drop  off;  and  their  flowers  grow  four  or 
five  together  upon  stalks  produced  from 
the  leaf -axils  or  at  the  ends  of  the  brancbes, 
some  being  unisexual  and  others  perfect. 
The  calyx  is  five-parted,  and  is  f umlebed 
with  a  star-like  fieshy  disk  havingr  five  ele- 
vated notched  lobes;  the  five  petals  are 
spatula-shaped ;  the  stamens  are  ten  In  ntun- 
ber,  five  Inserted  along  with  and  opposite 
the  petals,  and  five  In  the  middle  of  the 
calyx-segments ;  and  the  five  single-celled 
ovaries,  containing  numerous  ovules   in 
two  rows,  cohere  together  but  are  tipped 
with  distinct  spreading  styles. 

Quillaja  differs  from  its  nearest  aUy, 
Kageneckia^  in  the  calyx  segments  not  over- 
lapping each  other  in  the  bud,  as  well  as 
in  the  ten  stamens  being  in  two  Instead 
of  one  row. 

Q.  Saponaria,  the  Qnillai  or  Cullayof  the 
Chilians,  is  a  tree  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high,  with  smooth  shining  short-stalked 
oval  leaves ;  and  usually  terminal  white 
flowers,  either  solitary  or  from  three  to 
five  upon  a  stalk.  Its  hark,  called  Quilial 
or  Soap-bark,  is  rough  and  dark-coloured 
externally,  but  internally  consists  of  nu- 
merous regular  whitish  or  yeilowisfa  layers, 
and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  other  mineral  matters.  It  Is 
also  rich  in  aapantne,  a  vegetable  soap- 
prlnclple  found  likewise  in  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  cloveworts,  soapworts,  and  a 
few  other  orders ;  and  on  this  account  It  Is 
commonly  used  as  a  substitute  for  washing 
clothes,  two  ounces  of  the  bark  being  suf- 
ficient to  wash  a  dress.  It  Is  also  said  to 
remove  all  spou  or  stains,  and  to  impart 
a  remarkable  lustre  to  wool ;  and  it  is  used 
to  wash  the  hair,  for  which  purpose  It  Is 
powdered  between  stones,  then  rubbed 
with  the  hands  In  water,  making  a  foam 
like  soap.  A  preparation  of  it  has  lately 
been  brought  into  use  In  this  country  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair.  The 
Brazilian  species,  Q.SelUnoiana,  which  has 
similar  properties,  has  also  been  called 
Fontenellea  brcuiliensia.  [A.  S.] 

QUILL  WORT.    laoitea. 

QUIN,  QUINQU.    In  composition  s  five 
In  number. 

QUINA.   The  South  American  name  ap> 


piled  to  several  kinds  of  Cinchona-bark : 
also  tbe  Brazilian  name  for  some  other 
febrifugal  barks,  as  those  of  Discariafetnir 
fuga^  Eienbeelna  fdbrifuoa,  Ticorea  febrir 
fuga,  Bortta  brasHianOj  and  Solanum  Paeu- 
doqidna.  —  BLANCA.  A  Mexican  name 
for  Cascarilla-bark.  —  DE  SERRA.  The 
bark  of  Remijia  fermgi'nea  and  Vellozii.  — 
DB  LA  ANGOSTURA,  or  DE  LAGUAYNA. 
A  Venezuelan  name  for  the  bark  of  OtUipea 
Cusparia.  —  DE  REMIJO.  The  same  as 
QuinadeSenra.  —DO  CAMPO.  The  bark 
of  StrycAnos  Pseudoqtiina. 


QUINANCY-WORT. 
ehiea. 


AspenOa    cyrum- 


QUINAQUINA.    Cinchona  Coitdaminea. 

QUINATE.  Growing  in  fives ;  as  when 
a  petiole  bears  five  leaflets  from  the  same 
point ;  it  is  then,  however,  digitate. 

QUINCE.  Cydonia  vulgaris.  — ,  BAS- 
TARD. Pyrus  Chamegmeapiliu,  — ,  BEN- 
GAL.   JEgle  Mamklos. 

QUmCHAMALIUM.  A  genus  of  Santor 
lacecB,  consisting  of  Chilian  herbs  said  to 
be  parasitical  upon  roots  of  other  plants, 
like  our  Thesiums,  The  flowers  have  a  long 
tubular  perianth  with  five  short  lobes,  and 
each  perianth  is  surrounded  at  the  base  by 
a  small  four-toothed  involucre  often  taken 
for  an  external  calyx,  and  which  distin- 
guishes the  genus  from  others  of  the  tribe 
Thesiew,  to  which  it  belongs.  There  are 
three  or  four  species  known,  of  little  gene- 
ral interest. 

QUINCUNCIAL.  A  kind  of  lestlvatlon, 
in  which  out  of  flve  parts  two  are  exterior, 
two  interior,  and  the  fifth  covers  the  in- 
terior with  one  margin,  and  has  its  other 
margin  covered  by  the  exterior ;  as  in  the 
calyx  of  the  rose. 

QUINOA.    Chenopodium  QuiJUM. 

QUINQUENERVia  When  there  are 
flve  ribs  all  proceeding  from  the  same 
point  of  the  base. 

QUINQXTIITA.  (Ft.)  dneh&na.  — ,  BRA- 
ZILIAN. The  bark  of  Cosmibuena  hexan- 
drtL  —  COLORADO.  The  same  m  Brazi- 
lian Quinquina.  —  DE  PIAUHI.  The 
bark  of  Exostemma  Souzanum.  —  DES 
ANTILLES.  The  same  as  Quinquina  Ptton. 

—  FAUX.    Iva  fndescens.    —  INDIGENE. 
A  Mauritian  name  for  MiiS8cenda  Landia. 

—  PITON.    The  febrifugal  emetic  bark  of 
Exostemma  earibcBum  and  E.floribundum. 

QUINQUINO.  Myrospennum  peruiferum. 

QUINSY-BERRY.  The  Black  Currant, 
Ribes  nigrum. 

QUINSywORT.   Asperula  eynanehica. 

QUINTEITEUILLE.  (Pr.)  PotrntiUa  rep- 
tans  and  other  species.  —  BATARDE. 
Bibbaldia.  -  ROUGE  DES  MAPJlia  Co- 
marum  palustre. 

QUINTINE.  A  supposed  integument  of 
an  ovule,  the  fifth  counting  from  the  ex- 
terior ;  but  in  reality  the  skin  of  the  nu- 
cleus. 


QUINTINIA.  A  genus  of  Escallonia- 
ceep,  nearly  related  to  the  well-known  Escal- 
lonias  of  our  gardens,  and  differing  from 
them  In  the  three  to  flve  instead  of  two- 
celled  ovary.  Pour  species  are  known,  two 
from  New  Zealand,  and  two  from  South 
Australia:  all  of  them  bushes  or  small  trees, 
with  elliptical  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  often 
covered  with  scurfy  scales,  and  white  flow- 
ers the  size  of  those  of  the  privet,  disposed 
in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
Each  flower  consists  of  a  calyx  with  a  flve- 
toothed  border,  flve  petals,  a  like  number 
of  stamens,  and  a  three  to  flve-lobed  style 
crowning  the  ovary,  which  when  ripe  is  a 
small  angular  capsule  with  numerous  deli- 
cately winged  seeds.  The  genus  bears  the 
name  of  La  Quintlnie,  a  French  writer  on 
Horticulture.  [A.  A.  B.] 

QUINTUPLED.    Multiplied  by  five. 

QUINTUPLE-NERVED.  When  of  flve 
ribs  the  four  lateral  spring  from  the  middle 
one  above  its  base. 

QUISQUALI8.  A  genus  of  Combretaeece, 
confined  to  tropical  and  subtropical  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  consisting  of  scandent 
shrubs  with  opposite  rarely  alternate 
leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  of 
flowers  which  change  from  white  to  red. 
The  five-cleft  calyx  is  deciduous:  the  co- 
rolla has  five  oblong  petals;  the  stamens  are 
ten  in  number,  and  project  beyond  the  co- 
rolla :  whilst  the  fruit  is  a  five-angled  one- 
seeded  drupe.  Q.indica  is  an  inmate  of 
our  hothouses.  According  to  George  Ben- 
nett, a  species  of  this  genus,  perhaps  Q. 
chinensis  of  Lindley,  grows  about  Macao, 
and  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  vermifuge 
under  the  name  of  Tot-chee-fii.      [B.  S.J 

QUITCH.  The  Couch  Grass,  Triticum 
repens ;  also  Agrostia  stoUmifera. 

QUIVBR-TREB,   Aloe  dtchoUma. 

QUIVISIA.  A  genus  of  Meliaeea  confined 
to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  consisting 
of  four  species,  all  of  which  are  shrubs  or 
trees,  with  alternate  or  nearly  opposite 
simple  leaves,  either  quite  entire  or  on  the 
same  branch  lobed,  and  axillary  flowers 
generally  arranged  in  racemes  or  corymbs. 
The  calyx  is  urn-shaped,  and  has  from  four 
to  flve  teeth ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of 
four  to  flve  short  externally  silky  petals; 
the  stamens  are  from  eight  to  ten :  the 
stigma  capitate ;  and  the  fruit  a  dehiscent 
capsule,  with  four  or  five  valves  and  cells, 
each  cell  containing  two  seeds.       [B.  6.] 

QUOYA.  A  West  Australian  genus  of 
Verbenaeea!,haLv\xis  the  habit  as  well  as  the 
woolly  stems  and  leaves  of  some  of  the 
small  shrubby  species  of  Stachys.  The 
leaves  are  opposite  and  sessile,  and  the 
flowers  are  disposed  in  short-stalked  close 
verticils  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  reduced  leaves,  and  forming  a  long 
terminal  compound  raceme,  or  raceme-like 
panicle.  They  have  a  deeply  two-lipped 
villous  calyx,  a  blue  bell-shaped  corolla; 
four  perfect  stamens ;  and  a  flliform  style 
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forked  at  top,  and  crowning  a  foar-celled 
ovary.  [A.  A.  BJ 

QUUNA,  Tropical  American  trees  or 
shrubs  usually  classed  with  the  Oluaiaeece, 
but  differing  in  having  stipules  accompany- 
ing the  opposite  leaves,  which  are  often 
toothed,  and  in  one  species  pinnatifld, 
whilst  in  all  other  Guttifera  they  are 
simple  and  entire.  The  glossy  blades  are 
three  to  twelve  inches  long  by  one  to  six 
inches  broad,  marked  with  prominent  pri- 
mary veins  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
midrib ;  and  the  small  yellow  or  white 
(lowers  are  disposed  in  raceme-like  cymes 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Each  flower  has 
a  calyx  of  four  to  five  rounded  sepals,  four 
to  eight  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  a 
two  to  four-celled  ovary,  which  when  ripe 
Is  a  small  oblong  berry.  The  pinnatifld- 
leaved  species,  Q.  guianenns,  was  described 
by  Aublet  as  a  separate  genus  with  the 
name  Touroulia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RAAB.  A  kind  of  Jaggery,  or  coarse 
Indian  sugar. 

RABANA.  (Fr.)  Shutpis  arvensU, 
RABANNES.  A  kind  of  matting  made 
in  Madagascar  from  coarse  grass,  or  the 
fibre  of  Baphia  BujJU^  and  imported  into 
the  Mauritius  for  covering  floors,  or  wrap- 
ping goods,  &c 

RABBIT-BERRY.    Shepherdia  argetOea. 

RABBIT-ROOT.    AraUa  nudicatUU. 

RABBLAISIA.  This  genus  of  RtOacea 
commemorates  the  well-known  French  hu- 
mourist, and  consists  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
The  branches,  inflorescence,  and  leafstalks 
are  covered  with  scales;  the  leaves  areiwaxy 
at  the  margins,  on  long  stalks ;  the  flowers 
are  small  dioecious— the  males  arranged  in 
small  closely-packed  heads  on  a  branched 
inflorescence,  the  females  more  closely 
crowded  on  a  very  short  spike.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  have  each  three  segments ;  and 
in  the  male  flowers  there  are  three  sta- 
mens, with  globose  anthers.  The  fruit  is 
triangular,  three-celled,  and  opening  par- 
tially by  three  valves,  each  cell  containing 
a  single  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RABINS.    (Fr.)    OarlitM  aeaidis. 

RABES,  or  RABETTE.  (Fr.)  Brtusica 
Napus. 

RABIOULE.    (Fr.)    Brasaica  Bapa. 

RABONE.    Baphanus  sativua, 

RACEME.  An  inflorescence  In  which 
the  flowers  are  arranged  singly  on  distinct 
pedicels,  along  a  common  axis. 

RACHIS.  The  divisions  of  the  petiole 
of  the  leaves  of  ferns;  also  the  axis  of 
an  inflorescence. 

RACHITIS.  An  abortion  of  the  fruit  or 
seed— a  disease. 

RACINE  D'ABONDANCE.^(Fr.)    A  va- 

Hy  of  the  Beet-root.  —  AMERE.  Leunsia 
'■>nvci.  —  D'AMERIQUE.  Monsoniaame- 


rieana.  —  IXARMfiNIE.  ButHa.  —  DB 
CHARCIS.  Dcrntenia  Oowtrayerva,  —  DB  1 
CHINE.  amUcac China.  —  DB  COLOMBO. 
JaUorMza  pcUnuOa,  —  DE  DISETTE.  The  I 
same  as  Racine  d'Abondance.  —  DE  ME- ' 
CHOACHAN.  BaUttaa  Jalapa.  —  DB  PT- ; 
RdTHRE.  Anacydua  Pyretkrum.  —DEI 
SAINTE  HELiENE.  Aeonu  OcOamvs.  -I 
DESANAGROEL.  ArittoloehiaSerpentaria. 

—  DE  SERPENT.  OphiorrMza.  —  DE 
SERPENT  A  SONNETTEa  Polygala  Se- 
nega.  —  DU  BR£sIL.  Ptyehotria  emetiea. 

—  DU  DIOTAME  BLANC.  JHetamKua 
aOnu.  —  DU  SAINT  ESPRIT.  Arehanr 
gelica  oHidnalU,  —  SALIVAIRB.  Anact- 
dua  Pyrethrwn,  —  YIEBOE.  Tamics  com- 
munis. 

RACHLE.    (Fr.)    Cmchna. 

RA(X>MITRIUM.  A  genus  of  acrocar- 
pous mosses  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Orimmieit  resembling  Grimmiat  bat  looser 
in  habit,  with  a  mitneform  reil  variously 
split  at  the  base  (from  whence  the  name), 
awl-shaped  above,  a  straight  awl-shaped 
lid,  and  a  single  peristome  with  sixteen 
twice  or  thrice-cleft  teeth.  The  leaves  are 
either  obtuse  or  hair-pointed.  The  species 
are  rather  numerous.  B,  lanugirwaum  forms 
thick  broad  beds  on  the  sides  of  moan  tains, 
which  are  hoary  from  the  long  diaphanous 
hair-like  points  of  the  leaves.  Some  other 
species  are  common  in  subalpine  countries, 
but  the  genus  scarcely  exists  in  lowlands 
except  on  sandy  heaths  and  in  wild  exposed 
stony  places.  [M.  J.  BJ 

RADAM^A.  A  genus  of  Serophtdarior 
cecB,  containing  two  small  prostrate  shrubs 
from  Madagascar,  with  opposite  entire 
scabrous  leaves.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
slender ;  and  the  four  stamens  with  short 
filaments  are  included.  The  short  axillary 
pedicels  are  furnished  with  two  bracts 
below  the  calyx.  [W.  C] 

RADE-KANE.  An  Indian  name  for  Pa- 
nicum  miliaceum. 

RADIAIRE.  (Fr.)  Agtrantia  major.  — , 
PETITE.    Astrantia  minor. 

RADIAL.  Growing  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle. 

RADIATE.  Diverging  from  a  common 
centre,  like  rays ;  as  the  arms  of  an  umbel, 
or  the  Itgulate  florets  of  any  composite. 

RADIATING,  or  RADIANS.  Spread- 
ing from  a  common  point,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle :  also  forming  ap- 
parent rays  In  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  exterior  parts; 
as  the  outer  florets  in  the  umbels  of  many 
umbelliferous  plants. 

RADICAL.  Arising  from  the  root,  or 
from  its  crown. 

RADICANS.    Throwing  out  roots;  usu- 
ally applied  to  stems  or  leaves. 
RADICATE.    Having  a  root. 

RADICATIO.  The  manner  in  which  roots 
grow,  or  are  arranged. 
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RADICELLA.  A  very  small  root ;  the 
yoniifir  tiny  root  which  appears  from  the 
lower  part  of  a  young  plant  at  the  period 
of  termination. 

HADIOIFORM.  Being  of  the  nature  of 
a  root. 

RADICLE,  RABICVLA  The  first  root 
of  a  plant,  rudimentary  in  the  embryo. 

RADIOOSE.   Having  a  large  root. 

RADII.  The  peduncles  of  secondary 
umbels,  or  of  the  flowers  of  simple  umbels. 
—  MEDULLARES.    The  medullary  rays. 

RADIOLA.  A  genus  of  lAnacecB,  differ- 
ing from  Linum  only  in  the  sepals,  petals, 
and  stamens  being  four  each,  in  the  se- 
pals being  deeply  trIOd,  In  the  stamens 
"being  quite  distinct,  and  in  the  capsule 
being  etgbt-celled.  B.  MUlegrana^  which  is 
Indigenous  to  England  and  the  Continent, 
Is  a  very  small  annual,  having  a  much- 
branched  stem,  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
minute  white  flowers.  [B.  C] 

RADia  (Pr.)  Baphawus,  —  PBTITE- 
RAVE.    Baphanua  sativm. 

RADISH.  The  well-known  esculent  root 
ot  Baphanus  aatimu.  —,  HORSE.  Cochlear- 
ria  Armoraeia.  — ,  SEA.  Baphantis  mo- 
ritimus.  — ,  WATER.  Nasturtium  amphi- 
bium.  — ,WILD.  Baphanus  Bapkanistrum. 

RADIUS.  The  circumference  or  outer 
side  of  the  circle  formed  by  umbels  or 
capitules  or  of  other  such  parts. 

RADIX.  The  root;  the  descending  axis; 
that  part  which  is  the  development  of  a 
radicle.  It  differs  from  a  stem  not  only  in 
Its  origin,  but  in  not  branching  symmetri- 
cally, and  having  no  normal  leaf -buds. 

RAD17LA.  A  genus  of  JungermanniaceeB 
which  is  noticed  here  as  containing  iZ.  com- 
planatat  a  species  common  in  woods  on 
almost  every  tree.  The  lobe  at  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves  is  remarkable  for  sending 
roots  into  the  substance  on  which  it  grows. 
It  belongs,  like  Madotheca,  in  which  the 
lobes  are  without  radicles,  to  the  division 
PlatyphyUa,  [M.  J.  B.] 

RAEE,  RAX.  Indiannames  for  Mustard- 
seed,  Sinapis  nigra,  8.  ratnoaoy  &c. 

RAFFLESIACEiB.  (Baffletiads.)  A  small 
order  of  parasitical  plants,  the  position 
of  which  in  the  natural  system  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  difference  of 
opinion,  but  which  Llndley  places  amongst 
Rhisogens.  The  plants  which  compose  it 
have  no  stem,  but  consist  of  flowers  only, 
sometimes  of  gigantic  size,  surrounded  by 
a  few  scales,  and  sessile  on  the  stems  or 
rbizomes  of  woody  or  perennial  plants. 
These  flowers  consist  of  a  campanulate 
or  globular  flve-cleft  perianth,  with  nu- 
merous anthers  on  a  central  column.  The 
ovary  is  Inferior,  one-celled,  with  many- 
seeded  parietal  placentae,  and  as  many 
styles  as  placentae,  more  or  less  united 
within  the  column,  where  the  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite,  or  in  the  centre  of  female 
flowers.    The  fruit  is  indehlscent,  with  nu- 


merous seeds,  and  the  embryo  undivided,  I 
with  or  without  albumen.    The  principal 
genera  are  BaJJlesia  and  Brugmaneia  in 
tropical  Asia,  and  FUostyles  and  Apodanthet 
in  South  America. 

RAFFLESIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
parasitical  plants,  natives  of  Java  and 
Sumatra.  The  species  have  great  Interest, 
both  for  the  botanist  and  for  the  general 
public,  owing  to  their  peculiar  structure 
and  appearance.  The  BajgUsiaa  were  flrst 
made  known  in  1818.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
at  that  time  Governor  of  Bencoolen,  was  on 
a  tour  In  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Raffles,  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
others,  when  the  party  lighted  upon  a 
flower  of  enormous  size,  more  than  a  yard 
across.  Descriptions  and  drawings  of  this 
vegetable  prodigy  were  sent  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  plant  was  named  by  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Brown,  in  honour  of  its  dis- 
coverers, BaJJUesia  AmoldL  Since  then 
several  other  species  have  been  discovered, 
but  none  of  equal  size  with  that  just  men- 
tioned, which  indeed  still  retains  its  cha- 
racter as  being  the  largest  flower  known. 
The  genus,  with  one  or  two  allies,  is  now 
comprised  in  a  distinct  taml\y,BafflesiaeeeB. 
I  The  true  BaJJUsiaa  have  no  proper  stems 
or  leaves,  but  consist  solely  of  flowers, 
!  varying  in  diameter  from  tjvo  or  three 
I  inches  to  as  many  feet,  enveloped  at  the 
I  base  by  a  few  bluish  or  brownish  scales, 
I  and  emerging  from  the  roots  and  trunks 
I  of  various  species  of  Oissus.  The  unex- 
panded  flower-buds  in  it.  ^moMt  are  round- 
ish, and  resemble  a  dose  cabbage  in  shape. 
The  flowers  appear  to  be  dioecious,  and 
have  a  perianth  which  Is  tubular  below, 
but  whose  limb  is  divided  into  flve  entire 
fleshy  lobes,  which  partially  overlap  one 
another  in  the  bud,  but  afterwards  spread 
widely.  The  perianth  Is  flesh-coloured  and 
mottled,  and  has  a  foul  odour  of  talntod 
meat,  by  which  insects  are  attract«d. 
Within  is  a  thick  fleshy  rim  or  corona  lin- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  and  within 
this  corona,  in  the  male  flowers,  and  occu- 
pying the  centre,  is  a  thick  fleshy  column, 
adherent  to  the  perianth-tube,  having  one 
or  more  projecting  rims  surrounding  its 
base,  and  at  the  top  a  wide  flat  plate, 
the  overhanging  margin  of  which  is  rolled 
round  like  the  capital  of  an  Ionic  column. 
On  the  revolute  margin  is  placed  a  ring  of 
anthers,  which  are  sessile,  each  one  open- 
ing by  a  single  pore,  although  it  is  divided 
in  the  Interior  into  many  compartments ; 
the  pollen-grains  are  round.  In  the  female 
flowers,  the  deep  cup-shaped  perianth  and 
corona  are  like  those  of  the  male  flowers ; 
the  central  column  is  also  similar,  but 
there  are  no  anthers.  The  ovary  is  ad- 
herent to  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the  pe- 
rianth, has  a  single  compartment  contain- 
ing numerous  ovules  attached  to  its  walls, 
and  is  surmounted  by  several  styles,  which 
are  blended  with  the  central  column. 

Three  or  four  species  are  known,  differ- 
ing greatly  in  size,  but  little  in  essential 
characters.  The  corona  and  summit  of 
the  column  are  in  some  species  studded 
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with  tubercles  and  scales.  The  outer  por- 
tions of  the  flower  are  brownish  or  flesh- 
coloured,  the  central  portions  pinkish  or 
tellowisn.  Dr.  Arnold  describes  the  first 
flower  seen  by  him  as  Ijeing  more  than  a 
jard  across,  the  petals  or  lobes  of  the  peri- 
anth as  being  a  foot  long,  and  varying' in 
thickness  from  three-quarters  to  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  and  the  cup  of  the  flower 
as  calculated  to  hold  twelve  pints.  The 
weight  of  Che  whole  flowet  wa»  estimated 
at  flf  te£n  pounds. 

It  appears  from  the  subsequent  Investi- 
gations of  Mr.  Jack,  M.  Blume,  M.  de  Vrlese, 
and  other  botanists,  that  tde  growth  of 
these  flowers  occupies  a  few  months.  They 
first  appear  as  round  Knobs  protruding 
from  the  bark  of  varloos  species  of  Cissua, 
The  flowers  remain  expanded  only  for  a 
f e*  days.and  then  gradually  putrefy.  Their 
frtld  scent  may  be  conducive  to  their  fer- 
tilisation, by  means  of  the  insects  which 
are  attracted  by  the  smeU.  This  is  the 
more  probable,  as  the  stamens  and  pistil 
are  in  different  flowers.  It  was  at  flrst 
considered  that  thrte  plants  grew  only  on 
the  roots  of  their  foster-parents,  and  hence 
they  were  called  Rhl/anths  or  RootAflow- 
ers ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  they  grow 
also  on  the  stems,  in  some  cases  at  some 
feet  above  the  ground,  though  in  others 
the  stems  are  prostrate  and  thxta  reflemt)]e 
roots.  Theparasltesdevelopetheirflowers 
at  a  season  when  the  leaves  ana  flowers  of 
the  Oliaw  have  withered.  Astringent  and 
styptic  properties  are  assigned  by  the 
Javanese  to  these  singular  plants.  One 
species,  B.  Rochusteni,  dlscot^ered  in  Java 
in  1850  by  two  Dutch  botanists,  MM.  Teys^ 
mann  and  Binnendijlt,  was  in  cultivation 
In  18.51  at  the  Botanic  harden  at  Leyden. 
See  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  1851,  p.  217  { 
also  Transactiona  of  Linncean  SocUiVt  ^i*i« 
p.201,  andxi«.p.  221.  See  also  PtAfE  14  a 
for  B.  Bochussmi.  [M,  T.  M.] 

.  RAFINESOUIA.  Thlp  geuus  of  Compo- 
»teB  is  nearly  related  to  Seorzonera,  and 
differs  from  it  chiefly  in  the  single  series 
of  .feathery  pappus  hairs,  and  the  distinctly 
beaked  achepes.  The  two  known  species,  B, 
califomica  and  B.  neo-mexicana^  are  annual 
weeds  with  runcinate  or  lyrately-pinnatifid 
leaves, those  of  the  stem  linear ;  the  cylin- 
drical flower-Jjends  terminate  the  twigs, 
and  each  contim  from  ten  to  fifteen  rose- 
coloured  florets,  ^11  fertile,  and  enclosed  In 
an  involucre  of  membranaceous  scales  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  few  short  narrow 
bracts.  Tlie»genu8  bears  the  name  of  C.  8. 
Itaflnesque,  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  who  chose 
America  as  his  adopted  country,  and  wrote 
many  works  on  the  botany  of  the  United 
States.  [A.A.B.] 

RAFNIA.  A  genus  of  South  African 
shrubs  of  the  same  group  of  Legnminosa  as 
our  own  broom,  and  readily  known  among 
its  allies  by  the  perfect  smoothness  of  its 
parts,  the  usually  peagreen  leaves,  which 
tl,%  ??pt  strongly  nerved  as  in  Borhonia, 
^?.?®  S?,r'^®^  instead  of  racemed  inflores- 
Sf^f-^wJi^^/®**''^  *''°'*'  ^'^enty  species, 
divisible  into  two  groupa  by  the  fonn  of 


their  leaves,  which  are  either  laace-shaped 
oval  or  elllptlcal,or  heart-shaped embndag 
the  stem.    The  flowers  are      *  **'" 

pedicels  usually  forked  and.l 
ber  of  flowers,  while  at  the  . 
lAg  there  are  opposite  leaf-Uto 
flowers  are  yellow,  mostly  a»  * 
ofthebAxmi.  The  genus  bpai 
C.  G.  Raf  n,  a  Daoiah  bot^ui^t. 

RAGATBLUS.    THehomonttk 
RAGEB.   meMtwwnteaiHm' 
RAGGED  ROBIN.    J^cAnirJ 
RAGIOPTERISu    Onoclea, 
BAGOUMINIBR.  (PrO 
RAGWEED.    Ambrosia  Mftda^l 

RAGWORT.  Seneeio  Jacobtta,'] 
CAN.    Othonna.     —.SEA.     " 
ritlma. 

RAIPORT.  (Fr.)  Bdphaniu^  i 
TIQUE  JA0NB.  Nasturtium.  C 
— DES  BOUTIQUES,  r 

—  DES  PARIBlENa 

—  GRAND,  or  SAUVAGK 
moracia. 

RAIPONOK.    (Fr.)    Cai 
ctUus. 

RAISIN  D'AMiRIQUB.  ( 
laeca  dodecandrcL  —  DBS  1 
mum  MyrtiUuB.  —  D'ODRS. 
loa  uvorursi.    —  DE  MARS.  Bibe^H 

—  DE  MER,    ^hedra  Oiataehvm^ 
RENARD.    Paris  quadrifolia. 

RAISINIER.    (Fr.)  '(^ecoldba. 

RAISIKS.    SuB-dried  Graites. 

RA18IN-TREB.    lUbes  rubrum. 

RAIZ  DA  CHINA-     A  BrazUiaa 

for  the  knotty  roots  of  Smuaas  0i 
DE  PIPI.    A  Brazilian  name  fOf 
tetrandra.  —  DE  TIHU.  ABrazllli 
for  Jatropha  offlevnaXxs.     —  DO 
SAIiERMA.    A  Brazilian  name  fortl 
dicinal  Gomphrena  offleindlis  and  G. 
cephala.     —  PRETA.     A  BrazlHsa. 
for  Cahlnca,  a  drhg  obtained'  from 
coccaracemosatden8ifolia,a3ii    '      '" 

RAJANIA.    The  celebrated  Bngll 
turalist  John  Ray,  whose  system  of  l    , 
tng  plants  was  published  la  1703,  and^fj 
is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
system,  Is  commemorated  in  this 
The  species  are  West  Indian   clli    _ 
shrubs*  having  a  great  resembkuie*:  I 

those  of  DioscorMf  or  yam,  from  -'  

genus  the  present  is  distinguished  by  tunr^ 
ing  only  one  ovule  in  each  of  the  tbreet 
compartments  of  the  ovary.  The  membra- 
naceous capsular  fruit,  moreover,  has  but 
one  fully-formed  compartment,  owing  to 
the  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  other  two. 
The  fertile  compartment  is  flattened  and 
prolonged  into  a  wing,  but  does  not  split 
when  ripe.  It  contains  a  single  wingless 
seed.  One  or  two  species  are  cultivated  as 
stove  climbers,  but  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
order  Dioseoreaeeos.  [M.  T.  M.J 
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RAJIKA.  A  Sanscrit  name  for  Black 
HuBtard  seed. 

RAJ-JEERA.  An  Indian  name  for  Amor 
rtmthua  frumentaceuSt  the  seeds  of  which 
are  edible. 

RAL.  The  balsamic  resin  of  Shorea  ro- 
Imsta. 

RALEI6HIA.  A  Brazilian  shrub,  re- 
semblinsr  in  habit  some  species  of  ir«t»|p 
tnanniat  having  opposite  undivided  stipu- 
late leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  dense  ter- 
minal racemes.  It  forms  a  genus  of  Cuno- 
niaeece,  nearly  allied  to  BOangera,  but  dif- 
fering chiefly  in  the  one-celled  ovary  with 
purietal  placentas. 

RAMAT^   Of  or  belonging  to  a  branch. 

RAMALINA.  A  small  genus  of  lichens 
with  flat  fronds  like  stag's  horns,  or  nearly 
cylindrical  like  ClavariaL  The  frond  is  alike 
all  round,  without  any  distinct  under-side. 
In  which  the  genus  differs  from  Evemia. 
B.fraxinea  grows  everywhere  on  the  trunlcs 
of  ash-trees,  and  £./anmac0a,  with  its  nar- 
row mealy  spotted  fronds.  Is  almost  equally 
common.  Others  are  marine  in  their  habits 
like  BoccellcB.  R.  polymorpha  and  scopvio- 
rum  are  good  dye-weeds.  [M.  J.  R] 

RAMASTRA.  The  secondary  petioles  or 
petiolules  of  compound  leaves. 

RAHBEH.  Pierardia  aativa,  a  Malacca 
fruit. 

RAMBIYA.  A  Ualayan  name  for  the 
Sago  Palm. 

RAMBUTAN,  or  RAMBOOTAN.  The 
fruit  of  NepheUum  lappcuxuvi. 

RAHEAL,  RAMEOUS.  Of  or  belonging 
to  tbe  branches. 

RAMEAU    irOB. 


(Fr.)      Cheiranlhua 


RAMENTA  Thin  membranous  eTpan- 
slons  found  upon  the  surface  of  plants, 
and  resembling  hairs  in  composition,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  not  composed  of  a  single 
longitudinal  series  of  cells,  but  of  many 
series  of  cells  arranged  on  the  same  plane. 

RAMESTTAOEOUS.  Covered  with  ra- 
menta,  as  the  stems  of  many  ferns. 

RAM-GOAT.  Fagara  microphylla, 
RAMIPAROUS.  Producing  branches. 
RAMONDIA.  A  genus  of  monopetalous 
plants  of  doubtful  afflnlty,  and  provision- 
ally classed  with  CyrtandraeeoBy  from  the 
greater  number  of  which  it  differs  in  hav- 
ing five  fertile  stamens.  It  Is  a  stemless 
perennial  herb,  occupying  rocks  In  the 
Pyrenees,  and  also  In  the  Piedmontese  Alps. 
The  leaves  are  radical,  ovate,  and  forming 
rosettes,  and  the  scape  bears  from  one  to 
six  flowers  of  a  purplish  colour.  The  calyx 
Is  flve-clef t ;  the  corolla  rotate,  and  nearly 
regular ;  the  stamens  are  flve,  their  fila- 
ments short  and  glabrous :  whilst  the  style 
is  Simple;  and  tbe  capsule  ohlong,  one- 
celled,  euciosmg  numerous  seeds.  [B.  3.] 


RAMOON-TREB.    TropM*. 

RAMOSE.  Divided  into  many  branches. 

RAMPB.    Arum  maeidatum. 

RAMPION,  or  RAMPS.  A  garden  name 
for  Campanula  BapuneiUus. 

RAMS-HEAD.  An  American  name  for 
Cypripedium  arieUnum;  also  the  seeds  of 
C^cer  arietint/m. 

RAMSONS,  or  RAMSIE;^   AUium  w$i- 

RAMSTED.  An  American  name  for  Li- 
naria  mUgaris. 

RAM-TIL.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Black  Til,  Ovixotta  olei/era. 

RAMTURAI.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Ochro,  Abelmoaehtu  esculenius. 

HAMULUS  (adj.  RAMULOSE>.  A  twig  ; 
a  small  branch— tbe  least  which  a  plant 
INToduces. 

RAMUS.  A  branch ;  any  division  of  the 
stem. 

RAMUSCULI.  The  mycelium  of  certain 
fungals. 

RAI!fALB&  An  alliance  proposed  by 
LIndley  for  the  hypogynous  polypetalous 
families  which  have  indefinite  stamens 
and  a  minute  embryo  enclosed  in  a  large 
quantity  of  fieshy  or  horny  albumen.  It 
includes  MaowaiacetBt  Anonacece,  DiUenia- 
eem,  RanuneuXacea,  SarracewiacetB,  and 
Papaveraoea, 

RANDIA.  A  genus  of  Oiruhonaeea 
named  In  honour  of  Isaac  Rand,  formerly 
Prsfectus  of  the  Butanic  Garden  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  The 
species  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. They  have  axillary  spines,  and, 
so  far  as  the  construction  of  their  flowers 
goes,they  are  very  nearly  allied  toGardenio. 
The  main  differences  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  ovary,  which  is  two-celled,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  disk.  The  fruit  has  a  dry 
rind.  Is  surmounted  by  the  limb  of  the  ca* 
lyx,  and  is  internally  divided  into  two 
compartments,  containing  numerous  seeds 
imbedded  in  pulp.  Moreover,  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  is  usually  shorter  in  this  ge- 
nus than  in  Oardenia.  B.  dumetorum  is 
used  as  a  hedge-plant  in  India.  Its  fruit 
Is  emetic,  and  is  used  to  stupefy  flsh,  so  as 
to  allow  of  their  ready  capture ;  the  rind 
of  the  root  is  also  used  medicinally.  The 
seeds  of  R.  aeandeiu  furnish  in  China  a 
scarlet  dye.  The  fruit  of  JR.  a^suieata  Is 
employed  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  blue  dye ; 
its  wood  Is  used  for  cask-staves,  ladders, 
and  other  purposes.  Some  of  the  species 
are  in  cultivation  in  this  country  as  stove 
shrubs;  the  flowers  are  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish In  colour.  [M.  T.  M.J 

RANKNESS.  A  condition  often  as- 
sumed by  fruit-trees  in  gardens  and  or- 
chards, in  consequence  of  which  great 
shoots,  or  feeders  as  they  are  called,  are 
given  out  with  little  or  no  bearing  wood. 
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Bxeessive  richness  of  soll.and  a  too  copioas 
supply  of  manure,  are  generally  the  mov- 
ing causes,  though  some  varieties  are 
naturally  so  luxuriant  that  they  retiuire 
grafting,  or  something  which  may  check 
their  growth.  Pears,  for  this  reason,  are 
beneficially  grafted  on  quince  stocks ;  bat 
where  this  has  not  been  done,  lifting  and 
root- pruning  are  indl8i;>ensable.  We  do 
not,  however,  recommend  gardeners  to 
adopt  root-pruning  as  a  system  without 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  con- 
dition of  their  trees.  If  the  soli  is  natu- 
rally sterile,  and  the  growth  moderately 
luxuriant,  root-pruning  may  induce  per- 
manent mischief,  as  we  can  ourselves  bear 
witness.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others 
in  horticultural  matters,  'a  little  know- 
ledge is  a  dangerous  thing.'        [M..  J.  B.J 

RANUNCULACEA  (BanwncuZt,  Podo- 
phifllaeea.  Crowfoots.^  A  considerable  or- 
der of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  charac- 
terised chiefly  by  definite  deciduous  sepals. 
Indefinite  hypogynous  stamens,  several 
free  ovaries,  seeds  without  an  arillus,  and 
a  homogeneous  albumen  with  a  minute 
embryo.  With  the  exception  of  Olematis, 
the  species  are  almost  all  herbaceous,  with 
radical  oraltemate  leaves,  very  frequently 
much  cut  or  divided ;  the  sepals  are  gene- 
rally four  or  five,  and  more  or  less  colour- 
ed; the  petals  always  free  when  present, 
but  often  small  and  scale-like,  or  spurred 
or  otherwise  deformed,  or  altogether 
wanting ;  the  carpels  of  the  fruit  either 
single-seeded  and  seed-like,  or  capsular 
with  several  seeds,  often  opening  into 
follicles.  The  species  are  numerous  in 
Europe  aiid  Northern  Asia,  less  so  in 
North  America;  and  there  are  several 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  but  very  few  within  the 
tropics,  except  in  mountain  districts. 
Throughout  the  order  there  is  a  tendency 
to  an  acrid, caustic,  and  more  or  less  poison- 
ous principle,  very  volatile  in  the  foliage 
and  herbaceous  parts,  but  sometimes  very 
virulent  in  the  roots.  There  are  about 
forty  genera,  of  which  the  principal  are : 
Clematis,  Thalictrum,  Anemone,  Banun- 
cuius,  Caltha,  TroUius,  Helleborus,  Nigella, 
Aquilegia,  Delphiniumt  Aconitumt  Actoea, 
and  PcBonia. 

RANUNCULUS.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  giving  name  to  the  or- 
der Ranuncidacece,  and  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters  :— Sepals  five,  not 
prolonged  at  the  base;  petals  five,  with 
a  nectariferous  scale  at  the  base ;  fruit 
without  awns.  There  are  reckoned  to  be 
about  twenty  British  species,  which  may 
popularly  be  arranged  into  several  groups. 
The  common  meadow  weeds  with  glossy 
yellow  flowers,  known  by  the  names  But- 
tercups, Golden-cups,  and  King-cups,  be- 
long to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
species— A. acris,  Rbulbosus,  and  R.repens, 
of  which  the  first  may  be  dlscrimlnaied 
by  its  slender  cylindrical  flower-stalk  and 
spreading  calyx ;  the  second  by  its  furrowed 
flower-stalk,  reflexed  calyx,  and  bulbous 
root ;  the  third  by  its  furrowed  flower 


stalk,  spreading  calyx,  and  creeping  scfoni. 
B.  anrieomua  approaches  nearest  to  S.  aeri* 
in  habit,  but  grows  In  woods,  bae  the  ca- 
lyx coloured,  fretiuently  has  ono  or  mure 
nf  its  petals  abortive,  and  has  the  upper 
leaves  smooth  and  divided  into  verj  nar- 
row segments.  R.  sceleratus  Is  a  coarse 
succulent  aquatic,  with  glossy  divided 
leaves,  small  yellow  flowers,  and  oblong 
heads  of  fruit.  R.  arvenaist  common  in 
cornfields,  is  a  slender  plant  about  a  foot 
high,  sufllciently  marked  by  Its  large 
prickly  fruit.  All  the  above  have  divided 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  B,  Lingua  &adR. 
Flammula,  Greater  and  Lesser  Spearwort, 
have  lanceolate  undivided  leaves,  and 
grow  in  watery  places— the  former  two  to 
four  feet  high  with  large  yellow  flowers ; 
the  latter  also  with  yellow  flowers  six 
to  eighteen  inches  high.  R.  aqtMHlts,  the 
Water  Crowfoot,  with  its  varieties,  by 
some  botanists  considered  species,  is  the 
common  aquatic  with  showy  white  flowers, 
long  flexible  stems,  bearing  numerous 
leaves,  of  which  the  submersed  ones  are 
capillary,  while  the  upper  are  plane,  vari- 
ously lobed,  and  floating ;  when  growing 
in  swiftrrunning  water,  the  upper  leaves 
and  flowers  are  not  developed,  and  the 
lower  may  be  compared  to  a  tuft  of  bright 
green  hair  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  cur- 
rent. The  Lesser  Celandine,  the  showy 
star-like  yellow  flower  which  enlivens 
every  bank  in  early  spring,  is  by  some 
botanists  called  J2.  Ficaria,  by  others  FicA- 
&IA :  which  see.  Most  of  the  above  have 
very  acrid  properties,  which  renders  their 
presence  in  meadow-lands  objectionable; 
but  the  herbage  of  R.  aquatHis  is  not  only 
innoxious,  but  nutritive  to  cattle. 

Among  cultivated  species  R.  anaticM 
affords  the  endless  varieties  of  Ranunculus 
grown  by  florists.  White  Bachelor's  But- 
tons (Fr.  Boutons  cFArgent)  are  the  flowers 
of  R.  aconit\foliu8,  and  Yellow  Bachelor's 
Buttons  (Fr.  Boutons  eCOr)  are  those  of  a 
double  variety  of  R.  acris.  Several  species 
of  humble  growth,  but  having  comparative- 
ly large  flowers,  grow  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
or  high  up  on  the  mountains  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  French :  Renoneule ;  German : 
RanunkeL  [C.  A.  JJ 

RAOULIA.  A  genus  of  ComposUce  nearly 
related  to  Gnaphalium  and  Helichri/sum, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker,  differing 
mainly  from  these  In  their  peculiar  habit, 
and  the  narrow  receptacle  of  the  flower- 
heads.  The  species,  mostly  from  New 
Zealand,  grow  in  dense  tufts  In  rocky 
mountainous  places,  and  have  the  aspect  of 
mosses,  their  short  branches  being  densely 
clothed  with  minute  smooth  or  woolly 
leaves.  Sitting  at  the  apex  of  each  short 
twig  is  a  single  white  starry  flower-head 
closely  surrounded  with  leaves.  In  some 
species,  as  R.  grandiflora,  where  the  heads 
are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  the 
inner  scales  of  the  involucre  are  white, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  ray-florets, 
which,  however,  are  tubular  and  fertile, 
the  disk-florets  being  also  tubular  and  per- 
fect.  The  achenes  are  smooth  or  downy. 
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and  crowned  with  a  pappag  of  one  series 
of  roufarh  bafrs.  The  name  of  Vegetable 
Sheep  (!)  is  given  by  the  settlers  In  New 
Zealand  to  R.  eximia,  because,  from  its 
Crrowlng  in  large  white  tufts  on  elevated 
sheep-runs,  it  may  be  readily  mistaken  for 
the  sheep.  The  genus  Is  dedicated  to  M 
Raoul,  a  French  naval  surgeon  who  wrote 
on  New  Zealand  planta.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RAPA.  The  name  given  by  Toumefort 
to  the  genus  which  he  constituted  to  con- 
tain the  common  turnip,  Brassica  Bapa^ 
which  be  separated  even  from  the  colza, 
B.  Napus\  though  some  botanists  now  In- 
clude both  these  under  B.  campestria^  con- 
eidering  that  the  differences  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  even  their  specific  dis- 
tinction. [J.  T.  S.] 

RAPATEA.  A  genus  of  Juneaeeee,  con- 
sisting of  four  or  five  species  from  tropical 
South  America.  They  are  stout  and  rather 
coarse  herbs,  with  long  flat  radical  leaves 
and  erect  simple  scapes,  often  much  flat- 
tened at  the  top ;  and  bearing  a  head  or 
dense  umbel  of  yellow  flowers  in  an  invo- 
lucre of  two  leafy  bracts,  broad  at  the 
base  with  long  points.  Each  flower  Is 
surrounded  by  several  imbricated  scales, 
and  consists  of  three  outer  stiff  chaff-like 
erect  sepals,  and  three  inner  spreading 
petals,  with  six  stamens  and  a  three-celled 
tbree-valved  capsule,  with  one  seed  In 
each  cell. 

RAPE,  SUMMER.    Brasaiea  eampestris. 
—t  WINTER.    Brasgiea  Napw. 
rApeTTE.    (Fr.)  Asperugo  procumbent. 

RAPHAN18TRUM.  A  genus  of  OrKci/ieroi 
combined  with  Raphanus,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  the  more  slender-beaded 
pods,  which  break  transversely  into  one- 
seeded  joints,  the  lower  joint  persistent, 
empty,  not  obliterated,  and  the  substance 
of  the  pod  woody  not  spongy  throughout. 
The  flowers  are  pale-yellow  or  white.  The 
pod  has  a  beak  formed  by  the  conical 
persistent  style.  The  Wild  Radish.  Raplia- 
nus  RaphanUtrum,  a  common  weed  In  cul- 
tivated ground,  is  the  type.         [J.  T.  8.] 

RAPffANUS.  A  genus  of  Oruci/era 
containing  only  two  or  three  species,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  Common 
Radish.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  the 
pod,  which  is  more  or  less  elongated 
thick  pointed  and  indehiscent,  more  or 
less  contracted  or  even  jointed  between 
the  seeds,  without  any  longitudinal  par- 
tition when  ripe,  but  containing  several 
seeds  separated  by  a  pithy  substance  filling 
the  pod. 

The  Garden  Radish,  R,  tatimu,  is  un- 
known in  the  wild  state ;  but  some  varieties 
of  R.  RaphavUtnim  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  come  sufficiently  near  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  it  is  merely  a  cultivated 
race  of  the  wild  plant.  It  Is  a  hardy  an- 
nual, and  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was 
extensively  cultivated  In  Egypt,  from 
whence  It  gradually  found  its  way  into 
Europe,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
reached  this  country  until ^.D.  1548.  Gerard  I 


mentions  four  varieties  as  being  knownln 
A.D.  1597.  The  root  is  fleshy  and  variable  in 
form,  in  some  varieties  fusiform,  in  others 
round  like  a  small  turnip,  or  semi-globu- 
lar, and  either  of  a  reddish-purple,  white, 
yellowlsh,or  deep  brown  colour.  The  leaves 
are  rough,  lyrate,  or  partly  divided  trans- 
versely Into  segments,  the  outer  one  being 
much  larger  and  broader  than  the  rest 
The  flower-stem  is  round  erect  and 
branching,  about  three  feet  high,  and 
bearing  moderate-sized  flowers,  varying 
from  white  to  pale-violet,  with  strongdark- 
colotired  veins.  The  seed-pods  are  smooth, 
ending  In  a  short  pointed  beak.  When 
plump,  and  while  young  and  green,  these 
pods  are  used  for  pickling,  alone  or  with 
other  vegetables,  and  are  considered  a 
tolerable  substitute  for  capers. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  salad-root  that  ra- 
dishes are  chiefly  grown,  and  for  this  they 
have  been  used  from  time  immemorial. 
They  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  in  perfec- 
tion when  of  a  moderate  size  and  quite 
young.  The  flesh  is  white,  crisp,  and  ten- 
der, and  abounds  in  a  peculiar  nitrous 
juice,  which  is  much  relished  by  vegeta- 
rians, and  considered  to  be  a  powerful 
antiscorbutic.  Radishes  are  usually  eaten 
raw  with  salt,  vinegar,  &c,  or  cut  into 
slices  and  mixed  in  salads.  When  too 
large  for  a  salad  they  make  an  excellent 
dish  if  dressed  and  served  like  asparagus. 
Although  a  favourite  vegetable  with  all 
classes,  it  is  generally  admitted  to  possess 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter. [W.  B.  B,J 

RAPHE.  The  cord  of  flbro-vascular 
tissue  which  connects  the  base  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  ovule  with  the  placenta. 

RAPHIA.  The  species  forming  this 
genus  of  Palms  are  conflned  to  three  very 
limited  but  widely  separated  localities- 
one,  R.  Usdigera^  being  found  only  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Amazon  and   Par& 


RapbURnfBa. 

Rivers  In  Brazil ;  another,  R,  vinifera^  on 
the  West  Ck)a8t  of  tropical  Africa ;  while 
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the  third,  B,  RujBHa,  is  only  known  as  a 
cultivated  plant  in  liadagascar  and  the 
neighbouring  islanda.  All  three  inhabit 
low  swampy  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea.  or  river-banks  within  the  influence  of 
the  tides.  They  have  stout  unarmed 
ringed  trunks  of  no  great  height,  and 
bear  gigantic  pinnate  spiny  leaves,  often 
fifty  or  more  feet  In  length,  and  erect,  so 
that  the  entire  trees  are  sometimes  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  high.  The  flower-spikes 
are  also  of  large  size  and  much-branched, 
banging  down  from  amongst  the  leaves, 
and  measuring  as  much  as  six  feet  in 
length ;  the  branches  being  arranged  in 
two  opposite  rows,  and  the  ultimate  ones 
bearing  the  flowers  resembling  flattened 
catkins.  Both  sexes  are  borne  on  the 
same  spike.  The  frultrspikes  sometimes 
weigh  as  much  as  300  lbs.  or  300  lbs.,  and 
bear  a  large  number  of  one-seeded  fruits 
rather  larger  than  eggs,  covered  with 
shining  bony  overlapping  scales. 

The  Jupati  Palm,  B.  tasdigera,  has  cylin- 
drical leafstalks,  which  measure  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  Amazon  for  a 
variety  of  purposes ;  the  walls  and  parti- 
tions of  their  houses  being  often  con- 
structed of  them,  while  baskets,  boxes, 
&c.,  are  made  of  strips  of  the  smooth 
outer  portion.  R.  vinifera,  the  Bamboo 
Palra,  is  employed  for  similar  purposes  by 
the  Africans,  who  also  make  very  pliable 
cloth  and  neat  baskets  of  the  undeveloped 
leaves.  Palm-wino  Is  obtained  from  It, 
whence  Its  Latin  speclflc  name.     [A.  8.] 

RAPHIDA,  RAPHIDES.  Crystals  of 
various  salts  formed  in  the  interior  of 
plants  by  the  combination  of  vegetable 
acids  with  alkaline  bases.  They  derive 
their  name  from  being  in  many  cases  acl- 
cular,  or  needle-shaped. 

RAPHIOSTYLIS.  A  name  proposed  by 
Planchon  for  a  tropical  African  tree  of 
the  order  Olaeacece,  which  has  since  been 
united  with  Apodytes,  differing  from  the 
other  species  of  the  latter  genua  only  in 
Its  axillary  inflorescence. 

RAPHI8TEMMA  A  genus  of  ABcUpior 
dacece,  consisting  of  two  species  from 
Eastern  India  and  Java.  They  are  both 
tall  climbers,  with  large  opposite  cordate 
leaves,  and  rather  showy  white  campanu- 
late  flowers  In  axillary  corymbs  The 
genus  Is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  sta- 

i?iSfJ.*^*'°^*,'HS°**"'."»  o'  five  distinct 
llgulate  petal-like  scales.  Inflected  at  the 
top,  and  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

habiting  Southern  Europe  and  OentralAsIa: 
annuals  or  perennials,  with  a  more  rigid 
habit,  and  much  shorter  pods  In  larger 
racemes,  than  RapTianus.  The  pods  aretSS 

i?iVb'l^''^K°°r«"^  iolntS,  thf  lo^S 
■talk-like  obconic  one-seeded  or  emntv  • 
JJ^e  upper  subglobose  one-seed^  ^KlI 
Dated  by  the  filiform  style.  [ j.  t.  sT 

RAPONOULB.    (Pr.)    PhyUuma. 

RAPONTIQUE.    (Fr.)    Rheum.     -  DES 


M0NTA6NES,  or  DBS  MOINEa 

alpiniu.    —  VUL6A1RK    CentaunaJaeea.  \ 

RAPPADURA.   A  coarse  kind  of  sugar  < 

made  in  Mexico. 
RAPUNCULUS.  Campanula  BapKmaOiu- 
RAPUNTIUM.    Lobelia.  I 

RAQUETTB.  (Pr.)  Opuntia  mdfforia.  I 
RARAK.    The  Malayan  name  for  the 

Soap-berry,  Sapindiu»  emarginattu. 

RARE,  RARUa  Thinly  placed;  the 
reverse  of  such  terms  as  dense,  approxi- 
mated, ftc 

RASAMALA  An  Eastern  name  for  Lir 
quidambar  AUxngia. 

RA8PATLIA     A  genus  of  Brteniaeea, 

distinguished  by  the  calyx  being  tree,  its 
tulie  bell-shaped,  and  Its  border  having 
five  acute  segments  with  hard  ends.  The 
corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  which  are 
obovate  and  erect :  the  ovary  is  free  and 
two-celled.  The  only  species  is  a  small 
shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape.  The  senns 
was  named  after  Raspail,  a  French  writer 
on  Botany,  &c  [6.  D.] 

RASPBERRY.  The  fragrant  subacid 
fruit  of  Rvbu8  IdcBus. 

RASPBERRY-JAM  TREE.  The  Stink- 
ing Acacia  of  Central  and  Western  Ame- 
rica, from  which  is  obtained  a  hard  heavy 
wood,  with  an  odour  resembling  raspberry 
jam. 

RATA.  A  New  Zealand  name  for  one  of 
the  hardwooded  species  of  Metrosideros. 

RATANHIA.  A  Peruvian  name  for  the 
drug  called  Rhatany-root,  the  root  of  Era- 
nuriatriandra. 

RATIBIDA.  A  synonym  of  (Xfeliaearia, 
sometimes  used  in  garden?. 

RATMARA.  An  Indian  name  for  one  of 
the  dyeing  lichens. 

RATONIA.  A  genus  of  Sapindacea,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  pinnate-leaved  trees  of 
East  Tropical  Australia,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  the  spedes 
were  formerly  placed  In  Cupania,  from 
which,  as  now  defined  by  Dr.  Hooker,  they 
differ  in  the  calyx-segments  being  valvate 
in  the  bud,  instead  of  overlapping  each 
other.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  formed  of  two 
to  seven  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  leaflets ; 
and  the  minute  greenish  flowers,  disposed 
in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles,  have  flve 
calyx-segments,  flve  scale-like  petals  (or 
none),  eight  to  ten  stamens,  and  a  trifld 
style  surmounting  9  three-celled  ovary, 
which  becomesatwo  or  three-lobed  leathery 
capsule,  each  cell  wlj;h  a  single  black  seed 
having  a  yellow  aril  at  its  base.  B.  apOiUa, 
a  common  West  Indian  plant,  forms  a  tree 
of  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  known  In 
Jamaica  as  Bastard  Locust.        [A.  A.  BJ 


RATOON. 
Sugarcane. 


The  young  shoots  of  the 
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RATSBANE,  or  RAT-POISON.  A  West 
African  name  for  Chailletia  Uxdcaria. 

BATTAN.  A  commercial  name  for  the 
longr  trailingr  stems  of  Calamtu  Royleanus, 
Rotang,  rudentunit  vimiruilis,  and  otlier 
species,  wliich  form  a  considerable  article 
of  import  from  India  and  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago. —,  GREAT.  Calamus  ruden- 
tum.     —.GROUND.  Bhaphis flabelliformis. 

RATTANY,  or  RHATANY.  The  power- 
fully astringent  root  of  Krameria  trtandra. 
—  SA VANILLA.  The  root  of  the  New  Gre- 
nada variety  of  Krameria  Ixina. 

RATTLE,  RED.  PedictOaria  sylvaiica. 
— ,  YELLOW.    BMnanthus  Crista  galli. 

RATTLE-BOX.  Rhinanthua  Crista  gaUi ; 
also  an  American  name  for  Crotalaria. 

RATTLESNAKE-HERB.  An  American 
name  for  AcUbo. 

RATTLESNAKB-ROOT.  The  root  of 
Polygdla  Senega;  also  an  American  name 
for  NaiiaXiis. 

RATTLESNAKE'S  MASTER.  An  Ame- 
rican name  tor  Idatris  scariosa  laii  squar- 
rosa. 

RATTLESNAKE- WEED.  Eryngiumvir- 
girUcum. 

RATTLEWORT.    Crotalaria. 

RAUCHB.    (Pr.)    Typha  latifolia, 

RAUPO.    Typha  angiistifolia. 

RAUWOLFIA.  This  genus  of  Apocyna- 
cece,  so  called  in  honour  of  a  botanical  tra- 
vel I  er.cons  I  sts  of  tropical  American  shrubs, 
bavin?  the  leaves  opposite  or  whorled,  and 
the  flowers  In  corymbs.  The  corolla  is  f  un- 
nel-sbaped,  with  a  hairy  throat,  and  a  limb 
divided  into  fire  oblique  segments;  the 
ovary  is  two-lobed,  surrounded  at  its  base 
by  a  circular  thickened  rim  :  and  the  fruit 
fs  flesby,  divided  into  two  halves  each  con- 
taining a  stone,  in  which  is  enclosed  a  sin- 
gle seed.  The  fruits  of  jB.  eanescens  contain 
a  black  juice  which  has  been  used  as  a  dye 
In  the  West  Indies.  These  plants  are  more 
or  less  poisonous.  Some  of  them  are  used 
medicinally  as  cathartics  or  emetics,  as  for 
instance  B.  nitida,  of  which  the  root  is  thus 
employed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RAVE.  (Pr.)  Brassica  Bapa.  —  DB 
SAINT  ANTOINB.    Banuneulus  bitlbosus. 

RAVEN  ALA.  A  splendid  Madagascar 
plant  constituting  a  genus  of  MusacecB. 
Tbe  trunk  is  like  that  of  the  palm,  and  Is 
bnllt  up  of  the  sheaths  of  the  leafstalks, 
the  other  portions  of  the  leaves  having 
fallen  off.  The  upper  leaves  are  In  two  rows 
on  long  stalks,  and  they  diverge  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stem  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ribs  of  a  fan,  from  Its 
centre.  The  flowers  are  closely  crowded 
in  the  axils  of  large  bracts  or  spathes, 
which  are  ranged  in  two  rows  along  the 
terminal  flowerstalks.  In  botanical  cha- 
racters the  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  | 
tbe  species  of  If  usa  and  Strelitzia,  but  they  I 
differ  in  the  stamens  which  are  six  in  num- 


ber. The  fruit  also  is  woody,  capsular, 
three-celled,  and  three-valved ;  and  the 
seeds  are  arranged  In  two  rows,  in  each  of 
the  compartments  of  the  fruit,  and  have 
a  pulpy  blue  arillus  surrounding  them. 

This  noble  plant  is  called  by  the  French 
the  Traveller's  Tree,  probably  on  account 
of  the  water  which  is  stored  up  in  the 
large  cup-like  sheaths  of  the  leafstalks, 
and  which  is  sought  for  by  travellers  to 
allay  their  thirst.  The  broad  leaves  are 
used  as  thatch  to  cover  the  huts  in  Madar 
gascar.  The  seeds  are  edible,  and  the  blue 
pulpy  aril  surrounding  them  yields  an  es- 
sential oil.  The  blades  of  the  leaves  are 
oblong  in  form,  and  are  larger  in  size  than 
those  of  any  known  plant,  being  simple, 
except  the  Victoria  regicu  [M.  T.  MJ 

RAVEN-BLACK.    See  PULLUS  and  Co- 

RAOIKUS. 

RAVENCHEENY.  An  Indian  name  for 
Gamboge 

RAVENELLE.  (Pr.)  Baphanns  BaphOr 
wistrum.    —  JAUNE.    Cheiranthua  Cheiri. 

RAWUND,  or  REWITND.  Indian  names 
for  Rhubarb. 

REAUMURIA,  REAUMURIACE^.  The 
first  of  these  names  represents  a  small 
genus  of  dicotyledons,  closely  connected 
through  Hololachna  with  Tamarix,  and  con- 
sidered by  several  botanists  as  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Tamaricacece,  whilst  others, 
relying  uponits  affinities  with  HyperieaeeaSt 
propose  it  as  the  type  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent order  Beaumuriacece,  The  foliage, 
the  free  erect  distinct  placenta9,  and  the 
seeds.connect  the  genus  with  Tamaricaeeeet 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  more 
numerous  stamens,  and  in  the  placental, 
which,  although  free  from  the  sides  of  the 
ovary,  rise  up  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  with 
which  they  are  often  united  there  as  well 
as  at  the  base.  The  few  species  are  small 
diffuse  or  much-branched  saline  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, or  of  the  sal^plain8  of  Central 
Asia;  and  bearing  solitary  conspicuous 
flowers,  which  have  a  flve-cut  bell-shaped 
calyx  surrounded  by  numerous  overlapping 
bracts,  five  egg-shaped  petals  with  two 
fringed  scales  at  their  bases  on  the  Inside, 
numerous  stamens  with  narrow  awl-shaped 
filaments  cohering  together  in  five  bundles, 
and  a  sessile  ovary  terminating  in  five 
thread-like  styles,  and  divided  into  five 
cells  each  containing  four  ovules.  The 
five-celled  fruits  contain  one  or  two  hairy 
seeds  in  each  cell.  The  bruised  leaves  of  B. 
vermiculata  are  used  at  Alexandria  as  an 
external  application  for  the  cure  of  the 
itch.  [A.  S.] 

REBENTA  CABALL08.  A  Spanish  Ame- 
rican name  for  Isotoma  longiflora. 

REBLE,  or  RIBBLE.  (Pr.)  Galium 
Aparine. 

RECCHIA.  A  llttle-known  Mexican 
shrub,  B.  mexicana,  is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  this  genus  of  Dilleniacea^  whlchls 
allied  to  Curatella ;  but  distinguished  from 
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It  by  the  nve  tepals  being  equal  and 
widely  spread,  and  by  the  stamens  being 
only  ten  In  number.  It  has  twisted  branch- 
es, oval  or  oblong  leaves,  and  short-stalked 
yellow  flowers  produced  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  young  angular  branches,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  raceme.  [A.  S.j 

RECEPTACLE.  A  general  term  expres- 
sive of  a  pari  which  receives  or  bears  other 
parts:  as  the  receptacle  of  flowers  or  ch- 
nanUitum,  the  receptacle  of  fruits  or  torus. 


RED  HEAD.    Asclepios  etirassaviea. 
RED-INK  PLANT.  Phytolacca  deeandr a 
RED-KNEES.    Polygonum  Hydropiper. 
RED-LAC.    Bhus  Buecedanea. 
RED-LEGS.    Polygonum  Biatorta. 
RED  MOROCCO.    Adonis  auiumnalis. 
REDOUL.    (Fr.)    Coriaria. 
RED  ROOT.     A  popular  name   Jor  the 


leaves  of  the  orange.    Receptacles  of  se- 
cretion arc  those  cavities  of  the  interior  of 
a  plant  into  which  natural  secretions  are 
drained. 
RECESS.    The  same  as  Sinus. 


?he  rec'S^^de  of  ovules  or  p  a^^if i.    R^-  '  fleVhy  rhizomes  of  Ji,ii.um«r^  can«d«««; 
ceptadtS  of  oil  are  cysts  formed  among    also  the  root  of  ««««  «JJt«^«'*f •  'St^ 
tlie  cellular  tissue  of  plantsaud  containing    Ceanothua  amertcanm  ;  also  an  American 
an  oily  secretion,  as  in  the  so-called  do^tted    name  for  Lachnanthes. 
^'      "  "'       *  ""^       RED-ROT.    Drosercu 

RED-SHANKS.    Polygonum  Pertiearta; 
also  Geranium  Bobertianum. 
RED  SNOW.  The  common  name  of  Pro- 
„ .       .  -  „^^^     tococcm  nivalis,  which  in  an    Incredibly 

RECHSTEINERA.    A   genua  <^Q^^    ghort  space  of  time  produces  large  i>atches 
raceae  Inhabiting  Brazil,  of  which  «.  alia-    ^^  ^  brilliant  scarlet  on  the  surface  of  snow 
gophylla  (Gesnera  allagophylla  of  the  gar-    j^  ^^^  Arctic  regions  or  amongst  the  Alps, 
dens)  Is  the  type.    They  have  large  tubers,    ^  gpecies  of  Protococctis,  which  is  almost 
an  erect  hairy  stem,  opposite  or  ternate    j^entical  with  P.pi«OTaZw,iscommomipon  I 
linear  or  oblong  leaves,  and  a  termUial     jg^^g^    straws,  little  pebbles.  &c  where  ! 
spike  of  fine  scarlet  or  yellow  flowers.  The    ^^^^^  '^^g  ^^^^  .  ^nd  has  given  occasion 
nearly  bilabiate  corolla  is  scarcely  double    ^^  shuttleworth,  Cohn,  and  others  for  a 
the  length  of  the  flye-cleft  ca  yx ;  and  the    t„,erahly  perfect  study  of  this  strange  pro- 
ovary  is  surrounded  by  five  glands,  two  of    Auction,  which  liefore  the  discovery  of  the  . 
which  are  larger  than  the  ""est    j2.  «Wa-  i  propagation  of  so  many  Algce  by  zoospores  ' 
gophylla  has  long  been  a  favourite  In  our    J^^^gj  undoubtedly  have  been  referred  to 
hothouses,  on  account  of  its  gay  orange-  ,  ^^^^  animal  kingdom.    The  endochrome  is  ' 
scarlet  flowers.  LB-  oJ     |  divided  into  a  deflnite  number  of  cells, 

RECLINATE.  RECLINING.  Bent  down  each  of  which  becomes  anew  individual, 
upon  some  other  part ;  falling  gradually  j  Some  become  naked  active  cells  moving  by 
back  from  the  perpendicular,  as  the  branch-  two  flagelliform  processes,  or  these  ecus 
es  of  many  trees.  are  surrounded  by  a  hya  Ine  sac,  and  with- 

^  ,   .         *        II    ♦«  '  In  the  sac  are  definitely  divided  into  a 

RECONDITE.  Concealed ;  not  easily  to  ,  ^^j^^j.  ^f  new  individuals.  Occasionally 
be  seen.  the  division  goes  so  far  that  their  number 

RECTEMBRYJE.  A  suborder  of  Sola-  is  apparently  Indefinite.  It  is  impossible 
nacecB,  consisting  of  those  plants  in  which  ,  within  our  limits  to  trace  each  further 
the  embryo  is  straight,  as  distinguished  '  change.for  which  we  must  refer  to  Cohn s 


from  Curvemhryai,  in  which  it  is  curved. 

RECTINERVTS,  RECTINERVIUS.  The 
same  as  Paralielinervis. 

RECTIVENIUS.  Straight- veined ;  hav- 
ing all  the  veins  parallel,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
a  grass. 

RECTUS.  In  a  right  line ;  not  wary  or 
curved,  or  deviating  from  a  straight  direc- 
tion in  any  way. 

RfiCURE  DE  CRAPAUD.  (Fr.)  Elatine 
Alsinastrum, 

RECURVATE,  RECURVED,  RECUR- 
VUS.    Bent,  but  not  rolled  backwards. 

RED.  The  common  term  for  any  pure 
red. 

RED-BROWN.    See  Porphykbus. 

RED-BUD.  Cercis  Siliquastrum ;  also 
C  canadensis. 

RED-COAT.    JErythrochiton. 
r^h^rSF^'  ^^^    It-^G.  RED   ROBIN, 
Rust.  ^^  ^^^  *°  ^^^  synonyms  of 


paper  {Nachtrage  zur  Natnrgeschichte  dea 
Protococcns  pluvialis).  The  spores,  as  in 
many  other  m\n\ite  Algce,  are  in  some  stages 
green,  in  some  scarlet.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RED-TOP.  An  American  name f or  AflrrM- 
tisvHigarxs.  —.FALSE.  Poaserotina.  -, 
TALL.    Tricuspis  seslerUndes. 

REDUPLICATIVE.  Doubled  back:  a 
term  of  aestlvatiort,  when  the  edges  are 
valvate  and  doubled  back. 

REDWARE.    Laminaria  digitata. 

RED- WATER  TREE.  Erythrophleum 
guitieense. 

RED-WEED.  Papaver  EhOBas ;  also  Phy- 
tolacca. 

RED-WITHE.    Combretum  Jacqidni. 

REDWOOD.  An  East  Indian  dye-wood, 
the  produce  otPterocarpussantalivus ;  also 
Erythroxylon.  The  Redwood  of  the  Turks 
is  Conmsmascida;  that  of  the  timber 
trade  is  furnished  by  Sequoia  sempervirens. 
- ,  AN  DAMAN.  The  timber  of  Plerocarpua 
dalbergioides.     — ,   BAHAMA.    Ceanothtu 
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colubrinus,  or  Colubrina  ferruginosa.    —, 
JAMAICA.    Oordonia  HcenuUoxylon. 

REDWOOD-TREE.    Soymidafebnfuga. 

REED.  Arundo  and  Phragmites.  — 
AROMATIC,  of  Scripture.  Andropogo^ 
Calamus  arotnaticus.  — ,  BUR.  Sparaor 
nium.  —,  CANARY.  DigraphU  arundi- 
nacea.  — ,  COMMON.  Phragmites  comr 
munis.  — ,  EGYPTIAN^  Papurui  anti- 
quorum.  — ,  INDIAN.  Canna.  —,  SEA. 
Amviophila  arundinacea.  — ,  SMALL 
CalamagrosHs.  — ,  TRUMPET.  Arundo 
occidentalU.  — ,  WATER.  Arundo  or 
Phragmites. 

REED-MACE.    Typha. 

REEFERS.  Laths,  or  longrltudlnal  sec- 
tions of  the  Palmyra  Palm,  used  for  build- 
liifir  purposes  in  the  East, 

REEVESIA.  A  genus  of  Stereuliaceoi, 
comprising  a  few  evergreen  bushes  with 
alternate  stalked  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  a  laurel  : 
and  terminal  cymes  of  white  blossoms. 
appearing  at  a  distance  like  those  of  a 
vtbumum,  and  remarkable  for  their  pro- 
truding stamlnal  tube,  which  terminates 
In  a  round  knob,  consisting  of  fifteen 
sessile  anthers.  The  chief  features  of  the 
genus  are:— A  bell-shaped  three  to  flve- 
lobed  calyx,  flve-clawed  petals,  and  a  long 
stamen-tube  enclosing  a  stalked  ovary 
which  is  tipped  with  a  sessile  flve-lobed 
Btlgma,  and  when  ripe  is  an  Inversely 
pear-shaped  capsule  about  an  inch  long, 
with  five  cells  and  one  or  two  winged 
seeds  in  each.  R.  thyraoidea  was  intro- 
duced from  China  in  1818  by  John  Reeves, 
Esq.,  P.R.S.,  whose  name  the  genus  bears, 
and  is  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse  shrub. 
Two  other  species  are  known  from  the 
Khasya  mountains  In  India.         [A.  A.  B.] 

REFLEXED.  Curved  backwards  exces- 
sively. 

REFRACTT7S.  Curved  or  directed  back- 
wards suddenly. 

REGELI A  A  genus  proposed  by  Schauer 
for  the  Melaleuca  sprengelioides,  and  an  al- 
lied species,  both  of  them  myrtaccous 
shrubs  from  South-western  Australia, 
differing  slightly  from  Beau/ortia  In  the 
dehiscence  of  their  anthers,  and  in  the 
ovary  having  several  ovules  Instead  of  a 
single  one  In  each  cell. 

The  same  name  has  been  also  applied  in 
Continental  gardens  to  a  fine  Seychelles 
Palm,  which Wendlandhas since  designated 
Verscltaffeltia  splendida. 

r6gLISSB.  (Fr.)  Glycyrrhiza.  —  bA- 
TARDE  or  SAUVAGE.  Astragalus  glycy- 
phyllos.  —  DES  ALPES  or  DES  MON- 
TAGNES.    Trifolium  alpinum. 

REGMA.  A  tricoccous  fruit  like  that  of 
spurges  ;  also  any  such  fruit,  whether  the 
number  of  cocci  is  three  or  not. 

REGRES8US.  In  Morphology,  signifles 
the  change  from  one  organ  Into  the  form 
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of  the  organs  that  Immediately  preceded 
It ;  as  of  petals  into  sepals. 

REGULAR.  Having  all  the  parts  of  each 
series  of  a  flower  of  a  similar  form  and 
size. 

REHMANNIA  A  genus  of  the  cyrtan- 
draceous  division  of  Oesneracece,  contain- 
ing a  single  species,  a  Northern  Chinese 
herbaceous  plant,  with  obovate  coarsely 
serrated  alternate  leaves  decreasing  In 
size  towards  the  top  of  the  plant,  and 
s<)lltary  axillary  long-stalked  flowers. 
These  have  a  rampanulate  flve-cleft  calyx  ; 
a  corolla,  with  a  long  compressed  ventrlcose 
tube,  and  a  two-lipped  nearly  equally  flve- 
lobed  limb,  the  two  upper  lobes  of  which 
are  bent  back  and  the  three  lower  spread 
out;  two  long  and  two  short  included 
stamens  with  diverging  anther-cells;  a  one- 
celled  ovary  with  two  two-lobed  parietal 
placentas ;  and  a  slender  style  bearing  a 
stigma  of  two  broad  equal  plates.  [A.  S.J 

REICHENBACHIA.  A  small  llttle-known 
shrub  from  the  Rio  Magdalena  In  tropical 
South  America,  with  alternate  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  small  tubular  flowers  In  termi- 
jial  cymes,  which  forms  a  genus  of  IfyctOr 
ginaceas  allied  to  Salpianthus. 

REIDIA  A  genus  of  Euphorbicuecs  al- 
lied to  Phyllanthu^,  of  which  It  has  entirely 
the  habit,  differing  chiefly  in  the  calyx  of 
the  sterile  flowers  consisting  of  four  in- 
stead of  five  sepals,  and  the  stamens  be- 
ing two  Instead  of  three  In  number.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  known  species  distri- 
buted over  tropical  India  and  Java  They 
are  small  bushes  having  slender  twigs, 
furnished  with  numerous  small  unequal- 
sided  ovate  or  oblong  smooth  entire  leaves, 
bearing  in  their  axils,  either  singly  or 
In  clusters,  small  green  or  whitish  pink- 
tipped  flowers,  fertile  and  sterile  In  the 
same  clusrer  (the  fertile  larger  than  the 
sterile),  and  with  slender  drooping  stalks 
an  Inch  or  more  In  length.  The  calyx  In 
the  females  Is  of  four  to  six  deep  tri- 
angular divisions  often  fringed ;  and  in- 
side these  an  equal  number  of  glands  sur- 
rounding the  ovary,  which  is  tipped  with 
three  forked  styles.  The  fruits  are  little 
trllobed  capsules  of  the  size  of  peas,  with 
three  cells  and  two  seeds  in  each.  B.  glau- 
cescens  is  a  very  neat  bush  cultivated  In 
hothouses.  Its  slender  twigs  are  furnish- 
ed with  elliptical  pea-green  leaves  about 
half  an  Inch  long,  arranged  in  a  two-ranked 
manner  so  that  the  twl^s  have  the  aspect 
of  pinnate  leaves.  When  this  plant  Is 
covered  with  Its  slender-stalked  drooping 
neatly  fringed  blossoms  of  a  pinkish  "hue, 
It  is  really  an  extremely  pretty  object.  This 
plant  Is  a  native  of  Java.  M.  Baillon 
unites  the  genus  with  the  West  Indian 
Epi8tylium,yrhich  however  embraces  plants 
of  a  very  different  aspect,  although  the 
structure  of  the  flower  is  very  similar.  He 
also  refers  here  a  Javanese  plant  known 
under  the  name  of  Eriococcus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

REIMARIA  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Panicecs,  which  has  the 
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InflorcBcence  In  racemes,  the  spikelets  of 
which  are  subsessUe  and  two-flowered; 
lower  flowers  neuter,  one-glumed  and 
three-nerved ;  hermaphrodite  flowers  two- 
glamed,  memhranaceous,  shining,  the  low- 
er glume  three-nerved  acute,  the  upper  ob- 
soletely  three-nerved  ;  stamens  two ;  styles 
two  ;  ovary  smooth.  This  genus  contains 
but  two  species,  R.  acuta  and  B.  eon/ertat 
both  natives  of  BraziL  [B.  M.] 

REINECKIA.  The  generic  name  of  a 
Ohinese  liliaceous  plant  related  to  Sanse- 
viera,  but  more  so  to  OphwpogoUt  from 
which  It  Is  hardly  recognisable.  R.  eamea 
is  a  tufted  plant  with  a  creeping  rootstock, 
thick  fibrous  roots,  grassy  leaves  six  Inches 
to  a  foot  long;  and  rising  from  their  midst 
a  flower-spike  three  to  four  Inches  high, 
bearing  a  number  of  sessile  rose-coloured 
fragrant  flowers,  each  seated  in  the  axil  of 
a  bract.  They  have  a  tubular  perianth 
with  a  slx-lobed  flat  border,  six  stamens 
opposite  the  lobes,  and  a  three-celled  three- 
lobed  ovary  with  four  ovules  in  each  cell. 
Sanseviera  camea  was  the  name  first  given 
to  this  plant  when  Introduced  to  BnglUb 
gardens  about  the  year  1792 ;  afterwards  It 
was  named  SansevieUa  camea ;  and  now 
Beineckia.  CA.  A.  B.] 

REINS  CLAUDE.  (Fr.)  The  Green  Gage 
Rum, 

REINB  DE8  BOIS.  (Pr.)  Agperrdaodo- 
rata ;  also  Dianellaensifolia,  —  DES  PRBS. 
Spirasa  Ulmaria.  —  DES  PRE8  DU  CA- 
NADA. Spiroealobata.  —MARGUERITE. 
CallistephUB  ehinensis. 

REINWARDTIA.  The  name  given  to 
a  genus  of  Linaceoe  peculiar  to  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  India,  and  rx>nsisting 
of  three  species  which  were  formerly  in- 
cluded In  Lmum;  from  which  they  differ  in 
having  three  or  four  Instead  of  five  styles, 
as  well  as  in  the  glands  at  the  base  of  the  pe- 
tals being  wnequal  or  entirely  deficient.  jB. 
trigyna  is  a  very  common  erect  branching 
deciduous-leaved  bush  often  cultivated  in 
hothouses  In  England  for  the  sake  of  Its 
hnndsome  yellow  flowers,  which  are  nearly 
one  inch  and  a  half  across.  The  ash- 
coloured  twigs  are  furnished  with  ovate 
or  lance-shaped  leaves  two  to  three  Inches 
long,  and  the  flowers  are  solitary  or  two  or 
three  together  from  the  apex  of  the  shoots. 
It  Is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
pieces  of  the  creeping  root,whlch  renders  it 
a  troublesome  weed  in  some  parts  of  India. 
This  plant,  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  is  often 
called  Linunt  trigynum,  has  been  named  In 
honour  of  G.  C.  Reinwardt,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.J 

REISSEKIA  eoTdifolia  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  a  genus. of  Bhamnacea,  which  Is 
most  nearly  related  to  6<niania,  differing 
chlefiy  In  the  flowers  being  disposed  in 
nmbels  instead  of  racemes.  It  is  a  scram- 
bllngBrazlllan  bush.wlth  slender  branches, 
^V^«  tendrils  like  a  vine,  and  alteraate 
->Alked  heart-shaped  leaves,  bearir,?  iS 
eir  axils  umbels  of  minute  yello^sh 


flowers  much  like  those  of  the  common 
buckthorn.  These  are  succeeded  by  three- 
celled  three-winged  capsules,  having  the 
wings  papery  In  texture,  and  a  single  seed 
In  each  cell.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  M. 
Relssek,  a  Continental  botanist.  CA.  A.  B.J 
RELBUN.  The  roots  of  Calceolaria 
arachnoidea,  which  are  largely  collected  in 
Chili  for  dyeing  woollen  cloths  crimson. 

RELHANI A.  A  South  African  genus  of 
ComposUiBt  comprising  six  species,  three 
of  which  are  small  bushes  with  an  abun- 
dance of  heath-like  leaves  covered  with 
white  down  underneath,  and  solitary  yel- 
low flower-heads  terminating  the  twigs; 
while  the  others  have  smooth  rigid  oblong 
leaves  with  recurved  tips,  and  their  yellow 
flower-heads  are  In  terminal  corymbs:  each 
head  with  numerous  florets  intermixed 
with  chaffy  scales,  the  ray-florets  strap- 
shaped  and  female,  and  those  of  the  disk 
tubular  and  perfect.  The  genus  differs 
chiefly  from  Its  near  allies  in  the  minutely- 
toothed  crown-like  pappus  which  sur- 
mounts the  narrow  achenes.      {A.  A.  R] 

RELIQUI^.  The  withered  remains  of 
leaves  which  do  not  fall  off,  but  perish  upon 
a  plant  and  adhere  to  it. 

REMIJIA.  A  genus  of  Cinehonaeem 
closely  allied  to  Ginehona  Itself,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  structure  of  Its  seed-vessels, 
and  its  peltate  seeds,  as  well  as  in  Its  in- 
florescence and  habit.  They  form  slender 
shrubs,  with  oblong  or  ovate  revolute 
leaves,  lanceolate  stipules,  long  iDtermpted 
axillary  racemes  of  flowers,  and  a  corolla 
which  Is  woolly  outside,  and  has  five  linear 
limb-segments.  In  Brazil,  where  the 
plants  are  found,  some  of  the  species,  as 
B.  fermginea,  and  B.  VelUmi,  are  called 
Qulna  de  Serra,  or  Quina  de  Remijo,  and 
their  bark  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  that 
of  Cinchona.  [T.  M.] 

REMIREA.  A  genus  of  sedges  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  CyperecB.  The  inflo- 
rescence is  In  heads  or  clusters,  the  spike- 
lets  of  which  are  one-flowered;  glumes 
four  to  flve,  the  lower  empty  and  blunt, 
the  uppermost  containing  the  flower  sharp- 
pointed;  stamens  three ;  styles  three-cleft. 
The  few  species  described  under  this  genos 
are  natives  of  subtropical  countries,  rang- 
ing from  South  Africa  to  China.  [D.  MJ 
REMORS.    (Fr.)    ScaJbioia  euedaa. 

REMOTE.  Separated  by  intervals  longer 
than  usual. 

REMUSATIA.  A  genus  of  Araeea^  com- 
prising a  solitary  spei'ies  formerly  known 
under  the  name  of  Caladium  vivvparvm. 
This  is  an  Indian  plant  with  a  tuberous 
rootstock,  from  which  are  sent  off  long 
branches  bearing  small  bulbs,  which  after 
a  while  fall  off  and  grow  Into  distinct 
plants;  subsequently  the  peltate  leaves 
are  produced.  The  spadix  Is  short,  entirely 
covered  with  flowers,  and  completely  en- 
circled below  by  the  yellow  spathe ;  above 
it  is  exposed,  owing  to  the  spreading  open 
and    bending  downwards  of  the  spathe. 
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The  anthera  are  one-celled,  and  between 
tbem  and  the  ovaries  arc  placed  a  namber 
of  rudimentary  flowers.  The  ovaries  are 
numerous,  and  partially  three-celled,  and 
contain  numerous  ovules.  B.  viifipara  is  in 
cultivation,  [M.  T.  M.] 

RBNANTHBRA-  A  genus  of  vandcous 
orchids  very  nearly  allied  to  Vanda  itself, 
from  which  it  is  technically  distinguished 
"by  its  lip  being  articulated  not  continuous 
with  the  column,  and  saccate  or  spurred  at 
its  middle  instead  of  at  its  base.  The  ori- 
ginal species  of  the  genus  is  a  native  of 
Cochin  China, but  those  since  added,  eight 
or  ten  in  number,  are  all  confined  to  the 
large  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
As  ornamental  plants  they  take  rank  with 
tbe  most  beautiful  of  the  orchid  tribe,  in 
which  they  are  also  amongst  the  largest- 
fifrowing,  their  long  branching  and  rooting 
stems  climbing  on  trees  to  a  considerable 
height.  They  have  thick  leathery  strap- 
shaped  leaves  regularly  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows ;  and  their  flowers  are  dis- 
posed in  long  panicles  proceeding  from  the 
sides  of  the  stems.  The  most  magnificent 
and  certainly  the  most  remarkable  species 
of  the  genus  yet  known  in  this  countr}',  is 
R.  Lowii,  formerly  Vanda  Lowii,  a  native 
of  Borneo.  This  species  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  has  leaves  from  half  a  yard  to 
a  yard  in  length;  and  from  near  the  top  of 
its  stem  it  sends  out  several  long  slender 
j  pendulous  flower-spikes,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  length,  clothed  with  numerous  rather 
large  conspicuous  flowers.  These  are  of 
two  kinds,  at  least  all  the  spikes  that  have 
as  yet  come  under  notice  have  been  fur- 
nished with  a  couple  of  tawny-yellow  crim- 
son-spotted flowers  at  their  base ;  while  all 
the  rest,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  have  been 
of  a  pale-greenish  hue,  marked  Inside  with 
very  large  irregular  blotches  of  reddish- 
brown.  [A.  8.] 

RENEALMIA.  A  genus  of  ZingiberaeecB 
named  after  the  French  botanist  Renealme. 
The  species  are  tropical  American  herbs, 
with  creeping  rootstocks,  from  which  are 
thrown  up  the  two-ranked  leaves,  and  paui- 
cled  inflorescence.  The  flowers  are  conceal- 
ed within  large  bracts,  and  itartake  for  the 
most  part  of  the  botanical  characteristics 
of  those  of  Alpinia.  The  lip  of  the  corolla, 
however,  is  erect,  and  embraces  the  very 
short  flattened  filament ;  and  the  three- 
celled  capsule  splits  into  three  pieces  when 
ripe.  They  have  white  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

REN6GER1A.  A  genus  of  ClusioxecB 
nearly  related  to  Clitsia,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bentham,  it  differs  chiefly 
m  having  from  five  to  ten  instead  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  stamens  to  the 
sterile  flowers ;  and  from  most  others  in 
having  many  instead  of  few  ovules  to  each 
cell  of  the  ovary,  which  when  ripe  is  a 
capsule.  The  four  known  species,  found 
in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Guiana,  are  scrambling 
semiparasitlcal  trees  of  low  growth,  with 
opposite  entire  leathery  leaves,  the  twigs 
terminating  in  panicles  of  yellowish  flow- 
ers, the  sterile  and  fertile  on  dlflerent  trees. 


R.  peruviana  was  at  one  time  separated  as  a 
genus  under  the  name  Rengifa.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RENIFORM.Thesameas  Kidney-shaped. 

RENNELLIA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacem 
whose  species  inhabit  Sumatra.  The  in- 
florescence is  a  terminal  spike,  the  flowers 
crowded  and  united  one  to  another  by  the 
confluence  of  the  calyx-tubes.  The  free 
margin  of  the  calyx  is  unbroken ;  the  co- 
rolla is  tubular,  its  limb  divided  into  four 
spreading  segments ;  stamens  four ;  style 
thread-like,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a 
fleshy  disk,  and  dividing  above  into  two 
stigmas.  Fruit  of  irregular  shape,  consist- 
ing of  several  ovaries  combined,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  persistent  calyces  and 
disks.  [M.  T.  M.J 

RENONCULE.  (Fr.)  Banunetdus.  — 
DES  JARDINS.    Ranuncuim  aeiaticus. 

RENONCULIER  (Fr.)  Cerasus  avium 
fiore-pleno. 

RENOUlfiB.  (Fr.)  Polygonum.  —ACRE. 
Polygonum  Hydropiper.  —  DU  LEVANT. 
Polygonum  orientale. 

RENOUELLE.    (Fr.)    Eriogonum. 

REPAND.    Having  an  uneven  slightly  i 
wavy  or  angular  margin. 

REPAREE.    (Fr.)    Beta  maritima. 

REPENT.  Creeping;  lying  flat  upon 
the  ground,  and  emitting  roots  at  the  same 
time. 

REPLICATE,  REPLICATIVE.  When 
the  upper  part  of  a  leaf  is  curved  back 
and  applied  to  the  lower,  as  in  the  Aconite. 

REPLUM.  The  valve  of  a  door— ap- 
plied in  Botany  as  if  it  signifled  a  door- 
frame ;  the  frame  left  in  certain  fruits  by 
the  dropplng-ofl  of  the  valves  In  the  act 
of  dehiscence. 

REPRISE.    (Fr.)    Sedum  Telephium. 

REPTONIA.  This  genus  is  Interesting 
because  of  its  botanical  affinities.  It  is 
usually  placed  in  the  Hyrsinacece,  with 
which  it  accords  in  the  one-celled  ovary ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  close  to  the 
Sapotacea,  having  flve  sterile  filaments  al- 
ternating with  the  flve  fertile  ones  which 
are  opposite  the  corolla-lobes ;  the  leaves 
have  no  transparent  dots  as  have  most 
Myrsinacece;  and  the  seeds,  with  rumi- 
nated albumen,  are  imlike  any  in  either 
of  the  two  families.  R.  buxi/olia,  the 
only  known  species,  is  found  In  Affghan- 
istan  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
opposite  to  Muscat;  it  is  a  rigid  ever- 
green hardwooded  bush,  with  alternate  en- 
tire leaves,  and  short  lateral  shoots  termi- 
nating in  spiny  points  like  those  of  the  sloe. 
The  small  yellowish  flowers,  arranged  In 
clusters  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  have 
each  a  five-cleft  calyx  with  rounded  lobes, 
a  shortly  tubular  corolla,  and  an  ovary  re- 
markable for  its  slender  style  being  pro- 
truded while  the  flower  is  yet  in  the  bud. 
According  to  Griffith,  the  rounded  black 
edible  drupes,  of  the  size  of  marbles,  are 
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considered  beating  by  the  Affghans,  who 
sell  them  In  their  bazaars  under  the  name 
of  Goorgoora.  The  fruit  is  mainly  occupied 
by  the  seed,  which  is  not  eaten.  Edgvoorthia 
buxi/olia  and  Monothtea  nuuteateruia  are 
synonyms  of  thU  plant.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RBREB.  Typha  anmuti/oUa,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  In  the  north-western  pro- 
Tinces  of  India  for  making  mats. 

RESEDACB^.  (WeldtDorU.)  A  small 
order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons  allied 
to  Capparidacece,  from  which  they  differ 
chleBy  In  their  irregular  scale-like  usually 
fringed  petals,  and  In  the  fruit  which  is 
most  frequently  open  at  the  top  before  It 
Is  ripe.  They  are  mostly  herbs  or  small 
spreading  undershrubs,  with  alternate 
entire  or  plnnately  divided  leaves,  and 
minute  gland-like  stipules.  The  flowers, 
usually  green  white  or  of  a  greenish-yel- 
low and  not  showy,  are  in  terminal  racemes 
or  spikes ;  sepals  and  petals  usually  Ave  or 
six  each ;  stamens  deflnlte,  or  at  any  rate 
not  numerous,  and  inserted  on  a  broad 
fleshy  hypogynous  disk.  The  ovary  Is  one- 
celled  with  three  parietal  placentas,  and 
bears  three  distinct  stigmas ;  and  the  seeds 
have  a  curved  embryo  without  albumen. 
The  species  are  for  the  most  part  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia,  but  a  very  few  occur  also  in 
Southern  Africa  and  North-west  America. 
The  order  consists  chiefly  of  the  Llnnsean 
genus  Reseda^  and  some  small  ones  which 
have  been  separated  from  it  by  modem 
botanists,  and  to  these  has  been  added 
Ochradenua  with  an  exceptionally  baccate 
fruit. 

RESEDA.  Herbaceous  or  slightly  sbmbby 
plants  giving  name  to  the  order  Bete- 
dacecB,  well  marked  by  the  calyx  being  divi- 
ded almost  to  the  base  Into  from  four  to  six 
narrow  segments,  an  equal  number  of 
cloven  petals,  and  a  bladdery  three  to  four- 
horned  many-seeded  capsule  open  at  the 
top.  B.  odoratat  the  Mignonette,  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  is  a  universal 
favourite  which  needs  no  description. 
When  cultivated  it  is  usually  treated  as  an 
annual,  but  If  protected  during  winterand 
properly  trained  may  be  made  to  last  several 
years,  and  to  attain  a  large  size.  R.  Luteola, 
the  Weld,  Yellow-weed,  or  Dyer's  Weed,  is 
a  common  wayside  plant,  one  to  three  feet 
high,  with  numerous  lanceolate  glossy 
leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  nodding  at  the  top.  Dyers 
formerly  made  great  use  of  this  plant,  as  it 
affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  A  paint  Is 
also  made  from  it  called  Dutch-pink.  B, 
lutea  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Britain ; 
it  has  to  some  extent  the  habit  of  B.  odo- 
rata,  but  is  more  erect  In  growth,  and  the 
flowers  are  scentless.  Other  foreign  species 
are  sometimes  cultivated.  [C.  A.  J.] 

R^S^DA.  (Fr.)  Be$eda  odorata.  —  RAI- 
PONCE.  Beseda  PhyteumcL  —  SATTYAGE. 
Beseda  lutea. 

RES  HERBARIA.  Botany;  whatever 
relates  to  that  subject. 


RESIN.  The  residue  of  the  proeess  for 
obtaining  oil  of  turpentine  ;  also  a  general 
term  for  certain  vegetable  secretions  in- 
soluble In  water,  which  become  8«)lld either 
by  the  evaporation  of  their  volatile  consti- 
tuents or  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
are  distinguished  from  balsams  by  the  ab- 
sence of  benzoic  acid,  and  from  goim-resias 
by  the  absence  of  gum.  — ,  OARANA.  The 
product  of  Buriiera  acuminata.  — ,  COPAL. 
The  product  of  Rhus  eopallirm.  — ,  OOU- 
MIA.  The  product  of /eica  rocavnoAaco.  — , 
ELEMI.  The  product  of  Amyris  Plumieri. 
— ,  GUAIAO.  The  product  of  Ottaiacum 
ojfleinale,  — ,  HEMP.  Churras,  the  narcotic 
product  of  Cannabis  saliva,  — ,  CHIBOU 
or  CACHIBOU.  The  product  of  Bursera 
I  gummi/era.  — ,  MANAWA.  The  product  of 
,  Avieennia  tomentosa.  --,  MA8TICH.  The 
product  of  Pistacia  Lentisetu.  —,  MAYNAS. 
The  product  of  Calophyllum  Calaba. 

RESIN-BUSH.  A  colonial  South  African 
'  name  for  Euryops  spedosissimiis, 

I     Ri:SINE  DE  GOMMART.     (Pr.)    A  resi- 
nous product  of  Bursera  acuminata  or  ffuzn- 
mi/era. 
RESTANS.    The  same  as  Persistent. 
RESTENCLE.    (Fr.)    Pistada  Lentiscus, 
RESTHARROW.    Ononis  arvenais. 

RESTIACE^.  iBestiads.)  An  order  of 
monocotyledons  having  usually  the  habit 
of  rushes  or  sedges,  and  closely  allied  in 
character  both  to  Juncaeecs  and  CyperoMos. 
I  They  differ  from  Juncaceoi  by  the  more 
glume-like  segments  of  their  perianth, 
I  usually  fewer  than  six  ;  from  Cyperaeece  by 
I  their  more  perfectly  formed  perianth ;  and 
'  from  both  by  their  pendulous  seed,  and  len- 
I  tlcular  embryo,  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  albumen  most  remote  from  the  hilum. 
They  are  usually  stiff  herbaceous  plants, 
with  narrow  simple  leaves  having  longitu- 
dinally slit  sheaths,  or  in  some  species  the 
leaves  are  reduced  to  these  sheaths  or  en- 
tirely wanting.  The  flowers  are  frequently 
unisexual,  usually  gathered  into  heads  or 
clusters  with  glume-like  bracts ;  the  peri- 
anth has  from  two  to  six  segments;  the 
stamens  are  usually  two  or  three  but  some- 
times twice  those  numbers ;  and  the  ovary 
has  one  two  or  three  one-seeded  cells,  and 
bears  two  or  more  styles  or  stigmas.  The 
order  isdlvislble  Into  two  suborders,  some- 
times considered  as  distinct  orders:  the 
true  BestiacecB  distributed  into  about 
twenty-four  genera,  all  natives  of  the  sou- 
thern hemisphere,  chiefly  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  tropical  Asiatic  species ;  and  the  Erio- 
caiUaceoi :  which  see. 

RESTIBILia  A  plant  with  a  perennial 
root  and  annual  stems:  an  herbaoeona 
pUint. 

RESTIO.  A  genus  of  BesHaeea  comprla- 
Ing  all  the  true  rush-like  leafless  BestUy 
eeoB  In  which  thestyle  Is  elongated,  with  two 
long  linear  stigmas.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  known,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which  are  natives  of  Southern  Africa* 
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the  remainder  being  found  in  Australia. 
None  are  of  any  special  Interest  or  deserv- 
ing of  cultivation. 

RESTREPIA.  A  genus  of  orchids  closely 
allied  to  Pleiirothallis,  but  having  the  hind 
sepal  and  petals  always  extended  into  long 
tapering  glandular  points,  a  long  slender 
column,  a  hooded  anther-bed,  and  a  linear 
membranous-bordered  stigma.  It  em- 
braces about  a  dozen  tropical  American 
species,  small  mostly  epiphytal  plants, 
with  either  one-leaved  stems  or  stems  with 
one-leaved  branches,  always  furnished  with 
large  membranaceous  sheaths,  and  bearing 
largish  generally  spotted  flowers,  solitary 
on  long  stalks.  [A.  S.] 

RESUPINATE.  Inverted  in  position  by 
a  twisting  of  the  stalk— as  the  flowers  of 
Orchis;  also  said  of  those  agarlcaeeous 
Fungals  whose  hymenium  is  placed  upper- 
most Instead  of  undermost. 

RETAMA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosa 
whose  species  were  formerly  Included  In 
Genista  and  Sarothamnus,  from  which  they 
differ  In  having  rounded  or  oval  somewhat 
berried  pods  about  the  size  of  damsons, 
which  do  not  open  when  ripe,  and  contain 
but  one  or  two  seeds,  instead  of  being  thin, 
dry,  bursting,  and  containing  numerous 
seeds.  There  are  about  ten  known  species, 
distributed  over  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  the  Canary  Isles,  all  of  them  much- 
branched  bushes,  the  twigs  angular  or 
round  and  rush-like,  the  younger  some- 
times having  a  few  lance-shaped  leaves, 
but  usually  entirely  leafless,  and  thickly 
covered  in  the  summer  months  with  short 
clusters  of  yellow  or  white  flowers  some- 
times tinged  with  lilac  Rsetem  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  a  white-flow- 
ered species,  K  Bcetam,  which  grrows  in 
Arabia  and  Syria.  According  to  ForskSl,  an 
infusion  of  Its  bitter  roots  is  drunk  by  the 
Arabs  for  Internal  pains,  and  the  shoots 
macerated  In  water  are  applied  to  wounds. 
The  Arabic  name  Rsetem,  altered  slightly 
Into  Retama,  is  the  common  appellation  of 
the  plants  of  this  genus  in  Spain. 

Don  remarks  of  R.  tnonosperma '.  'The 
use  of  this  shrub  along  the  shores  of  Spain 
in  stopping  the  sand  is  great.  It  converts 
the  most  barren  spots  into  a  flne  odori- 
ferous garden  by  its  flowers,  which  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  The  young  shoots 
are  eagerly  eaten  by  goats,  and  the  twigs 
are  used  for  tying  bundles.'  These  remarks 
seem  to  apply  better  to  B.  sphcerocarpa,  a 
yellow-flowered  species  which  Is  common 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  while  R.  monosperma 
is  comparatively  rare.  The  latter  species 
is  sometimes  cultivated  In  grreenhouses  in 
England,  or  on  sheltered  borders  with  a 
southern  aspect.  It  has  slender  shoots 
covered  with  short  silky  hairs,  which  give 
the  plant  a  silvery  appearance.  The  flow- 
ers are  white,  the  centre  of  the  standard 
and  the  calyx  tinged  with  lilac.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RETICULARI A  A  genus  of  the  semi- 
gelatinous  myxogastrous  Fungi,  distin- 
guished by  its  simple  expanded  stemless 
peridium,  and  flat-branched  flocci  amidst 


the  multitudinous  spores.  Corda  has  shown  ' 
that  these  are  at  first  developed  in  little  ' 
bundles  on  orancniets  of  the  threads. 
R.  maxima  Is  sometimes  a  troublesome 
plant  in  hotbeds  from  its  rapidly-growing 
slimy  spawn  enclosing  everything  in  its 
way,  and  the  abundance  of  its  dark  dust- 
like spores.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RETICULATE,  RETIPORM.  Having 
the  appearance  of  network. 

RETICULATO-VENOSE,  RETINERVI8, 
RETINERViDS.  Having  veins  with  the 
appearance  of  network. 

RETICULUM.  A  membrane  consisting 
of  crossing  fibres,  found  in  palm-trees  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole,  either  on  its  side 
or  between  it  and  the  stem. 

RETINACULUM.  A  viscid  gland  belong- 
ing to  the  stigma  of  orchids  and  asclepiads, 
and  holding  the  pollen-masses  fast. 

RETINOSPORA.  A  small  Japanese 
genus  of  the  CupreasecB  division  of  Coni- 
feroe,  closely  allied  to  and  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a  section  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can genus  Chanuecyparis,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  integument  of  its 
seeds  being  furnished  with  evident  resi- 
nous channels,  whence  the  generic  name. 
One  species,  R.  obtuaa,  the  Japanese  Cy- 
press, is  a  very  flne  forest  tree,  eighty  or 


Retmospora  obtasa. 

more  feet  high,  with  a  straight  trunk  occa- 
sionally as  much  as  five  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  base,  yielding  a  useful  flne-grained 
light-coloured  timber.  Its  Japanese  name 
Is  Hinoki,  which  signifies  Tree  of  the  Sun, 
It  being  dedicated  by  them  to  the  God  of 
the  Sun.  The  other  species  are  either 
smaller  trees  or  largish  shrubs.       [A.  S.] 

RETOMBET.  (Fr.)  Passerina  Tarton- 
raira. 

RETROCURVUS.  The  same  as  Recurved. 

RBTROPLEXED.  The  same  as  Reflexed. 

RETRORSE.  Backwards:  thus, re«ror«a 
folia  are  those  leaves  which  are  pressed 
backwards  against  the  stem ;  retrorsum 
hamulostis,  having  a  number  of  little  hooks 
directed  backwards. 

RETROVERSIO.  A  bending  backwards; 
an  inversion,  or  turning  upside  down. 
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RBTTI  or  RATI-WEIGHTa  The  seeds 
of  Abnu  precatoriua. 

RETUSE.  Terminating  In  a  round  end, 
the  centre  of  which  is  depressed. 

RETZIACE^A  Three  shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs  from  South  Africa— Beteta  with 
rather  long  erect  Terticillate  leaves,  and 
two  species  of  Lonchjostoma  with  small 
crowded  ones,— all  with  sessile  flowers, 
which  although  not  small  are  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  leaves,  have  been  attached 
by  different  botanists  to  GonvolvidacecB,  to 
HydroUaceoB,  or  to  Solanacem.  Their  tech- 
nical characters  are  those  of  the  latter 
order,  but  their  habit  is  so  differeht  that 
they  have  been  proposed  by  some  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  under  the  above  name  of  Bet- 


REVALENTA  ARABIOA.  The  prepared 
farina  of  the  Lentil,  sold  also  as  Ervalenta. 

R^VEILLE-MATIX.  (Pr.)  Euphorbia 
helioBCopia  and  other  species. 

REVENTA-CAVALLOa  Isotoma  Umgi- 
Jlora. 

RE  VOLUTE.  Rolled  backwards— t.c.  out 
of  the  direction  ordinarily  assumed  by 
other  similar  bodies;  as  certain  tendrils, 
and  the  sides  or  ends  of  some  leaves. 

REVOLUTIVE.  When  the  edges  are 
rolled  backwards  spirally  on  each  side,  as 
in  the  leaf  of  the  rosemary :  a  term  of 
SBStlvatlon. 

REWUND,  or  RAWUND.  Indian  names 
for  Rliubarb. 

REYNAUDIA,  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Agrosttdea.  The  in- 
florescence is  in  simple  panicles,  the  spike- 
lets  of  which  are  one-flowered;  outer 
glumes  compressed,  cleft  below  the  points, 
with  short  bristles;  flowering  glumes  one 
half  shorter,  three-uenred ;  pales  wl  th  very 
short  bristles  below  their  points,  the  lower 
flve-nerved,  the  upper  one-nerved;  sta- 
mens two ;  styles  two.  Only  one  species 
Is  described,  R.  filiformia,  a  native  of  San 
Domingo  and  Cuba.  [D.  M.] 

RETNOLDSIA.  A  genus  of  AraliacecB, 
consisting  of  two  trees  from  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  simply  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  In  compound  ter- 
minal or  lateral  panicles.  They  have  the 
entire  calyptra  shaped  corolla  of  the  Ame- 
rican Sciadophylhims,  but  differ  from  that 
genus  in  foliage,  In  the  perfectly  consoli- 
dated stigmas,  and  in  the  drupe  consisting 
of  from  eight  to  eighteen  pyrenes. 

,  RHAbAbath.    An  Arabian  name  for 
the  fruit  of  Buseus  aculeatus. 

RHABARBARUM.    Eheum. 

RHABDTA.  The  generic  name  of  two 
stiff  branching  erect  shrubs  three  to  four 
feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  some  Lyciums, 
belonging  to  the  Ehretiacece,  and  most 
nearly  allied  to  Ehretia  itself- differing 
mainly  from  that  genus  in  the  style  being 
entire  instead  of  forked.    R.  viminea  is 


very  common  In  India,  and  is  found  also 
In  Ceylon  and  Borneo,  always  growing  in 
the  rocky  or  sandy  beds  of  rivers.  It  hu 
reddish  twigs  furnished  with  an  abundance 
of  alternate  spathulate  leaves,  and  in  their 
axils  a  few  small  rose-coloured  flowers  dis- 
posed in  corymbs.  Each  flower  has  a  five- 
parted  calyx  with  narrow  segments,  a 
shortly  tubular  corolla  with  a  flve-lobed 
border,  five  stamens  arising  from  the  tube, 
and  an  ovary  ending  in  a  slender  style  with 
a  two-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  scarlet 
berry  with  four  to  six  seeds.  M.  Ipcioides 
is  a  Brazilian  species  growing  in  similar 
situations,  and  very  like  the  former  in 
habit,  but  having  broadly  lance-shaped 
leaves.  [a.  A.  R] 

RHABDOCALYX.    Cordia. 

RHABDOTHAMNUS  Solandri  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  genus  of  Cyrtandrtusea 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  forming  a  slender 
twiggy  much  branched  shrub,  two  to 
four  feet  high,  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
pretty  yellow  and  red  striped  flowers.  Calyx 
flve-cleft;  corolla  with  a  bell-shaped  tube 
and  a  two-lipped  border;  fertile  stamens 
four,  the  anthers  united;  ovary  broadly 
ovate  ;  style  long,  slender,  and  carved  to- 
wards the  apex.  The  shrub  is  found  in  the 
northern  island  of  the  New  Zealand  group, 
from  the  Bay  of  Islands  as  far  as  the  east 
coast.  [B.  S.] 

RHABDUS.  The  Stipe  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

RHiSO.  A  name  proposed  by  Hancefor 
the  I^adescantia  discolor, &  commelynaccous 
plant  long  since  Introduced  into  our  stoves 
from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  which  differs  from  the  other 
Tradescantiaa  in  its  dense  umbels  on  very 
short  scapes  from  the  midst  of  long  broad 
radical  leaves,  and  in  the  ovules  being 
always  solitary  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary. 
There  is  little  beauty  In  its  flower,  but  it 
is  sometimes  grown  on  account  of  the  rich 
purple  colour  of  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 

RHAGADI0LU8.  A  genus  of  cicbora- 
ceous  CompositcB  nearly  allied  to  Lap- 
Sana,  readily  recognised  when  in  fruit  by 
thelnvolucral  scales,  which  are  about  eight 
in  number,  being  spread  out  in  a  star-like 
manner,  and  the  margins  of  each  Incurved 
so  as  to  clasp  in  its  embrace  one  of  the 
cylindrical  achenes  of  the  outer  row :  so 
that  In  looking  at  a  flower-head  with  ripe 
achenes,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
the  involucral  scales  left.  There  are  but 
two  species,  R.  sUllatus  and  S.  Hedypnois, 
the  former  common  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  the  latter  extending  eas^ 
wards  to  Affghanistan.  Both  are  annual 
weeds  six  Inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  lyrate 
and  toothed  or  sinuate  radical  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  yellow  flower-heads,  those 
situated  where  the  branches  fork  being 
sessile,  the  others  stalked.         [A.  A.  BJ 

RHAGODIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
shrubs  or  herbs  belonging  to  the  Chenopo- 
diacea:.  They  have  alternate  leaves,  and 
spicate  bractless  flowers  with  a  five-parted 
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perlfiTone  unchanged  in  fruit,  one  to  five 
stamens,  and  a  bifid  style.  The  fruit  1b 
depressed,  with  a  horizontal  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

RHAMNACBJE.  (Rhamni,  Rhamnada). 
An  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
comprising  trees  or  shrubs  resembling  Ce- 
lastracecB  in  their  small  green  or  yellowish 
flowers  with  a  fleshy  disk,  and  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  but  differing 
usually  In  their  valvate  sepals,  and  in  their 
more  decidedly  perigynous  and  sometimes 
superior  stamens ;  and  always  In  these  sta- 
mens being  alternate  with  the  sepals,  and 
in  the  petals  when  present  being  small 
concave  or  hoodshaped,  opposite  the  sta- 
mens, and  often  enclosing  them.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  or  very  rarely  opposite, 
entire  or  more  frequently  toothed,  and 
sometimes  reduced  to  minute  scales.  The 
branches  are  frequently  thorny  or  prickly; 
the  flowers  In  axillary  or  terminal  clusters, 
cymes,  panicles,  or  rarely  racemes ;  their 
parts  are  in  fours  or  In  fives ;  the  ovary  is 
two  three  or  four-celled,  with  solltarj-  erect 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  and  the  seeds  have  a 
straight  embryo  in  a  fleshy  albumen,  which 
is  rarely  wanting.  The  order  is  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and 
consists  of  above  forty  genera,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Zizyphua,  JZAamntM,  Cea-  \ 
nothus,  Colletia,  PAj^Iica,  Pomaderris,  and 
Ootumia. 

RHAMXUS.  The  Buckthorn:  a  large 
genus  typical  of  the  RhanmacecBt  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  species  inhabiting 
mountainous  regions  within  the  tropics  in 
India  and  Abyssinia,  confined  to  the  tem- 
perate countries  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  majority  of  them  are  shrubs 
varying  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
though  some  occasionally  grow  as  high  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  and  form  small  trees, 
and  many  of  them  are  armed  with  stout 
spines.  Their  leaves,  which  are  thick  and 
evergreen  In  some  species,  but  thin  and  de- 
ciduous in  others,  are  almost  always  alter- 
nate short-stalked  and  simple,  and  usually 
smooth  and  feather-veined ;  and  their 
small  greenish  short-stalked  flowers  are 
borne  In  clusters  or  umbels  proceeding 
from  the  leaf-axils.  They  have  a  four  or 
flve-clef  t  calyx,  the  lower  or  entire  part  of 
which  is  cup-shaped  or  hemispherical  and 
lined  with  the  thin  disk,  and  has  the  petals 
and  stamens  (agreeing  in  number  with  the 
segments  of  the  calyx)  inserted  into  Its 
summit;  the  former,  however,  are  some- 
times absent,  but  when  present  they  are 
usually  nearly  flat  and  notched  at  the  top. 
The  ovary  Is  free  from  Irat  generally  shorter 
than  the  calyx-tube,  from  two  to  four- 
celled,  and  bears  a  two  to  four-branched 
style.  The  fruits  are  fleshy,  and  contain 
from  two  to  four  small  one-seeded  hard- 
shelled  stones.  Several  species  afford  use- 
ful products,  particularly  dyes,  and  the 
fruits  of  many  possess  violent  purgative 
properties. 

The  Alatemus,  R.  Alatemus^  Is  an  ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa,  of 
which  several  varieties  are  grown  for  orna- 


mental purposes  in  English  gardens.  It 
has  smooth  serrated  leaves  varying  from 
egg-shaped  to  elliptical  or  lance-shaped, 
and  flowers  of  separate  sexes,  without 
petals. 

R.  cathartieua,  the  Purging  Buckthorn, 
indigenous  to  Britain,  Is  a  stiff  very  much 
branched  shrub  growing  from  flve  to  ten 
feet  high,  frequently  having  the  branches 
terminating  in  a  sharp  thorn-like  point. 
It  has  deciduous  yellowish-green  egg- 
shaped  leaves,  and  dense  clusters  of  yel- 
lowish-green flowers,  which  produce  a  crop 
of  little  shining  black  fruits  about  the  size 
of  peas.  These  fruits,  which  resemble 
corns  of  black  pepper  when  dry,  were  for- 
merly in  great  demand  as  a  purgative  me- 
dicine, and  are  stil>  employed  by  rustic 
practitioners;  but  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  their  action,  they  have  deservedly 
fallen  into  disrepute,  although  Syrup  of 
Buckthorn  is  included  In  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. The  pigment  known  as  sap  or  blad- 
der-green is  prepared  by  mixing  the  fresh 
juice  of  buckthorn  berries  with  lime  and 
evaporating  to  dryness.  The  bark  likewise 
possesses  active  purgative  properties. 

The  Alder  Buckthorn,  R.  Frangula,  also 
affords  a  colouring-matter,  and  its  wood 
yields  a  superior  charcoal  for  making  gun- 
powder. But  the  most  important  commer- 
cial product  of  the  genus  is  the  dyeing 
material  used  by  calico-prlnter8,and  known 
as  Yellow-berries  or  Persian  berries,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  which  are  annually 
Imported  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  from 
Persia  by  way  of  Treblzonde.  Although 
usually  ascribed  to  R.  infectorius,  they  are 
probably  collected  indiscriminately  from 
several  species— the  unripe  fruits  alone 
being  gathered. 

From  the  bark  of  two  species  lately  de- 
scribed under  the  names  R.  chlorophorus 
and  R.  vtilis,  the  Chinese  prepare  a  beauti- 
ful green  dye,  called  by  them  Lo-kao,  and 
In  this  country  Chinese  Green  Indigo,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  which  have  been 
imported  Into  Lyons  and  used  for  dyeing 
silks,  the  shades  of  green  imparted  by  It 
being  exceedingly  beautiful,  especially 
when  seen  under  the  influence  of  artiflcial 
light.  A  similar  dye  has  since  been  ex- 
tracted from  R.  cathartieua.  [A.  S.] 

RHAi^IDOPHORA  A  genus  of  Orotir 
Uacece,  consisting  of  Indian  herbaceous 
plants  differing  from  CaUa  In  their  flat- 
tened filaments  and  linear  stigmas,  and  In 
the  presence  of  only  a  single  ovule  in  the 
ovary.  Prom  Monstera  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  one-celled  ovaries,  with 
only  one  ovule  In  each,  and  by  the  linear 
stigma ;  from  Scindapsus  by  their  flattened 
filaments ;  and  from  each  by  the  persistent 
spathe.  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species 
are  perforated  with  holes,  for  an  account 
of  which  see  Scindapsus.         [M.  T.  M.] 

RHAPHIOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  evergreen 
bushes  belonging  to  the  Rosaceee,  and  num- 
bering three  species  found  in  China  and 
Japan.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  Cratoegua, 
but  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  flowers 
being  disposed  in  racemes  or  panicles  in- 
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stead  of  cymes,  as  well  as  by  the  funnel- 
shaped  calyx,  the  upper  free  portion  of 
which  falls  off  when  the  flower  withers 
B.  indica,  varieties  of  which  are  known  in 
our  greenhouses  as  nUtra^  salici/olia^  and 
phceostevion.  Is  a  nearly  smooth  evergreen 
bush,ha\ing  alternate  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  short  terminal  panicles  of  white 
or  pink-tlnted  flowers,  the  size  of  those  of 
the  hawthorn.  These  have  a  calyx-border 
of  flve  narrow  segments,  five  petals,  nume- 
rous stamens,  and  two  styles  crowning  a 
two-celled  ovary ,whlch  when  ripe  Is  a  small 
black  berry  with  two  cells  and  one  or  two 
seeds  in  each.  B.  japoniea  is  a  beautiful 
large-leaved  species  forming,  according  to 
Slebold.  a  bush  from  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  commonly  cultivated  by  the  Japanese, 
who  plant  It  either  with  azaleas  and  other 
bushes,  or  singly,  as  It  forms  a  beautiful 
object  when  covered  with  Its  Innumerable 
bouquets  of  dark  red  flowers.  The  generic 
name  refers  to  the  narrow  bracts,  which 
are  often  seen  on  the  panicles  mixed  with 
the  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHAPI8.  The  genus  BhupU  Is  closely 
allied  to  ChamcBTops  in  Its  botanical  cha- 
racters, and  belongs  to  the  same  section  of 
Pdlmace<B»  but  It  differs  In  general  appear- 


Rhspii  flabdliformif. 

ance,  the  four  or  five  species  referred  to 
it,  all  of  which  are  confined  to  Eastern  Asia, 
being  of  dwarf  habit,  and  having  thin  reed- 
llke  stems  growing  together  In  dense  tufts 
rising  from  the  same  roots.  Their  leaves 
are  fan-shaped  but  deeply  cut  Into  seg- 
ments, which  are  usually  toothed  at  the 
top,  and  the  sheathlng-bases  of  their  stalks 
are  split  into  a  fibrous  network.  The 
flower-spikes  have  spreading  branches, 
and  their  stalks  are  sheathed  in  incom- 
plete spathes.  Some  plants  bear  flowers  of 
only  one  sex,  while  others  have  both  sexes 
"nd  also  perfect  flowers.    The  latter  have 


a  cup-shaped  shortly  trifld  calyx,  a  tabular 
or  bell-shaped  trifld  corolla,  six  stamens 
with  thread-like  filaments  and  egg-sbaped 
anthers,  and  three  distinct  ovaries,  aU  or 
only  one  or  two  ol  which  ripen  into  one- 
seeded  fruits. 

B.  /labellifonnis  is  commonly  called  the 
Ground  Rattan  Palm,  and  is  said  to  yield 
the  walklng-canes  known  by  that  name  In 
this  country;  but  as  its  stems  are  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  high  and  not 
much  thicker  than  the  finger,  this  is  pro- 
bably a  mistake,  though- It  is  possible  they 
may  be  the  produce  of  one  of  the  larger 
species.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  China, 
and  is  also  cultivated  In  Japan,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Kwanwortsik,  and 
In  European  gardens  plants  of  this  species 
from  Japan  are  sometimes  caUed  BhapU 
Kwanwortsik,  [A.  S.J 

RHAPONTIQUB.  (Fr.)   Sheum  Bhapmiir 

RHAPONTICUM.  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  thistle-tribe  of  the  ComposUo',  and 
comprising  nine  species  distributed  over 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  Sibe- 
ria and  Mandchurla.  Some  of  them  have 
the  aspect  of  Centaureat  but  the  fiorets  are 
all  equal  and  perfect.  They  are  related  to 
SerrcUula,  but  differ  In  the  membranaceous 
tips  of  the  involucral  scales ;  and  to  LeuxeOt 
from  which  they  are  recognised  by  the 
rough  Instead  of  feathery  pappus-hairs. 
All  are  perennials,  and  the  stems  (which 
in  a  few  are  three  to  five  feet  high  and 
sllghtlybranched)are  furnished  with  lance- 
shaped  or  pinuatifid  leaves  usually  clothed 
with  white  down  underneath;  while  the 
large  knapweed-like  yellow  or  rose-colour- 
ed flower-heads,  sometimes  as  much  as  two 
Inches  across,  are  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  B.  acaulis,  an  Algerian  species,  has  a 
rosette  of  plnnately-parted  much-cut  leaves 
lying  close  on  the  ground,  and  seated  In 
their  midst  a  large  head  of  yellow  flowers 
which  smell  like  those  of  the  sweet  Acajcia 
Farmsiana.  The  root  also,  according  to 
Desf  ontaines,  is  eatable  and  not  unpleasant 
to  the  taste.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHAPTOSTYLFM.  A  name  given  by 
Kunth  to  a  South  American  tree  which  has 
been  since  shown  to  be  a  species  of  Heia- 
teria. 

RHATANY.  The  root  of  Krameria  trian- 
dra.  — ,  SA VANILLA.  The  root  of  the 
New  Grenada  variety  of  Kramena  Ixirm. 

RHAZYA.  The  two  species  of  this  genus 
of  Apocynacece  are  small  shrubby  plants, 
with  alternate  entire  short-stalked  leaves, 
natives  of  South-western  Asia.  Their 
flowers  have  a  flve-parted  calyx  ;  a  corolla 
with  a  long  tube  and  flve  egg-shaped  or 
oblong  lobes,  the  tube  being  wide  in  the 
middle  and  constricted  at  the  top  and 
hairy  Inside,  particularly  in  the  throat,  bat 
destitute  of  scales;  flve  stamens  rising 
from  the  middle  of  the  corolla  tube,  with 
very  short  filaments  and  longish  anthers; 
two  ovaries  connected  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
a  style  bearing  a  roundish  stigma,  and  I 
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girded  by  a  reflexed  cup-shaped  membrane. 
Their  fruits  consist  of  a  pair  of  erect  tai«er- 
ingr  follicles,  containing  a  number  of  flat- 
tened seeds. 

B.  stricta  is  widely  distributed  through 
"Western  Asia,  from  Yemen  In  Arabia  to  the 
North-west  Provinces  of  India.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  very  bitter,  are  collected  and 
sold  in  the  bazaars  In  Scinde,  the  native? 
using  them  in  the  preparation  of  cool 
drinks  in  the  hot  weather.  It  is  a  stiff- 
growing  plant  with  erect  stems  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  upright  thlckish 
smooth  leaves,  placed  rather  close  together 
on  the  stem.  [A.  S.] 

RHEA.    BOhmeria  nivea  and  B.  utilis. 

RHEEDIA.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
found  in  Madagascar  and  tropical  America 
belonging  to  the  Clusiacece,  and  numbering 
about  a  dozen  species,  most  of  which  were 
formerly  included  in  the  Asiatic  genus 
Oareinia,  from  which  they  differ  in  having 
a  calyx  of  two  Instead  of  four  rounded 
sepals  to  each  flower.  They  have  opposite 
stalked  entire  leaves,  with  lance-shaped  or 
ovate  oblong  blades  very  leathery  In  tex- 
ture and  sometimes  a  foot  in  length;  and 
the  flowers  are  small,  white  or  greenish.the 
males  and  females  on  the  same  or  on  dif- 
ferent trees,  and  arranged  In  clusters  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves:  the  sterile  with  nu- 
merous free  stamens,  and  the  fertile  with 
a  three  to  flve-celled  ovary  crowned  with 
a  shield-like  stigma,  succeeded  by  ovoid 
berries  with  few  seeds.  The  fruits  of  the 
TTild  Mamme  of  Jamaica,  B.  laterifiora,  are 
one  to  four  inches  long,  yellow  when  ripe, 
and  have  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  as  have  also 
those  of  B.  ediilis,  a  Panama  species  with 
fruits  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.       [A.  A.  B.] 

RHETSA-MAVN.  A  name  used  by  the 
Telingas  for  Xanihoxylon  Bhetaa. 

RHEUM.    The  technical  name  of  the 
genus  more  familiarly  known  as  Rhubarb. 
It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Bha^  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  Volga,  on  whose  banks 
the  plants  grow :  but  according  to  others  It 
comes  from  the  Greek  rheo  *  to  flow,'  In  allu- 
sion to  the  purgatl  ve  properties  of  the  roots. 
The  genus  is  Included  in  the  PolygonacecB, 
and  consists  of  several  species,  natives  for  i 
the  most  part  of  Central  Asia.    They  are  i 
perennials,  with   large   rootstocks,  from  i 
which  the    large  sheathing    leaves  and 
flower-stalks  are  given  off.  The  infloresence  I 
consists  of  much-branched  panicles  bear-  < 
ing  a  great  number  of  whitish  greenish  or 
pinkish  flowers,  which  have  a  petaloid  six- 
parted  perianth,  enclosing  nine  stamens 
attached    to  its  base.     The  three-sided 
ovary  is  surmounted  by  three  spreading 
styles.    The  three-cornered  fruit  Is  winged 
and  encircled  at  the  base  by  the  withered 
remnants  of  the  perianth. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  great  part  of  the 
district  where  the  plants  grow  is  as  yet 
unexplored  by  travellers,  and  to  the  jealous 
reticence  of  the  Chinese,  the  exact  species 
yielding  the  best  medicinal  Rhubarblsnnt 
known  with  anything  like  certainty.  What 
is  known  In  English  commerce  as  the  best 


Turkey  Rhubarb  in  reality  comes  from 
China  through  Russia  by  way  of  Kiachta. 
It  was  formerly  imported  from  Natolia, 
whence  the  name  Turkey  Rhubarb.  The 
root  is  said  by  Pallas  to  be  dug  up  in  the 
summer,  washed,  bored  with  a  hole,  strung 
on  a  thread,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  this 
state  it  is  sent  to  the  chief  towns  of  China 
and  to  the  Russian  frontier-town  Kiachta : 
at  the  latter  place  the  drug  undergoes  care- 
ful examination  by  the  agents  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  and  ail  Inferior  or  decay- 
ed specimens  are  rejected.  The  odour  of 
the  best  samples  is  so  delicate,  that  it  is 
stated  that  the  assistants  in  the  wholesale 
drug-warehousesare  not  permitted  to  touch 
it  without  gloves.  The  pieces  are  covered 
with  a  fine  yellow  powder,and  when  broken 
present  a  mottled  red-and-yellow  colour, 
owing  to  the  passage  of  a  number  of  wavy 
carmine-coloured  streaks  through  the  yel- 
lowish-whlte  matrix.  Here  and  there  are 
small  spots  of  a  darker  colour. 

The  best  Rhubarb  has  a  bitter  astringent 
and  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  feels 
gritty  to  the  teeth  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  small  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  which 
are  contained  in  It.  Genuine  powdered 
rhubarb  of  this  description  is  rarely  to  be 
had.being  generally  mixed  with  the  powder 
of  inferior  sorts,  such  as  Chinese  and 
English  Rhubarb:  the  latter  being  princi- 
pally grown  near  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  the  species  being  B.  Bhaponticwn.  It 
IS  chieflyused  to  adulterate  the  more  highly- 
priced  Rhubarb  and  is  the  sort  sold  by  iti- 
nerant vendors,  some  of  whom  carry  the 
delusion  still  further. by  arraying  them- 
selves in  Oriental  costume.  English  Rhu- 
barb is  of  a  light  spongy  texture ;  Its  taste 
is  astringent  and  mucilaginous,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  aromatic  and  gritty  qualities 
possessed  by  the  more  highly-esteemed 
kinds.  It  is  probable  that  with  greater 
care  in  the  preparation,  this  kind  might  be 
looked  upon  with  more  favour,  as  it  appears 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  me- 
dicinal effects  of  home-grown  and  foreign 
Rhubarb.  In  the  Himalayas  B.  Emodi  and 
B.  Wdibiantan,  and  possibly  other  kinds, 
furnish  Indian  Rhubarb,  which  {lowever  is 
not  esteemed  in  this  country. 

Rhubarb  is  largely  employed  medicinally 
as  a  mild  purgative,  in  addition  to  which  its 
tonic  and  slightly  astringent  properties 
render  it  useful  as  a  stomachic  in  cases  of 
indigestion.  These  properties  are  said  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  drug  of  cer- 
tain resinous  and  crystalline  substances. 
Several  species  and  varieties  are  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  their  leaf- 
stalks, which  form  so  agreeable  a  substitute 
for  fruit  in  pastry,  etc.  The  leaves  them- 
selves are  made  ute  of  in  the  fabrication  of 
fictitious  cigars  and  tobacco.  The  shape  of 
the  hairs  however,  as  seen  under  a  micro- 
scope. Is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  the  ob- 
server to  detect  the  presence  or  absence  of 
tobacco,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  fraudulent  admixtures. 
Some  of  the  s|)ecies  are  very  handsome 
owing  to  the  boldness  of  their  foliage  and 
the  elegance  of  their  inflorescence.   They 
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'  have  not  however  f oand  much  favour  in  an 
I  ornamental  point  of  view. 

One  Sikklin  B|)ecle8  mentioned  by  Dr. 
I  Hooker  haJi  eucli  a  singular  atid  showy  ap- 
,  I>earaiice  that  its  introduction  into  this 
I  country  Is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Dr.  Hooker 
I  tUusdegcrihes  the  plant :—' The  individual 
I  plants  of  B.  nobile  are  upwards  of  a  yard 
I 


Rheum  nobile. 

high,  and  form  conical  towers  of  the  most 
delicate  straw-coloured  shining  semltran- 
sparent  concave  imbricating  bracts,  the 
upper  of  which  have  pink  edges;  the  large 
bright  glossy  shining  green  radical  leaves, 
with  red  petioles  and  nerves,  forming  a 
broad  base  to  the  whole.  On  turning  up 
the  bracts  the  beautiful  nietabranous 
fragile  pink  stipules  are  seen  like  red 
tissue-paper,  and  within  these  again  the 
short-branched  panicles  of  insignificant 
green  flowers.  The  root  Is  very  long,  often 
many  feet,  and  winds  among  the  rocks; 
it  is  as  thick  as  the  arm,  and  bright  yellow 
inside.  After  flowering,  the  stem  lengthens, 
the  bracts  separate  one  from  another,  be- 
come coarse  red  brown,  withered  and 
torn ;  finally,  as  the  fruit  ripens  they  fall 
away,  leaving  a  ragged-looking  stem, 
covered  with  panicles  of  deep-brown  pendu- 
lous fruits.  In  the  winter  these  naked 
black  stems,  projecting  from  the  beetling 
cliffs  or  towering  above  the  snow,  are  in 
dismal  keeping  with  the  surrounding  deso- 
lation of  the  season.'  The  natives,  it  is  said, 
eat  the  pleasantly  acid  stems  and  call  them 
Chuka.  [M.  T.  M.] 

R  Rhaponticum  and  Its  varieties  form  the 
Common  Rhubarb  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  hardy  perennial  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  Volga  River,  and  has  been 
grown  in  this  country  since  1573.  The  plant 
has  large  broad  heart-shaped  smooth  deep- 
green  leaves,  strongly  veined  beneath.  The 
footstalks  are  long,  thick  and  fleshy,  chan- 
neled above,  and  rounded  at  the  edges.  R. 
'tndulatumBlBo  yields  some  of  the  forms  of 


garden  Rhubarb,  especially  those  with  red 
leafstalks. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  Rbabarth 
leaves  were  used  as  a  potherb,  and  consi- 
dered superior  to  spinach  or  beet,  Tlie 
use  of  the  tender  leafstalks  is  compara- 
tively of  modem  date ;  for  although  they 
are  now  so  common  during  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  summer.  It  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  they 
came  to  l>e  employed  for  tarts,  and  were 
found  so  valuable  for  various  other  c«li- 
nary  preparations.  They  are  excellent, 
either  stewed  alone,  or  with  rice ;  and  a 
capital  preserve  has  been  made  from  them, 
in  the  form  of  a  jam  which  is  equal  In 
flavour  to  that  made  from  currants.  Wheo 
too  large  and  old  for  cooking  they  undergo 
a  process  by  which  the  juice  is  expressed 
from  them  and  made  into  a  delicious  wine 
similar  to  that  from  green  gooseberrie8,and 
closely  resembling  champagne:  indeed, it 
may  be  suspected  that  much  of  the  so- 
called  champagne  commonly  dmnk  is  no 
other  than  a  preparation  from  the  stalks  of 
Rhubarb.  The  juice  is  stated  to  contain 
oxalic  acid,  as  well  as  nitric  and  malic  add 
in  abundance  ;  and  it  is  these  which  give  an 
agreeable  taste  to  the  stalks  when  cooked, 
but  which  render  them  ill-suited  to  persons 
of  weak  digestion. 

In  the  6ardener*8  Chronicle  for  1846  (p.  5) 
Mr.  A.  Forsyth  first  directed  attention  to 
another  part  of  Rhubarb  as  being  suited 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Rhaflower.  This  is  the  large 
globular  pouch  of  unopened  flowers,  which 
is  described  as  being  of  a  beautiful  colour 
when  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  Rhu- 
barb, of  a  milder  flavour,  and  forming  alto- 
gether a  dish  of  great  delicacy.    [W.  B.  B.] 

RHEUMATISM-ROOT.  Jtffersonia  di- 
phylla. 

RHEXIA.  A  small  North  American  ge- 
nus of  Melaatomacecfit  the  species  of  which 
are  low  perennial  often  bristly  herbs,  com- 
monly called  Deer-grass,or  Meadow-beauty, 
and  have  sessile  three  to  five-nerved  bristle- 
edged  leaves,  and  large  showy  cymose  flow- 
ers. It  has  an  urn-shaped  calyx-tube  and 
four  persistent  teeth  shorter  than  the  tube; 
four  obovate  somewhat  retuse  petals; 
eight  equal  or  nearly  equal  stamens,  with 
mostly  narrow  curved  blunt  one-pored  an- 
thers, somewhat  thickened  at  the  base  and 
prolonged  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  fila- 
ment, above  which  they  are  nearly  always 
armed  with  a  sharp  spur  or  a  tubercle ;  and 
a  four-celled  ovary,  adherent  at  its  base. 
Its  fruit  is  invested  by  the  permanent  calyx, 
and  contains  numerous  seeds  of  a  coiled 
pyramidal  form,  like  a  snail-shelL  [A.  S.] 

RHIGOZUM-  A  South  African  genus  of 
BignoniacecBt  In  which  it  Is  remarkable  for 
having  five  or  rarely  six  to  seven  perfect 
stamens  to  the  flower,  instead  of  four  fer- 
tile and  one  sterile,  as  Is  usually  the  case. 
The  two  known  species,  JR.  irichotomum 
and  obovatum,  are  rigid  bushes,  with  sliort 
lateral  branchlets  terminating  in  spiny 
points,  and  furnished  with  temate  leaves 
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having  obovate  entire  leaflets.  The  flowers, 
arialner  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are 
either  solitary  or  two  or  three  together, 
and  have  yellow  funnel-shaped  corollas 
with  a  border  of  five  rounded  lobes  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  Inch  across.  The 
fruits  are  thin  compressed  elliptical  cap- 
Bnles  with  two  cells,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  partition  which  runs  contrary 
to  the  boat-like  valves  ;  and  each  ceil  has 
a  number  of  flattened  orbicular  winged 
seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHINACANTHUa  A  genus  of  Acan- 
thacMB,  containing  a  few  Indian  species,  all 
of  them  having  the  habit  and  structure  of 
Justicia,  except  that  the  small  white  flow- 
ers are  arranged  in  trichotomous  terminal 
spikes.  The  roots  of  B.  communis,  better 
known  as  Justicia  nasuta,  are  used  by  the 
Hindoos  for  the  cure  of  ringworm.  CW.  0.] 

RHTNACTINA.  This  genus,  belonging 
to  the  same  group  of  Composites  as  Aster, 
diifers  from  that  in  the  rough  pappus-hairs 
being  In  two  series,  the  outer  shorter  than 
the  Inner ;  and  from  its  nearer  ally,  Diplo- 
papjnis,  in  the  tubular  florets  of  the  disk 
being  somewhat  two-lipped  instead  of  re- 
gularly five-toothed,  one  of  the  lips  four- 
toothed,  the  other  narrow  and  undivided. 
There  are  two  species,  B.  unifiora  and  B. 
limaniifolia,  both  natives  of  desert  regions 
along  the  Altai  mountain  range.  The  first 
is  a  tufted  nearly  stemless  perennial,  with 
a  rosette  of  spathulate  hoary  leaves,  and  a 
short  flowei^stalk  bearing  a  single  purple- 
rayed  flower-head;  the  other  has  branching 
stems  six  to  eight  Inches  high.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHINANTHACELffl.  An  order  of  dicoty- 
ledons, originally  established  by  Jussieu 
under  the  name  of  Pediciilares,  and  adopted 
by  many  subsequent  botanists  with  some 
modiflcatlons  under  that  of  BhinanthacecB, 
but  now  with  general  assent  Incorporated 
with  ScrophulariacecB. 

RHINANTHBRA.  Seolopia. 

RHINANTHUa  A  genus  of  European 
annuals  belonging  to  the  Scrophulariaceop, 
of  which  the  characters  are:— Stamens  four, 
two  longer  than  the  others;  calyx  with 
four  divisions ;  upper  lip  of  corolla  com- 
pressed laterally ;  calyx  Inflated.  B.  Crista 
galli,  the  Yellow  Rattle,  Is  a  common  weed 
in  meadows  and  pastures,  with  a  rigid 
smooth  spotted  stem,  either  simple  or 
branched,  oblong  tapering  serrated  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  In  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves ;  these  are  made  conspicuous  by  the 
large  ligh^green  Inflated  calyx,  which  is 
persistent,  and  if  brushed  against  or  shaken 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe  makes  a  rattling 
noise :  hence  the  name.  B.  angusti/oliiis 
grows  In  comflelds  In  the  North  of  England, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  more  bushy 
habit,  and  by  the  acuminated  bracts  and 
upiwr  leaves.  French :  Cocrite  des  prSs ; 
German :  HaJmenkamm.  [C.  A.  J.] 

RHINO0ARPU8.  The  name  often  given 
to  a  noble  tree  of  Columbia  and  British 
Guiana,  where  it  is  called  the  Wild  Cashew. 
Like  the  common  cashew,  which  it  much 


resembles.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Anacar- 
dium.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  160  feet, 
yields  an  excellent  tough  durable  timber, 
and  a  pleasant  edible  fruit  like  the  cashew. 
In  Panama,  according  to  Seemann,  the  tree 
is  called  Espave,  and  Its  bark  Is  said  to  be 
used  in  stupefying  flsh.  Caracoli  Is  the 
name  of  the  tree  In  New  Grenada :  see 
Anaoabdiux.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHINOPETALUM.  A  liliaceous  plant 
from  the  Ural  Mountains,  with  the  bulb 
and  habit  of  a  small  Fritillaria,  but  difler- 
Ing  from  that  genus  In  the  simple  un- 
divided stigma.  It  has  not  the  beauty  of 
the  majority  of  Its  allies. 

RHIPIDODENDRON.  By  some  writers 
separated  from  the  genus  Aloe  In  conse- 
quence of  the  stan:ens  not  being  adherent 
to  the  tube  of  the  perianth.  The  species  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have 
a  woody  forked  stem,  bearing  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  a  number  of 
closely-packed  fleshy  tongue-shaped  leaves, 
arranged  In  two  rows  on  either  sld^  of  the 
branch,  so  that  a  fan-like  appearance  is 
presented  by  them:  whence  the  name,  from 
the  Greek  words  signifying  'fan-tree.'  The 
Hottentots  extract  a  kind  of  aloes  from 
the  leaves,and  employ  the  stems  as  quivers 
for  their  arrows.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RHIPID0PTERI8.  A  small  group  of 
ferns  of  the  section  Acrostichecp,  allied 
closely  to  Polybotrya  in  their  free  veins 
and  wholly  fertile  fronds,  but  differing 
altogether  in  habit  and  aspect.  They  are 
curious  little  creeping  plants,  with  small 
fronds  from  one  to  three  Inches  high, 
the  sterile  ones  flabcllately  parted  and 
dlchotomously  wedge-shaped,  and  the  fer- 
tile ones  either  roundish  and  entire,  or 
two-lobed.  The  veins  are  flabellately  fork- 
ed. They  are  confined  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  [T.  M.] 

RHIPSALI8.  One  of  the  genera  of  Cae- 
tacecB,  with  rotate  or  wheel-like  flowers, 
that  Is,  flowers  with  wide-spreading  seg- 
ments and  scarcely  any  tube.  The  seg- 
ments in  the  present  genus  vary  from 
twelve  to  eighteen,  the  outer  ones  or  sepals 
being  small  greenish  and  scale-like,  and 
the  inner  or  petals  larger  and  whitish.  Its 
flowers  contain  numerous  stamens  of 
nearly  equal  length,  and  a  narrow  style 
bearing  a  three  to  six-rayed  stigma ;  and 
they  are  succeeded  by  little  smooth  berries 
about  the  size  of  peas,  bearing  the  wi  thered 
remains  of  the  flowers  and  becoming  pel- 
lucid when  ripe.  It  consists  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  fleshy  jolnted-branch- 
ed  leafless  plants,  usually  growing  upon 
trees  but  viarying  considerably  in  general 
appearance,  some  having  cylindrical  and 
others  angular  stems  and  branches,  while 
those  of  others,  again,are  flat  and  leaf-like; 
the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  sides 
of  the  branches,  or  from  little  notches 
along  the  edges  in  the  flat-branched  kinds. 
All  the  species  are  natives  of  the  wanner 
parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  extend- 
ing from  Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Several 
are  met  with  in  hothouses  in  this  country. 
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B.  Ca'*v*ha  to  a  n>mioon  rr<eriet    In  the 

W#'ftt  Iinli**«,  whfre  It  grows  from  one  to 

•u  feet  I'^Dtf.  and  bangs  from  the  l>raarhes 

fff   tree*.     It    liaA  wborl»   of   cjrliiitJnral 

hranrhe«  wttb  blant  enda,  the    ultimate 

;    branciileta  )>eing  a^Mmt  three   inches  in 

length.    B.  platyarpa,  a  native  of  Brazil, 

haa  flat  leaf-like  branrhec  reaembling  tb<»«e 

;  of  the  genus  PhyllrKoctua,  the  )ointa  being 

' ,  frr>ro  four  to  eigbt  inches  long  and  aliout 

!    one-and-a-half    broad,  with  small  distant 

notcbe»  from  which  the  dirtj  white  flowers 

are  produced.  [A.  &] 

RHIZANTHB.C    One  of  the  Ave  classes 

I,  lnt4>  which  Lindlejr  divide*  the  vegeuble 

.    kingdom.    It  Ci^nitieis  of  plants  destitute 

I  of  true  leaves,  but  with  f^hort  aniorpboas 

I  sterna  ijarasitical  on  rw^ts.    Tlie  flowers, 

I  which  in  some  Instances  are  very  large. 

are  various  in  their  structure :    and  the 

tliroe   orders  composing    the   class,   the 

Balunophnrtieetr,    Cytinacece,    and    RaffU- 

naeea,  are  by  some  ixftani^ts  placed  far 

from  each  other  in  the  vegetable  system. 

RHIZINA.   The  yoQDg  roots  of  mosses  ' 
and  lichens. 


RHIZOBLAfnra.  a  term  applied  to 
cmitryoa  which  develope  ri>ots.  ' 

RHIZOBOLACEiE.  iRhizobols.)  A  small 
order  of  dirot}  ledons,  consisting  only  of 
the  two  genera  Caryoear  and  Anlhodutau, 
which  have  been  compared  with  Cltuifucea 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
radicle  of  the  embryo  with  very  minute 
cotyledons,  and  the  opposite  leaves  of  one 
genus.  The  leaves  are,  however,  alternate 
in  the  other  genus,  and  the  structure  of 
the  flowers  is  so  nearly  that  of  Temairb- 
miacea,  among  which  there  is  sometimes 
an  approach  to  the  same  disproportion  in 
the  parts  of  the  embryo,  that  the  Rhizobo- 
lacece  are  now  proposed  to  be  considered  as 
a  triiie  of  that  order,  differing  both  from 
it  and  from  Clusiaeece  in  their  digitately 
compound  leaves.  The  few  species  known 
are  all  tropical  American  trees. 

RHIZO BOLUS.    Caryoear. 

RHlZOCARPiE.  The  same  as  ifarfitea- 
eea. 

RHIZ0CARP0U8,  RHTZOCARPICUS. 
Having  a  perennial  root,  but  a  stem  which 
])erishcs  annually ;  as  herbaceous  plants. 
The  sign  of  these  is  %. 

RH1Z00EN8.    RhizantheeB. 

RHIZ0GL08SDM.    OphiogloBSum. 

RHIZOID,  or  RHIZOIDEOUS.  Resem- 
bling  a  root. 

RHIZOMA,  RHIZOME.  A  prostrate 
rooting  Btem,  progressively  throwing  up 
leaves.  The  name  is  applied  among  ferns 
to  the  creeping  stem,  which  may  be  either 
superficial  or  covered  with  the  soil,  and  in 
rt!«  i«.«T  ""»*^  not  »>c  confounded  with 
«rnpZrir^*;»  J*'®  ''•«"'1»  nro  sometimes 
fem?a?ir»iiS'.?  ^^^  rhizome,  and  such 
J  mes  thev  irJ  ^^'"'^'^  Eremdtrrya ;  some- 
turns  they  are  permanently  attoched,  and 


the  ferns  in  which  this  Is  the  case  are  called 
DeMmobrya.  The  distinction  is,  howerer, 
not  of  the  same  importance  as  in  phano- 
garos ;  and  if  this  character  were  adnpccd 
as  distinctive,  closely  allied  genera  wooJd 
be  widely  separated.  The  rfafacomes  of  feriM, 
like  real  stems,  exhibit  rerr  diflTerenc  ar- 
ranaemenU  of  their  sererai  constitoeBt 
tii»£u«8.  When  theae  differences  have  been 
nmre  extensively  stodied.  they  will  very 
priil>ab>y  afford  good  characters  for  aee- 
tioiial  divisions.  For  an  aeconni  of  these 
we  refer  to  Berkeley's  Introduetitm  to  Oyp- 
togamie  Botang,  p.  S14.  pi.  J.  BL] 

RHIZOMAMA.  An  turaatnral  derelop- 
ment  of  rrK)t«  Slany  planta,  as  ivy.  serew- 
pineK.  figs.  &c^  wiihont  any  indication  of 
di.'-ease  whatever,  send  oat  roots  frcMU 
various  paru  in  the  same  way  as  trees  ao 
commonly  produce  adventitiooa  buds.  In 
the  common  garden  flg,  wherever  it  to 
nailed  to  the  wall,  roots  are  sent  out  within 
the  land  which  surrounds  the  stem.  Their 
development,  however,  as  in  the  vine  and 
common  tourel,  usually  indicates  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  ordinary  roots,  tn 
consequence  of  which  sufficient  moisture 
is  not  supplied  to  the  stems  and  leaves, 
and  rootlets  are  thrown  out  from,  the 
stem  in  search  of  it.  In  the  laurel  thto 
generally  ends  in  death.  Roots  again 
are  frequently  developed  in  little  bundles 
on  the  stems  of  apple-trees  ;  and  as  they 
retain  moisture  amongst  them,  and  their 
tips  in  process  of  time  decay,  decomposi- 
tion iH  set  up,  extending  inwards  till  canker 
l8  produced.  CM.  J.  B.J 

RHIZOMORPHA.  A  spurious  genas  of 
Fungi,  comprising  a  great  number  of  root- 
like  productions  which  are  nothing  more 
than  particular  states  ot Polypori^HypoxylOt 
&c.  Many  of  these  owe  their  i«culiar  flat- 
tened character  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  growing  between  the  bark  and  wood 
of  our  forest  trees,  and  thus  being  strongly 
compressed  In  the  course  of  their  growth. 
Other  matters  have  been  referred  to  the 
same  genus,  which  are  merely  the  roots  of 
willows,  elms.  &c.,  or  even  of  herliaceous 
plants  filling  up  drain-tlles  or  other  cavities 
where  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water. 
Fries  indeed  thinks  that  there  is  one  good 
species  of  Rhizomorpha  produced  in  mines, 
a  bad  situation  for  an  autonomous  plant. 
One  great  peculiarity  of  the  supposed  spe- 
cies which  grow  in  mines,  or  of  some  of 
them  at  least.  Is  their  highly  luminous 
character,  which  is  not  exceeded  by  Agarir 
cus  oleariiis,  or  any  other  luminous  fungus. 
In  the  coal-mines  near  Dresden  the  species 
arc  described  as  giving  those  places  the 
air  of  an  enchanted  castle  ;  the  roof,  walls, 
and  pillars  are  entirely  covered  with  them, 
their  beautiful  light  almost  dazzling  the 
eye.  The  light  (which  is  apparently  phos- 
phorescent) is  found  Ut  increase  with  the 
temperature  of  the  mines.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RHIZOMORPHOUS.  Rasembllngaroot. 

RHIZOPHORACfi^.  I  Rhizophftrea,  Manr 
groves).  An  order  of  polypetalous  dfcoty- 
ledons,  allied  In  some  respects  to  Ouno- 
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niaeecB,  bat  still  more  to  Lythracece.  It 
consists  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  and  axiUaryflowers, 
either  solitary  or  in  cymes  or  clusters. 
The  calyx  is  often  superior,  wltb  the  lobes 
always  valvate ;  the  petals  inserted  on  the 
calyx  are  often  fringed  or  divided  ;  and  the 
Btauiens  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the 
petals,  rarely  more,  Inserted  within  them 
with  erect  anthers.  The  ovary  has  two  or 
more  cells ;  and  the  fruit,  either  inferior 
or  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  has  one  or  lew 
seeds.  The  order  contains  about  fourteen 
genera  and  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
tribes :  RhizophcretB  proper  consisting  of 
the  genus  Rhnophora^  and  a  few  small  ones 
separated  from  it,  all  maritime  trees  known 
as  mangroves,  whose  seeds  are  without 
albumen  and  almost  always  germinate 
before  falling  off;  aai  Legnotideas  (which 
see),  trees  or  shrubs  not  strictly  maritime, 
with  usually  smaller  flowers,  and  albumi- 
nous seeds  not  germinatmg  before  they 
fall.  The  chief  genera  of  this  tribe  are  Ca- 
raJiiat  Gynotrochea,  and  Anstrulheria  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  (kusipourea  in  America  and 
Africa. 

RHIZOPHORA.  This  genus  gives  Its 
name  to  the  family  KhizopkoracecB,  and  Is 
more  familiarly  known  by  that  of  Man- 
errove.  The  species  are  trees,  inhabiting 
the  muddy  swamps  close  to  the  sea-shore 
In  tropical  climates.  Botanically  they  are 
distinguished  from  neighbouring  genera 
by  their  four-parted  calyx,  four  sharply- 
pointed  petals,  eight  to  twelve  stamens, 
with  short  filaments  and  anthers  contain- 
ing several  little  pits  filled  with  pollen,  and 
a  partially  adherent  ovary,  the  adherent 
portion  containing  two  cavities  each  con- 
taining two  ovules,  and  the  free  portion 
solid  fleshy  and  gradually  tapering  Into  a 
style. 

Their  chief  Interest,  however,  arises  from 
their  peculiar  mode  of  growth  and  of  ger- 
mination. Dr.  William  Hamilton  has  pub- 
lished an  Interesting  account  of  them  in 
the  PharniaceuiicalJawrnal^  from  which  we 
extract  the  following :  *  In  the  economy  of 
Nature  the  Mangrove  performs  a  most 
important  part,  wresting  annually  fresh 
portions  of  the  land  from  the  dominion  of 
the  ocean,  and  adding  them  to  the  domain 
of  man.  This  is  effected  in  a  twofold  man- 
ner :  by  the  progressive  advance  of  their 
roots,  and  by  the  at^rlal  germination  of 
their  seeds,  which  do  not  quit  their  lofty 
cradle  till  they  have  assumed  the  form  of 
actual  trees,  and  drop  into  the  water  with 
their  roots  ready  prepared  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mud.  In  advance  of  their  parent 
stems.  The  progression  by  means  of  the 
roots  is  effected  by  fresh  roots,  which 
issue  from  the  trunk  at  some  distance 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  arching 
downwards  penetrate  the  mud,  establish- 
ing themselves  as  the  pioneers  of  fresh 
Invasions  of  the  retiring  element.  In  this 
manner  the  plants,  after  their  descent 
from  the  parent  trees,  continue  during 
their  early  years  to  advance  steadily  for- 
ward, till  they  have  attained  a  helgbt  of 


about  fifteen  feet,  and  gained  a  position 
considerably  In  advance  of  their  parent 
trunks.  After  this,  fewer  additions  are 
made  to  the  roots,  but  the  head  begins  to 
expand  in  every  direction,  spreading  Its 
branches  on  all  sides.  These  branches  in 
their  turn  send  down  long  slender  roots, 
like  those  of  the  banyan-tree  (Ficua  iniicaX 
which  rapidly  elongating  descend  from 
all  varieties  of  height,  and  reaching  the 
water  penetrate  the  mud,  becoming  In 
time  independent  trees:  thus  a  complicated 
labyrinth  is  at  length  formed.' 

These  mangrove-lxtgs  are  the  certain 
Indicators  of  amalarious  locality,  inasmuch 
as  they  prevent  the  escape  of  the  unhealthy 
miasma.  The  natives  scramble  along  from 
root  to  root,  without  ever  trusting  their 
weight  to  the  boggy  soil  below.  To  these 
roots  the  oysters  and  other  molluscs  ad- 
here, and  are  brought  into  view  as  the  tide 
goes  down,  thus  verifying  the  statement  of 
old  travellers  that  oysters  grew  on  trees. 

All  parts  of  these  trees  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  tannin,  and  hence  they  are  very 
serviceable  to  tanners.  The  bark  is  like- 
wise employed  by  dyers,  yielding  with  salts 
of  copiM?r  and  Iron,  olive,  brown,  rust  and 
slate-coloured  tints.  The  bark  has  also 
been  used  medicinally  as  an  astringent 
remedy.  In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mau- 
ritius the  leaves  and  roots  of  some  of  them 
are  employed  by  the  fishermen  as  poultices 
for  wounds  caused  by  certain  fish  and  ve- 
nomous animals. 

The  fruit  of  R.  Mangle  is  said  to  be  sweet 
and  edible,  and  the  fermented  Juice  to  be 
made  into  a  kind  of  light  wine.  In  Borneo 
mangroves  furnish  the  best  firewood,  and 
a  coarse  bitter  salt  is  extracted  from  their 
aerial  roots.  In  the  Philippines,  and  also 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  bark  of  some  of 
the  species  is  used  as  a  febrifuge.  The 
genus  well  deserves  its  technical  name  of 
•  root-bearer.'  [M.  T.  M.J 

RHIZOPHYLLUM.  A  name  proposed  by 
Newman  for  the  Polypodies  referred  to 
Phltibodiivm  and  Pleopeltis. 

\     RHIZOPOD,   or   RHIZOPODIUM.    The 
mycelium  or  spawn  of  fungals. 

RHIZOPOGON.  A  genus  of  hypogynous 
Fungi,  agreeing  with  Melanogaster  in  hav- 
ing root-like  fibres  running  over  the  sur- 
face, though  not  moist  within,  but  dry  like 
a  piece  of  porous  bread-crumb.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  British  species  are  eaten, 
though  sometimes  produced  in  abundance. 
R.  provincialia  Is  greedily  devoured  by  the 
peasants  in  Provence.  One  species  is  found 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  genus  occurs 
also  at  the  Swan  River.  [M.  J.  R] 

RHIZOS.    In  Greek  compounds  =  root. 

RHIZOSPERMA.    Azolla. 

RHIZULA.  The  young  root  of  mosses 
and  lichens. 

RHODACTINIA.  The  well-known  Bar- 
nadesia  rosea  has  been  separated  from  the 
others  of  that  genus  under  this  name.  It 
differs  from  Bamadesia  in  having  straight 


Instead  of  spirally  twlste<l  hairs  on  the 
recepucle,  free  in  place  of  monadelphoas 
stamens,  and  no  central  tubular  florets : 
see  BABXADB8IA.  [A.  A.  BJ 

RHODALSTNEL  A  genns  of  Caryophyl- 
lacete,  proposed  for  Altine  procumbens, 
which  differs  from  the  other  species  of  the 
genus  in  having  the  cotyledons  accumbent 
not  Incumbent.  It  fs  a  small  glandular 
plant  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region; 
and  has  oblong  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
with  entire  rose-coloured  petals,  ten  sta- 
mens in  two  rows,  three  styles,  and  com- 
pressed kidney-shaped  seeds.       [J.  T.  8.] 

RHODAXTHE.  A  beautiful  genus  of  Cemi- 
positce,  found  In  Western  Australia.  The 
only  species  Is  R.  Manglesii,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties  differing  from  each 
other  mainly  in  the  size  and  colour  of  their 
flower-heads,  which  have  the  dry  character 
of  what  are  commonly  called '  everlasting 
flowers.'  It  Is  an  annual  plant,  rising  from 
a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  an 
erect  branching  stem,  oblong  blunt  entire 
stem-clasping  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green 
colour,  and  flower-heads  on  slender  stacks 
arranged  in  a  corymbose  manner.  The 
flower-heads  have  a  topHshaped  involucre 
of  numerous  dry  scales,  which  are  small 
and  silvery  at  the  base,  but  gradually  in- 
crease upwards  In  size  and  depth  of  tint 
till  they  become  radiate  and  of  a  colour 
varying  from  pale  rose  to  deep  purple. 
Each  head  contains  numerous  florets,  all 
similar  and  borne  upon  a  naked  receptacle, 
the  florets  themselves  having  a  flve-cut 
tubular  corolla,  and  a  pappus  of  distinct 
feathery  bristles  In  a  single  row.  The 
achenes  are  woolly  and  beakless.  By  some 
the  plants  called  atrosanguinea  and  truicvr 
laia  are  regarded  as  distinct.  [A.  &] 

RHODBA  (or  ROHDEA)  japoniea.  A 
curious  Japanese  monocotyledon  formerly 
described  as  an  Orontium^  of  which  it  has 
somewhat  the  appearance,  but  from  which 
it  Is  widely  different  in  structure.  It  con- 
stitutes a  genus  of  Liliacea:  of  the  tribe 
Aspidistrece,  remarkable  for  the  flowers  and 
afterwards  the  baccate  fruits  being  densely 
aggregated  in  a  compact  oblong  spike,  re- 
sembling the  spadlx  of  several  Armdece. 

RHODES-WOOD.  TheCandlewood  of  the 
West  Indies,  Amyris  balsamifera. 

RHODIOLA.  A  succulent  herbaceous 
perennial,  which  by  some  authors  Is  sepa- 
rated from  Sedum  on  account  of  Its  bearing 
fertile  and  barren  flowers  on  distinct  plants. 
R.  rosea,  the  Rose-root,  may  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  Sedum  with  plane  leaves 
and  a  thick  root,  having  the  habit  of  8. 
Telephium.  It  grows  on  wet  rocks  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Scotland  and  the  North 
^n  J^"^m?*^  *"*^  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  sca- 
*r!lii,,  I^^J?'®.™**  ^'^  unbrancbed,  about  a 
l^o„i^,?  *  '^1 1^«^®»  ^^^^^  t»''ck  fleshy  and 
S  thP^A,*.!!?.  '^e  flowers  yellow,  crowded 
bnSisedSyil"*  *^^  **«'"•  The  root,  when 
K  thaf  n?  r®°  "^^^2  ^*^^.  yields  a  scent 
"i^Ve^lt^VaTduJu"''  ^^^TaVVr 


RHODO.    In  Greek  componnds  =r  red. 

RHODOCALTCE.    (Fr.)    Shodochiton. 

RHODOCHITON.  A  genus  of  Scrophi 
laria4xa,  founded  on  R.  volubile,  a  climb 
from  Mexico,  which  differs  little 
Lophogpermunit  except  that  the  calyx  I 
less  divided  and  the  corolla  is  not  bo  opei 
and  has  the  two  lips  cut  into  nearly  eqa 
segments.  CW- C.3  ' 

RHODOCHLAMYS.  A  genns  of  iMbialoi 

the  leading  characters  of  which  are : — Caty 

inflated,  the  upper  Up  entire,  tbe  lowct 

blfld;  tube  of  tbe  corolla  inflated  about 

the  middle,  its  upper  lip  short  and  entire,. 

the  lower  tricrenate ;  filaments  of  the  lower 

{  pair  of  stamens  dilated  and  partly  joined*. 

I  R.  spedoM  is  a  Mexican  shrub  -with  red 

[  flowers,  hoary  and  glandnlose  above.    The 

I  name  is  from  the  Greek  words  si^nlfyfncf 

'  '  red '  and  '  a  covering,'  In  allusion  to  thUi 

I  appearance  of  the  corolla.  fG.  D.] 

I  RHODOOOMA.  A  genus  proposed  by^ 
Nees  for  a  species  of  Resttacem  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  but  which  is  probably  not 
sufflclently  distinct  from  Elegia. 

I  RHODODENDRON.  The  generic  name 
of  a  group  of  showy  plants  belongring'  to 
the  Erieaceas.  In  their  flowers  the  corolla 
Is  funnel-shaped,  sometimes  slightly  irre- 
gular, flve-lobed ;  and  the  stamens  are  ten 
In  number,  rarely  fewer,  and  nsnally  de- 
clined. 

The  species  are  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with  [ 
entire  alternate  leaves,  and  ahowy  clusters 

I  of  flowers.  The  name  is  from  tbe  Greek, 
and  literally  means '  rose>tree.'    Tbe  plants 

'  of  this  genus  have  been  long  favourably 
known  to  cultivators,  combining,  as  most 
of  them  do,  beauty  profuseness  and  fra- 
grance of  flower  with  handsome  follaere. 

I  Some  also  have  the  additional  recommenda- 
tion of  bearing  a  succession  of  flowen  for 
a  considerable  time :  R.  Maddeni,  for  ex- 
ample, flowering  for  eight  or  more  weeks. 

!  The  flowers  of  R.  Edgeworthi  attain  a  dia- 
meter of  five  Inches,  are  white  with  a  shade 
of  delicate  pink,  and  so  fragrant  that  a  few 

,  are  sufllcient  to  scent  a  large  room.    The 

I  snow-white  flowers  of  R.  Orifflthianum 
present  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  large 

'  leaves,  six  to  twelve  Inches  long,  which  are 

j  bright-green  with  a  pale-yellow  edge. 
In  the  size  attained  by  the  species  there 

j  is  a  wide  contrast.  The  small  and  humble 
R.  lapponicum  is  a  prostrate  shrub,  with 

,  branches  a  few  inches  long  ;  while  R.  RoU 
lissonii  of  Ceylon  attains  a  height  of  thirty 
feet,  and  a  girth  of  four  feet ;  and  R, 
Falconeri  is  sometimes  fifty  feet  high,  with 
leaves  nineteen  Inches  long. 

I  The  genus  is  widely  diffused  :  R.  lappo- 
nicum occurs  in  the  Arctic  Zone,  JB.  maxi- 

'  mum  and  R.  eatatcbtense  are  plentiful  in 
some  parts  of  North  America.  The  genus 
has  also  representatives  in  Europe  and  in 
China,  but  In  India  we  find  the  greatest 
number.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  observed  forty- 
three  species  In  Sikkira,  most  of  which 
were  new:  and  In  Bhotan  they  also  abound.  I 
R.  lapponicum  is   one  of  the  brightest 
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floral  ornaments  on  the  shores  of  Davii's 
Straits  near  the  sea-level ;  on  the  other 
band  R.  ntvote,  the  most  alpine  of  woody 
plants,  flourishes  at  an  elevation  of  17,000 
feet.  Respecting  it  and  some  others  Dr. 
Hooker  reports  the  following  Interesting 
facts  :—B.  nivale  ripens  its  fruit  In  two 
months ;  R.  ardhopogon,  at  13,000  to  14,000 
feet,  requires  four  months  ;  R.  campanulor 
turn,  at  11,000  to  12,000  feet,  six  months;  and 
R  argenieum,  at  8,000  to  9,000  feet,  eight 
months.  Some  are  epiphytes  or  false  pa- 
rasites, growing  attached  to  the  stems  of 
other  plants.  Such  is  the  R.  Brookeanum 
of  Sarawak,  whose  large  fleshy  roots  are 
admirably  suited  to  such  a  habitat. 

As  regards  properties,  some  are  looked 
on  with  suspicion.  It  is  long  since  poison- 
ous qualities  were  attributed  to  honey  col- 
lected by  bees  from  flowers  of  R.  ponticma, 
and  the  same  is  reported  of  some  Indian 
species.  Goats  are  said  to  die  after  eating 
the  leaves  of  R  einnabarinum ;  and  when 
used  as  fuel  it  produces  swellings  of  the 
face  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Not- 
withstanding this,  a  jelly  is  prepared  in 
India  from  the  boiled-down  flowers  of  R 
arboreum.  The  Siberian  R  ehryaanthum, 
of  which  a  figure  is  given,  is  narcotic  in 
its  properties  and  is  used  medicinally. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  have 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  enriched  our  collections  with 
several  which  are  highly  prized  by  culti- 
vators. R.  ciliatum  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  example ;  it  grows  in  the  rocky  valleys 
of  Sikkim,  at  9,000  to  10,000  feet  elevation, 
and  of  all  Indian  species  is  probably  most 
easily  cultivated;  while  its  moderate  size 
and  abundant  flowers  are  further  recom- 
mendations. The  process  of  hybridising 
has  been  extensively  used  between  species 
of  this  genus— for  example,  between  JZ. 


Rhododendron  chrytantbum. 

eaiaium  and  R.  Edgeworthi,  R  formomm 
and  R.  Dalhoxtsice :  but  w«  must  refer  to 
professedly  horticultural  treatises  for  de- 
tails respecting  the  results  in  such  cases. 
The  beautiful  epiphytal  R.DalhousUB,]M%t. 
mentioned.  Is  represented  in  its  natural 
habitat  in  Plate  1.  [G.  D.] 

RHODOL.ENA     altivola    is    the    only 


known  representative  of  a  genus  of  CMm- 
naeea  peculiar  to  Madagascar.  It  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  the  fruit  of  which  is  un- 
known ;  and  has  oval  leaves,  axillary  pe- 
duncles and  large  purple  flowers,  with 
three  sepals,  six  petals,  an  indeflnite  num- 
ber of  stamens,  quadrangular  anthers,  and 
a  three-celled  ovary,  containing  numerous 
ovules  in  each  cell.  [B.  S.]  « 

RHODOLEIA  Championi  is  a  beautiful 
shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native  of  the  Island 


Rhodoleia  ChampionL 
of  Hong-Kong,  forming  a  genus  of  ffamor- 
melidaceoe,  allied  to  Bticklandia,  but  re- 
markable for  the  flower-heads  being  sur- 
rounded by  several  rows  of  imbricated 
bracts,  whilst  the  bright  pink  petals  of  all 
the  five  or  six  flowers  of  the  head  are  ar- 
ranged round  the  circumference,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  handsome  semidonble 
Camellia.  The  evergreen  coriaceous  leaves, 
too,  are  also  not  unlike  those  of  some  Co- 
mellias.  The  plant  was  introduced  a  few 
years  since,  and  has  flowered  at  Trent- 
ham.  A  second  species  of  the  genus  has 
been  found  in  Java. 

RHODOMELACE^.  A  natural  order  of 
rose-sporedilI(r(?,  belonging  to  the  division 
in  which  the  spore-threads  are  tufted.  The 
nucleus  is  lodged  in  an  external  oval  or 
globose  conceptacle,  which  is  hollow  and 
has  the  placenta  at  the  base :  and  the  spores 
are  confined  to  the  terminal  cell  of  the 
spore-threads.  Rhodomelacea  are  either 
jointed,  or  have  a  jointed  many-tubed  axis, 
and  the  surface  divided  into  little  arese. 
It  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
genera,  and  especially  Amanaia^  while 
others  are  dark  in  colour  and  inelefrant. 
Several  of  them  contain  many  species,Po/j/- 
siphonia  numbering  two  or  three  hundred. 
Odonihalia  dentata,  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful Algee,  does  not  extend  further  south 
than  the  Isle  of  Man ;  while  some  genera, 
as  Amansia.  are  tropical  and  subtropical, 
and  others  have  representatives  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Some  are  attached  to 
peculiar  plants.  For  example,  wherever 
we  find  Fuciis  nodonu  we  are  sure  to  flnd 
Polysiphonia/astigiata.  [M.J.  B.]      I 
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I  RHODOMYRTU8.  This  genug  of  Ifyrta- 
eete  differs  but  little  from  Myrtus,  except 
I  In  the  flowers,  which  are  rose-colnured 
'  (whence  the  name) ;  and  in  the  seeds,  which 
are  compressed,  flat,  and  arranffcd  iu  two 
rows  in  each  of  the  compartments  of  the 
fruit  B.  toTiientom,  a  native  of  China,  is 
in  cultivation  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It 
much  resembles  the  common  myrtle,  save 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the 
fact  of  the  leaves  being  downy  on  their 
under-surface.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RHODORA.  Bhododmdron. 
RHODORRHIZA.  A  small  genus  of 
Convolvulact<B  confined  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  by  most  authors  regarded  as 
identical  with  Oonoolwdus.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  rose-like  smell  peculiar  to 
the  rootstocks  and  lower  part  of  the 
stems,  which  yield  a  kind  of  Rosewood 
(lignum  rhod.it).  From  them  is  extracted 
by  distillation  the  powerfully-scented  oil 
known  as  Oleum  ligni  Bhodii  CBthereutUt 
used  in  some  countries  for  ointment,  but 
more  frequently  for  the  adulteration  of 
attar  of  roses.  This  Rosewood  is  called  by 
the  French  Bois  des  Rhodes  dea  Parf  um- 
enrs,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
I  so-called  rosewood  of  commerce  used  for 
!  furniture.  Bhodorrhiza  Is  composed  of 
I  two  species :  B.  scoparia  (Convolvulus 
Bcoparius)  and  R.  Jlorida  (Convolvulus 
/loriditt),  both  having  woody  erect  stems, 
linear  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  flowers, 
five  sepals,  a  bell-shaped  corolla,  a  single 
style  bearing  two  stigmas,  and  a  two- 
celled  capsule,  each  cell  of  which  has  two 
or  by  abortion  one  seed.  [B.  8.] 

RHODOSPATHA.  A  genus  of  OrontiacetB, 
comprising  certain  Peruvian  herbaceous 
plants,  throwing  down  roots  from  their 
trailing  stems,  having  large  leaves  and 
very  large  rose-coloured  spathes,  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus.  It  differs  from 
Calla  AnAMonatera  in  the  definite  stamens, 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit.  [M.  T.  MJ 

RHODOSPERMEiB.  The  Rhodosperms 
form  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Algce,  distinguished  by  their  rose-coloured 
spores,  which  are  of  two  kinds— the  one 
contained  in  capsular  bodies  of  various 
structure  and  denomination,  external  or 
immersed;  the  others  of  spores,  always 
four  together  (tetraspores),  formed  by  the 
cell-division  of  the  eudochrome  of  a  sin- 
gle  cell,  which  is  generally  globular,  but 
sometimes  cylindrical.  Antherldia  are 
also  found  in  many  genera,  and  probably 
are  universal.  One  or  two  genera  which 
are  not  of  this  group,  as  Bangia  and  For- 
phyra,  have  spores  of  a  similar  colour,  but 
they  have  not  the  double  fructification. 
It  has  been  questioned  which  is  the  true 
fruit.  At  present  the  tetraspores  are  re- 
garded as  gemmas  not  requiring  impreg- 
nation. 

The  Rhodosperms  divide  naturally  into 
two  great  tribes,  Desmiospermea  and  Chn- 
gyloKpermecB.  in  the  former  of  which  the 
spores  are  formed  in  a  joint  or  joints  of 
the  spore-threads;  in  the  other  they  are 
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congregated  without  order  in  a  hyalioa 
mucous  or  membranaoeoua  mother-celL 
The  genera  depend  partly  on  the  structure 
of  the  frond,  and  partly  on  the  nature  of 
the  fruit,  whether  ca^wularor  tetraspored. 
It  is  to  the  younger  Agardh  especially  thai 
we  are  indebted  for  the  present  improved 
arrangement,  which  has  been  diligentty 
followed  out  by  Montagne,  Harvey,  and 
others.  KUtzing  also  has  done  a  ffood  deal, 
but  unfortunately  has  not  clear  notlomi 
as  to  the  extent  of  genera  and  species.' 
Rhodosperms  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  but,  like  other  bright-coloured  pro* 
dnctions,  their  maximum  is  attained  in 
wanner  climes,  however  abundant  they 
may  be  elsewhere.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RHODOSTOMA.  A  genus  of  CVnefton* 
cetB,  of  which  one  species  is  in  cultivatios 
in  hothouses,  but  whence  obtained  i< 
doubtful.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  smootk 
somewhat  glossy  leaves,  white  or  pinklsk 
flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  the  smal 
branches  of  which  are  of  a  rich  fiesl>« 
colour.  The  five  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  rcH 
fleeted ;  the  corolla  is  funhel-shaped,  wit^ 
a  long  tube  concealing  tlie  stamens ;  thu 
ovary  is  two-celled,  adherent  to  the  calyx, 
and  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  disk.  The  plant 
is  a  pretty  stove-shrub,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  JL  gardemaides.     [M.  T.  MJ 

RHODOTHAMHUS.  A  genus  of  Briea- 
cece,  distinguished  by  its  wheel-shaped  and 
flve-lobed  corolla,  and  by  the  ovary  being 
two-celled,  and  when  ripe  opening  through 
the  backs  of  the  cells  into  five  valves. 
The  only  species  has  been  long  known  as 
Rhododendron  Chamceeigtua,  a  small  hand- 
some shrub  with  solitary  rose-ooluured 
flowers,  and  alternate  oval  leaves.  The 
generic  name  expresses  the  general  red- 
dish tint  of  the  plant.  [G.  DJ 

RHODYMENIA.  The  typical  genos  of  the 
natural  order  of  rose-spored  Algie,  Bhody- 
nientare^.which  are  characterised  by  an  in- 
articulate membranaceous  frond  composed 
chiefly  of  many-sided  cells,  the  surface- 
cells  forming  a  continual  coating,  apd  the 
nucleus  lodged  in  an  external  conceptacle, 
and  either  single  or  compound;  spores 
at  first  moniliform.  Rhodymenia  itself  lias 
a  flat  forked  or  irregularly  cleft  frond  with 
a  simple  nucleus.  J2.  palvMXta,  which  is 
common  everywhere  on  our  coasts,  and  is 
parasitical  on  Fuci  and  iaminorMB,  &c.  In 
the  United  States,  is  the  Dulse  or  Dillisk 
of  the  Scotch ;  and  though  tough  and  of  a 
parchment-like  texture,  is  not  an  unaccept- 
able food  to  hungry  men,  as  we  have  our- 
selves experienced  in  former  days  amongst 
the  Western  Islands,  when  travelling  was 
not  so  easy  as  it  is  now.  It  varies  much  in 
width,  and  is  sometimes  wider  than  it  is 
long.  pMLJ.BLj 

RHOMBEUB,  RHOMBOID,  RHOM- 
BOIDAL.  Oval,  a  little  angular  in  the 
middle,  as  the  leaf  of  HiMscua  rhombi- 
/oliua. 

RHOPALA.  A  proteaceous  genus  of 
trees  or  large  shrubs,  natives  of  Ebuth 


America,  having  simple  or  pinnate  coarse 
and  grenerally  tootlied  leaves,  and  flowers 
In  axillary  or  terminal  racemes,  often 
covered  with  a  rich  brownish  wool.  These 
flowers  have  a  straight  cylindrical  dab* 
shaped  calyx  of  four  linear  sepals,  with 
concave  apices,  which  become  recurved ; 
four  stamens,  one  Inserted  above  the  mid- 
dle of  each  sepal,  with  linear  anthers;  and 
a  straight  filiform  persistent  style  having 
a  club-shaped  stigma.  The  seed-vessel  is  a 
woody  or  leathery  oval  two-seeded  follicle, 
containing  oblong  compressed  winged 
seeds.  QA-HJ 

RHOPALOSTYLIS.  A  name  given  by 
Klotzsch  to  a  scandent  bush  of  the  Eu- 
phorbituecB,  tonnd  in  Northern  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  and  better  known  to  botanists  as 
Dalechampia  micrantha.  It  merely  differs 
from  Dalechampia  In  the  leaves  being 
undivided  instead  of  more  orlesslobed; 
and  in  the  sunk  Instead  of  projecting 
stigmas  at  the  apex  of  the  club-shaped 
style,  which  is  much  longer  than  the 
flowers.  The  ovate  and  alternate  stalked 
leaves  are  smooth  and  flve-nerved,  while 
the  Inconspicuous  flowers  are  borne  on 
short  axillary  peduncles.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHUBARB.  Rheum.  -,  BUCHARIAN. 
Itheum  uyidulatum,  — ,  ENGLISH.  Rheum 
Rhaponticum.  — ,  FRENCH.  Rheum  Rhor 
potiticum  undulahim  and  compactum.  — , 
HIMALAYAN.  Rheum  Emodi  and  Web- 
bianum.  — ,  MONK'S.  Rumex  alpirms ; 
K\80  R.  Patientia.  —.POOR-MAN'S  37m- 
lictrum  flavum.  — ,  TURKEY.  Rheu7n 
palmatum. 

RHUBARBS.  (Pr.)  Rheum.  —  DES 
MOINES.  Rumex  Faiientia.  —  DES 
PA  U  V  REa    Thalictrum  flavum. 

RHUS.  A  large  and  widely-spread  genus 
of  Anacardiaeea;,  found  abundantly  in  the 
temperate  countries  of  both  hemispheres, 
especially  In  North  America  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  more  sparingly 
within  the  tropics.  The  greater  number 
of  the  species  are  shrubs  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  but  some  are  low  bushes,  while 
others  again  grow  to  a  considerable  height 
and  form  trees.  With  few  exceptions 
their  leaves  are  compound,  either  com- 
posed of  three  leaflets  or  pfnnate  with  a 
terminal  leaflet.  The  Venetian  Sumach 
and  a  few  others,  however,  have  simple 
leaves.  Their  flowers  are  small,  and  most 
frequently  have  only  one  sex  perfectly 
developed ;  the  male  and  female  flowers 
sometimes  occurring  on  separate  trees, 
and  very  few  species  having  uniformly 
perfect  flowers.  Their  fruits  are  small,  and 
are  either  nearly  dry  or  slightly  juicy,  and 
contain  a  single  bony  one-seeded  stone. 

Most  of  the  species  of  R^us  possess 
poisonous  properties  In  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Some  American  species  Indeed, 
such  as  R.  venenata  and  R  Toxicodendron^ 
produce  effects  almost  rivalling  those  onr« 
fabulously  Imputed  to  the  Upas-tree  of 
Java  {Aiiixari8\  the  hands  and  arms,  and 
sometimes  even  the  whole  body,  becoming 
greatly  swollen  from  simply  touching  or 


carrying  a  branch  of  one  of  these  plants, 
and  the  swelling  being  accompanied  with 
Intolerable  pain  and  inflammation,  and 
ending  In  ulceration.  These  effects,  how- 
ever, are  not  felt  by  everyone,  some  people 


Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

being  able  to  handle  the  plants  with  Im- 
punity. R.  venenata,  called  the  Poison 
Sumach  or  Poison  Elder,  is  a  tall  shrub 

j  with  pinnate  leaves  composed  of  eleven  or 

I  thirteen  smoothish  leaflets ;  while /J.  Toxi- 
codendron  is   a   rambling    shrub,   either 
trailing  along  the  ground  and  rooting  at  ! 
intervals,  or  climbing  up  trees  or  on  walls 

I  and  attaching  itself  like  Ivy,  and  has  leaves  , 
composed  of  only  three  leaflets. 
Some  species,  however,  yield  useful  pro- 

I  ducts,  such  as  R.  Coriaria,  the   Tanning 
Sumach,  which  affords  commercial  Sumach  ' 

I  or  Shumac.     This  species  is  a  native  of 
the    European    countries    bordering   the 
Mediterranean,  and  when  allowed  to  grow  , 
to  its  full  size  attains  a  height  of  fifteen  or 


Rhus  Cotinai. 

twenty  feet ;  but  In  a  cultivated  state  the 
young  shoots  are  cut  off  annually  for  the 
sake  of  their  leaves,  and  it  is  consequently 
seldom  seen  higher  than  four  or  five  feet. 
Its  leaves  are  hairy  and  composed  of  from 
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five  to  seven  pain  of  leaflets  and  a  termi- 
nal odd  one,  the  leaflets  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  leaves  of  the  common  elm.  The 
Sumach  of  commerce  Is  the  flnely-ground 
young  leaves :  it  is  extensively  employed 
for  tanning  and  dyeing  purposes,  from 
13,000  to  18,000  tons  being  annually  im- 
ported, chiefly  from  Sicily. 

B.  CottntM,  another  South  European  spe- 
cies, called  the  Venus  or  Venetian  Sumach, 
yields  the  yellow  dyewood  called  Young 
Fustic,  which  in  olden  times  was  supposed 
to  be  the  young  braacbes  of  the  true 
Fustic-tree  (Maelura).  This  is  a  shrub 
with  simple  smooth  shining  green  leaves, 
and  a  very  remarlLable  feathery  inflores- 
cence. 

The  Japan  wax  recently  brought  in  con- 
siderable quantity  to  this  country,  is  the 
produce  of  the  fruits  of  B.  sticeedanea,  a 
small  tree  or  tallshrub,  wl  th  smooth  branch- 
es and  leaves,  the  latter  being  pinnate,  and 
consisting  of  from  eleven  to  fifteen  shining 
green  leaflets  from  two  to  three  Inches 
long,  and  of  an  oblong  form  with  a  long 
taper  point.  K  vemiei/eTa,  another  small 
Japanese  tree,  yields  the  famous  lacquer 
so  extensively  employed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  for  lacquering  various 
articles  of  furniture  and  small-ware.  It 
exudes  from  wounds  made  in  the  tree,  and 
is  at  first  milicy-white,  but  becomes  darker 
and  ultimately  black  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air.  Nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Japanese  themselves 
have  lost  the  secret  of  its  preparation,  for 
the  lacquer-ware  at  present  manufactured 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  aucienL     [A.  S J 

EHTNCHANTHBRA.  A  genus  of  Me- 
Uutomaeeat  consisting  of  herbs  under- 
shrubs  or  shrubs,  from  Guiana,  Brazil, 
and  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  usu- 
ally hirsute  and  glandular,  with  opposite 
cordate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  for  the  most 
part  showy  flowers  in  the  upper  axils,  or 
in  terminal  panicles.  They  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Lavoisierece,  in  which  the  fruit  is 
free  and  capsular,  and  the  seeds  not 
curved  ;  and  are  distinguished  from  allied 
genera  chiefly  by  the  anthers,  of  which 
Ave  are  perfect,  ending  in  a  long  beak  and 
auricled  at  the  base,  whilst  the  other  five 
are  small  and  often  imperfect.  One  of  the 
five  perfect  ones  is  also  in  many  species 
much  longer  than  all  the  others.  There 
are  nearly  thirty  species  known,  several  of 
which  might  be  ornamental  if  introduced 
to  our  hothouses.  The  name  has  also  been 
given  to  an  orchidaceous  plant  now  re- 
ferred to  Corymbis. 

RHYNCH0C0RY8.     A  small  genus  of 

annuals  from  the  South  of  Europe  and 

East  of  Asia,  separated  from  Bhinanthua 

''  because  the  flowers  have  a  distinctly  two- 

I  lipped  calyx.  [W.  C] 

I  RHYNOHOGLOSSUM.  A  small  genus  of 
CyrtandracMB  Inhabiting  the  East  Indies 
'  and  Java,  having  a  fleshy  herbaceous  stem, 
I  alternate  ovate  leaves,  terminal  racemes 
'  bearing  blue  flowers,  a  tubular  five-cleft 


calyx,  a  tubular  corolla  with  a  bilabisM 
border,  two  fertile  and  two  sterile  stamea^ 
and  an  ovate  capsule.  IB.  a] 

RHYNCHOLA0I&  A  genua  of  Podm- 
temaeeoi,  consisting  of  aquatic  herbaoeoot 
plants,  with  very  short  thick  bardenel 
stems,  unbranched  or  repeatedly  forked: 
flowers  on  long  stalks  or  in  whorls ;  and 
broad  membranous  leaves,  lacerated  at  the 
margrlns.  The  principal  diagnostic  mack 
of  the  genus  resides  in  the  capsule,  whlck 
consists  of  two  equal  valves,  each  provided 
with  a  keel  and  projecting  beak.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Guiana.  CM.  T.  M.] 

RHYNCHOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  Pipen- 
eeaSf  the  species  of  which  are  shrubs  in- 
habiting the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
branches  are  jointed,  hairy;  the  leaves 
ovate  and  oblique,  their  stipules  Tery 
hairy  ;  and  the  flowers  dioecious,  borne  on 
cylindrical  catkins,  the  bracts  of  which 
are  stalked,  peltate,  fleshy,  and  elongated 
into  a  long  thread-like  process.  CM.  T.  M.] 

RHYNCHOPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Lo- 
beliaeea,  represented  by  an  Abyssinian 
herbaceous  plant,  with  a  hollow  stem 
about  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  crowded  tuft 
of  lance-shaped  leaves  at  the  top,  and 
flowers  in  long  clusters.  The  flve  lobes  of  ; 
the  calyx  are  leafy ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  split  on  the  upper  edge,  and  its  lobes  are 
confluent  one  with  another  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  prow  of  a  boat.  This  latter 
circumstance  has  given  the  name  *  beak- 
petal  '  to  the  genus.  C^-  T.  M.] 

RHYNCHOSIA.  A  genus  of  Leguminosa 
the  species  of  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  occur  in   India  and  other  parts  of  [ 
Southern  Asia,  in  Australia,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
They  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  usually 
with  twining  stems,  and  often  sprinkled 
with  small  yellow  resinous  or  glandular 
dots.    Their  leaves  generally  consist  of 
three  leaflets,  the  middle  one  of  which  has 
a  long  stalk,  very  rarely  of  a  single  leaflet ; 
and  their  flowers  are  in  most  instances 
disposed  in  racemes  produced  from  the 
angles  of  the  leaves,  and  nearly  always  of 
a  yellowish  colour.    They   have  a  bell-  j 
shaped  four  or  flve-lobed  calyx ;  a  papilio- 
naceous corolla,  the  upper  petal  of  which  I 
is  roundish,  and  has  two  round  lobes  or  , 
ears  at  the  bottom,  but  no  hard  swellings 
as  in  some  allied  genera;  ten  stamens, 
nine  being  united  into  a  sheath,  and  the 
tenth  or  upper  one  free  from  the  bottom ; 
and  a  stalkless  ovary  with  a  smooth  style. 
Their  fiattened  unequal-sided  or  sickle- 
shaped  pods  are  without  divisions,  and 
contain  two  (rarely  one)  round  or  some- 
what kidney-shaped  seeds. 

B.  precatoria  has  pretty  little  half-black  I  ' 
and  half-scArlet  or  yellow  shining  seeds, 
which  the  Mexicans  string  into  necklaces 
and  rosaries— whence  its  Latin  name.  It 
is  a  tall  climbing  plant,  with  hairy  stems, 
and  broadly  egg-shaped  or  almost  rhom- 
boid three-nerved  leaflets  covered  with 
soft  short  hairs  or  down ;  its  flowe^8pike8 
are  about  the  same  length  as  the  leaves, 
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and  its  pods  scarcely  one  inch  long,  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds,  and  covered 
with  slandular  hairs.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Panama.  [A.  8J 

RHYNCH08PBRMUM  vertieilUUum  is 
a  Javanese  composite  plant  related  to 
Erigeron,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
sbortly-beaked  achenes,  as  well  as  in  the 
IMippas-hairs  being  twisted  or  Inflexed  at 
the  apex.  It  is  described  as  being  a  smooth 
perennial,  the  ultimate  branches  whorled, 
the  leaTes  shortly  stalked  and  lanceolate, 
and  the  stalked  terminal  flower-heads  al- 
most the  size  of  peas,  with  strap-shaped 
and  fertile  outer  florets  in  two  or  three 
series,  and  tubular  perfect  Inner  floreta 
Only  one  species  is  known.  For  the  well- 
known  Rhynehospermum  jamiinoides  of 
gardens,  see  Pabbohitbs.         [A.  A.  B.} 

BHYNCH08P0RA.  A  genus  of  Ojfp^- 
ToceKB  belonging  to  the  tribe  Rhvneho- 
tporea.  The  inflorescence  Is  generally  in 
clustered  spikelets  forming  terminal  or 
axillary  heada  Each  spikelet  contains 
from  one  to  nine  flowers;  glumes  imbri- 
cated round  the  axis,  the  lower  or  outer 
empty,  the  upper  containing  flowers; 
stamens  three,  rarely  two  or  one :  styles 
cleft  flattened  and  thickened  at  the  base. 
Steudel  describes  121  species,  which  are 
distributed  over  North  and  South  America 
Australia,  &c.  The  European  representa- 
tives, B.  alba  and  B.  /ttsco,  grow  on  wet 
spongy  bogs,  the  former  frequent  but  the 
latter  rare  in  Britain,  and  hitherto  only 
observed  in  a  few  placea  [D.  M.] 

RHYNCHOSTBMON.  A  name  given  to 
two  small  West  Australian  bushes  belong- 
ing to  the  Byttneriacece,  differing  from 
Thomaaia  only  in  the  anthers  being  pro- 
longed into  a  short  beak— whence  the  name, 
signifying  '  beaked  stamen.'  They  have 
alternate  stalked  leaves  with  spear-shaped 
blades,  clothed,  like  the  young  twigs,  with 
glandular  hairs;  and  their  pretty  pink 
flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  towards 
the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  Thomasia.       [A.  A.  B.] 

RHYNCHOTHECA.  A  genus  of  Oxali- 
daeetB  peculiar  to  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  and  consisting  of  two  species, 
both  spiny  shrubs,  with  square  branches, 
oblong  leaves,  and  pedunculate  flowers 
crowded  towards  the  apex  of  the  branches. 
The  calyx  is  composed  of  five  sepals,  the 
corolla  is  entirely  wanting,  the  stamens 
eighteen,  the  style  very  short,  and  the 
carpels  flve,  each  containing  two  ovulea 
B.  divernMia  grows  in  hedgea       r  B.  8. J 

RHYTACHNB.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  BottboeUeae,  and 
having  the  Inflorescence  in  soliUry  termi- 
nal spikes ;  spikelets  two-flowered,  inserted 
in  notches  on  the  rachls— the  lower  flower 
hermaphrodite,  the  upper  male;  glume 
one,  thick,  transversely  wrinkled  and 
awned ;  stamens  three.  Only  one  species 
is  described,  B.  rottboellioidet,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  [D.  M.J 

RHTTIDOMA.  A  formation  of  plates  of 


cellular  tissue  within  the  liber  or  meso- 
phloeum. 

RHYTIDOPHYLLUM.  A  small  genus 
of  shrubby  West  Indian  Gesneracea^  with 
sparse  leaves,  hairy  beneath  and  bullaie 
above,  and  long  axillary  flower-stalks  bear- 
ing a  corymbose  inflorescence.  The  calyx 
has  the  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  and  a  five- 
parted  limb ;  the  corolla  is  obliquely  cam- 
pan  ulate,  broad  at  its  mouth  and  somewhat 
constricted  at  its  middle,  and  has  a  flve- 
lobed  limb ;  the  stamens  are  inserted  high 
up  on  the  corolla,  and  are  two  short  and 
two  long,  with  the  rudimeni  of  a  fifth ; 
and  the  disk  upon  the  top  of  the  ovary  is 
thick  annular  and  slnuose.  The  capsule 
is  concrete  with  the  calyx,  and  splits  into 
two  valves  at  its  top.  [A.  S.J 

RHYTIGLOSSA.  A  very  large  genus  of 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  belonging 
to  the  AeaiUhacea^  widely  dispersed 
through  the  tropical  and  warm  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  found 
also  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Most  of 
the  species  have  terminal  flower-spikes 
and  reddish  flowers,  usually  with  narrow 
bracts  resembling  buc  shorter  than  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  or  rarely  with 
broad  overlapping  bracts.  The  calyx  is 
four  or  flve-parted ;  the  corolla  two-lipped ; 
the  stamens  two ;  and  the  stigma  simple 
and  sharp-pointed.  B.  pectoralis  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  the  American  species, 
being  found  in  most  of  the  West  India  , 
Islands,  and  in  various  parts  of  tropical  i 
America,  from  Southern  Mexico  to  Brazil,  i 
In  some  of  these  countries  an  infusion  or 
tea  made  of  the  leaves  Is  drunk  to  relieve 
chest  affections,  or  a  stomachic  syrup  is 
prepared  by  boiling  them  with  sugar.  In 
Martinique  the  French  call  it  Herbe  au 
Charpentier.  [A.  S.J 

RHYTISMA.  A  genus  of  phaddlaceous 
Fungi,  with  a  thin  stroma,  and  superflcial 
irregular  wrinkle-like  more  or  less  con- 
fluent perithecla.  The  two  most  common 
species  are  B.  aaltcinum  of  the  willow, 
and  Baeerinum  of  the  sycamore— especially 
the  latter,  which  forms  large  shining  black 
orbicular  patches  on  the  leaves,  conspicu- 
ous all  the  winter,  and  fructifying  iu  the 
spring.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RIB.  The  principal  vein  or  nervure 
which  proceeds  from  the  petiole  Into  a 
leaf;  also  any  firm  longitudinal  elevation. 

RIBAND- WEED.  The  common  name  in 
some  districts  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
Laminaria  aacduarina.  CM.  J.  B.] 

RIBAS.  An  Bastern  name  for  Bheum 
Bibes. 

RIBBON-TREE.    PlagionthUB  behdfnus. 

RIBES.  The  principal  genus  of  GroatUr 
lariaceast  characterised  by  its  flowers  hav- 
ing a  flve-parted  coloured  calyx,  five  small 
distinct  petals,  as  many  free  stamens 
rising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx-tube 
alternately  with  the  petals,  and  a  two  to 
four-cleft  style;  and  by  its  juicy  one- 
celled  berries,  which  are  crowned  with  the 
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rcmAins  of  the  flower,  and  ronwln  nnme-  | 
rou«  {leedA    «a*p*'nded   In    pulp    by    long  ; 
thr>-ad((.    Upward*  of  sixty  »pecie«  are  <l«v  I 
»rril)e<J,  two-thlrd«  of  which  are  found  In  I 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  American  con-  ; 
tln'-ni,  where  they  extend  fmrnthc  Straits 
of  Maifcllaa  to  the  Arctic  Clrrle ;  while  the  i 
reat  are  confined   to  the    temr»erate   re-  | 
glons  of  Europe  and  A»ia.     TLey  are  all  ' 
shrubfl.  Taryin?  from  one  or  two  to  five  or 
ftz  feet  hli^h,  sometimes  spiny,  and  hare 
lobed  alternate  leaves,  and  either  solitary 
or  axillary  racemes  of  flowers. 

R.  MngutneumMiQ  Red-flowered  Currant, 
a  native  of  5orth  America,  lathe  species 
most  frequently  grown  in  our  gardens  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  when  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  raceme*  of  rich  deep 
rose-red  flowers  in  early  spring,  it  forms  a 
most  beautiful  object.  It  belongs  to  the 
section  of  the  genus  without  pricitles,  and 
forms  a  bufihy  shrub  sometimes  as  much 
as  eight  feet  in  height,  having  flve-lobed 
serrated  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
and  downy  underneath  ;  and  racemes  usu- 
ally twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  containing 
numerous  flowers,  the  conspicuous  part  of 
which  is  the  richly-coloured  calyx,  which 
has  a  lung  bell- shaped  tube,  and  blunt 
spreading  segments  much  larger  than  the 
small  paler-coloured  petals.  [A.  S.] 

Those  well-known  and  extensively  culti- 
vated fruits,  the  Goosel>erry  and  Currant, 
are  Included  in  this  genus.  The  rough  or 
hairy  Gooseberry  has  been  called  B.  Gro»- 
Butaria^  and  the  smooth  Gooseberry  B.  Uva 
cri$pa ;  but  there  Is  no  difference  between 
them  except  as  regards  the  surface  of  the 
fruit,  for  seeds  from  one  bush  will  pro- 
duce both  rough  and  smooth-fruited  plants. 
The  Gooseberry  is  called  In  Cheshire  and 
in  the  North  of  EngUmd  Feaberry  (accord- 
ing to  Gerarde,  a  contraction  of  Feverberry, 
the  fruit  being  considered  a  sort  of  specific 
against  fevers) ;  In  Norfolk  it  is  called 
Feabes;  in  Scotland  Grozet  or  Ormerts; 
hy  the  Germans  Krauselbeere,  or  fitacheU 
beere;  by  the  Dutch  Kruiabes,  or  Kruis- 
bezie ;  and  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  Krua- 
baar,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
Dutch  name.  The  French  call  it  Oroaeille, 
formerly  written  OroiseUe,  or  Oroisseletz 
according  to  Decandolle,  and  these  names 
bear  much  analogy  to  the  old  Scotch  name 
Grozet.  The  French  use  the  fruit  for 
making  a  sauce  for  mackerel,  and  hence 
call  It  GrosellleA  Maquereau :  and  we  find 
it  frequently  stated  in  books  that  it  is 
called  Gooseberry  from  being  used  as  a 
sauce  for  young  or  green  geese.  This, 
however,  must  be  an  error;    for  when 

S'ueen  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  the 
eatructlon  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  on 
September  29,  she  was  eating  goose,  and 
that  day  has  since  been  noted  as  about 
j  the  time  when  young  geese  are  in  season; 
I  but  there  are  then  no  green  gooseberries 
'«  he  had  for  sauce. 

Tbe  Gooseberry  is  indigenous  In  this 
p,'i"^''y,  as  well  as  In  many  other  parts  of 
^-urope,  and  It  has  been  found,  according 
th.i^??'®'  *n  Nepal.  Dr.  SchUbeler  states 
'"M    It  la  found  wild  here  and  there  In 


Norway,  in  the  lowianda.  up  to  lat.  tap\ 
Finer  rarieiiea,  when  cultivated,  willii] 
as  far  north  as  06}°  at  least.*      It  i ' 
fore  appears  that  it  will  succeed  1«3 
uf  ly^ndon,  but  It  will  not  thrive  so  tar 
the  south.  Even  In  southern  parts  of  Sk 
land,  under  a  hot  sun,  the  fruit  of  some 
the  rarlerlcs  becomes  as  if  parboiled. 
ciKiler  climates  of  the  North  of  Eng 
and  Scotland  suit  it  best.    It  Is  an  im] 
tant  plant   for  millions  of  the  mani 
turing  population;  for  it  supplies  abandani 
fruit  for  tarts,  pies,  sauces,  &c.  at  an 
period  of  the  season,  and  before  any  oth< 
can  be  had  in  quantity  for  tbese   poT' 
po^es.     By  competition  for  prizes  in  Lan< 
cashire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  the  size 
of   the  berries  has  l>een  enormously  in- 
creased, although  some  of  the  old  sorts, 
such  as  the  Red  Champagne,  are  yet   un- 
surpassed In  quality.    The    Tarieties  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and   are   dix'ided 
into  sections  according  to  their  colour- 
red  yellow  green  and  white;  and  a^ain 
from  their  surface  being  hairy  downy  or 
smooth. 

Of  the  Red  Currant,  S.  ncftrum— which 
has  cordate   bluntly  three  to   flve-lobed 
leaves,  yellowish-green  flowers, and  hrl^ht- 
red  fruit  in  pendulous  racemes,— there  are 
several   varieties,   the   most   distinct   of 
which  are  the  pale-red,  the  flesh-coloured 
or  champagne,  the  striped,  and  the  white ; 
but  the  red  and  the  white  are  the  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated.    The  original  form 
of  the  species  has  undergone  very  great  im- 
provement.  The  Currant  is  indigenous  to 
Britain,   Central   and  Northern    Europe, 
Siberia,   and   Canada.   According    to  Dr. 
SchUbeler  (.Synopsis  of  theVegetable Products 
o/yorway),  it  Is  generally  to  be  found  wild 
as  far  north  as  FInmark,  and  even  under 
the  seventieth  parallel  of  latitude  it  pro- 
duces annual   shoots  twenty   inches   In 
length.    It  may  therefore  be  said  that  It 
possesses  all  the  hardiness  that  need  be 
desired.    But,  like  the  gooseberry,  it  is  not 
suited  for  so  warm  a  climate  as  the  South 
of  Europe— otherwise  it  would  have  ex- 
tended into  Italy,  and  would  have  become 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.    It 
was  only  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  its  culti- 
vation was  introduced  into  the  South  of 
Europe.    It  is  called  Ribs  In  Danish,  Risp 
and  Reps  in  Swedish ;  and  the  Latin  name 
of  the  genus,  Ribes,  Is  l)elieved  by  Alph.  De- 
candolle to  have  had  a  northern  origin. 
The  English  name  of  Currant  originated 
from  the  similarity  of  the  fruit  to  the  Co- 
rinth or  Zante  Grape,  the  currant  of  the 
shops.   Improved  varieties  of  the  Currant 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  Red  Dutch  and  the  White 
Dutch  are  amongst  the  best  in  cultivation 
at  the  present  day.    These  fruits  are  al- 
ways in  demand  for  making  wine,  tarts, 
jellies,  jams,  &c.,  and  the  quantities  grown 
for  that  purpose  have  greatly  increased 
since  the  price  of  sugar  has  become  re- 
duced.   The  refrigerant  juice  is  also  very 
grateful  to  the  parched  palates  of  persons 
suffering  from  Xevcr. 
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The  Black  Cfurrant,  R.  nigrum,  bears 
Bliort  lax  racemes  of  large  black  berries, 
■^which  are  much  irrized  for  domestic  use, 
l»ot4i  as  a  preserve  and  medicine.    [R.  T.] 

RIBESIACEiE.  Another  name  for  the 
GrosHUlariacea. 

RIBWORT.    PUmtago  laneeokUa. 
RIBWORTS.    Llndley'8  name  for  the 
T*lantagi7iacecB. 

RICCIACEiB.  A  natural  order  of  llver- 
■worts  with  a  valveless  capsule  sunk  In  the 
substance  of  the  frond,  rarely  free,  sur- 
rounded by  or  adnate  with  the  veil,  with 
or  without  additional  envelopes,  at  length 
bursting  irregularly,  or  opening  by  a  ter- 
minal pore,  and  producing  numerous  spores 
-without  elaters.  Most  of  the  plants  are 
borizontal,  but  Riella  has  an  erect  frond. 
At  first  sight  they  might  seem  to  have 
some  affinity  to  Endoearpon,  but  the  vege- 
tation and  formation  of  the  fruit  (which 
take  plac«,as  in  the  case  of  pollen-grains,  by 
relocated  cell-division)  are  entirely  differ- 
ent ;  besides  which  the  structure  of  the 
frond  Is  diverse  from  that  of  the  thallus 
of  any  lichen.  Warm  countries  are  their 
tavourit*  abode,  but  there  are  some  which 
delight  as  much  In  temperate  regions. 
Most  of  them  grow  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil  like  Marchantia,  but  several  are  always 
Immersed  in  or  float  freely  on  the  surface 
of  water,  while  a  few  grow  on  the  trunks 
of  trees.  In  Corsinia  there  Is  a  chaffy  com- 
pound involucre ;  In  Croniaia  the  Involucre 
consists  of  two  or  sometimes  of  three  boat- 
like  leaves.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RICCIA.  The  typioAl  genus  of  the  na- 
tural order  Ricciacece,  with  a  horIz<mtal 
more  or  less  forked  lichen-like  frond,  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  soil  or  to  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  floats  on  the  surface  of  pools. 
The  same  species  may  existlnall  the  three 
situations  with  slight  modifications.  R. 
glauca  is  extremely  common  on  calcareous 
soil,  though  often  overlooked,  while  R.  no- 
tana  and;!?(i*ans  are  coramonin  fen-dltches. 
The  latter  has  a  narrow  repeatedly  forked 
frond,  the  former  a  shorter  broader  frond 
with  numerous  flat  processes  beneath  hang- 
ing down  Into  the  water,  which  make 
admirable  subjects  for  the  microscope,  es- 
pecially when  treated  with  various  chemi- 
cal substances.  [M.  J.  B.J 
RICCIN.  (Fr.)  Sicinxa  communis. 
RICE.  Oryzaaativa.  —,  CANADA.  Zi- 
zania  aquatica.  —  FALSE.  An  American 
name  for  Uersia.  -,  HUNGRY.  Paspor 
lum  exile.  — ,  INDIAN.  An  American 
name  for  Zfeanio.  -.MILLET.  Panicum 
coUmum.  -,  MOUNTAIN.  An  awnless 
upland  variety  of  Oryza  sativa,  grown 
without  irrigation  on  the  Himalayas,  In 
Ctochln  China,  &c. ;  also  an  American  name 
for  Oryzffpsia.  -,  PETTY.  A  Peruvian 
name  for  the  seeds  of  Chenopodxum  Qutnaa. 
—  WATER,  or  WILD.    Zizania  aquatica. 

RICE-PAPER  A  peculiar  kind  of  trans- 
parent paper  manufactured  in  China  from 
the  pith  of  Aralia  papynfera,  and  used  for 


painting  on  by  native  artists.  — ,  MALAY 
Sccevola  Taecada. 

RICHARDIA.  A  genus  of  Aracece,  con- 
taining a  well-known  species  often  culti- 
vated as  a  drawing-room  ornament  under 
the  name  of  the  White  Arum  or  Trumpet 
Lily.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  throws  up  from  the  root  a  num- 
ber of  hastate  leaves  borne  on  long  sheath- 
ing stalks ;  the  spadlx  Is  also  stalked,  Its 
gpathe  large,  rolled  round  below  but  flat- 
tened and  bent  backwards  above,  and  of  a 
dead-white  hue.  The  spadix  Itself  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  flowers.  At  the  upper 
part  are  the  very  numerous  yellow  anthers, 
which  have  a  wide  wedge-shaped  connec- 
tive between  their  two  cells,  and  which 
open  by  two  pores.  The  ovaries  occupy 
the  lower  part,  and  are  mixed  up  with  a 
number  of  barren  stamens;  each  ovary 
has  three  parietal  placentae,  and  Is  partially 
subdivided  Into  three  compartments ;  the 
style  Is  short,  the  stigma  roundish  and 
glandular.  The  fruits  consist  of  one-celled 
few-seeded  berries.  This  plant  Is  deserved- 
ly a  favourite  from  Its  elegant  appearance, 
and  the  contrast  presented  by  its  deep- 
green  leaves,  its  snow-white  spathe,  and 
its  bright  yellow  spadix.  The  genus  Is 
named  In  compliment  to  an  eminent  French 
botanist  [M.  T.  M.] 

RICHARDSONIA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  herbs  belonging  to  the  Cincho- 
nacece.  They  are  trailing  plants,  with 
woody  roots,  covered  with  a  thick  rough 
rind.  The  flowers  are  clustered  together  in 
heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  arc 
Invested  by  an  Involucre  of  four  bracts. 
The  caly.x-llmb  Is  divided  Into  from  four 
to  seven  nearly  equal  teeth ;  the  corolla  Is 
funnel-shaped,  and  its  limb  divided  Into 
from  three  to  five  lance-shaped  segments ; 
there  are  from  three  to  five  stamens  pro- 
truding from  the  throat  of  the  corolla, 
near  to  which  they  are  attached ;  and  the 
stigma  is  divided  into  three  or  four  thick 
almost  club-like  divisions.  The  fruit  Is 
membranous,  and  divides  into  three  or 
four  one-seeded  segments,  which  are  them- 
selves indehiscent.  The  root  of  R.  scabra 
has  emetic  properties,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed In  medicine  under  the  name  of 
White  Ipecacuanha.  These  roots  are  small- 
er than  those  of  the  true  Ipecacuanha,  des- 
titute of  the  circular  rings  characteristic 
of  the  genuine  drug,  and  less  certain  and 
active  In  their  effects.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RICHEA.  The  four  species  of  this  genus 
of  Epacridacece  are  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Tasmania,  one  only,  R.  6?Mn?m, occurring 
elsewhere,  and  that  only  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  of  Victoria  in  South  Austrar 
11a.  Some  grow  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  are  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  long  ribbon- 
like leaves  resembling  those  of  screwpines, 
while  others  are  scarcely  more  than  a  foot 
high,  and  have  short  erect  leaves  ;  in  all 
the  species,  however,  the  leaves  are  hard 
stiff  and  sharp-pointed,  and  are  without 
stalks,  their  broad  bases  clasping  the 
branches    and    overlapping  each    other, 


leaving  a  circular  scar  when  they  fall  away 
Their  flowers  are  disposed  in  spikes  or  In 
simple  or  branched  racemes :  and  have  a 
small  flve-lobed  or  flve-parted  thin  calyx 
without  bracts ;  a  cap-like  corolla,  which 
ultimately  becomes  detached  near  the  bot- 
tom and  falls  away  in  a  single  piece  ;  five 
stamens  rising  from  below  the  ovary  with 
scales  between  them ;  and  a  flve-celled 
ovary  containing  numerous  ovules  hang- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  central  column. 

R.  pandanifolia  is  In  general  appearance 
widely  different  from  the  usual  character 
of  epacrids.  though  in  the  structure  of  its 
flowers  it  perfectly  agrees  with  them.  It 
has  a  long  slender  naked  stem,  marked 
with  circular  rings  like  those  of  many 
palms,  attaining  a  height  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  with  a  diameter  of  about  nine 
Inches,  and  crowned  with  a  dense  tuft  of 
shining  wavy  sword-shaped  leaves  from 
three  to  Ave  feet  In  length,  with  their 
edges  sharply  toothed  like  a  saw -the 
whole  plant  having  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  screwpine.  [A.  8.] 

RICHELLB  DE  MARa  (Fr.)  A  ThJti- 
ewnu 

RIOHWEED.    PUeapumila. 

RICINELLB.    (Fr.)    Acalypha. 

RICINOOARPUS.  A  genus  of  small  erect 
euphorblaceous  bushes  found  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania: 
and  related  to  Jatropha,  from  which  they 
differ  In  the  numerous  stamens  of  the 
sterile  flowers.  R.  pinifoUa,  one  of  the 
commonest  species,  is  found  In  Eastern 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  Is  a  rosemary- 
like bush  two  to  four  feet  high,  with 
numerous  alternate  rigid  linear  revolute 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  sterile  and  fertile 
on  the  same  plant,  and  are  borne  singly 
I^*u ''.*^!1^  ^^  ^^^  "PPer  leaves,  the  sterile 
with  slenderstalks  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
tne  fertile  with  shorter  and  stouter  stalks. 
They  have  a  four  to  six-parted  calyx,  a 
corolla  of  a  like  number  of  narrow  white 
petals,  a  cone  of  numerous  stamens  in  the 
iif K  *.!  *"  -  *,  three-celled  ovary  crowned 
Jr  '^riH^^  '^."^^^^  «^y'e8  *»»  'he  fertile  flow- 
fh'^^JI'l'l"*'^^  ^\^  '•ouKh  three-celled  and 
cen  Thf^frn?^''"®^'  ""^^^  one  seed  In  each 
nf  ^  J^'®  '"^"i'S  *^®  somewhat  like  those 
^l.(!f?^"'',*°*^//°™  this  resemblance  the 
f^^ii  receives  Its  name.  There  are  eight 
species,  all  very  similar  In  habit.  [A.  A.  B.] 

^?J2f  A ^*"*  various  species  Inhabiting^: 
5^^n:^«V"*^^''■•<^*•  The  principal  Sene- 
^«^?.^r?*''^'?"«  »8  'o"o^*  :-Flowerimo^ 
m*!«l-"*'  ^.l^^  ^**h  three  to  five  segl 
S!?nni^T'*«"i^«®"*5  stamens  very  nS- 
SfmiSS!  iJ®*^  fliaments  combined  Into  a 
SSSSS'lS'tn?^?'*^  bundles;  style  short! 
h7^k^J"i'°  'hre®  forked  feathery  stigma^ 
^-*^"*^9hes;  fruit  globular,  pricklv  uiti- 
lately  dividing  Into^hree''oi£?eedli^'^: 

nir?he^S;df.T  JEf*^^^*«  ^  <^-^^ 

Thfi  «io«^  1  °®  **'  which  yield  castor-oil. 
The  Plant  is  a  native  of  India,  but  Is  now  I 


widely  distributed  over   the      _ 

giona  of  the  globe  and  throxx^tioat  tliei 
Mediterranean  region.  It  is  even  col*  I 
vated  in  this  country  as  an  atmaaJ,  and  is  I 
known  under  the  name  of  P&Iizia  Clirise.  I 


Ricinos  communis. 
In  our  climate  the  stems  do  not  aet^^n  at 
height  of  more  than  from  three  to  five 
feet;  in  India,  however,  they  grow ^rom 
eight  to  ten  feet,  while  In  Spain.  Crete, 
Sicily,  and  elsewhere  the  plant  is  sCai^ted 
to  become  a  small  tree.  The  stem  Is  joixi^ 
ed,  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  and  covered 
with  a  glaucous  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum. 
The  leaves  are  large  stalked  palmate,  aeeij- 
ly  divided  Into  seven  lanc^-shaped  seg- 
ments ;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  blacie 
with  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  is  a  small  sauoea^ 
like  gland.  The  flowers  are  In  spikes,  rlie 
males  being  placed   below,  the   fem&les 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  pl&nt, 
differing  In  sundry  slight  rartlculars.a^ii 
amongst  others  in  the  size  of  the  seeds. 
These  latter  are  oval,  flattened,  of  a  grey- 
ish colour  mottled  with  hrownlsh  blotches^ 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  seed  is  a  sm^ 
sponge-like  excrescence.  It  is  stated  tiiat 
the  best  oil  for  medicinal  purposes  is  de- 
rived from  the  snaall  seeds ;  that  procurea 
I  from  the  large  seeds  is  coarser,  and  in 
India  employed  for  lamps  and  in  veterinary 
practice.  A  still  prevalent  error  is  that 
the  acrid  purgative  principle  resides  in 
the  seed-coats  and  in  the  eml>ryo  only, 
while  the  albumen  is  destitute  of  it.  The 
oil  is  extracted  by  boillngr  tbe  seeds  and 
by  pressure  in  an  hydraulic  press;  the 
latter  process  yields  the  most  esteemed  oil. 
After  expression  the  oil  is  purified  by 
being  allowed  to  stand,  t>y  decantation,  and 
by  filtration.  In  India  the  oil,  after  having 
been  obtained  by  pressure,  is  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  and  boiled  till 
the  water  has  evaporated.  In  France  the 
oil  Is  obtained  by  maceratinsr  the  bruised 
seeds  In  alcohol,  but  the  process  is  expen- 
sive, and  the  product  Infer! or.    The  lai^er 
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qnantity  of  the  oil  used  in  tbis  conntry  Is 
imported  from  India.  Castor-oil  is  very 
Inrsrcly  used  as  a  gentle  and  efficient  pur- 
eratlve :  its  nauseous  taste  is,  however,  a 
^reat  objection  to  its  use.  This  may  par- 
tially   be    overcome  by  mixing    it  with 


Bleiniu  wwnmiiiiit  (fruit  and  leed). 

orangre-wine,  gin,  or  peppermint-water,  or 
by  making  it  into  an  emulsitm  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage.  The  leaves  are 
used  for  various  purposes,  for  which  their 
size  and  coolness  render  them  serviceable. 
and  topically  as  an  application  in  rheuma- 
tism. [M.  T,  M.] 

RICOTIA.  A  genus  of  OrudfercB^  con- 
sisting of  annuals  from  the  Levant,  with 
pinnatifld  leaves, and  purplish  flowers  hav- 
iner  the  outer  calyx-segments  bulging  at 
the  base.  The  pod  is  oblong  or  linear-ob- 
longr-  One  of  the  species  resembles  Lvr 
naria  in  the  pod  and  flower,  but  another  is 
more  like  Cardamine.  [J.  T.  S.] 

RliiBLB.    Galium  Aparine. 

RIEDLEA.    Onodea. 

RIELLA.    A  most  curious  genus  of  Btc- 
eiacecBf  with  an  erect  stem  and  flat  mem-  I 
branous  frond  twining  round  it  in  a  spiral.  ; 
The  male  and  female  fruit  are  on  different 
plants,  the  former  occupying  the  edge  of  . 
the  frond,  and  the  latter  axillary  with  a 
perianth  and  globose  sporangium,  in  which 
peculiarity  it  departs  from  the  distinc- 
tive characters  of  the  order.    RieUa  was 
named  after  a  distinguished  soldier  and 
botanist,  DurieudeMaisonneuve,by  whom 
It  was  first  discovered  perfecting  its  fruit,  I 
like  Subulariat  beneath  the  surnce  of  the 
water.    The  frond  is  attached  to  the  stem 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  network 
of  the  curious  seaweed  DictyurtM,  a  near 
relative  of  Polygiphonia.  [M.  J.  B.J 

RIESENBACHIA.  A  genus  of  Onagror 
eea.  In  which  the  calyx  is  of  four  narrow 
jAnceolate  divisions,  the  posterior  one 
longer  than  the  others.  There  is  no  corol- 
la, and  but  a  single  stamen,  which  is  op- 
posite the  anterior  lobe  of  the  calyx.  The 
only  species  is  a  Mexican  shrub,  with 
lanceolate  serrated  leaves.  [6.  D.] 

RI6IDELLA.  A  genus  of  IridMxeB, 
consisting  of  Mexican  herbs,  with  equi- 
tant  plaited  leaves  and  fasciculate  termi- 
nal flowers.    The  perianth  is  three-parted, 


the  segments  imbricated  at  the  base,  con- 
stricted below  the  middle,  with  a  concave 
revolnte  limb;  stamens  tlft-ee,  the  filaments 
united  in  a  long  exserted  tube,  and  the 
anthers  linear  erect;  ovary  three-celled, 
with  many  ovules,  and  three  biparted 
stigmas  with  an  appendage  at  the  back ; 
capsule  papery.  They  are  very  pretty 
plants,  especially  R.flammea,  which  has 
flame-coloured  flowers  marked  at  the  base 
of  the  reflexed  limb  with  dark-purple 
stripes.  [T.  M.] 

RIM  A  The  clef  t-Iike  ostiolnm  of  certain 
fun  gal  8. 

RIMOSB.  Marked  by  chinks  or  cracks 
on  the  surface. 

RIMU.    Dacrydium  cuprest^mmn. 

RINDERA.  A  genus  of  Boraginacece, 
native  of  South-eastern  Russia  and  Sibe- 
ria. The  plants  are  herbs,  with  the  leaves 
lanceolate  oblong  or  ovate,  and  the  in- 
florescence racemosely  paniculate.  The 
calyx  is  flve-parted ;  the  corolla  tubular, 
with  flve  narrow  lobes  to  the  limb,  and 
the  throat  without  scales ;  the  anthers  are 
nearly  sessile  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla ; 
and  the  nuts  four,  depressed,  with  a  broad- 
winged  margin,  adhering  to  the  style  by 
an  internal  angle  at  the  base.      [J.  T.  8.] 

RINGED.  Surrounded  by  elevated  or 
depressed  circular  lines  or  bands,  as  the 
roots  or  stems  of  some  plants,  the  cupule 
of  several  oaks,  &c. 

RIN6ENT.   The  same  as  Personate. 

RINGWORM-SHRUa    Oauia  dUzta. 

RIOCREUXIA  tondosa  is  a  South 
African  twiner,  the  only  known  repre- 
sentative of  a  genus  of  AaclepiadacecB. 
It  has  cordate  leaves,  and  terminal  or 
axillary  umbels  of  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
small,  and  divided  into  flve  lobes;  the 
corolla  is  ventricose  at  the  base  and  flve- 
lobed,  the  lobes  joined  together  at  their 
tips :  the  fruit  is  long  slender  and  twisted. 
Its  nearest  ally  is  Cm^peoia.  [B.  S.] 

RIPARIOUS.   Growlng.by  watei; 
RIPIDIUM. 


RIPOGONUM.  This  name,  compounded 
of  two  Greek  words  signifying  *  osier-like' 
or  •  flexile  twig,'  is  appUed  to  a  genus  of 
smUacscB,  the  species  of  which  are  climb- 
ing plants,  natives  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  stem  is  spiny,  the  leaves  cor- 
date, destitute  of  tendrils,  and  the  flow- 
ers disposed  in  axillary  clusters.  The  flow- 
ers differ  chiefly  from  those  of  Smilax  in 
the  segments  of  the  perianth  being  equal, 
and  in  the  fliaments  of  the  stamens  be- 
ing awl-shaped.  Two  species  are  in  culti- 
vation as  greenhouse  climbers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RISHTA,  RITAH.  Indian  names  for 
Sapindus  emarginattu ;  also  of  an  Indian 
medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the  Soapnut, 
the  seed  of  Acacia  eoncinna. 

RITCHIEA.  A  genus  of  tropical  African 
climbing    shrubs  of    the    Oapparidaceo!, 
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iuun«d  In  taononr  of  Rttchie  the  Afrlcmn 
traTeller.    Tbe  leaves  ue  temate,  and  tbe 
flowers  In  tennhial  racemes.     The  calyx 
has  four  concave  sepals;  the  corolla  an 
equal  number  of  stalked  petals,  placed  on 
the  margin  of  a  hemispherical  fleshy  recep- 
tacle ;  and  the  stamens  are  twelve  to  six- 
teen. Inserted  with  the  petals ;  the  ovary 
is  placed  on  the  end  of  a  long  stalk,  and  is 
I  capped  by  a  sessile  orblculate  stigma.    12. 
I  fra/graiM  is  a  handsome  stove-climber  with 
'  white  flowers.  [M.T.M.] 

RTYACHB  liAITElTX,  R.  DE8  MARAIS, 
or  R.  8AUVAGH.  (Pr.)  PsMcsdonKm  syi- 
vestre. 

RTVEA.  A  genus  of  Oonvotrndacea 
found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  composed  of  about  a  dozen  species,  all 
of  which  are  shrubby  climbers  of  great 
beauty,  generally  having  cordate  leaves  and 
being  more  or  less  covered  with  hair.  Tbe 
calyx  has  five  sepals ;  tbe  corolla  is  tubular 
or  funnel-shaped,  and  often  purple ;  the 
style  is  solitary,  and  bears  at  the  apex  a 
capitate  or  almost  two-lobed  stigma ;  the 
ovary  is  four- celled,  with  one  ovule  in 
each  cell ;  and  the  fruit  is  succulent  and 
indehiscent,  in  which  respect  the  genus 
differs  from  most  other  members  of  the 
ConvolwitM  tribe.  Several  species  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  [B.  S.J 

RIYEBrWEED.  An  American  name  for 
PodosUmon. 

RIVINA.  This  genus  comprises  about 
eight  or  ten  species,  all  American,  except 
one  which  is  doubtfully  Asiatic  It  is 
characterised  by  having  a  somewhat  co- 
rolla-llke  four-parted  calyx,  with  equal  ulti- 
mately erect  or  rarely  reflexed  segments, 
and  mostly  only  four  stamens,  and  by  its 
berries  at  length  becoming  dry  and  juice- 
less.  The  species  are  undershrnbs,  with 
usually  erect  stems,  alternate  stalked  mi- 
nutely stipulate  leaves,  either  quite  entire 
or  obsoletely  crenulate,  and  terminal  and 
lateral  racemes  of  small  flowers. 

R.  humilis,  a  common  plant  in  hothouses, 
has  beautiful  racemes  of  little  bright 
scarlet  berries,  which  before  drying  up 
contain  a  very  fine  scarlet  juice,  the  colour 
of  which,  however,  is  very  evanescent.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
continent  of  Amefica  from  Texas  to  Bra- 
z"-  [A.  8.J 

RIVFLARIA.  A  genus  of  green-spor«d 
Alga  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
OBCillatonei,  in  which  the  gelatinous  ele- 
ment is  so  predominant  that  the  plant 
presents  Itself  in  masses  of  a  more  or  less 
definite  form.  These  are  attached  to  rocks, 
plants,  Ac,  or  float  loosely  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  have  been  sometimes 
u  vl^  hlt?,.'S^^  ^""''««-  ThesSScture 
l"t  Th7k«"""'^^-  ^»c>^  branchlet  is  obtuse 
fill  u  h^n'^""^  "'"<^*»  attenuated  upwards 
pK  '5?iTo^uir"Sltr ?Jl?^tb'^^ 
gelatlnons.  and  at  ^"e  basl^of  each  S>  2 


from  which  it  was  originally  deveiopsl 
The  mass  of  threads,  therefore,  exbibitsa 
very  curious  mode  of  branchf  119,  which  it 
is  at  first  very  difficult  to  comprehend.  The 
species  grow  both  in  fresh  and  aalt-watei; 
and  where  there  is  much  carbonate  of 
lime  In  solution  the  firond  becomes  80iii»- 
times  very  hard  and  crystalline.    [M.  J  &] 

RIWASCH.  An  Eastern 


RIZ.   (Tr.)   Oryta.  ~  D*  AI.I.EMAGVE. 
Hardewm  Zeoeriton. 

ROAOTBEEF-PLAirr     Iris  JtBtiOljubma. 

ROBIN  DiCHIRi.  (Fr.)    LyeknU  Flat- 
caeuU. 

ROBINET.    (Fr.)    Lyeknia  dioiea. 

ROBINIA.  A  great  number  of  Bpedes 
have  at  different  times  been  placed  in  this 
genus,  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  a  few 
North  American  trees  and  shrubs,  one  d 
which,commonly  called  Acacia  In  this  conn- 
try,  is  a  well-known  object  of  omamenL  All 
the  species  have  deciduous  pinnate  leaves, 
frequently  with  prickly  spines  at  their 
bases  In  place  of  stipules,  each  leaf  con- 
sUting  of  from  five  to  ten  pairs  of  leaflets 
and  an  odd  terminal  one,  the  leaflets  being 
furnished  with  stipels  (secondary  stipules) 
at  their  bases,  and  usually  of  an  egg- 
shaped  or  oblong  form.  Their  flowers, 
produced  in  conspicuous  usually  pendulous 
racemes  from  the  leaf -axils,  vary  from 
white  to  rose-coloured,  and  are  succeeded 
by  narrow  flat  thin-shelled  pods  containing 
several  seeds,  and  having  the  seed-bearfng 
edge  thicker  than  the  other  parts.  They 
have  a  short  flve-toothed  slightly  two-lip- 
ped calyx;  a  pea-like  corolla,  with  the  large 
rounded  upper  petal  turned  back  in  the 
fully  expanded  flowers ;  one  free  and  nine 
united  stamens ;  and  a  slender  downy  1 
style. 

B.  PaeudrAeaeia^  the  Ctommon  or  False 
Acacia,  or  North  American  Locust,  is  a 
large  tree  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  I. 
with  smooth  naked  young  branches,  and  I 
loose  slender  racemes  of  sweet-smelling 
white  fiowers,  producing  smooth  pods.  It 
is  a  native  of  tbe  United  States,  from 
Pennsylvania  southward  to  Carolina.  B. 
viacosor-Bo  called  because  its  young 
branches,  instead  of  being  smooth  like 
those  of  the  last,  are  covered  with  a  sticky 
substance— is  a  much  smaller  tree,  and  dif- 
fers also  in  having  nearly  scentless  flowers 
tinged  with  rose-colour,  and  crowded 
together  in  shorter  racemes,  and  in  tbe 
pods  being  covered  with  glandular  hairs. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America.  R  hispida,  the  Rose 
Acacia,  has  large  deep  rose-coloured  scent- 
less flowers  in  loose  racemes;  besides 
which  it  differs  from  the  above  two  species 
In  size,  seldom  growing  higher  than  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  in  its  young  brancbes  and 
leafstalks  being  thickly  clothed  with 
bri  sties.  1 1  also  is  a  native  of  the  Soutbem 
States  of  America. 

The  North  American  Locost  or  False 
Acacia  has  had  the  most  extraragant 
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praises  bestowed  upon  it  as  a  timber-tree, 
H,ndl  was  one  of  the  plants  wblch  the  celc- 
1)T?i.tecl  Cobbetton  his  return  from  America 
nnsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
as  a  profitable  speculation  in  this  country. 
It  ts  largely  grown  in  the  United  States, 
and  Its  timber  Is  there  extensively  em- 
ployed for  posts,  pales,  and  similar  pur- 
poses, and  also  by  carpenters  and  cabinet- 
makers, and  to  a  more  limited  extent  by 
shipwrights ;  but  it  is  seldom  of  sufficient 
size  to  afford  planks  suitable  for  shlp- 
l>uilding,  its  principal  use  being  for  the 
manufacture  of  treenails, for  which  it  is  so 
admirably  adapted,  that  considerable  quan- 
titles  of  these  'locust  treenails*  are  ex- 
ported to  this  and  other  European  coun- 
tries.   It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  South  of 
France,  where  It  Is  used  for  vine-props. 
The  timber  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  more 
or  less  tinged  with  reddish-brown  In  the 
centre.  The  roots  have  the  taste  and  smell 
of  liquorice,  but  are  a  dangerous  poison, 
and  accidents  have  occurred  from   their 
being  mistaken  for  liquorice-roots.    [A.  S.] 

ROBTN-RXTN-IN-THE-HEDGEL      Nepeta 
Grlechmna. 

HOBINSONTA.  This  genus  comprises 
four  species  of  arborescent  OompoattcB, 
-wblch,  with  a  few  others  of  the  same 
family,  give  a  character  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  Islaiid  of  Juan  Fernandez.  They 
are  branching  trees  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  having  grey  bark  marked  with  the 
semicircular  scars  of  old  leaves,  these 
being  sessile,  linear  or  lanceolate,  and 
smooth.  The  small  unisexual  flower-heads 
— ^not  unlike  those  of  some  groundsels- 
are  arranged  In  corymbs  or  panicles,  each 
bead  having  a  bell-shaped  Involucre  of 
nnmerous  scales  united  by  their  margins 
and  enclosing  ft  number  of  florets,  the 
outer  row  of  which  are  strap-shaped,  the 
inner  tubular.  The  stamens  are  imperfect 
in  the  fertile  flowers,  the  ovary  in  the 
sterile;  and  the  cylindrical  achenes  are 
crowned  with  a  single  series  of  rough 
pappus-hairs.  Prom  some  of  the  species  a 
resin  exudes  which  Is  in  repute  in  Chili 
and  Peru  as  a  remedy  for  headache.  BdOyir 
«ia— a  nearly  allied  genus  from  the  same 
Island,  differing  in  having  three  instead  of 
many  flowers  to  each  head— is,  like  this 
genus,  remarkable  In  the  family  In  having 
the  seed-lobes  (.cotyledons)  rolled  inwards. 
M.  Decandolle  has  dedicated  these  plants 
to  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe!  (Alexander 
Selkirk),  who  was  wrecked  on  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez.  LA.  A.  B.] 

ROBLE.  A  shipbuilding  wood  obtained 
from  CatfUpa  Umgianma;  also  Platymiscium 
platystaehyum. 

ROCAMBOLE.  Aatum  OpMoscorodon. 
— ,  WILD.    Allium  Scorodoprasum. 

ROOOELLA.  A  genus  of  lichens  be- 
longing to  the  usneoid  section  of  Parm&- 
liacecB.  Like  Ramalirue,  they  are  flat  or 
cylindrical,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
disk,  which  Is  open  from  the  earliest  stage 
of  growth,  being  seated  on  a  carbonaceous 


stratum.  The  species  are  of  a  dull-grey 
tint,  and  spring  like  seaweeds  from  a  little 
peltate  disk.  They  are  valuable  dyeweeds. 
See  ORCHBiiLA  Weed,  Orchil. 

R.  fuciformia  is  said  to  be  very  Inferior  to 
R.  tinctoria.  The  latter  afforded  the  first 
dye  for  blue  British  broadcloths,  which 
were  once  so  universally  used,  and  to  this 
was  due  their  purple  tints  when  viewed 
against  the  light.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ROCHEA.  A  genus  of  OroMulacem  In- 
habiting the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  con- 
sisting of  fleshy  shrubs,  with  opposite 
connate  and  quite  entire  leaves,  and  nm- 
bellate-cymose  flowers  of  a  white  pink  or 
scarlet  colour.  The  calyx  is  flve-lobed; 
the  five  petals  are  connate,  forming  a 
hypocraterlmorphous  corolla ;  the  stamens 
are  flve  In  number,  and  alternate  with  the 
petals:  there  are  also  flve  glands  and 
flve  carpels.  Several  species  are  favourites 
in  our  gardens,  both  on  account  of  their 
strange  leaves  and  bright  flowers.    [B.  S.J 

ROCHELIA.  A  genus  of  BoraginacecB 
Inhabiting  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  and  Siberia,  and  differing  from  the 
other  genera  of  the  order  in  the  ovaries 
being  only  two,  adnate  to  the  style.  They 
are  small  hispid  annuals  or  biennials,  with 
the  habit  of  Echinospermwn,  and  have  a 
flve-parted  calyx  with  the  tips  Incurved 
after  flowering;  a  funnel-shaped  flve-lobed 
corolla,  closed  by  flve  scales  at  the  throaf; 
and  two  oblique  nuts  adhering  to  the  style 
and  to  each  other.  [J  T.  S.] 

ROCKCIST.    HeliaTOhemum. 

ROCKET.  Hesperia;  also  Eruca,  es- 
pecially B.  eativa.  — ,  BASE.  Reseda 
Ivtea.  —,  BASTARD.  Braasica  Erucaa- 
trum.  — ,  CRESS.  Vella.  — ,  DAME'S. 
Hesperia  matronalis.  — ,  DYER'S.  Reseda 
Lvteola.  — ,  FALSE.  lodanthua.  ••-, 
GARDEN.  Hesperia  matronalia ;  also 
Eruca  aativa.  — ,  LONDON.  Sisymbrium 
jrio.  — ,  SEA.  Cakile  maritima.  — , 
WHITE.  Hesperis  matronalis.  — ,  WIN- 
TER, or  YELLOW.    Barbarea  vtOgaria, 

ROCOU.    (Fr.)    Annotto,  Bfza  Orellana. 

RODDON-TREE.  A  Scotch  name  for 
Pyrtbs  Aucuparia. 

R0DRI6UEZIA.  A  small  tropical  Ame- 
ricAu  and  West  Indian  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids,  with  leathery  or  thin  plicate 
leaves,  and  a  one-sided  spiked  inflores- 
cence. Its  flowers  have  spreading  nearly 
equal  sepals  and  petals,  the  lateral  sepals 
joined  beneath  the  lip.  which  is  entire  and 
clawed,  and  furnished  with  a  horn  at  Its 
base  and  a  callosity  In  the  middle ;  the 
column  Is  terete  and  bearded  at  the  apex ; 
and  the  anther  Is  fleshy  and  one-celled, 
containing  two  pollen-masses  attached  by 
an  elastic  caudicle.  [A.  S.] 

RODWOOD.  A  Jamaica  name  for  Lcetia 
Quidonia.  — ,  BLACK  Eugenia  pallens. 
— ,  RED.  Eugenia  axillaris.  — ,  WHITE. 
Calyptranthes  Chytraculia. 

R0£  A.  A  genus  of  Legtiminoaee  of  the  sub- 


.  order  PapiUmuzeem  and   tribe  Podaljfrtetg, 

consisting  of  two  low  herbs  or  uadcrshmlw 

'  from  Bwan  Blver,  with  ascending  simple 

I  almost  msb-like  stems,  and  alternate  nar- 

!  row  simple  leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow. 

•  in  a  loose  terminal  raceme,  of  no  beauty. 

I  Tbey  are  distingnisbed  from   the  allied 

genera,  which  like  them  bare  two  omies 

<mly  to   tbe  ovary,  chiefly  by  the  small 

globular  pod,  borne  on  a  distinct  stalk. 

ROEBUCK-BBRBT.  Tbe  fmtt  of  RtUms 
mxatilis. 

RCEGNERIA.  A  geniis  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Festweea.  The  spikelets 
are  distant,  few-flowered :  the  outer  glumes 
three-nerved,  the  superior  flve-nerved; 
flowering  glume  snbcom pressed,  length- 
ened out  into  a  long  awn-shaped  apex,  ob- 
soletely  three-nerved,  the  margin  hairy. 
This  genus  contains  only  one  species, 
JB.  eaucaaica^  which  inhabits  woods  In 
Daghestan.  [D.  M.] 

ROELLA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
CampanvlaeetB,  whose  chief  character  is 
derived  from  the  capsule,  which  is  elon- 
gated and  two-celled,  opening  by  a  hole  at 
the  apex.  The  species  are  chiefly  under- 
shrubs,  rarely  herbaceous  plants,  having 
alternate  narrow  and  usually  rigid  leaves. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of 
Roell,  an  Amsterdam  professor.     [G.  D.] 

RCE8TELI A  A  curious  genus  of  parasitic 
Fungi  with  an  elongated  peridium,  the 
component  cells  of  which  at  length  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  so  as  to  form  ragged 
laciniaa.  In  K  eomuta  and  laeertUa,  which 
grow  on  the  mountain-ash  and  hawthorn, 
these  are  separate  at  the  apex  so  as  to  ex- 
pose completely  the  mass  of  spores  Joined 
to  each  other  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace ; 
but  in  S.  caneellata  they  remain  attached 
above,  so  as  merely  to  leave  a  passage  for 
the  spores  between  their  interstices.  All 
of  them  produce  at  the  same  time,  gene- 
rally on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf, 
little  cysts  or  pycnidia,  which  are  filled 
with  minute  naked  spores.  Some  imagine 
these  bodies  to  have  sexual  functions.  B. 
caneellata,  which  is  the  pest  of  pear-trees, 
produces  curious  rugged  swellings  on  the 
leaves,  through  each  elevation  of  which 
a  peridium  bursts  out.  The  only  method 
of  mitigating  the  evil  is  to  handpick  every 
leaf  as  soon  as  it  shows  any  sign  of  the 
swellings  and  bum  It.  It  may  be  too  late 
if  tbe  peridla  have  made  their  appearance 
and  dispersed  their  spores.        [itf.  J.  B.] 

ROGATION-FLOWER.  PolygaJa  vul- 
garis. 

ROGERIA.  A  small  genus  of  PedaliaeecB, 
having  the  habit  of  Pedaliunit  and  con- 
sisting of  annual  herbs  found  in  tropical 
Africa  and  Brazil.  The  calyx  Is  flve-cleft  ; 
the  corolla  tubular  and  funnel-shaped ; 
the  stamens  are  four  in  number,  and  do 
not  project  beyond  the  border  of  the  co- 
rolla ;  the  fruit  is  almost  nuMlke,  opens 
towards  the  point,  has  from  four  to  eight 
spines,  and  appears  to  be  from  four  to  six- 


celled,  the  cells  having  eitber  an  indeflnite 
number  or  only  soUtaiy  seeds.  Tbei  r  uses 
are  unknown.  [B.  SL] 

ROGIBRA.  A  genus  of  Cinelumae^ 
named  In  compliment  to  M.  C  Bogier.  laie 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  Beigium.  and 
an  active  patron  of  borticultnre.  Ttaey 
are  shrubs  somewhat  resembling  tlie 
laurestine;  but  the  eaves  are  covered 
with  soft  hairs,  while  tbe  salver-aiiaped 
corollas  are  rose-coloured,  and  dosed,  at 
tbe  throats  by  a  toft  of  golden  bafrs.  X%e 
genns  differs  from  RondeleOa  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  thick  ring  in  the  corolter 
throat.  CM.  T.  Sf  J 

ROHUKA.  An  Indian  name  for  &>y«si<la 

ROI  DES  ARBRE&  (FrO  Queretu 
Robw. 

ROLLANDIA.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  two  shrubby  milky-juiced  Sand- 
wich Island  plants  belonging  to  the  £^060- 
liaeea,  which  are  descnbed  as  differingr 
generically  from  DelUsea  in  the  ataminal 
tube  being  adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla on  one  side,  instead  of  free  from  It. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  an  error  by  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  who  unites  the  genns  with  Delis9ea  : 
which  see.  [A-  A.  B.  j 

ROLLINIA.       An   almost    exclusively 
Brazilian  genus  of  Anonacew,  composed  of 
about  twenty  species  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  closely  allied  to  Anona,  from  whicii,  . 
however,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  1 
flowers  having  the  petals  cohering'   and  I 
forming  an  almost  globose  corolla,  which  • 
is  open  and  shortly  six-lobed  at  the  top, 
and  is  drawn  out  at  the  back  into  three 
very  blunt  concave  wings.    They  have  al- 
ternate entire  short-stalked  leaves,  from 
near   the    axils    of    which    solitary    or 
rarely  several  flowers  are  produced,  and 
are  succeeded  by  scaly  fruits  formed  of  a 
number  of  one-seedai  carpels  coherin^r 
together.  ^r 

The  arboreous  spe<fles,  such  as  R.  mvitiflo- 
ra,  R.  longifoliOt  and  others,  afford  a  light 
tough  wood  resembling  lancewood;  that 
of  the  first-mentioned  being  used  by  the 
natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  for  making 
spears.  They  seldom  grow  above  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  high.  [A.  &] 

R03IAINE.   (Fr.)   The  Cos  Lettuce. 

ROMANZOVIA  A  genns  of  ITydropAyna- 
eem,  consisting  of  low  many-stemmed  pi- 
lose herbs,  with  cordate  radical  leaves  on 
longpetioleB,sraallaltemate  cauline  leaves, 
and  terminal  one-sided  racemes.  The  ca- 
lyx and  corolla  are  five-parted;  the  five 
stamens  are  included  in  tbe  tube  of  tbe 
corolla;  and  the  style,  unlike  the  other 
members  of  the  order,  is  simple  and  fur- 
nished with  a  capitate  stigma.  Tbey  are 
natives  of  Arctic  America.  [W.  CO 

ROMARIN.  CFr.)  RosmaHnua.  — , 
SAUVAGE.    Ledum  pdlustre. 

R6meria.  a  genus  of  Papaveraeeec, 
named  in  honour  of  J.  Rfimer,  a  botanist, 
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chxid  ^ttor  of  some  of  the  works  of  Lin- 
naeus.  The  genus  is  tntermediate  between 
.Fapaver,  Glauciumf  and  ChelicUniium.   The 
distinctive  characters  reside  in  the  ovary 
sft.nd  the   fruit.     The  ovary  is  elongated 
cylindrical    one-celled,  and  contains  nu- 
znerous  ovules ;  the  stigma  is  sessile,  with 
-t-wo  to  four  divisions ;  and  the  fruit  is 
capsular,  bursting  from  above  downwards 
Into  two  or  four  valves,  the  thread-like 
X>laeentas  also  becoming  after  a  time  de- 
t;aclied  and  separate.  The  species  are  small 
lierb3,witli  yellow  juice,  and  divided  leaves, 
'Whose  narrow  segments  are  frequently 
terminated  by  a  hair-like  joint,  and  large 
solitary  violet  flowers.    They  are  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  regions,  and  some 
are  cultivated  as  annuals  in  this  country, 
a  purpose  for  which  their  large  purple 
flowers  well  flts  them.    R.  hybrida  is  occa- 
sionally found  wild  in  cornflelds  in  this 
country,  having    been   Introduced   with 
foreign  seeds.    It  is  said  to  be  well  esta- 
blished in  Cambridgeshire.       [M.  T.  M.J 

ROMNEYA.  A  genus  of  PapaveracecB^ 
forming  a  link  between  Nymphaaeea  and 
Sarraceniacece.  The  ovary  is  divided  Into 
numerous  compartments,  and  the  ovules 
are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  dissepiments.  The  only  species  is  aCa- 
llf ornian  herb,  with  stalked  divided  leaves, 
and  handsome  white  flowers.    [M.  T.  M.] 

ROMUL^E.    (Pr.)    TriehOTiema. 
RONCE.    (Fr.)    Bulnis. 

RONDELETIA.  An  extensive  West 
Indian  and  tropical  American  genus  of 
the  many-seeded  division  of  Cinchonacece. 
Most  of  the  species  are  shrubs,  but  a  few 
grow  to  the  size  of  trees.  They  have  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  with  triangular  or  nar- 
row lance-shaped  stipules  between  them  ; 
and  usually  dense  flat-topped  more  or  less 
branched  heads  of  flowers,  produced  either 
from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  or  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  The  calyx  has  a  nearly  \ 
globose  tube,  and  is  four  or  five-parted,  the 
segments  being  either  minute  and  tooth- 
like, or  as  long  as  the  tube  itself ;  and  the 
corolla  a  cylindrical  tube  slightly  swollen 
towards  the  top,  and  a  flat  expanded  part 
consisting  of  four  or  flve  roundish  lobes, 
which  overlap  in  the  bud.  The  stamens 
have  very  short  fllaments  or  none  at  all, 
and  are  entirely  enclosed  within  the  tube : 
and  the  slender  style  bears  a  two-lobed 
stigma.  Their  fruit  is  a  two-ceiled  roundish 
capsule,  containing  minute  seeds  and  split- 
ting, when  ripe,  through  the  cells  into 
two  pieces. 

It.  versicolor  is  so  called  in  consequence 
of  its  deep  rose-coloured  flowers  becoming 
paler  after  they  expand.  It  is  a  native  of 
Teraguas  In  Central  America,  where  It 
forms  a  shrub  from  twelve  to  flfteen  feet 
high,  with  an  extremely  bitter  bark.  Its 
leaves  are  flve  or  six  inches  long  and  two 
or  three  broad.  The  sweet-scented  R. 
odaraixL,  a  native  of  Cuba  and  Mexico,  is  a 
straggling  shrub  with  brilliant  vermilion- 
coloured  flowers  having  a  yellow  or  orange 
centre.    The  perfume  sold  as  Rondeletia 


takes  Its  name  from  this  plant,  but  is  not 
prepared  from  any  part  of  it.         {K.  S.] 

RONDELLE,  or  RONDBTTB.  ^Pr.) 
A.sarwn.  europceum ;  also  Nepeta  Qlechoma. 

RONDOTTE.    (Pr.)    Btarbarea  vtUgaria. 

ROODPEER.  An  American  name  for 
Phoberos  JSekloniL 

R006EE.    Megaearpaa  polyandra. 

ROOM.  A  deep-blue  dye  obUIned  In 
Assam  from  a  species  of  Ruellia. 

ROOMAN.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Pomegranate. 

ROOT.    The  same  as  Radix. 

ROOTOP-SCARCITY.  The  Mangel 
Wurzel,  a  variety  of  Beta  vtdgarU. 

ROOTSTOOK.    The  same  as  Rhizome. 

ROPERA.  This  genus  of  Zygophyllacem 
is  so  called  In  honour  of  a  German  botanist. 
The  species  are  New  Holland  shrubs,  with 
binate  stipulate  leaves,  and  yellow  stalked 
solitary  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  stipules. 
The  calyx  has  four  persistent  sepals,  as 
many  petals,  and  eight  stamens  shorter 
than  the  petals,  with  awl-like  fllaments 
destitute  of  scales  at  their  base.  The 
ovary  Is  sessile  four-celled,  with  four  little 
scales  at  the  base :  and  the  fruit  capsular 
Indehiscent  four-celled,  three  of  the  cells 
generally  empty,  one  containing  a  single 
seed.  Externally  the  four  angles  of  the 
capsule  are  elongated  Into  four  membran- 
ous-veined wings.  FM.  T.  M.] 

ROQUETTE.  (Pr.>  Emca.  —  bX- 
TARDE.  Reseda  Luteola.  —  DE  MER. 
OUcile  maritima.  —  FAUSSE.  Braasica 
Urucastrum.  —  SAUVAGE.  Diplotaxis 
tenuifolia. 

RORIDULA.  A  genus  of  Droaeracece, 
comprising  two  South  African  shrubs  or 
undershrubs,  with  long  linear  crowded 
leaves  covered  with  glandular  viscid  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  white  in  short  terminal 
racemes,  and  nre  chiefly  distinguished 
from  those  of  Drosera  by  their  entire  style 
and  three-celled  ovary.  One  species,  B. 
dentata,  which  is  remarkably  viscid,  is 
often  hung  up  In  country  houses  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  catch  flies. 

RORIDUS.  Dewy ;  covered  with  little 
transparent  elevations  of  the  parenchyma, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  flne  drops  of 
dew. 

ROSACEA  {Roaeteorts).  A  natural  order 
of  dicotyledons  which,  taken  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense,  includes  all  Polypetalce  with 
regular  flowers,  indefinite  perigynous  sta- 
mens, distinct  or  solitary  carpels,  and  seeds 
without  albumen.  Many  botanists.however, 
separate  as  distinct  orders  i—Chrysobala- 
ncuxce,  which  are  tropical  trees  or  shrubs 
with  solitary  carpels,  having  the  style  at 
their  base  and  the  fruit  usually  dehiscent ; 
DrupacecB,  or  Plums  and  their  allies,  which 
have  solitary  carpels  with  a  terminal  style, 
and  a  drupaceous  fruit ;  and  Pomacece,  or 
Pears  and  their  allies,  which  have  several 
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carpels  enclosed  Id  the  calyx-tnbe  aiid  ad- 
hering to  it  by  their  back.  There  remain 
in  the  Rosacete  thus  reduced  a  large  num- 
ber of  genera  and  species,  chiefly  abundant 
in  temperate  regions,  extending  into  the 
Arctic  Zone  as  well  as  ascending  to  the 
highest  elevations,  and  more  sparingly 
dispersed  within  the  tropics.  They  are 
herbs  or  shrubs,  very  rarely  trees,  with 
alternate  often  divided  leaves  accompa- 
nied by  stipules,  and  flowers  almost  always 
terminal,  solitary  or  in  cymes  or  panicles ; 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  above- 
mentioned  smaller  orders  by  their  carpels, 
which  when  ripe  Ijecome  achenes,  ot 
rarely  berries  follicles  or  capsules.  They 
are  divided  into  six  distinct  tribes— <San- 
guiBorbea :  Herl)8  or  low  shrubs,  with  small 
flowers  witliouc  petals,  and  solitary  one- 
seeded  carpels,  enclosed  when  ripe  in  the 
hardened  tube  of  the  calyx.  These  com- 
prise eleven  or  twelve  genera,  including 
Alchemillcif  Poteritim,  and  Sanguisorba  re- 
presented in  Europe,  the  South  American 
and  Antarctic  Accena,  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Cliffortia.  Rosea  proper :  with  a  fleshy 
calyx-tube  closing  over  the  one-seeded 
carpels.  limited  to  the  Linniean  genus  Roml 
PotentillecB :  Herbs  or  weak  shrubs,  with  a 
herbaceous  calyx  and  numerous  achenes 
in  a  head.  They  comprise  about  twenty 
genera,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Butnu,  Potentilla,  Fragaria,  Geum,  Dryat^ 
and  AgrimonicL.  Spiram,  or  Spiraa  and  a 
few  small  genera  closely  allied  to  it,  with 
several-seeded  carpels  opening  like  folli- 
cles. QuiUaioB :  Three  or  four  South  Ame- 
rican genera  with  a  capsular  fruit.  Neura- 
dea  :  South  European  or  African  herbs 
having  ten  carpels  in  a  ring,  with  a  single 
pendulous  seed  in  each. 

ROSA.  The  genus  which  gives  name  to 
the  large  and  important  order  Rosacea  is 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 
—Leaves  with  stipules  attached  to  the  leaf- 
stalk ;  petals  flve ;  stamens  and  styles 
numerous ;  seeds  (achenes^  numerous,  en- 
closed within  but  not  adhering  to  the 
fleshy  calyx-tube,  which  is  contracted  at 
the  oriflce.  Throughout  the  civilised 
world  undisputed  precedence  among 
flowers  has  been  conceded  to  the  Rose  in 
all  ages  and  by  universal  consent.  lu  the 
sacred  writings,  by  classical  authors,  by 
the  poets  of  all  countries,  including  our 
own  from  Chaucer  downwards,  this  Queen 
of  Flowers  is  the  epitome  of  beauty  and 
fragrance,  the  emblem  of  refined  sensual 
enjoyment.  It  has  t>een  the  subject  of 
scientific  monographs  and  of  floricultural 
disquisitions ;  and  its  cultivation  affords 
employment  to  hundreds  of  human  beings, 
perhaps  thousands,  if  there  be  taken  into 
calculation  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  rosewater  and 
attar.  The  species  which  has  been  culti- 
vated from  the  highest  antiquity  is  sup- 
posed to  be  iZ.  centifolia,  the  Cabbage  or 
Provence  Rose,  a  flower  which  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  admirable  qualities 
of  the  tribe. 
The  patient  skill  of  cultivators  has  for- 


tunately  been  succesafnl  in  deprivins  tbe 
Rose  of  one  of  Its  attributes — it  bas 
ceased  to  be  an  emblem  of  summer.  By 
making  careful  selections  of  species  and 
rearing  hybrids,  varieties  deservedly  I 
called  Per^tual  have  been  obtained,  and 
whoever  will  may  now  without  difflcnlty 
crown  himself  with  roses  at  any  season. 
A  bare  enumeration  of  the  erroups  in 
which  cultivated  roses  are  arranged  t>7 
growers  would  occupy  too  mucli  of  our 
space;  but  the  reader  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  number  of  wild  spe- 
cies described  by  botanists  exceeds  t^wo 
hundred,  to  which  may  l)e  added  at  least 
as  many  more  subspecies  or  varieties; 
while  the  list  of  garden  varieties,  mosl^Iy 
with  double  flowers,  numbers  thousandiH 
and  is  every  year  receiving  fresh  addltioxis. 
The  majority  of  these  are  raised  on  t^lie 
Continent,  though  not  a  few  held  in  hi^b 
estimation  are  the  production  of  borne 
rosetums. 

From  the  Burnet  Rose,  R.  spmoatsHma, 
a  native  of  Britain,  as  well  as  many  parts 
of  the  Continent,  all  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  Scotch  Rose  have  been  derived. 
R.  ruJbiginoaa  and  R.  micrantha,  indigenoas 
species,  are  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Sweet-brier.  R.  eanina,  with  Its  varieties. 
Is  the  common  Dog-rose  of  our  hedses.  A, 
arvensis  Is  the  trailing  white  scentless 
rose  so  common  In  hedges  and  the  borders 
of  fields.  R.  tometitosa  and  R.  villaaa 
are  the  species,  with  downy  leaves  and 
large  deep  red  blossoms,  which  love  to  find 
their  way  through  hedge-buslies  provok- 
ingly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  collector  of 
wild  flowers.  The  task  of  discriminatingr 
the  species  of  this  large  genus  is  bo  dlffl- 
cult,  even  to  the  professed  botanist,  tbat 
an  attempt  to  furnish  the  reader  witb  a 
clue  in  an  elementary  work  like  the  present, 
would  be  futile.  The  Rose  is  tbe  national 
emblem  of  Enghmd.  [G.  A.  J.3 

ROSACEOUS.  Having  the  same  arrangre- 
ment  as  the  petals  of  a  single  rose. 

ROSADE.    (Fr.)    Eugenia  malaceeruis. 
ROSA  DEL  MONTE.    Brownea  Bosa. 
ROSAGE.    (Fr.-)    Rhododendron.    —  DTI 
CIEL.    Visearia  Ccelvrosa, 

ROSGOEA.  A  genus  of  Nepalese  herbs 
belonging  to  the  Zingiberaceat  and  named 
In  honour  of  William  Roscoe,  the  accom- 
plished author  of  the  Bistory  0/  the  Medici, 
and  who  also  published  a  magnificent  vo- 
lume on  the  plants  of  this  order.  The  erect 
leafy  stem  springs  from  a  cluster  of  tube- 
rous roots,  and  bears  at  Its  upper  part  a 
spike  of  closely-packed  large  purple  flow- 
ers. These  flowers  have  a  tubular  calyx ; 
a  six-parted  corolla  whose  segrments  are 
In  two  rows,  the  two  outer  lateral  segments 
narrow  and  spreading,  the  intermediate 
one  erect  and  arched,  and  the  two  inner 
lateral  ones  short,  the  intermediate  one 
called  the  lip  larger  and  two-lobed ;  the 
filament  is  very  short,  and  bears  a  curved 
anther  having  two  spurs  at  the  base ;  the 
style  is  thread-like ;  and  tbe  stigma  globiH 
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lar.  Some  of  the  speclesare  In  cultivation 
an  Btove-plants ;  their  purple  flowers  are 
Tery  handsome.  CM.  T.  M.] 

ROSE.  Bosa.  —  of  the  Alps.  Rhododendron 
hirstUunit  and  R/errugineum.  —of  Jericho. 
Anastatica  hierochuntina ;  also  said  to  be 
applied  to  Meaembryanthemuni  Tripolium. 

—  of  Heaven.  Viscaria  Cali-rosa.  —of 
May.  Narcissiis  poeticua.  —,  AYRSHIRE. 
Boaa  arvmsia.  —.BOURBON.  A  form  of 
Bosa  induM.  — ,  BRIER.  Bosa  caniiia.  —, 
BURNET.  Rosa  spinosissimcu  —,  CAB- 
BAGE. Rosa  centifoha.  -,  CHINESE. 
Bosa  indica;  also  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinen- 
sis. — ,  CHANGEABLE.  Hibiscus  mtUoMlis. 
— ,  CHRISTMAS.  Helleborus  niger.  —, 
CORN.  Papaver  Rhcsas.  — .COTTON.  An 
American  name  for  PUago.  — .  DAMASK. 
Rosa  damascena.  — ,  DOG.  Rosa  canina. 
— ,  ELDER.  Gerarde's  name  for  a  variety 
of  Vtbumum  Opulus.  —,  FAIRY.  Rosa 
Laicrenceana.  — ,  FRENCH.  Rosa  gallica. 
— ,  GUELDER,  or  GUELDRE8.  The 
sterile-flowered  variety  of  Viburnum  Opu- 
lus. — ,  HOLLY.  Helianthemum.  — .  HUN- 
DRED-LEAVED. Rosa  centifolia. —,  JA- 
MAICA. Menana;  also  Blakea  trinervis, 
— ,  MACARTNEY.  Rosa  bracUata.  -, 
MALABAR.  Hibiscus  Rosa  malabarica. 
— ,  MALLOW,  Hibiscus  Moseheutos.  — , 
MONTHLY.  Rosaindica.  —.MOSS.  A  gar- 
den variety  of  Rosa  centifolia.  — .  NOI- 
SETTE. A  hybrid  rose  of  garden  origin. 
— .  OFFICINAL.  Rosa  gallica.  -, 
PRAIRIE.  Rosa  setigera.  —  PRO- 
VENCE, or  PROVINS.  Rosa  centifolia. 
— ,  ROCK.  Helianthemum ;  also  Cistus.  — , 
SAGE.  Turnera  vimifolia.  —,  SCOTCH. 
Rosa  spinosissima.  — ,  SOUTH  SEA,  of 
Jamaica.  Nerium  Oleander.  — ,  SUN.  He- 
lianthemum. -^,  SWAMP.  Rosa  Carolina. 
— .  TEA-SCENTED.  A  variety  of  Rosa 
indica.    —.WILD.    Blakea trinervis. 

ROSE.    (Fr.>    The  flowers  of  the  Rose. 

—  DE  CAYENNE.  Hibiscus  mulaMlU.  — 
DECHIEN.  Bosa  canina.  —  DE  CHINE. 
Bibiseus  Rosa  sinensis.  —  DE  DAMAS. 
Bosa  damascena.  —  DE  GUELDRB.  The 
sterile-flowered^ variety  of  ViMimum  Opu-- 
lus. —  DE  JERICHO.  Anastatica  hiero- 
chuntina. —  DE  MER.  Althcea  rosea.  — 
DB  NOEL,  Helleborus  niger.  —  DE  8E- 
RANE.  PcBonia  peregrina.  —  D'INDE. 
Tagetes  erecta.  —  D'OUTRE-MER.  Althcsa 
rosea.  —  DE  LA  CHINE.  Hibiscus  Rosa 
sinensis.  —  DES  CHAMPS.  Dipladenia 
Bosa  campestris.  —  DU  CIEL.  Viscaria 
Coelirrosa.  —  DU  JAPON.  Hydrarvgea  Hor- 
teitsiax  Also  Camellia  japonisa.  —MAUVE, 
or  TR^MIERE.  AUhcea  rosea. 

ROSEA.  A  genus  of  Oinchonaeem,  cod 
eisttng  of  shrubs  natives  of  Mozambique. 
The  stipules  are  combined  below  into  a 
membranous  sheath,  and  above  are  pro- 
longed into  an  awl-shaped  point.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  sessile,  in  axillary  clus- 
ters ;  the  calyx  supported  by  six  overlap- 
ping bracts;  the  corolla  salver-shaped, 
with  the  tube  hairy  within,  and  the  limb 
divided  into  six  or  eight  spreading  lobes; 
the  stamens  six  to  eight,  projecting  from 


the  corolla ;  the  style  cylindrical,  twisted 
towards  the  top ;  the  stigma  cleft,  pro- 
truding from  the  corolla;  and  the  fruit 
somewhat  fleshy  two-celled  few-seeded, 
surmounted  by  the  calyx.  The  name  has 
also  been  given  to  a  plant  synonymous 
with /re«in«.  [M.T.MO 

ROSE-A-RUBY.    Adonis  aubumnaXis. 

ROSEAU.  (Fr.)  Arundo.  —  AFLECHES. 
Alpinia  Oalanga.  —  X  QUENOUILLE. 
Arundo  Donax.  —  X  SUCRE.  Saccharum 
ojjficinarum.  —  DB  LA  PASSION,  or  DES 
ETANGS.  Typha  latifolia.  —  DES  INDE& 
Bambusa.  —  EPINEUX.  Calamus  Ro- 
tang.  —  ODORANT.  Acorns  Calamus  — 
PANACHE.  Digraphis  arundtnaeea  pieta ; 
also  Arundo  Donax  vartegata. 

ROSE-BAY.    Epilobium  angtutffolium. 

ROSELLE.  Hibiscus  SdbdariffOt  the 
pleasantly  acid  ripened  calyces  of  which 
are  used  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
for  making  tarts  and  jellies,  as  well  as  a 
cool  refreshing  drink. 

ROSE-MALOES.  An  Eastern  name  for 
the  liquid  storax  obtained  from  Liquidam- 
bar  orientals. 

ROSEMARY.  Ros^narinus  officinalis.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN.  Eurybia  Dampieri.  — , 
MARSH  Andromeda  polifolia;  also  an 
American  name  for  Staiice  caroliniana.  — , 
SEA.  Schoberia  frvtieosa.  —  WILD.  Le- 
dum palustre;  also  Andromeda  polifolia. 
— .  — .  of  Jamaica.    Croton  CascflHUa. 

ROSENIA.  The  generic  name  of  two 
little-known  South  African  bushes  belong- 
ing to  the  groundsel  tribe  of  Compositoe. 
and  characterised  by  their  many-flowered 
radiating  heads,  the  ray-florets  of  which 
are  fertile  and  strap-shaped,  the  disk  tu- 
bular and  perfect ;  by  the  receptacle,  whlsh 
has  chaffy  scales;  and  by  the  beakless 
achenes— those  of  the  disk-florets  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  two  series  of  bristles, 
the  outer  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
inner,  and  like  those  of  the  ray-florets 
which  are  in  a  single  series.  The  twigs 
bear  small  prickles,  and  obovate  one- 
nerved  leaves,  more  or  less  clothed  above 
and  below  with  white  down ;  the  flower- 
heads  are  terminal  and  yellow.  [A.  A  B.] 

ROSE-ROOT.    Rhodiola  rosea. 

ROSBTTA-WOOD,  A  handsomely  veined 
East  Indian  wood  of  a  lively  orange-red 
colour,  and  close  hard  texture. 

ROSEWOOD.  A  valuable  South  Ameri- 
can timber,  produced  by  several  species  of 
Dalbergia.  That  most  esteemed,  obtained 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  Is  said  to  be  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  D. nigra;  but  inferior  sorts  are 
probably  yielded  by  Machcerium  ftrmum, 
incorrupHbile,  and  legale— trees  which  bear 
the  name  of  Jacaranda  in  Brazil ;  and  it  is 
also  attributed  by  Lindley  to  species  of 
Triptolemcea.  — ,  AFRICAN.  The  wood 
of  Pterocarpus  erinaceus.  — ,  BURMESE. 
The  wood  of  Pterocarpus  indicus.  — , 
CANARY.     Rhodorrhiza     seoparia.      — , 
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DOMINICA.  The  wood  of  Cordia  Geras- 
catUhua.  — ,  INDIAN.  The  timber  of 
Dalbergia  latifolia  and  tUaoideM.  — ,  JA- 
MA IC  A.  The  wood  of  Amyris  balaamifera, 
and  Linoeiera  liffu$trina.  —,  MOULMBIN. 
The  timber  of  a  species  nf  MiUetia.  —, 
NEW  SOUTH  WALEa  The  wood  of  Tri- 
chUia  glanduloaa.  — .  TASMANIAN.  The 
wood  of  one  of  the  Acacias. 

ROSEWORT.  ShodioUiro$ea. 

ROSEWORTS.    Lindley's  name  for  the 


ROSIER.  (Fr.)  BoM.  —  k  ODEUR 
DE  REINETTE.    Bo$a  rubiginoaa. 

ROSINWBED.    Silphium ladniaitm, 

ROSMARINUS.  The  technical  name  of 
the  plants  more  familiarly  known  under 
the  name  of  Rosemary.  The  genus  be- 
longs to  the  Labiata,  and  consists  of  but 
one  species,  the  Common  Rosemary,  B. 
o^cinaliSf  a  buah,  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  having  narrow 
stalkless  greyish  leaves,  the  edges  of 
which  are  rolled  round  on  to  the  under- 
surface ;  and  flowers  with  a  purplish  two- 
lipped  calyx,  a  whJte  or  pale-blue  corolla, 
from  which  protrude  two  stamens  only, 
each  stamen  having  a  toothed  filament 
and  a  two-celled  anther. 

Owing  to  Its  agreeable  fragrance,  Rose- 
mary has  been  used  from  time  ImmemoriaL 
It  was  anciently  employed  in  making 
garlands,  and  was  considered  useful  in 
relieving  headache  and  In  stimulating  the 
flagging  mental  powers:  whence  it  was 
called  Herb  of  Memory  and  Repentance. 
Thus  in  Samlet,  Ophelia  says— 
There's  rotemary,  that'i  for 


and  in  Borneo  and  Juliet  allusion  is  made  to 
the  use  of  Rosemary  aa  a  token  of  re- 
membrance at  funerals- 
Dry  up  TOUT  tean,  and  ttiok  your  roiemary 
on  this  fair  eone.-.Aet  ir.  m.  4 

This  custom  has  not  wholly  disappeared 
from  among  us,  though  the  employment 
of  Rosemary  in  weddmg-wreaths  as  a 
symbol  of  fldellty  is  now  obsolete.  Rose- 
mary has  slight  stimulant  properties,  but 
is  rarely  used  internally.  It  is  employed 
in  the  form  of  lotion  and  wash  for  the 
hair,  and  is  useful  in  cases  of  baldness. 
Its  chief  value,  however,  is  as  a  perfume ; 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  Hungary 
Water,  and  other  perfumes  of  a  like  na- 
ture. [M.  T.  M.] 

There  is  a  vulgar  belief  in  Gloucester- 
shire that  the  Rosemary  will  not  grow  well 
unless  in  the  house  where  the  mistress  is 
'  master ; '  and  so  touchy  are  some  of  the 
lords  of  the  creation  upon  this  point,  that 
we  have  more  than  once  suspected  them 
of  privately  injuring  a  growing  rosemary 
In  order  to  destroy  this  evidence  of  their 
want  of  authority. 

The  use  of  a  decoction  of  rosemary- 
leaves  In  cider  as  a  remedy  for  a  cold,  as 
also  of  oil  of  rosemary  in  hair-washes, 
no  doubt  depends  upon  the  stimulating 


essential  oil  which  the  plant  contains  » 
abundantly.  [J.  a] 

ROSO  DO  CAMPO.  A  Brazilian  nane 
for  Kielmeyera. 

ROSSOLI&    (Fr.)    Droeera  rotundifoUa. 

ROSTELLATE,  ROSTRATE.  Termi- 
nating gradually  in  a  hard  lon^  Btralgbt 
point— as  the  pod  of  radish. 

R08TBLLUM    A  narrow  extension  of 

the  upper  edge  of  the  stigma  of  oertiUte 
orchids. 

ROSTRUM.  Any  beak-like  extension 
aa  in  the  stigma  of  some  asclepiada. 

ROSULA  (adj.  ROSULATE).  A  smaU 
rose ;  a  rosette.  A  collection  of  apreadlng 
leaves  or  petals  packed  one  over  the  other 
in  many  rows ;  as  in  double  rosea,  or  the 
ofEsets  of  house-leek. 

ROSULA.  LitCle  warts  on  the  tballos 
of  lichens. 

ROTALA.  A  genus  of  Lj/thracete  from 
India,  Australia,  and  Mexico,  consisting  of 
small  herbs,  with  opposite  or  whorled  ees- 
sile  spreading  leaves,  and  minute  aolitary 
axillary  flowers  with  a  tubular  three- 
toothed  (rarely five-toothed)  calyx;  three 
(rarely  five)  petals  or  none;  three  or  five 
stamens;  and  a three-valved  capsule, one- 
celled  by  the  obliteration  of  the  partitions, 
and  many-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.3 

ROTATE,  ROTJBFORM.  Resembling  a 
wheel ;  a  monopetalous  corolla  with  a 
spreading  limb  and  very  short  tube. 

ROTATION.  A  motion  of  circnlatlon 
confined  to  the  interior  of  the  cells  of 
plants. 

ROTHIA  trI/oKata  is  a  small  prostrate 
hairy  annual,  with  three  leaflets  to  Its 
leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  on  leaf- 
opposed  pedicels.  It  is  a  common  weed 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  forms  s 
genus  of  Lefftaninoaa  of  the  suborder  Pa- 
pUUmacees  and  tribe  Oenistea.  It  is  allied 
to  ArgyroUMum  and  to  Lotorumis,  and 
much  resembles  some  species  in  habit,  but 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  keel-petals 
being  almost  or  qjilte  free,  and  by  the  nar- 
row linear  pod. 

A  few  composite  plants  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  the  Canary  Isles,  closely 
related  to  JTieroetitm,  were  also  at  one  time 
ranked  as  a  genus  under  this  name,but  they 
are  now  Included  In  AndryakL  They  are 
biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  with  entire 
toothed  or  pinnatifld  leaves,  often  clothed 
with  soft  rusty  down;  and  their  yellow  flow- 
er-heads, about  the  size  of  those  of  hawk- 
weeds,  are  disposed  in  a  corymbose  manner 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.     [A.  A.  B.] 

ROTTBOELLTA.  A  genus  of  grssees 
belonging  to  the  tribe  BoUboeUiea.  The 
inflorescence  is  in  round  Jointed  spikes, 
the  spikelets  Inserted  in  notches  on  alter- 
nate sides  of  the  spike,  one  to  twu-flow- 
ered,  the  lower  male  or  neuter;  pales 
raerobranaceous  or  shining ;  upper  flower 
hermaphrodite;  stamens  three;  stigmas 
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feathery.  There  are  twenty-seven  species 
<le8cribed  under  this  genus  by  Steudel, 
and  they  arc  widely  distributed  over  the 
fsnrfaee  of  the  globe,  a  large  portion  of 
them  Inhabiting  salt-marshes.       [D.  M.] 

ROTTLERA.  A  genus  of  EtvphorbiacecBf 
eomprlsini?  about  twenty  species,  of  alter 
nate  (rarely  opposite)  leaved  bushes  or 
email  trees,  found  in  tropical  Asia  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Australia.  They  are  cha- 
racterised by  their  two  to  flve-parted 
calyx ;  by  the  total  absence  of  corolla  or 
disk;  by  the  numerous  stamens  in  the 
Bterlle  flowers,  with  their  filaments  free  or 
united  near  the  base  Into  a  number  of 
parcels ;  and  by  the  female  flowers  having 
an  ovary  with  two  to  four  one-seeded  cells 
crowned  with  a  like  number  of  undivided 
somewhat  feathery  styles.  The  leaves 
have  rather  long  stalks,  furnished  with 
two  glands  at  their  point  of  union  with 
the  blades ;  the  latter  vary  much  in  form, 
some  few  being  peltate,  others  lobed  or 
toothed,  and  both  surfaces  in  many  cases 
are  clothed  with  soft  starry  hairs.  The 
Inconspicuous  green  or  whitish  flowers 
are  sterile  and  fertile  on  the  same  or  on 
different  plants,  and  disposed  in  axillary 
or  terminal  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles. 

R.  tinctoria  is  a  very  common  Indian 
hush  or  small  tree,  also  found  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  tropical  Australia,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Hanhury,  in  South  Ara- 
bia. The  leaves  are  from  four  to  eight 
Inches  long,  smooth  above,  and  minutely 
downy  below.  Prom  the  surface  of  the 
trllobed  capsules  of  this  plant,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  peas,  a  red  mealy  powder 
Is  obtained,  well  known  in  India  as  KimaU, 
and  much  used  by  Hindoo  silk-dyers,  who 
obtain  from  it,  according  to  Roxburgh,  a 
deep  bright  durable  orange  or  flame  co- 
lour of  great  beauty.  This  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  powder  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  *The  capsules  are  ripe  In 
February  or  March,  and  the  red  powder 
is  brushed  off  and  collected  for  sale,  no 
other  preparation  being  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it.' 

The  root  of  the  tree  Is  also  said  to  be 
used  In  dyeing.  From  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Hanbury  on  this  plant  in  the  Phannaeeu- 
tfcaZJo74niaZ  for  February  1858,  to  whichthe 
reader  is  referred  for  a  full  account  of  the 
K4maU,  it  appears  to  be  used  In  cutaneous 
complaints.  '  Among  the  Arabs  of  Aden 
It  Is  given  internally  in  leprosy,  and  used 
In  solution  to  remove  freckles  and  pus- 
tules ;'  while  In  this  country  it  has  been 
used  successfully  In  treating  the  eruption 
known  as  wildflre  on  children,  by  rubbing 
the  powder  over  the  affected  part  with 
moist  lint.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
most  valued  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has 
been  extensively  used  with  much  success 
tn  India  in  cases  of  tapeworm ;  three 
drachms  being  sufficient  for  a  robust 
person,  and  half  that  quantity  for  one 
of  feeble  habit.  The  genus  is  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Rottler,  an  eminent  Dutch  missionary 
and  naturalist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ROTUND.    Orbicular,  a  little  Inclining 


to  bo  oblong ;  as  the  leaf  of  Lysimachia 
NummtUaria^  Mentha  rotundi/oliUt  &c 

ROTUNDATK.  Rounded  off;  a  term 
usually  applied  to  bodies  which  are  not 
round  themselves,  but  only  at  their  ends. 

ROUCOU,  ROCOUTER.  The  Amotto, 
Bixa  OreUanci. 

ROUDON.    (Fr.)    Coriaria. 

ROUGE-BE.    (Fr.)    Camelina  aativa. 

ROUGB-HERBE,  or  ROUGEOLE.  (Fr.) 
Melampyrum  arvense. 

ROUGEOTTE.    (Fr.)    Adania  asHvaUa. 

ROUGE-PLANT.    BMna  tinctoria. 

ROUGETTE.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

ROUGH,  R0UGHI8H.  Covered  with 
little  hard  or  sharp  elevations,  which  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  roughness ;  also  ap- 
plied to  surfaces  covered  with  coarse  stiff 
hairs. 

ROUILLB.  (Fr.)  Uredo  linearis^  and 
U.  Rubigo-vera. 

ROULINIA.  A  geons  of  AacUpiadaeece. 
composed  of  about  a  dozen  species,  all  of 
which  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, and  have  a  twining  habit.  Their 
leaves  are  cordate,  and  of  a  lively  green 
colour;  their  flowers  scented,  pale-yellow 
or  whitish,  and  arranged  in  racemes:  their 
calyx  is  flve-clef t ;  their  corolla  rotate  and 
flve-lobed ;  and  their  fruit  smooth  on  the 
surface  and  veutricose.  Nothing  is  known 
of  their  uses.  The  Roulinia  of  Brogniart 
is  a  totally  different  plant,  synonymous 
with  DaaylirUm.  [B.  S.] 

ROUM.  A  bine  dye-stuff  of  Assam, 
obtained  from  a  species  of  BtuUia. 

ROUMA.    (Fr.)    Itonimeuliw  (uiatietM. 

ROUMEA.    Xylosma. 

ROUPELLIA.  A  genus  of  Apoeynaeea, 
comprising  a  climbing  plant,  native  of 
Sierra  Leone.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted, 
with  a  ring  of  small  glands  at  the  base; 
the  corolla  is  creamy-white  in  colour,  fun- 
nel-shaped. Its  limb  divided  into  five  broad 
twisted  segments,  while  from  Its  throat 
project  ten  flesh-coloured  or  brown  pro- 
cesses united  Into  a  ring  below ;  the  flla- 
ments  are  very  short,  the  anthers  pointed ; 
and  the  style  is  dilated  into  a  fleshy  flve- 
fnrrowed  mass,  which  is  adherent  to  the 
anthers.  This  plant  was  supposed  to  yield 
the  cream-fruit  of  Sierra  Leone ;  but  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  fruit  of  the  present  plant  in 
the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  states  that  it 
is  follicular,  and  therefore  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  cream-fruit.  R.  graba  Is  a 
showy  stove-climber,  whose  flowers,  how- 
ever, scarcely  realise  In  this  country  the 
expectations  formed  of  them.    [M.  T.  M.] 

ROURE.  (Fr.^  Quereus  pednnciOata.  ~ 
DES    CORROFEURS.    Rhus  Coriaria. 

ROUREA.  A  genus  of  Connaraeea,  ! 
comprising   upwards    of    forty    species. 
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distributed  chiefly  In  tropical  Asia  and 
tropical  America,  one  occurring  in  Africa. 
It  belongs  with  Connanu  to  the  arillate- 
aeeded  group  of  the  tribe  Connarece,  and  is 
distinguished  from  that  genus  by  its  ses- 
sile capsule,  and  by  its  calyx  growing  on 
after  flowering.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  scandent,  with  alternate  corlar 
ceous  imparipinnate  leaves,  and  axillary 
panicles  of  small  flowers.  [T.  M.j 

R0URE0P8IS.  A  name  proposed  by 
Plancbon  for  two  Malayan  siiecles  of 
Bmirea,  which  have  since  been  reunited 
with  the  latter  genus. 

ROUROU.  A  Mexican  fumlture-wood 
resembling  rosewood. 

ROUSSBA   (or  ROUSS^EA)   simplex  Is 
the  sole  representative  of  a  genus  of  doubt- 
ful afflnity,  lately  classed  with  Brexiacece. 
It  is  a  scandent  epiphytal  shrub  Inhabiting 
the  Mauritius,  with  opposite  oblong  leaves, 
and  axillary  flowers,  which  are  white  out- 
side and  purplish  within.    The  calyx*  is 
deeply  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  monopetalous  , 
flve-lobed  (or,  as  some  would  describe  it,  I 
having  Ave  petals  growing  together);  there  I 
are  Ave  stamens;  and  a  fleshy  flve-celled 
berry,  containing  numerous  seeds.    [B.  8.] 

ROUVET.    (Fr.)    OsyrisaJba. 
ROUVRE.    (Fr.)    Qwercwa  seasiUflora.  — 
DES  C0RR0YEUR8.    Rhus  Coriaria. 

ROWAN-TREE.  A  Scotch  name  for 
Pyrtts  Aucuparia. 

ROXBURGHIA,  ROXBUROHIACEiE. 
A  genus  of  monocotyledons  presenting  so 
many  curious  peculiarities  In  structure  as 
to  be  generally  admitted  as  a  distinct 
order,  the  Immediate  alSnlties  of  which 
are  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  It  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  species  from  India 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are 
all  tall  twiners,  with  broad  leaves,  mostly 
opposite,  and  marked  by  several  longitu- 
dinal ribs  having  transverse  veins  between 
them.  The  axillary  peduncles  bear  one  or 
very  few  green  flowers,  which  are  large 
and  handsome  but  very  fetid  ;  the  peri- 
anth has  four  divisions ;  there  are  four 
stamens,  and  the  ovary  and  fruit  consist 
uf  a  simple  carpel  opening  when  ripe  in 
two  valves,  numbers  all  very  unusual 
among  monocotyledons.  The  seeds  are 
long,  hanging  from  long  funicles,  covered 
towards  the  top  with  linear  pellucid  vesi- 
cles. The  thick  tuberous  roots,  after  a 
previous  preparation  with  lime-water,  are 
candied  with  sugar  and  taken  with  tea, 
but  are  said  to  be  Insipid. 

ROYENA.  A  Cape  genus  of  shrubs  or 
trees  referred  to  the  EbenacecBt  numbering 
about  twenty  species,  and  differing  from 
the  true  el)ony  {Diospyros),  as  well  as 
others  In  the  family,  in  the  flowers  being 
fertile  and  sterile  on  the  same  instead  of 
on  different  plants.  They  have  alternate 
simple  entire  smooth  or  downy  leaves, 
either  willow-like  spathulate  or  ovate  in 
form,  bearing  In  their  axils  one  to  three- 
stalked  white  or  yellow  flowers  not  unlike 


those  of  some  Androm^Ui.  These  hxn 
a  flve-lobed  calyx,  which  in  some  coDtinoes 
to  grow  after  the  flower  withers ;  a  fire- 
parted  bell-shaped  corolla  with  obtme 
lobes ;  ten  stamens,  two  opposite  each  e^ 
rolla-lobe;  and  a  hairy  two  to  ten-celled 
ovary  crowned  with  two  to  five  styles.  Tte 
fruits  are  globular  or  elliptical  berries 
about  the  size  of  damsons,  usually  with  five 
one-seeded  cells. 

B.  lucida  Is  a  pretty  white-flowered  bosh 
sometimes  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  Its 
ovate  leaves  are  at  first  slightly  downy, 
but  glossy  when  mature;  and  the  white 
flowers  are  stalked  and  solitary  In  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  wood  of  these  plants 
Is  of  a  like  nature  •  with  ebony ;  hot 
the  trees  do  not  grow  to  a  great  sixe.  It 
was  named  Royena  by  Linnaeus  after 
Adrlen  Van  Royen,  once  Professor  of  Bo- 
tany at  Leyden.  [A.  A.  BJ 

ROYLEA.  The  name  of  a  ^enus  be- 
longing to  the  LaMatcB,  distinguished  frnm 
Its  congeners  by  having  the  border  of  the 
calyx  in  Ave  equal  divisions,  and  the  lower 
lip  of  the  corolla  with  Its  middle  lobe 
entire.  The  only  species  is  R.  elegans^  a 
native  of  India,  an  erect  shrub  having  its 
branches  clothed  with  fine  down,  the 
leaves  hairy  ovate  or  subcordate,  and  the 
flowers  varying  In  colour  from  white  to 
pale  red.  The  genus  Is  named  In  hononr 
of  the  late  Dr.  Royle,  a  well-known  bota- 
nist, author  of  JlhtstratUma  of  the  Botany 
of  the  Bimalaya,  Ac.  [G.  D.] 

ROZELLE.     Eibiacus    Sabdariffa:    see 

ROSBLLB. 

RUAY.  Seeds  used  as  weights  In  India 
and  Burniah,  the  small  Ruay  being  those  of 
Abrus  precatoriue,  and  the  large  Ruay  those 
of  Adenanihera  pavonina. 

RUBAN  D'EAU.  (Fr.)  JSparganium  ra- 
mosum.  — ,  DE  BERGERE.  Digraphia 
arundinacea  picta.  — ,  GRAND.  Anmdo 
Dcnax.  — ,  PETIT.  Digraphia  anindinacea. 

RIJBANIER.    (Pr.)    Sparganium. 

RUBELLU8,  RUBENS,  RUBER,  RU- 
BE8CE^'S.    The  same  as  Red,  Reddish. 

RUB^OLE.    (Fr.)    Sherardia. 

RUBIACEiE.  Under  this  name  those 
botanists  who  think  that  each  whorl  of 
leaves  in  Oalium  and  Its  allies  should  be 
considered  as  two  opposite  leaves  and  two 
or  more  stipules,  unite  the  two  orders 
Oinchonacea  and  Oaliacea.  The  large  or- 
der thus  formed  would  comprise  all  mono- 
petalous plants  with  opposite  leaves,  in- 
terpetiolar  stipules,  stamens  Inserted  In 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  and  alternating 
with  its  lobes,  and  an  inferior  compound 
ovary. 

RUBIA.  One  of  the  genera  of  GaUaeea, 
so  named  from  the  Latin  ruber  red,  in 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  roots.  The 
species  are  perennial  herbs,  occasionally 
somewhat  shrubby  at  the  l)a8e,  and  rough 
with  stiff  hairs.  The  flowers  are  axillary 
or  terminal ;  the  limb  of  the  calyx  entire 
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or  scarcely  developed ;  the  corolla  rotate, 
flve-parted;  the  stamens  five,  partially 
protrudiufir  from  the  tul>e  of  the  corolla ; 
and  the  styles  two,  conUuent  at  the  base, 
tbe  stigmas  button-like.  Fruit  somewliat 
eriobular  juicy  two-lobed,  two  or  rarely 
one-celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single 
seed. 

The  dye  known  as  Madder  consists  of 
tlie  dried  roots  of  R.  tinctoruni.  In  the 
living  roots  the  colouring-matter  is  yel- 
low, but  this  becomes  red  on  drying.  The 
best  madder  is  imported  from  the  Levant, 
t>at  some  comes  from  Holland  and  France ; 
the  dye  is  much  used  in  the  latter  country 
under  the  name  of  Garance.  Some  of  the 
Indian  species  also  yield  a  red  dye. 

Madder  has  sometimes  been  stated  to  pos- 
Bess  medicinal  virtues;  these,  however, are 
BO  Blight  as  to  be  now  disregarded.  The 
"bones  of  young  animals  fed  on  madder 
become  tinged  vrith  a  red  colour,  and  phy- 


Rubla  tinctornm. 

Biologists  avail  themselves  of  this  fact  In 
their  researches  on  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  bones.  The  stem  and  teares  of  R. 
tinctornm  are  used  in  France  for  polishing 
metal-work,  for  which  purpose  their  stiff 
hairs  adapt  them.  The  leaves  and  herbage 
also  arc  used  as  fodder  for  animals. 

One  species,  R.  peregrina,  is  native  in  the 
South-west  of  England.  It  is  a  straggling 
herb,  trailing  over  bushes  by  means  of 
recurved  prickles  projecting  from  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  and  stem.  It  greatly 
resembles  the  species  of  Galium,  to  which 
genus  indeed  the  present  is  very  closely 
allied ;  but  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  fleshy  fruit,  destitute  of 
prickles  or  hairs,  and  by  the  five  not  four- 
parted  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RUBICUND.    Blushing;  rosy  red. 

RUBIGINOSE.  Brown-red ;  a  term 
usually  employed  to  denote  a  surface 
whose  peculiar  colour  is  owing  to  glandu- 
lar hairs. 

RUBOR,  EDO.    Redness  of  any  sort 


RUBSEN-CAKE.  An  oilcake  made  on 
the  Continent  from  the  seeds  of  BraeHea 
pntcox. 

RUBUS.  The  genus  of  the  Bramble, 
Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Dewberry,  and 
Cloudberry.  The  species  are  mostly  shrulta 
(rarely  herbs)  trailing  or  erect,  with  prick- 
ly stems,  pinnate  quinato  temate  «)r 
simply  lobed  leaves,  and  edible  fruit.  They 
belong  to  the  BosacecB,  among  which  they 
are  suflSclently  marked  by  the  form  of  their 
fruit.  The  plants  of  this  family,  growing 
In  all  situations  and  in  everj^  kind  of  soil, 
vary  greatly,  and  are  conse<iuently  most 
perplexing  to  the  boUnist ;  and  so  little  are 
authors  agreed  as  to  which  are  species 
and  which  varieties,  that  while  Hooker 
and  Amott  reckon  but  Ave  species,  Ba- 
bington  enumerates  thlrty-flve.  In  a 
popular  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion those  only  which  may  be  considered 
typical  species.  Of  R.  Jdcms  no  more  need 
be  said  than  that  it  is  the  original  of  the 
many  varieties  of  Raspberry,  and  in  its 
wild  state  differs  from  the  cultivated 
kinds  mainly  in  its  smaller  size.  R.  rham- 
ni/oUus  and  R.  cort/li/olius  furnish  the 
Blackberries  of  the  hedges,  in  which  the 
calyx  of  the  fruit  is  reflexed  ;  R.  frtiticoewt 
has  also  a  reflexed  calyx,  but  the  leaves 
are  hoary  beneath.  R.  cteaitu  furnishes 
Dewberries,  distinguished  by  the  large 
size  of  the  grains,  which  are  covered  with 
bloom  and  few  in  nuniber,  the  whole  being 
closely  clasped  by  the  calyx.  R.  aaxatilU, 
the  Roebuck-berry,  and  the  badge  of  the  ' 
M'Nabs,  is  an  herbaceous  species  found  in 
mountainous  places  in  the  North,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  temate  leaves,  and  fruit 
of  few  red  large  grains.  R.  Chamcevioriity 
the  Cloudberry,  and  badge  of  the  M'Far- 
lanes,  Is  also  herbaceous,  with  an  erect 
stem  six  to  eight  Inches  high,  lobed  leaves, 
and  a  single  flow^er  which  is  succeeded  by 
a  large  orange-red  fruit  of  an  agreeable 
flavour.  The  double-flowering  Rvbua  of 
gardens  is  a  variety  of  R.  fniticoaus.  B. 
laciniatiis,  of  which  the  native  country  is 
unknown,  is  a  rampant  species  with  deeply 
cut  leaves,  and  large  black  fruit,  which  are 
highly  ornamental  during  autumn.  R 
odoratiis,  the  American  Bramble,  is  an  erect 
unbranched  shrub,  with  large  flve-lobed 
leaves.and  rose-coloured  flowers.  R,octidenr 
talis,  the  Virginian  Raspberry,  has  pinnate 
and  temate  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  black 
fruit.  Other  species  are  grown  in  gardens, 
and  two  or  three  are  deemed  worthy  of  the 
conservatory.  Frencn  :  Ronce ;  German : 
Brombeeratrauch.  [C.A.J.] 

The  Raspberry,  R.  Ideetu,  is  a  deciduous 
shrub  with  perennial  creeping  roots,  bi- 
ennial stems,  which  are  round  villose  or 
prickly,  and  pinnate  leaves  which  become 
trifoliate  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoots.  The  stems  are  technically  termed 
caiiea.  The  Raspberry  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  most  countries  in  Europe. 
It  grows  wild  as  far  north  as  Lat.  70°, 
and  southward  it  appears  to  have  been 
abundant  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Lat.  39°  40'.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
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and  Lfnnaras  retained  the  classic  name  of 
Ida,  with  which  it  was  associated  by  Dlos- 
corides.  It  was  called  in  Greek  Batoa 
Idaia,  and  in  lAtin  Bubua  Idaa,  the  Bram- 
ble of  Mount  Ida.  The  generic  name  of 
Bubut  is  from  the  Celtic  rub,  red.  The 
fruit  is  called  in  German  Hindbeer  or 
Himbeer,  In  Dutch  Braamboos,  and  in  Da- 
nish HinddMr.  Qerarde  calls  it  BaspU  or 
Hindberry;  tn  Bcotland  the  plants  and 
fruits  are  called  Basps  very  generally, 
doubtless  from  the  roughness  of  the  stems; 
but  it  is  also  known  by  the  older  Saxon  or 
German  name  of  HintUteer  in  some  parts, 
and  that  is  used  by  the  Ettrlck  Shepherd : 

*TwM  onlr  to  hear  the  yorlins  ting. 
And  pu*  tne  erswflower  rouod  the  spring. 
The  icarlet  hep  and  the  hindberrie. 
And  the  nut  that  hmng  fine  the  huel  tre«. 
Nor  Klhnenie  waa  pure  at  pure  could  be. 

The  Raspberry  is  much  employed  by  cooks 
and  confectioners  in  various  ways,  and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs.  It 
has  a  peculiarly  rich  aroma,  and  In  this 
respect  none  of  the  many  rarieties  exceeds 
the  Red  Antwerp ;  some  others  are  larger, 
but  inversely  in  proportion  to  their  size 
they  are  deficient  In  aroma.  [R.  T.] 

It  is  well  known  that  the  barren  shoots 
of  most  of  our  British  Bubi,  from  being 
too  flexile  to  keep  upright,  bend  down> 
wards  even  from  the  hedges  and  thickets 
and  root  their  ends  in  the  soil,  thus  fol- 
lowing that  mode  of  increase  which  in 
the  strawberry  is  effected  by  the  scion. 
The  loop  thus  formed  was  formerly  an 
object  of  occasional  search,  being  reputed 
in  some  counties  (and  we  have  known  it 
so  in  Gloucestershire)  as  capable  of  curing 
hernia  or  rupture  when  used  aright,  to 
which  end  the  alBicted  child  is  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  arch- 
ing bramble.  The  origin  of  this  custom 
it  is  dlfflcult  to  make  out ;  but,  as  is  re- 
marked in  Notes  and  Queries,  the  passing 
of  children  through  holes  in  the  earth, 
rocks,  and  trees,  once  an  established  rite, 
is  still  practised  In  various  parts  of  Gom- 
wull.  Children  affected  with  hernia  are 
still  passed  through  a  slit  in  an  ash  sapling 
before  sunrise,  fasting ;  after  which  the 
slit  portions  are  bound  up,  and  as  they 
unite  so  the  malady  is  cured. 

It  would  appear  that  In  Cornwall  the 
bramble-cure  is  only  employed  for  boils, 
the  sufferer  being  either  dragged  or  made 
to  crawl  beneath  the  rooted  shoot. 

We  have  heard  of  cows  that  were  said 
to  be  mouse-crope,  or  to  have  been  walked 
over  by  a  shrew-mouse  (an  ancient  way  of 
accounting  for  paralysis),  being  dragged 
through  the  bramble-loop,  in  which  case, 
if  the  creature  could  wait  the  time  of  find- 
ing a  loop  large  enough  and  suffer  the  drag- 
ging process  at  the  end,  we  should  say  the 
case  would  not  be  so  hopeless  as  that  of 
our  friend's  fat  pig,  who,  when  she  was 
ailing,  '  had  a  mind  to  kill  her  to  make 
sure  on  her.'  [J,  B.] 

RUBY-WOOD.  The  Red  Sanders  wood 
of  commerce,  produced  by  Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 


RUCKERIA.  A  genus  of  stemless  Cape 
herbs  belonging  to  the  thistle  sroap  of 
the  Composite, and  somewbiu  ixitermediat* 
in  character  between  Othonna  and  Eurgopft 
differing  from  the  former  in  the  iwppia 
being  alike  in  the  ray  and  disk-florets,  and 
from  the  latter  in  the  sterile  dlsk-florete 
having  undivided  stigmas.  The  leaves,  [ 
which  arise  from  the  somewhat  woody  collar 
of  the  plant,  are  plnnately-parted  with  li- 
near segments,  and  the  rayed  flower-bead  is 
single  on  the  apex  of  a  naked  flower-stalk. 
B.  tagetoides  takes  Its  name  from  its  out- . 
ward  resemblance  to  some  Frencb  roari-} 
golds.  The  cup-shaped  involucre  consists 
of  a  single  series  of  oblong  pointed  scales ; 
the  strap-shaped  ray-florets  are  fertile: 
the  disk-florets  tubular  and  sterile  Crarely 
perfect) ;  and  the  woolly  pappus  consists 
of  many  series  of  loosely-bearded  white 
hairs.  The  three  known  species  a  e  rather 
showy  plants.  CA.  A.  B.} 

RUDBEGKIA.  A  well-known  North 
American  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  lie- 
longing  to  the  Composite,  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  Heliaruhus,  from  which  they  may 
be  recognised  by  the  cone-shaped  instead 
of  flat  receptacle  on  which  the  florets  are 
seated ;  and  from  other  of  their  allies  by 
their  four-sided  achenes,  which  are  either 
naked  or  furnished  with  a  minute  crown- 
shaped  pappus,  and  embraced  by  the  boat- 
shaped  chaffy  scales  of  the  receptacle. 
From  among  the  fifteen  known  species, 
at  least  seven  have  been  cultivated  in 
gardens.  B.  Ia4riniata,  very  common  in 
herbaceous  borders,  is  a  smooth  branching 
plant  four  to  elglit  feet  high,  the  lower 
leaves  plnnately  parted,  while  those  of  the 
stem«re  three  or  five-parted,  with  ovate 
or  lance-shaped  toothed  segments.  The 
yellow-rayed  flower-heads  have  drooping 
rays,  neutral,  and  in  a  single  series ;  and 
the  tubular  and  perfect  disk-florets  are 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  R.  hirta  is 
clothed  throughout  with  rough  hairs,  the 
stems  slightly  branched,  one  to  three  feet 
high,  the  lower  leaves  spathulate  three- 
nerved,  and  the  upper  ones  ovate  or  lance- 
shaped  and  sessile,  while  the  handsome 
flower-heads  with  bright-yellow  rays  and  a 
dark-purple  disk  arc  borne  on  the  naked 
summits  of  the  branches.  Both  are  Cana- 
dian as  well  as  United  States  plants.  The 
species  are  desirable  and  suitable  for 
planting  in  flower-borders.  Llnnser.s  named 
the  genus  after  the  Professors  Rudbeck, 
father  and  son,  who  were  his  predecessors 
at  Upsal.  [A.  A.  BJ 

RUDDES.  Calendula  offlcinalia;  also 
Chrysanthemum  segetum. 

RUDERALIS.  Growing  among  rubbish, 
or  in  waste  places. 

RUDGEA.  A  genus  of  Cinclumacea:,  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Gui- 
ana, with  greyish  hairy  branches,  large 
fringed  deciduous  stipules,  and  flowers  in 
denHe  terminal  panicles.  The  limb  of  the 
calyx  is  divided  into  Ave  sharp  segments ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an  elongated 
tube,  and  a  limb  divided  Into  five  narrow 
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segrments  abruptly  bent  downwards  ;  Bta- 
inens  five,  included  within  the  corolla; 
style  simple;  stigma  divided  into  two 
plates.  Fruit  succulent,  two-celled,  two- 
seeded.  The  flowers  become  black  as  they 
dry.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RUDIHBNTART.  In  an  Incomplete  con- 
dition. 

RUDOLPHIA.    Three  extremely  hand- 
some scarlet-flowered  woody  leguminous 
climbers,  found  in  Mexico  and  San  Domin- 
go, form  this  genus,  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  Erythrina,  though  readily  distinguished 
by  the  simple  instead  of  trifoliate  leaves. 
as  well  as  by  the  calyx,  which  Is  tubular, 
and  rather  deeply  divided  into  four  teeth,  I 
the  upper  and  lower  longer  than  the  lateral 
ones.    The  glossy  entire  leaves  are  some-  i 
-what  hear^shaped  in  form ;  and  the  hand-  i 
some  flowers— remarkable  for  their  narrow 
pointed  standard  nearly  an  Inch  in  length- 
are  arranged  in  axillary  stalked  racemes,  I 
which  are  sometimes  more  than  afoot  long.  , 
The  pods  are  compressed  and  many-seeded.  | 
None  of  the  species  are  as  yet  known  in 
gardens.  [A.  A.  B.]     J 

RUB.  Buta.  — ,  COMMON.  Buta  gra- 
veolens.  — ,  PEN.  Thalictrum  flavutn.  — , 
GOAra  OalegaojUlcinalis.  —.MEADOW. 
Thalictrum  flavum.  — ,  SYRIAN.  Pega^ 
mint  Harmalcu  — ,  WALL.  Aaplenium 
Buta  muraria. 

RUE.  (Fr.)  Buta.  -  DE  CHfiVRE. 
Galega  oJUcinalis.  —  DE  MURAILLE. 
Aspleninm  Buta  mararia.  —  DES  CHIENS. 
Scrophularia  canina.  —  DES  JARDINS. 
Buta  ffraveoUns.  —DES  FR^  Thalictrum 
fiavum. 

RUELLIA.  A  large  genus  of  Acamthor 
CMEt  consisting  of  pilose  herbs,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  They  have 
opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary  and 
terminal  spikes,  with  leafy  bracts.  The 
calyx  is  five-parted :  the  corolla  somewhat 
campauulate,  with  a  limb  composed  of  five 
equal  spreading  segments ;  the  four  didy- 
namous  stamens  are  included ;  the  style 
Is  simple,  with  a  subulate  stigma ;  and  the 
capsule  is  two-celled,  with  six  to  eight 
seeds.  Some  species  are  cultivated  because 
of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.      [W.  C] 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  used  in 
the  East  in  Che  preparation  of  a  blue  colour- 
ing-matter of  the  nature  of  indigo,  but  no 
precise  information  exists  as  to  the  parti- 
cular species  thus  employed.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  a  Chinese  plant,  tem- 
porarily named  B.  indigotica  by  Mr.  For- 
tune. This  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  NIngpo  and  other  parts 
of  the  province  of  Cheklang,  and  the  indigo 
prepared  from  It  Is  largely  used  by  the 
country-people  for  dyeing  their  blue  cloth. 
The  pigment  Is  prepared  from  the  entire 
plant  by  a  process  somewhat  resembling 
that  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
common  indigo.  The  plant  forms  a  bush 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  Is  cut 
down  before  the  flowers  appear.  Large 
quantities  of  It  are  thrown  into  a  circular 


tank  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
feet  in  depth,  covered  with  water,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  about  Ave  days,  when 
they  become  partially  decomposed,  and  are 
removed  by  means  of  large  flat-headed 
brooms  made  of  bamboo  twigs.  The  water 
is  then  well  stirred  with  the  brooms,  and 
kept  in  a  rapid  circular  motion  for  some 
time,  and  about  forty  pounds  of  lime  tho- 
roughly mixed  with  it,  after  which  it  is 
beaten  with  bamboo  rakes  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  the  supernatant 
liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  the  thick  paste  of 
blue  colouring-matter  parked  in  baskets 
and  exposed  for  sale— It  being  used  for  dye- 
ing while  in  a  wet  state.  The  Chinese 
name  Tlen-ching  is  given  to  both  the  in- 
digo of  this  plant,  and  to  that  of  IsatU  inr 
digotiea.  In  Assam  a  species  of  BueUia 
called  Room  or  Roum,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Chinese,  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  others  in  Pegu,  Bur- 
mah,  and  Singapore.  [A.  S.] 

RUEW0RT8.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
BtUacecB. 

RUFESCENS,  RUFUS.  Pale  red,  mixed 
with  brown. 

RUGA.  A  wrinkle  :  hence  rugose^  co- 
vered with  wrinkled  lines,  the  spaces  be- 
tween which  are  convex ;  as  the  leaves  of 
garden  sage. 

RUIZIA.  The  name  given  to  a  few  shrubs 
of  the  SterculiaceoB  found  in  the  Island  of 
Bourbon,  and  closely  related  to  Dombeya 
or  Aatrapiea,  but  differing  in  all  the  twenty 
stamens  of  the  flowers  being  anther-bear- 
ing, as  well  as  in  their  ten-celled  ovary. 
The  four  species  are  named  respectively 
palmatOt  lobata,  cordata,  and  dissecta,  from 
their  palmate  or  maple-like,  lobed  heart- 
shaped  or  dissected  leaves,  which  are  stalk- 
ed alternate  and  downy  underneath.  The 
white  or  rosy  flowers,  somewhat  like  minia- 
ture mallows,  are  disposed  in  axillary 
stalked  cymes,  each  flower  having  a  flve- 
parted  calyx  with  two  bracts  at  Its  base ; 
five  oblong  clawed  petals ;  twenty  stamens; 
and  a  ten-celled  ovary  crowned  with  ten 
short  styles.  The  fruits  are  ten- celled 
globular  capsules  with  two  seeds  in  each 
cell.  The  name  of  Dr.  Hlppolite  Ruiz,  an 
eminent  Spanish  botanist  and  traveller  In 
Peru  and  Chili,  Is  perpetuated  in  this  ge- 
nus. [A.  A.  B.J 

RULINGIA.  Under  this  name  are  asso- 
ciated about  a  dozen  species  of  Australian 
plants  belonging  to  the  Byttneriacece,  and 
closely  related  to  Byttneria  Itself,  but 
readily  recognised  by  the  absence  of  the 
strap-like  appendage  seen  on  the  back  of 
the  petals  in  that  genus.  They  are  small 
erect  branching  bushes,  the  stems  and 
especially  the  leaves  more  or  less  clothed 
with  soft  starry  hairs,  like  those  seen  on 
ThomaMa  and  Lasiopetalum,  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  axillary 
or  terminal  cymes.  They  have  a  flve-parted 
calyx  with  triangular  segments ;  flvepetals, 
concave  at  the  base.wlth  the  sides  incurved 
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8o  as  to  form  a  little  bag,  and  strap-shaped 
upwards;  ten  stamens  slightly  united  at 
the  hase  into  a  ring,  the  alternate  ones 
only  1>earing  anthers;  and  a  flve-celled 
ovary  crowned  with  Ave  morenr  less  united 

I  styles.  The  fruits  are  smooth  or  rough 
flve-celled  capsules  the  size  of  peas,  with 
one  seed  in  each  cell.  R.  DrummotidiU  a 
Swan  River  species,  from  the  lobing  of  Its 
leaves  together  wltlj  its  habit  resembling 
that  of  Achillea,  h.is  been  called  achilleop- 

\  tia.  R.  althfpifnlia  is  in  cultivation,  so  also 
are  B.  eorylifoUa  and  a  few  others,  but  none 
are  remarlcatile  for  their  beauty.  The 
white  starry  flowers  do  not  exceed  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RUHBEH.    A  Malayan  name  for  Pierar- 
dia  diUcia. 

RUMBIYA.    A  Malayan  name  for  the 
Sago  Palm. 

RUMEX.  The  Dock  and  Sorrel  genus— 
a  large  and  widely  distributed  group  of 
Polygonacecr,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are 
herbs,  more  rarely  undershrubs,  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  sheathing  stipules  (ochrea),  ' 
and  vertlcillate  racemose  flowers  arranged 
In  a  paniculate  manner.  These  have  a 
six-!eaved  perianth— the  three  outer  leaves 
cohering  at  the  base  and  herbaceous,  the 
three  Inner  larger,  somewhat  coloured,  in- 1 
creasing  much  in  size  after  flowering,  ' 
when  they  often  display  a  central  tubercle; 
stamens  six  :  styles  three,  with  pencil-like 
stigmas ;  nut  three-edged,  enclosed  in  the 
three  Inner  connlvent  enlarged  leaves  of 
the  perianth.  Many  of  the  species. are 
troublesome  weeds.  Some  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  llliubarb-root,  and 
others  are  cultivated  for  their  pleasant  ' 
acid  foliage.  I 

There  are  a  good  many  British  species  ' 
belonging  to  this  genus,  which  may  l>e 
divided  into  three  sections  or  subgenera:— 

LapaJthum;  the  Dock.  In  this  the 
flowers  are  usually  perfect,  very  rarely 
diOBCious,  the  Inner  perianth-leaves  usu- 
ally tnbercled ;  styles  free,  with  multlfld 
stigmas.  They  are  insipid  herbs,  with 
pinnate-veined  leaves,  and  many-flowered 
whorls ;  flowers  In  two  three  or  five  rows 
in  each  whorl ;  pedicels  articulated  at  the 
base.  The  British  species  are  R.  maritimua, 
palustris,  pulcher,  obtuai/oUtu,  canglome- 
ratua,  aanguineua,  pratenaia,  criapus,  aqua- 
ticua,  Eydrolapathum,  and  alpirms.  This 
latter  species  is  doubtless  an  introduced  i 
plant,  but  Is  well  naturalised  in  the  mid- 1 
counties  of  Scotland,  where  It  is  known 
as  Monk's  Rhubarb. 

Acetoaa :  the  Sorrel.  In  this  group  the 
flowers  are  often  dioecious  or  polygamously  > 
monoecious ;  perianth-segments  without 
tubercles  ;  styles  adhering  to  the  angles 
of  the  ovary,  with  multlfld  stigmas.  They 
are  acid  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  usually 
hastate  or  sagittate  leaves,  and  few-flower- 
ed whorls,  the  flowers  in  one  or  two  rows 
In  each  whorl ;  pedicels  articulated  at  the 
base  in  most  of  the  species.  Only  two 
species  of  this  section  occur  In  Britain,  R. 


Aeetoaa  tmAAettoaeOa  ;  but  it  inclndee  also 
the  French  Sorrel,  R.  aeutatua,  which  has 
polygamously  monoecious  flowers,  and  has  , 
escaped  from  cultivation  In  a  few  places,    j 

Rumaatrunit  the  third  group,  contains  I 
no  British  siiecies.  It  occurs  in  Abjesinia 
and  Arabia,  and  comprises  insipid  under- 
shrubs with  palmately-velned  leaves*  and 
few-flowered  whorls,  having  the  pedicels 
artkulated  at  the  middle.  The  flowers 
are  usually  perfect,  rarely  monoecious  ;  the 
styles  adhere  to  the  angles  of  the  ovary 
as  In  £.  Acetoaa,  but  the  stigmas  are  not 
many-clcft.  [J.  T.  S.] 

R.  obttiai/oliua,  the  Common  Dock,  and 
several  others  are  well-known  as    being  i 
among  the  greatest  pests  to  agrlcaltttrists. 
A  few  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sup- 1 
posed  medicinal  properties  of  their  roots,  > 
and  some  as  potherbs,  the  acidity  in  their 
leaves  rendering  them  both  wholesome  and 
agreeable  for  such  purposes. 

The  Common  Sorrel,  R.  Acetoaa,  is  a 
perennial,  and  is  generally  found  in  pas- 
tures where  the  soil  Is  Inclined  to  be  irony. 
Formerly  this  plant  was  cultivated  In  ' 
gardens  for  its  leaves,  which  were  used  as 
spinach  or  in  salads,  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  held  in  great  repute. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  French  Sor- 
rel.wlth  large  succulent  leaves,  it  grradually 
lost  Its  position  as  a  salad  and  potherb,  and 
for  many  years  It  has  been  entirely  dis- 
carded from  cultivation. 

The  Buckler-shaped  or  French  Sorrel, 
R.  acutaiiia.  Is  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  Is  stated  to  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country  In  1596. 
The  leaves  are  blunt,  somewhat  balbert- 
shaped,  glaucous  smooth  soft  and  fleshy. 
The  stems  are  Inclined  to  spread,  but  rise 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
bear  numerous  greenish-white  flowers  dis- 
posed in  terminal  clustered  panicles.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
those  of  R.  Acetoaa,  and  are  considered 
preferable  on  account  of  being  more  suc- 
culent, with  rather  less  acidity. 

The  Sorrels  are  considered  of  great  im-  I 
portance  In  French  cookery,  and  are  both  I 
agreeable  to  eat  and  very  wholesome,  al- 
though but  little  valued  In  this  country,  ex- 
cept at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  tables. 
On  the  Continent  sorrel  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated, and  in  the  vegetable  markets  of 
Paris  It  Is  nearly  as  abundant  during  the 
season  as  peas  are  in  those  of  London. 
It  abounds  in  oxalic  acid,  and  Is  regurded 
as  a  powerful  antiscorbutic  The  French 
have  several  varieties.  [W.  B.  R] 

RUMFORDIA.  The  only  species  of  this 
genus,  R.  flnribxmda.  Is  a  handsome  oppo- 
site-leaved Mexican  bush  of  ttie  CompoaiUa, 
related  to  the  North  American  Haiapaia, 
and  differing  chiefly  In  habit.  The  whole 
plant  is  smooth,  and  the  erect  stems,  fur- 
nished with  ample  glossy  leaves,  terminate 
In  a  panicle  of  very  numerous  brlgh^yel• 
low  flower-heads  each  about  an  Inch  across, 
and  Interspersed  with  oblong  bracts.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  narrowed  to  the  base, 
shortly  pointed,  and  three-nerved.   Eacb 
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liead  is  stalked,  and  has  an  involucre  of 
fifteen  scales— the  five  outer  leafy,  tbe 
ten  inner  much  smaller,  pointed,  and  em- 
l)racing  by  their  bases  the  corresponding 
achenes  of  the  strap-shaped  ray-florets, 
-which  bear  pistils  only;  while  the  central 
tubular  florets  are  perfect,  and  have  their 
achenes  embraced  by  chaffy  scales  sorae- 
-what  like  those  of  the  ray.         [A.  A.  B.] 

RUMINATED.  Pierced  by  Irregular  pas- 
sa&res,  filled  with  colouring  matter  or  mi- 
nute dead  cell-membranes,  as  the  albumen 
of  nutmeg. 

RTTMOHRA.    Polystichum. 

RUMPHIA.  The  name  applied  to  a  tree, 
native  of  Malabar,  and  considered  to  con- 
stitute a  distinct  genus  of  AnacardiaceoB. 
The  leaves  are  simple,  and  the  flowers  in 
terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  is  three-cleft, 
tubular ;  there  are  three  petals  and  as 
many  stamens ;  the  ovary  is  solitary,  and 
the  fruit  Is  fleshy,  top-shaped,  marked  with 
three  furrows,  and  containing  a  three- 
celled  three-seeded  stone.  The  generic 
name  celebrates  a  botanist  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, known  particularly  by  his  work  on 
the  Botany  of  Amboyna.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RUNCH.    Baphanua  Baphanistrum. 

RUNCINATB.  Curved  In  a  direction 
from  the  apex  to  the  base  ;  as  the  leaf  of 
Leontodon  Taraxacum. 

RrNCINATO-LACINIATB.  Both  run- 
cinate  and  laclniate. 

RUNNER.  A  prostrate  slender  stem 
rooting  at  its  extremity,  as  In  the  straw- 
berry. 

RUFESTRia  Growing  on  rocks,  or  In 
rocky  places. 

RUPICOLA.    Inhabiting  rocks. 

RUPPIA.  A  submersed  aquatic  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Naiadacece,  and  distin- 
Sul^ed  from  Potamogeton  by  having  the 
four  one-seeded  capsules  on  long  stalks. 
B.  maritima,  the  only  species,  is  an  un- 
attractive plant  with  the  habit  of  the 
smaller  pondweeds,  remarkable  only  for 
the  peculiarity  of  the  stalk  or  spadix  which 
bears  the  seed-vessels.  This  in  its  early 
stage  is  included  withlnsheathingbracteas, 
but  as  the  flowers  approach  maturity,  their 
stalks  become  spiral  and  lengthen  five  or 
six  Inches,  thus  raising  the  flowers  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  plant  is  very 
widely  diffused,  being  found  in  Britain 
and  America,  and  also  In  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, and  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  India 
and  Ceylon,  constantly  preserving  the  same 
appearance.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BU  PRECHTI  A.  A  genus  of  Polygonacece. 
Inhabiting  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and 
Guiana,  distinguished  from  the  closely  ' 
allied  genus  TriplarU  by  having  the  fruit 
pyramidal  with  three  furrows,  and  the  I 
nucleus  three-lobed,  runcinate.  [J.  T.  S.]     , 

RUPTILE.    Bursting  Irregularly,  not  in  i 

the  line  of  union  of  parts  In  cohesion.  | 

j      RUPTINEBVIS,  RUPTIKERVIUS. 


When  a  straight-ribbed  leaf  has  Its  ribs 
interrupted  or  swollen  at  intervals. 

RUPTUREWORT.  Hemiaria  glabra; 
also  AltemarUhera  polygmundes. 

RUPTURING.  An  irregular  not  definite 
mode  of  bursting. 

RU8CU8.  Evergreen  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Asparagece  of  liliaceous  plants. 
Its  characters  are :— Root  not  bulbous ; 
flowers  six-parted,  persistent.  Imperfect; 
stamens  connected  at  the  base  and  form- 
ing a  nectary ;  fruit  a  berry.  R.  aculeatuB, 
the  Butcher's  Broom  or  Knee-Holly,  is  a 
singular  plant,  growing  wild  mostly  in  the 
South  and  West  of  England,but frequently 
planted  in  shrubberies.  The  stems,  which 
are  green  erect  rigid  and  branched  above, 
grow  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  and 
bear  numerous  small  coriaceous  leaves, 
each  terminating  in  a  single  spine.  The 
flowers  are  small  greenish-white,  and  soli- 
tary on  the  disk  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  berry 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  and  of 
a  brilliant  scarlet  colour.  The  young 
shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  like  those  of 
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asparagus,  and  the  mature  plants  made 
into  brooms.  B.  racemosus  or  Alexandrinm 
is  a  favourite  evergreen  shrub  with  thick 
unarmed  leaves  and  terminal  racemes  of 
small  flowers.    R.  androgynns,  a  native  of 
the  Canaries,  bears  its  flowers  along  the 
edges  of  the  leaves.    In  B.  Uypophylhm, 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  they  are  borne  i 
beneath  the  leaves ;  and  in  B.Hypogloasum,  | 
also  from  the  South  of  Europe,  on  the  u;t-  i 
per  side  under  a  leaflet.    French :   Fragm  ; 
piguatU ;  German  :  Mati^dorn.     [C.  A.  J.] 

RUSH,  POLISHING,  or  DUTCH  RUSH-  | 
ES.  The  commercial  name  of  EquUctum  , 
hyemaJe,  which  is  imported  principally  ; 
from  Holland,  as  a  material  for  pollshiuR 
wood,  ivory,  and  brass.  In  consequence  of  j 
the  large  quantity  of  sllex  it  contains  In 
it!«  tissues,  which  is  so  abundant  that  the  , 
form  may  be  retained  when  the  plant  is  , 
burnt.  The  greater  number  of  the  particles. 
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according  to  Brewster,  form  simplestraight 
hues ;  but  the  rest  are  grouped  Into  oval 
forms,  connected  together  like  the  pearls 
of  a  necklace  bj  a  chain  of  particles  form- 
ing a  sort  of  curvilinear  quadrangle,  these 
rows  of  oval  combinations  being  arranged 
In  pairs.  In  the  straw  and  chafl  of  wheat, 
&c.,  which  Is  also  good  when  burnt  for 
polishing,  he  noticed  analogous  pheno- 
mena, but  the  particles  were  arranged  in  a 
different  manner,  and  displayed  flgnrea  of 
singular  beauty.  [M.  J.  BO 

RUSH.  Juneus.  —.BALD.  Psiloearya. 
-,  BOG.  Schoenus.  —,  BULL.  Scirpu» 
lacustrU.  — .CLUR  Sdrpus.  —.DUTCH. 
Equi»etum  hyemale.  — ,  FLOWERING. 
Biitomua  umbeOatua.  — ,  HA  REST  AIL. 
Eriophorum vaginatum.  —.HORNED.  Co- 
raiosehanus.  — ,  MOSS.  Junciu  squarromu. 
—.NUT.  Scleria.  -.  PAPER.  Papyrus  anti- 
quorum.  — ,  SCOURING.  Equisetiim  hye- 
male. — ,  SPIKE.  Eleucharis.  — ,  TWIG. 
Cladiunu    — ,  WOOD.    Luzula. 

RUSOT.  A  watery  medicinal  extract 
prepared  In  India  from  the  sliced  roots 
stem  and  branches  of  Berberia  Lycium, 
and  B.  aristata. 

RUSSELIA.  A  genus  of  ScrophulartaeeeBf 
containing  several  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  Mexico  and  the  Antilles.  They  have 
angular  branches,  with  entire  opposite  ter- 
nate  or  whorled  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers 
In  axillary  corymbs.  The  calyx  Is  flve- 
parted;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  dilated 
upwards,  and  the  limb  two-lipped ;  the  four 
stamens  are  Included,  the  anthers  com- 
posed of  two  divaricate  cells ;  the  style  is 
simple ;  the  stigma  obtuse ;  and  the  globu- 
lar capsule  has  an  attenuated  beak,  is  two- 
celled,  each  of  the  cells  containing  several 
small  seeds.  [W.  C] 

RUSSIAN  MATS.  An  article  of  com- 
merce manufactured  from  the  inner  bark 
of  Tilia. 

RITS3ULA.  Agenusofgill-bearlngPttnfrt 
distinguished  principally  from  Lactarius 
by  the  absence  of  milk.  The  species  are 
numerous,  but  so  variable  in  form  and 
colour— which  exhibits  the  brightest  scar- 
let, pink,  white,  yellow,  livid,  &c..  In  one 
and  the  same  species— that  they  are  often 
very  dlflicult  to  distinguish,  though  when 
once  ascertained  they  are  easy  of  recogni- 
tion, even  under  considerable  disguise. 
The  gills  are  either  white  or  of  an  apricot- 
yellow,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
spores.  Most  of  them  are  more  or  less  de- 
pressed in  age.  The  gills  are  mostly  brittle 
and  entire,  with  a  peculiar  character  of 
their  own,  which,  without  Inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  at  once 
indicates  the  genus.  Some  are  extremely 
acrid,  while  others  are  mild  and  esculent. 
They  are  much  esteemed  on  the  Continent, 
though  seldom  used  in  England.  Mrs.  Hus- 
sey,  however,  was  a  great  advocate  for 
them,  and  speaks  of  one  species  as  giving 
a  daily  and  welcome  supply  to  an  Invalid 
who  could  neither  relish  nor  digest  any 
other  food.  [M.  J.  B.] 


RUST.  The  common  name  of  3Vidko> 
Ixuis  Rubigo  vera,  a  parasitic  fungus  of  the 
natural  order  PttcctnuH.  which,  with  one 
or  two  other  closely  allied  species  con- 
founded with  it  by  the  farmer,  preys  upon 
the  leaves,  glumes,  stalks,  &c.  of  cereala. 
They  have  been  supposed  to  be  mere  con* 
ditlons  of  Puceinia  graminia,  bnt  this  is 
not  fully  borne  out  by  closer  inquiry.  Rust 
does  not  appear  to  be  injurious  to  com  so 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  flagrgy  leaves^ 
as  it  seldom  grows  except  when  they  are 
over-luxuriant,  but  it  is  a  formidable  ad- 
versary when  it  attacks  the  chafl  or  seed ; 
and  the  more  so  because  it  is  impossible 
to  suggest  any  remedy.  Every  protospore 
is  shed  long  before  the  grain  Is  reaped,  and 
therefore  steeping  the  seed  Is  useless.  The 
application  of  any  dressing  to  tbe  soil  is 
almost  like  breaking  a  butterfly  upon  a 
wheel.  White  wheat  Is  more  subject  to 
have  the  chafl  affected  than  red  ;  indeed, 
some  varieties  are  scarcely  ever  entirely 
free  from  the  parasite.  CM.  J.  BJ 

RUSTY.    The  same  as  Ferruginous. 

RUTABAGA.  The  Swedish  Turnip,  Bra^ 
aiea  campeatria  rutabaga. 

B.VTACEM  {Ruta,  Dioameea,  FraxineUea, 
RuetDorta).    A  large  order  of  polypetaloos 
dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  rarely  herbs,  always  more  or  less  marked 
with  glandular  dots,  especially  on  the  fo- 
liage, and  often  strongly  scented.     The 
leaves  are  frequently  opposite,  simple  or  I 
more  generally  compound,  entire  or  rarely  I 
toothed,  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  ; 
usually  hermaphrodite  and  regular,  some- 
times showy  and  often  sweet-scented ;  the  i 
sepals  and  petals  are  flve  each.with  thesame  ' 
or  double  the  number  of  stamens  Inserted 
on  a  hypogynous  or  somewhat  perigynons 
disk ;  and  the  ovary  has  four  or  flve  cells, 
with  two  or  rarely  one  ascending  ovule  in 
each.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  or  berry,  rarely 
a  drupe ;  and  the  seeds,  whether  with  or 
without  albumen,  have  always  a  large  em- 
I  bryo.    All  the  above  characters  are,  how- 
!  ever,  liable  to  exceptions,  and  there  is 
little  beyond  the  glandular  dots  of  the  j 
foliage  to  separate  the  order  on  the  one 
hand  from  Simaritbacea,  and  on  the  other 
from    Buraeraeea.     In    its    geographical 
range,  the  order  extends  over  the  tropical,  ; 
subtropical,  and  temperate  regions  of  tbe 
whole  globe;  it  is,  however,  scarce  in  tro- 
pical Africa,  and  disappears  entirely  in  I 
cold  climates  and  at  great  elevations. 

Taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  tbe 
order  is  now  divided  into  seven  tribes, 
several  of  which,  and  not  always  those 
which  are  most  distinct  in  character,  are 
often  considered  as  separate  orders.  They 
hre—CuapariecB :  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, comprising  nine  genera  of  which  tbe 
most  important  are  Almeideat  GalipeOt  7f> 
corea,  and  Monnieria.  RxUece  :  dispersed 
chiefly  over  the  tefnperate  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  with  six  genera, 
Including  Ruta^  Peganunit  and  Dictamnus, 
Dioamea:  eleven  genera  all  South  Afri- 
can, chiefly  Dioama  and  small  genera  sep*- 
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rated  from  It.  Boroniece :  eighteen  genera, 
all  Australian,  including  Zieria^  Boronia, 
I*hebaliumt  Crowea,  Correal  &c  Xavthoxy- 
lecB  :  dispersed  over  the  tropical  regions  of 
l>oth  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  seven- 
teen genera,  including  Melicope,  Evodia, 
dioisya,  Xanthoxylon,  Eaenbeckia,  &c.  Tod- 
daliecB :  chiefly  tropical  In  both  the  New 
and  the  Old  World,  comprising  nine  genera, 
of  wLlch  the  principal  are  Toddalia,  Hortia, 
Acronychia,  and  Shimmia.  AurantiBce :  also 
tropical,  but  almost  limited  to  Asia,  thir- 
teen genera,  Including  CIi/coAmts,  Limonia, 
Murraya,  Clauaena,  Atalantia,  Citrus,  &c. 
The  five  first  of  the  above  tribes  have  their 
ovary  usually  lobed,  and  their  fruit  capsu- 
lar or  dividing  into  cocci ;  whilst  Todda- 
liecB  and  Aiirantiece  differ  in  their  undivided 
and  indehlscent  fruit,  usually  a  berry  or 
rarely  a  drupe.  The  Aurantiece  have  until 
lately  been  almost  universally  admitted  as 
a  distinct  order :  see  Aubaxtiage^  and 
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RUTA.  This  genus  gives  Its  name  to 
the  order  Buiaceoi.  The  species  are  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  temperate 
regrlons  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The 
leaves  are  beset  with  small  glands,  con- 
taining a  powerfully  smelling  oil ;  they  are 
pinnate  or  much-divided.  The  fiowers  are 
yellowish  or  greenish,  and  arranged  in  ter- 
minal corymbs  or  racemes.  The  calyx  has 
four  persistent  sepals ;  the  petals  are  four, 
concave;  stamens  eight;  ovary  four-lobed, 
on  a  short  thick  disk-like  stalk,  at  the 
base  of  which  is  a  ring  of  eight  glandular 
pores;  style  one;  fruit  capsular,  four- 
celled,  with  six  to  eight  seeds  in  each  cell. 
The  Common  Rue,  ^B.  graveolens,  a  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  this  country.  It  is  a  somewhat 
shrubby  plant,  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
pinnately  divided  bluish-green  leaves,  and 
yellowish  fiowers  disposed  In  corymbs.  The 
first  flower  that  opens  has  usually  ten  sta- 
mens, the  others  eight  only.  These  sta- 
mens are  of  unequal  length ;  each  is  bent 
inwards  in  its  turn  to  touch  the  pistil, 
and  after  the  pollen  has  been  shed  it  bends 
hack  again.  The  powerful  fetid  odour  and 
acrid  taste  of  this  plant  depends  on  the 
presence  of  a  volatile  oil. 

Rue  is  used  medicinally  as  a  stimulant 
and  narcotic  in  fiatulent  colic,  hysteria, 
&c.  Its  active  properties  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  its  much  more  general  use,  but 
practitioners  have  been  perhaps  deterred 
from  employing  it,  by  the  symptoms  of 
acrldo-narcotic  poisoning  induced  by  an 
overdose.  Locally  applied,  Rue  is  a  power- 
ful irritant.  One  species  indeed,  B.  mon- 
tana,  is  said  to  be  so  powerful  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  handle  the  plant,  even  when 
the  hands  are  protected  by  gloves.  Rue 
was  employed  medicinally  by  the  ancients; 
for  ages  it  was  considered  potent  to  ward 
off  contagion,  and  it  is  still  employed  to 
keep  off  noxious  insects.  Rue  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  French  perfume, 
entitled  Vinegar  of  the  Four  Thieves.  The 
Italians  are  stated  to  eat  the  leaves  in 
salads.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  Rue  as  Herb 


of  Grace.  Several  species  besides  those 
mentioned  in  this  notice  are  cultivated  In 
gurdens  In  this  country.  The  name  Bvia 
is  from  the  Greek  ruo,  to  preserve,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  effects  of  the  plant  on  the 
health.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BUTILANS,  RUTILUS.  Reddish,  with 
a  metallic  lustre ;  also  brick-red. 

RUTOSMA.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  a  herbaceous  plant,  B.  texana,  growing 
in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  &c,  and  consti- 
tuting a  genus  of  BtUa4X€B.  It  Is  a  low- 
growing  plant,  sending  up  many  stems 
from  a  thick  root,  having  linear  entire 
strong-scented  leaves,  and  fiowers  whose 
structure  differs  from  that  of  BtUa  and 
other  adjacent  genera  in  the  petals  being 
comparatively  fiat,  and  in  having  an  elght- 
lobed  disk  without  pores,  a  two-celled 
ovary,  and  rough  seeds.     ,      [M.  T.  M.] 

RUTTON-ROOT.  An  Indian  dye-root, 
Maharanga  Emodi. 

RUTTTA.  A  genus  of  Acatithaceat  from 
South  Africa,  containing  a  single  species. 
It  has  four  stamens,  the  two  barren  ones 
being  very  short ;  and  the  base  of  the  an- 
thers Is  mucronate.  The  capsule  is  four- 
seeded;  and  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  are 
very  long  and  slender.  [W.  C] 

RUTSCHIA.  Agenusof  Jforccrraufocop, 
containing  about  eight  tropical  American 
species,  mostly  forming  epiphytal  or  scan- 
dent  shrubs,  which  have  thick  quite  entire 
leaves,  and  terminal  often  very  long  ra- 
cemes of  flowers.  It  Is  distinguished  from 
the  two  allied  genera  Marcgravia  and  No- 
rantea,  by  Its  petals  being  connate  at  their 
bases,  and  by  having  only  five  instead  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  stamens.  [A.  S.] 

RTANIA.  A  genus  consisting  of  half-a 
dozen  species  from  tropical  America,  chlefiy 
Guiana,  properly  belonging  to  Flacourtior 
ceoB,  but  on  account  of  the  cupular  disk 
surrounding  the  ovary  in  some  species, 
erroneously  placed  in  PtissifioracecB  by  some 
writers.  The  Byaniaa  are  trees  with  alter- 
nate almost  entire  leaves,  axillary  pedun- 
cles, no  corolla,  numerous  stamens,  a 
sessile  ovary,  and  a  capsule  having  three 
to  five  cells  and  valves.  [B.  S.] 

RTE.  SecaXe  cereaJe.  — ,  SPURRED.  The 
grain  of  Rye,  in  an  ergoted  condition.  — , 
WILD.    Elymus. 

RYHAN.  The  Egyptian  name  for  Basil, 
Ocimum  BasUicum, 

RYKIA.  A  genus  of  PandanacecB,  allied 
to  Pandanus.  Its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics are :  a  one-celled  fruit,  with  a 
columnar  top,  hollow  Internally,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  fruit ;  while  the 
style  grows  out  Into  a  hard  homy  mass, 
and  Is  after  a  time  divided  into  two  branch- 
es. R/urcaia,  a  native  of  Java,  is  in  cul- 
tivation under  the  old  name  of  Pandanua. 
The  present  genus  is  named  in  compliment 
to  a  Dutch  naval  officer.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RYSSO  PTERYS.  A  genus  of  Malpighiar 
eecBt  consisting  of  shrubs  of  a  climbing 


I  habit,  natf  res  of  tbeMoluccfls.  The  flowers 
!  are  in  branched  clusters  frequently  uni- 
sexual, owing  to  the  abortive  condition  of 
the  ovaries,  which  are  reduced  to  the  con- 
'  dition  of  villous  tubercles.    The  petals  are 
I  five»  entire;  stamens  ten,  all  fertile,  united 
below  Into  a  cup  by  means  of  their  fila- 
ments ;  ovaries  three,  one-celled,  each  with 
a  single  pendulous  ovule ;  styles  three ; 
fruit  in  three  divisions,  or  fewer  by  abor- 
tion, coherent  in  the  axis  of  the  flower, 
prolonged  at  the  top  into  a  wing-like  pro- 
j  ress,  which  is  thickened  on  its  upper  mar- 
gin, while  its  sides  are  beset  with  tubercles, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  [M.T.M.] 

RYTIDE  A.  The  name  of  a  tropical  Afri- 
can shrub  of  the  family  GinchoTiaceee.  The 
flowers  are  tufted,  in  terminal  spikes ;  the 
bracts  and  calyx  hairy.  The  corolla  is 
smooth,  funnel-shaped,  its  limb  divided 
iiito  flve  oval •  spreading  lobes;  anthers 
five,  sessile.  Fruit  somewhat  fleshy, 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BYTIDOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  Oesne- 
racecB,  principally  found  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  consisting  of  shrubby  or  even  arbores- 
cent plants.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
more  or  less  of  an  ovate  shape ;  and  the 
flowers  appear  in  axillary  cymes,  and  are 
generally  white,  greenish,  or  pale  yellow. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  with  ovate  or  oblong 
segments;  the  corolla  cyathiform  and 
oblique;  the  stamens  scarcely  projecting 
beyond  the  corolla;  and  the  ovary  Im- 
mersed In  the  calyx  Is  surrounded  by  a 
glandular  ring.  The  different  species  con- 
stitute part  of  the  undergrowth  In  virgin 
forests.  [B.  S.] 

SABADILLA.  The  same  as  Cevadilla, 
the  seeds  otAsagroM  officinalis. 

SABAL.  Next  to  Chamcerdps,  this  is 
the  most  northern  genus  of  PalmacecB,  one 
of  its  representatives,  S.  Palmetto,  reaching 
in  Carolina  as  far  north  as  latitude '34°  36'. 
Eight  or  nine  species  are  described,  but 
their  botanical  characters  are  very  imper- 
fectly known,  and  even  the  native  country 
of  the  species  so  long  cultivated  In  English 
gardens  is  uncertain ;  though,  as  all  the 
other  speoies  are  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  southern  regions  of  North 
America,  it  is  probable  that  It  originally 
came  from  one  of  those  countries.  Borne 
species  have  stout  stems  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  while  others  are  either 
steraless  or  have  short  creeping  stems. 
Their  leaves  are  large,  fan-shaped  and 
plaited,  and  much  cut  at  the  edge,  with 
fibrous  threads  hanging  from  between  the 
segments ;  and  their  flowei^spikes  are  irre- 
gularly branched  and  bear  perfect  flowers, 
possessing  a  cup-shaped  three-cut  calyx, 
three  petals,  six  nearly  distinct  stamens, 
and  three  ovaries,  which  are  at  first  dis- 
tinct but  at  length  coalesce  and  bear  a 
three-sided  style  and  round-headed  stigma. 
They  produce  round  or  deeply  two  or  three- 
lobed  dark-green  fruits,  containing  single 
horny  seeds. 


The  soft  Interior  of  th«  very  short  stea 
of  S.  Adansoni  is  eaten  in  the  8oath«ni 
States  of  America,  and  Its  leaves  are  n/ei 
for  platting  Into  hats  resembling  what  an 
called  •  chip-hats'  in  this  country — as  also 
are  those  of  the  Palmetto  (S.  Peametto),t 
native  of  the  same  locality.  In  Mexir* 
the  leaves  of  8.  mexicana  are  applied  to  tbe 
same  use  and  are  likewise  made  into  mats, 
the  trees  being  regularly  cultivated  for  tbe 
purpose.  CA.  S.] 

BABBATIA.  A  genua  of  North  American 
herbs  of  the  gentian  family.  The  flowen 
are  in  terminal  corymbs.  The  calyx  is 
divided  into  from  flve  to  twelve  narrow  seg- 
ments ;  the  corolla  Is  rotate  and  deciduous, 
its  limb  divided  into  as  many  lobes  as  tbe 
calyx ;  while  to  its  tube  are  attached  an 
equal  numberof  stamens,  which  ultimately 
turn  back ;  stigmas  two,  linear,  ultimately 
twisted  In  a  spiral  manner.  The  fruit  is  a 
one-celled  capsule,  opening  when  ripe  by 
two  valves,  and  containing  numerous  very 
small  seeds.  The  young  stems  of  &  emgu- 
laris  are  used  in  the  North  American  States 
as  a  vermifuge.  8.  stellaria  is  in  cultiva- 
tion. CM.  T.  M.] 

SABDARIPFA.  Hibisau  Sabdariffa^oiU-  \ 
ed  Red  Sorrel  In  the  West  and  Rozelle  In  the 
East  Indies, where  it  is  used  In  tarts,  jellies, 
I  and  salads,  and  to  form  a  cooling  drinlL 

SABIACE.S.  A  small  order  of  diootyle- 
I  dons,  nearly  allied  to  Sapindacece  and  Jno- 
I  cardiacecB  In  the  structure  of  the  ovary 
fruit  and  seeds,  but  differing  essentially 
in  the  stamens  being  equal  In  number  and 
opposite  to  the  petals,  two  of  the  stamens 
bting  usually  much  larger  than  the  others 
and  perfect,  the  two  or  three  others  much 
smaller  and  often  without  anthers.  The  spe- 
cies are  all  tropical,  and  form  trees  shrubs  | 
or  woody  cllmbers,with  alternate  simple  or 
pinnate  leaves  without  stipules,  and  small 
flowers  usually  paniculate.  They  are  not 
numerous,  distributed  into  four  genera,  of 
which  Sabia  Is  Asiatic,  PhoxaiUhus  and 
Ophiocaryon  American,  and  Meliosma  com- 
mon to  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Worlds. 

SABIA.    A  genus  of  Sabiacece,  consisting 
of  about  ten  species,  from  tropical  and 
eastern  temperate  Asia.  They  are  all  shrub- 
by, with  weak  or  climbing  branches,  and 
alternate  entire  petiolate  leaves.  The  flow-  | 
ers  are  small,  usually  greenish,  in  axillary  . 
cymes  or  panicles  or  rarely  solitary ;  and  ' 
are  remarkable.  In  the  small  order,  for  their 
four  or  fire  stamens  all  nearly  equal  and 
perfect,  and  exactly  opposite  both  to  the 
sepals  and  petals. 

SABIOU-WOOD.  Also  called  Savicu- 
wood,  and  Savico-wood,  a  hard  ship- 
building wood  of  Cuba,  the  produce  of  ij- 
siloma  Sabiciu 

SABINE,  or  SABINIER.  (Ft.)  Jmipe- 
rus  ScUfina. 

SABINEA.  A  genus  of  LegvmiiumB, 
embracing  three  West  Indian  shrubs,  hav- 
ing unequally  pinnate  leaves,  somewhat 
like  those  of  Bobinia,  but  with  smaller 
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leaflets,  and  the  pea-flowers  as  large  as 
tboRe  of  that  plant,  but  instead  of  being 
arranged  in  many-tlowered  racemes,  dis- 
posed In  axillary  fascicles  of  two  to  four 
flowers.    These  usually  appear  before  the 
leaves,  and  have  a  shortly  bell-shaped  flve- 
t^othed    calyx;  a   roundish  standard  the 
length  of  the  free  auricled  wings,  which 
are  shorter  than  the  blunt  keel :  and  ten 
stamens,  nine  united  and  one  free.    The 
pods  are  compressed,  about  four  Inches 
long,  and  have  a  number  of  seeds.  Except- 
ing in  the  fascicled  instead  of  racemed 
flowers  the  genus  hardly  differs  from  Cour- 
aetia,  and  ft  is  nearly  allied  to  Tephrosia, 
which  has  terminal  racemes.    The  genus 
is  named  In  compliment  to  Joseph  Sabine, 
£sq.,  once  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  [A.  A.  R] 

SABLIER.    (Pr.)    Hura. 

I       SABLINE.    (Fr.)  Arenaria.    -DE  MA- 
HON.    Arenaria  balearica. 

SABOT.      (Pr.)      Cypripedium.     —  DE 
'   VENUS.    Cypriptdium  Calceolus. 
I       SABUDANA.    An  Indian  name  for  Sago. 

SABULOSE.   Growing  in  sandy  places. 

SAC,  8ACCU8.  A  bag  or  cup;  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  coronet  otSta- 
pelia,  &c.    Sacculiu  is  a  little  bag. 

SAC  OP  THE  EMBRYO.  The  vesicle 
of  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule,  within  which 
the  embryo  is  formed. 

SACCHARATE  or  SACCHARINE.  Hav- 
ing a  sweet  taste. 

SACCHARUM.    A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Andropogonece,    It  has 
the  inflorescence  in  loose  panicles,  which 
are  often  very  beautiful ;  spikelets  more 
or   less   lanceolate;    glumes    two-valved 
two-flowered,  enveloped    in   long  wool ; 
lower  flower  neuter  with  one  pale,  upper 
hermaphrodite  with  two  pales;  stamens 
one  to  three;  stigmas  woolly  thick  and 
generally    violet-coloured.      Steudel    de- 
scribes sixty-two  species,  which  have  a 
wide   geographic   range,   though    chiefly 
natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries. 
I      The  most  important  species  U  Saccharum 
1  o/flcinarum,  the  Sugar  Cane  of  commerce, 
.  respecting  which  Loudon  has  the  follow- 
I  Ing  observations  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
I  Ptonta:— 'This  grass  or  reed,  though  un- 
I  known  to  the  ancients,  has  become  of  im- 
mense importance  in  modern  times.  There 
I  are  many,  varieties  or  species,  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  natives  of  the  banks  of 
,  rivers  and  meadows  in  both  the  Indies, 
I  China,  Africa,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
South  America.    It  is  cultivated  in  a  zone 
extending  from  35o  to  40°  on  each  side  of 
the  equator.    Where  It  was  first  cultivated 
is  unknown— In  all  probability  in  India, 
for  the  Venetians  Imported  it  from  thence 
by  the  Red  Sea  prior  to  1148.    It  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Introduced  Into  the 
islands  of  Sicily,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  Cy- 
prus by  the  Saracens,    as   abundance  of 


sugar  was  made  in  these  Islands  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  In 
1492  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  East  Indies 
and  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese  In  1497  and 
1560.  It  was  cultivated  afterwards  in 
Spain,  In  Valentla,  Granada,  and  Murcfa 
by  the  Moors,  and  sugar  is  still  made  In 
these  provinces.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Cane  was  introduced  to  the  Canary  Is- 
lands by  the  Spaniard!,  and  to  Madeira  by 
the  Portugese,  and  thence  to  the  West 
India  Islands  and  the  Brazils.  The  Dutch 
l)egau  to  make  sugar  In  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas  in  1610,  and  in  Jamaica  in  1644. 
The  culture  of  the  Cane  has  since  become 
general  In  warm  climates,  and  the  use  of 
sugar  universal ;  it  forms  one  of  the  first 
articles  of  commerce  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  in  use  in  England  In  1466, 
but  chiefly  in  feasts  and  as  a  medicine,  till 
it  was  brought  from  the  Brazils  about 
1580  to  Portugal,  and  Imported  from 
thence.  The  quantity  consumed  in  Britain 
has  always  kept  increasing.  The  consump- 
tion of  England  alone  in  1790  amounted 
to  169,.573,344  lbs.,  which,  taking  the  In- 
habitants at  eight  millions,  gives  each 
individual  at  an  average  about  20  lbs.  a 
year.'  In  1863  there  was  imported  Into 
this  country  11,731,979  cwts.  [D.  M.J 


Saccharum  officinarom. 

The  Sugarcane  has  been  cultivated  from 
time  Immemorial,  and  was  known  to  many 
savage  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
who  grew  It  for  the  sake  of  sucking  the 
stem  or  sweetening  their  food  with  the 
raw  juice.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  China. 
The  native  country  of  the  Cane  is  doubt- 
less the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  but  the  ex- 

\  act  locality  whence  it  spread  is  unknown. 
India  lays  claim  to  it,  and  our  name  Sugar 
is  a  corruption  of  a  Sanscrit  word.  New 
Caledonia,  in  the  South  Pacific,  has  also  a 

I  peculiar  claim  to  be  regarded  its  native 
country.  There  the  Sugar  Cane  not  only 
grows  with  rapidity  and  attains  an  extra- 

I  ordinary  size,  but  the  l)arbarous  natives  of 
that  large  island  possess  an  endless  num- 
ber of  varieties.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  is  largest  proportionally  in  Austra- 
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Ua,  where  the  Enropean  population  uses 
about  100  lbs.  per  head ;  while  In  England 
96  lbs.,  and  In  Russia  only  2  lbs.  per  head 
are  consumed.  Sugar  Is  made  Into  molasses 
and  rum,  and  Is  also  used  medicinally.  The 
leaves  of  8.fi(rridvinm  are  employed  In  the 
South  Sea  Islands  for  thatching  houses,  and 
the  stems  for  making  arrows,  &c.  [B.  S.J 

SACCIFORM.  Having  the  form  of  ft 
bag. 

8A0C0CALYX.  Alow  Algerian  aromatic 
shrub,  forming  a  genus  of  LaMatm,  with 
the  habit,  foliage,  and  most  of  the  cha- 
racters of  Sotureio,  but  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which  after  flowering 
enlai^res  considerably,  becoming  inflated 
and  globular.  The  flowers  are  very  small 
and  insignifleant. 

SACCOLABIUM.  A  very  considerable 
genus  of  Indian  and  Madagascar  vandeous 
orchids,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  orchid 
tribe.  It  was  founded  by  Blume  upon  a 
small  Javanese  species,  and  named  from 
saeetu  *  a  bag,'  and  labium '  a  lip,'  in  allusion 
to  its  flowers  having  a  kind  of  pouch  to 
the  lip.  The  plants  belonging  to  it  are  all 
epiphytes,  with  stems  thickly  clothed  with 
two  opposite  ranks  of  long  leathery  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  some  of  which  the 
flower-spikes  are  produced.  The  flowers 
are  not  of  large  size,  but  are  often  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  closely  set  on  the 
spike;  they  have  widely-spread  nearly 
equal  and  similar  sepals  and  petals,  and  an 
undivided  spurred  lip  joined  to  the  base  of 
the  erect  semicylindrical  column ;  and 
their  partially  two-celled  anther  contains 
two  almost  globular  pollen-masses  attached 
by  a  long  caudicle  to  a  minate  gland. 
Several  species  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
orchid-houses  of  this  country ;  indeed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  8.  gnUatwUt 
was  introduced  and  flowered  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  and  Is  still  a  general  favourite. 
Its  flower-spikes  are  commonly  from  a 
foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  very 
densely  clothed  with  extremely  numerous 
delicate  waxy-white  purple-spotted  flowers 
on  short  stalks,  the  whole  spike  assuming 
a  tail-like  almost  cylindrical  form.  There 
are  several  varieties  differing  merely  in 
the  depth  of  tint  of  their  purple  spots. 
It  Is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  India,  and 
also  of  Java.  [A.  S.] 

SAGCOLOMA.  A  small  group  of  daval- 
Hoid  ferns,  most  of  which  are  now  re- 
ferred to  Microlepia.  [T.  M.] 

8ACC0NIA.  A  "West  Indian  tree  form- 
ing a  genus  of  Oinchonacea.  It  has 
leathery  leaves,  with  white  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  a  terminal  cyme.  The  limb  of 
the  calyx  is  persistent  wavy  flve-toothed ; 
the  corolla  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  Its 
limb  divided  into  five  obtuse  lobes;  sta- 
mens five,  projecting  beyond  the  corolla: 
ovary  two-celled,  surmounted  by  an  eplgy- 
nous  fleshy  disk;  fruit  succulent  sur- 
mounted by  the  limb  of  the  calyx  and 


containing  a  two-celled  stone,  in  eaA  ^ 
of  which  there  isa  single  seed.  [M.  T.  3fJ 

8ACC0PETALUM.    A  genus  of 
and  Javanese  trees  of  the  fistmily  A. 
The  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  three  sQub: 
a  corolla  of  six  petals,  the  three  outer 

which   resemble    the    sepals,  the    ,1 

inner  much  larger,  partially  and  cempoia*] 
rlly  united  together,  velveMlkein  texti 
and  pouched  at  the  base ;  very  nameroosl 
overlapping  stamens ;  and  distinct  ovariet] 
containing  several  ovules.  The  parts  * 
the  flower  are  placed  on  a  globular  rec^h 
tacle.  [M.  T.  M.3 

SACK-TREE.  Antiaris  or  Lqntranda 
aaccidora,  the  bark  of  which  is  formed 
into  natural  sacks  in  India,  and  used  for 
carrying  rice. 

SADDLE-SHAPED.  Oblong,  witb  the 
sides  hanging  down  like  the  flaps  of  a 
saddle. 

SADDLE-TREE.  Liriodendron  tutipifera. 

SADLERIA.  A  genus  of  polypodlaeeous 
ferns  of  the  section  Lomariea,  in  which 
it  is  known  by  the  veins  anastomosing 
arcuately  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  costal 
areoles,  as  well  as  by  its  tree-like  habit,  ele-  / 
vated  receptacle,  and  thick  indusium.  | 
There  are  some  three  or  four  reputed  spe- 
cies, all  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  [T.  MO 

SADR.  An  Arabian  name  for  Zizyphtcs 
Lotus. 

8ADRUS.  An  Indian  name  for  the  aro- 
matic bark  of  Cinnamomum  mcUabathrum, 

SAD-TREE.    Nyctanthea  Arbor  tristis. 

SAPPLOWER.  The  Bastard  SafEron, 
Carthamiu  tinctorius. 

SAPFRON.  A  commercial  name  for  the 
dried  stigmas  of  Orocua  aativus.  — ,  BAS- 
TARD. The  florets  of  Carthamua  tinctorius. 
— ,  MEADOW.  Colehicum  autumnale,  —, 
SICILIAN.    Crocua  odorua. 

SAPPRON-COLOURED.  Deep  orange- 
coloured,  with  a  dash  of  brown. 

SAPPRON-WOOD.  A  South  African  [ 
name  for  ElcBodendron  eroeeum. 

8APRAN.  (Pr.)  Chrocua.  — .  B.^TARD. 
Carthamua  tinctoriua.  — ,  D'AUTOMNE. 
Grocua  aativua.  — ,  DE8  FLEURISTES. 
Crocua  vemutt.  —  DES  INDES.  Curcuma, 
—  DES  PR^S.  Colehicum  autumnale.  — 
DUGATINOIS.  Crocus  aativua.  —FAUX. 
Carthamtis  tinctoriua;  also  Stemberffia 
Iviea. 

8APRANUM.  (Fr.)  Carthamua  tinctoriua. 

SAPr.  A  name  applied  in  the  African 
island  of  St.  Thomas  to  the  fruit  of  Packy- 
lobiia  edulia. 

SAGA.  A  Siamese  name  for  the  seeds  of 
Abrua  precatoriua. 

8A6APENIJM.  A  fetid  gum-resln  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  obtained  from  Ferula 
peraica,  and  by  others  from  F.  Szountziana. 

SAGE.    Salvia ;  also  specially  applied  to 
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tbe  culinary  herbs.  Salvia  offlcinalis  and  8. 
grandiftora.  — ,  BENGAL.  Meriandra 
bengalensis.  —,  BLACK.  Cordia  cylin- 
droatachya.  — ,  JERUSALEM.  Phloniis 
frtiticoea.  — ,  SEASIDE.  Croton  balsami- 
ferum,  — ,  WILD.  A  name  in  the  Cape 
Colony  for  Tarchonanthua  camphorattu; 
alBo  Lantana,  — ,  WOOD.  Tetucrium  Scoro- 
donia. 

8AGENIA-  A  genus  of  coarse-habited 
aspldlaceous  ferns, distlngnlshed  from  the 
true  species  of  Aspidium—th&t  is,  those 
with  conipoundly  anastomosing  veins  and 
peltate  Indusia,  by  having  the  Indusia  dis- 
tinctly reniform.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
worlds,  on^  of  the  most  familiar  being  the 
S.  maci  ophyUa  of  the  West  Indies.  [T.  M.] 

SAGER^A.  A  genus  of  AnonacetB,  con- 
sisting of  three  East  Indian  trees,  very 
nearly  allied  to  Vvaria,  and  differing 
chiefly  in  the  small  number  of  stamens, 
and  in  the  carpels  of  the  ovary  being  re- 
duced to  six  or  three. 

SAGERETIA.  A  genus  of  RhamnaeecBt 
the  species  of  which  were  formerly  re- 
ferred to  the  Linnaean  lihamntu,  which 
contained  likewise  the  Jujubes  and  several 
other  grours  now  regarded  as  distinct. 
Tlie  Sageretias  are  shrubs  with  slender 
sometimes  half-climbing  branches,  com- 
monly armed  with  thorns.  Their  leaves 
are  short-stalked  alternate  or  nearly  oppo- 
site upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches, 
and  of  a  leathery  consistency,  with  small 
marginal  teeth  ;  and  their  little  stalkless 
flowers  are  disposed  in  clusters  along  small 
simple  or  branched  spikes  produced  either 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ter- 
minations of  the  branches.  The  species 
are  confined  to  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries  of  Asia  and  America.  S.theezana, 
the  TIa  of  the  Chinese,  is  a  thorny  shrub, 
with  slender  angular  branches  and  flnely- 
toothed  egg-shaped  leaves,  smooth  and  of 
a  shining-green  on  the  upper  surface, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  tea- 
shrub.  It  is  a  native  of  Penang  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  of  Southern 
China;  and  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
Chinese  are  said  to  employ  its  tea-like 
leaves  as  a  substitute  fur  true  tea.  [A.  S.] 

8AGESSE  DES  CHIRURGIEN8.  (Pr.) 
Sisymbrium  Sophia. 

SAGINA.  The  genus  of  Pearlworts, 
consisting  of  humble  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  suborder  AlsinecB  of  Co- 
ryophyUacecB,  and  of  which  the  characters 
are :— Styles,  four  or  five ;  sepals  and 
valves  of  the  capsule  equal  in  number 
to  the  styles ;  petals  entire  or  wanting.  8. 
procumbena  is  the  minute  perennial  weed 
with  slender  spreading  stems,  and  short 
bristle-like  leaves,  which  infests  the  gravel- 
walks  of  gardens,  and  pertinaciously  defies 
eradication.  8.  erecta  forms  little  tufts  on 
walls  and  dry  banks,  and  differs  from  the 
last  principally  in  its  annual  erect  stems : 
the  flowers  in  these  and  several  allied 
species  are  inconspicuous.    8.  nodosa  is 


distinguished  by  bearing  tufts  of  small 
leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stems,  and 
rather  large  stalked  white  flowers.  None 
of  the  species  possess  properties  worthy 
of  notice.  French  :  Sagine ;  German :  Vier- 
ling.  [G.  A.  J.] 

SAGINA.    A  name  for  Broom  com  In 

Italy. 

SAGITTARIA-  Handsome  perennial 
aquatics  deriving  their  name  from  thesaglt- 
tate  or  arrow-headed  form  of  their  leaves. 
They  belong  to  the  order  Alismaeea,  and 
are  distinguished  by  having  the  barren  and 
fertile  flowers  distinct  but  on  the  same 
plant  (monoecious),  and  by  bearing  nume- 
rous stamens,  and  one-seedM  carpels.  8. 
aagittifolia  l)ears  directly  from  the  root 
large  glossy  leaves  which  rise  out  of  the 
water,  and  numerous  delicate  white  flowers 
on  a  branched  leafless  stalk.  This  species, 
one  of  the  last  plants  to  linger  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  in  the  heart  of  London,  Is 
common  in  Siberia,  China,  Japan,  and 
Yirginia  The  bulbs,  which  flx  themselves 
in  the  solid  earth  below  the  mud,  are  said 
to  constitute  an  article  of  food  among  the 
Chinese,  who  upon  that  account  cultivate 
the  plant  extensively.  Representations  of  it 
are  frequent  in  Chinese  drawings.  Several 
other  species  are  cultivated,  mostly  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  countries.  French :  Sagitr 
taire ;  German :  P/eilkraut,         [C.  A.  J.] 

SAGITTATE.  Gradually  enlarged  at 
the  base  Into  two  acute  straight  lobes,  like 
the  head  of  an  arrow ;  as  the  leaf  of  Bumex 
Acetosella. 

SAGO.  A  granulated  form  of  starch 
obtained  from  the  pith  of  the  trunk  of 
Sagiu  kevis  and  8.  Rwnphii  in  Singapore, 
the  former  furnishing  most  of  the  sago 
sent  to  Europe.  In  India  it  is  obtained 
from  Phcmix/arinifera,  in  Java  from  Cory- 
pha  Oebanga,  and  It  is  also  produced  by 
Caryota  urens,  and  several  other  palms  and 
CycadaceoB.  —,  PORTLAND.  A  kind  of  ar- 
rowroot, manufactured  from  the  conns  of 
Arum  maculatum  in  the  island  of  Portland. 

SAGUERFS.  This  genus  of  palms  Is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  coun- 
tries between  Malacca  and  Burmah ;  only 
one  species,  8.  WigMii,  being  Indigenous 
to  the  Indian  peninsula,  though  the  com- 
mon 8.  saccharifer  occurs  there  In  a  culti- 
vated state.  Three  of  the  five  described 
species  form  handsome  trees  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  but  the  other  two  seldom 
exceed  eight  or  ten  feet.  Their  leaves 
are  large  terminal  and  pinnate,  with  nar- 
row leaflets;  and  with  the  stalks,  which 
are  sometimes  prickly,  '«™*2hed  at  the 
base  with  a  copious  network  of  stiff  black 
fibres,  which  remain  for  some  time  after 
the  rest  of  the  leaf  has  fallen  away,  but 
at  last  drops  off  and  leaves  a  circular 
scar  upon  the  tnmk.  Their  separate  male 
and  female  simply  branched  flower-spikes 
hang  down  from  amongst  the  leaves,  ana 
somewhat  resemble  very  large  horse's-tails. 
Both  sexes  have  three  overlapi'Ing  sepals 
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and  three  not  overlapping  petals;  the 
males  containing  an  indefinite  number  of 
stamens,  and  the  females  a  three-celled 
ovarj-  bearing  three  stigmas.  Their  fruit 
Is  a  large  roundish  usually  three-seeded 
berry,  rather  flat  and  somewhat  three 
cornered  at  the  top,  and  possessing  an 
acrid  flesh. 

8.  tacchari/er,  the  Areng,  is  a  very  com- 
mon palm  in  the  Indian  islands,  and  on 
acc/ount  of  the  variety  of  its  products  is  of 
great  value  to  the  natives.  The  black 
horsebair-Iike  flbre  surrounding  its  leaf- 
stalks, called  Ejoo  or  Gomuti  by  the  Malays, 
is  converted  into  cordage,  employed  for 
thatching,  plaited  into  ornaments,  &c ;  a 
large  supply  of  toddy  or  palm-wine  is  ob- 
tained by  cutting  off  the  flower-spikes, 
and  this  when  insplssatedaffordsau  abund- 
ance of  sugar,  or  when  fennented  a  capital 
vinegar:  considerable  quantities  of  sago, 
of  a  rather  inferior  quality.  Is  also  de- 
rived from  this  palm,  and  several  other 
products  of  minor  Importance.       [A.  8.] 

SAGUS.  A  considerable  number  of  spe- 
cies have  from  time  to  time  been  placed 
under  this  generic  name,  but  Dr.  Von 
Martins,  In  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
PcdmacetB,  refers  them  all  to  Metroxylon 
and  Baphia.  The  name  Sagua,  however. 
Is  retained  for  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  two  well-marked  sections 
Into  which  the  genus  Is  divided.  These 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  ny  the 
manner  in  which  they  develope  their  flower- 
spikes,  and  also  by  the  structure  of  their 
seeds.  Thus,  In  the  section  called  Figafetta, 
the  spikes  are  produced  from  the  sides  of 
the  stem,  and  the  seeds  are  homogeneous  ; 
while  In  Sagus  the  spikes  are  terminal,  and 
the  seeds  have  Internal  dark-coloured 
markings  like  nutmegs.  These  differences 
In  the  mode  of  flowering,  although  not  re- 
garded as  of  sufllclent  Importance  to  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  two  genera,  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  upon  the  rela- 
tive duration  of  the  trees :  those  of  the 
Pigafetta  section  being  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  long  succession  of  flower-spikes,  and 
consequently  of  living  to  an  old  age,  while 
those  of  the  Sagus  section  can  only  pro- 
duce one  spike  of  flowers;  the  flowering 
season  being  to  them  the  sure  precursor 
of  their  dissolution,  the  tree  gradually 
withering  and  dying  after  the  solitary 
flower-spike  has  produced  its  crop  of  scaly- 
coated  fruits. 

The  word  Sagtis  is  derived  from  Sago  or 
Sagu,  which  in  the  language  of  the  Papuan 
race  slgnlfles  bread,  and  is  given  by  them 
to  the  two  palms,  S.  l(evU  and  8.  Bumphii, 
from  which  the  well-known  sago  of  the 
shops  is  obtained.  The  former  of  these, 
S.  loBvia  (alias  Jfetrox]/ ton  Ueve),  the  Spine- 
less Sago  Palm,  from  which  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sago  exported  to  Euroi>e  is  de- 
rived, grows  from  twenty-flve  to  fifty  feet 
high,  and  has  a  rather  thick  trunk  marked 
with  the  scars  left  by  fallen  leaves,  and 
usually  invested  towards  the  summit  with 
the  withered  remains  of  leafstalks  ;  above 
these  the  large  pinnate  smooth-stalked 


rather  erect  leaves  form  a  graceful  crotra, 
from  out  of  the  centre  of  which  the  alter 
nately-branched  pyramidal  flow^er-spiks 
arise.!  heir  liases  being  enveloped  bysmooU 
sheaths.  &  iZutMp/iu  (alias JfetroxyionAvn- 
phii),  the  Prickly  Sago  Paim,  resembles  the 
former  in  general  appearance,  but  is  nsa- 
ally  a  much  smaller  tree,  and  has  Its  leat 
stalks  and  the  sheaths  enveloping  the  lower 


Sagu*  Ruxnphii. 

part  of  the  flower-spikes  armed  with  sharp 
spines  from  half  an  inch  to  about  an  Inch 
long.  These  trees  produce  their  flower- 
spikes  when  about  flfteen  years  old,  and  the 
fruit  is  nearly  three  years  in  ripening,  after 
which  they  die.  In  order  to  procure  the 
greatest  quantity  of  sago,  the  trees  must 
be  cut  down  Immediately  the  flower-spike 
makes  its  appearance. 

The  Sago  of  commerce  is  prepared  from 
the  soft  Inner  portion  of  the  trunks  of 
these  two  species,  which  are  sociable  palms, 
growing  together  in  large  masses,  prin- 
cipally in  swampy  places.  It  Is  obtained 
by  cutting  the  trunks  into  pieces  about 
two  feet  long,  the  piecey  being  then  split 
in  half,  and  the  soft  substance  scoop^ 
out  and  pounded  in  water  till  the  starchy 
matter  separates,  when  It  is.  drained  off 
with  the  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  after- 
wards purlfled  by  washing.  It  Is  then  In 
the  form  of  sago-meal,  but  before  being 
sent  to  this  country  It  is  made  into  what 
Is  termed  pearl-sago.  This  Is  a  Chinese 
process,  and  is  carried  on  principally  at 
Singapore.  The  rough  meal  Is  first  repeat- 
edly washed  and  strained,  then  spread  out 
to  dry  and  broken  Into  small  pieces,  which, 
when  sufficiently  hard,  are  pounded  and 
sifted  until  they  are  of  regular  size.  Small 
quantities  are  then  placed  In  a  large  cloth 
or  bag  suspended  from  the  celling,  and 
shaken  backwards  and  forwards  for  about 
ten  minutes,  when  it  becomes  granulated 
or  pearled,  and  is  thoroughly  dried  and 
packed  for  exportation.  [A  &] 

SAHEBA.    An  Indian  name  for  a  worm- 
seed,  the  produce  of  Artemisia  judaica. 
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8A1NB0I8.    (Fr.)    Daphne  Mezereum. 

SAINFOIN.  (Fr.)  OnottrychU  aoHva.  — 
I>*B:SPAGNE.  Bedysarum  coronarium.  — 
S>V  CANADA.    Desmodium  canaderue. 

ST.  AGNES'  FLOWER.    Srinomia. 

ST.  ANDREW^S  CROSS.  Aseyrum  Crux 
Andrea. 

ST.  CATHERINE'S  FLOWER.  NigeOa 
cUimaseena. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S  HERB.  Otmunr 
da  regalis. 

SAINTFOIN.  A  fodder-plant,  Onobrychis 
sativa. 

ST.  JAMES'S-WORT.    Seneeio  Jaeobaa. 
ST.  JOHN^  BREAD.    CerOUmiaSUiqua. 

ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.  Hypericum^  espe- 
cially JET.  per/orvKum.    —,  MARSH.    Elodea. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  HERB.  Sauvagesiaereeta, 

ST.  PETER'S- WORT.      Aacyrwn;    also 

SirmphoHa;  also  Hypericum  Ascyron  and 

H.  quadrangulwn.    The  St.  Peter's- wort  of 

the  old  herbals  Is  Primtila  veris. 

ST.  THOMAS'  TREE.  Bauhinia  Umm- 
tosa. 

SAIRANTHUS.    NicoHana. 

8AJNA.  SUJNA.  Indian  names  for  JTo- 
ringa  pterygosperma. 

SAKA.  A  colonial  name  for  the  Bastard 
Purplebeart,  a  timber-tree  of  Demerara. 

8AKACHERA.  A  Sanscrit  name  for 
Henn^. 

BAKES.  The  Turkish  name  for  gam 
mastic. 

BARUR.  An  Indian  name  for  the  small 
astringent  galls  formed  on  some  species 
of  Tamariz. 

sAl.   Shorea  robtista :  see  Saul. 

SALACIA.  This  genus,  along  with  Hip- 
poeratea,  forms  the  family  HippocrateaeeWt 
which  is  nearly  related  to  Celastracea,  dif- 
fering mainly  In  having  three  Instead  of 
five  stamens  to  the  flowers.  Hippoeratea 
has  fruits  consisting  of  three  samarold 
carpels,  while  Salacia  has  a  berried  fruit. 
About  sixty  species  are  Icnown,  distributed 
over  the  tropics,  though  most  numerous  in 
India  and  the  Eastern  islands.  They  are 
smooth  erect  or  trailing  evergreen  shnibs, 
with  opposite  shining  often  laurel-like 
leaves,  and  in  their  axils  clusters  or  cymes 
of  minute  grreen  or  yellowish  flowers.  India, 
Africa,  and  America  have  each  at  least  one 
species  bearing  edible  fruit.  Thus  in  Bra- 
zil, 8.  dtilds  bears  a  depressed  globular 
fruit,  the  size  of  a  crab  apple,  yellowish  lu 
colour,  sweet  and  juicy,  and  (according  to 
Dr.  Spruce)  much  eaten  by  the  Indians  on 
the  Rio  Negro,  who  call  it  Waiatuma.  In 
India  8.  Roxburghii  bears  a  like-sized  dull 
red  fruit  whose  white  pulp  is  eaten ;  and  in 
Sierra  Leone  8.  pyriformU  affords  a  sweet- 
tasted  fruit  the  size  of  a  bergamot  pear. 
The  name  Salacia  is  that  of  the  wife  of 


Neptune,  in  mythology.  Among  other 
synonyms  of  this  genus  are  Tonttlea  and 
JHpUsthet.  [A.  A.  B.]      | 

SALADE  DB  CHANOINE.    (Fr.)    Vale- 
rianeUa  olitoria.    —  D£  PORC.    Hypoekot-  ' 
ris  radicata.  \ 

8ALADELLE.    (Fr.)    Statice  Limonium. 

SALAGIT,  or  SALARAS.  Indian  names 
for  the  bitter  stalks  of  Ophelia  elegana, 
often  confounded  with  Chlretta. 

SALAL.    Ganltheria  Shallon. 

SALANQUET.  (Fr.)  Chenopodium  ma- 
riUmuTn.  | 

SALAXIS.    A  genus  of  heathworts,  har-  ' 
Ing  a  four-cleft  calyx,  the  anterior  division 
largest  :  the  stamens  varying  from  six  to 
eight,  their  filaments  free  or  joined,  the  i 
anthers  connate  or  approximate ;  the  ovary  I 
of  two  or  three  cells,  each  one-seeded,  and  | 
never  opening.  The  species  are  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  Mauritius,  having  their  leaves  I 
In  whorls  of  three  or  six  together,  their  i 
edges  rolled  back ;  and  the  flowers  in  cins-  I 
ters  at  the  ends  of  che  branches.     [G.  D.] 

6ALEP.    The  fecula  of  the  tubers  of  Or-  ' 
ehis  masculOt   O.  Uttifolia,  O.  Morio,   and  i 
other  ophreous  orchids,  consisting  almost  . 
wholly  of  bassorin.    The  tubers  are  dried  I 
and  preserved   for   use.     — ,  KASHMIR. 
The  fecula  of  the  tubers  of  a  species  of 
BtOophia.     -,  TAHITL     The    lecula  of 
Tacca  pinnatifida.     — ,  NORTH  AMERI- 
CAN. The  fecula  of  a  species  of  Habenana. 

SALICACE^.  An  order  of  apetalous 
dicotyledons,  considered  by  some  botanists 
as  a  tribe  of  Amentacea,  and  by  others  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  other  tril>es  or 
orders,  CorylacetB  and  BetulaeetB,  by  their 
dioecious  flowers,  the  ovaries  of  the  fe- 
males one-celled,  with  several  ovules  on 
two  parietal  placentas.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  leaves.  The  seeds, 
in  two-valved  capsules,  have  always  a  tuft 
of  long  white  silky  hairs.  The  order  only 
contains  the  two  genera  5a/ia:and  Popxilua. 

SALICAIRE.    (Fr.)    Lyihrum  Salicaria. 

SALICARIA.    Lythrum  Salicaria, 

SALICJOR,  or  SALICORNE.  (Fr.)  Sali- 
eomia. 

6ALI(X)RNIA.  Succulent  marine  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Chenopodiacecp,  and 
well  distinguished  by  their  jointed  sterns. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  8. 
herbacea,  common  in  salt-marshes,  a  leaf- 
less plant  six  to  ten  inches  high,  much- 
branched  and  jointed:  'The articulations 
are  thickened  upwards,  shrinking  much 
when  dry,  in  which  state  the  upper  extre-  ' 
mity  of  each  articulation  forms  a  two-lolied 
membranous  socket  or  short  sheath,  which 
receives  the  base  of  the  articulation  above 
it.  Spikes  of  flowers  dense,  lateral  and 
terminal,  jointed  like  the  stem,  and  bear- 
ing at  the  base  of  every  short  articulation, 
on  two  opposite  sides,  a  cluster  of  three 
flowers,  each  composed  of  a  single  perianth, 
apparently  quite  closed  at  the  top  and 
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pierced,  as  It  were,  by  the  blfld  or  trifld 
stigma,  and  the  single  or  two  stamens— 
when  two  they  appear  in  saccession.  The 
various  species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as 
others  l)elonging  to  the  same  family,  and 
growing  abundantly  on  the  coasts  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa,  yield 
a  vast  quantity  of  soda,  much  employed  in 
making  both  soap  and  glass,  whence  comes 
the  English  name,  Glasswort.'- ffoofcer  and 
Amott  Large  quantities  of  the  ashes  of 
these  and  allied  plants  were  formerly  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  barilla;  but  since 
the  introduction  of  Le  Blanc's  process  for 
obtaining  soda  from  common  salt,  the  im- 
portance of  barilla  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce has  much  diminished.  French: 
StUicxfme;  QemMa:  OUusehmalz.   CC.A.J.] 

SALIERNE.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

8ALIG0T.  (Pr.)  Trapa  natans;  also 
TrUnUtu. 

SALINE,  SAL8U8.  Growing  In  salt 
places  ;  having  a  salt  taste. 

SALIQUIER.    (Fr.)    Ouphea. 

8AHSBURIA.  This  name  commemo- 
rates th^  botanical  services  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Salisbury,  and  is  applied  to  a  genus  of 
Taxaceoe.    The  Maidenhair  tree,  or  Ginkgo, 


Salitbaria  adiantlfolia. 

8.  adiantifolia.  Is  a  large  Japanese  tree  of 
much  botanical  interest,  and  of  singular 
appearance.  It  attains  a  height  of  sixty  to 
eighty  feet,  and  has  a  straight  trunk  with 
a  pyramidal  head.  The  small  leaf-bearing 
twigs  are  thick  and  tubercled,  and  bear  a 
tuft  of  four  or  five  closely-packed  stalked 
leaves,  surrounding  a  terminal  scaly  bud. 
The  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  deciduous,  lea- 
thery, notched,  and  have  numerous  closely- 
set  forking  veins  like  those  of  ferns.  The 
flowers  are  dioscious.  The  male  catkins  are 
thread-like,  stalked,  borne  at  the  end  of 
the  branches ;  the  anther  has  two  diver- 
gent lobes,  beyond  which  the  connective 
Is  prolonged  In  the  form  of  a  crest.  The 
female  flowers  are  borne  on  axillary  stalks, 
and  consist  of  an  ovule,  embedded  partially 
In  a  shallow  fleshy  cup  formed  by  the  dila- 


tation of  the  end  nt  the  flower-etalk. 
ripe  the  seed  has  uii  outer  Qe&hy  t*i^ 
and  a  thin  woodj'  st^jne  Burruandlu? 
fleshy  albumen.  f 

This  tree  is  largely  cultivated  lu  Gua 
and  Japan,  and  lUso  In  this  country,  as  a 
ornamental  object.  As  the  leaves  deaf 
they  assume  a  yellow  tint.  The  venation  to 
thought  to  Indicate  a  slight  degree  of  affi- 
nity to  ferns.  The  fruits  are  resinous  and 
astringent ;  the  kernels  are  thought  lif 
the  Japanese  to  promote  digestion  :  an  oil 
Is  extracted  from  them.  CM.  T.  MJ 

SALISIA.  A  genus  of  Mjfrtaeea,  ao 
named  In  compliment  to  the  Countess  dc 
Salis,  a  lover  of  horticulture.  &  puichella 
Is  a  pretty  shrub,  native  of  the  Swan  Rlrw 
colony,  with  »)road  leathery  hairy  leaves, 
and  rose-coloured  flowers,  arranged  In  loose 
corymbs.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  ovary,  the  limb  five 
toothed;  the  petals  five,  slightly  stalked; 
the  stamens  numerous,  longer  than  the 
petals;  the  ovary  flve-celled,  the  cells 
opening  by  a  longitudinal  cleft  even  in 
the  flower-bud,  and  containing  nnmeroas 
ovules.  CM.  T.  MJ 

8ALIX.  The  Willows  form  an  Important 
family  of  trees  and  shrubs,  giving  name  to 
the  order  SaUcacecp.  Both  willows  and 
poplars  are  amentaceous,  and  have  their 
seeds  invested  with  cottony  down;  but 
they  are  sufficiently  distinct  not  only  in 
the  outline  of  the  leaves,  but  in  the  form 
of  the  scales  or  bracts  of  the  catkin, 
which  In  the  poplars  are  jagged  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  In  the  willows  are  entire. 

The  Willows  constitute  soextenalvea  fie 
mily  that  a  perfect  Salicetum  or  wiUow- 
plantatlon,  in  which  every  known  species 
was  represented,  would  assume  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  small  wood;  and  they  are  so 
difficult  of  discrimination,  that  not  even 
the  experienced  botanist  ventures  to  as- 
sign individuals  to  their  several  species 
unless  he  has  an  opportunity  of  examining 
them  in  their  various  stages  of  growth. 
British  botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
number  of  species  into  which  the  native 
willows  should  be  distributed,  for  while 
Bentham  reckons  only  fifteen,  Babington 
extends  the  list  to  flf ty-elght. 

The  Willows  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and 
are  much  more  numerous  In  the  Old  World 
than  In  the  New.  The  majority  grow  by 
the  sides  of  watercourses,  but  a  few  high 
up  in  the  mountains,  and  one  is  found 
nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any  other 
shrubby  plant.  As  far  as  It  Is  possible  to 
Include  under  a  general  description  so  ex- 
tensive an  array  of  species,  they  may  be 
characterised  as  trees  or  shrubs,  varying 
in  height  from  a  fewlnches  to  sixty  feet. 
They  grow  rapidly,  and  for  the  most  part 
shoot  readily  from  cuttings.  The  wood  Is 
white ;  the  bark  of  the  trunk  rather  smooth 
than  otherwise,  that  of  the  branches  either 
downy  or  smooth,  in  the  latter  case  some- 
times to  such  a  degree  as  to  appear  va^ 
nished.  In  most  species  It  is  stringy  and 
I  tough,  and  In  all  is  of  a  bitter  taste,  owing 
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■bo  t-be  presence  of  toHeine.  The  leaves  are 
undivided,  either  notched  at  the  edgres  or 
even,  stalked,  often  furnished  with  sti- 
pules, smooth  silky  downy  or  even  cot- 
tony, and  varying  in  shape  from  linear  to 
round— some  modiflcatlon  of  the  ellipse 
"being,  huwerer,  by  far  the  commonest 
form. 

The  -wood  l8  soft  smooth  and  light,  and 
is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
especially  for  building  fast-sailing  sloops  of 
-wKr,  and  for  making  crlckec-bats.  Split  into 
t.bln  strips  it  is  manufkctured  into  hats. 
Tbe  twigs  have  from  the  earliest  antiquity 
t>een  employed  in  basket-work,  and  In 
Pliny's  time  (as  they  are  indeed  at  present 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe)  were 
t^-^RTlsted  Into  ropes.  The  leaves  of  several 
species  are  on  the  Continent  usM  as  fodder 
for  cattle,  being  collected  In  summer,  and 
stacked  for  winter  consumption.  In  Swe- 
den and  Norway  the  bark  is  kiln-dried  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,  and  is  mixed  with  oat- 
meaL 

Among  the  willows  most  worthy  of  notice 
is  tho  Huntingdon  or  White  Willow,  8. 
alba,  so  called  from  the  silky  whiteness  of 
the  underside  of  the  leaf ;  it  grows  rapidly, 
attains  a  large  size,  and  is  one  of  tho  most 
useful  of  the  fiimily  as  a  timber-tree.  The 
Bedford  Willow,  &  Buatelliana,  also  at- 
tains a  large  size ;  its  leaves  are  in  shape 
very  like  those  of  the  white  willow,  but 
differ  in  being  larger  and  smooth  on  both 
sides.  The  timber  is  even  more  useful 
than  that  of  the  last,  and  the  bark  contains 
more  tannin  than  the  oak ;  it  is  in  this 
species  also  that  salicine  is  most  abundant. 
The  Crack  Willow,  8.fraailis,  derives  its 
name  from  the  brittleness  of  the  branches, 
-which  start  from  the  trunk  under  the 
slightest  blow.  8.  babyUmica,  the  Weep- 
ing Willow,  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia, 
and  also  in  North  America.  In  China  it  is 
a  favourite  tree,  as  appears  from  its  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  drawings  of  Chinese 
omameutal  scenery.  The  Goat  Willow, 
S.  Caprea  (the  badge  of  the  Cummings),  is 
the  common  hedge-willow,  marked  by  its 
purplish-brown  branches,  which  are  cover- 
ed with  minute  down  when  young ;  and  by 
its  large  broad  leaves,  which  are  wavy  at 
I  the  edge,  and  densely  clothed  beneath  with 
soft  white  cottony  down. 

The  species  used  for  basket-making  are 
usually  called  Osiers.  Several  kinds  are 
in  common  cultivation,  all  agreeing  In 
bearing  long  flexible  tough  shoots,  and 
narrow  pointed  leaves.  The  species  best 
adapted  for  wlckerwork  are  &  vimintUia 
and  S.  triandra.  Large  quantities  of  osiers 
are  now  imported  from  Holland.  &pen- 
tandrOf  common  In  the  North  of  England 
and  Ireland,  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
glossy  leaves,  more  like  those  of  the  Por- 
tugal laurel  than  of  the  other  willows; 
the  foliage  of  this  shrub  is  fragrant.  The 
little  willow  which  in  some  districts  is  so 
abutdant  on  commons,  trailing  its  -wiry 
branches  along  the  ground,  is  8.  fuaca, 
8.  herbaeeot  the  least  of  British  trees,  rarely 
exceeds  the  height  of  four  inches.    It  is  a 


native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  in  Great  Britain  is  the  last 
pUuit  furnished  with  a  woody  stem  which 
we  meet  -with  in  ascending  the  mountains. 
French:  8auU;  German:  Wetde.  [C.A.J.] 
The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Willow 
are  common  to  all  the  species  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  bark  is  the  part  usually 
employed,  especially  that  of  8.  RusseUiana, 
8.  alba,  &  Caprea,  and  8.  fragilis.  It  is 
valued  for  its  tonic  and  astringent  pro- 
perties, and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  cinchona-bark.  The  active  properties 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid 
called  aalicine,  which  is  employed  in  ague, 
&,c  in  place  of  quinine.  In  case  of  a 
scarcity  of  the  latter  drug  salicine  might 
advantageously  be  used  as  a  substitute, 
though  it  is  scarcely  so  potent.  8.  pentan- 
dra,  in  addition  to  the  bitter  tonic  prin- 
ciple, has  slight  aromatic  properties.  The 
sweet-scented  male  catkins  of  8.  oegypHaca 
are  used  in  the  preparation  of  KaUif,  a 
liquid  which  is  used  in  the  Bast  as  a 
stimulant  and  carminative.  8,  chilentit  is 
said  to  furnish  a  kind  of  manna  in  ChilL 
A  decoction  of  the  roots  of  8.  nigra,  a 
North  American  species,  is  considered  as 
purgative  and  febrifugaL  [M.  T.  M.] 

SALLOW.  A  name  for  SaXix  cinerea,  & 
Caprea,  and  the  allied  species,  which  are 
not  flexible  like  the  osier,  but  furnish  the 
best  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  8.  Caprea  Is 
called  the  Great  Sallow. 

8ALMALIA.  A  genus  of  SteretUiaeea, 
the  two  species  of  which  were  formerly 
included  in  Bombax,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  bell-shaped  calyx 
being  divided  Into  tliree  or  Ave  unequal 
blunt  lobes;  by  their  egg-shaped  more 
erect  petals ;  by  the  tube  of  the  stamens 
being  inflated  or  bulged  out,  and  composed 
of  numerous  filaments  in  several  series— 
the  filaments  being  either  simple  or  two- 
I  forked  at  the  top,  and  the  outer  ones  bear- 
ing one  and  the  inner  two  anthers ;  and  by 
the  stigma  being  divided  into  five  sharp- 
pointed  spreading  lobes.  Both  species  are 
large  trees,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
have  large  hand-shaped  leaves  composed 
of  from  five  to  nine  leaflets,  and  large  red 
flowers  either  solitary  or  several  together 
on  the  naked  branches.  Their  fruits  re- 
semble those  of  Bombax,  and  are  filled 
with  seeds  enveloped  in  silky  cotton. 

8.  malabariea  (fillM  Bombax  malabarica), 
the  SImool-tree  of  India,  or  Malabar  Silk- 
cotton  tree,  attains  a  height  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet,  and  has  a  prickly  trunk  and 
branches,  leaves  composed  of  five  to  seven 
leaflets,  and  clusters  of  flowers.  The  sllk- 
cotton  of  the  Slmool,  though  very  beauti- 
ful, is.  like  other  sllk-rx)ttons,  not  adapted 
for  spinning.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  stuffing 
cushions,  and  a  kind  of  quilt  or  thick 
cloth  is  manuf^tured  from  it  In  Assam. 
The  trunk  yields  a  very  pure  gum  and 
light  porous  wood,  and  its  bark  possesses 
emetic  properties.  8.  insigne  is  distin- 
guished from  the  last  by  its  trunk  and 
branches  being  unarmed,  by  its  leaves 
being  composed  of  nine  leaflets,  and  by  Its 
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•olitary  tLovren.    It  Is  a  aatlye  of  Bur- 
mata.  [A.  8.] 

BALMEA.  A  genns  of  trailing  some- 
what shrubby  CompotUte  peculiar  to  tro- 
pical  America,  and  occurring  most  com- 
monly in  the  West  Indies.  The  stems  are 
furnished  with  opposite  stallced  leaves, 
having  ovate  lance-shaped  or  heart-shaped 
blades;  and  the  rayless  somewhat  pear- 
shaped  white  or  yellow  flower-heads  are 
arranged  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  The  florets  are  all  tubular  and  per- 
fect, with  the  involucral  scales  in  two  se- 
ries, the  receptacle  conical  and  chaffy,  and 
the  vertically  compressed  achenes  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  two  awns.  These  plants 
are  related  to  Bidena,  from  which  their 
shrubby  habit  at  once  distinguishes  them, 
but  more  especially  to  Verbesina,  of  which 
again  the  habit  is  different,  and  the  style- 
branches  are  blunt  instead  of  cone-shaped 
at  the  apex.  [A.  A.  BJ 

8AL0M0NIA.  Under  this  name  are  com- 
prised about  eight  species  of  minute  annual 
plants  of  the  Polygaiacece,  found  In  various 
parts  of  tropical  Asia.  In  their  habit  and 
the  appearance  of  their  flowers  they  re- 
semble PolygaUUt  but  have  four  or  five 
Instead  of  eight  stamens  to  the  flowers. 
Four  of  the  species  are  little  branching 
plants  one  to  four  inches  high,  the  stems 
furnished  with  ovate  roundish  or  oblong 
entire  leaves,  and  the  minute  white  or 
lilac  flowers  arranged  in  spikes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branchtets.  The  remaining  four 
are  leafless  and  parasitical  on  roots,  whence 
they  are  separated  as  a  distinct  genus  by 
Blume,  with  the  name  Ejnrhizanthxu.  The 
place  of  the  leaves  is  supplied  by  minute 
brown  scales.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SALOOP.  The  name  given  to  sassafras- 
tea,  flavoured  with  milk  and  sugar,  sold  to 
the  working>clas8es  in  the  early  morning 
at  the  corners  of  London  streets. 

SAIiPIANTHUS.  A  seacoast  plant  from 
the  western  shores  of  tropical  America, 
proposed  by  Kunth  as  a  genus  of  Nyctagi- 
nacece,  but  which  had  been  previously  pul>- 
lished  by  Lagasca  under  the  name  of 
Boldoa. 

SALPICHL^NA.  A  small  group  of  po- 
lypodiaceous  ferns  nearly  related  to  Blech- 
num,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  its 
scandent  habit,  and  in  having  the  parallel 
venules  combined  at  the  apex  by  a  slight 
intramarginal  veinlet.  The  only  known 
species  is  S.  volubilis.  [T.  M.] 

SALPICHROA  or  8ALPICHROMA.  A 
genus  of  AtropacetB,  comprising  Peruvian 
herbs  heretofore  Included  In  Atropa,  but 
distinguished  firom  it  in  that  the  calyx 
does  not  increase  in  size  as  the  fruit  ripens, 
and  is  moreover  divided  into  flve  linear 
erect  segments.  The  corolla  is  narrow 
tubular  fleshy,  often  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  and  becomes  black  in  dr^'lng.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Oreek  words  salpinx  *  a  tube,'  and  chroma 


*  colour,'  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  tbe 
trumpet-shaped  flowers.  CM.  T.  MJ 

6ALPIGL0SSIS.  A  genus  of  Atropttcea, 
consisting  of  herbaceous  viscid  plants, 
natives  of  Chili.  The  leaves  are  plnoateiy 
lobed,and  the  flowers  in  terminal  pauiclea. 
The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  five-parted ;  the 
corolla  funnel  shaped,  its  tube  dilated 
above,  its  limb  flve-cleft  spreading;  the 
stamens  flve,  four  f ertlle,didynamous, with 
two-celled  anthers  opening  by  a  single 
pore ;  the  style  thickened  at  the  extremity 
with  a  somewhat  two-lobed  stigma;  the 
fruit  a  two-celled  two-valved  capsule  with 
numerous  seeds.  The  flowers  are  showy, 
often  with  the  veins  coloured  dlflTerently 
from  the  rest  of  the  petal.  Some  of  the 
species  are  cultivated  as  greenhouse  plants, 
or  as  bedding  plants  in  summer.  The  gene- 
ric name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
salpinx '  a  tube '  and  glossis  '  a  tongue,'  in 
allusion  to  the  tongue-like  style  tn  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla.  CM.  T.  M.] 

SALPIGOPHORA.    Campsidiufn. 

8ALPINOA.  A  genus  of  one  or  two 
South  American  herbaceous  melastomace- 
ous  plants  allied  to  Bertolonia,  but  distin- 
guished by  the  anthers  having  a  tail-like 
appendage  at  their  base,  sometimes  aa  long 
as  the  uither  itself,  and  also  by  the  three- 
sided  capsules  being  invested  with  the 
eight  or  ten-nerved  persistent  calyx.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  double  scorpiold 
raceme.  CA.  8.3 

SALPIXANTHA.  A  genus  of  Aeantha- 
eecR  containing  a  single  species  from  Ja- 
maica, now  generally  referred  to  Gexsao- 
meria,  from  which  it  differs  only  In  the 
calyx  being  less  deeply  cut,  and  in  thellnab 
of  the  corolla  being  regular.  [W.  C] 

SALSA.  An  abbreviation  for  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

SALSAFY,    or    SALSIFY.    Trag<fpooon 

porri/olius. 

8ALSEPARIELLE.  (Fr.)  fifmilox.  — 
D'ALLEMAGNE.  Carex  arenaria.  — 
D'EUROPE.    Smilaxaspera. 

SAL8IFIS.  (Pr.)  Tragopogon,  —  D'BS- 
PAGNE.    Scorzonera. 

SALSOLA.  The  Saltworts  form  a  rather 
extensive  genus  of  ChenopodiacetB,  and 
are  most  abundant  in  the  temperate  and 
warm  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
principally  in  the  Old  World ;  occurrinsr  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  only  In  Timor, 
Eastern  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Madagas- 
car, and  Chili.  They  are  always  confined 
to  the  seacoast  or  to  salt-marshes,  or 
other  places  where  the  soli  is  impregnated 
with  salt :  their  generic  r\tCiae  being  thenoe 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  sal '  8alt,'and 
solum  'soil.'  They  are  lierbaceous  or^ome- 
what  shrubby  sm^^oth  or  downy  plants 

with  unjointed  stfnis,  a—* " — "^ — '- 

but  occasionally  oppoi 
or  less  cylindrical  flt 
bearing  the  small  si 
in  their  axils,  togetl 
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bracts  resembling  the  leaves.  Their  fruit, 
called  an  utricle,  bos  a  loose  thin  shell, 
and  contains  a  horiaontal  single-coated 
seed. 

&  Kali,  the  Prickly  Saltwort,  is  a  com- 
mon seashore  plant  in  most  European  and 
many  other  countries.  It  is  a  brittle  suc- 
culent annual  of  a  pale  bluish-green  hue, 
with  somewhat  angular  furrowed  and 
striped  bristly  stems,  very  much  branched, 
and  spreading  In  all  directions  su  as  to 
form  a  bush  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
balf  high;  and  has  numerous  awl-shaped 
nearly  cylindrical  spiny-pointed  leaves, 
with  broadened  bases  furnished  with  little 
prickles.  S.  Soda,  a  South  European  and 
North  African  species.  Is  a  succulent 
annual  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  but  not 
brittle  like  the  last ;  and  has  smooth  shin- 
ing stems  and  somewhat  flezuose  branch- 
es, with  soft  nearly  cylindrical  short- 
pointed  leaves  of  a  bluish-green  colour. 

An  impure  carbonate  of  soda  obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  these  and  several  allied 
and  other  plants,  known  under  the  Spanish 
name  barilla,  was  formerly  an  article  of 
considerable  commercial  importance ;  and 
large  quantities  of  ft  were  annually  im- 
ported Into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  employed  in 
soap  and  giass-making ;  but  since  the  in- 
troduction of  soda  manuflEtctured  from 
common  salt  as  a  commercial  article,  the 
imports  have  greatly  decreased,  though 
about  a  thousand  tons  of  barilla  and  other 
alkalies  are  still  annually  imported,  mostly 
from  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Two 
Sicilies.  For  the  preparation  of  barilla 
these  plants  are  dried  in  heaps  like  hay, 
and  afterwards  burnt  upon  a  rude  grating 
constructed  over  a  large  hole,  into  which 
the  semifluid  alkaline  matter  flows,  and  is 
there  left  lo  cool  and  solidify.  Kali  is  the 
Arabic  name  for  the  ashes  of  these  soda- 
plants,  and  the  term  alkali,  applied  by 
chemists  to  soda,  potassa,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, is  derived  either  from  kali,  with 
the  Arabic  article  ol prefixed,  or  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  mZ  (salt)  and  UalU  [A.  S.1 

SALSU6IN0SE.  Growing  in  places  in- 
andated  with  saltwater. 

SALT-BUSH.  The  Australian  Atriplex 
mimmularia. 

SALTIA.  A  genus  of  AmarantXaeecB 
from  Arabia,  consisting  of  a  branched 
undershrub,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  ax- 
illary and  terminal  spikes  of  bracteated 
flowers  in  threes— the  central  one  perfect, 
the  lateral  sterile,  and  at  length  growing 
out  Into  straight  awns  clothed  with 
feathery  wool  The  perfect  flowers  have 
five  hairy  sepals,  flve  stamens  united  at 
the  base  into  a  cup,  with  two-celled  an- 
thers and  no  stamlnodcs ;  and  the  utricle 
is  oblong  with  a  vertical  seed.     [J.  T.  S.] 

SALT-TREE.  EaUmodendron  argenteum, 

SALTWORT.  BaUeomia  anniui;  also- 
SaUoia.   — ,  BLACK.    Glaux  maritima. 

BALVADORAOE^     A  small  order  of 


monopetalous  dicotyledons  allied  to  Oleor 
cea  and  Jasminaeeee.  Like  the  former 
they  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  and  small  paniculate 
flowers  with  a  minute  four-cleft  calyx,  and 
a  four-cleft  corolla ;  but  there  are  four 
stamens,  the  ovary  Is  one-celled  with  a 
single  erect  ovule  and  a  sessile  simple 
stigma,  and  the  seed,  as  in  Jaamitiaeea,  is 
erect  without  albumen.  Only  two  genera. 
SaXvadara  and  Monetia,  have  as  yet  been 
positively  referred  to  the  order. 

SALYADORA.  An  unusual  amount  of 
interest  is  attached  to  this  genus,  on  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  species  belonging  to 
it  being  supposed  to  be  the  Mustard-tree 
of  Scripture.  It  is  the  typical  species  of 
SalvadoracetB,  and  was  atone  time  the  only 
genus  referred  to  that  order.  The  Ave  de- 
scribed species  are  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
and  have  a  geographical  range  extending 
from  Central  Africa,  Abyssinia,  and 
Egypt  through  South-western  Asia  to 
India  and  Ceylon.  They  have  stems  with 
slightly  swollen  joints,  opposite  entire 
leathery  leaves  with  scarcely  any  visible 
veins,  and  loose  branching  panicles  of 
small  flowers,  which  liave  a  very  minute 
four-leaved  calyx,  a  thin  four-parted  co- 
rolla, with  four  sumens  inserted  between 
the  lobes  and  connecting  them  together, 
and  a  one- celled  ovary  bearing  an  undi- 
vided stalkless  stigma.  Their  little  berry- 
like  fruits  contain  solitary  erect  seeds. 

The  identification  of  tlio  plants  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  is  a  task  of  great  difll- 
culty,  and  in  almost  all  instances  the  re- 
suit  of  the  most  learned  Investigations, 
whether  by  Biblical  commentators  or 
by  botanists,  is  unsatisfactory  and  open 
to  doubt.  In  our  English  version  of  the 
Bihie  the  names  of  plants  have  been  made 
to  agree  with  those  now  in  use,  and  the 
obvious  Inference  among  the  unlearned  is 
that  the  plants  are  the  same.  The  re- 
searches of  iMitanists,  however,  have  shown 
that  the  tares,  the  aloes,  the  hyssop,  and 
other  Scriptural  plants  differ  widely  from 
those  so  called  at  the  present  day;  and 
some  writers  have  therefore  thought  it 
probable  that  the  same  Is  the  case  with 
the  Mustard  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels,  the 
seed  of  which  St.  Matthew  says  '  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds;  but  when  it  is  grown  it  is 
the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh 
a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come 
and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.'  (xiii.  32.) 
It  is  obvious  that  this  description  does  not 
agree  with  the  common  mustard  (Sinapi8) 
as  seen  in  this  country,  and  consequently 
the  assertion  that  the  Scriptural  plant  be- 
longed toa  totally  different  genus  has  been 
readily  believed.  During  their  travels  In 
the  Roly  Land,  CSiptains  Irbyand  Mangles 
met  with  a  small  tree  (ascertained  by  Pro- 
fessor Don  to  be  a  Salvtuiora))  with  a  small 
pungent  mnstard-like  fruit,  and  they 
thought  it  might  pn)bably  be  the  tree  re- 
ferred to  by  Christ.  This  supposition  was 
afterwards  strengthened  by  Dr.  Royle, 
who  found  that  the  tree  in  question  bore 
the  same  Arabic  name  (Khardal)  as  the 


oommon  miwtard,  and  that  it  was  com- 
monly regarded  In  Syria  as  the  Mustard- 
tree  of  Scripture :  though  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  SUutpts  grows  to  a  much 
greater  site  in  Syria  than  with  us,  and  is 
frequently  seen  as  high  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet,  so  that  birds  might  easily  lodge  in  its 
branches.  The  species  of  Salvadora  grow- 
ing in  Syria  Is  said  by  both  Don  and  Boyle 
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to  be  &  perttea^  but  that  is  a  plant  of 
small  size,  not  a  tree.  8.  indiea  however, 
a  common  Indian  and  Cingalese  species, 
grows  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is 
probably  the  one  meant.  [A.  S.] 

SALVER-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Hypo- 
crateriform,  or  Hypocraterlmorpbous. 

SALVBRTIA.  A  small  genus  of  Vo- 
ckyacecB  confined  to  BraziL  They  are  trees, 
with  ovate  leaves  arranged  in  whorls,  and 
white  paniculate  flowers,  emitting  a  most 
delightful  scent— in  S.  convaXlariodora  re- 
sembling tliat  of  our  lily  of  the  valley. 
The  calyx  is  flve-lobed,  one  of  the  lobes 
being  sliaped  into  a  spur,  whilst  two  of  the 
five  petals  are  smaller  than  the  rest.  The 
ovary  is  free ;  and  the  capsule  three-valve<f, 
triangular,  and  three-celled,  each  cell  con- 
taining one  seed.  [B.  S.] 

SALVIA.  A  genus  of  Labiata,  distin- 
guished by  its  lipped  calyx,  and  two  forked 
stamens.  The  species  are  undershrubs  or 
herbs,  varying  in  general  habit,  and  widely 
distributed  over  the  earth.  The  name  is 
from  the  Latin  salvo  *  I  heal,'  Indicative  of 
the  supposed  qualities  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cies. Examples  of  this  genus  have  been 
long  and  favourably  known  as  objects  of 
culture,  and  deservedly  occupy  a  promi- 
nent plao«.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude 
briefly  to  some  of  them.  8.  splendens  is 
of  interest  on  account  of  its  period  of 
flowering;  8.  Mans,  a  native  of  Simla,  is 
hardy,  and  also  desirable  on  account  of  its 
showy  violet-and-wbite  flowers ;  8.  candela- 
bnim  is  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Spain,  the  upper  lip  of  its 


flower  greenish-yellow,  the  lower  a  rich 
violet,  thus  presenting  a  flnc  contrast ;  jS. 
vnUeiuis  is  a  well-known  ingredient  of  the 
hay-crop  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  its  blue  flowers  rendering  ft 
a  great  ornament  in  the  meadows ;  &  lyratm 
and  8.  wrtieifolia  are  equally  well  known  in 
North  America.  8.  ogldnalis  is  the  Com- 
mon Sage,  a  familiar  garden  herb  having 
aromatic  and  bitter  properties.       [G.  J)^ 

SALVINIA.  A  genus  of  jrarsOeaceae  be- 
longing to  the  same  section  as  AxoUa,  and 
by  some  considered  as  a  distinct  natural 
order,  SalviniaceoB.  It  has  a  floatingr  thread- 
like rhizome  containing  a  central  bundle 
of  vessels  with  several  cavities  around  it. 
furnished  above  with  fern-like  subelliptic 
floating  entire  leaves,  and  below  with  lon^r 
rootlets  and  fluted  bhidder-Iike  fruit  un 
shortleafless  branches.  The  fruit  consists 
of  globular  bags  composed  of  a  double 
membrane,  at  length  bursting  irregularly. 
These  bags  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  con- 
taining spherical  antberidia  upon  branched 
stalks  springing  from  a  central  placen- 
ta; the  other  short-stalked  single-spored 
sporangia,  seated  like  the  former  on  a  cen- 
tral column.  The  leaves  are  not  curled  up 
when  young,  and  the  upper  surface  is 
studded  with  warts,  each  of  which  bear  a 
little  crown  of  bristles.  There  is  some- 
times a  central  nb  in  the  I  eaves,  besides 
which  there  are  reticulated  veins  more 
prominent  l^elow  than  above.  The  sper- 
matozoids,  according  to  Hofmeister,  are 
furnished  wltn  a  series  of  lash-like  cilia, 
and  the  spores  germinate  by  cell-dlviaion 
at  their  upper  extremity,  two  or  three 
archegonlH  lieing  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  prothailus  of  which  one  only  proves 
fertile  The  young  plant  closely  resembles 
that  of  SelagineUa,  apart  from  the  two 
cotyledon-like  processes.  All  the  sup- 
posed species  are  reducible  to  one.  which 
occurs  in  the  South  of  Europe  in  stagnant 
pools,  and  is  found  in  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SiLWOOD.    Shoreanttuta. 

SALZMANNIA.  The  name  of  a  Bra- 
zilian shrub,  forming  a  genus  of  Cincho- 
nacecB.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  shining; 
and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  axillary 
heads.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  cup-shaped, 
slightly  four-toothed ;  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla short,  its  limb  divided  into  four  ob- 
long lobes ;  the  stamens  four;  and  the  fruit 
dry,  one-celled  one-seeded,  surmounted  by 
the  limb  of  the  calyx.  This  genus  is  im- 
perfectly known.  [M .  T.  MJ 

SAMA.  The  acrid  Abyssinian  Urtiea  si- 
menns,  which  is,  however,  cooked  as  a 
vegetable. 

SAMADERA.  A  genus  of  trees  of  the 
SimarubacecB,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Madagascar.  The  leaves  are  entire,  and 
the  flowers  large  pinkish,  disposed  in 
axillary  umbels,  surrounded  by  involucres 
of  small  bracts.  The  calyx  is  foui^parted. 
its  segments  frequently  provided  exter- 
nally with  two  glands  at  the  base ;  petals 
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four,  much  longer  than  the  sepals ;  sta- 
mens eight,  filaments  attached  below  to  a 
hairy  scale ;  ovaries  four  or  five  on  a  short 
stalk,  each  one-celled,  one-seeded ;  styles 
separate  below,  above  confluent,  longer 
than  the  petals.  S.  indica,  a  native  of  Tra- 
vaocore  and  Malabar,  yields  a  bark  which 
Is  employed  as  a  febrifuge.  Prom  the  seeds 
Is  procured  an  oil  used  In  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. The  bruised  leaves  are  likewise  era- 
ployed  in  erysipelas.  [M.  T.  M-] 

SAMANKA  DBS  INDIBNS.  (Pr.)  Cir 
irtUlus  vulgaris. 

SAMARA.  A  genus  of  Jfyr«nace«.  dis- 
tinguished in  the  order  by  the  petals  being 
free  and  distinct  as  in  Embelia^  with  the 
stamens  inserted  at  their  base,  but  always 
In  fours,  not  in  fives  as  in  that  genus ;  and 
by  the  stamens  being  always  longer  than 
the  petals.  The  habit  is  also  different. 
There  are  very  few  species,  natives  of  East- 
ern Africa  and  tropical  Asia,  extending  to 
Southern  China.  They  are  shrubs,  often 
half-traUing.with  entire  evergreen  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  very  short  axillary 
racemes. 

SAMARA.  An  Indehlscent  fruit,  pro- 
ducing a  membranous  expansion  or  wing, 
from  its  back  or  end. 

SAMARIA-WOOD.   Idea  attUnma, 

SAMAROID.   Resembling  a  Samara. 

SAMBO.    CUome. 

SAMBTJCUS.  A  genus  of  small  trees 
shrubs  or  more  rarely  herbs,  belonging  to 
the  Oaj^oliacecB.  The  characters  are:  Co- 
rolla with  a  very  short  tube;  berry  three  to 
four-seeded :  leaves  pinnate.  8.  nigral  the 
Gommon  Elder,  is  a  well-known  tree  of 
rapid  growth  when  young,  remarkable  for 
the  stoutness  of  its  shoots,  which  when  a 
year  old  are  as  large  as  those  of  many 
other  trees  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 
They  are  covered  with  a  smooth  grey  bark, 
and  contain  an  unusual  proportion  of  pith, 
which  being  easily  removed,  the  branches 
may  readily  be  formed  into  tubes,  and  on 
this  account  the  Elder  was  formerly  called 
Bore- tree.  The  wood  is  white  and  of  a  flne 
close  grain,  tough,  fissile,  and  easily  cut- 
hence  it  is  used  for  making  skewers  and 
shoemakers'  pegs.  The  leaves  have  an  un- 
pleasant odour  when  bruised,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  offensive  to  most  insects,  and  a 
decoction  of  them  is  sometimes  employed 
by  gardeners  to  keep  off  caterpillars  from 
delicate  plants.  By  village  herbalists  they 
are  employed  In  making  a  kind  of  oint- 
ment, and  the  flowers  serve  for  fomentsr 
tions,  or  are  made  into  a  medicinal  tea; 
while  the  berries  are  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  •  elderberry  wine.'  These  are  ge- 
nerally purplish-black,  but  a  variety  occurs 
with  berries  of  a  greenish-white  hue.  S. 
Etmlna,  or  Danewort,  is  an  herbaceous  plant 
found  In  many  parts  of  Britain  as  well  as 
the  Continent ;  it  has  a  nauseous  smell,  and 
drastic  properties.  A  racemosa,  a  native 
of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  is  a  shrub 
which  towards  the  cud  of  summer  is  high- 


ly ornamental,  with  large  oval  clusters  of 
bright  scarlet  berries.  Prench:  Bureau; 
German :  Hohlunder.  [C.  A.  J.] 

Evelyn  says,  speaking  of  the  Common 
Elder :— •  If  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
leaves,  bark,  berries,  Ac.  were  thoroughly 
known,  I  cannot  tell  what  our  countrymen 
could  ail  for  which  be  might  not  fetch  a 
remedy  from  every  hedge,  either  for  sick- 
ness or  wound.'  Aubray  tells  us  that '  the 
apothecaries  well  know  the  use  of  the 
berries,  and  so  do  the  vintners,  who  buy 
vast  quantities  of  them  in  London,  and 
some  do  make  no  Inconsiderable  profit  by 
the  sale  of  them.' 

The  Danewort,  S.  JSbuZiM,  has  purple 
flowers,  but  the  berries  are  so  much  like 
those  of  the  common  elder  as  to  be  ocra- 
sionally  used  for  the  same  purposes.  In 
accounting  for  its  English  name.  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  says :  'Our  ancestors  evinced  a  just 
hatred  of  their  brutal  enemies  the  Danes, 
In  supposing  the  nauseous,  fetid,  and  noxi- 
ous plant  before  us  to  have  sprung  from 
their  blood.'  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  both  kinds  of  Elder  were  not  only 
used  medicinally,  but  wore  also  held  in 
great  superstitious  reverence.  Mr.  Jones, 
in  his  Notes  on  Certain  Superstitions  in  the 
Vale  of  QloucesteTt  cites  the  following, 
which  by  the  way  is  no  unusual  case: 
*  Some  men  were  employed  in  removing  an 
old  hedgerow,  partially  formed  of  elder- 
trees.  They  had  bound  up  all  the  other 
wood  into  faggots  for  burning,  but  had 
set  apart  the  elder,  and  enquired  of  their 
roaster  bow  it  was  to  be  disposed  of. 
Upon  his  saying  that  he  should  of  course 
burn  it  with  the  rest,  and  ordering  it  to  be 
faggoted,  one  of  the  men  said,  with  an  air 
of  undisguised  alarm,  that  he  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  burning  Elian  Wood ; 
and,  in  fact,  so  strongly  did  he  feel  upon  the 
subject,  that  he  refused  to  participate  in 
the  act  of  tying  it  up.'  The  word  Elian 
(still  common  with  us)  indicates  the  origin 
of  the  superstition.  In  Low  Saxon  the  8am- 
Imcus  nigra  is  called  EUhom.  Amkiel 
unsuspectingly  relates.  *Our  forefathers 
also  held  the  Ellhom  holy,  wherefore  who- 
ever need  to  hew  it  down  (or  cut  its 
T^ranches)  has  flrst  to  make  request,  "  Lady 
Ellhorn,  give  me  some  of  thy  wood,  and  I 
will  give  thee  some  of  mine  when  it  grows 
In  the  forest,"— the  which  with  partly  ben- 
ded knees,  bare  head,  and  folded  arms  was 
ordinarily  done,  as  I  myself  have  often 
seen  and  heard  in  my  younger  years.' 

There  exist  many  superstitions  respect- 
ing elder-wands,  elder-trees  before  stables, 
the  shedding  of  water  under  them,  and 
the  elder-mother,  a  Danish  superstition. 
The  attributed  curative  effects  of  elder  are 
well  known.  Its  flowers  are  an  eyewash 
and  cosmetic,  and  its  bark  and  leaves  are 
used  for  various  purposes,  but  the  most 
curious  use  Is  that  which  has  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Jones  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Ducie :— *  A  small  piece  cut  from  a  young 
shoot  just  above  and  below  a  joint,  so  as  to 
leave  the  bud  projecting  at  each  end  of  it 
after  the  fashion  of  a  rude  cross,  borne 
constantly  about  the  person,  is  a  most 
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certain  and  effectnal  cure  for  rheumatlBin. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Elder  to  be 
thus  efflcient  moat  grow  In  consecrated 
ground.  In  Tortworth  churchyard  (and 
others  In  the  ooonty  of  Gloucester)  Is  sa(di 


Crou  of  Elder.wooo. 

a  tree,  and  we  are  told  that  application  Is 
frecinently  made  for  bits  of  it  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  that  some  of  its 
recipients  are  not  only  willing  but  able  to 
give  it  a  good  character  of  many  years' 
standing.*  We  give  a  cut  of  a  piece  of 
elder  of  the  orthodox  form.  [J.  B.] 

SA.MOLIJS.  Small  marsh  plants  with 
white  flowers,  possessing  no  attractive  pro- 
perties, belonging  to  the  PrimtUacecB,  and 
distinguished  by  the  half-superior  capsule, 
and  by  five  imperfect  stam  3ns  alternating 
with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  8.  VaUrcmr 
dU  the  Brookweed  or  Water  Pimpernel, 
is  an  erect  plant  eight  to  ten  inches  high, 
with  bright  green  somewhat  fleshy  leaves, 
and  terminal  inconspicuous  flowers.  It  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  wide  geographical 
range,  there  being  scarcely  any  country  in 
which  it  does  not  abound  where  the  soil  is 
wet  and  gravelly.  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
most  frequent  where  small  streams  trickle 
over  rocks  on  the  seashore.  8.  Itttoralia,  a 
native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  «s  very  simi- 
lar in  habit.  French:  Samole;  German: 
SamoslerauL  [C.  A  J.] 

SAMP.  A  preparation  of  Indian  com 
largely  used  in  the  United  States. 

SAMPHIRE.  CfrWimummarttimum,  the 
aromatic  saline  fleshy  leaves  of  which  are 
used  in  pickles ;  also  Borrichta  arboretcens. 
— ,  60LDBN.  Inula  erithmmdu.  —,  JA- 
MAICA. BcBtia  maniiinui. 

SAMSHOO.  A  spirituous  liquor  extract- 
ed, by  fermentation  and  distillation,  from 
rice,  by  the  Chinese. 

SAMYDACE^  An  order  of  dicotyledons 
consisting  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  leaves  generally  marked  with 
pellucid  dots :  and  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
usually  small  in  axillary  clusters.  The 
perianth  is  calyx-like,  usually  four  or  five- 


lobed,  without  petals ;  the  stamens  az«  pe- 
rigynous,  often  more  numerous  than  the 
calyx-lobes,  but  in  a  single  row  alternating 
with  small  teeth  or  filaments  without  an- 
thers ;  and  the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  two 
three  or  more  parietal  placoitaa.  The  order 
contains  one  large  genus,  Caaearia,  and 
about  half-a-dozen  small  ones  allied  to  ib 
Some  botanists  unite  with  It  H(ymaHacee6, 
which  have  petals  and  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  stamens,  while  others 
combine  the  whole  with  FlacourtUicea. 

BAMTDAl  The  type  of  the  SamydaceeB, 
and  composed  of  shrubs  or  small  tre^  In- 
habiting tropical  America.  The  branches 
are  often  clad  with  thorns ;  and  the  leaves 
are  more  or  less  ovate  serrate,  and  furnish- 
ed with  pellncid  dots.  The  flowers  sre 
solitary  or  fasciculate  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  they  are  white  or  In  some  spe- 
cies purplish.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft ;  the 
corolla  entirely  wanting ;  the  stamens  are 
fertile  (or,  as  Mr.  Bentham  expresses  It, 
there  are  no  staminodia  or  scales  inter- 
mixed with  the  stamens),  by  which  latter 
character  Samyda  is  easily  distinguished 
from  its  allies.  8.  ntaveolens,  an  inhabitant 
of  Brazilian  forests,  is  remarkable  for  its 
white  deliciously-scented  flowers,  strongly 
recalling  to  mind  the  odour  of  orange- 
blossoms.  CB.  &] 

SAKA.   A  kind  of  Peruvian  Tobacco. 

SANDAL-TREE.    Sandorieum. 

SANDALWOOD.  An  odoriferotLS  wood 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  Santalum. 
That  of  India  is  the  8.  aUntm ;  that  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  8.  Freycinetianum  and 
8.  panietUatum :  and  that  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, &  laHfoUttm.  The  name  is  griven 
among  the  Russians  to  the  red  wood  of 
Bhamnut  dahurieus,  used  for  dyeing 
leather.  — ,  CITRON.  8anta!um  Frejfcine- 
tianum.  — ,  QUEENSLAND.  EremophUa 
MUcheUi.  —tRED.  Adenantherapavonina; 
also  Pteroearpua  Santdlinus.  — ,  WHITB, 
Santalum  album.  -.YELLOW.  Santalum 
Freycinetianvm. 

SANDAL  WORTS.  Llndley's  name  for 
the  Santalaeea^ 

SANDARACH.  A  white  resin  not  anllke 
mastic,  but  brittle,  occurring  in  round  or 
long  tears,  and  obtained  from  Calliiris 
quadrivalvi$, 

SANDBOX-TREE.  A  local  West  Indlui 
name  for  Hura  crepitana,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  a  drastic  purgative,  and  contain 
a  very  limpid  oil. 

SANDERS-WOOD.  An  old  name  for 
Sandalwood.  —.RED.  The  red  Indian 
dyewood,  obtained  from  Pteroearpua  Saitr 
toHnua,    —.YELLOW.    Budda capttata. 

SANDORICUM  indieum  Is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  Meliacem,  foimd 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  having  an  arbo- 
reous stem,  trifoUolated  leaves,  axIUary 
paniculate  flowers,  a  short  five-toothed 
calyx,  five  linear  petals,  ten  stamens  com- 
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1>lned  into  a  cube,  a  stigma  divided  into 
five  lol>es,  aiid  au  apple-lilce  berry  contaiii- 
ing  five  one-eeeded  nuts.  Properties  simi- 
lar to  tliose  of  Melia  are  attributed  to  tlie 
root,  but  the  latter  has  a  repulsive  odour, 
whilst  Sundoricuvi  is  aromatic ;  it  is  em- 
ployed against  leucorrhoea,  combined  with 
tbe  bark  of  the  root  of  Carapa  ohovaia, 
wbicb  is  bitter  and  astringent.       [B.  &] 

SANDPAPER-TREE.  CuraUlla  anteri- 
eanti. 

SANDWEED.    Arenaria. 

BANDWOOD.    Bremonti43ra  Ammoxylon. 

SANDWORT.  Arenaria.  — ,  SEA.  A 
common  name  for  Honkenya.  — ,  SPUR- 
REY.    Spergularia. 

SANFORDIA.  A  genus  proposed  by 
J.  Drummoud  for  a  nitaceous  shrub  from 
"Western  Australia,  allied  to  Conea.  It 
has  proved  to  be  the  same  as  Geleznovia 
previously  published  by  Turczaniuow. 

8ANG-DB-DRAG0N.  (Fr.)  Draecena 
Itraco  i  also  Rumex  sartffuineus. 

SANGSORBB.    (Fr.)    SanguUorba. 

8ANGUINAIRE.  (Fr.)  Geranium  sa»- 
guineum.  —  D'ALLEMAGNK.  Scleranthua. 

8ANGUINARTA.  The  Blood-root  or 
Puccoon,  8.  canaderuia,  commonly  found 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
is  tbe  sole  representative  of  this  genus  of 
Papaveraeea.  It  is  an  herbaceous  plant 
about  six  Inches  high,  and  has  a  thick 
branching  rootstock,  which  creeps  along 
underground ;  and  in  early  spring  sends 
up  from  tbe  ends  of  each  of  the  little  side- 
branches  a  single  longsUlked  leaf,  and 
another  stalk  bearing  a  solitary  flower. 
The  leaf  is  wrapped  round  the  flower-bud 
when  it  rises  out  of  the  ground,  and  is 
bluntly  five  to  nine-lobed,  roundish  at  flrst, 
but  afterwards  kidney-shaped.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  conspicuous,  and  have  two 
aepals,  from  eight  to  twelve  white  petals 
overlapping  in  two  or  three  series,  about 
twenty-four  stamens  with  filaments  shorter 
than  tbe  petals,  and  a  short  style  with  a 
broad  two-lobed  furrowed  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  an  oblong  pod-shaped  two-valved 
cap8ule,containIngnumerous  crested  seeds 
attached  to  the  frame  or  replum.  The  root 
baa  long  been  known  to  possess  active 
medicinal  properties,  and  various  prepara- 
tions of  it  are  commonly  prescribed  by 
American  doctors;  but  it  has  only  recently 
come  Into  use  in  this  country,  and  that 
chiefly  among  the  class  of  practitioners 
styling  themselves 'eclectics.'  Its  princi- 
pal use  appears  to  be  as  an  expectorant  in 
diseases  of  the  chest,  or.  in  larger  doses, 
as  an  emetic :  and  it  would  seem  to  owe 
its  properties  to  the  presence  of  an  acrid 
alkaloid  called  aanguinarina.  The  Ameri- 
can Indians  formerly  used  the  orange- 
coloured  juice  of  the  root  for  smearing 
their  bodiest  and  for  staining  various  do- 
mestic articles.  The  plant  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  by  American  and 
French  dyers.  [A.  S.J 


SANGUINARY.    AehUlea  milWoUum. 

SANGUINE,  SANGUINEUS.  Dull  red 
passing  into  brownish-black. 

SANGUINIERE.    (PrJ    Sanguinaria. 

SANGUISORBACEJL  A  small  order 
which  most  botanists  consider  as  a  tribe 
of  Bosacece,  distinguished  from  Rosea  pro- 
per l>y  tbe  want  of  petal*,  and  the  solitary 
carpels.    See  Rosacbjb. 

SANGUISORBA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  giving  name  to  the  tribe  Sanguisor- 
hetB  of  the  order  RoMcea.  The  genus  is 
characterised  by  bearing  its  flowers,  which 
contain  both  stamens  and  pistils,  in  heads 
or  simple  spikes;  by  the  calyx  of  each  flower 
l>eing  four-cleft,  with  two  to  three  small 
bracts  at  its  base ;  by  the  absence  of  petals, 
and  by  the  presence  of  four  stamens.  8. 
offlcinalis,  or  Burnet,  received  its  name 
from  its  supposed  vulnerary  properties. 
It  is  a  slender  plant  one  to  three  feet 
high,  with  pinnate  smooth  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal ovate  heads  of  crowded  dark-purple 
flowers.  It  grows  in  moist  pastures  and  by 
watercourses,  Chiefly  on  a  calcareous  or 
magnesian  soil,  and  is  roost  frequent  in  the 
North  of  England  and  the  extreme  West. 
There  are  several  other  species,  some  of 
which  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  gar- 
dens, especially  8.  canadensis,  which  in 
habit  resembles  the  Ckimmon  Burnet,  but 
bears  its  flowers,  rendered  conspicuous  by 
their  white  anthers,  in  long  cylindrical 
spi  kes.  French  :  La  grande  pimpren^lle  dee 
pris ;  German :  Wieeenknopf.       [C.  A.  J.] 

SANICLE.  Saniada.  — ,BEAR'8-EAR, 
CoHusa  Matthioli.  —,  COMMON.  SamciUa 
europcBO. 

SANICLE.  (Fr.)  Sanieula;  also  Prvr 
nella.  —  bXtARDE  D'AMERIQUE.  MU 
UUa.  —  FEMELLE.  Agtraaiia.  -DE 
MONTAGNE.    Qeu-m. 

SANICULA.  A  small  genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants  represented  in  Britain  by 
8.  europcea,  the  Wood  Sanicle,  an  herba- 
ceous plant  two  to  three  feet  high,  frequent 
in  thickets  and  woods.  The  root-leaves 
are  palmate,  with  three-cleft  serrated  lobes, 
smooth  and  somewhat  glossy ;  the  minute 
whitish  flowers  grow  in  heads  rather  than 
umbels ;  the  fruit  Is  ovate  and  densely 
clothed  with  thick  prickles,  by  means  of 
which  they  attach  themselves  when  ripe 
to  the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  and  to  the 
clothes  of  persons  passing  through  woods 
where  the  plant  is  abundant.  French: 
Samele ;  German :  Sanwkel.        [C.  A.  J.J 

SANSEVIELLA.  A  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  plant  now  called  Reineckia  ear- 
neot  the  Saiiaeviera  camea  of  some  writers. 

SAN8EYIERA.  The  Bowstring  Hemps, 
—as  the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
Liliacea  are  called,  from  the  flbres  of  their 
leaves  being  used  for  bowstrings  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are 
indigenous— are  stemlcss  perennial  plants, 
throwing  out  runners,  and  having  only 
root-leaves  which  are  thick  fibrous  and 
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fleshr,  and  unuUly  sword  or  iMice-ahaped 
with  sbeathing  bases,  either  In  two  oppo- 
site rows  or  tufted ;  their  simple  flower- 
spikes  rising  from  the  centre,  and  hearing 
the  whitish  or  yellowish-green  flowers  in 
closters  along  them.  In  its  technical  char 
racters  the  genus  is  very  closely  allied  to 
Draecma,  the  flowers  differing  only  In  the 
combined  calyx  and  corolla  not  being 
divided  further  than  the  middle,  and  in 
the  long  slender  erect  style  being  termi- 
nated by  an  undivided  round-headed  stig- 
ma. 

8.  ffuineeiuis,  the  African  Bowstring 
Hemp,  has  lance-shaped  leaves  from  one 
to  four  feet  long  and  three  to  four 
Inches  wide,  flat  in  the  middle,  narrower 
and  channelled  or  rolled  in  towards  the 
base,  and  terminated  upwards  in  a  short 
blunt  point;  when  young  they  are  marked 
with  pale-coloured  cross-bands,  but  ulti- 
mately assume  an  uniform  shining  green. 

8.  SoaetnirghianOt  the  Moorva  or  Marool 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  has  leaves  about 
the  same  length  as  the  last,  but  very  much 
narrower,  and  concave  or  channelled  along 
the  whole  upper  surfoce  and  convex  or 
keeled  below,  somewhat  approaching  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  terminated  by  a 
taTierf ng  spine-Uke  point ;  they  ar^  also  of 
a  duller  green,  marked  with  alternate  paler 
wavy  cross-bands.  The  fibre  of  the  Moorva 
is  very  strong  and  of  flue  quality,  and  is 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  string 
and  cordage.  This  latter  plant  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  S,  teylaniea,  a 
liflich  smaller  species.  [A.  EL] 

SANTALACE^.  (Ogyridaeetg,  8andal- 
,  -orte).  An  order  of  apetalous dicotyledons, 
C()nsi8ting  of  trees  or  more  frequently 
shrubs  or  herbs,  of  ten  parasitical  on  roots, 
with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  entire 
leaves  without  stipules,  the  flowers  usually 
small  and  green  in  terminal  or  lateral 
heads  cymes  or  spikes.  The  order  is  well 
characterised  by  the  stamens  being  as 
many  as  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the 
perianth;  by  the  inferior  one-celled  ovary 
with  three  to  five  ovules,  suspended  from 
a  free  central  placenta;  by  the  indehlscent 
fruit  with  a  single  seed,  and  by  the  straight 
embryo  in  a  fleshy  albumen.  The  species 
are  dispersed  over  the  tropical  and  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  glolw,  but  are  more 
abundant  in  the  Old  World  than  in  America; 
they  are  distributed  Into  about  twenty  ge- 
nera of  which  the  most  important  are  Quin- 
chamalium,  Pymilaria,  Osyria,  Themvnu 
Leptonieria,  and  Santalum,  to  which  some 
1>otanl8t8  add  Hmalovria  and  ExocarpuB, 

8ANTALIN.  The  principle  of  the  co- 
lourlng-matter  in  Pteroearpus  Santalinxts. 

SANTALUM.  A  genus  of  sandalworts, 
distinguished  by  having  a  superior  calyx, 
which  Is  four-pleft,  furnished  with  four 
glands  alternating  with  its  divisions,  and 
four  stamens  opposite  to  them.  The  spe- 
cies are  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia. 
Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Isles.  8.  aUrum 
yields  the  8andalwo<^  of  India;  that  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  derived  from  8. 


I  PrejfeinetiaMum  and  8.  panienlaivm.  The 
name  of  the  genus  is  derived  fmre  the 
Persian.  [G.  DJ 

8ANTA-XABIA  TREB.  CaloplmUvM 
Caltba. 

8ANT0LINA.  A  genus  of  gmaH  twiggy 
undershrubs  of  the  CompogiUe,  pemliar  to 
the  Mediterranean  region.  They  have 
much  in  common  with  AckiUea,  from 
which  thfflr  are  distinguished  by  iheir 
quadrangular  achenes  being  neither  wing- 
ed nor  margined,  as  well  as  by  the  lower 
portion  of  their  compressed  corolla-tnbes 
being  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  hood,  enve- 
lopl  ng  the  summit  of  the  ovarj-.  The  rom- 
mon  Lavender  Ck>tton.  5.  ChanKBcyparisfuit^ 
is  one  of  the  widest-spread  species,  and 
has  long  been  known  in  gardens,  where  it 
may  be  frequently  met  with  planted  along 
the  margins  of  shrubbery  borders.  It  is 
a  neat  erect  branching  bush  one  to  two 
feet  high,  the  stems  and  leaves  clothed 
with  a  hoary  pubescence.  The  small  linear 
leaves,  thickly  set  on  the  wiry  twigs,  are 
furnished  with  four  to  six  rows  of  short 
obtuse  teeth  ;  and  the  yellow  flower-heads, 
which  resemble  those  of  a  chamomile  di- 
vested of  its  white  rays,  are  solitary,  and 
stalked  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  This 
plant  was  once  esteemed  for  its  vermifuge 
and  stimulant  properties,  and  the  twigs 
have  been  used  for  placing  in  wardrobes 
to  keep  moths  from  clothes,  as  well  as 
for  their  strung  rather  agreeable  odour, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  species. 

All  the  species  have  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  foregoing,  with  the  exception  of  & 
fragrantisaima,  which  differs  in  having  the 
flower-heads  in  corymbs  instead  of  singly 
at  the  apex  of  the  twigs,  which  are  furnish- 
ed with  ovate  crenelled  leaves.  According 
to  Forskal  the  Arabs  use  the  juice  of  this 
plant  for  bathing  the  eyes.        [A.  A.  B.] 

SANTONINE.  The  vermifuge  principle 
of  the  Semen  Ck)ntra,  a  medicinal  substance 
obtained  from  the  flower-heads  of  some  of 
the  ArtemiaiaSf  and  a  most  powerful  anthel- 
mintic. 

SAKVITALIA.  A  genus  of  Composita, 
distinguished  by  the  paleaceous  receptacle 
of  Its  flower-heads;  by  the  achenes  of  the 
ray  having  three  awns,  those  of  the  outer 
portions  of  the  disk  muricated,  ot  the  inner 
winged ;  and  by  the  In volucral  scales  being 
flat  and  imbricated  in  two  or  three  series. 
8.  procumbens  is  a  common  annual  plant 
from  Mexico,  with  a  procumbent  habit, 
ovate  entire  leaves,  and  flower-heads  like 
those  of  a  Sudbeckia,  with  ayellow  ray  and 
dark  disk.  [T.  M.J 

8ANWUCK.  An  Indian  name  for  Pani- 
cum  frumentaceunu 

SAOFARI  or  SOUARI-WOOD.  An 
excellent  timber  for  shipbuilding  and  other 
purposes,  resembling  Mora  In  Its  proper 
ties.  It  is  obtained  from  Carpocar  nucife- 
rum  and  C.  tomentosum,  which  yield  also 
the  delicious  Souari-nuts. 

SAP.    The  juice  of  a  plant. 
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6APALLO.  A  Spaufeh  name  for  Oucur- 
bita  Melopepo.  »     . 

SAPAJTWOOD.  A  dyewood  obtained 
In  MalalMir  and  the  Islands  of  che  Eastern 
seas,  from  CcMdtpinia  Sappan,  O.  eoriaria, 
and  C.  pideherrima. 

SAP-BALL.  A  local  name  for  those 
Polypori  which  grow  on  trees,  but  applied 
more  especially  to  P.  aquamomu,  a  species 
which  abounds  on  decayed  ash,  and  is  found 
occasionally  on  other  trees,  the  stems  of 
which  when  large,  after  the  juice  has  been 
squeezed  out,  is  sometimes  used  by  boys  as 
their  foundation  for  tennis-balls.  The 
same  species  Is  sometimes  used,  when  pro- 
perly dried  and  shaped,  to  form  razor- 
strops,  bat  it  is  not  so  good  for  this  pur- 
pose as  P.  betuUmu.  Specimens  formed 
from  the  latter,  received  from  Denmark, 
may -be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Kew 
Gardens.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SAP-GREEN.  A  vegetable  pigment 
composed  of  lime  mixed  with  the  colouring- 
matter  of  the  berries  of  Bhamnua  cathar- 

UCU8. 

SAPID.   Having  a  pleasant  taste. 

SAPIN.  (Fr.)  AMe$.  —  X  PEUILLES 
D^IP,  or  ARGENT]^  Abits  peetinata.  — 
BAUMIER.  Abiea  bdlmmea.  —  BLANO. 
Abie8  peetinata.  —  COMMUN.  Abies  ese- 
eelsa.  —  DB  NORMAHDIB.  Abis8  peetir 
nata.  —  NORW^GE.  Abiea  exeelea.  — 
PLNSAPO.    Abiea  Pinsapo. 

SAPINDAOBiS.  (JBaetOaeea,  Hippocaa- 
tanece,  Soapworta),  A  large  order  of  poly- 
petaloua  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  and  very 
rarely  almost  herbaceous,  with  alternate 
or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  most  frequently 
compound,  and  usually  pinnate;  the  flow- 
ers usually  small,  paniculate  or  racemose, 
or  rarely  solitary.  In  the  normal  genera 
the  sepab  and  petals  are  four  or  five  each ; 
the  stamens  either  twice  as  many  or  of  the 
same  number,  or  more  frequently  eight 
whatever  be  the  number  of  petals,  and 
inserted  within  or  upon  or  rarely  around 
a  more  or  less  prominent  hypogynous  or 
almost  perlgynous  disk.  The  ovary  is  se- 
veral-celled, with  one  or  two  ascending 
ovules  In  each.  The  fruit  Is  very  various ; 
the  seeds  usually  withoutalbumen,and  with 
an  inferior  radicle.  There  are  above  seventy 
genera,  chiefly  tropical,  but  some  are  also 
found  In  temperate  regions  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  They  are  distributed  into  five 
tribes  or  suborders  :— 

1.  SAPiXDEiS  proper,  with  the  stamens 
Inside  the  disk,  albuminous  seeds,  and 
leaves  rarely  opposite,  including  the  large 
or  wide-spread  tropical  genera  Seriania^ 
Oardioapermumt  PauUivia,  Schmidelia, 
Oupania,  Sapindua^  Nephelium^  etc.,  as  well 
as  Kblreuteria  and  ^cvXua  from  more 
temperate  regions. 

2.  AosRUBJB,  scarcely  differing  from 
Sapindeca  proper,  except  that  the  stamens 
are  less  constantly  within  the  disk,  and  the 
leaves  more  constantly  opposite,  although 


generally  considered  as  a  distinct  order. 
It  is  limited  to  Acer  and  two  small  genera 
separated  from  it :  see  Acrracbjb. 

a  DODOME^,  with  the  stamens  outside 
of  or  on  tne  margin  of  the  disk,  and  the 
seeds  without  albumen.  They  comprise 
Dodonaa  and  five  small  genera. 

4.  Mkliakthils.  with  the  stamens  in- 
side the  disk  and  seeds  with  albumen,  con- 
taining only  the  two  African  genera  Meli- 
a)iUhua  and  Beraama. 

5.  STAPHYLB^.with  the  stamens  outside 
the  disk,  seeds  with  albumen,  and  opposite 
leaves.  The  two  last  are  often  considered 
as  distinct  orders,  and  another  separate 
order  is  frequently  adopted  for  the  genera 
jEaeulua  and  Uvgnadiaot  Bapindeas  proper, 
which  have  opposite  and  digitately  com- 
pound leaves,  but  differ  in  no  other  respect 
whatever. 

SAPINDUa  The  typical  genus  of  Aipin* 
dacece,  found  in  both  hemispheres,  mostly 
within  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  and  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
usually  pirinate  leaves  without  a  terminal 
leaflet ;  and  panicles  of  small  white  or 
greenish,  perfect  or  unisexual,  five  or  four- 
parted  flowers.  The  fruits  are  Hcshy  ex- 
ternally, and  do  not  open  when  ripe.  Those 
of  several  species  are  acrid,  and  are  called 
Soap-berries,  fn>m  their  being  used  in  the 
tropics  as  a  substitute  of  soap,  their  outer 
covering  or  shell  containing  a  saponaceous 
principle  (aaponine)  in  sufllcient  abundance 
to  produce  a  lather  with  water :  but  the 
assertion  of  the  old  Jamaica  historian, 
Patrick  Browne,  that  'a  few  of  them  will 
cleanse  more  linen  than  sixty  times  their 
weight  of  soap,*  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Among  the  species  thus  used  are 
S.  Saponaria  and  8,  ineeqnalia  in  the  New 
World,  and  8.  Barax  and  li;.  enutrffinaUia  in 
the  Old.  Their  excessively  hard  round 
black  seeds  are  used  for  making  rosaries, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  buttons,  Ac.;  and  a 
medicinal  oil  is  extracted  in  India  from 
those  of  8.  ematffinatHa.  The  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  fruit  of  some  species,  such  as 
&  aenegalenaia  and  8.  eaculentua,  is  eatable, 
but  their  seeds  are  poisonous.        [A.  S.] 

SAPINETTE  BLANCHE.  (FrJ  Abiea 
oBfo.   —  NOIiiE.   Abiea  nigra. 

SAPIUM.  A  genus  containing  about  a 
score  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  order  Etir 
nJiorbiacecBf  found  in  the  tropics  of  both 
hemigpheres,  and  all  of  them  yielding  a 
milky  juice,  which  in  some  is  very  acrid 
and  even  poisonous.  The  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  willow,  the  poplar,  or  the 
laurel,  and  at  their  point  of  union  with  the 
stalk  are  furnished  with  two  round  glands ; 
while  the  small  greenish  flowers  are  dis- 
posed in  terminal  spikes,  the  lower  portinn 
bearing  the  fertile,  the  upper  the  sterile 
flowers. 

8.  indieum,  a  widely  distributed  eastern 
species,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Boroo 
in  Borneo,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Motley, 
the  leaves  are  largely  used  for  dyeing 
and  staining  rotang  of  a  dark  colour. 
The  acrid  milky  juice  produces  a  burning 
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Bensation  like  that  from  a  capsicom.  The 
young  fruit  la  acid  and  eaten  as  a  condi- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time  the  fruit  is 
one  of  the  Ingredients  used  for  poisoning 
alligators.  The  ripe  fruits  are  wood/  trl- 
lobed  capsules,  about  an  inch  across,  with 
three  cells,  and  one  oily  seed  in  each. 

The  Milkwood  of  Janmica,  8.  laurtfoHum, 
receives  its  name  from  the  milky  juice 
which  abounds  In  the  stem,  and  is  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  sawyers  and  others  when 
the  wood  Is  green.  8.  salieifoUum  affords 
in  Paraguay  a  bark  which  is  used  instead 
of  that  of  oak  for  tanning.  Most  modern 
authors  unite  this  genus  with  StUlingia, 
from  which  there  are  no  reliable  characters 
to  dlstinguUh  it.  [A.  A.  a] 

SAPODILLA.  Sapota  Achrag.  The  West 
Indian  Sapodilla-wood,  yielded  by  this  tree, 
is  a  fancy  wood  used  for  furniture. 

SAPONAIRE.  (Fr.)  Sajxmaria  ojmeinor 
lis.  —  FAUX-BASILIC,  Saponaria  ocy- 
moides. 

SAPONARIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Caryophi/lla- 
cetBf  and  allied  to  Dianthus,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  by  the 
seeds  not  being  flattened.  8.  officinalis^ 
or  Soapwort,  is  admitted  Into  the  British 
Flora,  but  is  never  found  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  human  dwellings,  and 
is  not  considered  to  be  a  native.  In  its 
foliage  this  plant  resembles  the  sweet- 
william,  but  the  flowering  stalks  are 
stouter  and  taller;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
delicate  rose-colour  and  fragrant,  and  are 
collected  into  a  dense  terminal  panicle. 
A  variety  with  double  flowers  is  common 
both  In  waste  places  and  gardens.  The 
plant  takes  Its  name  from  the  i>ecultarlty 
that  Its  leaves  bruised  in  water  may  be 
worked  Into  a  lather.  French :  Savonniere ; 
German  :  Seisenkrttut.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BAPOR.   The  taste  which  a  thing  has. 

SAPOTACE-aS.  An  order  of  monopeta- 
lons  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  chiefly  tropical  or  subtropical,  with 
the  juice  frequently  milky,  alternate  un- 
divided leaves  without  stipules,  and  small 
flowers,  solitary  or  clustered  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  MonopetcUcB  by  the  perfect  stamens, 
either  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
or  twice  as  many;  by  a  superior  ovary 
divided  into  two  or  more  cells,  with  one 
ovule  In  each  ;  and  by  the  fruit,  which  Is 
either  a  berry  or  a  drupe.  There  are  about 
twenty  genera,  of  which  the  most  Import- 
ant are  ChrysophyUum,  Lucuma,  Sapota, 
Sideroxylon,  IsoTiandra,  BumeliOf  Bassia, 
and  Ifimusops. 

.  SAPOTA.  A  genus  that  gives  Us  name 
to  the  order  Sapotaceee,  and  which  con- 
sists of  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  extratroplcal  Australia.  The  flow- 
ers have  a  calyx  of  five  or  six  overlap- 
Ping  segments;  a  somewhat  bell-ahaped 
orolla,  with  an  erect  Ave  to  six-parted 
''b ;  twelve  stamens,  six  fertile,  six  with- 


out anthers,  the  flUunenta  flattened  awl- 
shaped,  the  anthers  extrorse;  ovary  six  to 
twelve-celled,  with  a  single  ovnle  in  eadi 
cell ;  fruit  succulent,  frequently  one-celled^ 
by  the  suppression  of  the  other  cavitlea  j 
8  mammosa  [now  LuciTUA]  yields  tin 
Marmalade  fruit  sometimes  called  the  Vege- 
table Egg.  The  milky  juice  of  this  tree  bat 
emetic  properties,  and  is  used  as  a  canstie 
to  destroy  warts ;  it  is  said  also  to  be  used 
to  form  a  kind  of  sympathetic  ink.  8. 
Aehras  yields  an  edible  fruit  called  in  the 
West  Indies  the  SapodiUa  plum.  The  bark 
of  this  tree  is  astringent  and  febrifugal; 
the  seeds  also  arc  aperient  and  diuretic 
The  fruits  of  the  species  mentioned  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
those  that  have  ripened  in  this  country 
have  been  little  esteemed.        CM.  T.  MJ 

SAPOTB  NEGRO.    (Fr.)    JWwrpyiw. 

SAPPADILLE.    (Fr.)    Anona. 

SAPPANWOOD.   A  wood  of  commerce 
obtained  from  Ccesalpinia  Sappan, 

SAPROLEGNIEiB.    A  natural  order  of 
doubtful  affinity,  forming  a  peculiar  group, 
consisting   of  Saprolegnia,    AchlyOf   and 
one  or  two  other  more  or  less  perfectly 
defined  genera,  with  the  habit  of  moulds 
and  the  fructification  of  Algce.    They  grow 
for  the  most  part  on  dead  or  living  animals, 
and  are  nearly  colourless.    The  fruit  Iscon- 
talned  in  swollen  parts  of   the  threads, 
which  sometimes  produce  a  succession  of 
sporangia  by  the  repeated  protrusion  of 
the  inner  membrane  into  the  cavity,  or 
sometimes   by  the    formation  of  lateral 
cysts.    In  Pythinm  one  sporangia  only  is 
produced.    Impregnation  takes   pUce  by 
conjugation  between  the  sporangia  and  the 
swollen  tips  of  the  lateral  branchlets.  The 
reproductive  bodies  are  zoospores,  which 
move  by  means  of  lash-like  appendages. 
The  cell-walls  consist  of  nearly  pure  cellu- 
lose,  exhibiting  a   brilliant   blue  when 
treated  with  iodine.    These  plants  differ 
from  all  known  Algce  In  growing  princi- 
pally on  animal  substances,  though  their 
mode  of  reproduction  in  some  respects 
strongly  resembles  that  of  Vaucheria,    It 
is  curious  that  the  same  animal  has  been 
observed,  when  immersed,  to  produce  a 
Saprolegnia,  and  when  surrounded  merely 
with  air  to  produce  a  Mueor.    Were  zoo- 
spores of  the  same  type  known  amongst 
Fungi,  these  productions  would  doubtless 
be  referred  to  them;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  they  stand  on  the  con- 
fines of  both.    There  is  some  reason  how- 
ever to  believe,  from  the  observations  of 
Hof  melster,  that  Impregnation  is  effected 
in  truffles  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
in  Saprolegnieds:  They  are  great  enemies  to 
fish  and  other  animals  preserved  in  aqua- 
ria, which  are  frequently  infested  with 
them  when  living.    It  Is  said  that  doses  of 
carbonate  of  soda  prevent  their  growth, 
and  if  so  It  Is  probable  that  bisulphate  of 
potash   may  be  more  effectual  from  Its 
known   effects  on  obscure  cryptogamlc 
growths.  [M.  J.  R] 
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SAPROSMA.  Aerenns.of  cinchonaceons 
jrces,  natives  of  Java,  having  numeroas 
wrow^ded  se«Bile  axillary  or  terminal  flow- 
wliich  liavo  a  four-toothed  persistent 
a  hairy  four-cleft  corolla,  Ut  the 

ofwhich  are  attached  four  stamens ; 

cleft  stigma:  and  oval  smooth  fruit, 
led  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  one- 
led,  and  one-seeded.  The  fmits  and  the 
wood  of  these  trees  are  said  to  have  a 
filthy  smell,  whence  the  name  of  the  genus, 
from  the  Greek  words  $apra» '  putrid,'  and 
oame  '  smelL'  [M.  T.  M.] 

8APUCATA.    LeejfthU  Ollaria. 

SAPUTA.  a  Brazilian  name  for  Tonr 
teletu 

SARACEira  OONSOUD.  Senecio  sarroM- 
nicus. 

SARACHA.    Witherinifia. 

SARAZINE.    (Fr.)    Aristoloehia  Clemati' 

8ARCANDRA.  A  genus  of  Chlorantha' 
cetB,  consisting  of  Cingalese  shrubs,- with 
the  appearance  of  that  of  the  species  of 
ChUyrarUhua.  The  flowers  are  i)erfect,  in 
loose  spikes,  concealed  within  a  concave 
bract ;  stamen  sollUry,  with  a  thick  fleshy 
filament,  which  adheres  partially  to  the 
ovary ;  anther  two-celled,  the  cells  opening 
lengthwise,  approximate  above  but  di- 
verging below;  fruit  fleshy,  one-seeded. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek*  and  alludes  to 
the  fleshy  stamen.  [M.  T.  M.J 

SARCANTHUS.  Originally  this  genus 
of  orchids  consisted  of  two  or  three 
Chinese  species  split  off  the  older  Renus 
Vanda,  but  several  East  Indian  and  Philip- 
pine  plants  have  since  at  various  times 
been  added.  They  are  epiphytes,  with  flat 
or  sometimes  terete  leaves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stems,  and  racemes  of  small 
but  rather  showy  flowers  growing  opposite 
the  leaves.  Their  flowers  have  nearly 
equal  spreading  sepals  and  petals,  a  short 
three-lobed  fleshy  lip  jointed  with  the 
column  and  spurred,  the  spur  being  divided 
Inside,  and  an  erect  half-cylindrical  co- 
lumn. The  anther  Is  two-celled  ;  and  the 
two  pollen-masses  are  lobed  or  channelled 
behind.  [A.  8.] 

SARCINA.  A  very  curious  production 
of  a  somewhat  doubtful  nature,  but  of 
some  Importance  in  consequence  of  its 
connection  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  Is  sub- 
ject. In  cancerous  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  are  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  distressing  vomiting,  the  matter 
thrown  up  very  frequently  contains  ml- 
nnte  quadrilateral  bodies  connected  to- 
flretber  in  patches  consisting  of  four,  or 
gome  multiple  of  four.  The  mode  of  mul- 
tiplication is  not  uncommon  amongst  the 
lower  A^riE.  but  it  Is  not  without  example 
amongst  Fungi^  or  even  amongst  lichens. 
As  however  true  Alga  are,  as  far  as  we 
know,  never  developed  in  animal  sub- 
Btances,  the  first  presumption  Is  that 
Barcinot  a  name  derived  from  the  masses 


resembling  little  woolpacks,  is  some  form 
of  fungus  analogous  to  the  yeastrform  of 
PenictUxwn  and  other  thread-moulds.  At- 
tempts, however,  at  making  these  bodies 
germinate  have  failed  entirely,  possibly 
from  not  placing  them  fna fluid  fkvourable 
to  their  growth.  In  diluted  syrup  they 
remain  perfect  for  many  months,  without 
showing  the  slightest  tendency  to  in- 
crease. Sarema  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  affections  of  the  stomach,  but  has  been 
found  in  urine— whether  of  patients  or 
animals  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  blad- 
der or  kidneys  we  cannot  say.  A  circum- 
stance, however,  occurred  a  few  years 
since  which  tends  greatly  to  conflmi  our 
notion  that  the  matter  is  of  fungous  origin. 
Dr.  H.  O.  Stephens,  on  examining  at  Bris- 
tol a  cargo  of  bones  just  imported  from 
South  America,  observed  that  many  of 
them  were  covered  with  an  orange-colour- 
ed gelatinous  mass,  looking  like  some  FumU 
spcrium.  On  examination,  however.  It  had 
exactly  the  structure  of  Sarctna ,  and  on 
this  as  well  as  on  other  accounts  we  be- 
lieve Sarcina  to  be  a  fungus  and  not  an 
alga.  [M.  J.  B.] 

8ARCINANTHU8.  A  genns  of  the  order 
Pandanaeea.  The  species  have  a  scandent 
or  twining  stem,  with  two-lobed  stalked 
leaves  crowded  together  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  spadlx  is  stalked  and  axil- 
lary. The  genus  differs  from  its  nearallios 
CarUidovica  and  Evodianthiu  in  the  thick 
fleshy  perianth  of  the  male  flowers;  its 
limb  is  divided  Into  a  number  of  lobes 
arranged  m  one  row.  There  are  also  differ- 
ences in  the  Insertion  of  the  stamens  and 
the  form  of  the  lobes  of  the  perianth  In 
the  female  flower.  The  species  inhabit 
Central  America.  CM.  T.  M.] 

8ARC0BA8IS.  The  same  kind  of  fruit 
as  the  Carcerulus. 

SARCOCAPNOS.  A  genus  of  Ftmaria- 
cea^  differing  from  CorydalU  In  the  short 
indebiscent  pod,  with  three-nerved  valves, 
and  only  two  seeds.  They  are  perennial 
herbs,  occuring  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  have  branch- 
ed diffuse  stems,  often  somewhat  shrubby 
at  the  base ;  with  alternate  long-stalked 
leaves,  usually  tripartite  or  temate,  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  short  few-flowered  terminal 
racemes  of  rather  large  yellowish  flowers 
with  purple  blotches  at  the  tip ,  upper  petal 
with  an  obtuse  spur.  [J.  T.  S.J 

8ARC0CARP.  The  fleshy  part  of  the 
pericarp  lying  between  the  epicarp  and 
endocarp. 

8ARCOCEPHALXT8.  The  name  of  a 
climbing  shrub,  native  of  Western  Tropi- 
cal Africa,  and  constituting  a  genus  of  Cinr 
ehonaeecB.  The  flowers  are  grouped  In  ter- 
minal heads,  and  are  fused  together,  and 
with  the  receptacle,  into  one  large  fleshy 
mass.  The  free  margins  of  the  calyx  are 
very  short:  the  corollas  funnel-shaped, 
five  to  six-cleft :  anthers  five  or  six,  sessile 
within  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  ovaries 
fused  together;  styles  distinct;  stigmas 
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button-like:  fruits  sncculent,  combined 
Into  a  one-celled  berry,  surmounted  by  the 
limb  of  the  calyx.  8.  egetUentiu  has  pink 
flowers  and  an  edible  fruit,  of  the  size  of 
a  peach,  whence  it  has  been  called  the 
Sierra  Leone  Peach.  The  generic  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  Is  significant 
of  the  fleshy  heads  of  flowers.  CM.  T.  M.] 

SARCOCHILT7S.  As  originally  consti- 
tuted this  genus  consists  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  subtropical  Australian  Feejean  and 
Malayan  orchids,  but  a  German  orchidolo- 
gtst  has  recently  combined  with  them  nu- 
merous Eastern  species  referred  by  other 
botanists  to  the  genera  Aeridee,  Dendro' 
coUa,  &e.  It  is  here  restricted  to  the  few 
original  species,  which  are  small  epiphytal 
plants,  with  short  stems,  narrow  distichous 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  bracteated  spikes  or 
racemes  of  flesliyopen  sometimes  showy 
flowers.  These  have  nearly  equal  blunt 
sepals,  the  lateral  ones  adnate  to  the  liase 
of  the  lip,  and  similar  but  smaller  petals, 
I  a  concave  fleshy  spurless  lip  continuous 
'  with  the  short  erect  column,  and  a  ter- 
minal anther  containing  four  pollen-masses 
cohering  In  globose  pairs,  and  attached  to 
a  broad  strap-shaped  caadicle.        [A.  S.J 

SARCOCLINTUM.  A  genus  of  Sitphor- 
WfifeeB  of  that  group  In  which  the  cells  of 
the  fruit  contain  but  one  seed.  The  three 
known  species,  found  In  Ceylon  and  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  are  trees  of  medium 
growth,  the  ends  of  their  branches  fur- 
nished with  a  tuft  of  large  glossy  simple 
leaves,  accompanied  by  stipules,  and  bear- 
ing in  their  axils  long  racemes  of  minute 
flowers,  the  sterile  and  fertile  on  different 
plants.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  the  same 
form  as  the  leaflets  of  a  horse-chestnut, 
are  in  8.  Hookeri  two  to  three  feet  long. 
Of  those  of  8.  Umgifolium,  which  are  not 
so  large,  Mr.  Thwaites  remarks :  *As  they 
are  of  a  flrm  consistence,  and  do  not  rsr 
Pidly  decay,  they  are  used  by  the  Cingalese 
for  thatching.*  [A.  A.  B.] 

8ARC0C0CCA.  Small  branching  ever- 
green shrubs  of  the  order  EuphorbiaeecB, 
found  In  the  temperate  parts  of  India 
Ceylon  and  Java.  They  have  glossy  lance- 
shaped  or  elliptical  entire  three-nerved 
leaves ;  and  In  their  axils  short  spikes  of 
small  white  or  yellowish  unisexual  flowers 
not  unlike  those  of  the  box,  followed  by 
black  berries  a  little  larger  than  cherry- 
stones. These  plants  are  closely  related 
S]f£l.®i«T"lP"  I^^A®'  °^^  gardens,  but 

l^i^  I"  'il?  ^'rted  fruit,  and  the  position 
?i-i®i®'i'lt^®^®"'  ^*»'ch  are  at  the  base 
Jif^^^f  the  apex  of  the  spikes,  as  well 
Slm<.  ^!?  tf'perved  leaves.  The  generic 
?«Hf  1^5"  *°  **»e  fleshy  nature  of  the 
fcmiiV  <^"um8tance  uncommon  in  the 
[A.A.a] 


family. 


eomnrtoi^Z  *i  "•  ""*  "*  *°«  **'"  genera 
Sd  W?;  ***®  «">»»1  order  of  PentBacea, 
nei»hhm«K'  «2»»ener8,  found  only  In  the 
Thefon,"/*""®?*."'  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
With  oXnrl'i^'*'*®^  "P««*^»  "-e  little  shrubs. 
furnl.h^5''*i5,!w®*l"™  overiapping  leaves 
rarnished  with  little  blackish  wart-like 


bodies  in  their  axils.  The  flowers  bsve 
two  small  braetlets  at  their  base,  and  aze 
produced  in  clusters  at  the  points  of  the 
branches  in  the  axils  of  lar^e  leaf-like 
coloured  bracts,  which  are  freqnentiv  co- 
vered with  a  greasy  resinous  exudation. 
The  gum-resin  called  Sarcnoool,  now  bat 
seldom  met  with,  is  generally  snid  to  be  the 
produce  of  S.  squamosa  (alias  Pentea  Sarah 
eolla)  and  of  Pentea  mueronata,  but  there  fs 
no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case.  l%e  Bxt- 
cocoUa  of  the  ancients,  so  named  from  the 
Greek  words  $arx  'flesh*  uadkoUa  •^Ine.* 
In  consequence  of  iu  being  supposed  to 
possess  the  property  of  agglutinating 
wounds,  is  said  by  Dioscorides  to  have 
been  obtained  from  a  Persiaa  tree,  and 
consequently  not  from  any  species  of  the 
present  genus,  which  is  conflned  to  South- 
ern Africa.  Sarcocool  occurs  in  the  form 
of  little  graveMike  grains,  and  has  a  bitter- 
sweet taste.  It  contains  sarcoc€»Uine,  a 
peculiar  principle  convertible  Into  oxaBc 
acid  l)y  the  action  of  nitric  acid.     [A,  SJ 

8ARC0DERM.  An  intermediate  fleshy 
layer  in  the  testa  of  some  seeds ;  a  layer  of 
either  the  primlne  or  secondlne. 

SARCODEa  AgenuBotErieaeeteattbe 
tribe  Montftropea,  allied  to  Pterospora,  hut 
with  much  larger  flowers,  an  elongated 
style,  and  wingless  seeds.  It  consists  of  a 
single  species,  an  erect  herbaceous  parasi- 
tical plant  from  California,  with  a  fleshy 
stem,  succulent  scale-like  leaves,  and  a  long 
raceme  of  pendulous  flowers,  the  whole 
plant  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

SARCOGLOTTIS.  Under  this  name  are 
grouped  a  few  West  Indian  and  tropical 
American  terrestrial  orchids,  which  some 
authors  regard  as  a  section  of  Splranthes, 
and  others  as  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct 
genus,  characterised  mainly  by  the  erect 
flowers  having  the  lateral  sepals  decurrent 
the  whole  length  of  the  ovary  and  forming 
a  sort  of  sac,  and  by  the  pollen-masses 
being  stalked.  [a.  SJ 

SARCOGONUM.  A  section  of  the  poly- 
gonaoeous  genus  MUhlenbceHa,  consist- 
ing of  those  Australian  species  which  have 
fringed  stigmas.  [j.  t.  s.] 

SARCOLiENA.  A  genus  of  Chlenacea 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  comprising  a 
few  species,  having  a  shrubby  habit,  decum- 
bent branches,  ovate  leaves  (more  or  leas 
plicate  when  young),  paniculate  flowers,  a 
fleshy  involucre  surrounding  the  calyx, 
five  petals,  an  indeflnite  number  of  sta- 
mens, and  a  three-celled  capsule,  each  cell 
containing  two  seeds.  (B.  SO 

SAR00L0BIT8.  A  genus  of  Asetefnor 
aacea,  containing  three  species  of  glabrous 
twining  shrubs  from  India  and  Java.  They 
have  opposite  oval  fleshy  or  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  few-flowered  interpetiolar  um- 
bels. The  calyx  is  flve-leaved ;  the  corolla 
rotate  and  flve-cleft,  with  a  naked  throat, 
and  no  staminal  corona ;  the  gynosteglum 
is  somewhat  hemispherical ;  the  pollen- 
masses  are  erect,  clavate  with  long  stalks : 
the  stigma  is  flve^iided  and  mamiHose; 
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and   tlie  follicles  are  fleshy,  and  contain 
margined  seeds  without  bairs.      [W.  C] 

SARCOMA.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
dlslc. 

SARC0PHY8A.  A  genus  ot  Atropaceai, 
comprising  a  climbing  shrub,  native  of 
New  Grenada.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
and  leathery,  and  the  flowers  handsome,  in 
pendulous  clusters.  The  calyx  is  large  and 
brierhtly  coloured,  fleshy  and  distended,  tu- 
bular and  contracted  at  the  throat,  the  limb 
divided  into  five  erect  persistent  seg- 
ments :  the  corolla  has  a  long  tube,  some- 
what  dilated  in  the  middle,  and  a  shortly 
flve-lobed  limb;  and  the  fruit  is  included 
wittiin  the  fleshy  calyx.  The  name  of  the 
grenus  is  expressive  of  the  i>eculiaritie8  of 
the  calyx,  from  aarx  *  flesh '  and  phtisa  '  a 
bladder.'  [M.  T.  M.J 

SARCOPHTTE.  Tills  is  one  of  those 
carious  parasiticiil  plants  of.  the  family 
Salanophoraceee,  wliich  have  been  so  ela- 
tmrately  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  iu  the 
JYaiisactions  of  the  Linncean  Society.  It 
comprises  a  single  species,  a  fleshy  fungus- 
like plant,  found  growing  in  South  Africa 
on  the  roots  of  species  of  Mimosa.  The 
inflorescence  is  branched,  with  small  bracts 
at  the  base  of  the  pedicels.  The  flowers 
are  dioecious,  the  males panicled,  each  with 
a  tbree-lobcd  perianth,  concealing  three 
free  stamens,  with  many-celled  anthers; 
and  the  females  in  globose  heads,  witiiout 
a  perianth.  The  name,  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signlfles '  flesh-plant.*     [M.  T.  M.] 

SARCOPODIUM.  A  genus  of  tropical 
Asiatic  orchids  of  the  Dendrdbideoe  group, 
allied  both  to  Dendrobium  and  Bolbophyl- 
lum,  to  one  or  other  of  which  most  of  the 
known  species,  about  twenty  in  number, 
were  at  one  time  referred.  The  plants 
belonging  to  it  are  creeping  epiphytes, 
witb  leathery  leaves,  borne  singly  upon 
the  pseudo))ulb8,  from  the  base  of  wliich 
tlie  single  or  few-flowered  peduncles  arise. 
Their  fiowersareof  a  thick  leathery  nature, 
rather  showy,  with  ringent  sepals  (the 
lateral  ones  enlarged  at  tlie  base  and  ad- 
iiatc  with  the  foot  of  the  column),  smaller 
petals,  and  a  short  fleshy  lip  enlarged  at  its 
Imse  and  moveably  jointed  with  the  base 
of  the  column,  which  is  short  hornless  and 
furnished  with  a  prolonged  foot ;  the  two- 
celled  anther  contains  four  nearly  equal 
free  pollen-masses.  [A.  S.] 

8ARC0STEMMA  (Including  PhilibertiaX 
A  genus  of  Aaclepiadacece,  composed  of 
about  forty  species  indigenous  to  the  tro- 
pics of  both  hemispheres,  and  consisting 
of  climbing  or  erect  often  epiphytal 
shrubs,  whicli  are  either  leafless  or  fur- 
nished with  linear  or  cordate  leaves,  and 
umbellate  white  yellow  or  purplish  flowers, 
often  emitting  apowerfulscent.  The  calyx 
is  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  either  rotate  or  ur- 
ceolate-rotate ;  the  staminal  corona  double; 
the  pollen-masses  in  club-shaped  cylinders; 
the  follicles  smooth ;  and  the  seeds  fur- 
nished with  a  hairy  appendix.  S.  glaucum 
yields  the  Ipecacuanha  of  Venezuela,  and  is 


used  as  a  sudorific  and  in  cases  of  humoral 
asthma.  The  young  shoots  of  8.  Forskali- 
anum  and  those  of  S.  stipitaceum  of  Arabia 
are  eaten.  The  pith  of  8.  pyrotechniewn  is 
used  as  tinder.  The  milky  juice  of  8.  vimi- 
nale  Is  slightly  andagreeably  acid,  and  used 
by  travellers  to  allay  thirst.  [B.  S.] 

8ARC0STI6MA.  This  genus  consists  of 
two  species,  natives  of  Southern  India  and 
Java,  both  climbing  or  twining  shrubs, 
with  alternate  simple  entire  thickish 
leaves  without  stipules,  and  flowers  of 
separate  sexes  on  distinct  plants ;  the  long 
flower-spikes  being  produced  usually  in 
pairs  from  the  sides  of  the  branches,  and 
having  the  stalkless  flowers  in  little  clus- 
ters along  them.  The  genus  was  first  re- 
ferred to  the  Tliymelaceai,  afterwards  to 
Phytoerenaeece,  but  is  now  i>laced  in  the 
order  Jcacinacea.  8.  Elemii,  a  native  of 
Courtallum  and  Cochin  on  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India,  produces  oval  somewhat 
flattened  fruits  about  an  Inch  long  and 
half  an  inch  broad,  containinga  large  seed, 
from  which  a  thick  semifluid  oil  called 
Odal  or  Adul  is  expressed.  [A  S.] 

SARCOTHECA.  A  gexina  ot  Oxalidacea, 
comprising  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Indian 
Archi|)elago,  with  square  branches,  entire 
thick  leaves,  and  elongated  axillary  or  ter- 
minal racemes  of  flowers,  occurring  either 
singly  or  in  pairs.  The  calyx  consists  of 
five  persistent  overlapping  sepals;  the 
corolla  of  five  stalked  oblong  petals,  con- 
volute in  aestivation ;  stamens  ten,  fiA-e 
long,  five  short,  the  filaments  awl-shaped, 
connected  at  the  base  into  a  cup ;  ovary 
sessile,  five-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each 
ceil;  styles  five, filiform ;  capsule  gloliose, 
five-celled.  [M.  T.  MO 

SARGASSUM.  A  genus  of  dark-spored 
Alga'  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Fu- 
eacecBt  characterised  by  the  fruit-bearing 


Ssrganum  baecifemm. 

receptacles  being  collected  in  little  bundles 
In  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  air-vessels, 
which  are  merely  transformed  leaves,  with 
or  without  a  terminal  point,  being  stalked 
and  separate.  The  species  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  chlefiy  tropical  or  subtro- 
pical. The  great  interest  of  the  genus  to 
the  general  reader  consists  in  the  far-famed 
Sargasso-sea  owing  its  origin  to  one  of  the 
species,  8.  baceiferum.  We  have  no  species 
inhabiting  our  shores,  but  8.  vulgare  and 
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S.  baeciferttm  are  ocoMionally  brought  to 
ns  by  the  w»yes.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SARIBUa  ThU  genus  of  palms,  origi- 
nally esublisbed  by  Blume,  is  now  com- 
bined with  LUriMona,  the  cbararters  by 
which  it  was  said  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  genus  being  very  blight.  Among  the 
species  referred  to  It  were  Livistonarotun- 
di/olia^  called  SarOnu  by  Rumphius;  andL. 
ehinenns,  and  a  species  from  Cochin  China, 
now  called  Livtstona  eoehinchinensis.  Two 
Javanese  species,  S.  oUwr/ormU  and  8.  sub- 
globosa,  were  afterwards  added.      [A.  &j 

BARMENTACE^    See  VlTACKJL 

SARMENTIDIUM.  A  group  of  cymes 
or  spikes  arranged  centrifugaUy,  as  the 
flowers  are  in  the  cyme  itself. 

8ARMENTUM.  A  runner,  such  as  that 
of  the  strawberry:  hence  aamientote,  bear- 
ing runners. 

8ARMTENTA  repena  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  a  Chilian  genus  of  Gemeracece, 
easily  distinguished  from  its  allies  by 
having  two  fertile  and  three  sterile  sta- 
mens, whilst  all  other  QesneracetB  have 
one  sterile  and  four  fertile  stamens.  8.  re- 
pens  is  herbaceous,  and  climbs  by  means 
of  its  rooting  stems  over  forest-trees.  Its 
leaves  arc  fleshy  ovate  and  dotted  ;  its 
I)eduncles  are  terminal,  and  bear  from  one 
to  two  scariet  flowers.  The  calyx  is  four 
and  live-cleft ;  and  the  corolla  tubular,  ven- 
tricose  towards  the  apex,  and  flve-lubed; 
whilst  the  capsule  is  ovate.  [B.  S.] 

SAROTHAMNUa  The  generic  name 
now  generally  adapted  for  the  Common 
Broom,  8.  acoparitu,  better  known  as  Spar- 
tUim  or  Genista  scoparia,  and  separated 
from  Genista  chiefly  because  the  lips  of 
the  bell-shaped  calyx  are  minutely  Instead 
of  deeply  toothed.  From  Cytisus  the  ge- 
nus differs  in  the  very  long  curved  style 
and  minute  stigma. 

The  Broom  grows  naturally  in  the 
Canary  Isles,  Western  Europe,  and  Scan- 
dinavia, as  well  as  in  Britain,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  various  economic  purposes.  Neat 
little  baskets  are  made  from  the  twigs 
divested  of  their  bark  In  Madeira ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  the  green  tops  are 
used  as  winter  food  for  sheep,  preventing 
(according  to  Withering)  the  disease  called 
rot,  and  salutary  in  droi>sy,  to  which  sheep 
are  liable.  The  Broom  has  a  place  in  our 
•  Materia  Medica.'  Pereira  wiys :— '  Broom- 
tops  in  large  doses  are  emetic  and  purga- 
tive, in  small  doses  diuretic  and  laxative. 
They  are  used  almost  entirely  in  dropsies, 
sometimes  with  great  beneflt,  and  are  ad- 
ministered In  the  form  of  infusion  or  de- 
coction. The  seeds,  which  keep  better  than 
the  tops,  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  in 
mint-water.  There  are  other  species  of  the 
genus,  natives  of  Western  Europe,  most 
of  tJiem  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
the  Common  Broom,  which  is  the  badge 
of  the  Forbes*.  Thus,  according  to  Sand- 
ford,  it  was  the  lionny  Broom  which  the 
Scottish   clan  of   Forbes  wore  In  their 


bonnets  when  they  wished  to  arouse  tta 
heroism  of  their  chieftains,  and  which  la 
their  Gaelic  dialect  thej  caUed  bealadk  ia 
token  of  its  beauty. 

The  Ordre  de  la  Geneste  was  the  de- 
nomination of  an  order  of  knii^thood 
instituted  by  Louis  of  France  in  1234,  snd 
continued  till  the  death  of  Charles  V.  The 
collar  of  this  order  consisted  of  a  chain 
of  broom-flowers  Interlaced  with  lozenges 
of  gold  and  fleur-de-lis,  with  a  pendent 
cross  having  the  inscription  *  Exaltat  Ho- 
miles,*— the  founder  considering  the 
broom  as  the  emblem  of  humility.  'This 
h  urable  shrub,'  writes  Baines,  *  was  not  less 
distinguished  than  the  rose  herself  during 
the  civil  wars  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
for  a  sprig  of  the  Plania  Genista  was  the 
adopted  badge  of  Geoffrey  Duke  of  Anjou, 
fiither  of  our  Henry  II. ;  and  from  this  cog- 
nizance he  acquired  the  name  of  Plantage- 
nct,  by  him  transmitted  to  his  princely  de- 
scendants, who  all  iKireitfrom  Henry,  who 
has  been  called  the  flrst  royal  spri^  at 
Genista,  down  to  the  tyrant  Richard,  the 
last  degenerate  scion  of  the  plant  of 
Anjou.'  [A.  A.  BO 

BARRACENIACE^  A  small  order  of 
polypetalous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of 
herbs  from  Northern  or  tropical  America, 
remarkable  for  their  pitcher-shaped  radi- 
eal  leaves.  They  are  characterised  by  five 
imbricate  sepals ;  petals  also  five  and  im- 
bricate, or  sometimes  more ;  numerous  hy- 
pogynous  stamens;  a  three  or  five-celled 
ovary  with  numerous  ovules ;  a  loculicidal 
capsule,  and  seeds  with  a  copious  albumen 
and  minute  embryo.  Some  of  these  cha- 
racters are,  technically  considered,  neariy 
those  of  Tenistritmiaceait  whilst  the  her- 
baceous stem  and  the  seeds  indicate  a 
greater  affinity  with  Papaveracea  and 
Nymphceacece.  There  are  only  three  small 
genera  known  —Sarracenia,  Jktrlingtonia, 
and  Uehampliora, 

SARRACENIA.  A  genus  of  Sarracenia- 
cent  distinguished  in  the  order  by  having 


SarracMiIa  purpurea. 

five  petals  always  present;  a  flve-cetled 
ovarj*  and  capsule ;  and  by  thel  style  being 
expanded  into  a  large  umbrella-shaped 
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dfsk,  bearing  the  Ave  minute  stigmas  un- 
derneath at  the  edge— this  peculiar  con- 
formation having  given  rise  to  the  name 
of  Side-saddle-flower  popularly  given  to 
the  plants.  There  are  half  a  dozen  species, 
natives  of  the  marshes  of  North  America. 
The  pitcher-shaped  petioles  of  th^lr  radi- 
cal leaves  have  a  small  lamina  at  the  top 
which  has  been  called  a  lid,  although  it 
never  closes  over  the  pitcher.  The  pitcher 
itself  in  the  older  leaves  Is  usually  full  of 
water.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
whether  this  water  is  derived  from  rain 
or  dew,  or  is  secreted  by  the  leaf  itself ;  but, 
however  derived.  It  serves  to  drown  the 
flies  and  other  insects  which  these  leaves 
are  admirably  adapted  to  catch  and  retain. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  there  is  in 
most  species  a  saccharine  exudation  which 
attracts  them ;  the  surface  Immediately 
below  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  still 
lower  It  is  beset  with  sharp  reflexed  hairs, 
which  allow  the  insects  to  descend  but 
effectually  obstruct  their  return.  The 
flowers  are  large  yellowish  or  purple,  on 
radical  leafless  scapes  S.  purpurea  is  fre- 
quently Imported,  and  some  of  the  other 
species  are  in  cultivation. 

SARRASIN.  (Fr.)  Fagopynim  esciOen- 
tum.  —  DB  TARTARIE.  Fagopyrum  tOr 
taneum. 

SARRETTE.    (Fr.)    Serrahda, 

8ARRIETTE.    (Fr.)    Satureia. 

SARRON.  (Fr.)  Chenopodium  (or  Bli- 
tuni)  BonuB  Henricua, 

8ARSAPARILLA.  The  rhizome  of  se- 
veral species  of  Smilax,  chiefly  Imported 
from  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  — ,  AMERICAN.  Ara- 
lia  nudicaulis,  — ,  AUSTRALIAN.  Har- 
denbergia  monophylla.  —,  BRAZILIAN. 
Smilax  papyracea  (siphilUica,  Mart.).  — , 
COUNTRY.  Hemidesmiis  indicuB.  — , 
FALSE.  Aralia  nudicaulis.  —,  GERMAN. 
Carex  arenaria,  C.  diaticha,  and  C.  hirta. 
— ,  GUATEMALA.  Smilax  parryracea.  — , 
HONDURAS.  Probably  Smilax  papyra- 
cea. — ,  INDIAN.  Hemidwmua  indicus. 
— ,  ITALIAN.  Smilax  aspera  and  S.  ex- 
eelaa.  —.JAMAICA.  Smilax  offldnnlis. 
— ,  LIMA.  StnilaxojSHcinalis.  —.LISBON. 
Smilax  papyracea.  — ,  NEW  HOLLAND. 
Smilax  glycyphylla.  — ,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Bipogonum  parviflorum.  — ,  PERUVIAN. 
Smilax  obliquata.  j— ,  RIO  NEGRO.  Smi- 
lax papyracea.  —.VERA  CRUZ.  Smilax 
medica,   —.WILD.  Aralia nudicatUit, 


A   Sanscrit    name   for 


genus  of  LeguminoscB  of  the  tribe  Hedy- 
Borea. 

SARTWELLIA-  The  only  species  of 
this  genus  of  ComposUa  of  the  trll»e  Fla- 
veria,  called  S.  Flaveria,  and  peculiar  to 
Southern  Texas,  is  a  many-stemmed  erect 
smooth  herb,  about  a  foot  high,  having  op- 
posite llnear-flllform  leaves,  and  con'mbs 
of  numerous  shortly-stallted  small  yellow 
flower-heads  terminating  the  twigs.  The 
plant  differs  from  its  allies  In  the  presence 
of  a  cup-shaped  nearly  entire  pappus, 
crowning  the  ten-ribbed  achenes.  There 
are  three  to  five  strap-shaped  pistil-bearing 
ray-florets,  and  about  a  dozen  tubular  and 
perfect  florets  of  the  disk,  all  surrounded 
by  an  Involucre  of  four  or  flve  ovate 
scales.  It  is  dedicated  to  H.  P.  Sartweil. 
an  American  botanist:  [A.  A.  B.] 

8A8A.  An  Indian  name  for  the  oil  of 
Cucumt>er-seeds. 

SASSAFRAS.  A  genus  of  Lauracece, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  East  Indies.  The  leaves  are 
deciduous  and  veiny  ;  the  flowers  yellowish, 
diueclous.and  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
The  perianth  is  six-parted  ;  fertile  stamens 
nine,  In  three  rows,  the  anthers  all  opening 
Inwardly,  four-celled,  the  three  innermost 
stamens  with  two  glands  at  the  base.  In 
the  female  flowers  there  are  nine  sterile 
stamens,  the  innermost  often  confluent. 
Fruit  fleshy,  placed  on  the  thick  fleshy  top 
of  the  flower-stalk. 

S.  officinale,  formerly  called  LauruB  SasBo- 
fras.  Is  a  native  of  North  America,  extend- 
ing from  Canada  to  Florida.  The  root, wood. 


SARSHAPA. 
llfostard-seed. 

SARTORIA.  A  perennial  herb  from  the 
chain  of  the  Isaurlan  Taurus  In  Asia 
Minor,  having  the  habit  foliage  and  flow- 
ers of  ChiobrychiB  and  Hedysamm,  but  dif- 
fering from  both  of  these  genera  in  the 
pod,  which  is  oblong-linear,  very  flat  thin  i 
and  indehiscent.  but  not  jointed,  although 
it  usually  contains  two  seeds.  It  has 
therefore  been  established  as  a  distinct  I 


SatHifiras  ofltcinale. 

and  Tiark  have  stimulant  and  sndorlflc  pro- 
perties, which  depend  partly  on  the  pre- 
sence of  a  volatile  oil.  In  medicine  various 
preparations  of  Snssafras  are  used  in  rheu- 
matic and  skin  affections,  generally  how- 
ever in  combination  with  other  more  potent 
drugs.  Sassafras-tea  mixed  with  milk  and 
sugar  forma  the  drink  known  as  Saloop. 
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which  Is  still  sold  to  the  working-classes 
in  the  early  morning  at  the  comers  of  the 
London  streets.  In  Virginia  the  young 
shoots  are  made  Into  a  kind  of  beer ;  in 
Louisiana  the  leaves  are  used  as  a  condi- 
ment in  sauces,  while  their  mucilaginous 
properties  render  them  useful  for  thicken- 
ing soups.  The  fruits  hare  an  agreeable 
perfume,  and  with  the  oil  extracted  from 
them  are  made  use  of  by  perfumers.  The 
wood  and  bark  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  In 
Sumatra  &  Parthenoxylon  answers  the  same 
purposes.  S.  cmcmaia  is  frequently  grown 
in  this  country  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It 
Is  remarkable  for  the  variety  it  presents 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  its  leaves. 

Wliat  Is  known  as  Orinoco  Sassafras  is 
the  produce  of  Neetandra  eymbarum,  while 
Cayenne  Sassafras  is  derived  from  Lieana 
auianenns.  Sassafras-nuts,  which  were 
formerly  used  as  astringents  and  tonics, 
are  the  seeds  of  one  or  two  species  of 
Neetandra.  The  name  Sassafras  is  said  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word  for 
saxifrage.  [M.T.M.J 

8A8SAFEIA<=1  8M»afra»  <t0lona2e.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN.  Atherotperma  moaehaia. 
— ,  BRAZILIAN.  Neetandra  eymbarum. 
~,  CATEKNE.  Lieana  gui€Mena\»t  which 
yields  an  excellent  timber.  — ,  NEW 
HOLLAND.  Doryphora  Sattafrtu.  — , 
ORIENTAL.  Sassafras  Parthenoxylon.  — , 
ORINOCO.  Neetandra  eymbarum.  — , 
RWAMP.  ifagnolta  glauea.  — ,  TAS3IA- 
NIAN.    AVierospemia  moscluUa. 

SATINE.  A  cabinet-wood  of  French 
Guiana,  the  produce  of  Ferolia  gutanenais, 

SATINEE.  (Fr.)  Lunana  biennis  and 
L.  redimva. 

SATINWOOD  A  beautiful  reneering 
wood  <»f  India,  obtained  from  Chloraxylon 
Swtetenia.  —,  BAHAMAS.  A  timber  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  Maba  guineensis. 

SATIRE.    (Fr.)    PJulUus. 

6ATDREIA.  A  genus  of  the  Labiata, 
and  the  type  of  the  suborder  Saturea. 
There  are  several  species,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  S.  hortensis  and  8.  mon- 
tana,  both  well  known  under  the  more 
familiar  names  of  Summer  and  Winter 
Savory,  and  highly  esteemed  in  cookery 
for  their  powerful  aromatic  flavour. 

The  Summer  Savory,  S,  kortenaiB,  is  a 
hardy  annual,  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1562,  as  both 
the  Winter  and  Summer  Savory  were 
known  to  Gerard  in  1597.  The  stem  is  erect 
branching  pubescent,  and  of  a  reddish- 
green  colour.  The  leaves  are  opposite 
linear-lanceolate  smo<ith,  and  of  a  pale- 
green.  The  flowers  are  small  axillary  pale 
lilac,  and  generally  in  twos  on  each  foot-. 
stalk.  The  leaves  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  those  of  the  Winter  Savory. 
Both  species  were  noticed  by  Virgil  as 
being  among  the  most  fragrant  of  herbs, 
and  on  this  account  were  recommended  to 
be  grown  near  beehives.  Vinegar  flavour- 
ed with  savory  and  other  aromatic  herbs 
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was  as  much  used  by  the  ancient  Romans 
as  mint-sauce  Is  at  the  present  day  with  n& 
The  Winter  Savory,  8.  numtana,  is  a 
hardy  and  very  dwarf  suffrutescent  ever- 
green, a  native  of  the  South  of  France  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  known  In  this 
country  since  1501.  The  leaves  are  sessile 
linear-lanceolate  entire,  abruptly  tenni- 
nated  by  a  short  sharp  point.  The  flowers 
are  axillary  small,  pale  purple  almost  white, 
borne  two  or  three  together  on  the  same 
footstalk.  The  whole  plant  is  highly  aro- 
matic, and  is  employed  like  other  sweet 
herbs  for  seasoning  In  cookery.  To  pre- 
serve a  supply.  It  may  be  cut  just  before 
the  flowers  expand,  and  dried  In  the  sane 
manner  as  directed  for  baalL    [W.  B.  B.3 

SATTRIA.  A  genus  of  American  atirabs 
belonging  to  the  VaeeiauieetB.  The  flowers 
are  purple,  and  may  be  discriminated  from 
those  of  adjacent  genera  by  their  fliaments 
being  combined  into  a  tube;  by  the  anthers 
1)eing  alternately  long  and  short,  opening 
by  two  pores  at  the  top ;  and  by  the  cells 
of  the  ovary  containing  but  one  ovule. 
The  fruit  is  inferior  and  fleshy.  The  name 
is  from  saturos,  *  a  satyr.*  [M.  T.  M.] 

SATTRIDIUM  rostratttm.  A  little  ter- 
restrial CHi>e  orchid  allied  to  Satyriuut, 
from  which  it  differs  In  the  'parts  of  its 
flower  being  more  flatly  spread  out.  In  its 
l>ollcn-masses  having  only  one  gland,  and 
lu  its  minute  one-lipped  stigma.     [A.  S.3 

SATTRIUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
ophrydeous  orchids  found  principally  In 
Southern  Africa,  the  Mascaren  Isfands.  and 
Northern  India,  and  consisting  of  testlcu- 
late- rooted  terrestial  plants  in  habit  re- 
sembling some  of  our  common  species  of 
Orchis.  The  flowers  are  what  is  called  rin- 
gent  or  two-lipped,  the  sepals  and  iietals  be- 
ing all  directed  downwards  and  connate  at 
the  base,  forming  a  kind  of  lower  lip ;  while 
the  hooded  double-spurred  or  saccate  label-  | 
luin  is  erect  at  the  Ixack,  and  forms  the  i 
upper  lip.  They  have  a  reversed  anther, 
pollen  masses  with  naked  glands,  and  a  ; 
two-lipped  stigma  with  the  upper  much 
larger  than  the  under  Up.  fA.  S.J 

SAUCE-ALONE.  Sisymbrium  Alliarta.  J 
8AU6E.  (Fr.)  Salma.  —  D'AMERIQUE 
Tarchonanthus.  —  DEBETHLEEM.  Put-  '\\ 
monaria.  —  DB  jSrUSALBM.  Pulmo- 
naria.  —  DES  BOIS.  Teucrium.  Scoro- 
donia.  —EN  ARBIIB.  Phlomis frtUirosa. 
—  GRANDE.  Salvia ojnetnalis.  -PETITE. 
Salvia  hispanorum.  —  SAUVAGE.  Ttur 
crium  Scorodonia. 

8AU0H.    The  Sallow,  Salix  eaprea. 

SAUL.  The  Sil,  one  of  the  most  useful 
known  Indian  timbers  for  building  and 
engineering  purposes.  It  is  the  prodnce 
of  Shorea  robuxta,  and  yields  lu  abundance 
the  resin  called  Dammar. 

SAULE.  (Fr.>  Salix.  —X  BOTS  GLAU- 
QUB.  Salix  dapJmoides.  —  AMANDIElt 
Salix  tnandra.  —  LAURIER.  Salix  pen- 
tandra.    —  MARCEAU.    ScUix  eaprea.    — 
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KOIR.    SaUxdaphnoUss,  ^PLEURBUB. 
StUix  babylomea. 

SAUMAY,  or  SAWMAT.  An  Indian 
name  for  PanieHm  miliaeeuin. 

SAUNDERS-WOOD.    Sanden-wood. 

SAURAXTJA  One  of  those  genera  re- 
specting which  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  Its  position  In  the 
Natural  System.  It  was  formerly  referred 
to  Tenutr6tuiace€Bt  and  is  still  retained 
thereby  some ;  though  it  differs  from  other 
genera  of  that  order  in  having  a  great 
number  of  minute  seeds  with  copious  albu- 
men and  a  very  small  embryo,  resembling 
those  of  Dilleniaeea,  to  which  order  other 
botanists  refer  it,  but  from  which  it  Is 
distinguished  by  its  seeds  being  destitute 
of  the  fleshy  appendage  or  aril  character- 
istic of  that  order.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  described,  mostly  natives 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  other  parts 
of  tropical  Asia,  a  few  only  belonging  to 
tropical  America.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  the  young  branches  clothed  with  stiff 
hairs,  and  have  alternate  mostly  sharp- 
toothed  thick  leaves  with  strongly  marked 
veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
margin ;  and  white  or  yellow  flowers,  dis- 
posed in  panicles  or  several  together  upon 
stalks  growing  from  the  angles  of  the 
leaves.  Their  flve  sepals  and  also  their 
Ave  petals  overlap  each  other,  the  petals 
being  usually  united  together  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  having  the  numerous  stamens 
adhering  to  them  .the  latter  having  loosely- 
swinging  anthers  opening  by  pores  or  silts 
Bt  the  top.  The  ovary  Is  from  three  to  five- 
celled,  with  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell ; 
and  bears  from  three  to  flve  styles,  which 
are  free,  or  more  or  less  united.  The  fruits 
are  succulent,  and  very  seldom  open  natu- 
rally at  maturity.  [A  SJ 

SAURINB.    (Fr.)   A  kind  of  olive. 

SAUR06L0SSUM  «tatofm.  A  South  Bra- 
zilian terrestrial  orchid  with  a  rery  tall 
q>ike  of  densely-set  green  flowers.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Spiranthidm  group,  and  is,  ac> 
cording  to  Dr.  Lindley,  nearly  allied  to  Pe- 
leaaOt  from  which  it  Is  distinguished  by  its 
lateral  sepals  being  Incurved,  its  very  long 
column,  triangular  undivided  stigma,  and 
its  narrow  free  not  cucnllate  Up.    [A.  S.] 

SAUROMATUM.  A  genus  of  Indian 
berbs,  of  the  order  Araceoe.  From  a  glo- 
bular fleshy  rootstock  proceeds  first  a 
spadlx  on  a  short  stalk,  with  scales  at  the 
base,  the  spathe  being  tubular  below  and 
spreading  above,  marked  with  purple  spots. 
The  spadlx  bears  a  quantity  of  club-shaped 
rudimentary  stamens  below  the  fertile 
ones,  the  anthers  being  distinct,  their  cells 
opening  by  an  oblique  chink.  The  ovaries 
are  numerous  distinct  and  one-celled,  with 
two  ovules  from  the  base  of  the  cavity. 
The  fruits  are  succulent  and  one-seeded. 
The  pedately-dtvlded  leaf,  on  a  tall  stout 
often  mottled  stalk,  appears  after  the  spa- 
dlx. B.  gnttatum  is  an  interesting  stove- 
plant,  and  Its  handsome  foliage  and  spotted 


stem  together  render  it  an  ornamental 
objects  pL  T.  M J 

SATJROPUS.  This  genus  of  Bvphotbl- 
acea  contains  about  eight  species,  found 
in  tropical  India  and  the  Eastern  islands. 
They  are  small  twiggy  shrubs  having  alto- 
gether the  habit  of  Phyllanthua,  their  pale- 
green  entire  oblong  or  ovate  leaves  being 
'  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  manner,  and  bear- 
ing in  their  axils  clusters  of  small  green 
or  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fertile  and  ste- 
rile on  the  same  plant.  The  calyx  consists 
of  six  divisions,  which  are  often  united 
nearly  to  the  apex,  forming  a  flat  circular 
flower ;  In  some  the  calyx  is  reflexed  and 
umbrellarllke,  but  what  is  characteristic 
of  the  genus  is  the  disk,  which  consists  of 
six  gUinds  arising  from  near  the  base  of 
the  calyx-segments  Immediately  surround- 
ing the  three  stamens  in  the  sterile  flower, 
and  the  three-celled  ovary  crowned  with 
its  three  reflexed  styles  in  the  fertile  flower. 
The  fruits  are  three-celled  capsules  some- 
times a  little  fleshy,  with  one  or  two  seeds 
In  each  cell.  8.  Mnervia,  called  also  Phyl- 
lanthw  trifurvia^  is  notable  in  the  genus 
from  its  three-nerved  leaves,  which  are 
ovate-lanceolate  In  form.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SAURURACBA  A  small  order  of  ape- 
talous  dicotyledons  allied  in  some  respects 
to  Piperacecet  consisting  of  herbs  usually 
simple  or  little  branched,  with  alternate 
stipulate  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
In  dense  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  There 
is  no  perianth,  although  sometimes  the  co- 
loured bracts  at  the  base  of  the  spike  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  petals.  There  are 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  stamens  usually 
united  with  the  base  of  each  ovary,  which 
is  three  or  fou^lobed,  and  consists  of  as 
many  carpels,  with  two  or  more  ovules 
to  each.  The  fruit  Is  a  small  capsule  or  a 
berry.  There  are  very  few  species,  natives 
of  North  America  or  of  Central  or  Eastern 
Asia,  distributed  in  four  or  flve  genera, 
which,  however,  might  perhaps  all  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  orlginial  ones,  Smmmu 
and  Hovthiynia. 

SAURUROPSIS.  A  name  proposed  by 
Turczanlnow  for  the  Savrurua  Loureiri 
from  Northern  China,  which  he  considers 
sufficiently  distinct  to  form  a  separate 
genus.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  adopted 
by  other  botanists. 

SAURVRUS.  An  herbaceous  perennial, 
a  native  of  the  marshes  of  North  America, 
constituting  the  genus  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  small  order  SaururcuxcB.  It 
has  alternate  broad  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  small  white  flowers,  nearly  sessile  In  a 
slender  naked  terminal  spike,  from  which 
the  plant  has  derived  the  popular  name  of 
Lizard's-talL  Each  floWer  consists  of  six 
or  seven  stamens,  with  rather  long  distinct 
fliaments  round  the  base  of  the  ovary. 
The  fruit  is  somewhat  fleshy,  consisting 
of  three  or  four  carpels  united  at  the  base, 
each  with  a  single  seed.  A  second  species 
from  North-eastern  Asia  is  by  some  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  genus. 
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SArSSURBA.  "A'genns  of  herbaoeons 
alpine  planta  belonging  to  the  thistle 
group  of  compound  flowers,  sad  dlstin- 
gulvhed  by  tlie  pappus  being  of  several 
rows,  the  inner  leathery  and  much  the 
longest,  and  by  the  anthers  being  furnished 
with  two  bristles  at  the  base.  There  are 
several  species.  &  alpina  Is  found  on 
Snowdon,  and  In  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  is  a  well-marked  plant  eight  to  twelve 
inches  high,  with  oblong  root-leaves  which 
are  cottony  below,  a  simple  erect  woolly 
stem  almost  bare  of  leaves,  snd  termi- 
nating in  a  crowded  tuft  of  rather  large 
purple  flowers.  [C.  A.  JJ 

SAUTELLUa  A  deciduous  1>alb  formed 
In  the  axils  of  leaves,  or  round  the  summit 
of  aroot. 

SAUVAGESTACELa.  or  SAUVAGEJE. 
A  tribe  of  Violaeea,  considered  by  some 
botanists  as  a  separate  order,  distinguished 
by  the  pre8enc«  of  stamtnodlaln  the  shape 
of  a  ring  of  fliaments  or  a  tube  or  cup 
round  the  Ave  iierfect  stamens.  The  group 
has  also  considerable  afllulty  with  some 
Ochnaeeag. 

SADVA6ESIA.  .The- type  of  the  order 
SoHvage^iucea,  by  some  botanists  classed 
iflth  Vidtaeea.  It  is 'a  genus  confined  to 
the  tropics,  and  composed  of  small  annual 
or  biennial  herbs  found  on  roadsides  and 
amongst -the  fl[ra8s  of  tropical  meadows. 
Ttieir  leaves  are  alter;iate  lanceolate,  and 
their  flowers  regular,  white  or  pink,  and 
either  axillary  or 'in  terminal  raceme^. 
The  calyx- consists  of  five  sepals,  and  the 
corolla  of  live  petals,  opposite  to  which 
latter  are  five  fertile  stamens  alternating 
wjth  five  scales.  '  The 'style  and  stigmas 
are 'simple,  the  capsule  ovate  three-cor- 
nered, one-celled,  and  three-valved. '  Some 
of  them  are  scarcelyan'lnch  high' when  be- 
gincing.to  flower.  8.  erecta,  the  Herb  of  St. 
Martin,  Is  very  mucilaglnons :  It  has  bieen 
used  in  Brazil  for  rx)rap]aint8  in  the  eyes, 
in  Peru  for  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and 
lu  the  West  Indies  as  a  diuretic.   {.B.  8.] 

SAITVE-VIB.  (Fr.)  Asplewium  BtitOr 
tntararia.    - 

SAVANNAH  PLO"WERS.  A  West  In- 
dian name. for  variuua  species  of  JEchiteA, 

■  8AVIA,  V  A  genus  of  the  group  of  Ihi- 
phorbiacea.  In  which  the  cells  of  the  fruit 
are  two-seeded.^  The  eight  or  ten  known 
Species  found  In  the  East  and  'West  Indies 
and  .Madagascar  are  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  somewhat,  laurel-like  leaves,  bearing 
in'  t\ieiT  axils  a  few  stalked  or  sessile  In- 
conspicuous flowers,  which  are  either  ste- 
rile and  fertile  on  the  same  or  on  different 
plants.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SA'VIGNYA.  A  genus  of  Oruei/ertB,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  annual  Egyptian  herb, 
with  thickish  leaves,  the  lower  ones  stalked 
oval  and  bluntly  toothed,  and  the  upper 
sessile  narrow  and  entire ;  the  racemes  of 
small  pale-pun>le  flowers  are  opposite  the 
leaves  ;  stamens  all  free ;  pouches  divari- 
cate, the  lower  ones  often  deflexed  ob- 


long or  elliptical,  with  flattlsh  valres, 
a  septum  of  two  lam  1  me,  crowned  by  tht 
short  four-sided  style;  seeda  nameroa^ 
compressed,  with  broad  marsriOA.  CJ.  T.a] 
SATIN.    JuHipenu  SaMna. 

SAVIN-TREE.  Ccud^Uaa  bijuoa  ;  alM 
fagcara  iMUMifolia. 

SAVONBTTE-TREE.    P(theeolobwm  lai- 

SAVONIER.    (Pr.)    8aphidu».       —  PA- 
NICULfi.    Kiilreuleria  paniculata. 
BAVONNlftRE.    (Pr.)    Saponaria. 

SAVORY.  StUurQa.  — .  GARDEN-  or 
SUMMER.  Saturtga  horUnsis.  — ,  iluVS- 
TAIN  or  WINTER.    Saturtja  motUaua. 

SAVOY.    Bra$9iea  olercusea  bullata  nuxjor, 
a  rou^h-leaved  hardy  winter  cabbage. 
8AWW0RT.    SerrcthdCL 

8AXATILIS,  OSUS.  lOOLUa  Living 
on  rocks  or  stones. 

SAXB-GOTH^A.  This  coniferous  genus 
takes  its  name  from  a  German  title  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort  of  England.  The  only 
species,  8.  eonapicua,  is  a  native  of  Patago- 
nia, where  it  forms  a  small  tree  having  the 
appearance  of  a  yew;  though  its  bot«nfcal 
relationship  is  wUh  Uie  juniper,  its  fruit 
being  what  is  called  a  galbulus,  consisting  ' 
of  the  scales  of  the.  female  cone  consoli- 
dated into  a  fleshy  irregulm*  mass,  enclosing 
a-  single  nut-like  seed.  Its  male  inflores- 
cence consists  of  a  short  spike  or  catkin  of 
two-celled  anthers  furnished  with  a  reflexed 
appendage  at  their  apices.  [A.  SJ 

SAXIFRAGACB£.  An  order  of  poly- 
petalouB  dicotyledons,  whose  limits  are  as 
yet  far  from  being  settled.  Many  botanists 
would  include  in  it  all  Calycifloras  with  de- 
flnlte  stamens,  a  partially  inferior  ovary 
with  two  or  more  distinct  cells,  and  as 
many  distinct  styles,  many  ovules,  and  al- 
Inimlnous  seeds ;  but  several  genera  have 
at  various  times  been  associated  with  It 
which  have  exceptionally  indefinite  star 
mens,  consolidated  styles,  or  seeds  without 
albumen.  Taken,  however,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  general  sense,  it  would  include 
the  three  following  suborders  :— 

1.  Saxifragea  proper :  Serbs  inhabiting 
chiefly  temperate  or  cold  regions,  with  al- 
ternate or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  without 
stipules,  containing  besides  the  large  ge- 
nus 8axifraga  about  twenty  others,  includ- 
ing Chrymsplenium^  VahUxi^  J2eucA«ra,  &c 

2.  ffydrangeoB :  Shrubs  chiefly  extratro- 
piral,  from  Asia  or  America,  with  opposite 
undivided  leaves  without  stipules,  com- 
prielng  Hydrangea^  Adamia,  and  aboat  six 
other  genera. 

8.  Cunmiiacece :  Tropical  or  Southern 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and 
iuterpetiolar  stipules,  containing  aboat 
twenty  genera,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  TPemmonnia,  Ceratopetalunit  Aeropkyl- 
lum,  CaUicoma,  OHtumia,  &c  Besides 
these  Brexiacea,  Baealloniaeem,  PhiladO- 
phaeea,uid  some  others  with  consolldsted 
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styles  are  often  added  as  suborders  to  <8azi- 
fragaeecB.    See  Cunoniacb^  and  Htdbak- 


SAXIFRAGA.  TJnder  this  name  are  In- 
cluded those  plants  of  the  order  Scaeifrar 
gcuxas  which  have  Ave  petals,  and  a  two- 
celled  two-beaked  many-seeded  capsule. 
The  genus  ts  a  large  one,  containing  up- 
wards of  150  species,  most  of  which  are 
dwarf  herbs  with  tufted  foliage,  and  pa- 
nicles of  white  yellow  or  red  flowers.  Of 
these  twelve  or  more  are  natives  of  Britain, 
and  numerous  others  are  cultivated  either 
as  border  plants  or  to  decorate  rockeries. 
S.  grantUata,  frequent  in  ineadows  and  pas- 
tures. Is  well  marked  by  its  clustered  tubers, 
glandular  stems  about  a  foot  high,  and 
showy  pure  white  flowers.  S.  tmbrosa,  well 
known  under  the  name  of  London  Pride. 
Is  abundant  on  the  Irish  mountains,  as  is 
also  &  Oeunit  an  allied  species.  8,  stellarts, 
a  small  species  with  white  flowers,  is  com- 
mon on  the  marginsof  mountain-streams  in 
the  North.  8.aizmdeagro'WB\n  similar  loca- 
lities, and  is  distinguished  by  its  panicled 
yellow  flowers  spotted  with  orange.  8.  tri- 
daetylttes  is  a  small  plant  with  viscid  stems, 
and  leaves  which  are  generally  tinged 
with  red,  and  small  white  flowers;  it  is 
common  on  dry  ground  and  wall-tops,  and 
rarely  exceeds  the  height  of  three  inches. 
8.  hypnoides,  frequent  in  rocky  mountain- 
ous situations  and  a  very  common  garden 
plant,  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  a 
group  which  agreq  in  having  moss-like 
tufted  foliage  and  panicled  white  flowers ; 
as  is  8.  opposUifolia  of  another  group  of 
alpine  species  with  purple  flowers.  Other 
kinds,  more  or  less  resembling  the  above, 
abound  in  the  alpine  districts  of  both 
hemispheres.  French :  Saxifrage ;  German: 
SUinbrecIu^  [C.A.J.] 

SAXIFRAGE.  8axifraga.  —.BURNET. 
Pimpvnella  Saadfraga.  —,  GOLDEN.  Chry- 
sosplenium.  — ,  MEADOW.  Seseli.  — , 
PEPPER.    Silaua  pratensis. 

SAXIFRAGE  DOR^E.  (Fr.)  Chryao- 
spUnivm,  — TUB^RBUSB.  8eptaa  eapensis. 

8AX0-FRIDERIGIA.  A  handsome  reed- 
like  plant  from  the  marshes  of  the  Savan- 
nah, about  Mount  Roralma  on  the  borders 
of  British  Guiana,  described  by  Schom- 
burgk  as  a  genus  of  Juncacea  allied  to 
Bapatea.  It  has  long  linear  radical  leaves, 
and  a  tall  scape,  flattened  and  terminating 
in  a  dense  head  of  flowers  as  in  Rapatea ; 
and  the  flowers  have  a  nearly  similar  struc- 
ture, except  that  each  cell  of  the  ovary  and 
capsule  has  several  ovules  or  seeds  instead 
of  a  single  one.  The  flowers  are  also  more 
closely  sessile  in  the  head,  and  the  leafy 
bracts  form  a  close  spathe  bursting  late- 
rally as  the  head  protrudes. 

^ATAVER.  (Fr.)  Oldenlandia  umbeOata. 

8AYERNB.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  Olive. 

SCAB.  A  noxious  disease  In  potatos,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  tubers  are  deeply 
pitted,  the  pits  often  producing  an  olive- 
green  dust,  the  spores  of  a  species  of  Tu- 


bureinia.  The  quality  of  the  potato  does 
not  always  suffer  much  injury,  as  by  a 
curious  process  a  new  growth  Is  formed 
beneath  the  scab,  so  that  when  boiled  and 
peeled  the  scabby  appearance  In  great 
measure  vanishes.  The  saleable  value  is, 
however,  in  all  cases  much  diminished. 
It  is  certainly  more  f  reqjient  where  cinder- 
dust  has  been  used  as  manure,  but  it  occurs 
In  poor  scaly  ground  where  no  manure  has 
been  applied.  See  Tcbubcihia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

^  SCABBR,  SCABROUS.  Rough  to  the 
touch. 

SCABTBUSE.  (Fr.)  Ssabioaa  arvensia. 
—  VEUVE.    Scabiosa  airopurpurea, 

SCABIOSA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  with  slender  erect  stalks,  and  ter- 
minal heads  of  flowers  which  are  often 
radiated  like  those  of  the  CkmiposiUB,  with 
which  they  are  Indeed  allied.  They  belong 
to  the  DipsaceoB,  and  are  distinguished  by 
having  a  common  scaly  receptacle,  and  a 
bristly  calyx,  which  Is  permanent  and 
crowns  the  fruit.  The  most  familiarly 
known  species  perhaps  is  8.  atropurptcrea, 
called  Mournful  Widow  In  cottage  gardens, 
where  it  is  a  favourite,  and  where  it  has 
been  so  long  in  cultivation  that  its  native 
country  is  unknown.  The  Devil's  Bit,  8. 
sxuxisa,  is  common  on  heathy  pastures, 
growing  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or  more, 
and  distinguished  by  its  prsemorse  fleshy 
roots,  ovate  undivided  leaves,  and  button- 
like  heads  of  purple  flowers.  Many  of  the 
foreign  species  are  ornamental.  German : 
Skabiote.  [C.A.J.J 

SCABIOUS.  SeabioM.  — ,  SHEEP'S. 
Ja^ione. 

SCABRID,  SCABRIUSCULOUS.  Slightly 
rough  to  the  touch. 

SCABRIDiS.    One  of  the  Linnsean  natu- 
ral orders,  comprising  the  flgs,  &c 
SCABWORT.    Inula  Hdenium. 

SCJBVOLACEiE.  A  name  by  which  the 
genus  Scavola,  and  some  others  with  only 
one  ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary,  have 
been  distinguished  from  other Goodentacea:, 
but  they  are  not  generally  adopted  as  a 
distinct  order. 

SC^VOLA.  The  greater  number  of  the 
species  of  this  the  most  extensive  genus 
of  Goodeniacece  are  peculiar  to  Australia 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Two,  however, 
have  a  very  wide  geographical  range,  being 
found  growing  on  the  seashores  of  Tro- 
pical Asia,  Western  Africa  from  Senegal 
to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
the  Paciflc  Islands.  All  are  herbaceous 
plants  or  small  shrubs,  with  nearly  always 
alternate  leaves,  bearing  in  their  axils 
usually  white  orblue  flowers,  either  solitary 
or  in  racemes  or  cymes.  They  have  a 
superior  flve-lobed  calyx ;  a  corolla  split 
open  to  the  base  on  the  upper  side ;  sta- 
mens with  unconnected  anthers ;  a  one  to 
four-celled  ovary  with  solitary  ovules ;  and 
a  stigma  surrounded  by  a  fringed  cup.  The 
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fruit  l8  dry  or  fleshy,  not  opening  at  matu- 
rltr. 

8.  LdbOla  (alias  A  KOntgU  and  &  Tao- 
eada),  the  Taccada  of  India  and  Ceylon,  Is 
one  of  the  widely  dispersed  species,  being 
commonly  found  on  the  seashores  of  tro- 
pical Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  an  erect  shrub  from 
two  to  five  feet  high,  with  a  thick  succu- 
lent stem,  full  of  pith  when  young  but  ulti- 
mately becoming  hard  and  woody,  as  also 
do  the  branches.  The  pith  of  the  young 
stems  and  branches  is  beautifully  fine  and 
white,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Rice- 
paper  plant,  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
founded; but  it  is  seldom  obtainable  in 
pieces  exceeding  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
In  thickness.  It  Is  much  used  by  the 
Malay's  and  Siamese  for  making  artificial 
fiowers,  small  figures,  and  other  articles 
used  as  decorations  at  feasts  and  on  fes- 
tivals. The  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  pot- 
herbs. [A.  S.] 

8CALARTF0RM.  Ladder-shaped;  the 
name  of  the  tubes  of  vascular  tissue  found 
In  ferns. 

SCALD-BERRT.    SubuM /nitieo9U$, 
SCALD  WEED.    A  name  for  Dodder. 
SCALES  (adj.  SCALT).    Small  rudimen- 
tary close-pressed  leaves*  resembling  mi- 
nute scales. 

SCALLION.    Allium  tucdlonieum  maitUL 

6CALPELLIF0RM.  Having  the  form 
of  a  common  penknife-blade,  but  planted 
vertically  on  a  branch. 

SCAMMONfiE.  (Fr.)  Otfnvolvulua  Scam- 
monia.  —  lyALLEMAGNE.  Calystegia 
sepium.  -  D'AM^RIQUE.  Batataa  Jalapa. 
-  DE  MONTPELLIEB.  Cynanehum  num»- 
peliacum. 

SCAMMONY.    A  cathartic  gnm-restn  ob- 
tained from  (he  root  of  ConvolvxUus  Scam- 
mania.    —  MONTPELLIER.     A  drug  ob- 
tained from  Cynanchwn  mongpeliaeumand. 
I  Its  ally  C.  acvium. 

I     6CANDEN3.     Climbing— by    whatever 
means,  except  by  twisting. 

SCANDIX.  A  genus  of  TMbeUifera^ 
known  by  Its  laterally  compressed  fruit 
with  a  long  beak,  each  half  of  it  having 
five  equal  blunt  ridges,  without  vittaa  or 
oil-vessels.  The  species  are  annual  herbs, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  The 
name  is  adopted  from  the  Scandix  of  the 
ancients,  the  designation  of  an  unknown 
edible  plant.  [O.  D.3 

SCAPE.  A  long  naked  or  nearly  naked 
peduncle,  which  rises  up  from  the  crown 
of  a  root. 

SCAPEL.  The  caulicle,  or  neck  formed 
between  the  root  and  cotyledon  at  the 
time  of  germination. 

SCAPHIDIUM.  A  hoUow  case  contain- 
tog  spores  in  algals. 

SOAPHIUM.  The  carina  or  keel  of  pa- 
pilionaceous  flowers. 


SCAPHIUM.  The  generic  name  gfvca 
to  a  tree  of  Malacca  previously  known  as 
StercuXia  ScopAtinn,  but  differing  from  most 
species  of  Steradia  in  the  fifteen  stamesM 
of  the  sterile  flowers,  and  especially  in 
the  singular  boat-shaped  follicular  fmita 
which  are  papery  in  texture,  aud  marked 
with  parallel  nerves  running  from  base  to 
apex.  The  follicle  bursts  early,  leaving 
fully  exposed  the  solitary  erect  seed  which 
is  attached  to  its  base,  and  wben  fully 
matured  and  dry  is  of  an  elliptical  form  and 
deeply  wrinkled.  Mr.  Hanbury.  writing  of 
the  seeds  of  this  plant  in  the  Phaarmaee^ 
tical  Jowmal  for  July  1861,  observes  that 
they  have  been  Imported  into  Fraaoe  as  a 
certain  specific  against  diarrhoea  and  dys- 
entery; they  have  been  tested,  but  no 
good  results  have  been  obtained.  When 
macerated  in  water  they  swell  enormously 
in  volume,  forming  a  large  gelatinous  masa; 
and  this  mucilaginous  property  ^ves  a 
value  to  the  fruit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sisuoieae 
and  (yhluese,  in  both  which  countries  the  : 
jelly  is  sweetened  and  used  as  a  delicacy. 
The  Siamese  names  of  the  fruit  are  Boa-  ' 
tam-paijang  and  Bnngtahii.  The  leaves  of  j 
the  tree  are  smooth  entire,  oblong  or  ovateb 
pointed  at  the  apex,  and  rounded  or  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  Imper- 
fectly known.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SCAPHYGLOmS.  A  small  genus  of  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian  vandeous  orchids  re- 
markable for  their  peculiar  habit,  the 
greater  number  of  the  species  having 
slender  straggling  stems  bearing  narrow 
pseudobulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Its  little  axillary  flowers  have  connivent  se- 
pals, the  lateral  ones  prolonged  at  the  base 
and  connate  with  the  foot  of  the  column ; 
similar  but  smaller  petals ;  a  narrow  lip 
continuous  with  the  column  but  turned 
up  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  it;  a  slightly 
prolonged  thin-edged  column ;  and  four 
ronnded  pollen-masses  cohering  in  pairs, 
and  attached  by  narrow  candicles  to  a 
broad  gland.  [A.  SJ 

SCARIOna  Having  a  thin  dry  shrivel- 
led appearance,  as  the  involucral  leaves  of 
many  species  of  Ceniaurea. 

SCARLET.    The  same  as  CoedaMm. 

SCARLET-RUNNER.    Pluueotiu  mvm- 

SCARLET-SEED.  TtmstrOmiai  dbovoKt, 
and  Latia  Thamnia. 

8CAR0LE.  or  ESCAROLB.  Ciekorwm 
Endivia  latifoUa. 

SCARRED.  Marked  by  the  scars  left  by 
bodies  that  have  fallen  ofC.  The  stem,  for 
instance,  is  scarred  at  the  points  whence 
leaves  have  fallen. 

SCATTERED.  Dispersed:  used  in  op- 
position to  whorled,  opposite,  teniate,  or 
similar  terms. 

SCJEAU  DE  NOTRE  DAME,  or  DB  LA 
VIERGE.  (Fr.)  Tamua  commnnis.  —  DB 
SALOMON.  PolygotMtum  offteinaie  and 
P.  mtUtifiorum.  i 
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SGENTWOOD  of  Tasmania.  Alyxia 
Inaei/olia. 

BGEPACEiBL  An  order  founded  by 
Iilndley  on  the  genus  Scepa  or  Aporosa, 
from  tropical  Asia,  whicli  has,  however, 
since  been  united  with  the  large  order 
ItwphorbiaeecB, 

SCEPA.  This  genus,  long  considered  as 
the  type  of  a  distinct  family  to  which  it 
gave  the  name,  is  now  generally  placed  in 
tbe  EuphorMacecBt  among  the  genera  of 
which  it  is  readily  known  by  its  sterile 
flowers  being  disposed  in  axillary  drooping 
catkins,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  birch, 
and  the  fertile  flowers  (borne  on  different 
plants)  arranged  in  short  axillary  racemes 
or  fascicles,  each  flower  having  a  two- 
celled  fonr-ovuled  ovary  crowned  with 
two  entire  or  forked  styles.  The  name 
Scepa  should,  however,  give  place  to  that 
of  Aporota,  which  has  the  precedence. 
About  a  dozen  species  are  known,  all  from 
tbe  eastern  hemisphere,  and  mostly  froih 
India  and  Java.  Tbey  are  trees  or  bushes 
with  laurel-like  leaves  placed  alternately 
on  the  stem,  and  accompanied  by  minute 
stipules.  Apcrosa  (or  Seepa^  or  Leptdosta- 
chys)  Roxburghii,  known  in  India  as  Kokra, 
affords,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  a  hard 
wood,  which  is  useful  for  various  pur- 
poses.  [A.  A.  &3 

SCEPTRB-PLOWER.    Scepiranthua. 

SCHiSFFERIA.  A  genus  of  CelastraeecB, 
comprising  two  rigid  glabrous  shrubs  from 
the  West  Indies,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  or  clustered,  small 
obovato  or  spathulate,  and  entire;  the 
flowers  are  small  and  insignificant,  dioe- 
cious solitary,  or  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  They  have  four  sepals,  petals, 
and  stamens,  a  small  disk,  a  free  two- 
celled  ovary  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell, 
and  a  small  pea-shaped  drupe  containing 
two  one-seeded  nuts. 

SCHAFFNBRIA.  A  curious  fern  of 
Hexico,  considered  by  P6e  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  distinct  genus  of  scolopen- 
drioid  ferns,  characterised  by  Its  reticu- 
lated veins  and  radiately  disposed  short 
double  sori.  The  fronds  are  simple,  with 
a  black  stipes,  rotundly  flabellate  or  obo- 
vate,  the  veins  radiately  forked,  with  the 
venules  anastomosing  in  several  series  of 
unequal  elongated  areoles.  [T.  M.] 

SCHAKAR.  A  Persian  name  for  Saecha- 
rum  offlcinarum. 

8CHANGINIA.  A  small  genus  of  Ch»- 
nopotUacece,  consisting  of  about  four  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  North- 
western Asia.  These  are  herbaceous  or 
rarely  shrubby  plants  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  smooth,  and  having  narrow 
alternate  rather  fleshy  leaves,  bearing  in 
their  axils  solitary  or  clusters  of  small 
Btalkless  flowers,  with  minute  scale-like 
bracts  at  their  bases.  The  flowers  are 
either  i)erfect  or  of  the  female  sex  only, 
and  have  the  calyx  cut  at  the  top  into  five 
lobes.    The  fruit  is  half  enclosed  in  the 


fleshy  or  berry-like  tube  of  the  calyx ;  and 
the  seeds  are  vertical,  double-coated, 
having  a  flat  spiral  embryo  without  albu< 
men.  [A.  S.] 

SCHAPZIGER,  SCHABZBIGBR.  A  kind 
of  Swiss  cheese,  flavoured  with  the  leaves 
of  MelUotua  coendeua. 

8CHARKARA.  A  Sanscrit  name  signi- 
fying hard,  stony :  from  which,  according 
to  Humboldt,  the  generic  name  aacehairum 
is  derived. 

SCHATJERIA.    HypHB. 

8CHEELBA.  A  few  tropical  American 
palms  have  recently  been  formed  into  a 
genus  under  this  name,  but  the  characters 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  older 
and  better-known  genera  AttaUa  and 
MaadmilianOf  to  which  two  at  least  of  the 
so-called  species  of  Scheelea  were  formerly 
referred,  are  very  slight  even  if  constant, 
which  is  doubtful.  With  the  exception  of 
one  dwarf  stemless  species,  they  are  lofty 
palms  with  thick  cylindrical  trunks  from 
forty  to  eighty  feet  high,  crowned  with 
magnificent  pinnate  leaves  composed  of 
numerous  narrow  sharp-pointed  leathery 
leaflets.  Their  large  flower-spikes  are  en- 
closed in  single  thick  woody  spathes  taper- 
ing to  both  ends  and  eventually  spiitring 
open  along  the  back;  some  species  have 
both  sexes  of  flowers  on  the  same  spike, 
while  others  produce  them  on  separate 
trees.  The  flowers  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  Attakahy  the  petals  being  tapered 
instead  of  flat,  and  by  the  stamens  l>eing 
only  six  in  number  instead  of  ten  or  more ; 
and  from  those  of  Maximiliana  by  the 
shape  of  the  petals,  and  by  the  shorter 
stamens.  Their  fruits  contain  a  single 
hard  bony  stone,  surrounded  by  a  flbrous 
and  often  oily  husk.  [A.  SJ 

SCHEERIA.  A  genus  of  GemeraeecB 
named  in  honour  of  F.  Scheer,  who  intro- 
duced the  two  species  composing  it  from 
Mexico,  where  they  are  diminutive  herbs, 
with  perennial  catkin-like  rhizomes  and 
small  flowers,  giving  little  promise  that 
under  cultivation  they  would  become  the 
ornamental  plants  we  find  them  in  our 
hothouses.  Of  8.  mexicana  we  i>ossess  two 
varieties,  one  having  purple,  the  other  blue 
flowers ;  it  is  perhaps  handsomer  than  its 
congener,  S.  lanata.  Scheeria  belongs  to 
the  Achimenea  tribe,  and  has  a  flve-cleft 
calyx,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  a  mouth- 
shaped  (storaatomorphous)  stigma,  and  a 
dehiscent  capsule.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
more  or  less  heart-shaped  and  serrated, 
whilst  the  flowers  appear  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  [B.  S.] 

SCHEIDWEILBRIA.  One  of  the  forty- 
two  genera  into  which  Klotzsch  has  at- 
tempted to  separate  the  850  or  more  species 
of  the  extremely  natural  genus  Begonia.^ 
It  is  much  better  regarded  as  a  section  of 
the  latter  than  as  a  distinct  genus.  [A.  &] 

SCHELHAMMBRA.  This  not  very  eu- 
phonious name  commemorates  Professor 
Schelhammer  of  Jena,  and  is  applied  to  a 
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genni  of  Melawlhae^ce.  The  species  are 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  eastern  extra- 
tropical  Australia.  The  roots  are  flbroas ; 
the  leaves  broad,  amplezlcaul;  and  the 
flowers  purple,  terminal,  solitary,  stalked, 
without  bracts.  The  bell-shaped  perianth 
consists  of  six  stalked  segments,  each 
with  a  shallow  pit  at  the  base ;  style  cen- 
tral;  stigmas  three,  central  spreading; 
fruit  a  three-valved  capsule  containing  a 
few  seeds.  One  or  two  species  are  in  cul- 
tivation, and  are  pretty  purple-flowered 
greenhouse  plants.  [M.  T.  ALJ 

SCHELLOLEPia    CkfidapldAium. 

SCHENKIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Gentianaceat  comprising  an  herbaceous 
species,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  in 
spike-like  cymes.  In  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  the  genus  resembles  Sebaa,  but 
the  anthers  are  not  bent  downwards,  and 
are  unprovided  with  glands  at  their  tips. 
The  capsule  also  differs  in  being  partially 
four-celled.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [M.  T.  M.J 

8CHERBET,  or  SHERBET.  An  Eastern 
beverage  consisting  of  water  in  which 
jelly  or  syrup  has  been  dissolved.  It  is  also 
made  with  honey  and  various  flavouring 
ingredients,  and  is  coloured  by  the  juice 
of  the  berries  of  Phytolacca  deeandra  and 
of  Comiu  mascula,  the  latter  of  which  are 
an  esteemed  fruit  In  Asia  Minor. 

SCHEUCHZERIA.  A  curious  rush-like 
marsh-plant  belonging  to  the  order  Junca- 
ginacece,  of  which  the  cbaraeters  are :  Pe- 
rianth of  six  reflexed  leaves,  the  Inner  ones 
narrower:  fllaments  slender :  ovaries  three; 
capsules  three,  singularly  Inflated ;  flowers 
greenish,  In  a  flexuose  bracteated  raceme. 
S.  paliiatris  grows  in  marshes,  but  is  rare  in 
Britain.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SCHIAKA.  A  Caroline  Island  name  for 
Maeropxper  methyaticum, 

SCHIEOBA.  A  genus  of  CaryophyUaeea, 
ctmsistlng  of  a  small  shrub  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  with  knotted  forked  branch- 
es, the  younger  ones  four-sided ;  leaves 
small  opposite  connate  lanceolate;  flow- 
ers small  white  in  paniculate  cymes ;  parts 
of  the  flower  in  fives,  the  stamens  twice  as 
many  as  the  small  bifld  scale-like  petals ; 
capsule  ovoid,  three  or  four-valved,  with 
numerous  black  globose  tuberculated  seeds 
without  a  Btrophiole  at  the  hilum.    [J.  T.  S.] 

SCHILLERA.    Sriolama. 

SOHIMPERA.  A  genus  of  CfrHcifera  from 
Arabia.  It  Is  a  small  herb  with  the  habit 
of  Vella  anmta,  having  runclnate  leaves, 
flowers  with  entire  petals,  and  a  one-celled 
indehiscent  pouch  crowned  by  the  oblique 
leaf-like  style,  and  containing  a  solitary 
pendulous  seed.  [J.  T.  S.j  . 

8CHINU8.  The  Greek  name  for  the 
mastick-tree,  PUtaeia  Lentiscust  but  now 
applied  to  a  genus  of  Anaeardiacece,  con- 
sisting of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  Ac.  The  leaves  are  un- 
equally pinnate,  the  terminal  leaflet  very 


long.  The  flowers  are  small  wtaite.  In  ter- 
minal or  axillary  panicles,  dioecious ;  calyx 
flve-parted,  persistent;  stamens  ten.  In- 
serted beneath  a  wavy  fleshy  disk ;  ovary 
solitary;  styles  three  or  four,  terminal, 
very  short;  fruit  succulent  round,  the 
stone  one-celled  one-seeded,  its  outer  sur- 
face traversed  by  six  longitudinal  channels 
filled  with  oil. 

'The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  so 
filled  with  a  resinous  fluid,  that  the  least 
degree  of  unusual  repletion  of  the  tissue 
causes  it  to  be  discharged ;  thus  some  of 
them  flll  the  air  with  fragrance  after  rain ; 
and  S.  Molle  and  some  others  expel  their 
resin  with  such  violence  when  immersed 
in  water  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  spon- 
taneous motion,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
coil.'—Botanical  Begigter,  t.  158a 

8.  Areira  is  said  to  cause  swellings  In 
those  who  sleep  under  its  shade.  The  fresh 
juicy  bark  of  this  shrub  is  used  in  Brazil  for 
rubbing  newly-made  ropes,  which  it  covers 
with  a  bright  dark-brown  varnish.  The 
juice  of  this  plant  is  used  In  diseases  of 
the  eyes.  The  root  of  S.  Molle  is  used  me- 
dicinally in  Peru,  while  the  resin  that 
exudes  from  the  tree  Is  employed  to  as- 
trlnge  the  gums.  From  the  fruits  Is  pre- 
pared a  klud  of  wine  in  Chill.  The  small 
twigs  serve  for  toothpicks.  The  specific 
name  MoUi  or  Mulli  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Peruvian  name  for  the  shrub.  [M.  T.  MJ 

SCHISMATOPERA.  The  plant  bearlner 
this  name,  S.  digtiehophyliOt  only  differs 
from  Pera  In  the  four  to  eight  stamens  of 
its  sterile  flowers  being  supported  on  the 
end  of  a  column  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  fllaments,  which  are  nearly  free  in  Pera, 
The  latter  genus  is  remarkable  among  JSit- 
phorbiacecB  for  Its  minute  flowers,  which 
are  sterile  and  fertile  on  different  plants, 
being  enclosed  in  a  small  round  involucre 
that  in  the  young  state  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  a  leaf-bud,  arising  as  It  does 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  S.  dishckophyUa 
is  a  small  tree  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  having 
alternate  two-ranked  glossy  leaves  in  size 
and  form  like  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel, 
and  bearing  in  their  axils  round  involucres 
the  size  of  small  peas,  containing  three  or 
four  minute  greenish-white  sweet-scented 
blossoms.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SCHISMATOPTERIDEa  A  group  of 
ferns  proposed  by  Willdenow,  for  those 
genera  in  which  the  spore-cases  are  pseudo- 
gyrate  dehiscing  by  a  cleft,  or  the  fructi- 
fication is  disposed  in  spikes  or  panicles 
instead  of  on  the  under-surface  of  the  frond. 
It  included  such  genera  as  Oleiehenia,  3\>- 
dea,  Schizcea,  and  Osmunda.  CT.  M.] 

SCHISMUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  FestvjcecBt  the  inflorescence  of 
which  is  in  simple  panicles,  the  spikelets 
of  which  contain  from  five  to  seven  florets; 
outer  glumes  two ;  flowering  glumes  the 
length  of  the  florets  or  longer ;  lower  pale 
emargin ate,  with  a  short  awn  at  the  point ; 
upper  pale  entire;  stamens  three;  style 
lengthened  out.  This  genus  contains  only 
a  few  species,  all  annuals  save  one,  S.  pa- 
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tens,  which  is  a  native  of  Ohiii,  the  others 
1>elng  African  and  Persian.  [D.  M.] 

SCHISTACEU8.    Slate-grey. 

6GHISTANTHE.  A  genos  of  Serophrda- 
riacecB,  containing  a  single  species,  an  im- 
perfectly known  herb  from  South  Africa, 
which  In  habit  and  general  structure  re- 
sembles the  South  American  genus  Alfon- 
80CL,  except  that  the  posterior  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  separated  to  the  base.  [W.  C] 

80HIST0GTNB.  A  genus  of  Asclepia- 
dacecB,  containing  a  single  species,  a  twin- 
ing shrub  from  Southern  Brazil.  It  has 
velvety  cordate  leaves,  and  few-flowered 
extra-axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx  Is  flve- 
parted.  The  corolla  Is  rotate-cam panulate, 
clothed  with  a  white  villous  covering  on 
the  Inside,  and  the  limb  is  divided  Into 
five  spreading  linear-lanceolate  segments. 
The  five-leaved  staminal  corona  Islnserted 
at  the  base  of  the  included  gynosteglum ; 
the  anthers  are  terminated  by  a  membrane; 
the  ovoid  pollen-masses  attached  below 
the  apex ;  and  the  enlarged  stigma  divided 
Into  subulate  segments.  [W.  C] 

80HIST0STEGA.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
acrocarpous  annual  mosses,  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  with  minute  often  frond-like 
stems  springing  from  a  mass  of  green 
threads,  and  bearing  a  small  capsule  with- 
out any  peristome,  containing  spores  radia- 
ting in  lines  from  the  columella  as  In 
Splachnwn.  The  only  species,  S.  osmun- 
dacea,  occurs  In  several  parts  of  England  in 
caverns,  which  are  illuminated  by  a  golden- 
green  light  from  the  refractive  property  of 
its  conferva-like  shoots.  The  leaves  are  re- 
duced at  the  base  of  the  stems  to  mere 
threads ;  above  they  are  vertical,  two-rank- 
ed, and  more  or  less  confluent  with  each 
other  or  the  stems,  or  leafy  only  at  the  tip, 
where  they  form  a  rose-like  tuft,  so  that  in 
the  same  species  there  are  transitions  from 
the  more  simple  to  the  usual  horizontal 
eight-ranked  Insertion.  The  name  alludes 
to  a  supposed  splitting  of  the  lid,  but  this 
is  not  a  constant  character.       [M.  J.  B.] 

SCHIVERECKIA.  A  genvB  ot  OntdfercB 
from  Russia,  with  the  habit  of  Draba,  but 
the  longer  stamens  having  dilated  and 
toothed  filaments;  pouch  elliptical,  with 
convex  valves,  depressed  longituainally  In 
the  middle ;  seeds  numerous,  compressed 
not  margined;  seed-stalks  free.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BCHIZMUSEM.  A  tribe  of  polypodia^ 
ceous  ferns,  distinguished  by  having  the 
horizontal  ring  apical  on  the  spore-cases, 
so  that  they  appear  to  be  crowned  by  its 
convergent  striae,  and  thus  become  radiate- 
strlate  at  the  apex.  It  consists  of  two  sub- 
tribes— the  LygodiecB,  scandent  plants  In 
which  the  striae  are  united  at  the  apex  so 
as  to  leave  no  vacant  space ;  and  the  Schi- 
zcBtB,  dwarf  herbaceous  plants.  In  which 
the  striae  are  disjoined  so  as  to  form  an 
orbicular  apical  vacuity.  [T.  M.] 

SCHIZifSA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
SchizcBinece  of  the  group  Schizeefe,  and 
distinguished  by  having  its  fructifications 


seated  on  special  contracted  converging 
pinnaeform  appendages.  They  are  very 
curious  plants,  with  dichotomously-branch- 
ed  wiry-looking  fronds;  and  are  widely 
dispersed,  occurring  in  North  and  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  India,  New  Hol- 
land, the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Cape  of 


Schiuea  flabellam. 

Good  Hope.  In  some  cases  (as  In  S.  fiabeU 
lum  of  Brazil)  they  form  very  handsome 
fan-shaped  fronds,  with  a  fringe  of  the  fer- 
tile appendages  on  the  upper  margin.  The 
segments  of  these  {ippendages  are  beautiful 
objects  under  a  magnifier.  [T.  M.] 

SCHIZANDRACE^,  or  SCHIZANDRE-SS. 
A  tribe  ot  M<ignoliacetB,  considered  by  some 
botanists  as  a  distinct  order,  distinguished 
from  true  Magnoliece  cbiefiy  by  their  usually 
climbing  habit,  want  of  stipules,  and  uni- 
sexual flowers.  They  extend  over  tropical 
and  Eastern  Asia  and  North  America,  and 
only  comprise  two  genera,  Schizandra  and 
Kadaura. 

SCHIZANDRA.  A  genus  of  Schizandra- 
eem  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  of 
irafirndZiac«<»,  tribe  iScfttzandrecB), consisting 
of  weak  or  climbing  shrubs,  with  alternate 
entire  leaves  marked  with  transparent 
dots  and  without  stipules,  and  solitary 
one-flowered  axillary  or  lateral  pedicels. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual,  red  white  or 
yellowish.  The  sepals  and  petals,  varying 
In  number  from  nine  to  twelve  altogether, 
pass  gradually  the  one  Into  the  other.  The 
stamens  In  the  males  are  more  or  less 
united  In  a  globe  or  a  ring.  The  carpels  of 
the  females  are  in  a  head  when  In  flower, 
which  as  the  fruit  ripens  becomes  a  long 
loose  spike.  There  are  six  species  known, 
one  from  North  America  with  red  flowers. 
The  others,  from  tropical  Asia,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Northeastern  Asia  or  Japan, 
have  been  distinguished,  from  differences 
In  their  stamens,  into  two  or  three  genera, 
or  united  into  one  under  the  name  of 
Spheeroatema,   One,  the  8.  grandifiora  from 
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Nepftl,  is  liandBome,  with  nther  large 
white  sweetHKenced  flowen,  and  all  are 
more  or  leas  aiY>matie. 

SCHIZANTHUa  A  genua  of  Serophula- 
riaeea,  containing  a  few  annual  more  or 
leas  yiscid  herbs,  natives  of  Chili.  The 
leaves  are  mostly  pinnatisect,  and  the 
handsome  flowers  are  borne  on  one-sided 
terminal  cymes.  The  calyx  is  deeply  flve- 
I  cleft ;  the  spreading  limb  of  the  corolla  is 
elegantly  divided  into  numerous  segments; 
the  two  fertile  stamens  have  two-celled 
anthers:  the  style  has  an  obtuse  apex; 
and  the  capsule  is  membranaceous.  [W.  C.J 

BOKIZOCMSA.  A  name  proposed  for  a 
ffew  Indian  ferns  now  referred  to  Cyathea, 
In  which  the  involucre  or  cup  is  split  into 
a  few  broad  lobea. 

8CHIZ0CHIT0N  {CMaoeheton  of  Blume). 
A  small  genus  of  Meliaceat  conQned  to  Java, 
and  consisting  of  trees  with  pariplrinate 
leaves,  oblong  and  at  the  base  ol)lique  leaf- 
lets, paniculate  flowers,  an  almost  entire 
and  nm-shaped  calyx,  Ave  linear  petals, 
from  six  to  eight  anthers,  a  club-shaped 
style,  and  a  three  or  by  abortion  one  or 
two-celled  capsule,  each  cell  containing  a 
solitary  seed.  [B.  S.} 

8CHIZOOOD017.  A  genus  of  Potemonior 
eeee,  founded  on  a  single  species,  whose  nar 
tive  locality  is  on  the  mountains  of  Japan. 
It  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  coriaceous  ever- 
green leaves,  all  radical  on  long  petioles, 
and  simple  scapes,  somewhat  longer  than 
the  leaves.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
chiefly  five-parted;  the  Ave  stamens  al- 
ternate, with  as  many  linear  cillate  scales; 
the  style  simple  terminal  and  persistent; 
and  the  stigma  three-toothed.      [W.  CJ 

SCHIZOGRAMHA.    Gymnogramnui. 

8CHIZ0GYNE.  The  only  species  of  this 
genus  of  Composita^  S.  eericea,  is  a  much- 
branched  little  bush  about  a  foot  high, 
found  growing  on  maritime  rocks  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  stems  are  furnished 
with  alternate  linear  leaves  about  an  Inch 
in  length,  and  terminate  in  corymbs  of 
numerous  small  yellow  flower-heads.  There 
are  two  varieties,  one  in  which  the  stems 
and  leaves  are  covered  with  a  white  tomen- 
turn,  and  another  in  wblch  they  are  quite 
smooth.  Tbe  genus  diCFers  chiefly  from 
Inula  in  the  entire  instead  of  fringed  or 
lacerated  antheiMalla.  [A.  A.  B.3 

SCHTZOL^NA.  Agenns  of  CMenaeem 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  composed  of 
elegant  small  trees,  with  ovate  glabrous 
leaves,  and  paniculate  or  racemose  flowers, 
either  terminal  or  growing  out  of  the  old 
wood  of  the  trunk.  The  Involucre  is  not 
fleehy  as  in  Sarcokena;  there  are  three 
sepals,  flve  petals,  an  indeflnlte  number  of 
stamens,  a  three-celled  capsule,  and  nu- 
merous seeds  in  each  cell.  [B.  S.] 

SCHIZOLEPTON.  A  small  genus  of 
ferns  sometimes  referred  to  SehizoUmta, 
but  differing  in  not  having  a  membrana- 
ceous indusium,  and  hence  proposed  as 
one  of  the  TcBnUidea,  ranking  near  Tcmitia, 


which  It  resembles  in  Its  nnlfonn 
without  free  velaleta,  but  from  -wbi^  ft 
differs  in  the  sorl  being  immersed  in  a 
groove,  the  exterior  margin  of  which  is 
thickened.  5.  eordatitm,  tbe  typical  speries, 
is  a  Molucca  plant.  [T.  M.  j 

SCHIZOLOBIUM.  A  genua  of  tbe  Zeff*- 
minoscB  closely  related  to  Ccesalptnia,  d 
which  it  has  the  flowers,  but  differing  in 
the  pods,  which  are  described  as  cibovate 
compressed  one-seeded,  each  of  the  two 
valves  readily  splitting  into  two  portions, 
the  outer  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  the  in- 
ner, which  encloses  the  seed,  membrana- 
ceous. The  only  known  species,  S.  eaecagum, 
is  a  noble  tree  of  Brazil  and  Pana?na,  at- 
taining a  height  of  130  feet,  the  branches 
furnished  towards  the  apex  with  larse  and 
handsome  twice-pinnate  leaves  like  tbe 
fronds  of  some  large  fern,  and  terminating 
in  great  panicles  of  pale-yellow  flowers. 
The  leaves  vary  from  two  to  flve  feet  in 
length,  and  are  made  op  of  about  eigh- 
teen pairs  of  pinnaa,  each  bearingr  abont 
twenty  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  clothed 
l)eneath  with  a  white  or  yellowish  pabea- 
I  cence.  The  individual  flowers  have  a  | 
'  shortly  tubular  calyx,  with  a  five-parted 
reflexed  border,  five-clawed  notched  pe- 
tals, ten  perfect  stamens,  and  a  shortly- 
stalked  roany-ovuled  ovary  crowned  with 
a  simple  style.  [A.  A.  BJ 

BCHIZOLOMA.  This  genus  of  ferns 
differs  from  Lindsaa  only  in  having  the 
veins  netted  instead  of  free ;  the  frnctifl- 
catlon  is  in  all  respects  the  same.  It  con- 
tains a  few  species  found  in  India,  Malacca, 
Kew  Holland,  and  South  Africa,  but  does 
not  occur  in  America.  [T.  MJ 

6CHIZ0MERIA.  A  genus  of  Cunoniaeea 
from  Eastern  Australia.  It  forms  a  tree, 
with  simple  stalked  oblong-elliptical  acute 
serrate  leaves,  undivided  caducous  atl- 
pules,  and  small  white  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles;  petals  flve,  lacin late;  stamens 
ten,  with  head-shaped  anthers ;  ovary  free, 
two-celled,  with  numerous  ovules.  [J.  T.  SO 

SCHIZONEMA.  A  curious  genus  of 
diatomaceous  AlgcR,  which,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  the  gelatinous  element,  is  cha- 
racterised by  its  forming  variously  fis- 
sured branched  threads  containing  several 
chains,  or  in  the  ultimate  divisions  a  sin- 
gle chain  of  frustules.  The  species  are^ 
with  one  or  two  exertions,  confined  to 
saltwater.  CM.J.BJ 

8CHIZ0PETAL0N.  A  genua  of  Oruei- 
f«r(e,  consisting  of  Chilian  annual  herbs 
with  plnnatlfld  leaves,  and  long  bracteated 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  plnnatlfld  petals.  The 
embryo  has  four  green  cotyledons,  which 
are  spirally  twisted ;  the  pod  is  narrowly 
linear,  beaded.  [JT-SO 

8CHIZ0PHRA6MA.  A  Japanese  sbmh 
forming  a  genus  of  Saac^agaeea^  of  the 
tribe  or  suborder  HjfdrangecB.  It  has  the 
habit  and  almost  all  the  characters  of 
Hydranoea  itself,  with  similar  small 
flowers  in  a  broad  compound  cyme  or 
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ooiTinb,  the  outer  ones  mnch  enlarged 
and  barren ;  and  only  appears  to  differ 
from  that  genus  In  the  ovary  and  fruit 
having  four  or  five  cells  Instead  of  two 
only. 

SCHIZOPHTLLUM.  A  remarkable  ge- 
nus of  gllhbearlng  Fungi,  In  which  the 
coriaceous  gills  are  split  through  their 
whole  length  along  the  central  substance 
or  trama,  the  two  divisions  turning  back 
and  becoming  involute.  The  pileus  is 
white,  or  slightly  tinged  with  red  or  amber, 
and  Is  more  or  less  rough  with  little  bun- 
dles of  short  threads,  the  margin  variously 
lobed,  and  the  surface  zoned.  The  species 
are  few  in  number  and  essentially  tropical, 
S,  commune,  the  most  universal  of  tropi- 
cal fungi,  extending,  though  rarely,  into 
temperate  regions.  It  is  one  of  the  fungi 
-which  frequently  make  their  appearance  on 
Imported  wood  in  hothouses,  and  is  always 
In  such  situations  a  pleasing  object.  In  a 
natural  situation  It  ts  one  of  our  rarest 
fungi,  and  has  been  seen  by  very  few 
mycologists.  [H.  J.  B.] 

SCHIZOPLEURA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  shrubs  of  the  family  Myrtacea.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Swan  River,  and  are 
closely  allied  to  Beavfartia,  the  points  of 
distinction  being  these :— Flowers  in  termi- 
nal heads ;  calyx  detached  from  the  ovary ; 
anthers  opening  horizontally ;  ovary  free ; 
capsule  parchment-like.  Included  within 
the  thickened  calyx-tube.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SCHKUHRIA.  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  CompositcB  and  the  subtribe  HelenecB, 
and  comprising  about  a  dozen  species, 
which  are  spread  over  Mexico  and  South 
America.  All  are  much-branched  slender 
annual  weeds  of  little  beauty,  having  pln- 
nately  cut  or  tripartite  leaves,  and  solitary 
yellow  flower-heads  arising  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  or  the  ends  of  the  branchlets. 
The  Involucre  of  about  five  obtuse  scales 
encloses  from  four  to  ten  florets,  from  one 
to  five  of  which  are  strap-shaped  and  pis- 
til-bearing, the  others  tubular  and  perfect. 
The  achenes  are  three  to  ftmr-angled,  and 
crowned  with  a  iMtppns  of  six  or  eight 
broad  membranaceous  scales,  which  are 
either  all  rounded  at  the  apex,  or  all 
bristle-pointed,  or  the  alternate  pointed 
and  the  others  blunt.  Aehyropapptu  and 
Hopkirkia  are  synonyms  of  the  genus, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Ch.  Schkuhr,  a 
Clerman  botanist.  [A.A.B.] 

SOHLAGINTWKITIA.  The  Sveracium 
aTbidum,  a  well-known  hawkweed  of  the 
Alps  of  Southern  Europe,  has  been  separa- 
ted under  the  above  name,  mainly,  as  it 
would  appear,  from  Its  having  a  few  follor 
ceous  bracts  surrounding  the  flower-heads. 
It  Is  a  herb  about  six  inches  high,  all  its 
parts  clothed  more  or  less  with  dark  glan- 
dular hairs ;  the  stems  are  simple  or  slightly 
branched,  furnished  with  lanceolate  dis- 
tantly toothed  leaves,  and  terminating  in 
solitary  pale-yellow  flower-heads  about  an 
Inch  across.  It  was  named  in  honour  of 
the  brothers  Schlaglntwelt,  who  travelled 
In  Korth-westem  India  and  Central  Asia, 


where  one  of  them  met  a  cmel  and  un- 
timely fate.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SCHLBCHTENDALIA.  A  rather  hand- 
some erect  perennial  herb  of  Montevideo, 
remarkable  in  the  tribe  Mvtigiea  of  the 
ComponUe  for  its  peculiar  habit.  Its  un- 
branched  rather  robust  stems,  from  six 
Inches  to  two  feet  high,  are  more  or  less 
clothed  with  soft  rusty  hairs,  and  furnish- 
ed (chiefly  at  the  base)  with  rigid  grassy 
leaves  like  those  of  Lvzula  aU>a,  whence 
the  plants  receive  the  specific  name  of 
ItmilcBfolia.  The  stems  terminate  in  from 
one  to  flve  stalked  flower-heads,  each  fur- 
nished with  an  involucre  of  numerous 
straw-coloured  narrow  slender-pointed 
scales,  enclosing  a  goodly  number  of 
yellow  florets :  these  are  all  tubular,  per- 
fect, and  deeply  divided  Into  flve  equal 
narrow  portions,  clothed  outside  with 
short  silky  down.  The  top  shaped  achenes 
are  clothed  with  soft  hairs,  and  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  broad  slender-pointed 
unequal  pales.  It  has  been  named  after 
Dr.  F.  L.  Schlechtendal,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SCHLEGELIA.  A  name  given  to  some 
phints  now  referred  to  Tancecium.  [B.  S.] 

8CHLEIGHERA  trijuga,  the  tropical 
Asiatic  plant  upon  which  this  genus  of 
SapindacecB  is  founded,  was  formerly  com- 
bined with  the  closely  allied  American 
Kelicocca,  from  which,  however,  It  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  Its  flowers  having  a  flve- 
toothed  calyx,  no  petals,  from  six  to  ten 
stamens  Inserted  between  the  ovary  and 
the  disk,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  a  three-celled  ovar}-  terminated  by  a 
style,  and  a  three-cleft  stigma.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  and  has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  com- 
posed usually  of  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  and 
spike-like  racemes  of  small  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  round  one  two  or  rarely  three- 
celled  fruits,  with  a  solitary  seed  covered 
with  a  pulpy  arillus  in  each  cell.  It  is 
common  in  the  peninsula  of  India 
(where  it  is  called  Koosumbia),  in  Ceylon, 
and  also  in  Burmah,  where  its  timber  is 
employed  for  purposes  requiring  great 
strength  and  solidity.  In  India  and  Ceylon 
the  lac-insect  (Coccus)  frequents  this  tree ; 
and  considerable  quantities  of  stick-lac, 
from  which  part  of  the  shellac  and  lac-dye 
of  commerce  is  prepared,  are  collected 
from  its  young  branches.  An  oil  also  is 
expressed  from  the  seeds,  and  used  both 
for  burning  In  lamps,  and  also  as  a  cure  for 
the  itch.  [A.  S.] 

SCHLEIDENIA.  A  genus  of  Boraginac^CB, 
consisting  of  small  prostrate  Brazilian 
herbs,  with  alternate  narrow  entire  leaves, 
and  small  axillary  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
solitary  or  in  spikes.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Seliotropium,  and  has  the  habit 
of  some  of  its  smaller  tropical  species, 
and  indeed  scarcely  differs  except  in  its 
fruit,  which  is  a  small  drupe  enclosing 
four  nuts,  instead  of  separating  Into  two 
or  four  distinct  dry  nuts.  There  are  four 
species,  all  of  a  veryweedy  aspect. 
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8CHLIMMIA  faaminodora.  An  ex- 
tremely fniffnint  Central  Amertcain  orchid 
forming  a  i^enus  of  the  vandeoug  suborder. 
It  Is  an  epiphyte  with  long  slender  single- 
leaved  pseudobulbs,  and  radical  bmcteated 
flower-stalks  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  on 
one  side  and  towards  the  summit  three 
pure  white  flowers.  These  have  fleshy 
unequal  sepals,  the  upper  one  being  narrow 
straight  and  free,  and  the  two  lower  much 
larger  and  completely  combined  into  a 
deep  sack,  beyond  the  mouth  of  which  the 
two  narrow  reflexed  petals  project ;  the 
very  minute  lip  is  fleshy  and  warted  at  Its 
base,  and  thin  and  trowel-shaped  above, 
and  is  articulated  with  the  column,  which 
is  eared  on  each  side  of  Its  apex,  and  has 
its  prolonged  base  connate  with  the  lateral 
sepals ;  the  two  pollen-masses  are  attached  ^ 
by  a  long  wedge-shaped  caudlcle  to  a  ml- 1 
nute  moon-shaped  gland.  [A.  8.] 

8CHMIDBLIA.  A  genus  of  Bapindacem  ' 
distributed  through  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  consisting  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  8i>ecles,  either  trees  or  i 
shrubs,  with  leaves  composed  of  three  ; 
leaflets,  or  rarely  of  only  one ;  and  pro- 1 
duclng  from  their  axils,  simple  or  divided  , 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers,  having  . 
four  sepals,  as  many  petals  (one  of  them 
always  abortive),  and  four  glands  opposite  , 
the  petals ;  the  ovary  is  two  or  sometimes  ! 
three-lobed.  In  most  cases  only  one  of  i 
the  lobes  ripens,  and  forms  a  globose  fleshy  I 
or  dry  fruit,  containing  a  single  thin- 
shelled  seed. 

The  fruits  of  8.  afrieana  form  one  of  the 
many   remedies  employed   In   Abyssinia  ! 
against  the  tapeworm,  which  in  that  c^un- 1 
try  Is  a  common  complaint.     The  dried 
fruits  are  pounded  and  mixed  with  flour,  I 
and  then  made  Into  cakes.    The  species  is 
a  native  of  both  East  and  West  tropical 
Africa,  and  forms  a  tree  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high.    The  sweet  pulpy  part  of 
the  fruit  of  8.  edulis  is  eaten  in  Brazil,  ' 
where  the  fruits  are  called  Prntade  Parad ;  ' 
but  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  genus  possess  | 
unwholesome  properties,  and  those  of  S. 
Cobbe^  a   Cingalese  species,  are  reputed 
to  be  poisonous.  [A.  SJ 

SCHOBERIA.  A  genus  of  marine  plants 
belonging  to  the  ChenopodiacecB,  and 
closely  allied  to  Chenopodiunit  from  which 
they  are  most  obviously  distinguished  by 
their  small  fleshy  semlcyllndrical  leaves. 
8.fniMcoM,  the  Shrubby  Sea-BUte,  abun- 
dant on  the  muddy  roast  of  Norfolk,  is  an 
erect  shrub  two  to  three  feet  high,  locally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sea  Rosemary.  It 
grows  also  on  other  parts  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  but  is  rare.  8.  maritima 
is  a  procumbent  annual  species  with  a 
branched  diffuse  stem,  and  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  most  parts  of  the  coast.  All 
the  species  abound  In  soda,  and  in  all  the 
flowers  are  inconspicuous.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BCHCBNIA.  A  genus  of  CnmpofUce,  near- 
ly allied  to  HeUichrytnimt  HeHpteritm,  and 
Pteropoffon,  from  which  it  is  described  as 
differing,  in  the  inner  scales  of  the  invo> 


lucre  being  vpendaged  and  imdiant.  In 
the  many-floweivd  heads,  and  in  tbe  centnl 
florets  being  truly  male.  The  flowers  are 
always  tubular,  but  they  are  surrounded  by 
a  scarious  involucre  In  many  series,  the 
Inner  of  which  have  petalold  appendages. 
which  spread  out  so  as  to  appear  like  nj- 
florets.  The  receptacle  Is  without  scales* 
and  the  achenes  are  obovate  with  a  setose 
pappus  in  a  single  aeries.  They  are  Swaa 
River  annuals.  [T.  M.J 

SCH(ENOCAULOir.    AaoffrtBO, 

SCHCENOPRASUM.  AlUum  Schcenopra- 
»utn. 

SCH(ENORCHISitmc</oIia  is  a  Javanese 
epiphytal  orchid,  with  fleshy  subulate 
leaves,  allied  to  8aeeolabium,  from  which  it 
is  distinguished  chiefly  by  Its  column  being 
furnished  with  a  couple  of  lung  slender 
erect  hom-liko  processes  at  its  base.  Two 
other  Javanese  species  were  originally 
placed  in  the  genus  by  Binme,  but  they  sre 
now  removed  to  SaeeolaMum.         ZA.  8J 

SCHCENUS.  A  genus  of  sedgre-grass 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Rhynchogporem.  It 
has  the  inflorescence  in  heads  or  crowded 
panicles,  the  spikelets  of  which  are  one  or 
many-flowered;  glumes  In  two  rows,  the 
lowest  three  or  four  empty,  the  upper 
having  flowers  in  their  axils ;  flowers  her- 
maphrodite, with  bristles  round  the  ovary. 
There  are  upwards  of  thirty  species  de- 
scribed in  Steudel's  Synopsi»\  these  have 
a  wide  geographical  range.  8,  nigricant 
Is  the  only  European  species.         CD.  H.J 

8CHCENUS,  WHOLE.  Seirpiu  Holoschce- 
nua. 

eCHOMBURGKIA.  A  small  tropical 
American  genus  of  epidendreous  orchids  of 
the  tribe  BUtidea,  named  in  honour  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  tbe  well- 
known  scientific  explorer  of  Guiana.  The 
plants  belonging  to  It  have  generally  very 
large  long  pseudobulbs  rising  from  naked 
ring-scarred  creeping  rootst(>ck8,and  each 
furnished  with  two  or  three  leather}-  leaves. 
They  are  also  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  their  slender  terminal  flower- 
stems,  which  are  clothed  with  great  dry 
spathaceous  sheaths,  and  bear  at  their  ex- 
tremity a  short  roundish  raceme  of  long^- 
stalked  showy  flowers.  Generlcally  it  is  | 
nearly  allied  to  Epidendnimt  from  which, 
however,  its  eight  pollen-masses  at  once 
distinguish  It.  The  flowers  have  quite 
similar  spreading  free  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a  membranous  three-lobed  half-cucul- 
late  Itp,  connate  at  Its  base  with  the  edge 
of  the  winged  column. 

In  one  species.  8.  tiMcinis,  a  native  of 
Honduras,  the  pseudobulbs  are  between 
one  and  two  feet  long  and  quite  hollow 
and  smooth  Inside,  and  are  commonly 
used  by  the  native  children  as  trumpets, 
whence  It  Is  called  the  Cowhom  orchid. 
At  their  base  too  there  Is  always  a  small 
hole,  and  masses  of  ants  and  other  insects 
take  advantage  of  It  In  constructing  their 
nests.  [A.&] 
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SCHOPFIA.  a  genus  of  Olacacea,  con- 
Bfstlng  of  tropical  American  or  Asiatic 
shrubs,  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  entire 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  often  large  for 
the  order.  In  short  axillary  racemes  or 
clusters.  Tlielr  structure  Is  in  some  re- 
spects curious,  and  has  given  rise  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  A  small  outer  cup  is 
considered  by  some  as  an  involucre,  by 
others  as  a  calyx,  whilst  the  disk  adnate 
to  the  base  of  tlie  ovary  which  bears  the 
corolla  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  true 
calyx.  The  petals  are  united  into  a  cam- 
panulate  or  tubular  corolla  as  In  the  true 
Monopetake,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
ovary  to  which  the  above-mentioned  disk 
Is  adnate  Is  the  only  portion  which  en- 
larges after  flowering;  and  Its  margin 
shows  a  ring  round  the  top  of  the  ripe 
drupe,  thus  offering  the  anomaly  of  a  su- 
perior ovary  and  an  Inferior  fruit.  There 
are  about  ten  species  known,  of  which 
rather  more  than  half  are  Asiatic. 

8CH0TIA.  A  South  African  genus  be- 
longing to  the  CmsalpinecB  section  of  Legu- 
VKinnsce,  In  which  the  flowers  are  regular 
instead  of  papilionaceous.  The  genus  is 
related  to  Ccusio,  but  may  at  once  be  re- 
cognised by  the  ten  perfect  stamens  of 
the  flowers,  which  do  not  open  by  pores 
at  the  apex  but  by  slits  along  their  whole 
length.  8.  tamarindifolia  (or  spedotia)  is 
a  scrubby  bush  of  eight  to  ten  feet,  having 
simply  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  pa- 
nicles of  deep  crimson  blossoms;  and  from 
the  calyx  being  slightly  tubular,  and  colour- 
ed like  the  petals,  the  flower  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  short-tubed  JPucfc- 
sia.  According  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  the  beans 
from  the  pods  of  this  plant  are  roasted 
and  eaten  in  the  Albany  districts,  where 
they  are  called  Boerboora,  and  the  power- 
fully astringent  bark  is  used  medicinally 
as  well  as  In  tanning.  The  genus  was 
named  in  honour  of  Richard  Tan  der  Schot, 
the  travelling  companion  and  friend  of 
Jacquin.  TA.  A.  B.] 

8CH0U  WIA.  A  genus  of  Omdferm  from 
Arabia,  distinguished  from  Psychine  by 
their  oval  pouches  with  a  narrow  ring  at 
the  back  of  each  valve.  [J.  T.  S.] 

SCHR  ADE  R  A.  A  genus  of  Cinchonaeeait 
consisting  of  tropical  American  pseudo- 
parasltlral  shrubs,  bearing  their  flowers  in 
terminal  stalked  heads  encircled  by  an 
involucre.  The  limb  of  the  calyifls  slightly 
flve-toothed  ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  slender  tube,  a  hairy  throat,  and  a 
rimb  divided  into  Ave  to  eight  spreading 
lobes,  which  have  a  thickened  keel-like 
ridge  on  the  outside,  and  sometimes  a 
small  thick  hook-like  process  within  ;  an- 
thers sessile,  partially  projecting  from  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  fruit  succulent  pear 
shaped,  two  to  fouiM^elled;  seeds  nume- 
rous, small,  embedded  In  pulp.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BGHRANKTA.  A  genus  of  Leffuminoaa, 
with  flowers  like  those  of  Mimom ;  but  the 
pods.  Instead  of  being  flat  as  In  that  genus 
and  jointed  between  the  seeds,  are  four- 
sided  with   continuous  valves,  linear  in 


form,  and  covered  with  slender  recurved 
prickles.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species, 
all  American,  and  ranging  from  the  South- 
em  States  to  Brazil.  Most  are  straggling 
perennial  herbs,  with  slender  angular 
stems,  covered  with  numerous  recurved 
prickles  like  those  on  some  roses,  and  bear- 
ing twice-plnnate  leaves,  which  are  much 
like  those  of  Mimosa  pudica,  and  have  the 
same  singular  property  of  closing  when 
touched.  The  pink  flowers  are  borne  In 
round  balls  or  spikes  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  genus  was  named  in  honour 
of  F.  Schrank,  an  eminent  German  bo- 
tanist. [A.  A.  B.] 

8CHREBERA.  A  genus  of  doubtful 
afllnity,  placed  by  some  with  Bignmiiacece, 
by  others  with  Jasminacea,  but  with 
neither  of  which  natural  orders  It  seems 
Intimately  connected.  There  is  only  one 
species,  8.  tunetenoidM,  the  Muccaady  or 
Mogallnga-marum  of  India.  It  is  a  taU 
tree,  deriving  its  speciflc  name  from  a 
certain  resemblance  to  Stoietenia  Mahagoni. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate ;  the  flowers  dlrty- 
whlte,  and  arranged  in  panicles  ;  the  calyx 
tubular,  and  Irregulariy  divided  into  three 
orflve  lobes;  the  corolla hypocraterimor- 
phous,  and  divided  Into  from  flve  to  seven 
lobes ;  the  stamens  two  In  number ;  and 
the  fruit,  a  pear-shaped  capsule,  two-celled, 
and  enclosing  in  each  cell  four  winged 
seeds.  The  tree  is  found  in  valleys  in 
various  parts  of  India.  [B.  8.] 

8CHUBERTIA.  A  genus  of  AfdepUtdOr 
eece,  containing  several  species  of  twining 
hairy  and  milky  shrubs  from  tropical  South 
America.  They  have  opposite  leaves,  and 
fleshy  flowers  In  handsome  umbels.  The 
calyx  is  deeply  flve-parted ;  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  the  tube  swollen  below,  and 
the  limb  divided  into  flve  linear  spreading 
lobes ;  the  anthers  terminated  by  a  short 
membrane;  the  pollen-masses  obovate  com- 
pressed and  pendulous;  and  the  stigma 
turbinate.  [W.  CJ 

8CHUERMANNIA.  This  genus  com- 
prises an  Australian  myrtaceous  shrub, 
with  solitary  axillary  flowers,  each  pro- 
vided with  two  opposite  membranous 
bracts.  The  flve-ribbed  tube  of  the  calyx 
Is  somewhat  fleshy,  adherent  to  the  ovary; 
its  limb  divided  Into  flve  petalold  mem- 
branous lance-shaped  segments;  petals  flve, 
roundish  concave ;  stamens  nine  or  ten, 
alternating  with  an  equal  number  of  barren 
stamens;  anthers  opening  by  pores;  style 
thrend-Hko  protruding,  twisted  spirally 
at  the  end;  ovary  one-celled,  enclosed 
within  the  calyx.  CM.  T.  M.J 

8CHULTZIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  be- 
longing  to  the  order  of  umbelllfers,  and 
distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  Its 
fruit  being  cyllndrically  prismatic,  com- 
pressed laterally,  each  half  of  it  with  flve 
narrow  ridges ;  and  by  having  a  single 
oil-vessel  In  each  groove,  and  two  at  the 
line  of  junction.  The  only  species  Is  8. 
criniia,  a  native  of  the  Altai  mounUin 
range.    The  genus  was  named  in  honour 


of  John  Henry  Scfanlti,  n  German  bote- 
nUt.  CO- 1>] 

BCmrintMAKSIA.  AgeajuotViolaeea 
of  the  tribe  Sauxtagesiea,  distinguished  in 
the  tribe  by  all  the  stamiuodla  being  free 
and  linear  or  sabniate,  and  by  the  winged 
seeds.  There  are  two  species  known,  trees 
or  shmbs  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
with  alternate  entire  or  serrate  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle. 

SCHWJSGRICHBHIA.    OeUtet. 

SCHWANNIA.  A  genus  of  Bmsfllan 
climbing  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  MeUpi- 
ghiaeea.  The  flowers  are  red,  placed  In 
panicles  on  the  ends  of  the  bnnches :  the 
calyx  is  deeply  flve-cleft,  four  of  the  seg- 
ments having  at  their  base  two  glands ; 
petals  five,  stalked  fringed ;  stamens  six, 
all  fertile,  the  filaments  combined  at  the 
base,  the  anthers  hairy  at  the  back ;  ova- 
ries three,  style  single.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  three  winged  carpels,  each  with  a 
Bingleseed.  CM.T.M.] 

8CHWEIG0ERIA,  A  genus  of  Fioloeete, 
^10  named  in  compliment  to  Professor 
Schwelgger,  author  of  a  Flora  of  Erlangen. 
The  species  are  Brazilian  shrubs,  with 
narrow  flnely-toothed  leaves,  and  solitary 
stalked  axillary  flowers.  The  calyx  is  di- 
vided into  five  unequal  segments,  thethree 
hinder  ones  hastate,  and  much  larger  than 
the  two  narrow  anterior  segments ;  petals 
five  unequal,  the  uppermost  orhlndermost 
very  large,  and  spurred  at  the  base ;  sta- 
mens partially  attached  to  the  calyx,  un- 
equal in  size,  the  anthers  crested,  the  crest 
of  the  two  anterior  ones  larger  than  that 
of  the  others,  and  concealed  within  the 
spur  of  the  petal.  The  fruit  is  capsular,  sur- 
rounded by  the  withered  remnants  of  the 
flower.  8.  paueiflora,  a  species  with  white 
flowers,  is  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BCHWEINITZTA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  flr-rapes,  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing characters  :— The  corolla  is  bell-shaped, 
flve-lobed,  with  five  dilatations  at  the  base, 
and  as  long  as  the  concave  pieces  of  the 
calyx  ;  and  the  bag-like  cells  of  the  anthers 
open  by  a  pore.  The  only  species  Is  S.  odo- 
roto,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  para> 
sitical  on  the  roots  of  different  plants. 
The  name  was  given  in  honour  of  L.  D. 
Ton  Schwelnltz.  [6.  DJ 

SCHWENKIA.  A  curious  genus  referred 
to  Scrophulariacece.  The  species  are  tropi- 
cal American  herbs  with  panicled  flowers ; 
calyx  tubular;  corolla  tubular,  its  limb 
flve-toothed,  with  two  to  Ave  club-shaped 
glands  placed  between  the  teeth ;  stamens 
flve,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  opposite  to  its  segments,  two  only 
fertile,  the  remainder  antherless;  ovary 
two-celled,  the  placentas  and  ovules  attach- 
ed to  the  partition  between  the  two  cavi- 
ties ;  fruit  capsular,  two-valved.  8.  ante- 
rieana,  a  species  with  lilac  flowers,  is  in 
cultivation.  Dr.  Schwenk  was  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Jena.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8CHWERINIA.     This   genus,  founded 


upon  an  ermneoua  observation.  Is  al>w>> 
lately  IdenUcal  with  Merianiek,       [3.  SJ 

BCIADOCALTX.   A  gesneraceons  senvff 
eonsisttng  of  only  one  species,  &  TTiii  mm 
trtczii,  a  native  of  New  Granada,  and.  cil- 
tlvated  In  hothouses  on  account  of    Its 
ornamental  qualities,  and  flowering  during 
the  winter  months.    Its  rhizome  is  caUctn- 
like ;  its  stem  densely  covered  wtch  tutirs,  i 
as  are  also  its  ovate  crenate  leaves  and  i 
axilUiry  flower-stalks ;  its  calyx  is  propor-  | 
tionally  large  and  bell-sbaped,  wblisc  tlie 
tabular  corolh  is  somewhat  Inflated   to- 
wards the  top,  and  of  a  bright  pfnklsb- 
Bcarlet  oolonr.  £Bw  SO 

SCIADOPHTLLTTM.  A  genus  of  Ivy- 
worts,  distinguished  by  a  pecallarlty  of 
the  corolla,  the  petals  of  which  cohere  at 
the  apex;  in  other  respects  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  AroHa.  The  species  are  trees  cv 
climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia  and  tro- 
pical America.  The  name  is  from  the 
Greek  words  signifying '  shade'  and  '  leaf,* 
in  allusion  to  the  great  size  of  the  leaves 
in  some  species.  [O.  DJ 

8CIAD0PITYS  verOeittaia  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  singular  genus  of  CknUr 
fercB  peculiar  to  Japan,  and  closely  allied 
to  the  North  American  Sequoiet.  It  has 
recently  been  introduced  to  our  erardens, 
and  has  been  cultivated  from  time  im- 
memorial by  the  Japanese  around  their 
temples.  It  belongs  to  the  tril)e  Cfunninp- 
ftamieos,  and  chiefly  differs  from  its  near- 
est ally,  with  which  it  shares  the  free 
seeds.  In  having  cones  with  hracteate 
s<!ale8  and  flve  to  eight  seeds.  The  trunk 
is  erect,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
flfty  feet  high,  and  of  pyramidal  habit ;  the 
branches  vertlrlllate ;  and  the  leaves  linear, 
from  thirty  to  forty  sessile  and  crowded  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
probably  dioecious,  the  stamens  numerous, 
and  the  cones  are  nearly  globose,  and  ripen 
in  the  second  year.  CB*  8.J 

BOIADOSERI&  The  generic  name  given 
>ty  Kunze  to  a  perennial  herb  belonging:  to 
the  Compogita,  cultivated  in  the  Berlin*' 
Botanic  Garden,  and  supposed  to  be  of 
Chilian  origin.  Its  stems  are  one  to  two 
feet  high,  irregularly  branched  above,  and 
terminating  in  corymbs  of  white  flower- 
heads  ;  the  lower  leaves  thrice  pinnatlfld, 
with  sheathing  bases,  and  upwards  of  a 
foot  long»  the  sheathing  portion  only  of 
the  upper  leaves  developed;  involucre  of 
two  series  of  lance-shaped  scales,  enclosing 
twenty  to  thirty  tubular  and  perfect  flve- 
parted  florets,  which  are  seated  on  a 
frilled  receptacle;  achenes  four  or  flve- 
ansrular,  and  crowned  with  a  unlserial 
pappus  of  unequal  rough  white  hairs.  The 
specific  name,  vaginata^  refers  to  the 
sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  plant 
issald  to  be  rehited  to  Fenumia.   CA.A.B.] 

8CIAPHILA.  A  genus  of  TriuridaeeoB. 
consisting  of  small  slender  leafiess  herbs, 
usually  erect  and  simple,  of  a  white  or 
reddish  colour,  which  are  found  in  tropical 
countries    growing  on    moist    decaying 
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-vegretable  matter  or  leaf-tnoald.  The  small 
llowers,  in  a  tennfnal  raceme,  are  monoe- 
cious, with  a  perianth  of  six  divisions  and 
tbree  stamens;  the  ovary  consists  of 
several  distinct  carpels  with  lateral  styles, 
and  one  ovule  in  each,  and  the  fruit  is  a 
little  head  of  small  seed-like  nuts  like  that 
of  some  Aliamas.  There  are  eight  species 
known— four  from  tropical  America,  four 
^om  Oeylon,  Java,  or  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

SCILLA.  A  genus  of  bulhous  plants 
erlving  name  to  the  suborder  SciUea  of 
liliaceous  plants,  distinguished  from  Al- 
Hum  by  having  the  flowers  inserted  one 
at>ove  the  other  on  the  scape,  and  from 
OrnUhogalum  by  having  the  petals  decidu- 
ous. Two  speciesareindigenous  to  Britain : 
S.  vema,  a  beautiful  little  plant  four  to  six 
inches  high,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  and 
dense  corymbs  of  bright-blue  fragrant 
flowers,  very  abundant  on  the  cliffs  of  Corn- 
wall, and  frequent  also  In  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles ;  and  S.  autumnoUU,  which 
errows  also  in  C!ornwaU  and  in  other  parts 
of  England,  not  being  exclusively  confined 
to  the  seashore.  In  this  species  the  co- 
rymbs of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  dull  pur- 
plish-blue, are  elongated,  and  the  leaves 
and  flowers  do  not  appear  simultaneously. 
Of  the  cultivated  species,  S.  prcBcox^  S. 
aUdricOy  and  S,  bi/olia  are  most  prized,  as 
they  put  forth  their  brilliant  blue  flowers 
at  the  very  beginning  of  spring.  S.  Ualica 
and  S.  peruviana  are  far  more  pretentious 
plants,  but  they  bloom  later  in  the  season, 
-when  flowers  are  more  abundant;  the 
former  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
the  latter  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  from 
whence  it  was  Introduced  to  South  Ame- 
rica by  the  early  colonists,  and  naturalised 
in  various  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru.  French : 
SciUe  ;  German  :  Meerzwitlbel.     [C.  A.  J.] 

8CTMITAR-SHAPBD.  The  same  as  Ad- 
naclform. 

SOINDAPSUa  A  genus  of  Indian  herbs 
belonging  to  the  OrontiacecB.  The  species 
"have  a  scrambling  stem,  and  perforated  or 
plnnately-dlvlded  leaves  on  long  chan- 
nelled stalks.  The  spadix  is  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  with  female  flowers  at  the  lower 
part  and  perfect  flowers  above,  encircled  by 
a  spreading  spathe,  which  soon  falls  off ; 
ovaries  one-celled,  with  one  or  two  erect 
ovules.  8.  offlcvndlU  Is  cultivated  at  Mldna- 
pore,  in  Bengal,  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  Is  cut  Into  pieces,  dried,  and  em- 
ployed medicinally.  The  fruit  of  8.  pertnsua 
is  likewise  employed  as  a  remedy  in  skin- 
diseases,  rheumatism,  &c  Several  species, 
known  for  the  most  part  under  the  name 
of  Pothos,  are  in  cultivation.  The  holes  In 
the  leaves  of  some  of  these  pUints  have 
been  taken  as  the  indications  of  future 
lobes,  but  Tr^cul,  who  has  examined  them 
carefully  as  to  this  point,  says  that  the 
perforations  depend  upon  the  distention 
of  certain  portions  of  the  tissue  of  the 
j  leaf  with  gas,  and  upon  the  subsequent 
bursting  of  the  skin  of  the  leaf.   As  the 


leaves  increase  in  size  and  age,  so  the  gaps 
grow  larger.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8CIP0ULB.    (Pr.)    UrgineaSeaia. 

SCIRPU8.  A  genus  of  sedge-grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Scirpece.  It  has  the 
inflorescence  In  solitary  spikes  or  several 
together,  clustered  and  forming  heads; 
glumes  imbricated  on  every  side,  none  of 
the  scales  empty ;  style  jointed  at  the  base, 
and  deciduous ;  the  flowers  furnished  with 
bristles  beneath  the  ovary.  This  genus, 
as  adopted  by  some  authors,  Is  extensive, 
and  contains  many  species,  which  have  a 
wide  geographical  distribution.  Steudel 
has  described  them  under  different  genera, 
and  only  retained  a  few  under  the  original. 
There  are  fourteen  of  them  natives  of  the 
British  Isles,  nearly  all  growing  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  frequently  covered  by 
water  during  the  winter.  8.  lacustrU,  the 
well-known  Bulrush,  is  extensively  used 
for  making  bottoms  of  chairs,  floor-mats, 
Ac.,  in  most  parts  of  Europe.        [D.  MO 

SCITAMINE^.  A  large  order  of  mono- 
cotyledons, which,  taken  In  a  comprehen- 
sive view,  corresponds  with  the  amomal 
alliance  of  LIndley.  It  is  almost  entirely 
tropical,  and  includes  many  plants  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  all  remarkable  among 
monocotyledons  for  their  leaves  (which  are 
often  large,  and  have  pinnate  or  diverging 
veIn8),andfortheirnnsymmetrIcal  flowers: 
their  perfect  stamens  being  always  reduced 
to  Ave  or  fewer,  whilst  the  perianth  divi- 
sions are. of  the  normal  number,  six.  The 
ovary  Is  usually  three-celled,  and  the  seeds 
albuminous.  The  whole  group  comprises 
three  tribes  or  or6en—Mmacece,  with  more 
perfect  anthers  than  one;  ZingtberaeecB, 
with  only  one  perfect  two-celled  anther ; 
tatdMarantacece,  with  only  one  perfect  one- 
celled  anther— the  other  stamens  (if  pre- 
sent) being  always  converted  lAto  barren 
mostly  petal-like  stamlnodia. 

SCLAREA.  Salvia  Sdarea. 
SCLAR^B.  (Pr.)  Salvia  Selarea, 
8CLERACHNB.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Affrostidece.  The  in- 
florescence is  in  contracted  •shining  pani- 
cles, the  splkelets  of  which  are  linear  and 
one-flowered ;  glumes  two  equal,  or  the 
lower  a  little  the  smaller ;  pale  with  a  short 
awn  at  the  apex.  This  small  genus  con- 
tains only  two  species,  which  are  annuals, 
and  natives  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  [D.  M.] 

SCLBRANTHACBJB.  The  genus  8cle- 
ranthusRnei  two  or  three  others  belonging 
to  the  ParonychiaceeB  have  been  proposed 
as  a  separate  order  under  the  above  name, 
on  account  of  their  deep  calyx-tulie  bear^ 
ing  the  stamens  at  the  top,  and  hardening 
round  the  nut  when  in  fruit;  but  the 
separation  is  not  generally  adopted. 

SCLERAKTHUa  Unimportant  weeds 
giving  name  to  the  order  ScleranthaceeB. 
They  rarely  exceed  a  few  inches  In  length, 
and  have  much-branched  diffuse  stem8. 
opposite  linear  leaves  (which  are  united 
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at  tbe  1mm  hj  a  membrane),  aod  incon- 
spicoons  green  flowen,  at  which  the  calyx 
Is  contnM^ed  at  the  mouth,  and  becomes 
rigid  when  in  fmit.  The  segments  of  the 
calyx  are  edged  by  a  narrow  white  mem- 
brane,  which  gives  the  flowers  a  variegated 
appearuice.  There  are  two  British  spe- 
cies—A annuiM,  the  annual  Knawel,  a 
common  weed  in  comflelds;  and  &peren^ 
ni«.  which  scarcely  differs  except  in  having 
perennial  roots.  French:  OnaoeUe;  Ger- 
man :  WUde  KnatuL  [C.  A.  J.] 

8CLERIA.  A  genus  of  sedge-grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Sclerinea.  The  inflo- 
rescence is  in  spikes,  male  female  or 
androgynous ;  scales  imbricated  ou  every 
side,  the  lower  subdfstichous  and  empty ; 
stamens  three,  rarely  one  to  two;  female 
spikelets  one-flowered :  styles  three-cleft ; 
androgynous  spikelets  with  the  lowest 
flower  female,  the  others  male.  Steudel 
describes  149  species,  which  have  a  wide 
geographical  distribution,  chiefly  within 
or  bordering  on  the  tropics  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  [D.  M.] 

8CLER00HIT0N.  A  genus  of  Aeantha- 
eea,  containing  a  single  species  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  an  erect  under- 
shrub,  with  small  rigid  suboval  leaves,  and 
solitary  axillary  flowers.  The  peraisteut 
calyx  is  flve-parted;  the  corolla  has  a 
single  lip  with  an  incur\-ed  tube  and  flve- 
lobed  limb ;  the  four  stamens  are  exserted, 
and  the  anthere  consist  of  a  single  semi- 
ovate  cell  which  has  a  ciliated  margin  ;  the 
style  is  persistent;  the  stigma  is  bidentate; 
and  the  capsule  is  two-celled,  the  lower 
half  compressed,  the  two  seeds  being  borne 
above  the  middle.  [W.  C] 

SCLER0(;HL0A.  a  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  Festticece,  fhe  species  of 
which  are  arranged  by  Steudel  under  Oljf- 
eeria,  and  by  Bentham  under  Poo.  [D.  M.] 

SCLERODERMA.  A  genus  of  puflballs 
with  a  hard  coriaceous  coat,  which  con- 
tains a  mass  of  spores  here  and  there  di- 
vided by  thin  fllmy  partitions.  In  an  early 
stage  the  Component  threads  produce 
swollen  sporopb ores, which  bear  about  four 
rugged  spores  on  as  many  papillae.  The 
threads  except  in  the  partitions  soon  va- 
nish, and  the  spores  seem  to  acquire  their 
full  size  and  structure  when  free.  In 
general  the  pcridium  burets  irregularly  at 
the  summit,  but  in  8.  Geaster  it  opens  in  a 
stellate  manner,  exposing  a  globular  mass 
of  seeds.  8.  vulgare,  which  is  neat  sub- 
globose  and  about  the  size  of  an  onion,  is 
common  in  woods  and  on  lawns,  the  sur- 
face being  variously  cracked  or  warty. 
Some  of  the  species,  when  growing  in  sand, 
and  assuming  a  subterraneous  habit,  are 
occasionally  mistaken  for  truffles,  but  they 
are  too  tough  to  be  good  articles  of  food 
In  any  condition.  One  of  them  is  subject 
to  be  infested  by  Boletus para8tticti8,wMch 
is  abundant  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at 
Kew,  though  rare  elsewhere.     [M.  J.  R] 

SCLEROGEN.    The  hard  matter  depo- 


sited by  some  plants  in  the  Interin'  of 
their  cells,  as  in  those  forming  the  slieH  of 
the  walnut. 

8CLER00ENEA.  A  condition  in  culti- 
vated pUnts,  consisting  In  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  their  natural  condition,  which  is 
indicated  by  a  hardening  of  the  tissues, 
accompanied  frequently  by  a  dlminntioo 
of  cellular  development  and  of  the  nutri- 
tious mattere  of  which  it  is  the  object  iA 
the  cultivator  to  promote  the  formation. 
It  is  in  fact  exactly  analogoaa  to  what  is 
called  grittlness  in  pears,  which  is  ex- 
hibited exactly  in  proportion  to  the  ap- 
proach  of  any  especial  variety  to  the  wild 
condition.  It  is  the  vascular  bundles  more 
especially  which  are  affected,  and  in  con- 
sequence such  roots  as  carrots,  beet,  tur- 
nips, &C.,  become  almost  uneatable,  potatos 
are  stringy,  and  even  fruits  like  apricots 
(especially  the  variety  called  Breda)  become 
more  or  less  disagreeable.  This  condition 
may  either  belong  to  particular  Individuals 
produced  from  seed,  or  it  may  be  depend- 
ent on  peculiarly  dry  seasons  or  otber  con- 
ditions unfavourable  to  rapid  growth.  The 
cellular  tissue  or  its  richness  in  fecola  is 
not  always  affected.  Stringy  potatos,  for 
example,  are  sometimes  more  mealy  than 
others.  This  affection  is  totally  different 
from  one  in  which  the  tissues  are  hardened 
from  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
walls  due  to  some  chemical  change,  or 
from  the  condensation  of  the  contents  of 
the  cells  from  some  simihir  cause.  Good 
cultivation  and  well-selected  seed  are  the 
only  remedies,  and  even  these  are  not 
always  efficient.  pjL  j.  b  J 

SCLEROID.    Having  a  hard  texture. 

SCLEROLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
noMB  of  the  tribe  CcBsoZptnece,  comprising 
eight  species  of  forest-trees  peculiar  to 
Brazil  and  Guiana.  They  have  alternate 
equally  pinnate  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
odoriferous  flowen,  disposed  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  large  terminal  racemed  panicles. 
The  essential  characters  of  the  genus  are : 
a  shortly  tubular  flve-parted  peraistent 
calyx ;  five  very  narrow  petals  ;  ten  per- 
fect stamens,  their  fliaments  free  and 
bearded  at  the  base ;  and  a  sessile  ovary 
which,  when  ripe,  is  a  compressed  ellipti- 
cal woody  pod  with  a  few  seeds.  S.  titicto- 
rium  has,  according  to  Mr.  Spruce,  a  rough 
bark  which  abounds  In  tannin,  and  is  used 
as  a  dye  about  Caripl,  in  Brazil.  S.  chry- 
eophyllum^  so  called  from  the  golden-yellow 
silky  hairs  on  the  under-surface  of  the 
leaflets,  is  a  North  Brazilian  species,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet 
Its  white  wood  Is  used  for  making  charcoal 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  name  of  the 
genus  alludes  to  the  hard  woody  nature  of 
the  pod,  which  does  not  open  when  ripe 
like  most  others.  [A.  A.  B.] 

S0LER06N.  A  genus  of  Verhenacm, 
containing  a  siBgle  species  from  Mexico. 
It  is  a  shrub  with  opposite  entire  leaves, 
and  flowere  In  axillary  few-flowered  cymes. 
The  calyx  is  campanulate  and  four-toothed ; 
the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  quadrifld 
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limb;  there  are  four  stamens;  the  ovary 
is  four-celled,  with  one  ovule  In  each  cell : 
tbe  short  style  has  an  obtuse  stigma ;  and 
tbe  Indehlscent  drupe  Is  covered  by  tbe 
persistent  calyx.  [W.C] 

SCLEROPHTLAX.  A  curious  genus  of 
small  Chilian  plants  having  affinities  with 
Nolanacece,  Ehretiaceo!,  and  MyoporacecB. 
The  stems  are  branched,  bearing  spathu- 
late  ereminate  leaves,  and  axillary  sessile 
flowers  In  pairs ;  calyx  five-parted,  with  a 
very  short  tube,  two  or  three  of  the  seg- 
ments being  elongated  into  triquetrous 
spines  or  leaf-like  expansions;  corolla 
fuunel-shaped,  contracted  at  tbe  mouth 
with  a  bell-shaped  five-parted  limb,  some- 
what two-lipped,  resembling  that  of  the 
small-flowered  Petuniaa.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BCIiEROSCIADIUM.  A  genus  of  urn- 
hellifers,  distinguished  by  having  the  tips 
of  the  petals  two  or  three-ioothed ;  the 
fruit  roundish  ovate,  each  half  with  five 
thick  equal  ribs;  and  one  oil-vessel  in  each 
of  the  narrow  grooves,  and  two  at  the 
line  of  junction.  The  only  species  is  S. 
humiUt  a  native  of  Mogadon  The  name  Is 
derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
*  hard'  and '  umbel,'  in  allusion  to  tbe  habit 
of  the  plant.  [G.  D.] 

SCLEROSTTLIS.  This  genus  of  Auran- 
tiaeecB  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  natives 
of  India,  Java,  &c.  Professor  Oliver,  the 
most  recent  investigator  of  the  order,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  genus  should  be  cancelled, 
and  its  species  referred  to  OlycoamU  and 
Atalantia.  [M.  T.  M.j 

SCLEROTHAMNUS.  The  generic  name 
of  a  small  much-branched  wiry-stemmed 
bush  of  West  Australia  belonging  to  the 
Leguminoste,  and  closely  related  to  Pul- 
tencea,  differing  chiefly  in  the  minute  twu- 
seeded  pods  being  stalked  instead  of  sessile. 
The  specific  name,  microphylluSf  alludes  to 
the  minute  heath-like  leaves,  which  are 
closely  set,  and  bear  in  their  axils  the 
solitary  Inconspicuous  pale-yellow  pea- 
flowers.    It  is  of  little  beauty.   [A.  A.  B.J 

SGLEROTIUM.  A  spurious  genus  of 
Fungi,  but  not  without  interest,  so  far  as 
it  shows  the  strange  forms  which  under 
particular  circumstances  may  be  assumed 
by  various  species.  The  productions  re- 
ferred to  Sclerotium,  as  the  name  implies, 
consist  of  a  mass  of  cells  compacted  into  a 
solid  body,  attached  occasionally  at  the 
base  by  a  few  delicate  threads.  Sometimes 
the  outline  of  the  external  cells  is  waved, 
as  In  the  cuticle  of  many  phaenogaras. 
These  productions  are  either  entirely  free, 
or  more  or  less  imbedded  In  the  substances 
on  wbich  they  grow— sometimes  being 
merely  covered  by  the  cuticle,  sometimes 
slightly  immersed,  but  occasionally  deeply 
Imbedded  In  the  pith  or  other  soft  struc- 
tures. They  occur  on  decaying  agarics,  on 
herbaceous  stems,  rotten  wood,  amongst 
moss  or  dung,  on  putrefying  roots  or  fruit, 
or  even  on  decomposed  animal  matter.  A 
few— as  the  Sclerotium  of  Penza  tvberoaa, 
Agaricua  tuberosm,  &&— are  mere  dormant 


winter  states  of  more  perfect  plants.  Some, 
on  the  contrary,  as  tbe  Sderotia  of  onions, 
peas,  &c.,  are  peculiar  conditions  of  fila- 
mentous moulds.  Induced  by  too  great 
moisture,  or  a  too  liberal  supply  of  nutri- 
meut.  Such  assertions,  however  evident, 
are  difllcult  of  proof,  and  therefore  subject 
to  contradiction;  but  by  placing  thin  slices 
in  closed  cells  containing  a  proper  fluid 
they  may  sometimes  be  Induced  to  fructify, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  a  Sclerotium 
abounding  frequently  on  onions  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  Mr.  Berkeley.  Tbe  rose- 
coloured  Sclerotium  of  rush-pith  when 
placed  in  a  moist  situation  uniformly  pro- 
duces Peziza  Ourreyi,  exactly  as  ergot  de- 
velops different  species  of  Cordiceps.  A 
few  authors  still  consider  these  produc- 
tions true  species,  but  no  fruit  iias  ever 
been  found  In  them,  and  indeed  the  de- 
velopment of  mere  couidia  would  not  be 
decisive  on  this  point.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SCOBIFORM.  Having  the  appearance 
of  fine  sawdust. 

8C0BTNA.  The  zigzag  rachis  of  the 
spikelets  of  grasses. 

SCOKE.    PkytoUuxa  deeandra. 

6C0LI0S0RUS.  A  Mexican  fern  for- 
merly referred  to  Antrophyum,  but  having 
neither  netted  veins  nor  netted  sori  as  In 
that  genus.  Tbe  fronds  are  simple,  and 
the  veins  reduced  to  an  obscure  midrib. 
It  has  been  referred  to  the  TcentHdecB,  In 
consequence  of  having  non-induslate 
linear  Interrupted  flexuose  sorl  lying  be- 
tween the  midrib  and  margin.       [T.  M.] 

BCOLOPENDRB.    (Fr.)   Scohpendrium. 

SrsLOI^KSDnirM.  A  genus  of  poly- 
poJ  In 'iMms  ferns^  typical  of  that  group  of 
Afi'lnarfr'  In  wlilch  the  sori  are  double, 
opeiiitJK'  '*«■  if^  !'-"*•  The  veins  are  free 
anil  iJumileMLirk"!,  terminating  In  club- 
Bfaiiicd  ajKlveis.  'J  Jie  typical  species  Is  S. 
vtffj/'tre,  rliu  t'L.iiMiion  Hartstongue  fern, 
wlorU  l\M  iiurrkiully  long  strap-shaped 
slmi^'  trtiiiila^  but  occurs  in  a  monstrous 
stale  III  almost  every  conceivable  form.  A 
few  other  species  are  recorded,  some  of 
them  pinnate,  but  these  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  abnormal  forms  of  other  totally 
distinct  plants.  [T.  M.J 

SCOLOPIA  (Including  P/io6eroa).  A  ge- 
nus of  Flacourtiacece  inhabiting  tropical 
Asia  and  Australia,  and  composed  of  spiny 
shrubs  and  trees,  with  alternate  leathery 
simple  glabrous  leaves,  and  bearing  incon- 
spicuous racemose  hermaphrodite  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  from  eight  to  ten-lobed,  the 
corolla  wanting,  the  stamens  indeflnite, 
tbe  style  simple,  and  the  fruit  a  leathery 
berry  fliled  with  a  jelly-like  pulp.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  properties  of  the  half-dozen 
species  composing  this  genus.  Scolopia 
being  tbe  older  name.  It  has  been  adopted 
in  preference  to  Phoberoa  by  leading  bo- 
tanists. [B.  &] 

8C0LYMU8.  A  genus  of  Cowipoaitoi  num- 
bering four  species,  natives  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  These  plants. 
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b&Ting  all  the  florets  of  the  flower-head 
strap-shaped,  belong  to  the  Cichoraceat 
and  from  all  others  of  that  group  are  at 
once  distinguished  by  their  thistle-like 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped 
In  outline  and  deeply  toothed,  the  teeth 
again  divided,  and  all  the  divisions  ending 
in  rigid  spiny  points,  while  the  nerves  are 
white  in  some  of  the  species,  as  in  milk- 
thistles,  and  give  the  leaves  a  handsome 
appearance.  The  flower-heads  are  solitary- 
ac  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  the  short 
axillary  shoots,  small  for  the  size  of  the 
plants,  surrounded  by  leafy  bracts,  and 
of  a  rich  saffron  colour.  8.  macukOua  is 
sometimes  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
spotted  variegated  leaves.         [A.  A.  BO 

BOOPARIACEiB.  A  name  under  which 
Link  proposed  to  establish  a  distinct 
order  for  Seoparia  and  a  few  other  8cro- 
phtilariacea  allied  to  it,  but  which  has  not 
been  adopted. 

SOOPARIA.  A  genus  of  SerophulariacecB, 
containing  several  branching  herbs  or 
shrubs  from  South  America,  one  of  them 
having,  however,  established  Itself  In  all 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
leaves  are  opposite  or  verticlllate,  and  the 
slngle-fluwered  pedicels  rise  generally  In 
pairs  from  the  axils.  The  calyx  is  four  to 
flve-parted ;  the  rotate  corolla  is  quadrlfld ; 
there  are  four  stamens;  the  two  cells 
of  the  anthers  are  united  above  but  di- 
verging below ;  the  capsule  dehispes  sep- 
ticidally,  with  entire  valves ;  and  the  seeds 
are  numerous  and  reticulated.      iW.  C] 

800P0LIA.  ScopoU  was  a  distinguished 
Austrian  naturalist,  who  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  genus 
named  in  compliment  to  him  comprises  a 
perennial  plant,  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Europe.  The  leaves  are  In 
pairs,  one  larger  than  the  other.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  placed  on  axillary 
pendulous  stalks :  in  their  structure  they 
resemble  those  of  Hyoacyamtis,  but  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  following  cha- 
racters :— Corolla  funnel-shaped,  traversed 
by  fifteen  nerves,  the  limb  divided  into 
five  very  short  lobes;  stamens  equal  in 
length,  the  filaments  short  dilated  and 
hairy  at  the  base,  cylindrical  above ;  ovary 
surrounded  by  a  flve-lobed  fleshy  disk; 
fruit  similar  to  that  of  henbane.  8.  ear- 
niolica  is  a  pretty  spring-flowering  plant, 
with  dull  purple  flowers.  The  name  has 
been  at  various  times  given  to  other 
genera.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SOORDITTM.   TeueriumScoTditim. 

SCORIAS.  A  most  curious  genus  of 
Fungi  which  has  hitherto  occurred  only  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  it 
forms  large  spongy  cinder-like  masses 
(whence  the  name)  amongst  fallen  leaves, 
consisting  of  intricate  necklace-like  dark 
threads,  which  here  and  there  produce 
cysts  containing  asci  and  sporidla.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  Capnodium,  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  an  exaggerated  form,  with 


the  mycelium  more  gelatinous  and  moro 
highly  developed.  CM.  J.  BLj 

8C0R0D0NIA.    TeueHuM  Scorodmiia. 

8COR0D0SMA.  &  fatidum,  the  only 
known  species  of  this  genus  of  UrnbeUifera, 
Is,  as  its  names  imply,  a  powerfully  smell- 
ing plant.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  its 
umbels  very  large,  and  its  flowers  uni- 
sexual ;  the  males  with  an  indistinct  calyx, 
five  yellow  petals,  as  many  stamens,  and 
two  rudimentary  styles  ;  and  the  females 
with  white  petals,  five  small  glands  occu- 
pying the  position  of  the  stamens,  and 
styles  bent  downwards  and  terminated  by 
large  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  circular  in 
outline,  compressed  from  back  to  front, 
each  of  its  halves  marked  by  three  ridges, 
the  lateral  ones  being  expanded  into 
wings ;  there  are  no  vittse.  From  its  near 
allies,  Fenda  and  J>orema,  it  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  inconspicuous  cailyz,  the  petals, 
and  the  want  of  vittiB. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  desert  region  of 
Central  Asia,  from  which  circumstance, 
conjoined  with  its  odour  and  a  resem- 
blance to  Eempfer's  flgure  of  the  plant 
yielding  a8Bafoetida,it  was  surmised  that  it 
might  be  the  plant  producing  that  drug,  a 
surmise  now  known  to  be  incorrect.  It  was 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  botanists 
by  Prol  Bunge  of  Dorpat.  [M.T.  M.] 

8C0RPI0ID.  An  inflorescence  which  is 
rolled  up  towards  one  side  in  the  manner 
of  a  crozler,  unrolling  as  the  flowers  ex- 
pand. 

SCORPIONB.   (Ft.)    UyoaotU. 

SCORPION-PLANT.    BenanOiera  ctrack- 

nitia ;  also  Genista  acorpitu. 

SCORPIURUS.  A  small  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants  belonging  to  the  Leffumir 
noacB,  and  distinguished  by  bearing  their 
fruit  in  the  form  of  a  jointed  pod,  each 
division  containing  a  seed,  which  as  it  ap- 
proaches maturity  becomes  revolnte.  and 
has  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  tail  of 
some  reptile— whence  its  name,  Scorpion's- 
tail.  Unlike  most  of  the  plants  with 
which  they  are  associated,  they  have  sim- 
ple leaves,  and  tl^y  bear  axillary  one  to 
foui^flowered  peduncles,  which  are  longer 
than  the  leaves,  with  yellow  rarely  purple 
flowers.  The  species  are  mainly  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  flowers  seated 
on  the  same  stalk,  and  by  the  external 
condition  of  the  pod,  whether  scaly  tu- 
berculated  or  prickly.  They  are  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  regions.     [C.  A.  J  J 

SOORSONSrE.  (Pt.)  SconsonartL 
SCORZONERA.  A  genus  of  C(mpogiU» 
indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe  and 
temperate  parts  of  Asia,  consisting  of 
perennial  herbs,  with  undivided  lanceolate 
leaves,  simple  or  branched  stems,  and  dis- 
tinct terminal  heads  of  flowers  of  a  yellow 
or  purple  colour.  The  heads  are  many- 
flowered,  the  florets  being  all  perfect,  con- 
taining both  stamens  and  ovary ;  the  In- 
volucre is  many-leaved,  the  leaves  being 
much  imbricated  on  each  other,  and  the 
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receptacle  Is  naked.  The  corolla  of  all  the 
florets  la  ligulate  ;  the  achenesare  all  of  the 
same  form,  beakless,  smooth  or  slightly 
hairy,  having  a  lateral  areolo ;  and  the 
pappus  is  In  many  rows,  feathery,  and  In 
part  Interwoven. 

Among  the  species  of  this  genus,  which 
are  very  numerous,  Is  one  the  properties 
of  which,  although  it  Is  much  esteemed 
as  an  esculent  vegetable,  should  be  more 
generally  known.  This  plant,  iSL  hiepanica, 
is  distinguished  by  its  branching  stem 
terminating  In  single  heads  of  flowers,  its 
lanceolate  smooth  or  very  slightly  pubes- 
cent leaves,  and  its  Involucre,  which  en- 
closes the  heads  of  flowers,  being  oblong 
and  smooth,  and  the  scales  of  which  It 
consists  acuminated.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Spain,  but  Is  cultivated  in  this  country ; 
and  its  root  is  sold  in  the  markets  as 
Scorzonera,  a  name  derived  from  eseorza, 
the  Spanish  name  for  a  serpent.  In  allusion 
to  its  cooling  antifebrile  effects,  it  having 
formerly  been  employed  In  Spain  on  ac- 
count of  thcs^  properties  for  the  cure  of 
serpent-bites.  It  has  also  sometimes  been 
called  Viper's-grass.  It  is  perennial,  stand- 
ing Ave  or  six  years,  and  Is  very  easy  of 
cultivation,  growing  vigorously  In  good 
ground,  and  bearing  the  hardest  winters  of 
tills  country  without  injury.  Unless,  how- 
ever, the  ground  is  good  and  favourably 
situated,  the  root  Is  likely  to  be  small  the 
first  year.  It  will  also  1)ear  transplanting 
without  any  apparent  injury,  and  will  grow 
with  its  usual  vigour  after  it  has  been  ex- 
pos«d  in  the  market  or  lain  out  of  the 
ffround  for  some  weeks,  or  even  months. 
The  root  is  nearly  the  shape  of  a  carrot, 
bat  smaller  and  dark-coloured,  while  inter- 
nally It  is  pure  white.  The  taste  is  sweet- 
ish and  agreeable,  something  like  that  of 
the  roots  of  certain  umbelliferous  plants 
or  the  common  hazel-nut,  and  a  variety 
with  a  paler  skin  has  a  still  more  agreeable 
flavour. 

Its  effects  on  the  digestive  organs  are  to 
increase  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  bile, 
and  as  it  acts  as  a  deobstruent  generally, 
it  is  slightly  apericnc.  Its  antibllious 
power  Is  scarcely  Inferior  to  that  of  dande- 
lion, if  at  all  so,  being.  It  is  believed, 
superior  in  this  property  to  any  other  es- 
culent In  use  in  this  country ;  and  It  is  on 
this  account  one  of  the  best  remedies  In 
many  (If  not  In  most)  cases  of  indigestion, 
and  especially  for  that  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  called  bilious. 

These  good  effects,  however,  cannot  be 
insured  unless  the  vegetable  is  properly 
cooked,  as  its  medicinal  qualities  may  be 
quickly  destroyed.  It  should  be  cut  as 
little  as  possible,  and  washed  not  scraped, 
as  the  abundant  milky  juice  on  which  its 
salutary  properties  depend  then  escapes. 
After  boiling  for  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  minutes,  or  till  It  is  quite  soft  (rather 
more  salt  being  added  to  the  water  than 
usual  in  cooking  vegetables).  It  is  to  be 
taken  out  and  peeled,  as  the  dark  skin 
then  comes  off  as  readily  as  that  of  a  boiled 
potato.  When  fresh  from  the  garden  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  may  be  sufficient,  which 


it  is  of  some  Importance  to  the  Invalid  to 
know,  because  after  It  has  become  quite 
soft  all  further  boiling  is  Injurious  to  its 
medicinalquaIlties,andsoondeBtroy8them; 
but  when  it  has  lain  out  of  the  ground  for 
along  time  and  become  hardened.  It  may 
require  twice  the  time  boiling,  the  rule 
then  being  to  boil  It  till  it  is  soft.  It  is 
usually  eaten  In  the  same  way  as  asparagus, 
which  is  the  preferable  mode  for  the  in- 
valid. As  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  vegetables  In  point  of  flavour.  It  un- 
doubtedly deserves  to  be  much  more  cul- 
tivated. 

S.  higpaniea  is  not  the  only  species  In 
use  as  an  esculent  vegetable,  8.  deHcioaa, 
a  native  of  Sicily,  being  much  valued  In 
its  native  country.  It  Is  there  In  most 
extensive  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
sweet, very  grateful  flavour,  and  its'coollng 
effects.  CB.C.] 

SCOTCH  ATTORNEY.    CTiuia. 

SCOTCH  BONNETS  The  name  In  some 
districts  f  or  Jfarannius  Oreades,  or  the  true 
Champignon ;  also  applied  to  the  Bonnet- 
pepper,  Captieum  tetragonum. 

8C0TIN0.  An  Italian  name  for  Rhus 
CoHntu. 

SCOTTIA.  A  West  Australian  genus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Genistece  of  the 
Legiimifiosoe.  The  two  species,  A  dentate 
and  S.  antrtistifolia,  are  branching  diffuse 
bushes,  with  slender  stems  bearing  simple 
opposite  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped  and 
toothed  or  almost  linear  In  form.  The 
flowers  are  brick-red  tinged  with  green, 
and  nearly  an  Inch  long,  sessile  and  solitary 
In  the  leaf-axils ;  they  have  a  flve-toothed 
bell-shaped  calyx  with  flve  bracts  at  Its 
base :  and  the  upper  petal  or  standard  is 
shorter  than  the  side-petals  or  wlngs,which 
are  as  long  as  the  lower  petal  or  keel ;  the 
stamens  are  united  into  one  parcel,  and 
the  flat  pods  contain  a  number  of  seeds. 
The  name  commemorates  Dr.  R.  Scott,  once 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Dublin.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SCRATCHWEED.  The  Cleavers,  Oaliuin 
Aparine. 

SCREW-TREE.    HelicUrea. 

SCRIPTUREWORTS  A  name  applied 
to  the  species  of  Opegraphat  or  Letter 
Lichen.  *^ 

SCROBICULATE.  Marked  by  little  de- 
pressions :  the  same  as  Pitted. 

SCROPHULAIRE.     (Pr.)    Serophulairia. 

SOROPHULARIACEiE  iSerophularinea!, 
PersonaUe,  Rhinanthacece^  Linariads).  A 
large  order  of  monopetalous  dicotyledons, 
generally  distributed  over  the  world,  con- 
sfsting  of  herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site or  alternate  leaves  without  stipules, 
and  irregular  flowers  either  axillary  or  In 
term  inalracemesor  pan  ides.  Th  cy  are  di  s- 
tlnguished  from  other  irregular  Monopetalm 
by  the  free  calyx  of  flve  or  rarely  four  parts 
or  lobes ;  the  corolla  of  flve  or  four  lobes ; 
two  or  four  perfect  stamens ;  a  superior 
two-celled  ovary,  with  several  usually  nu- 
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meroQB  ovule*  in  emch  eell ;  and  by  alba- 
nilnoiis  seeds.  The  latter  character  is  the 
most  positive  to  separate  them  from  Big- 
nvniaeea  and  Acmdkacoee,  which  often 
closely  reaembl*  some  of  their  genera. 
From  some  SoUmaeea  with  slightly  irregu- 
lar flowers,  the  Salpigloanda,  a  tribe  of 
Serophulariaeea,  can  only  be  separated  by 
a  fine-drawn  arbitrary  line.  The  SBStiva- 
tion  or  arrangement  of  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  has  suggested  the  division  of  the 
order  into  three  suborders,  which  have 
been  sometimes  considered  as  distinct 
groups,  viz.:  1.  &i2pt0[oMi<te,wlth  a  centri- 
fugal Inflorescence,  the  estivation  of  the 
corolla  either  altogether  plaited  or  partially 
Imbricate, with  the  two  upper  lobes  outaide. 
These  include  Browallia,  Brun^felsia,  Sal- 
piglotsU,  SehizanthuB,  and  a  few  others.— 
2.  Aidirrhifuas  (or  Peraonatce  proper  of  some 
authors),  with  an  infloresence  either  centri- 
petal or  compound,  and  the  corolla  bila- 
biate. In  estivation  with  the  upper  two 
lobes  ovUide.  To  these  belong  above  ninety 
genera,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Calceolaria^  Verbascum^  Atttir- 
rhinum,  Serophularia^Pentttemontifimuliu, 
Herpestit,  Oratiola,  Torenia,  Ac—i.  Bhinan- 
thidece,  with  the  Inflorescence  of  Antir- 
rhineoi,  but  the  corolla  Imbricate,  with  the 
upper  two  lobes  (sometimes  united  Into 
one)  always  inside.  There  are  nearly  seven- 
ty genera.  Including  SibUiorpiat  Scoparia, 
VeronieOt  Btiehnera,  Oerardia,  Bartna,  Eu- 
phraaiat  Bhinanthus,  PedicularU,  Melam- 
pyrum,  &c  Buddleia  (which  see)  and  its 
allies,  formerly  Included  in  SerophtUa- 
riaceat  u%  now  referred  to  LoganiaeetB. 

BCROPHULARIA.  A  genus  of  aerophvr 
lariacecB,  containing  nearly  one  hundred 
species  of  herbs  or  undershrubs  found 
scattered  over  the  extratroplcal  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  one  species  only  having 
been  found  in  the  New  World,  probably  , 
carried  thither  from  Europe.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  or  alternate  above;  the  calyx 
is  flve-lobed  or  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  sub- 
globose,  its  limb  minute  with  two  short 
lips— the  upper  with  two  straight  lobes 
and  frequently  a  small  scale  or  abortive 
stamen  within  it,  the  lower  with  three 
lobes,  the  two  lateral  straight,  the  middle 
one  decurved;  the  style  simple,  thick- 
ened at  the  apex,  the  stigma  eniarginate ; 
and  the  capsule  two-celled,  dehiscing  sep- 
ticidally  by  two  valves  with  their  margins 
turned  inwards. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  have  generally 
an  unpleasant  smell.  The  generic  name  is 
derived  from  the  property  which  the  roots 
were  supposed  to  have  of  curing  scrofula. 
A  decoction  of  one  of  the  common  British 
species,  8.  nodosa,  is  sometimes  used  by 
farmers  to  cure  the  scab  in  swine.  [W.C.l 

SCROTIFORM.  The  same  aa  Pouch- 
shaped. 

SCROTUM.  A  pouch ;  the  volva  of  some 
fuugals. 

8CURP,  The  loose  scaly  matter  that  Is 
found  on  some  leaves,  Ac.    See  Lbpidotv. 
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SCUTATE,  or  SOUTIFORM. 
as  Buckler-shaped. 

SCUT  ATI  PILL  The  same  as  what 
generally  called  Lbpidbs  :  which  m 

SCUTELLARIA.    Herbaceoos  or 

shrubby  labiate  plants,  well  marked 
their  ovate  calyx,  furnished  at  the  ~ 
with  a  concave  scale,  which  finally  asai 
the  appearance  of  a  hinge,  on  w^bich 
upper  lip  of  the  calyx  cloaea  on  the  fi 
The  genus  Is  represented  In  Britain  bfy 
geUericulata,  the  common  Skullcap,  an  hi 
baoeous  perennial  with  branched  sti 
oblong  leaves,  and  long-tubed  axillary  bli 
flowers,  all  turned  one  way ;  it  is  toIerab|f 
abundant  on  the  banks  of  rivers,    lakei 
and  canals.    8.  minor  Is  a  smaller  talu 
plant  with  pale-purplish  flowers,  of  whi< 
the  lower  lip  Is  spotted ;  it  Is  abundant : 
marshy  places  in  the  west  of  Enj^land.'az 
is  found  also  In  some  of  the  midland  cou|i 
ties.    Among  the  cultivated  species  are 
micraniha,  from  Siberia  and  the  north 
China,  a  handsome  species  with   spike 
racemes  of  blue  flowers ;  8.  coeeinea  trot 
Mexico,  with  scarlet  flowers,  &c    PrenchT^ 
Toque ;  German :  SehUdkrauL      [O.  A.  J.] 

SCUTELLIFORM.  The  same  as  Patelll 
form,  but  oval  not  round,  as  the  embiT( 
of  grasses. 

SCUTELLUH.  Among  lichenals  sack 
a  shield  as  that  of  Parmelia,  formed  with 
an  elevated  nm  which  is  derived  from  the 
thalias. 

8GUTICARIA  Stedii,  A  common  epi- 
phytal-orchid from  Demerara,  with  long 
thong-like  pendulous  leaves  rising  from 
short  ring-scarred  pseudobulbs,  aud  liu^ie 
solitary  dingy-yellow  purple-spotted  flow- 
ers, which  grow  on  very  short  stalks.  It 
forms  a  genus  by  itself,  belonging  to  the 
MaxUlaridete,  distinguished  by  its  marked 
habit  and  by  the  shape  of  the  gland  on 
which  Its  two  pairs  of  pollen-masses  are 
seated.  The  gland  is  transverse  to  the 
pollen-masses,  broad  and  somewhat  luuate 
in  the  middle,  and  with  the  sides  extended 
Into  long  taper-points.  CA.&J 

6CUTI6ERA.    Plaiyeertum.  , 

SCUTUM.  The  broad  dilated' stigma  of 
some  ascleplads,  as  Stapelia.  I 

SCTPHA.    Thecup-likedilatationofthe  ' 
podetium  of  lichenals.  having  shields  on 
its  edge. 

SCYPHANTHUS.    Gramnu^oearptu. 

8CYPHIPH0RA.  The  name  of  a  shrub 
from  the  shores  of  the  Molucca  Isles,  cou- 
stituting  a  genus  of  CinchonacetB.  The 
flowers  are  in  axillary  corymbs,  and  have 
an  undivided  calyx ;  corolla  funnel-shaped. 
Its  limb  divided  into  four  lance-shaped 
spreading  segments;  stamens  four,  pro- 
jecting from  the  corolla;  fruit  succulent, 
marked  with  eight  grooves,  surmounted 
by  the  tubular  calyx,  and  containing  tvro 
one-seeded  stones.  The  name  it  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  Implies '  cupliearer,'  in 
allusion  probably  to  the  calyx  tu.  T.  M.J 
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SCJYPHOCORONia  The  generic  name  of 
a  minute  annual  weed  uf  Western  Australia 
belongrlner  to  the  CompoaUa  and  related  to 
Helichrysum.  The  branching  stems,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  inches  high,  are 
furnished  with  small  8i>atbulate  leaves; 
and  each  twig  terminates  In  a  single  head 
of  yellow  flowers,  with  the  florets  all  tubu- 
lar and  perfect,  enclosed  by  an  Involucre 
of  five  narrow  scales.  The  narrow  cylin- 
drical achenes  are  crowned  with  an  entire 
cup-8baped  pappus-ring.  All  the  parts  of 
the  plant  are  more  or  less  clothed  with 
clammy  pubescence.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SCYPHOPILIX.    Microlepia. 

SCYPHOGTNE.  A  genus  of  Erieacea, 
distinguished  by  its  calyx  being  four-cleft, 
the  anterior  division  largest,  and  by  the 
style  ending  in  a  broad  and  cup-like  point. 
The  species  are  small  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  they  are  usually 
much  branched,  with  small  leaves  arranged 
in  whorls  of  three ;  the  flowers  are  small, 
and  nearly  sessile.  The  name  is  from  the 
Greek,  and  indicates  the  cup-lUce  form  of 
the  stigma.  [6.  D J 

SCYPHULARIA.    Davealia, 

8CYPHULU8.  The  bag  or  cup  out  of 
which  the  seta  of  scale-mosses  proceeds. 

8GYPHUS.  The  coronet  of  such  plants 
BBNardasus, 

SCYTHIAN  LAMB.    ClboHum  Barometz. 

SEA-BELLS.    Conwlvtau8  Soldanella. 

SEA-COLANDER.  The  American  name 
in  the  North-eastern  States  of  Agarum 
TumerL 

SEAFORTHIA    A  genus  of  palms  ori- 
ginally established  upon  a  tropical  Austra- 
lian species,  8.  elegans;  but  upwards  of 
twenty-flve  other  species  (chiefly  inhabit- 
ants of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archii^elago),  have 
:  since  been  added  to  it.  Including  those 
I  formerly  placed  in  the  genera  Pinanga^ 
Ptychotperma^  and  Drymophkeiis.  All  these 
are  spineless,  and  either  with  thick  ringed 
I  trunks  from  ten  to  forty  feet   high,  or 
!  dwarf  reed-like  stems.     They  have  large 
pinnate  leaves,  with  leaflets  divided  or 
irregularly  torn  at  the  apex ;  the  lower 
ones  standing  out  almost  horizontally,  and 
their  stalks   forming  a  long  cylindrical 
sheath  round  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
below  which  the  flower-spikes  make  their 
appearance.    These  are  at  first  enclosed  in 
spathes  varying  from  one  to  four  in  num- 
ber, and  have  numerous  tail-like  branches, 
along  which   the  flowers    are   arranged 
either  In  straight  lines  or  in  spirals,  the 
lower  portions  having  them  In  threes,  one 
female  between  two  males,  and  the  upper 
In  pairs  of  males  only.    The  one-seeded 
fruit  has  a  granular  flbrous  rind,  the  seed 
being  In  most  species  marked  like  a  nut- 
meg. [A.  S.] 

SEA-GIRDLES.    Laminaria  digitata, 

SEAGREEN    The  same  as  Glaucescent. 


SEA-HANGBRa    Laminariabulbota, 
SEAKALB.    Crambe  maritimii. 
SEA-LACES.    Chorda  ftlum. 
SEAL  WORT.    Polyg<matuin  c^gteindle, 
SEA-OTTER'S  CABBAGE.    The  En'gUsb 
name  of  Nereocystu  Lwtkeana. 

SEA-THONGS.  The  common  name  of 
Himanthalia  lorea. 

SEA-TRUMPET.   EckUmiabuccinalis. 

SEAVES.    Junau. 

SEA- WAND.   Laminaria  digitata. 

SEAWARE.    A  synonym  of  Seaweed. 

SEAWEEDS.  Llndley'8  name  for  the 
FueacecB.    See  ALG.& 

SEA  WRACK.  A  name  given  to  sesr 
weeds  thrown  up  by  the  tide  and  carried 
into  the  neighbouring  country  for  manure. 
Also  Zostera  marina^  which,  during  the 
height  of  the  distress  in  Lancashire,  in 
1863,  was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  cot- 
ton, though  no  practical  result  followed 
the  suggestion. 

SEAWRACES.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
ZotteraceoB. 

SEBiEA.  A  genus  of  herbs  belonging  to 
the  GentianacecB,  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  flowers  are  in  corymbs,  and  have  a 
four  to  flve-parted  calyx,  whose  segments 
have  on  their  outer  surface  a  prominent 
ridge ;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  withering 
on  the  plant;  four  to  five  stamens,  pro- 
jecting from  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the 
anthers  glandular  at  the  top,  and  ulti- 
mately bent  downwards;  a  thread-like 
style,  with  two  globular  stigmas;  and  a 
capsular  fruit.  Some  of  the  species  are 
known  in  this  country  as  elegant  green- 
house or  bedding-out  pUuits.     [M  T  M.] 

6EBASTIANIA.  A  genus  of  Euphorbia^ 
cece,  numbering  eight  species,  milky-juiced 
trees  or  shrubs  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  having 
smooth  alternate  ovate  or  elliptical  leaves, 
and  minute  green  flowers  disi>o8ed  in  slen- 
der axillary  or  terminal  bracteate  spikes, 
the  sterile  and  fertile  usually  on  different 
plants.  The  genus  is  united  with  Stillingia 
by  modern  authors.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SEBE.    (Pr)    Allium  Cepa. 

SEBESTAItS,  orSEBESTENS.  The  name 
under  which  the  dried  fruits  of  Cordia 
Myxa  and  C  lati/olia  have  long  been  used 
as  a  medicine  in  India. 

SEBESTENA.  A  name  applied  by 
Gaertner  to  a  group  of  plants  now  referred 
to  Cordia. 

SfiBESTIER.    (Fr.)    Cordia. 

SECALE.  A  genus  of  grasses  related 
to  Triticum,  distinguished  by  Its  spiked 
inflorescence,  whlcii  bears  two-flowered 
splkelets,  having  a  long-stalked  rudiment 
of  a  third  floret;  glumes  subulate.  To 
the  genus  belongs  the  Rye,  8.  cereale,  a 
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corn-plant  commonly  cnltlvrnted  for  its 
nutritions  ffnin.  the  flour  of  wtalcb  forms 
an  inferior  kind  of  bread.  According  to 
Karl  Kocb.  it  is  fonnd  undoubtedly  wild 
on  the  rooanuins  of  the  Crimea,  especially 
around  the  villacre  of  Dsbimil,  on  erranite, 
at  the  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  0,000  feet. 
In  such  places  its  ears  are  not  more  than 
one  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long.  Its 
native  country  explains  the  reason  why 
It  is  so  much  hardier  than  any  variety  of 
wheat.  As  a  corn-crop  in  this  country  it 
is  probably  the  most  limited  in  Ito  Rrowth 
of  any  grain,  and  this  Is  gradually  de- 
creasing by  the  substitution  of  wheat. 

The  name  of  8.  c<ymutum  Is  sometimes 
given  to  Ergot  of  Rye,  which  is  a  black 
hom-lUce  spur,  into  which  the  seeds  or 
grains  of  rye  and  other  grasses  are 
changed  as  the  result  of  disease.  In  rye 
some  of  these  spurs  are  as  much  as  an 
inch  in  length,  whilst  in  Lolium  or  Ray- 
grass  they  seldom  attain  to  half  the  lengrth 
or  size  of  the  former,  and  in  smaller 
grasses  the  ergot  Is  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  seed.  The  Ergot  of  Rye  has 
lung  been  known  as  prevailing  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  countries  wbere  rye  is 
grown  for  bread,  and  some  dreadful  mala- 
dies are  reported  to  have  arisen  when  the 
ergot  has  been  ground  with  the  flour. 
Among  other  effects  incidental  to  its  long 
use  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  gan- 
grene. Ergot  is  frequently  employed  by  the 
medical  practitioner  in  cases  of  difflcult 
parturition.  Its  more  Immediate  effect 
upon  gravid  animals  appears  to  be  the  pro 
curing  of  abortion  ;  and  as  one  of  the  com- 
moner grasses,  in  which  it  occurs  probably 
to  a  greater  extent  than  In  any  other  of  our 
native  species,  is  the  Loliwn  perenne, 
which  is  always  found  to  be  largely  mixed 
with  all  good  pastures,  it  often  becomes  a 
matter  of  Importance  to  look  well  to  a 
meadow  In  autumn  before  turning  in 
cows,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  abortion  is  somewhat  frequent 
from  a  want  of  care  In  this  respect. 

Some  years  since  the  late  Earl  Ducle 
suffered  considerably  from  the  '  dropping 
of  calves'  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  most 
valuable  stock.  At  this  time  a  quantity  of 
ergotised  Lolium  was  gathered  In  the  field 
wbere  these  occurrences  took  place.  This 
was  sent  for  our  examination,  and  from 
this,  and  the  report  given  us  of  the  general 
state  of  the  meadow,  we  have  little  doubt 
but  that  this  diseased  grass  was  the  cause 
of  the  calamity. 

The  quantity  of  ergot  in  almost  any 
native  species  of  grass  in  some  low  damp 
meadows  is  quite  astonishing;  however. 
It  Is  lessened  by  draining.  Uplands  are 
not  without  a  quantity  of  crgotised  grass 
If  they  have  sufficient  altitude  to  attract 
atmospheric  vapours.  Where  and  when 
It  prevails,  there  is  much  evidence  to 
show  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  depasture ; 
but.  If  needs  must,  then  the  skimming 
over  the  bents  with  the  scythe  before 
the  admissinn  of  rattle,  is  a  plan  that 
might  obviously  be  had  recourse  to  with 
advantage.  [J.  B.] 


8ECAM0NE.  A  genns  of  Aselepiadaeta 
containing  nearly  thirty  species  of  climb- 
ing or  decumbent  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
Africa,  India,  and  Australia.  Tbey  have 
opposite  leaves  and  minute  flowers  in  di- 
chotomous  cymes-  arising  from  between 
the  petioles.  The  small  calyx  is  fire-cleft, 
as  Is  also  the  rotate  corolbi ;  the  staminal 
crown  consists  of  five  laterally  compressed 
leaflets;  there  are  twenty  erect  jiollen- 
masses ;  the  short  stigma  Is  contracted  at 
the  apex  or  slightly  bilobed ;  and  the  fbl- 
llcles  are  smooth,  with  numerous  comose 
seeds.  Some  of  the  speclesteontain  an  acrid 
principle,  which  makes  them  useful  as 
medicines.  Smyrna  Scammony  is  obtained 
from  an  Egyptian  species.  [W.  C] 

8ECHIUH  edule  Is  the  Otaoctao  of  tbe 
West  Indies,  a  cncnrbitaceous  plant,  a 
native  of  and  commonly  cultivated  in  all 
the  West  Indian  Islands  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruit,  which  Is  reckoned  extremely  whole- 
some, and  commonly  used  there  as  an 
article  of  food  by  all  classes.  Tbe  greneric 
name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  siernl- 
f  ying  *  to  fatten  In  a  sUll,'  the  fruit,  besides 
its  utility  as  food  for  man,  having  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  fattening  food 
for  hogs  and  other  animals.  It  Is  a  climb- 
ing plant  furnished  with  three  to  fl  ve-cleft 
tendrils,  and  has  smooth  stems  rising 
from  a  very  large  fleshy  root,  which  some- 
times weighs  as  much  as  twenty  pounds, 
and  resembles  a  yam  both  in  appearance 
and  in  Its  eatable  qualities  when  cooked. 
It  has  cordate  flve-angled  scabrous  leaves, 
and  yellow  separate  male  and  female  flowers 
on  the  same  plant.  These  latter  have  a  rotate 
corolla,  with  ten  nectar-bearing  glands  in 
the  tube;  united  stamens,  with  distinct 
zigzag  anthers;  and  a  one-celled  ovary 
containing  a  single  pendulous  ovule.  Tbe 
fruit  is  about  four  inches  In  length,  ob- 
long, between  fleshy  and  succulent,  some- 
times furnished  with  small  innocuous 
prickles,  and  either  green  or  cream-colour- 
ed. The  plant  has  been  Introduced  into 
Madeira  and  other  Atlantic  Islands,  and 
from  this  source  its  fruits  are  sometimes 
sent  to  this  country  in  a  fresh  state,  and 
sold  in  Coven  t  Garden  Market  under  the 
name  of  Chayotes.  [A.  S.] 

8EC0TIUM.  A  fine  genns  of  gastero-  ' 
mycetous  Ftmgi  belonging  to  the  natural  i 
order Podaxinei.  The  hymenium  is  sinuous  | 
like  that  of  a  young  puffball,  and  forms  a 
mass  round  the  top  of  the  stem  as  in  Bole- 
tus, or  extends  above  it.  The  outer  coat 
of  the  pileus,  though  Intimately  connected 
with  the  underlying  substance  which  some- 
times entirely  encloses  the  hymenium, 
occasionally  breaks  away  so  as  to  leave  a 
sort  of  valve  enclosing  the  base  of  the 
stem.  The  spores  are  either  dark  or  light- 
coloured.  A  small  species  occurs  in  the 
south  of  France,  but  the  flner  forms  are 
found  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &e.  A 
large  Swan  River  species,  of  which  only 
imperfect  specimens  have  at  present  been 
received.  Is  said  to  be  a  most  delicious 
fungus.  CM.  J.  R] 
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SECRETION.  Any  organic  but  unor- 
gHiiised  substance  produced  in  the  interior 
of  plants. 

SEGTILK  Cut  into  small  rieccs,  as  the 
pollen-masses  of  some  orchids. 

SECTUS.    Divided  down  to  the  base. 
SEOUND.     Having  all   the  flowers   or 
leaves  or  other  organs  turned  towards  the 
same  side. 

BECUNDINB.  The- second  integument 
of  an  ovuJe,  within  the  primine  and  lyhag 
over  the  nucleus. 

SECURIDACA.  A  genns  of  trailing 
shrubs  of  the  milkwort  family,  numbering 
about  thirty  species,  which  are  mostly 
natives  of  tropical  America.  They  have 
alternate  ovate  or  elliptical  leaves ;  and 
axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or  panicles 
of  white  violet  or  rose-coloured  flowers, 
in  form  and  structure  resembling  those  of  | 
some  species  of  Poll/gala^  except  that  the  < 
ovary  is  one  instead  of  two-celled.  The 
fruits,  which  are  remarkable  in  the  family, ' 
are  very  much  like  one  of  the  two-winged  \ 
carpels  which  make  up  the  fruit  of  a  maple  j 
(Acer),  The  Buaze  fibre  plant,  8.  pallida, 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  Travels, ; 
belongs  here,  and  has  been  described  and  : 
figured  in  the  botany  of  Peters'  Travels  in  I 
Itozambique,  by  Dr.  Klotzsch,  under  the  < 
name  of  Lophostylis  paUida.  It  is  a  bush  ! 
of  four  to  eighteen  feet  high,  the  twigs 
furnished  with  smooth  pale-green  oblong 
leaves,  and  the  small  dingy-purple  flowers 
disposed  in  axillary  racemes.  It  grows  in 
rocky  places  at  the  foot  of  hills  near  the 
Zambesi  and  Shire  Rivers,  as  well  as  in 
Mozambique.  The  twigs  are  cut  by  the 
natives  in  January  and  February  for  the 
sake  of  the  fibre,  of  which  they  make  cord, 
fishing-nets,  &c.  The  fibre  resembles  flax, 
and  some  of  it  brought  home  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone, and  tested  by  Messrs.  Marshall  of 
Leeds,  was  pronounced  equal  to  flax  worth 
001.  or  60?.  per  ton.  Cross-sections  of  the 
stem  of  this  and  other  species  are  singular 
from  the  absence  of  medullary  rays  and 
the  presence  of  layers  of  bark  between  the 
layers  of  wood.  Such  a  specimen  may  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Kew  Gardens, 
sent  by  Dr  Welwitsch  from  Western 
Africa.  Many  of  the  South  American  spe- 
cies ramble  to  a  great  height  over  other 
trees,  and  are  beautiful  objects  when  in 
flower.  The  generic  name  alludes  to  the 
hatchet-like  wing  of  the  fruit.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SfiCURIDACA  DE8  JARDINIERS.  (Fr.) 
CoroniUa  Emeriu. 

SEDGE.  Carex;  also  Cladium.  — , 
SWEET    Acorus  Calamus. 

SEDGES.  Lindley's  name  for  the  Cfype- 
racecB. 

SEDGWICKIA.  A  genus  proposed  by 
Griffith  for  an  Assamese  tree  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  Liquidambar  AlHngia  of 
Blume. 

SEDUM.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  or 
somewhat  shrubby  plants,  branched  mostly 


from  the  root,  and  bearing  at  the  same 
time  elongated  stems,  which  terminate  in 
cymes  of  yellow  white  or  purple  flowers, 
and  other  shorter  flowerless  stems  crowded 
with  fleshy  leaves,  which  are  either  flat  or 
more  frequently  about  equal  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  They  belong  to  the  order 
Crassulacete,  the  characters  being:— Star 
mens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals ;  petals 
not  united;  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
ovaries  not  laclniated. 

Tbe  structure  of  Sedums  being  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  vegetate  for  a  long  time 
without  absorbing  moisture  from  the  earth, 
they  flourish  in  most  arid  soils,  and  are  to 
be  found  clothing  the  surface  of  rocks,  or 
the  sides  of  walls  and  quarries.  Of  the 
British  species  belongingto  the  group,  with 
leaves  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  the  most 
frequent  are  8.  acre,  the  Stonecrop,  com- 
mon in  such  localities  as  those  described,  as 
well  as  on  dry  sandhills  near  the  seashore — 
a  low  plant  with  tangled  stems,  short  fleshy 
leaves  (which  are  produced  into  a  kind  of 
spur  at  the  base),  and  golden-yellow  flowers: 
and  8.  anglicum,  similar  to  the  Inst  In  habit, 
with  white  flowers  speckled  with  crimson. 
8.  Telephium,  Orpine  or  Livelong,  the 
Herbe  aux  Charpentiers  of  the  French, 
is  a  more  robust  plant,  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  •high,  with  large  flat  leaves  and 
dense  corymbs  of  dull  purple  flowers,  re- 
semhllng  In  habit  Rhodiola  rosea.  Several 
foreign  species  are  cultivated,  principally 
for  covering  old  walls  or  ornamenting 
rockeries.    French :  Jonbarbe.    [0.  A.  J.] 

SEDUM  A  ODEUR  DE  ROSE.  (Fr.) 
Bhodiola  rosea.  —  PAUX-OIGNON.  8ednm 
Cepasa.  —  PYRAMIDAL  DES  JARDI- 
NIERS. 8axifraga  Cotyledon.  —REPRISE. 
Sedum  Telephium. 

6EEBRIGHT.    Saivia  Sclarea. 

SEED-BOX.  Ludioigia  aUemifoUa  and 
L.  hxrtella. 

SEEDRA.  An  Arabian  name  for  Zizy- 
phus  Lotus. 

SEEKAKAL  An  Indian  name  for  a  kind 
of  soapnut  obtained  from  Mimosa  abster- 
gens  (Acacia  concinna),  a  decoction  of  the 
pods  of  which  is  used  as  a  hair-wash  in 
India. 

SEEMANNIA.  A  gesneraceous  genus 
named  by  Regel  in  honour  of  Dr.  Berthold 
Seemann,  discovered  in  the  Andes  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  but  only 
of  late  years  Introduced  to  Europe  by  the 
Polish  traveller  Warscewicz.  It  has  quite 
the  habit  of  Oesnera,  attains  a  height  of 
three  to  four  feet,  and  is  chiefly  valued  by 
gardeners  on  account  of  its  bright  scarlet 
blossoms,  which  throughout  the  winter 
enliven  our  hothouses,  and  appear  in  num- 
bers in  the  axils  of  the  lanceolate  leaves 
or  in  terminal  racemes.  The  only  known 
species  is  8.  sylvatica  (8.  temi/olia  or  Oes- 
nera 8jflva:tiea).  The  flve-cleft  calyx  has  li- 
near lance-shaped  segments,  the  corolla 
is  tubular,  the  glandular  disk  surround- 
ing the  ovary  Is  flve-lobed,  the  stigma  two- 
lobed,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule.        [B.  S.] 
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SEET.  A  name  In  Bunnah  for  the  wood 
of  several  species  of  Acacia. 

SEG.    An  East  Anglian  name  for  rushes 
reeds  and  sedges.  — ,  SEA.  Carex  arenaria. 
8EGG.    The  Flag,  Iris  Pseudacorus. 
SEGGRUM.    Seneeio  Jacobaa. 
6EGRA-SEED.    Feuillea  cordifoHa. 

SEGUIERIA.  A  genus  of  Petiveriaeete, 
comprising  a  few  species  of  South  Ameri- 
can shrubs  with  alternate  entire  ovate  or 
elliptical  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
white  or  greenish-yellow  flowers.  The 
whole  of  the  plant  smells  more  or  less  of 
garlic ;  the  stipules  often  become  hardened, 
and  hooked  like  prickles.  The  flowers  have 
a  flve-parted  coloured  calyx,  no  petals, 
numerous  stamens,  and  a  one-celled  ovary 
with  one  ovule.  The  fruit  resembles  one 
of  the  two  portions  which  make  up  the 
fruit  of  a  maple.  The  nearly  allied  genus 
Qallesia  has  a  like  fruit,  but  the  calyx  Is 
four  Instead  of  flve-parted,  'The  root, 
wood,  and  all  the  herbaceous  parts  of  iS. 
aMiacea  have  a  powerful  odour  of  garlic 
or  assafoetida ;  baths  Impregnated  witli 
them  are  In  repute  In  Brazil  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  hasmorrhoidal 
affections.  The  wood  abounds  In  potash, 
and  the  ashes  are  employed  In  clarifying 
sugar,  and  In  soapmaking  in  Brazil.'— Z,md- 
Uy'a  Vegetable  Kingdom,  [A.  A.  B.J 

SEHTJ.    (Pr.)   Sambticus, 
8EIGLB.    (Fr.)    Secale.     —  bAtARDE. 
Bromus  secalinua. 

SELAGlNACEiS.  A  small  order  of  mo- 
nopetalous  dicotyledons,  agreeing  with 
Verhenacece  in  their  Irregular  flowers,  two 
or  four  stamens,  and  free  two-celled  ovary 
not  lobed,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell ;  but 
dtflferlng  from  that  order,  as  well  as  from 
the  closely  allied  Myoparaceae,  In  the  an- 
thers ])elng  always  one-celled  only.  Thoy 
are  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  blue  white  or  rarely  yellow 
flowers  In  terminal  heads  or  spikes.  There 
areabout  a  dozen  genera,  of  which  Globiir 
laria  is  European,  Gyninandra  from  tem- 
perate or  Northern  Asia  or  North-western 
America,  and  all  the  others.  Including 
Selago  itself,  from  Southern  Africa. 

SfiLAGINB.    (Pr.)    SeUx^o. 

SELA6INELLA.  A  genus  of  clubraosses 
distinguished  from  Lycopodium  by  the  flat 
two-ranked  stem,  and  double  two  to  three- 
valved  fruit,  one  of  which  contains  the 
large  pallid  spores,  the  other  the  free 
spore-like  orange  or  scarlet  antheridia, 
which  at  length  produce  the  spiral  sper- 
matozoids.  Both  sometimes  ocnur  together 
In  the  axil  of  the  same  leaf,  but  they  are 
sometimes  separate.  The  species  vary 
greatly  in  stature  and  habit,  some  being 
small  and  like  the  larger  Jungermanninr 
cecB,  while  others  attain  a  considerable 
height.  The  leaves,  which  sometimes 
assume  a  bluish  tint,  are  generally  of 
different  sizes,  as  in  Bypopterygium  or 
''yathophorum  amongst  mosses.    Germi- 


nation takes  place  by  cellular  dirislon  of 
a  portion  of  the  spores,  and  the  young 
plant  when  produced  from  the  ardie- 
gouium  has    two    opposite   leaves    like 
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cotyledons,  looking  very  much  like  the 
embryo  of  some  exogens.  The  species  arc 
numerous,  and  are  Inhabitants  of  warm 
regions.  They  are  frequently  extremely 
elegant,  and  are  In  consequence  favourite 
objects  of  cultivation.  S.  convoltUa  has 
the  fronds  curiously  curled  In  and  con- 
tracted when  dry,  so  as  to  form  a  ball  like 
the  rose  of  Jericho,  which  expands  when 
moistened.  S.  mtitabilis  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  changing  Its  colour  every 
day :  in  the  morning  it  Is  of  a  bright  green, 
but  as  the  day  advances  it  gradually  be- 
comes pale,  and  at  night  resumes  itsdeeper 
tint.  Dr.  Hooker  has  observed  that  this 
arises  from  a  daily  contraction  of  the  green 
contents  of  the  cells  under  the  Influence 
of  light.  Several  of  the  smaller  species 
have  a  creeping  habit,  but  many  of  them 
are  erect  variously  branched  and  forked, 
while  others  are  partially  supported  by 
bushes.  Several  send  down  long  straight 
roots  into  the  soli,  which  serve  both  as  or- 
gans of  nutrition  and  as  props.  S.  Sprucei 
Is  a  good  representative  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SELAGO.  A  genus  of  Selaginacece,  con- 
taining upwards  of  seventy  species  of 
herbs  or  undershrubs  from  the  Cape  of  , 
Good  Hope.  They  have  small  entire  and 
alternate  leaves,  and  sessile  spiked  flowers 
with  large  bracts ;  the  calyx  Is  ovate  or 
campanulate,  and  more  or  less  deeply 
three  to  flve-lobed ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
Is  short,  and  the  limb  four  to  flve-lobed, 
sometimes  somewhat  two-lipped;  there 
are  four  stamens.  The  single  style  has  an 
acute  stigma ;  and  the  ovary  breaks  up 
Into  two  one-seeded  achenes.        [W.  0.J 

SELENIA.  A  genus  of  Crucifera,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  tribe  Cremolobidce  In 
the  Inverted  seeds,  but  differing  In  the 
pouch  having  a  broad  and  not  a  narrow 
septum.    It  consists  of  an  annual  herb 
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from  Arkansas  and  Texas,  with  the  habit 
of  BrcLssica;  the  stems  three-edffed;  the 
leaves  ptnnatifld ;  the  flowers  golden-yel- 
low, at  first  corymbose,  but  at  lengrth 
elong-atlner  Into  a  leafy  raceme.  The  pouch 
resembles  that  of  Lunarian  but  has  Inflated 
valves,  [J.  T.  SO 

SBIiBNTDIUM.    Mierolepia. 

SEIjBNIPEDIXJM.  According  to  the 
youngrer  Reichenbach,  the  author  of  this 
genus,  it  aerrees  In  all  its  characters  with 
Cypripedium,  except  that  the  ovary  is 
tbree-celled  and  three-furrowed  or  three- 
lobed.  He  refers  to  it  ten  species,  all  of 
vrVticli  Ixad  previously  belonged  to  Cypripe- 
dium.  [A.  S.] 

SELFHEAL.  PnmeUa  vtUgaria;  also 
Sanicula  vulgaris. 

SBIilNUM.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  Umbellifera,  distinguished  from  its 
allies  by  the  following  characters :— The 
petals  are  obovate  and  notched  at  the  end ; 
tbe  irult  is  compressed,  each  half  having 
Ave  wing-like  ribs,  the  two  lateral  of 
which  are  the  most  prominent;  each  furrow 
has  a  single  oil-vessel,  and  there  are  two 
at  the  line  of  junction.  The  species  are 
smooth  perennial  herbs,  with  leaves  much 
snbdlvlded;  and  the  flowers  are  white. 
They  are  found  In  Europe,  Nepal,  and 
North-western  America.  The  name  is 
from  the  Greek  selinon  *  parsley,'  in  allu- 
sion to  Its  general  aspect.  [G.  D.3 

SELK.    A  name  In  Egypt  for  Beta  vuJr 
garis. 
SEIjJjJEFOKilL    Saddle-sbaped. 

SELLI6UEA.  Agennsof  polypodiaceous 
ferns  of  the  tribe  OymnogrammecB,  in 
which  It  Is  known  by  Its  pinnate  veins, 
with  reticulated  venules  having  free  in- 
cluded veinlets.    The  fronds  are  simple. 
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rarely  pinnatlfld  or  palmately-Iobed,  and 
the  sort  are  oblong  or  linear-oblique,  lying 
between  and  parallel  with  the  primary 
veins.   A  few  species,  all  of  them  Eastern, 


are  known.  One  of  the  larger  ones  Is  re- 
presented in  Plate  14  d,  and  a  figure  of  8. 
Feei  Is  subjoined.  (T.  M.] 

SBLLOA.  A  perennial  herb  of  the  Com- 
posiUe,  peculiar  to  Mexico.  It  has  a  short 
rootstock,  furnished  with  a  few  opposite 
elliptical  three-nerved  leaves  resembling 
those  of  a  plantain  (whence  it  is  called  8. 
plantaginea) ;  and  the  peduncle  or  flower- 
stem,  which  is  nearly  a  foot  high  and 
furnished  with  two  or  three  bracts,  termi- 
nates in  from  one  to  three  rather  large 
rayed  flower-heads,  the  ray  florets  strap- 
shaped,  pistll-beartng,  and  three- toothed 
at  the  apex ;  those  of  the  disk  tubular  and 
perfect,  and  all  seated  on  a  cone-shaped 
chaffy  receptacle  enclosed  by  an  involucre 
of  three  series  of  scales,  those  of  the  outer 
row  being  broader  than  the  others.  The 
flve-angled  smooth  achenes  are  crowned 
by  two  or  three  hispid  awns,  but  are  not 
winged  as  In  the  nearly  related  VerbMina. 
It  is  named  after  C.  Sello,  a  German  bota- 
nical traveller  In  Brazil  [A.  A.  B.] 

SEM.    Phaseolus  trilolnu. 

SEMECARPUS.  A  genus  of  Indian  trees 
of  the  Anacardiacece,  nearly  allied  to  Ana- 
cardium.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal 
panicles,  and  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  adjacent  genera  by  the  presence  of  five 
separate  equal  stamens,  and  a  one-celled 
sessile  ovary  with  a  single  ovule  suspended 
from  Its  upper  part.  8.  Anacardium  Is  the 
Marking-nut  tree  of  India.  The  thick 
fleshy  receptacle  bearing  the  fruit  Is  of  a 
yellow  colour  when  ripe,  and  is  roasted 
and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  unripe 
fruit  Is  employed  for  making  a  kind  of  ink, 
and  when  pounded  serves  in  the  formation 
of  a  kind  of  birdlime.  The  hard  shell  of 
the  fruit  Is  permeated  by  a  corrosive  juice, 
which  Is  employed  externally  In  sprains 
and  rheumatic  affections,  in  scrofulous 
eruptions,  and  for  destroying  warts.  Prom 
its  acrid  nature  great  care  Is  required  In 
Its  employment,  as  It  Is  likely  to  cause 
a  great  deal  of  Inflammatory  swelling. 
This  juice,  when  mixed  with  quicklime,  is 
employed  to  mark  cotton  or  linen  with  an 
indelible  mark.  When  dry  It  forms  a 
black  vamlsh  much  used  In  India,  and 
amongst  other  purposes  It  Is  employed, 
mixed  with  pitch  and  tar.  In  the  caulking 
of  ships.  The  seeds,  called  Malacca-beans 
or  Marsh-nuts,  are  eaten,  and  are  said  to 
stimulate  the  mental  powers,  and  especially 
the  memory.  From  them  an  oil  Is  pro- 
cured which  is  used  In  painting.  The 
generic  name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  8imeUm  *  a  mark,'  and  karpos  *  fruit,'In 
allusion  to  the  dyeing  property  of  the  juice 
of  the  fruit.  [jf.  t.  M.] 

BEMEIANDRA.  A  genus  of  OnoflTacoB, 
distinguished  by  the  following  charac- 
ters:— Calyx  subglobose  at  the  base,  Its  bor- 
der four-cleft,  the  posterior  piece  shortest ; 
petals  four,  very  narrow,  and  shorter  than 
the  limb  of  the  calyx ;  stamens  two,  ad- 
herent below,  free  above,  one  ending  in  a 
petal-like  expansion,  the  other  with  two 
perfect  cells.   The  only  species  is  a  Mexl- 
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can  shrnb.  the  leaves  of  which  Yary  in 
form  and  position,  being  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, ovate  or  oblong,  and  hairy  on  both 
sides,  with  red  flowers  in  terminal  clusters. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greeic,  and  indicates 
the  presence  of  one  perfect  stamen.  [G.  D.] 
8EMBLB.  A  genns  of  Ltiiaeea  of  the 
tribe  AtparaginecB  found  in  the  Canaries, 
closely  allied  to  Riueua,  of  which  it  has 
very  much  the  habit,  but  differing  in 
having  perfect  flowers  Intermixed  with 
male  ones,  and  In  the  perianth-segments 
being  united  Into  a  short  turbinate  tube. 
S.  androgynOt  formerly  Rusau  androgy- 
niu,  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with  scale-like 
leaves  and  dadodia  (branches  taking  the 
form  of  leaves),  from  the  side  of  which 
the  flowers  are  produced.  [J.  T.  S.]     I 

8EMELLE  DU  PAPB.  (7r.)  Opuntial 
vulgaria. 

SEMEN.  The  seed  of  flowering  plants. 
—  CINA.  or  8EMENCINE.  Adruganalo> 
gous  to  Semen  Contra,  and  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Artemisia.  —  CONTRA. , 
The  name  of  Artemisia  Siebieri  and  some  , 
allied  species,  the  leaves  and  flower-heads 
of  which  form  a  celebrated  vermifuge.  —  i 
CORNICULATUM.  The  receptacle  of  cer- 
tain Fungals.  —  SERIPHU.  A  drug  ob- 
tained irom  Artemisia  coBruleseens. 

SEMI.  In  compositions  half,  or  one' 
side  only.  TUus—semi-amplectens  or  semi-  j 
amplexicauly  half-clasping  a  stem ;  semir 
eordaUt  heart-shaped  on  one  side  only: 
semi-hastaiet  hastate  on  one  side  only; 
semi-lunalet  crescent-shaped ;  semi-ovatet 
ovate  on  one  side  only ;  semi-poUicariat 
half  an  inch  long;  semi^enifarmt  renl- 
fona  on  one  side  only ;  semi-sagittaiet 
arrow-headed  on  one  side  only ;  semir 
terest  half-terete— and  so  on. 

SEMI-ANATROPOU&  The  same  as  He- 
mianatropus. 

SEMI-PL0SCTTL08E.  Having  the  corolla 
split  and  turned  to  one  side,  as  in  the  ligule 
of  composites. 

8EMINATI0.  The  act  of  dispersing 
seeds  naturally. 

SEMINT7LUM.    A  spore. 

8EMIRAMI8IA.  A  genus  of  South 
American  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Vacd- 
niacetB.  They  have  stiff  five  to  seven- 
nerved  leaves,  and  extra-axillary  flower- 
stalks  thickened  at  the  base,  and  bearing 
very  large  solitary  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
top-shaped,  marked  with  Ave  ridges,  its 
free  border  five-toothed;  and  the  limb  of 
the  corolla  folded  In  the  bud,    [M.  T.  M.] 

inS^^V^^^^TE.  Half-partitioned ;  hav- 
l«?  a ji'swplment  which  does  not  project 
cVinM***®*  ^^''^  J^  ^^"<^*»  ^^  belongs  suffi- 
ciently to  cut  It  off  Into  two  ^parate 

8EM-KE-G0ND.  An  Indian  name  for 
■he  gum  of  Bauhinia  emarginata. 

T2M0LINA.    A  granular  preparation  of 


8EMPERVIRBNS.     Evergreen 
ing  greenneM  during  winter  as  weU 
summer. 

SEMPERVIVUM.    A  genus  of  sfamibliy 
or  herbaceous  plants   belonging  to    dw 
CrasstUaeea,  and  allied   to  iSntttm,   trom. 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  bavizi^ 
about  twelve  petals,  and  the  erlands  aX  ihe  \\ 
base  of  the  ovaries  laciniated  if  present.  11 
8.  tectorum,  the  Common  Honseleelc,  la  a  1 
well-known  plant  with  thick  Heshy  leaves  .« 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  double   rose,  I 
from  among  which  rise  succulent  stallcs  : 
bearing  cymes  of  purple  flowers,  which  on 


close  examination  prove  no  less  bezLVtifoI  , 
than  singular.  It  is  commonly  to  be  znec 
with  on  the  tops  of  outhouses  and  cot- 
tages, but  is  not  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  Britain.  Of  the  foreign  species,  tbose 
with  shrubby  stems  have  yellow  rarefy 
white  flowers,  and  are  all  natives  of  the 
Canaries.  See  Momvu.  One  species,  iSL 
ctBspitosiim,  has  been  known  tO"  remain 
alive  In  an  herbarium  for  eighteen  montbs, 
and  to  grow  when  subsequently  planted. 
Other  species  which  are  herbaceous  ap- 
proach S.  tectorum  or  some  of  the  stone-  i 
crops  In  habit.  French:  Joubarbe ;  German  : 
HauMOurz.  [C  A.  J  J 

SBN^.  (Fr.)  Senna.  —  bXtaRDEL 
CoroniUa  Enu/rns.  —  FAUX.  Colutea  air- 
borescens.  —  DBS  PROVENCAUX.  Glotm- 
laria  Alypum. 

SENBBIERA.  Insignificant  weeds  with 
prostrate  diffuse  stems,  and  finely-divided 
leaves,  belonging  to  the  order  CfrucifercR, 
distinguished  by  their  two-celled  two-  ' 
seeded  seed-vessels,  which  are  broader 
than  long,  and  either  wrinkled  or  crested 
with  sharp  points.  8.  didyma,  the  Lesser  I 
Wartcress,  is  most  abundant  in  the  west 
of  England,  where  it  frequently  covers 
waste  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  weed,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  acrid  smell  alone,  resembling  that  of 
peppercress;  its  flavour  is  most  nauseous. 

The  Swine's  Cress,  8.  Coronopus,  resem- 
bles it  in  habit,  but  Is  destitute  of  the  pun- 
gent smell :  It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
used  as  a  salad.  Both  species  have  minute 
white  flowers,  and  the  latter  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  seed-vessels,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  being  carved.       [0.  A.  J.] 

SENECILLI&  Of  this  genns  of  Com- 
posittB  there  are  three  species— irlattco, 
carpatica,  and  Jacqtiejnontiana,  natives 
respectively  of  Central  Russia,  the  Garpa- 
th  Ian  mountains,  and  Kashmir.  Excepting 
in  the  pappus,  which  consists  of  one  row  of 
rough  hairs  much  shorter  than  the  ribbed 
achenes,  these  plants  have  altogether  the 
characters  of  lAgvlaria,  and  might  be 
passed  over  as  belonging  to  that  genus.  / 
They  are  perennial  herbs,  with  stalked 
root-leaves  of  the  consistence  of  those  of 
the  cabbage,  sessile  stem-leaves,  and  nod- 
ding yellow-rayed  flower-heads  disposed 
in  terminal  panicles.  The  plant  usually 
cultivated  as  8.  glauea  is  Ligrdaria  macro- 
phyllaf  which  erreatly  resembles  theformer,  i 
but  has  a  different  pappus.        [A.  A.  BJ 
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8ENEGIO.  This  genus  of  Compoaitaa, 
jrepreseuted  in  Britain  by  the  well-known 
Oroundse!  and  Ragweed,  is  perhaps  the 
TTiost  extensive  In  point  of  species  In  the 
^egretable  kingdom.  Nearly  900  dtlEerent 
Icinds  are  known  to  botanists;  they  are 
spread  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  are 
found  in  greatest  profusion  in  temperate 
z-egrinns.  They  are  either  annuals,  peren- 
nials, shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  entire 
X>innatifld  or  yariously  toothed  or  lobed 
leaves  placed  alternately  on  the  stem ;  and 
solitary  panicled  or  corymbose  flower- 
lieads,  the  florets  of  which  are  either  all 
fcvbular,  or  more  commonly  the  central 
t;iibular  and  the  marginal  strap-shaped. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  yellow— purple, 
dingy  white,  or  blue  being  comparatively 
x-are.  The  essential  character  of  the  genus 
Is  to  have  an  involucre  consisting  of  a 
eingle  series  of  scales  of  equal  length, 
-vetaich  are  often  surrounded  at  the  base  by 
&  number  of  narrow  bracts  to  which  the 
name  caTycule  is  given. 

There  are  596  species  described  In  De- 
can  dolle's  Prodromus.  Of  these.  South 
Alrlca  claims  200 ;  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  Western  Asia,  115 ;  South  America,  103, 
19'orth  America  and  Mexico,  55  ;  the  East 
Indies,  43;  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Isles, 
35 ,  Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  28 ;  Canary 
Isles,  10 ;  and  China  and  Japan,  5.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  Prodromua  more  than 
3O0  species  have  been  made  known  from 
different  countries,  but  the  proportion  to 
each  is  nearly  the  same. 

The  Groundsel,  8.  vuXgarU,  the  Ragwort 
or  Ragweed,  8.  Jaeobcaoy  and  our  other 
native  sorts  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  European  species,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
well-known  8.  Cineraria,  better  known  in 
erardens  as  Cineraria  maritima^  exten- 
sively used  for  planting  in  flower-beds 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  scarlet  and 
other  colours,  its  beautiful  foliage  being 
clothed  with  short  white  down.  It  is  a 
half-hardy  perennial,  propagated  by  cut- 
tings layers  or  seeds,  and  is  found  wild 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  South 
Africa  is  the  native  country  of  iSL  elegans,  a 
pretty  autuinn-Qowering  annual,  having 
the  habit  of  the  common  groundsel,  but 
with  brilliant  purple  flower-heads.  Many 
fine  varieties  of  this  plant  exist. 

The  generic  name  Cineraria  is  restricted 
to  a  few  Cape  plants  which  differ  from 
Senecio  in  the  achenes  of  the  ray-florets 
being  winged.  The  beautiful  early  spring- 
flowering  plants  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
as  Cinerariae  belong  however  to  Senecio, 
and  have  been  obtained  by  horticulturists, 
by  intercrossing  with  each  other  a  number 
of  the  Canary  Island  species,  such  as  8. 
poptUi/olitu,  S,  Tussilaginis,  &c  The  deep 
blue  colour  of  some  of  the  garden  varieties 
of  these  plants  is  singular  in  the  genus, 
and  not  at  all  common  in  the  family. 

As  South  Africa  is  the  richest  in  species 
In  the  Old  World,  so  is  the  Andean  region 
In  the  New;  and  the  species  are  there 
remarkable  for  their  shrubby  habit.  M. 
Weddeli  remarks  that  the  proportion  with- 


out strap-shaped  florets  to  those  with  such, 
is  as  three  to  one  in  the  Andes,  while  in 
most  other  countries  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  In  his  Flora  of  the  alpine  regions  of 
the  Cordilleras,  M.  Weddeli  describes  120 
species  of  this  genus,  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  the  large  proportion  of  these  which 
have  the  leaves  quite  glossy  or  glutinous 
on  the  upper  surface  and  clothed  with 
warm  wool  underneath,  as  if  the  better  to 
protect  them  from  the  excessive  cold,  for 
many  grow  quite  close  to  the  perpetual 
snow-line.  The  name  Tola  is  given  by  the 
Bolivians  to  some  of  the  gummy-leaved 
species  of  this  genus,  which  they  use  as 
flrcwood.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  taken 
from  the  Latin  senex  *an  old  man,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  white  pappus-hairs  which  crown 
the  achenes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SENECIONIDiE.  One  of  the  large  tribes 
Into  which  the  Compoeitai  of  the  suborder 
T'ttbidi/lorce  have  been  divided,  and  charac- 
terised chiefly  by  the  form  of  the  style. 
The  most  typical  genera  of  its  principal 
subdivisions  are  BeHanthne,  Tagetes,  Anr 
tJiemis,  Artemieia,  QnaphaUum,  and  8eMCxo. 

SENEPON  (Pr.)  Senecio  vuXgana.  — 
EN  ARBRE.    BaccM.rU  haXimifolia. 

SENECTU8.  Old  age  is  the  most  formi- 
dable of  all  diseases,  and  one  which  all  the 
contents  of  Medea's  cauldron  cannot  arrest. 
Every  organised  being  has  Its  appointed 
limits,  and  whether  Its  period  of  existence 
be  a  day  or  a  century,  no  earthly  power  can 
prolongit.  Exogenous  trees.however.seem 
at  flrst  sight  to  contradict  this ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  new  growth  of 
each  year,  dependent  on  the  evolution  of 
the  buds,  must  be  regarded  in  some  mear 
sure  separately  from  the  whole,  to  which 
it  bears  some  such  sort  of  relation  as  that 
of  seed  to  a  plant.  As,  however,  each  new 
layer  is  in  close  connection  with  those 
wliich  went  before,  and  since  these  after  a 
time  are  subject  to  decay,  after  the  lapse 
of  Tears  the  flrst-formed  wood  perishes, 
the  tree  becomes  hollow,  and  the  sound 
wood  is  ultimately  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  decayed  matter  within.  The  effect  is 
in  many  instances  so  slow,  that  a  thousand 
years  or  more  may  pass  before  the  general 
health  is  so  affected  as  to  Induce  complete 
destruction.  Even  In  trees,  however,  the 
constitution  after  a  time  begins  to  fall,  the 
sap  is  not  carried  to  the  extremities,  and 
in  consequence  they  die— Indicating  most 
surely  that  the  tree  is  past  its  prime,  and 
that  the  central  wood,  if  not  actually  de- 
cayed, no  longer  performs  Its  functions. 

In  annual  or  biennial  plants  life  is  oc- 
casionally prolonged  to  the  second  or 
third  year  If  anything  has  prevented  the 
formation  of  seed ;  and  amongst  crypto- 
gams, which  multiply  by  cell-division  as 
well  as  by  spores,  a  portion  of  the  original 
cell  may  exist  for  a  long  time  In  the  ab- 
sence of  fruit,  but  no  sooner  Is  this  formed 
than  death  ensues  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. [M.J  B.] 

SENEGAL-ROOT.  The  diuretic  and  very 
bitter  root  of  Cocculus  Bakis. 


SEN^RB.      (Pr.)      Trigonella  fcenum 
gracum. 

SENEKA-ROOT.    The  root  of  Poly  gala 


BtSEVt.    (Fr.)    Stnapis. 

8ENGREEN.    Sempervivum  teetorwn. 

SENT.  8ENARIUS.    In  sizes. 

SENNA.  The  leaflets  of  several  species 
of  Cassia  used  In  medicine  for  their  pur- 
gative properties ;  It  is  often  adulterated 
with  the  leaves  of  Solenvgtemma  Arghel, 
Tephrosia  Apollineat  Coriaria  myrtifolia, 
&c  —,  of  the  Chilenos.  MyotchUoa  ob- 
Umgiu.  —.ALEPPO.  Castia obovata.  — , 
ALEXANDRIAN.  Cassia  aetUifolia  and 
C.  obovata.  — ,  AMERICAN.  Cassia  marir 
landictL  — ,  BLADDER.  Colutea  arbores- 
cens ;  that  of  the  Cape  is  Sutherlandia  frti- 
tescens.  —.INDIAN.  Cassia elongata.  — , 
MECCA.  Cassia  ebmgata.  — ,  NUBIAN. 
Cassia  cethiopica.  — .  SCORPION.  Coro- 
nilla  Emerus.  — .  SENEGAL.  Cassia  obo- 
vata. —  .TINNEVELLT.  CSoMia  etoTHHoto. 
— .TRIPOLL  Cassia  OBthiaipiea.  —.WILD. 
Povnciana  pulcherrima ;  also  an  American 
name  for  Cassia  marilandica. 

SENNA-TREE.    Cassia  emarginata. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT.  Mimosa  sensiHva; 
also  M.  pudica.  Oralis  sensitiva^  and  others. 
— .  BASTARD.  JSschynomene  americana. 
— ,  WILD.    Cassia  nictitans. 

SENU&    The  sixth. 

SENVY.    Sinapis  tUgn. 

SEPALS.  The  divisions  of  the  calyz. 
Heuce  sepaline,  belonging  to  a  sepal ; 
and  sepaloidt  resembling  a  sepal  in  appear- 
ance. 

SEPAWN.  SEPON.  Matee-meal  boiled 
in  water,  used  as  food  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican States. 

SEPEDONIUM.  Almost  everyone  who 
Is  accustomed  to  observe  Fungi  in  oar 
woods  has  been  at  times  struclc  with  a 
peculiar  condition  of  Boletit  in  which  they 
become  mouldy,  and  when  broken  are  filled 
with  a  yellow  powder,  and  have  frequently 
a  nasty  flshy  smell.  This  arises  from  their 
being  attacked  by  a  uaked-spored  mould. 
8.  chrysospermum,  which  consists  of  loose- 
branched  threads,  bearing  at  their  tips 
rather  large  echinulate  spores.  Other  spe- 
cies occur  on  Helvellai,  Pezizae,  GeoglossetBt 
&c.,  varying  in  colour  and  in  the  structure 
of  the  spores,  which  are  Interesting  micro- 
scopical objects.  A  rose-coloured  species, 
which  occurs  occasionally  on  Pezizce,  is 
worth  attentive  examination.    [M.  J.  B.] 

SEPICOLOCS.    Inhabiting  hedgerows. 

SEPTAL.    Of  or  belonging  to  a  septum. 

SEPTA8.  A  genus  of  Orassulaceat  con- 
sisting of  two  species  inhabiting  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  having  the  habit  of 
some  species  of  Saxi/raga.  They  are  her- 
baceous, and  have  tuberous  roots,  simple 
stems,  opposite  or  verticiUate  leaves,  and 


white  almost  umbellate  flowerB.  The  ctlyx 
is  from  five  to  nine-cleft;  and  the  petals  sta- 
mens scales  and  carpels  are  from  five  to 
nine  in  number.  They  are  old  fnmicei 
of  our  gardens;  but  their  uses  are  entirelr 
unknown.  [B-  &1 

SEPTATE.    Partitioned  off  by  septa. 

SEPTENATB.  8EPTEN0US.  Growing 
in  sevens. 

SEPTFOIL.    TormeniiUa  oJHUdruOU. 

SEPTIGIDAL.  Amodeof  debiscing^in 
which  the  fruit  is  resolved  Into  its  com- 
ponent carpels,  which  spilt  asunder 
through  the  dissepiments.  I 

SEPTIFORM.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  dissepiment,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
placenta  of  some  plants,  as  Plantago. 

SEPTIFRAGAL.  A  mode  of  dehisdng,  I 
in  which  the  backs  of  the  carpels  separate 
from  the  dissepiments,  whetlier  formed 
t)y  their  sides,  or  by  expansions  of  tbe 
placenta. 

SEPTILE.  Of  or  belonging  to  dissepl- 
menta 

SEPTORIA.  A  genus  of  contomycetOQS 
Fungi,  resembling  externally  minute  spe- 
cies of  Spharia,  but  producing  naked 
spores  Instead  of  ascl  and  sporidia  The 
spores  are  frequently  filiform  and  curved, 
and  are  either  continuous  or  septate. 
Many  of  the  species  occur  only  on  living 
leaves,  on  which  they  are  true  parasites; 
but  others  are  as  constantly  found  on 
white  or  discoloured  spots  which  have  loft 
their  vitality,  and  are  separated  from  the  ! 
living  portion  more  or  less  definitely  by  a  >, 
coloured  ring,  and  are  then  only  distfn- ', 
guished  from  Defazea  by  their  structure. 
In  these  cases  possibly  they  maj'  be  mere 
secondary  forms  of  other  plants,  but  in 
the  true  parasites  the  same  supposition  Is 
not  so  well  founded.  It  is  indeed  con- 
jectured that  many  analogous  productions 
are  mere  sexual  forms  of  larger  Fvngit 
but  this  Is  mere  conjecture,  however  sug- 
gestive of  further  Inqulrlea      [M.  J.  B.] 

SEPTULUM.   A  little  partition  of  any 
kind. 

SEPTUM.   The  partition  of  an  ovary  or  ! 
fruit  produced  by  the  sides  of  tbe  carpels 
brought  together  and  consolidated;  also 
a  partition  of  any  kind. 

SEQUAMBTL. .  A  Mexican  name  fbr 
Agave  americana. 

SEQUOIA  (Including  WaiingUmtaX  A 
genus  of  the  Abietincs  tribe  of  Coni/ariB 
from  North-western  America,  closely  aUied 
to  Sciadopitys,  and  distinguished  from  It 
principally  by  its  peltate  scales  without 
bracts,  and  five  to  seven  seeda  Only  two 
species  are  known  with  certainty,  8.  sem- 
pervirens  and  8.  WelUnoUmia  (WeUiJigUmia 
gigantea  of  Lindley),  both  trees  of  extrs- 
ordlnar}'  height.  S.  gigantea  of  Eodlicher 
is  a  nonentity.  Iieing  founded  upon  a 
sterile  branch  of  Pinus  hracteata,  coupled 
with  Douglas's  account  of  &  sempervintu. 
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The  claims  of  8.  Lawsoniana,  recently 
Introduced  to  our  gardens,  have  not  yet 
't>een  critically  examined. 

S.  sempervirens  is  the  Redwood  of  the 
timber  trade,  and  extends  from  Upper 
California  to  Natka  Sound.  It  attains 
gigantic  dimensions,  being  frequently 
more  than  300  feet  high,  and  imparting  to 
t;he  woods  of  its  native  country  a  peculiar 
character— *  something,'  Douglas  tells  us, 
•which  plainly  shows  that  we  are  not  in 
IBurope.*  The  Redwood  has  long  been  an 
"Inmate  of  our  gardens,  and  principally 
differs  from  the  WelUngtonia  in  having 
linear  rather  obtuse  and  beneath  whitish 
leaves. 

8,  WelUngtonia  (the  WelUngtonia  of  our 
gardens,  and  the  Big  or  Mammoth-tree  of 
the  Americans)  was  at  first  thought  to  be 
confined  to  a  single  spot,  the  so-called 
:Mammoth  Grove  of  Calaveras  in  tipper 
California ;  but  it  has  since  been  found  in 
the  Mariposa  and  Frezno  Groves,  and  in 
-various  other  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
though  nowhere  attaming  such  a  height  as 
In  the  spot  where  it  was  first  discovered. 
In  June  1850,  by  an  American  hunting- 
party.  The  tallest  tree  of  the  Mammoth 
Grove,  stripped  of  Its  bark  for  the  purpose 
of  being  exhibited,  was  327  feet  high,  and 
at  the  base  was  90  feet  in  circumference. 
The  greatest  dimensions  seems  to  have 
been  attained  by  a  tree  which  was  found 


Sequoia  WelUngtonia. 

broken  at  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  which 
measured  at  that  place  18  feet  in  diameter. 
Considering  that  it  was  112  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  tapered  regularly 
to  the  point  where  broken.lt  is  calculated  to 
have  been  when  m  the  fullness  of  itsgrowth 
450  feet  high.  It  was  at  first  thouglit  that 
these  trees  might  be  3,000  years  old,  but 
that  estimate  has  since  been  reduced  by 
actual  counting  of  the  concentric  rings  to 
about  1,100  years.  A  specimen  of  this 
gigantic  tree,  showing  its  enormous  rela- 


tive proportions,  may  be  seen  at   the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

The  WelUngtonia  was  introduced  Into 
Europe  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb  in  1853,  and  stands 
our  climate  remarkably  well.  The  wood 
when  first  cut  is  white,  but  ultimately 
turns  to  a  mahogany  colour.  The  young 
branches  are  not  unlike  those  of  some 
cypress  or  juniper ;  and  like  many  other 
ConiferoB,  including  the  Redwood,  they 
have  two  kinds  of  leaves.  The  ordinary 
leaves  are  evergreen,  alternate  subulate, 
or  ovate  lance-shaped.  In  seedling  plants 
they  are  more  compact  than  in  fully-grown 
trees.  The  cones  are  ovate,  and  rather 
larger  than  those  of  the  Redwood.  [B.  8.} 

SERAPIAS.  A  small  South  European 
genus  of  terrestrial  orchids  belonging  to 
the  ophrydeous  suborder.  Its  flowers 
have  the  lateral  sepals  agglutinated  to  the 
upper  one,  forming  a  kind  of  hood  open 
In  front,  and  out  of  which  the  lip  pro- 
trudes. The  Up  has  a  couple  of  plates  at 
Its  base,  and  is  three-lobed,  with  the  lateral 
lobes  rounded  and  embracing  the  column, 
and  the  middle  one  long  and  pendulous. 
The  anther  is  erect  beaked,  and  has  its 
cells  parallel  and  contiguous;  and  the 
caudicle  of  the  two  masses  of  pollen  are 
fixed  to  a  single  gland  included  within  the 
stigmatlc  hood.  [A.  S.] 

S^RENTE.    Abies  Picea. 

S^rSQUE.    (Fr.)    Genista  saxatilia. 

SERIAL.    Arranged  in  rows. 

SERICEOUS.  Silky ;  covered  with  very 
fine  close-pressed  hairs,  silky  to  the  touch. 

SERICOCARPUS.  A  genus  of  ComposittB 
peculiar  to  North  America,  closely  related 
to  Aster,  and  characterised  by  the  simple 
unequal  pappus,  few  ray  and  disk-fiorets, 
and  oblong  imbricated  Involucres  with 
cartilaginous  scales.  They  are  perennial 
herbs  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  sessile 
leaves,  and  corymbose  flower-heads,  having 
the  ray-florets  white,  those  of  the  disk 
pale-yellow.  The  generic  name  alludes  to 
the  silky  hairs  on  the  achenes.  There  are 
five  species  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SERICOCOMA.  A  genus  of  Amaranthor 
ceoB  Inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  annuals  or  perennials  with  alter- 
nate leaves  (except  the  lowest  and  some- 
times those  of  the  branches),  and  bear 
large  flowers  in  solitary  terminal  compact 
spikes  or  heads.  These  flowers  are  solitary 
or  two  or  three  together,  the  middle  one 
three-hracted,  the  other  with  two  bracts. 
They  have  a  perigone  of  five  sepals,  woolly 
on  the  outside,  nearly  equal,  or  if  unequal 
the  longer  ones  splnescent ;  stamens  five, 
united  at  the  base  into  a  cup,  with  scale- 
like intermediate  staminodes;  utricle  very 
woolly,  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

SERICOGRAPHIS.  A  genus  of  Aeanr 
thacecB  containing  several  species  of  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. The  stem  is  jointed,  and  the  fiowers 
are  arranged  in  secund  splcate  racemes, 
with  small  bracts  and  bractlets.  The  calyx 
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Is  flve-parted ;  tbe  two  scamens  have  manj 
parallel  anther-cells ;  and  the  capsule  is 
seed-bearin^r  below,  and  contains  four 
seeds.  [W.  C] 

SERINGA.  The  Portuguese  name  for  the 
India-rubber  tree. 

SERINGA,  or  SfiRDfGAT.  (Pr.)  PWto- 
deZpAus. 

8BRTNGIA.  An  Bast  Australian  genus 
of  ByUnenaeecBt  the  two  known  species  of 
which  are  shrubs  with  alternate  ovate  or 
lance-shaped  leaves,  clothed  underneath 
with  rusty  down,  as  are  also  the  small 
white  starry  flowers,  which  are  arranged 
In  axillary  cymes.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped, 
deeply  flve-toothed ;  corolla  none ;  stamens 
ten,  five  of  them  anther-bearing ;  ovary 
five  to  seven-lobed,  the  lobes  or  carpels 
becemlag  distinct  when  ripe,  and  not 
uniting  to  form  a  capsule  as  in  Tkomasia 
and  other  allied  genera.  It  was  named 
after  N.  0.  Serlnge,  a  well-known  Swiss 
botanist.  [A.  A.  a] 

SERINGUE.  A  South  American  name 
for  the  caoutchouc-yielding  Siphonia. 

SERIOLA.  A  small  genus  of  the  chicory 
group  of  CompositeB.  comprising  three  spe- 
cies from  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
one  from  Southern  Brazil.  The  latter  is  a 
smooth  perennial  herb  with  the  aspect  of 
a  lowthistle,  and  Is  sometimes  used  like 
endire  as  a  salad  In  Brazil.  The  others 
are  perennial  yellow-flowered  weeds  re- 
sembling HypochariSt  and  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  achenes,  which  are  not 
dissimilar,  but  all  alike,  terminating  in  a 
long  slender  beak,  tipped  with  a  single  se- 
ries of  feathery  pappus-hairs.    [A.  A.  BJ 

SERIPHITJM.  A  South  African  genus  of 
Composita  ranking  near  to  GnaphaUwrn^ 
and  characterised  by  the  crowded  one- 
flowered  heads,  and  beakless  achenes 
crowned  with  a  single  series  of  pappus- 
hairs,  which  are  feathery  towards  tbe 
apex— not  a  T>i8erial  pappus,  as  in  the 
closely-allied  genus  Stoebe  from  the  same 
counbry.  About  a  dozen  species  are  known 
—much-branched  undershrubs,  with  nu- 
merous linear  heath-like  leaves,  often 
spirally  twisted,  and  small  white  flower- 
heads  arranged  in  close  terminal  spikes 
or  round  heads.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SERISSA.  An  Indian  shrub  forming  a 
genus  of  CinehonacecB.  The  flowers  are 
white.  In  terminal  tufts ;  the  calyx-Umb 
divided  into  four  or  flve  segments,  with 
occasionally  little  teeth  between  them; 
the  corolla  funnel-shaped.  Its  tube  hairy, 
its  limb  four  or  flve-Iobed ;  the  stamens 
four  or  five,  with  very  short  filaments,  and 
anthers  projecting  beyond  the  tube  of  tbe 
corolla ,  the  ovary  two-celled,  surmounted 
by  a  fleshy  disk,  with  a  simple  style,  and  a 
stigma  divided  Into  two  linear  branched ; 
and  the  fruit  succulent  two-celled,  each 
CA\\  containing  a  single  seed.  8.fcetida,a. 
native  of  India,  Japan,  China,  &c.,  has 
astringent  properties.  Its  root  is  em- 
ployed   In    cases  of   diarrhoea,    also    In 


ophthalmia  and  certain  forma  of  uicers- 
This  plant  Is  cultivated  as  a  pretty  scove 
shrub.  There  Is  a  variety  with  doable 
flowers,  which  Is  tbe  more  interestfns  in- 
asmuch as  double  flowers  are  rare  in  tbe 
order.  (IC.  T.  MO 

SERJANIA.     A  genua  of  Stq^ttdaaav 
closely  allied  to  PotUZmto,  and  not  disttn*  I 
guishable  from  It  by  Its  flowers,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  and  some  other] 
genera  of  the  order  residing  solely  in  tbe 
structure  of  their  fruit.    In  the  preaent 
genus  the  fruit  consists  of  three  thin 
pieces  or  carpels  firmly  Joined  togetber  ta 
the  centre,  and  not  ^paratlng  from  eaeb 
other  nor  opening  spontaneously  at  ma- 
turity, each  piece  being  drawn  out  into  a 
thin  wing  at  tbe  base,  and  containing  a 
single  seed  In  the  upper  part— tbe   seed 
having  a  thin  brittle  shell,  and  usually  a 
minute  two-lobed  arillus.    Like  the  Paal- 
linias,  the  species  of  Serjania,  of    -wbldi 
there  are  a  considerable  number,  are  con- 
fined to  the  tropics  of  the  Western  Bemi- , 
sphere,  and  are  climbing  shrubs  famished  1 
with   tendrils  for  their  support.     Their 
leaves  are  usually  composed  of  one  two 
or  three  sets  of  leafiets  in  threes,  or  are 
rarely  unequally  pinnate,  and  have  minute 
stipules  at  their  base ;  and  their  flowers 
are  borne  in  racemes  produced  near  tbe 
leaf -axils,  the  stalk  of  the  raceme  g^ierally 
having  two  tendrils  close  to  Its  base.    AU 
the  species  possess  narcotic    polsonois 
qualities  of  more  or  less  intensity.    & 
lethcUia  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  plants 
from  which  the  wasp  called  'Ijecheguana 
de  mel  vermelllo'  in  Brazil  collects  its 
poisonous  honey.     M.  St.  Hilalre  has  re- 
corded the  exceedingly  violent  efTect  of 
this  honey  upon  his  own  person.    In  most 
cases  it  produces  a  sort  of  drunkenness  or 
delirium  only  to  be  removed  by  emetics, 
but  it  sometimes  occasions  death.     Tbe 
plant  forms  one  of  the  fish-poisons  called 
Tlmboe  by  the  Brazilians.  [A.  8.J 

SBRMONTAISE.  (Fr.)  Zevisticum  effi- 
einale. 

SEROTINOUS.  Appearing  late  In  a 
season,  or  later  than  some  other  part  or 
species  allied  to  It. 

SERP^A.  A  Brazilian  genus  of  tbe 
tribe  HelianthetB  of  ComposiUe.  There  xre 
two  species,  both  branching  perennial 
herbs,  with  opposite  stalked  rough  leaves, 
and  long-stalked  yellow  flower-heads,  i 
either  two  or  three  togetber,  or  solitary  ' 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  ray- 
florets  are  8trap-sha|>ed  and  neutral; 
the  disk-florets  tubular  and  perfect;  tbe 
outer  achenes  threesided,  and  crowned 
with  three  pappus-awns,  the  Inner  com- 
pressed and  two-awned,  and  all  of  them 
seated  on  a  conical  chaffy  receptacle.  It 
is  named  after  Dr.  Serpa,  once  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Pemambuco.         [A.  A.  BJ 

SERPENTAIRE.    (Pr.)    l>racuneujlMS, 

SERPENTARY-ROOT.      The     root    of 
ArUiolochia  Serpentaria, 
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SERPENT-WITHE.  Aristoloehia  odora- 
-tissima, 

SBRPICULA.  A  small  genus  of  Haloror 
ffCLcecB  inhabiting  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  both  hen:i8phere8,  most 
of  the  species  being  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  are  branched  creep- 
In  er  herbs,  with  alternate  or  opposite 
leaves,  and  axillary  usually  monoecious 
flowers,  the  males  on  long  pedicels,  the 
female  perfect  ones  subsesslle.    [J  T  S.] 

SBRPOLBT.  An  essential  perfumery 
oil  obtained  from  Thymus  Serpyllum. 

SERRA,  SERRATURES.  The  saw- 
toothings  at  the  edge  of  leaves  and  similar 
l>odie8. 

SERRADELLE.  (Fr.)  The  Serradilla, 
Omithopus  aativus, 

SERRADILLA.  (Port.)  Omithopus  «a- 
tivust  a  kind  of  green  fodder. 

SERR^A.  An  Arabian  shrub  belong- 
ing to  the  Malvacece.  The  flowers  have  an  | 
outer  calyx  of  tliree  membranous  heart- 
sliaped  entire  leaves,  concealing  the  inner 
flve-cleft  calyx  ;  petals  five,  yellow  with  a 
purple  spot;  ovary  five-celled,  with  two 
ovules  in  each  compartment ,  fruit  a  flve- 
celled  flve-valved  capsule.         [M.  T.  M,] 

SBRRAFALCnS.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  FestucecBt  now  Included 
in  Bromus. 

SERRATE.  Having  sharp  Straight-edged 
teeth  pointing  to  the  apex.  When  these 
teeth  are  themselves  serrate,  they  are 
biserrate  or  duplicato-serrate. 

SERRATDLA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oynaroce- 
phaicB  of  compound  flowers,  distinguished 
by  having  a  hairy  (not  feathery)  pappus  of 
several  conspicuously  unequal  rows,  the 
inner  row  longest;  and  by  the  scales  of 
the  involucre,  which  are  neither  hooked 
nor  spinous.  The  genus  is  represented  in 
England  by  S.  tinctoria,  the  C?ommon  Saw- 
wort,  a  slender  erect  plant  one  to  two  feet 
high,  growing  on  commons  and  in  bushy 
places.  The  leaves  are  entire  or  pinnatifld, 
serrated  but  not  prickly ;  and  the  flowers 
grow  in  terminal  heads,  small  and  shaped 
like  those  of  a  thistle ;  but  the  oblong 
scales  of  the  involucre  are  hlunt,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  any  cottony  append'ige. 
The  herbage  yields  a  yellow  dye-  Other 
species  have  been  introduced  from  various 
temperate  countries  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  French  :  Sarrette ;  German  : 
Fdrberscharte.  [C.  A.  J.] 

8ERR0N.  (Fr.)  Chenopodiunnor  Blitum) 
Bonus  Henricus. 

BERRONIA.    OtUmia. 

8ERSALISIA.  This  genus  of  Sapotaeees 
is  closely  allied  to  Sideroxylonj  and  Its 
flowers  agree  with  those  of  that  genus  In 
having  their  calyx  and  corolla  flve-parted, 
with  five  fertile  stamens  opposite  the  lobes 
of  the  latter,  and  five  sterile  scale-like  ones, 
and  also;  In  their  five-celled  ovary  and  un- 


divided stigma ;  but  they  are  well  distin- 
guished by  their  very  different  seeds,  those 
of  the  present  genus  having  a  thin  brittle 
shell  marked  with  a  long  scar  or  hilum, 
and  being  destitute  of  albumen,  while 
those  of  Sideroxylon  are  hard  and  bony,  and 
furnished  with  copious  albumen.  The 
three  species  of  Sersaliaia  are  small  hard- 
wooded  trees,  natives  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  tropical  Australia.  [A.  8.] 

SERTULUM.    A  simple  umbel. 

SERYICE-BERRT  AmelaneMer  cana- 
densis. 

SERTICE-TREB.  Pyrus  Sorbus  alias  P 
domestica.  —.WILD.  Pyrus torminalis. 

SESAME.  Sesamum  orientale  and  8.  in 
dicum. 

SESAMUM.  A  genus  of  Pedaliace<p,  con- 
sisting of  annual  herbs  indigeuous  to  the 
East  Indies,  but  cultivated  in  various  otiier 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  The 
leaves  are  opposite  or  alternate,  quite  en- 
tire or  variously  lobed;  the  flowers  axillary, 
and  of  a  yellow  or  pinkish  colour.  The 
calyx  Is  flve-cieft.the  corolla  two-llpped.the 
stamens  four  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth, 
and  the  capsule  oblong  quadrangular,  two- 
valved  and  two-celled,  each  ceil  containing 
numerous  oily  seeds.    It  Is  especially  on 


Sesamum  indicum. 

account  of  the  latter  peculiarity  that  S. 
indicum  Is  extensively  cultivated.  Its 
seeds  contain  an  abundance  of  a  fixed  oil, 
as  tasteless  as  that  of  the  olive,  for  which 
it  might  be  substituted,  and  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  Egypt  In  grreat  quantities.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Glngelly  oil,  and,  if  of 
very  good  quality,  is  employed  for  adulte. 
rating  oil  of  almonds.  It  is,  however,  apt 
to  become  rancid.  The  leaves  of  Sesamum 
are  emollient.  [B.  S.] 

SESBAN.   Sesbania  cegypHaea. 

SESBANIA.  Twiggy  shrubs  or  shrubby 
annuals  dispersed  over  the  tropics  of  both 
heralsphere8,beIonging  to  the  Leguminosce, 
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'  and  formerly  romhlned  with  JStehjfnomene. 

<  Tbejr  have  pinnate  leaves,  coni|M>aed   of 

numerous  pairs  of  leaflets  without  a  ter- 

:  mlnal  one,  but  hnvlng  a  bristly  point  in 

place  of  it,  the  leaflets  often  possessing 

the  Irritable  nature  of  the  weU-known  sen- 

.  sitive  plant.    Their  flowers,  usually  of  a 

I  yellow  colour,  are  produced  few  or  several 

toecthcr  on  stalks  rising  from  the  leaf- 

I  axils,  and  are  succeeded  by  long  narrow 

cylindrical  or  flattened  pods  conuining 

many  seeds,  between  which  they  are  so 

I  much  constricted  that  the  seeds  appear  to 

I  He  in  separate  cells,  but  they  are  not  truly 

'  jointed  like  those  of  ^achpnonune. 

8.  aetileata^  the  Danchi  of  India,  Is  an 
erect  slightly  branched  annual,  with  the 
stems  and  leafstalks  armed  with  minute 
prickles,  leaves  composed  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  pairs  of  narrow  leaflets,  and  racemes 
with  few  rather  large  flowers  on  slender 
stalks,  producing  erect  almost  cylindrical 
or  tapered  sharp-pointed  pods.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  India  for  its  fibre,  which,  though 
coarse,  is  of  great  strength  andvery  durable 
in  water  or  when  repeatedly  wetted,  and 
is  consequently  valuable  for  the  ropes  of 
flshing-nets,  &c. ;  but  it  is  not  suitable  for 
ships*  cordage,  as  it  contracts  very  much 
when  wet.  It  is  found  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Tropical  Africa.        [A.  S.] 

8ESELL  A  genus  of  UmbeUi/ercB  having 
the  following  characters  :— The  calyx  has 
five  short  teeth ;  and  the  fruit  is  oval  or 
oblong,  each  half  of  it  having  five  promi- 
nent ribs,  the  two  lateral  of  which  are 
broadest :  in  each  furrow  there  is  usually 
one  rarely  two  oil-vessels,  and  two  rarely 
four  at  the  line  of  junction.  The  species 
are  biennial  or  perennial  herbs, with  much- 
divided  leaves,  and  white  rarely  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Europe, Central 
Asia,  and  North  America.  [6.  D.j 

8E8ELI.  (Pr.)  SeselL  —  COMMON 
Shim  Siaarum.  —  DE  CRETE.  Tordyliwn 
oJfMnal^  —  DB  MONTPELLIER.  Silaua 
pratensia, 

8£SEa    (Ft.)    Cieer  arietiinm. 

8ESLERIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  FesUuxee.  The  Inflores- 
cence Is  in  simple  spikes ;  spikelets  two  to 
six-flowered ;  glumes  two  membranaceous, 
nearly  equal  and  pointed  or  mucronate; 
flowering  glumes  three  to  five-toothed, 
the  central  tooth  longest ;  stamens  three: 
styles  two,  short.  This  genus  contains 
twenty  species,  most  of  which  are  natives 
of  alpine  or  subalpine  countries,  where 
they  reach  to  great  elevations  on  the  moun- 
tains. In  Britain  It  is  represented  by  8. 
coeruUa,  which  is  not  a  common  grass 
though  generally  plentiful  where  it  grows. 
French :  Sealire.  [D.  M.] 

SESQITI.  This  term,  prefixed  to  the 
Latin  name  of  a  measure,  shows  that  such 
measure  exceeds  its  due  length  by  one 
half ;  thus,  seaquipedcUis  means  a  foot  and 
ahalf.  ^^ 

SESSEA.  A  genus  of  Peruvian  shrubs 
or  trees  belonging  to  the  SoUmaceoa.   The 


flowers  are  In  terminal  pRnides;  cmljx 
tubular,  five-toothed;  corolla  famnel- 
sbaped,  its  limb  with  five  spreading  seg- 
ments; anthers  opening  longitadinally ; 
ovary  two-celled ;  fruit  capsular,  Burrooad- 
ed  by  the  calyx,  two-celled  two-vmlved, 
each  valve  splitting  into  two  halves  ;  seeds 
numerous,  winged.  [M.  T.  3CJ 

SESSILE.  Sitting  close  apon  tbe  body  ' 
that  supports  it,  without  any  sensible 
stalk. 

8ESUVIACEA  A  name  given  by  TTf^t 
to  the  Tetragoniea,  a  tribe  of  Fieoideee  at 
Meaembry<hce€t.  Other  botanists  limit  Semur 
viea  to  a  tribe  of  Tetraganiacete,  consider- 
ing the  latter  as  a  distinct  order. 

8ESUVIUM.  This  genus 

or  Meaembryaeece,  consists  of  h; 

species  found  on  the  shores  of  most  tropical 
countries,  consisting  of   smooth    berba- 
oeous  plants,  with  succulent  opposite  en- 
tire nearly  veinless  leaves,  and   asually 
solitary  fiowers.     The  latter  have  a  five- 
parted  persistent  calyx  coloured   Inside;  /, 
and  no  petals ;  and  the  fruit  la  a  tbrec  to 
five-celled     capsule,    opening     crosswise  ,| 
through  the  middle  when  ripe,  the  upper  j: 
or  lid-like  half  falling  away  and  leaving  J 
the  lower,  which  contains  the  numerous 
seeds,  attached  to  the  plant. 

8.   Porttdacaatrum  is   common    on   the  | 
sandy  shores  of  the  tropical  and  warm   I 
regions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.    U  [ 
is  a  prostrate  plant,  with  more  or  less  ' 
lance-shaped  leaves  and  stalked  flowers, 
having  the  calyx  green  outside  and  purple 
or  white  within.    8.  repena,  the  Eastern  ./ 
species,  has  rooting  stems ;  leaves  which  ' 
vary  in  form  from  round  or  oval  to  long 
spatularsliaped ;  and  stalked  flowers,  with 
the  calyx  purplish  outside  and  rosy  within. 
Both  are  eatable  as  potherbs,  but  bave  a 
rather  saltish  Uste.    The  large  tufts  of  & 
repena  are  frequently  buried  in  the  loose 
sand,  and  then  become  blanched  and  ten- 
der, and  are  greedily  sought  after  by  bogs. 
French :  Siauve.  [A.  &] 

SETA.  A  bristle  of  any  sort ;  a  stiff 
hair;  a  slender  straight  prickle;  also  the 
stalk  which  bears  the  spore-case  of  plants 
of  the  muscal  alliance. 

8ETACE0-SERBATE.  Having  the  ser- 
ratures  ending  in  bristle-like  points. 

8ETARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicea.  The  species 
are  now  included  under  Panieuni,  French : 
Sitaire.  [D.  M.] 

8ETHIA.  By  some  this  genus  Is  com- 
bined with  Erythroxylont  which  thenfonns 
the  sole  genus  of  Erythroxylaceca ;  while 
others  separate  it,  and  characterise  it  by 
the  calyx  being  flve-lol>ed,  and  by  tbe 
styles  being  united  together,  and  bearing 
three  distinct  stigmas  at  the  top.  The 
three  described  species  are  conflned  to  tbe 
Indian  Peninsulti  and  Ceylon.  8.  indiea  is 
a  small  tree,  with  inversely  egg-shaped  or 
oblong  feather-veined  leaves,  pale-coloared 
on  the  under-surfaoe;  and  with  yellow  flow- 
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«r8  borne  singly  or  two  or  three  together 
in  the  leaf-axils.  An  empyreumatic  oil  or 
-^nrood-tar  obtained  from  this  tree  is  used 
1>y  the  natives  of  Ceylon  and  Soathem 
India  as  a  preservative  application  to  the 
«lmber  employed  hy  them  in  the  construe- 
liiou  of  boats.  [A.  S.J 

SETIFORM.   Having  the  form  of  a  seta. 

SETOSE.  Ctovered  with  stiff  hairs  or 
setsa. 

SETTERWORT.    HeUebona  faetidus. 
SETULA.   The  stipe  of  cerUin  fungals. 
SETWALL.    Valeriana  pyrenaica. 

SEUBEL.  An  Algerian  name  for  the 
flowers  of  Andropogon  Nardus. 

SEUBERTIA-  The  native  Daisy  of  the 
Azores.  Bellia  azorica,  has  been  separated 
from  the  others  by  Mr.  Watson  under  the 
above  generic  name,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  glandular  achenes,  and  the  flat  instead 
of  conical  receptacle  of  the  flower-head. 
The  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  common 
daisy  in  form,  but  the  heads  are  smaller, 
and  it  has  branching  stems.  It  is  named 
after  Dr.  M.  Seubert,  author  of  a  FUrra  of 
the  Azores.  [A.  A.  B.J 

SEUILLBT,  or  SBUR,  (Pr.)  SambucfM 
nigra. 

SEUTERA.  A  genus  of  Aacle/jpiadacecB, 
consisting  of  a  single  species  from  North 
America.  It  is  a  slender  climbing  littoral 
herb,  with  linear  fleshy  leaves,  and  minute 
glabrous  flowers  in  few-flowered  extra- 
axillary  umbels.  The  calyx  is  composed 
of  five  lanceolate  sepals ;  the  corolla  is 
rotate,  with  a  short  lube  and  five  acute 
limb-segments ;  the  staminal  corona  con- 
sists of  five  erect  fleshy  leaflets  united  to 
the  base  of  the  sessile  gynosteglum ;  the 
ovoid  pollen-masses  are  pendulous,  and 
affixed  by  the  apex ;  the  conical  stigma  Is 
obscurely  bifld;  and  the  smooth  follicles 
contain  many  comose  seeds.  [W.  C] 

8EVERINIA.  The  name  applied  to  an 
imperfectly  known  tree,  referred  to  the 
AurantiacecB.  The  tree  is  described  as 
bearing  spines  and  ovate  sessile  leaves, 
and  having  axillary  flowers  in  fascicles  or 
solitary,  with  a  flve-lobed  calyx,  Ave  petals, 
ten  stamens  in  five  parcels,  curved  anthers, 
and  a  two-seeded  fruit.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SEVOBJA.    Stenanthiumfrigidum. 

SfiVOLB.    (Pr.)    8c<Bvola. 

SEXTTJPLICI.    Six  times. 

6HADBTJSH.    Amelanchier  eanadenns. 

SHADDOCK.    Citrus  decumana. 

SHAG.  A  Scotch  name  for  the  refuse  of 
barley.  Also  a  preparation  of  tobacco  sold 
in  shops. 

SHA06T.   The  same  as  Hlrtns. 

SHAKBR.    Briza  media 


SHALDANEH,  SHE  AD  ANA.  Persian 
names  for  the  seeds  of  the  Hemp  plant. 

SHALLON.  Gatdtheria  BhaXtxm,  the  ber- 
ries of  which  are  much  eaten  in  North-west 
America. 

SHALLOT.    AlliMm  OMOlmiicum. 

SHALOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Borghum 
saecharaium. 

SHAMOOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  Pa- 
nicum  frumerUaeeum. 

SHAMROCK.  Trifolium  repens ;  or  ac- 
cording to  others  Oralis  Acetosella.  The 
Shamrock  is  the  national  emblem  of  Ire- 
land. 

SHARBWORT.    Aster  Tripolium. 

SHAWIA.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
two  New  Zealand  shrubs  of  the  CompositcB 
now  placed  in  Eurybia,  where  they  are 
notable  for  their  few-flowered  heads.  See 
EURTBIA.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SHEA-BUTTER.  A  solid  fat  obtained 
In  Africa  from  the  seeds  of  Bassia  ParJeii. 

8HEADENDR0N.  A  name  given  by 
Bertolinl  to  a  tree  of  which  specimens  were 
sent  to  him  from  Mozambique  as  the 
Butter-tree  of  the  natives.  It  has  since 
been  shown  by  Klotzsch  that  this  tree, 
with  two  other  allied  species  or  varieties 
from  the  same  country,  belong  to  the  order 
CombretacecB,  and  indeed  only  differ  from 
Combretum  itself  by  the  unimportant  cha- 
racter of  the  fruit  being  four-angled  in- 
stead of  four-winged ;  they  will  therefore 
probably  be  considered  as  species  of  Com- 
bretuvi.  It  is  still  however  far  from  being 
proved  that  either  of  them  is  really  the 
tree  called  Shea  by  the  natives,  as  furnish- 
ing the  fatty  substance  which  has  been 
compared  with  butter,  more  especially  as 
the  tree  so  designated  in  other  parts  of 
Tropical  Africa  is  known  to  belong  to  a 
totally  different  natural  order. 

SHEATH.  A  part  which  is  rolled  round 
a  stem  or  other  body.  The  same  as  Vagina. 

SHEEPSBANE.    Mydrocotyle  vulgaris. 

SHEEP'S-BBARD.    Amopogon, 

SHEEP'S-BIT.    Jasione  montana. 

8HEPHERDIA.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  oleasters. 
The  stamens  and  pistils  are  on  separate 
plants ;  the  barren  flowers  have  the  calyx 
shortly  tubular  and  four-cleft,  with  eight 
stamens ;  and  the  fertile  flowers  have  a 
tubular  fouivcleft  calyx.  The  species  are 
small  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America, 
with  opposite  deciduous  leaves,  and  small 
sessile  flowers  in  their  axils. 

S.  canadensis  is  a  small  shrub,  clothed 
with  rusty  scales.  8.  argentea,  which  has  an 
edible  scarlet  fruit,  is  the  Buffalo-berry  of 
the  United  States.  The  genus  was  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  J.  Shepherd,  once  curator  of 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.       [G.  D.] 

SHBPHBRD'S-CLUB.  Verbascum  Thaip- 
sue. 


BHBPHJERXrS-KXOT.  3toraMtfQc  <#b»- 
nalU. 

BHBPHSairS-HEEDLK.  Seamdix  P«ete% 
Vateri*. 

SHEPHBRirB-PrRSB.  TkUupl;  also 
CapaeUa  BmrmptutorU. 

SHKPHERirS-BOD.  or  SHBPHERirS- 
,  STAFF.    Dip$aeus  pilonu. 

SHBPHBazrS  WBATHEBOLA8&  Ana- 

galUs  arveiuU. 

8HBBABDIA.  Homble  aannata  belong- 
lii«r  to  Che  order  Gatiatta,  dlatlii«aiataed 
bf  harlnff  afannel-sbaped  corolla,  and  fruit 
crowned  with  the  calyx.  8.  arvauit,  or 
Field  Madder,  the  only  Britlth  apeciea.  is 
a  common  weed  In  pastures  and  oomflelds, 
and  has  trailing  branched  stems  a  few 
Inches  long,  narrow  acute  leaves  with 
rough  margins,  about  six  in  a  whorl,  and 
terminal  umbellate  heads  of  minute  plnk- 
Ish-Mue  flowers,  at  the  base  of  which  la  a 
whorl  of  seren  or  eight  learea.  German : 
Acksrrbthe.  [C.A.J.] 

SHERBET.    SeeSCHBBBVr. 

SHIELDa  The  reproductlre  bodies  fO. 
llchenala.    The  same  as  Apothecta. 

BHTELD-8HAPED.  The  same  aa  Cly- 
peate. 

BHI5GLE-W00D.   Neeiandralauaiaha. 

BHIN-LEAF.    Pyrola  elliptiea. 

6HIVE.   Allium  Sehoenopraaum. 

SHOEBLACK  PLANT,  or  SHOE-FLOW- 
ER.   Hitriseus  Bo»a  tinentU. 

SHOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  pith- 
like cellular  substance  obtained  from  the 
stem  of  JEsehvnomene  agpera,  used  for 
making  hats,  bottle  and  glass  covers,  toys, 
&c. 

BHOOTHEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
roots  uf  Curcuma  ZerumbeL 

SHOREA.  Large  resinous  tropical  Asia- 
tic trees  forming  a  genus  of  few  species, 
belonging  to  the  order  DipUraeea,  and 
characterised  by  the  flowers  harlng  five 
sepals  overlapping  each  other  In  the  bud, 
and  ultimately  enlarging  Into  erect  equal 
or  unequal  leafy  wings  surmounting  the 
fruit ;  flve  sepals ;  twenty-flve  or  an  inde- 
flnite  numl>er  of  stamens  in  two  or  three 
series,  with  the  filaments  widened  and 
cohering  at  the  base,  and  the  anthers 
two-celled  with  the  connecting  portion 
prolonged  into  a  coloured  bristle;  and 
a  short  thick  style,  with  a  bluntlsh  or 
three-toothed  stigma.  They  have  entire  or 
wavy-edored  leaves,  and  axillary  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  very  sweet-smelling 
yellow  flowers,  producing  one-seeded  fruits 
enclosed  in  the  closely  overlapping  lower 
iwrtion  of  the  sepals. 

8.  robugta^  the  Saul  or  Mi,  is  a  native  of 
India,  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Bebar  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains within  the  limits  of  the  tropics.  It 
is  a  most  magnificent   timber-tree,  fr&- 


qnentiy  afflning  a  height  of  upwwda  of 
a  hondivd  feec  lu  wood  to  of  a  "  ' ' 
brown  eoloar.  doae-grainc  , 
dorabie,  and  is  rerj  exteoairelT 
in  India,  tioch  by  the  natives  auod  by  j 
Eoropeana,  tor  ahipbulldlng  engtneeriBg  I 
and  other  purposes  where  great  strength  >' 
and  toughness  are  requisite.  It  is  cos-  ' 
siderably  stronger  hot  at  the  aaaae  time  ) 
much  heavier  than  Indian  teak.  An  oil  is  1 
obtained  fnmi  the  aeedsL  Part  of  the  reaia  ' ; 
known  as  Dammar  la  likewise  obtained 
from  this  and  other  species  of  Aoveo,  par-  < 
ticnUriy  from  &  Selaniea,  a  native  of  tiie  t 
Eastern  Archipelago.  IJL.  SJ 

I     SHOREWEKD.    XtttoreBa. 

!     SHORTIA.    A  North  American    semis  , 
of  PiproUuxm,  comprising  m  single  apectea, 

.  distinguished  from  Pyrnla  hj  having  a 
three  Instead  of  a  flve-vaived  cspsoJe.    Is 

,  is  a  little  nearly  atemlees  glabroos  peren- 
nial plant,  with  long-stalked  rouxMlish 
somewhat  cordate  toothed  leaves,  and 
alngie-flowered  acapea.  [A.  &3     ; 

SHREETALT.     An  Indian    name   ttx  , 
Corypka  wmXtraadifen.  j 

8HUBIT.    An  Arabic  name  for  the  aio- 
matic  fruit  of  AweOuim  Soma, 

SHUMAC.  The  dried  and  chopped  leaves 
and  ahoots  of  Bhu»  Coriaria. 

SHU5UM.    Crotalariajuneen. 

SHUPRAK.    An  Indian  name  for  the  j 
root  of  Thalietrum  foUolosum,  used  as  a 
febrifuge  and  a  tonic  aperient. 

SHURIFA.   The  Penian  name  for  the 
Custard  Apple. 

SHUTTLECOCK.    Periptera  punieea, 
SHUTURKHAR.    An  Indian  name  for 
the  Camel's-thom,  Aflksgi  Maurontm. 
I     SIALITE.    (Fr.)    DOlenia. 

8IBBALDIA.  Dwarf  evergreen  alpine 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  PotenHUidiB  i 
of  BoMcetB,  and  distinguished  from  Paten- 
tilla  by  having  flve  to  ten  instead  of  nu- 
merous styles.  8.  proewaibeua  Is  fonnd 
near  the  summits  of  the  Highland  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  as  well  aa  in  similar  lo- 
calities on  the  European  continent  and  in 
America.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate  almost 
destitute  of  hairs,  the  leafleu  being  wedge- 
shaped  and  coarsely-toothed  at  the  apex ; 
and  the  flowers  are  small  yellowish,  and 
collected  Into  beads.  There  are  two  or 
three  foreign  species  closely  allied  to  the 
above.  [a  A.  J.] 

SIBTHORPIACEiB.  A  name  under 
which  Don  proposed  to  establish  a  distinct 
order  for  Sibthorpia  and  a  few  small  ge- 
nera of  Scrophulariaeece  allied  to  it,  but 
which  has  not  been  adopted. 

SIBTHORPIA.  A  genus  of  SenpktiJUir 
riacea,  containing  a  few  species  of  pros- 
trate hairy  herbs  of  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  and  the  Andes  In  South  America. 
They  have  alternate  or  fasciculate  reni- 
form   leaves,  and  one-flowered  pedicels 
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xisln?  singly  or  In  fascicles  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  Tiie  calyx  is  divided  into 
four  to  eight  deep  spreading  segments; 
-the  corolla  is  subrotate,  with  as  many  di- 
-visions  as  the  calyx,  or  with  an  additional 
one ;  the  stamens  are  as  numerous  as  the 
segments  of  the  corolla,  or  are  fewer,  and 
liRve  two-celled  sagittate  anthers ;  the 
style  is  entire,  with  a  capitate  stigma; 
and  the  capsule  is  membranaceous  com- 
pressed two-celled  two-valved,  and  de- 
blsces  In  a  locullcidal  manner.      [W.  C] 

SICIOTB.    (Pr.)    Sieyoa. 

SICKLE-POD.    Arabis  canadensis. 

8ICKLEW0BT.    Prunella  vtOgaris. 

8ICY08,  or  SYOIOa  A  genus  of  climb- 
InflT  plants  belonging  to  CucurbUacecs,  and 
Inhabiting  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  gloiie.  Their  stems  are  angular,  and 
furnished  with  tendrils  for  climbing; 
their  leaves  are  simple  and  lobed ;  their 
flowers  monoecious,  the  males  being  ar- 
ranered  In  racemes,and  the  females  solitary; 
the  calyx  is  flve-toothed,  and  the  corolla 
monopetalous  whitish  and  flve-clef t ;  there 
are  Ave  stamens,  and  a  dry  one-seeded 
fruit.  &  angnlatus  of  North  America  has 
a  root  and  seeds  which  are  bitter  and 
diuretic.  [B.  6.] 

8ICT0SPERMA  graeUe  Is  the  only 
known  representative  of  a  genus  of  Cur 
curbitacece  inhabiting  Sonora,  one  of  the 
states  of  Western  Mexico.  It  is  an  annual, 
which  has  a  slender  climbing  stem,  two- 
cleft  tendrils,  cordate  leaves  more  or  less 
lobed,  white  monoecious  flowers  arranged 
In  racemes,  a  flve-toothed  calyx,  a  mqno- 
petalous  corolla,  five  raonadelphous  sta- 
mens, and  an  ovate  lenticular  broWn  or 
blackish  seed-like  fruit,  containing  only 
a  single  pendulous  seed.  Thp  genus  is 
closely  allied  to  Sicyos.  [B.  S.] 

BIDA.  An  extensive  genus  of  Malvacea, 
comprising  herbs  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones  both  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
The  calyx  Is  cup-shaped  and  flve-cleft; 
petals  five,  their  stalks  sometimes  inter- 
twined so  as  to  form  a  tube;  column  of 
the  stamens-dilated  at  the  base,  forming  a 
sort  of  vault  over  the  ovary ;  styles  five 
or  more;  fruit  of  five  or  more  indehlscent 
carpels,  each  containing  a  single  pendulous 
seed. 

Many  of  the  species  are  used  medicinally. 
Thus  the  root  of  S.  aeiUa  is  esteemed  by 
the  Hindoos  as  a  valuable  stomachic,  and 
is  administered  in  ague,  dysentery,  and  as 
a  remedy  for  snake-bites.  The  leaves  are 
used  as  a  poultice,  as  likewise  are  those  of 
8.  rettisa,  8.  stipulata,  and  8.  mauritiana. 
Others  are  used  in  rheumatic  affections, 
and  as  an  application  in  cases  of  the  stings 
of  wasps  and  other  insects.  The  wood  of 
these  trees  is  very  light ;  that  of  S.  mi- 
erantha  is  used  to  make  rocket-sticks  in 
Brazil,  where  large  quantities  are  em- 
ployed on  fSte-days  at  the  doors  of  the 
churches.  The  bark  of  some  of  the  species 
contains  an  abundance  of  fibrous  tisaue. 


available  for  cordage,  etc.  The  Chinese 
cultivate  8.  tilicefolia  for  the  sake  of  Its 
fibre,  which  they  prefer  to  hemp.  The 
seeds  of  several  kinds  are  said  to  be  ape- 
rient CM.  T.  M.] 

SIDALOEA.  A  genus  of  herbs  t>elong- 
Ing  to  the  mallow  family,  and  natives  of 
North-western  America.  The  lower  leaves 
are  entire,  the  upper  ones  palmately  di- 
vided, and  the  flowers  red  purple  or  white, 
arranged  In  racemes;  the  calyx  is  not  pro- 
vided with  an  involucel ;  the  tube  of  the 
stamens  divides  above  Into  five  outer 
parcels  of  anthers  opposite  the  petals,  and 
ten  inner  parrels;  and  the  fruit  consists 
of  five  to  nine  membranous  carpels,  each 
containing  a  single  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SIDERITIS.  A  genus  of  Labiata:,  dis- 
tinguished from  Its  congeners  by  the 
following  characters :— The  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  Included  In  the  calyx,  and  its 
upper  lip  Is  erect  entire  or  notched,  while 
the  lower  has  the  middle  lobe  broadest; 
the  two  upper  stamens  are  short  and  per- 
fect, the  two  lower  longer  but  Imperfect. 
The  species  are  either  herbs  shrul)s 
or  undershrubs,  natives  of  Southern 
Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  Their  flowers  are  small  and  usu- 
ally yellow,  in  the  axils  of  leaf-like  bracts. 
The  name  conies  from  the  Greek  sideros 
'iron,' given  to  a  plant  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  healing  sword-wounds.  [G.  D.] 

SIDEROXYLON.  So  named  from  the 
Greek aiiicros' iron'  and  xulon  'wood,'  on 
account  of  the  very  hard  wood  afforded 
by  the  various  species.  The  woods  of 
many  widely  different  trees,  however,  are 
likewise  called  Ironwood,  almost  every 
country  producing  a  hardwood  to  which 
that  name  is  given.  The  present  genus 
belongs  to  the  Sapotaceee,  and  is  composed 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  species,  dis- 
tributed through  both  hemispheres,  but 
very  rarely  extending  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  tropics.  The  majority  are  trees, 
some  attaining  a  large  size,  with  alternate 
generally  veiny  leaves,  and  axillary  clus- 
ters of  usually  whitish  flowers,  succeeded 
by  roundish  berries  ai>out  the  size  of 
cherries,  in  which  are  from  one  to  three 
seeds.  The  flowers  have  both  the  calyx 
and  corolla  more  or  less  deeply  flve-lobed 
or  parted  ;  five  fertile  stamens  rising  from 
the  tube  of  the  con>lla  opposite  its  lobes, 
and  five  sterile  scale-like  ones  alternate 
with  them ;  and  a  five  (or  rarely  two  or 
four)  celled  ovary. 

The  fruits  of  S.dulcijlcwn,  as  the  specific 

name  denotes,  have  an  exceedingly  sweet 

taste,  and  are  one  of  the  kinds  known  to 

the  English  residents  in  Western  tropical 

Africa,   where   the  plant  Is    Indigenous, 

under  the  name  of  Miraculous-berry,  from 

their  being  eaten  In  order  to  counteract 

1  theacidityof  any  articleof  food  or  drink— 

their  sweet  flavour  being  retained  by  the 

palate  for  a  conslderal>le  length  of  time. 

I  They  are  rather  more  than  half  the  size  of 

'  olives,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  shape. 
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Among  tbe  natives  they  tonn  an  article  of 
trade.  [A.  &] 

8IDE8ADDLE-FL0WER.  Semraeenia, 
— ,  CALIFORNIA^.  DartmgUmia  eali/or- 
nUxL 

8IDHEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  dried 
leaves  and  capsules  of  Cannabis  scuivus. 

SIDR.    An  Arab  name  for  Lotos-wood. 

BIEBERA.  A  genus  of  the  thistle  titbe 
of  CompositiB,  only  differing  from  Xeran- 
themum  in  the  apices  of  the  involucral 
scales  being  produced  into  slender  spines. 
&  pungens,  the  only  species,  is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  It  is  a  slightly- 
branched  annual,  the  twigs  furnished  with 
lance-shaped  hoary  leaves. and  terminating 
in  solitary  Hower-heads  with  cone-shaped 
Involucres.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SIBGESBECKIA.  This  genus  comprises 
a  few  coarse  aunual  weeds  of  the  Composites^ 
widely  spread  over  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  globe.  The  readiest  mark  of  recog- 
nition is  found  in  the  Involucral  scales, 
which  are  in  two  rows,  those  of  the  outer 
row  being  Ilnear-spathulate  in  form,  twice 
the  length  of  the  others,  and  clothed  with 
i  I  glandular  pubescence.  The  most  common 
species,  S,  orieyitalis,  ranges  from  Persia 
eastwards  to  Japan,  and  thence  south  tu 
I  Australia.  It  is  a  much-branched  erect 
herb  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  opposite 
broadly  triangular  or  ovste  coarsely- 
toothed  leaves,  and  leafy  panicles  of  small 
yellow  flower-heads.  The  ray-florets  are 
sliortly  strap-shaped  and  pistil-bearing, 
those  of  the  disk  tubul.ir  and  perfect ;  the 
acheues  are  without  pappus,  and  are  half 
enclosed  by  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  recep- 
tacle. [A.  A.  B.] 

6IEMPRE  VIVA.    Triptaion  apinomm. 

SIBTHEa    AUiumfianle. 

8IEVERSI A  A  genus  of  Sosacere  having 
the  habit  nearly  of  Oeum,  but  differing  in 
the  styles  being  jointed,  the  upper  joint 
dissiniilar  to  the  lower,  and  usually  de- 
ciduous. S.  monlana  from  Austria  and 
S.  reptaru  from  Switzerland  are  cultivat- 
ed ;  they  are  herbaceous  plants  about  six 
Inches  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  a 
Geum,  and  large  solitary  handsome  yellow 
flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SIGMOID.  Having  a  form  somewhat 
resembling  the  letter  S. 

8ILAUS.  A  genus  of  Umbelliferte,  dis- 
tinguished by  each  half  of  the  fruit  having 
five  shan>-edged  equal  ribs  with  numerous 
vittsB  in  each  furrow,  and  four  to  six  at 
the  line  t»f  junction.  The  species  are 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Their  leaves  are  usually  in  numerous 
narrow  or  linear  subdivisions.  The  name 
was  used  by  Pliny  to  indicate  some  umbel- 
liferous plant.  [G.  D.3 


A  furniture  wood  of  De-' 


SILBADANL 
merara. 

SILENE.    An  extensive  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  SUerucB 
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of  Caryophyllaeea.  The  species  agree 
the  following  characters : — Sepals  i 
suraens  ten ;  capsule  stalked,  dry. 
at  the  top  with  six  teeth  ;  styles  t 
four  Of  the  British  specfea  the 
frequent  is  S.  infiata,  or  Bhidder  Cam 
common  in  coniflelds  and  meadows, 
perennial  herbaceous  plant  one  to  tw 
feet  high,  witli  ovate  leaves,  which,  as  ir 
as  the  stems,  are  glaucous,  and  with  l 
raerous  panicled  white  flowers,  which  i 
remarkable  for  their  greyish-^reen  inflati 
calyces.  The  Sea  Campion,  &  i 
scarcely  differs  from  the  preceding  exc 
in  having  smaller  leaves,  shorter  stems,  and 
larger  flowers.  S.acaulis,  the  Moas  Campioo^ 
Is  a  humble  tufted  phuit  with  numervmcl 
bright  purple  flowers,  and  is  abundant  on  I 
the  Scottish  mountains,  of  which  in  Jun4i| 
and  July  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  omamentst  I 
It  is  found  also  on  some  of  the  mountaluS  J 
in  Wales  and  the  North  of  England.  I 
Species  indigenous  to  various  teniperat«| 
countries  of  the  Eastern  and  'Western  I 
Hemispheres  are  occasionally  cultivatedyl 
some  uf  the  most  ornamental  bein^  &I 
pendula,  integripetala,  Atoeum,and  Armerui,  ■ 
all  annuals ;  and  &  Seha/ta and  EUxabetha^ I 
dwarf  perennials.  [C.  A.  JJ 

SILER.  The  generic  name  of  an  nm- 
belliferouB  plant,  the  calyx  of  which  has  a 
flve-toothed  border;  and  each  half  of  the  \ 
fruit  has  nine  blunt  ribs,  flve  of  which  are 
more  prominent  than  the  others,  while  the 
remaining  four  have  each  a  vitta  under 
them.  S.  trilobum  is  a  native  of  Europe  \ 
and  Asia,  with  triternate  leaves,  and  large 
umbels  of  white  flowers.  CG.  DJ 

SILICLE.  SILICULE.  A  aUIqae  about 
as  broad  as  long,  or  broader. 

6ILIQUASTRUM.    Cards  Saiquastrutn. 

SILIQUE.  The  long  pod-like  fruit  of 
crucifers,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  valves 
applied  to  a  frame  on  which  the  seeds 
grow. 

SILIQUOS.E.  A  Linnasan  order  sjnony- 
mous  with  Cruci/ercB. 

SILK-COTTON  TREE.     Bombax;    also 

Eriodendron. 

8ILR-FL0WER.    Calliandra  trinervia. 

SILK-TREE.    AcanaJulibrisHn. 

6ILEWEED.  Aselepias  ComuHy  formerly 
called  A.  spriaca;  also  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Co/nferwB, 

SILKY.   The  same  as  SericeonsL 

S I LPHI UM.  A  genus  of  stout  perennial 
herbs  belonging  to  the  ComposiUe,  natives 
of  the  United  States,  Oregon,  and  Texas, 
They  have  opposite  whorled  or  alternate 
leaves,  and  large  yellow  flower-heads,el  titer 
solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or 
disposed  in  panicles  or  corymba  The  chief 
features  of  the  genus  are  the  monoecious  { 
radiate  heads ;  the  ray-florets  strap-shaped 
and  pistil-bearing,  the  disk-florets  tubular 
and  sterile ;  and  the  broad  flat  perfect 
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achenes  surrounded  by  a  wing  which  is 
uotclied  at  the  summit,  and  usually  (but 
not  always)  termmates  in  two  short  awu- 
like  teeth,  which  represent  the  pappus. 

Tlie  most  Interesting  species  is  tlie  Com< 
pass-plant,  8.  todniohtm,  of  which  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  writes:— 'On  the  wide  oi)eu  prairies 
the  leaves  are  said  to  present  their  faces 
uniformly  north  and  south,  whence  it  is 
called  the  Compass^plant.'    In  a  paper  re- 
lating to  this  plant,  communicated  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  January 
1862  by  Mr.  Oorrie,  there  are  various  notices 
of   tLe  plant  by  different  travellers;  but 
Mr.  Gorrie  states  that  he  is  unable  to  de- 
termine the  correctness  of  their  observar 
tions,  and  until  a  competent  botanist  shall 
assert  that  the  '  broad  flat  leaves  of  this 
plant  point  due  north  and  south  with  an 
accuracy  as  unvarying  as  that  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,"  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe 
tbat  such  is  the  case— the  more  so  when  we 
find  such  a  note  as  the  following  of  Lieut. 
J.  "W.  Albert  of  the  United  States  Army:  'It 
is  snld  that  the  planes  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  iS.  ladniatum)  are  coincident  with 
the    planes  of  the  meridian,  but  those  I 
have  noticed  must  have  been  influenced 
by  some  local  attraction   that  deranged 
their  polarity.'   The  plant  is  also  known  as 
Pi  lot- weed.  Polar-plant,  Rosin-weed,  and 
Turpentine-weed— the  latter  names  from 
the  abundant  resin  exuded  by  its  stems, 
which  grow  tea  height  of  three  to  six  feet, 
aa  well  as  by  the  leaves,  which  are  ovate 
In  outline,  and  deeply  plnnatifld,  the  seg- 
ments being  again  divided.  The  tuberous  I 
roots  of  S.  lavef  a  plant  with   smooth 
dock-like  leaves,  are  eaten  by  the  natives  , 
of  the  Columbia  River  valley.    S.  terebin- ; 
thaceum  is  sometimes  called   the  Prairie 
Burdock,  from  Its  rough  heart-shaped  root-  j 
leaves,  about  two  feet  in  length,resembling 
those  of  the  burdock ;  and  S.  per/oliatum 
gets  the  name  of  Cup-plant,  because  the 
winged  stalks  of  its  opposite  leaves  are 
united  together  so  as  to  form  a  cup  with 
the  stem  in  its  centre.  These  two  last,  with 
the  Compass-plant  and  others,  have  been 
cultivated  in  English  gardens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SILPHIUM.  A  gum-resin  supposed  by 
some  to  be  obtained  from  Thapsia  Silphion, 
and  by  others  from  Prango$  pcAularia. 

SILVER-BUSH.    AnthyUU  Barba-jovit, 

SILVER-GRAIN.  The  glittering  plates 
observed  in  the  wood  of  many  exogens, 
and  caused  by  the  division  of  the  medul- 
lary plates. 


Leucadendron    argen- 
PotentiUa    anserina ; 


SILVER-TREE. 
teutn. 

SILVER-WEED, 
also  Argyreia. 

SILVER- WOOD.  Mourlria;  also  Quet- 
tarda  argentea  and  Qiulania  Uetioides. 

SILVERY.  Having  a  whitish  metallic 
lustre. 

SILVIA.  A  genus  of  Serophidariacea:, 
containing  two   small    prostrate   under 


shrubs  from  Mexico,  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  large  yellow  flowers.  The  calyx  is  tu- 
bular-cam panulate,  with  the  apex  divided 
into  flve  imbricate  lobes;  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  long,  and  the  spreading  limb  is 
deeply  cut ;  the  stamens  arc  included,  and 
the  parallel  cells  of  the  anthers  are  nearly 
equal,  and  slightly  mucrouate at  their  base; 
the  capsule  is  ovate  and  acuta      [W.  C] 

SILTBUM.  Robust  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  thistle  group  of  Comp(h 
sita,  amang  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  filaments  united,  and  the 
pappus  in  many  rows.  S.  Marianum,  the 
Milk  Thistle,  grows  to  the  height  of  three 
to  four  feet  or  more,  with  a  furrowed  stem, 
and  large  spreading  wavy  spinous  leaves,  of 
which  those  next  the  root  are  piunatitid, 
and  variegated  with  green  and  milk-wlilte. 
The  Involucre  is  subglobose  and  spinous, 
and  the  florets  purple  with  long  tubes. 
The  specific  name  Marianum  was  given  to 
this  plant  to  preserve  the  legend  that  the 
white  stain  on  the  leaves  was  caused  by 
the  falling  of  a  drop  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
milk.  It  was  formerly  cultivated,  the 
young  leaves  being  used  as  a  spring  salad, 
the  root  boiled  as  a  potherb,  and  the  heads 
treated  like  the  heads  of  the  artichoke.  It 
grows  wild  in  waste  places  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  still  retains  its  place  in 
old-fashioned  gardens.  French  :  Chardon 
Marie;  CarthameniaeiM.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SIMABA.  A  genus  of  Simarubacece,  con- 
sisting of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Tro- 
pical America,  having  the  leaves  alternate, 
and  either  simple  or  ternate  or  pinnate, 
and  the  flowers  in  axillary  masses  or  ra- 
cemes. The  calyx  is  small;  tlie  petals 
four  or  flve,  long  and  spreading ;  and  the 
stamens  eight  or  ten,  each  filament  having 
a  scale  adherent  to  it^  The  ovary  consists 
of  four  or  five  carpels,  the  styles  of  which 
are  distmct,  but  become  united  above  into 
one  having  a  five-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  a  drupe  but  often  dry,  usually  having 
the  same  number  of  carpels  as  the  ovary. 

Among  the  species  S.  Cedron  is  very  re- 
markable for  the  properties  of  its  seed.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  large  pinnated 
leaves  with  twenty  or  more  narrow  ellip- 
tical leaflets,  and  its  large  panicles  of  flow- 
ers, which  are  three  or  four  feet  long.  It 
is  a  small  tree,  native  of  New  Grenada, 
and  bears  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  swan's 
egg,  containing  only  one  deed,  four  oX  the 
cells  being  barren.  * 

The  Cedron  of  commerce,  which  looks 
like  a  blanched  almond  but  is  larger,  is 
the  kernel  of  the  fruit.  As  a  remedy  for 
the  bites  of  serpents  it  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Inhabitants  from  time 
immemorial,  and  was  first  reported  in  this 
country  as  deserving  of  notice  in  1699,  but 
it  was  not  till  very  recently  that  anything 
certain  was  known  either  of  the  seed  or  its 
uses.  Part  of  its  reputHtion  iaowing  to  its 
febrifugal  powers  in  intermittent  fever, 
it  being  successfully  prescribed  in  that, 
disease  by  the  physicians  ot  New  Grenada, 
a  country  abounding  In  forests  of  quina- 
trees;  but  it  principally  rests  upon  its 
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efflcacy  as  an  antidote  for  the  bites  of ,  zllian  species,  has  similar  properties.  The 
snalces  scorpion*  and  other  noxious  anl-  fruits  and  bark  are  used  as  anthelmintic 
mals.  it  being  uniTersallj  believed  that  iu    and  an  infusion  of  theiatter  Is  emplojed 
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of  the  most  dangerous  among  them.  On 
the  latter  account  it  is  so  much  valued,  that 
there  are  scarcely  wij  persons  in  New  Gre- 
nada or  the  adjacent  conntrieswbo  have  not 
a  piece  of  this  seed,which  they  always  carry 
with  them,  and  a  single  seed  will  sell  for 
four  shillings.  When  a  bite  has  been  re- 
ceived a  small  quantity  mixed  with  water 
Is  applied  to  the  wound,  and  about  two 
grains  scraped  Into  brandy  (or.if  it  cannot 
be  obtained,  into  water)  is  given  internal- 
ly. The  active  principle  on  which  the  me- 
dicinal (lualities  of  the  Cedron  depend  has 
been  seiwrated  by  M.  Lecoy,  who  has  named 
it  etdrine.  Every  part  of  the  plant  but 
especially  the  seed  Is,  owing  to  its  presence, 
intensely  bitter.  Dr.  Seemann  has  griven  a 
full  account  of  the  Cedron  in  the  Botany 
o/n.  M.  8.  Herald.  [R  C.j 

8IMARX7BACEJL  An  order  of  polyfte- 
talous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrulM  remarkable  for  the  bitter  taste  of 
their  barit,  and  natives  of  hot  countries,  a  ,  employed  to  kill  vermin.  S.  glanca,  » 
very  few  only  being  found  without  the  ,  native  of  Cuba,  furnishes  a  glutinous  juice, 
tropics.  They  have  generally  alternate  ,  which  is  employed  in  certain  cases  of  skin- ' 
compound  leaves  without  transparent  dots;  disease.  Samara  (oi;icinaZu>,  the  Mountain 
no  stipules; small  unisexual  regular  flowers  Damson,  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in 
in  axillary  panicles  or  racemes ;  three  U)    hothouses  in  this  country.  [M.  T.  MJ 

five  sepals  and  petals ;  as  many  or  twice  as  I     aj^or     pkoMoliu  trilobus. 
many  stamens  inserted  round  the  base  of       SIMBI.    riuueoius  truoous. 
a  disk ;  a  free  lubed  ovary  with  as  many       SIMETHI8.    A  genus  of  Liliacete  allied 
styles  and  cells  as  lobes ;  and  one  ovule  '  to  Anthericum,  but  differing  iu  the  seg- 
laterally  attached  in  each  cell.    The  fruit  is  I  ments  of  the  perianth  being  combined  at 
various,  the  seeds  solitary  pendulous,  with  :  the  base,  the  filaments  being  woolly  on 


or  without  albumen,  and  having  a  superior 
radicle.  All  the  above  characters  have, 
however,  exceptions  in  individual  genera, 
and  it  is  only  by  various  combinations  of 
the  majority  of  characters  that  the  order 
can  be  distinguished  from  Rutacea,  and 
some  others  which  are  closely  allied. 
Thirty  genera  are  referred  to  it,  including 
QuoMia,  Simartiba,  AilarOus,  Cneorum. 
Brucea,  Suriana,  Brunelliat  Ptcrammo,  and 
BalaniUa. 

8IMARFBA.  Thenativesof  Guianaapply 
this  nametoatree.sorae  parts  of  whichthey 
use  with  great  success  In  dysentery.  Bota- 
nically  it  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  Simaru- 
bacecB,  consisting  of  tropical  American 
trees,  with  unisexual  flowers ;  calyx  small 
cup-shaped.flve-toothed;  petals  five, longer 
than  the  calyx,  spreading;  stamens  five, 
surrounding  as  many  rudimentary  ovaries. 
In  the  female  flowers  are  flve  ovaries, 
placed  on  a  disk  surrounded  by  ten  scales 
or  rudimentary  stamens;  styles  flve,  se- 
parate below,  above  conjoined  into  one, 
and  terminated  by  a  broader  flve-lobed 
stigma;  fruit  of  flve  drupes. 

S.  amara,  a  native  of  the  West  Tndies  and 
Guiana,  yields  the  drug  known  as  Simaruba- 
bark,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  therind  of 
the  root.  It  is  employed  as  a  bitter  tonic 
in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  as  well  as  in 
various  forms  of  Indigestion.  In  large 
doses  it  Is  said  to  act  as  an  emetic  purrra- 
I  tlve  and  diaphoretic.    ;SL  versicolor,  a  Bra- 


the  lower  part,  and  the  seeds  only  two  (or 
one)  in  each  cell  of  the  capsule,  furnished 
with  an  arillus.  It  contains  a  single  spe- 
cies, &btcoIar,  common  in  Western  Europe, 
but  in  the  British  Isles  only  found  in  Dor- 
set Devon  and  Kerry.  It  Is  a  small  herb 
with  a  slender  rootstock,  emitting  a  tuft  of 
thick  and  fleshy  fibres.  The  leaves  are  all 
radical,  grass-like ;  the  scape  branched  at 
the  top,  with  a  paniculate  corymbose  cyme 
of  rather  small  rose-coloured  flowers,  with 
a  spreading  perlan  th.  [J.  T.  &] 

STMILARY  PARTS.  The  elementary 
organs  or  tissues  of  plants— such  as  cellu- 
lar tissue,  woody  tissue,  spiral  vessels,  &c. 

SIMMONDSIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
EHphorbiacetB,  in  which  it  is  remarkable 
from  there  being  no  albumen  to  the  seed. 
There  is  but  one  species,  S.  califomica,  a 
small  evergreen  much-branched  bush, 
regularly  forked  and  furnished  with  oppo- 
site oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and 
Inconspicuous  green  flowers  borne  In  their 
axils.  The  males  are  clustered,  the  fe- 
males solitary  and  nodding— the  former 
with  a  flve-parted  calyx  and  ten  or  twelve 
stamens,  and  the  latter  with  a  fl re-parted 
calyx  enclosing  a  three-celled  ovar.v  tipped 
with  three  short  styles.  The  mature  uuts 
resemble  an  ordinary  acorn  In  size  and 
shape.  They  are  said  to  have  a  flavour 
like  filberts,  but  theafter^tasteis nauseous,  i 
and  they  are  apt  to  cause  purging.   The  I 
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pl&Tit  Is  cultivated  In  some  botanic  gar- 
dens under  the  name  Brorchia  dichoUma. 
Tlie  genus  commemorates T.W.  SImmonds, 
a  naturalist  who  accompanied  Lord  Sea- 
jforth  to  the  West  Indies.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SIMOCHILUS.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  heatbworts.  Its  calyx  is  coloured 
four-angled  and  fleshy  in  its  nature,  and 
furnished  with  eight  ribs ;  the  border  of 
tlae  corolla  Is  four-cleft,  and  the  seed- 
vessel  two  or  four-celled,  very  rarely  one- 
celled.  The  only  species  Is  a  Cape  shrub, 
resembling  a  heath,  whose  leaves  are  in 
"Whorls  of  three  or  four  togeljier,  and 
tite  flowers  in  terminal  heads.        [Q.  D.] 

SIMPLE.  Not  conalsting  of  several  dis- 
tal net  parts. 

SIMPLER'S  JOT.    Verbena  offldndHs, 

sniPLICISSIMUa  Not  divided  or 
l>ranched  at  all. 

SIMSIA.  A  genus  of  CompoetUBt  natives 
of  Texas  and  Mexico,  closely  related  to 
Selianthus,  They  are  perennial  herbs  one 
to  three  feet  high,  the  lower  leaves  oppo- 
site trllobed  and  toothed,  the  upper  usually 
alternate  and  entire.  The  uniserial  strap- 
shaped  yellow  ray-florets  are  neuter,  the 
disk- florets  tubular  and  perfect;  and  the 
compressed  two-awi.ed  achencs  are  seated 
on  a  chaffy  receptacle,  enclosed  by  an  in- 
volucre of  two  or  three  series  of  narrow 
scales.  Oerasa  belongs  to  this  genus,  and 
a  plant  which  has  been  called  Barrattia 
only  differs  in  the  absence  of  pappus-awns. 
Its  name  commemorates  Dr.  John  Sims,  for 
many  years  editor  of  Curtls's  Botanical 
Magazine.  [A.  A.  B.] 

8IMS0N.    Seneeio  vtUgarU. 

SINAPIDENDRON  A  genus  of  Orueir 
ferfB  of  the  tribe  Braasicacece.  They  are 
undershrubs  from  Madeira,  with  the  habit 
of  Braseica  nigra  or  Sinapie  arvensia,  dif- 
fering from  both  genera  in  the  more 
beaded  pods,  and  especially  in  the  sul>- 
angular  seeds  partly  imbedded  in  the 
somewhat  spongy  dissepiment.    [J.  T.  S.j 

SINAPIS.  An  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
word  for  'musUrd'  applied  to  a  genus  of 
CrucifercB.  In  the  opinion  of  most  mo- 
dem botanists  this  genus  is  inseparable  by 
any  save  arbitrary  characters  from  Bras- 
siea.  The  features  especially  assigned  to 
Sinapis  are  the  following :— Calyx  of  four 
spreading  sepals;  style  small  short  acute; 
fruit  cylindrical,  Its  valves  traversed  by 
one  or  more  prominent  nerves ;  seeds  in 
one  row.  The  species  are  herbaceous 
plants  found  in  most  quarters  of  the  globe, 
but  especially  In  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. 

The  Black  Mustard,  S.  nigra,  yields  the 
greater  portion  of  the  condiment  so  gene- 
rally used  in  this  country.  The  plant  is  in- 
digenous, but  Is  nevertheless  largely  culti- 
yated  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  The  seeds 
are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  Mixed  with 
those  of  S.  alba  they  are  crushed  between 
rollers,  and  subsequently  pounded  and 
sifted  twice  or  of tener.    From  the  residue 


Jeft  on  the  sieve  a  fixed  oil  Is  obtained  by 
pressure.  The  powdered  mustard  is  usu- 
ally mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wheaten  flour  and  a  small  quantity  of 
turmeric  powder— admixtures  which  are 
readily  detected  by  the  microscope.  The 
terra  'flour  of  mustard'  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate, as  the  mustard-seeds  themselves 
contain  little  or  no  starchy  material.  The 
chemical  ingredients  of  mustard-seeds 
are  somewhat  complex.  Among  them  are 
a  peculiar  acid  called  myronlc  acid,  no- 
ticeable as  containing  a  proportion  of 
sulphur,  and  which,  when  mixed  with 
water  and  a  peculiar  substance  called  my- 
rosine  (analogous  to  albumen),  also  found 
in  mustard-seeds,  yields  Volatile  Oil  of 
Mustard,  which  has  no  separate  existence 
In  the  seeds^  but  is  formed  artiflclally  in 
the  manner  just  stated.  This  oil  is  very 
acrid,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  rube- 
facient. The  flxed  oil  before  mentioned 
as  existing  in  the  seed  itself  has  little  or 
no  acridity,  and  has  been  used  as  a  purga- 
tive and  vermifuge. 

Hippocrates  Is  said  to  have  employed 
mustard    medicinally,    while    Columella 
speaks  of  its  irritant  action  on  the  eyes— 
Seqae  laeeiKnti  fletnm  factum  ■inapls. 

In  modem  medicine  mustard  is  most 
frequently  employed  in  the  well-known 
form  of  poultice.  If  its  effects  be  properly 
watched,  this  application  is  safe  and  most 
valuable  where  a  speedy  result  Is  desired ; 
but  if  allowed  to  remain  on  too  long, 
especially  In  persons  who  from  disease  or 
other  causes  are  not  sensitive  to  pain,  it 
may  produce  ulceration  and  gangrene. 
Internally  mustard  is  employed  as  an 
emetic  In  narcotic  poisoning,  &c.  As  a 
condiment  mustard  is  valuable  for  its 
stimulant  effects,  which  render  It  useful 
in  cases  of  weak  digestion,  or  as  an  ad- 
junct to  fatty  and  other  indigestible  arti- 
cles of  food. 

The  White  Mustard,  S.  alba.  Is  also  In- 
digenous In  this  country.  Its  seeds  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  Black  Mustard, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour  externally.  Chemi- 
cally they  differ  in  contaming  a  Crystal- 
line substance  known  as  sulpho-slnapisin. 
Moreover,  its  myrosine  yields  with  water 
a  pungent  oil  of  a  different  character  from 
the  Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard  previously 
mentioned.  The  seeds  have  similar  pro- 
perties to  those  of  S.  nigra.  They  have 
been  recommended  to  be  swallowed  whole 
as  stomachics  and  laxatives,  a  process  by 
no  means  free  from  danger.  The  seed- 
leaves  or  cotyledons  of  this  plant,  together 
with  those  of  Lepidium  sativum,  form  the 
well-known  agreeable  salad  known  as 
'  mustard  and  cress.'  The  facility  and  speed 
with  which  this  salad  may  be  grown  at  all 
seasons  and  in  all  places,  together  with  its 
wholesome  properties,  are  great  advan- 
tages. It  is,  moreover,  both  interesting  and 
Instructive  to  watch  the  germination  of 
these  seeds,  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  their 

The  seeds  of  8.  arvensit,  the  Common 
Charlock,  yield  an  oil  that  is  good  for 
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burning.    In  Fnuice  the  l^Jf«  "f  ^^hU  I  d?n?U  ^the**type>. 
fnnure  for  cattle.    It  !•  a  pity  to"  »»  *^"'-    ^^i^  jn  hothouse 
iSyno^i-ja^'^^rSSrSf  i    2„ied«thctyp 
troublewme  ^^fJliJ^whS  the  weds 
eemua  are  eiiten  i°,i2SS  irroltivated  for 
furnish  an  oti.    A>«*f^IS'.  u  is  osed 
Its  oil.  willed  in  1°^**  ^SJig  the  body 

ramosa.  and  &  I7la«c«.  &  ^'^^JJ?  the 
discriminated  by  it^lywte^^^^hort 
upper  ones  entire,  ana  ''"f.*'"^,--*  the 
stalks,  smooth  and  P^^f »»«^ .  *$i""Jad- 
JSm :  t^hlle  In  8.  alba  tl>e  pods  are  sprwd 
inff  very  hairy,  and  terminated  by  » {onK 
!,"4k7Jitiaasln«leseed  Tt.^^ 
scoplcal  structure  of   '$«  »""  ^n  de- 


VhlchtheoldCtocrtnto  V«'*e»*  ^"^  J  S 

the  type),  and  are  fre<ia«aUymrt 

w«n  in  hothiuses.    &  reZirfina  may  be  re- 

girded  as  the  type  of  the  genua.       tB-SJ 


RINTATBD.    Having  the  margin  *It«]- 
nately  nnefen  with  deep  con«intiea  mJ 

and  dentate  at  the  same  time. 

BINU8.   The  recesaea  formed  wiien  the 
edge  of  any  part  is  lobed. 


8IPH0CAMPYLUS.  This  name,  dertjed 

from  theGreek .^fcon'a tube'  and  fa^>2»^ 

•curved;  in  allusion  to  the  corolla,  isusually 

annlled  to  &  genus  of  tropical  A merioin 

Sffihrubs  of  the  family  ^f^^-ff*',  J^ll 

Sowers  in  some  of  the  specfea  are  placed 

on  solitary  axillary  atalka.  while  In  othOT 

ther  are  aggregated  into  a  dense  raceme 

IfrnnicTlTtVuctureof  "the  skin  of  these  l  ^^^JJmSfTbl  corolla  is  tubular,  with  an 

!S.  is  ve??  ?Jrious.  and  has  been  de-     J^SfJJied  tube  which  is  dilated  or  cuijed, 

JSfidby  d7h52Si1  m  h^•r'^^""  JJS     »rey  straight.  iUUmbflve^left  and  two^ 

S^J&'^^^Food.^  Among  t  ^pA'^^I^J^^^^^tl^ 


^urS>nstltutlng  tbe  outer  Bkhi  of  the 
at^f>A  may  be  seen,  according  to  ^P'*  ""' 
w?ve?^  funnel-Ihiped  cells  penetrating 
SSIJthelnirloroft^hese^d  5^^^^^^^ 
grows  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  ^^\^ 
Palestine,  is  regarded  by  some  as  tne 
MuSSrd'of  8cr!?ture.  J"  preference  U^ 
Salvadora.     See    BftAflSlCA  and    DiPW>- 

TAXIS.  L^  *•       ■* 

8INCLAIRIA.  At™"''?^?^?!^  cSS^ 
belouKlng  to  the  Vemonia  trllie  of  oom- 
J^Sand  closely  related  to/ndrom^f^ 
from  Which  the  naked  Instead  of  frlllea 
receptacle  serves  to  dlstlngu  sh  -t.  it 
has  opposite  stalked  elliptical  leaves,  and 
the  twigs  terminate  in  Panicles  of  nnmc^ 
rous  yellow  flower-heads;  the  ray-florets  are 
strap-shaped  and  Pl«til-bearlng;  the  disk 
florets  tubular  and  perfect,  and  the  cyiin 
drlcal-rlbbed  achenes  are  crowned  wiina 
blserlal  pappus  of  tawny  rough  hairs.  " 
Is  named  after  Dr.  A.  Sinclair,  R.N..  a  bota- 
nist who  collected  largely  In  Hew  Zeaiana, 
and  died  there  in  1 861.  [A.  A.  B.J 


linned.  the  segments  neing  oi  ucanj  ^^*Tr 
Blzritaroens  flve.lnaerted  with  the  corolla 
on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  «iy?-J"J^vVJS 
or  all  of  the  anthers  hairy  or  pointed  at  the 
?op;  ovary  partly  inferior,  two^lled ;  style 
wUhln  the  corolU;  stigma  divided  into 
Two  rounded  lobes;  capsule  two-valved. 
Tbe  flowers  are  showy,  of  a  scarlet  or  yel- 
lowish hue.  Several  species  are  in  cultf- 
vatlon.  8.mierogUma  being  one  of  the  hand- 
lomest?  it  has  closely-packed  coryinbs  of 
??ch  crimson  flowers.  &  Cooii^ftonc  is  said 
in  be  so  named  from  the  abundance  of 
^scld  j^lcS  which  It  c^ntalna.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SIPH0NACANTHU8.  A  genus  of  Aean- 
thaccoj,  containing  a  few  herbs,  natives  of 
SrMil  It  differs  from  Buellia  In  havtag 
a  BllKhtly  swollen  tubular  corolla  with  a 
thort  limb,  a  more  fleshy  fruit  with  fewer 
Seds  and  in  the  flowers  being  without 
SSf^  and  arrang^  in  a  spicate  manner 
at  the  apex  of  the  stem.  [ w.  CJ 


SIPHON  ANDRACB^.    An  order  of  nao- 

8INDHOOKA.  SINDirYA.  Indian  names  ^    ^^^^^  Artmtea  and  Andromedeas  of  Eri- 

f  or  Vit4x  Negundo.  cacece,  a  rearrangement  which  has  not  been 

SINDOC.     An  Indian  name  for  Cullla-  generally  adopted, 
wan-bark.  glPHONANDRA-    A  genus  of  Foccfnt- 

SINDUVARA:    a  Sanscrit  name  for  Vi-  ar^<B  .<^«™Pl*l"?„t*e^le^^s*"and  d^^^ 

8INISTR0RSE.     Twining  to  the  left  fi'Tt," i^thers  and  filaments  being  aU  of 

hand;  a  term  usually  confined  to  the  stems  v;,,"i  length,  and  especially  In  the  long 

of  plants.  SSuiar  anthers,  which  equal  the  corolla 

SINKFIELD.    Patenmia,  I^JfofthrgeSSTis^Ure^s^^e^  S! 

S?^h1  ?u^mtrr%r?h?1g:SS??c  Sar'dTn  al  S  PHONAIHOTS.     A  genus  of  Ver^ 

Bonn,  M.  Sinning     Th^ ^^^JJ^f^unl  mnr^P   iny  some  cx)nsidered  as  only  a  see- 

fruilcose  Plantf  wUh^?Sr^^J^e8hy  ti^n   o^^^                                            ^^'^S 

more  or  less  ovate   Jeavef   a  »Si  shaned  inecles  with  a  f  annel-shaped  corolla,  very 

?o?oX"t^h?\^;^*"^«^  *  «^'^.  a  flv^^^^^  l?ng  Sl^and  almost  equal  limb.  (W,  C.J 

SaJed.*  five  disMn  Jt'^^aV'  ISir^Sln;  SIPHONEiB.    A  natural  order  of  green- 

the  ovary,  and  a    ni<SfV?^t  *"^°"J?  iTf  snored  Atoa.  rooting  or  merely  attached 
They  are  closelyalgtSlhe'gtoe^To^  !  by  the'to^ith  a  simple  or  compoond^ 
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[SIPH 


frond  formed  of  a  single   tbread-sbape* 

■t»m.nched  cell,  or  of  a  number  of  such  cells 

uni  ted  together  Into  a  spongy  frond.    It  Is 

dl  visible  into  two  distinct  suborders:  in  one 

of  vblcb,  CatUerpece,  the  main  cell  is  filled 

-with  a  network  of  branching  fibrils,  amidst 

iwkilch  the  minute  zoospores  are  dispersed; 

Vn.   the  other,  CodiecBt  the  filaments,  which 

may  be  either  free  or  closely  united  Into 

H.    common  frond,  are  filled   with   green 

endocbrome,  and  give  rise  here  and  there 

to  capsules  which  ultimately  contain  one 

or  more  zoospores.    The  CaulerpecR  are  all 

Inbabitants  of  warm  coasts,  but  the  Codiea 

are  often  found  in  colder  climates.     In 

either  division  we  have  species  which  are 

truly  aquatic  or  terrestrial,  or  at  the  least 

amphibious.    In  the  second  division  there 

are  many  species,  as  for  example  those  of 

HaXlmedOt  which  resemble  corallines  from 

the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  en-  i 

ters  into  their  composition.    In  Vaxicheria  \ 

and  Bryopsis  we  have  the  threads  whether  ■ 

branched  or  single  perfectly  free,  and  In  ' 

Botrydium  the  vegetative  part  is  reduced  i 

to  a  minimum,  and  all  that  is  visible  is  a 

mass  of  bladdery  capsules.         [M.  J.  B.3 

SIPHONIA.  To  this  genus  we  are  In- 
debted for  the  greater  part  of  our  supply 
of  Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber.  It  belongs 
to  the  EuphorbiacecB,  and  consists  of  some 
half-dozen  species,  one  of  which,  S.  elatticat 
Is  a  native  of  French  Guiana,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro 
districts  of  Brazil.  They  are  called  Seringa- 
trees  by  the  Brazilians,  from  the  P(»rtu- 
gruese  word  seringa,  signifying  a  syringe  or 
clyster-pipe,  the  caoutchouc  having  first 
been  used  for  making  those  articles ;  and 


Slphonla  elantica. 

the  generic  name,  derived  from  the  Greek 
siphon,  has  reference  to  the  same  use. 
The  species  are  trees  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy  or  upwards  of  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  all  contain  a  milky 
juice  in  more  or  le^s  abundance,  though 
they  do  not  all  yield  caoutchouc  of  good 
quality,  that  from  some  of  the  species  being 
brittle.    Their  leaves  consist  of  three  en- 


tire leaflets  radlatlug  from  the  top  gf  a 
long  stalk,  and  are  clustered  towards  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  and  their  flowers 
are  borne  In  loosely-branched  panlcles,wlth 
numerous  little  branchlets  consisting  of  a 
few  male  flowers  and  a  female  at  the  top. 
Both  sexes  have  a  l)ell-Rhaped  five-toothed 
or  five-parted  calyx,  and  no  corolla;  the 
males  containing  a  central  stamen-column 
bearing  five  or  ten  anthers  In  one  or  two 
series  or  whorls  some  distance  below  the 
apex ;  and  the  females  a  three-celled  ovary 
bearing  a  more  or  less  three-lobed»stlgma 
with  or  without  a  short  style.  Their  fruit 
is  a  rather  large  capsule  composed  of  three 
one-seeded  pieces,  which  split  in  halves 
when  ripe.  The  raw  seeds  are  poisonous 
to  man  and  to  quadrupeds,  but  macaws 
eat  them  greedily,  and  they  are  an  excel- 
lent bait  for  fish ;  long  boiling,  however, 
deprives  them  of  their  poison,  and  renders 
them  very  palatable. 

The  bulk  of  the  Caoutchouc  exported 
from  Pari,  whence  our  chief  supply  is 
derived.  Is  obtained  from  8.  brasiliensis, 
which  Is  the  one  common  In  the  forests 
of  the  province  of  Para  ;  but  that  brought 
down  to  Pari  from  the  Upper  Amazon  and 
Rio  Negro  Is  derived  from  S.  liitea  and  S. 
brevifolia.  These  three  species  are  all 
Blender  smooth -stemmed  trees  averaging 
one  hundred  feet  in  height:  the  Para  spe- 
cies, however,  yields  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  caoutchouc.  Europeans  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  caoutchouc  In  the 
early  part  of  last  century.and  its  botaniral 
history  was  made  known  by  M.  de  la  Cnii- 
damine  in  1736,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  that  It  has  become 
such  an  Important  article  in  our  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  It  exists  in  the  tree 
iu  the  form  of  a  thin  white  milk,  and  is 
obtained  by  making  incishms  in  the  trunk, 
from  which  It  exudes  and  is  collected  in 
little  earthen  vessels,  and  afterwards  con-  , 
verted  Into  the  black  homogeneous  elastic 
mass  familiar  to  us  as  indla-rubl)er,  by 
pouring  the  milk  upon  moulds  and  Imme- 
diately holding  them  over  the  dense  smoke 
caused  by  burning  the  nuts  of  the  Urucuri 
palms  (Attalea  excelsa  and  Cocos  coronata) 
until  It  is  pufflciently  hard  to  bear  another 
coating,  when  the  process  is  repeated  un- 
til the  requisite  thickness  Is  obtained,  and 
the  mould  Is  then  removed.  Formerly 
these  moulds  were  always  In  the  form  of 
shoes  or  bottles,  and  hence  one  of  the  I 
kinds  of  caoutchouc  Is  known  commer- 
cially as  bottle-rubber;  but  they  are  now 
frequently  shaped  something  like  battle- 
dores for  folding  linen,  only  thinner.  In 
1863  65,649  cwts.  of  caoutchouc  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom.  [A.  S.] 

SIPHONODON.  A  name  given  by  Grif- 
fith to  a  tree  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
which  constitutes  a  genus  agreeing  in 
most  respects  with  the  order  Celastracea', 
but  very  peculiar  In  the  structure  of  Its 
pistil.  The  ovary,  half  Immersed  In  the 
calyx,  has  numerous  unlovulate  cells  ar- 
ranged In  two  or  four  series ;  and  the  co- 
nical upper  portion  has  a  cavity  at  the 
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top.  itlTinatie  fnside.  from  the  ceotrc  of    kueoidet  Is  a  mild  pnrsatire, 
,  wblrh  arises  a  style-like  colamn,  the  bo-  '  sacta  in  Sooth  America. 
:  molo«7  of  which  is  not  well  anderstood.       „,_.,„..«     .     ,  ^, 

Theoolr  species  known  has  alternate  cr©-  I     8ITAI*-PATL   An  Indian 

.  nate  coriaceous   leares,  and  axiUarr  po-    ">•<»«  'rom  Maraata  HtrhatMmfn^ 

.  duncles  bearing  an  umliel  of  three  or  four       8IT0B0LIUX.    n«M.rf>,.-»se-  »l 

small  greeulsh-rellow  flowers. 

I      SIPIRI-TREB.    Neetandra  BodUeL 

CuseuUiraeemo$tL 


8IPO-DB-CHI7MBO. 
i     8IRABALLI.    A  frsflrrant  ralnable  tim- 
ber of  Demerara,  supposed  to  ite  the  pro- 
duce of  a  NeeUutdra  or  Oreodaphue. 

8IBI.or8IEIH.    Ckamea  Siriboa. 

SIRIEHOUT.  A  South  African  name 
for  TarehonanthuM  eamplu/rcUtu. 

8IRTTCH.  An  Arab  name  for  the  sweet 
oil  of  the  seeds  of  8esamum  orienUUe. 

I      SIRKL    An  Indian   grass,  Saeeharum 
!  Munjia. 

8ISARIJ3L    SiuM. 

SI80X.  A  genns  of  Umbetti/era,  In 
which  each  half  of  the  fruit  bas  five  nar- 
row equal  ribs,  and  one  club-shaped  ritta 
in  each  groove.  The  aperies  are  perennial 
herbs,  natires  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with 
the  uppermost  leaves  narrower  and  more 
deeply  divided  than  the  lower.  A  Amo- 
mum  is  a  species  well  known  in  some  parts 
of  Britain,  with  cream-coloured  flowers  and 
aromatic  seeds.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
from  the  Celtic  'sium  '  running  stream,' 
some  of  the  species  formerlj Included  grow- 
ing in  moist  localities.  [O.  D.3 

STfSSOO.  DaOergia  8U$oo,  a  valuable 
timber-tree  of  India. 

SISYMBRIUM.  A  irenns  of  uninteresting 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Cmcu 
/eroe,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
several  allied  genera.  There  are  numerouii 
species,  of  which  the  most  frequent  In  Bri- 
tain are:  8.  AUiaria,oT  Garlic  Mustard,  some- 
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organ. 

SIUM.  A  genus  of  rmbeOiferm,  iu 
which  the  fmit  is  eompresaed  latenUr, 
and  crowned  by  the  head-shaped  aeries: 

I  each  half  of  It  has  five  equal  bhint  ribi^ 
and  numerous  oil-cells  in  the  forrmrs,  at 

I  well  as  at  the  line  of  junction.  Tbe  spe- 
cies are  terrestrial  or  aquatic  herbs,  chl^ 

,  found   in   the    temperate    parts    of    the 

I  Northern  Hemisphere.  Their  leaves  vair 
greatly  in  subdivision  and  ontline.  The 
name  is  from  tbe  Celtic  «<»  'wmCer.'  fn 
allusion  to  their  habitat.  {G.  D.] 

Of  the  several  speciesof  strong-smelling 
weedy-looking  plants  helonglng  to  tbia 
genus  only  one  Is  grown  for  cuUnarj-  pur- 
poses—5.  Sitarum,  better  known  l>j  Its 
common  name  of  Skirret.  This  pbuit,  al- 
though usually  treated  as  an  annual,  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  China,  and 
has  been  cultivated  In  this  country  sinee 
A.D.  154&  The  lower  leaves  are  pinnated, 
having  from  five  to  nine  oval  oblong 
leaflets  flnely  toothed ;  at  tbe  base  thej 
are  sheathing  and  of  a  reddish  colour;  ' 
the  stem,  which  rises  about  a  foot  high,  la 
channelled,  and  terminated  by  an  umbel 
of  small  white  flowers.  The  roots,  for 
which  this  plant  is  cultivated,  are  com- 
posed of  small  fleshy  tubers  about  the  sixe 
of  the  little  flnger,  joined  together  at  tbe 
crown.  When  boiled  and  served  with  } 
butter  they  form  a  nice  dish,  declared  by 
Worlldge,  when  writing  In  168J,  to  be  'the  ' 
sweetest,  whitest,  and  most  pleasant  of 
roots.'  [W.  B.  BJ      I 

SKIMMIA.    The  name  of  a  genus  of 
evergreen    shrubs,  with    oblong    entire 


times  oufed  Sauce-alone,  a  talllsh  hedge-  I  stalked  leathery  dotted  Iwives,  and  flowers  .j 


weed  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  white 
flowers,  and  erect  pods;  S.  ojffleinale,  an 
erect  branched  plant,  with  rough  stems 
and  leaves,  the  latter  jagged  with  the 
points  turned  backwards  (runclnate),  mi- 
nute pale-yellow  flowers,  and  rough  pods, 
which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem— a 
common  hpdge-weed;  and  8.  ThcUianum, 
another  hedge-weed  six   to  eight  inches 


high,  with   oblong   toothed  leaves,   and  !  albuminous  embryo. 


in  terminal  panicles.  The  flowers  are  > 
polygamous,  with  a  four-parted  persistent  '  I 
calyx;  four  petals;  four  deciduous  sta-  *| 
mens  attached  to  tbe  receptacle  alternate  • 
with  the  petals;  a  fleshy  fonr-lobed  disk  ' 
and  a  free  ovary,  with  a  solitary  pendulous  ' 
ovule  in  each  of  its  four  cells.  Tbe  fruit  Is  .  [ 
fleshy  and  drupe-like,  with  four  cartilagi- 
nous one-seeded  stones,  containing  an 


slender  stems  bearing  a  few  inconspicu- 
ous white  flowers.  The  other  species  are 
of  less  common  occurrence,  but  possess 
no  interest.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SISTRINCHIUM.  A  genus  of  Iridaeea, 
the  species  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the 
tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  America 
and  New  Holland.  They  are  herbs  having 
fibrous  roots  leaves  arranged  in  two  rows, 
a  stem  frequently  branched,  a  two-valved 
general  spathe,  inconspicuous  flowers,  a 
perianth  consisting  of  six  parts,  three 
stamens,  an  inferior  three-celled  raany- 
"■eeded  capsule,  and  round  seeds.    8.  go- 


Tbe  true  position  of  the  genns  Is  doubt- 
ful, it  having  been  referred  to  CeUutraeete 
and  Auranhaeete.  Professor  Oliver,  in  bis 
memoir  on  the  latter  group,  says  that  the 
present  genus  differs  from  citronwurts 
in  its  albuminous  seeds,  stamens  In  one 
row,  and  abortion  or  tendency  to  abortion 
of  one  sex.  In  other  respects  It  Is  ex- 
ceedingly like  AurarUiaeea  In  structure, 
especially  agreeing  in  the  form  of  the 
pistil,  and  In  the  succulent  fruit.  SJa- 
ponica  Is  a  pretty  dwarf-growing  holly-like 
shrub,  with  dark  shining  evergreen  enrlre 
flat  leaves,  and  clusters  of  bright  red  ber- 
ries, which  give  the  plant  a  very  handsome 
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appearance.  It  Is  now  frequent  In  cultivar 
tlon.  Ctber  species  are  natives  of  Northern 
India  and  Japan.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SKINNERA.  A  genus  of  OnagracecB, 
distinguished  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
being  dilated  above  the  seed-vessel,  the 
petals  small  and  scale-lilce,  and  the  fruit  a 
many-seeded  berry.  S.  excorticata,  alias 
JPhichsia  excorticata,  is  a  New  Zealand  shrub, 
•writh  the  leaves  alternate  acute  slightly 
toothed,  and  whitish  beneath;  the  calyx 
purple  and  yellow-green,  the  petals  violet. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Skinner,  an  English  botanist.        [G.  DJ 

SKINNERIA.  A  genus  of  OonvolvrdacecB, 
containing  a  single  species,  a  csBspitose 
lierb  from  India.  The  calyx  consists  of 
five  sepals;  the  corolla  is  small  and  some- 
wbat  urceolate;  the  single  style  has  a 
tAvo-lobed  capitate  stigma ;  and  the  ovary 
is  one-celled,  and  has  four  ovules.  [W.  O.J 

SKIRRBT.    SiumSisarum. 
SKULLCAP.    ScuteUaria. 
8K U^K WEED.    Symplocarjms  fcetidus. 
SLASHED.    The  same  as  Laciniate. 
SLATE-ORET.  Grey  bordering  on  blue. 
SLAVEWOOD.    Simaruba  oifficinalU. 
■SLEEP- AT-NOON.  Troffopogon  pratensia. 
8LEEPW0RT.    Lactuca  sativa. 
SLIMY.    The  same  as  Mucous. 
SLIPPER-PLANT.    PedilanthU8. 
SLIPPERWORT.    Calceolaria. 

SLOAK,  SLOKE,  or  8L0UKAWN.    Sy- 

*  nonyniB  partly  of  the  common  Porphyrce, 

partly  of  Ulvce,  but  more  especially  of  the 

former,  the  latter  being  usually  called 

Green  Sloka  [M.  J.  BJ 

SLOANEA.  A  tropical  American  genus 
of  Tiliacece,  comprising  upwards  of  thirty 
species,  some  of  which  on  slight  differ- 
ences have  been  separated  as  distinct 
genera  with  the  names  Ab2ama,  Dasynema, 
and  Datiycarpus.  They  are  trees,  often  up- 
wards of  ahundred  feet  h{gh,with  alternate 
feather-veined  leaves,  either  evergreen  or 
deciduous,  and  varying  in  length  from  a 
few  inches  to  upwards  of  a  foot  and  a  half, 
with  the  inconspicuous  white  or  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  disposed  in  racemes  pani- 
cles or  clusters  in  their  axils.  The  sta- 
mens are  very  numerous,  inserted  on  a 
broad  flat  and  not  conical  disk,  as  in 
Elceocarpus.  The  fruits  vary  from  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  an  orange, 
of  a  woody  consistence,  clothed  outside 
with  stout  bristles  like  those  on  the  husk 
of  a  Si>anish  rbestnut,  and  when  ripe  split 
into  four  or  Ave  pieces,  with  a  few  seeds 
In  each.  The  wood  of  many  species  is 
extremely  hard  and  difncult  to  work ;  that 
of  S.jamaiceruda  is  known  in  Jamaica  as 
Breakaxe  and  Ironwood.  The  genus  bears 
the  name  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder 
of  the  British  Museum.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SLOE.    The  fruit  of  PruntM  apinosa. 


SLOGWOOD.    Hv/aajidiapendula. 

SLOKB.  The  edible  Pmrphyroe;  also 
called  LaVer.  — ,  GREEN.  A  name  given 
to  several  species  of  Ulva,  also  called 
Oystergreen.    See  Sloak. 

SMALLAGE.    The  Wild  Celery,  Apiwn 

graveolena. 

SMARAGDINUS.   Grass-green. 

SMARTWEED.    Polygonum  Eydropiper. 

8MEATHMANNIA.  A  genus  of  Paaai' 
floracecB  from  tropical  Africa,  remarkable 
for  its  erect  habit,  in  a  natural  order  In- 
cluding BO  many  creepers  and  twiners. 
The  three  or  four  species  comprising  the 
genus  have  alternate  oblong  or  obovate 
often  serrated  leaves,  and  axillary  white 
flowers.  Both  calyx  and  corolla  (or  peri- 
gone,  as  some  writers  call  them)  are 
flve-lobed;  the  corona  is  urn-shaped,  the 
stamens  twenty,  and  the  styles  flve  in 
number ;  whilst  the  fruit  is  an  inflated 
one-celled  flve-valved  capsule,  enclosing 
numerous  seeds.  S.  Icevigala  has  for  some 
years  been  an  inmate  of  our  hothouses, 
being  one  of  the  numerous  introductions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Whitfield  from  Sierra 
Leone.  [B.  S.] 

SMILACE.S.  An  order  of  monocotyle- 
dons, with  the  six  petal  like  divisions  of 
the  perianth,  six  stamens,  and  three-celled 
free  ovary  of  Liliacece,  but  differing  from 
that  order  in  their  netted  veined  leaves, 
and  in  their  fruit  being  a  small  berry  in- 
stead of  a  capsule.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  climbers  with  small  flowers,  and  are 
distributed  over  the  tropical  and  tempe- 
rate parts  of  the  world.  The  order  is  re- 
stricted to  the  large  genus  Smilax,  with 
one  or  two  lately  separated  from  it,  and 
Bipogonum.  Many  botanists  unite  It  with 
LUiaceoi  as  a  tribe  or  suborder. 

6MILACINA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  principally  inhabiting  North  Ame- 
rica, belonging  to  the  SmilacecB.  S.  Ufolia 
is  a  small  plant,  having  the  stem  furnished 
with  two  alternate  triangular  leaves;  the 
flowers,  which  are  small  white  and  four- 
parted,  grow  in  the  form  of  a  spiked 
raceme;  stamens  four;  fruit  a  two-celled 
berry,  yellow  with  brown  spots.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  North  of  Europe.  Several  Ame- 
rican species  are  cultivated.       [C.  A.  J.] 

SMILAX.  An  extensive  genus,  giving 
Its  name  to  the  order  Smilacece.  The  spe- 
cies are  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
warmer  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  rootstocks  are 
tuberous  or  fibrous;  the  stems  usually 
prickly;  the  leaves  stalked  net-veined, 
and  bearing  on  either  side  of  the  leafstalk 
a  tendril ;  and  the  fiowers  are  in  globular 
heads,  sessile  or  stalked  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  rarely  clustered,  still  more  rarely 
solitary.  The  latter  are  polygamous,  and 
have  a  six-parted  spreading  perianth,  the 
three  outer  segments  of  which  are  rather 
larger  than  the  three  inner;  stamens  six, 
filaments  thread-like;  fruit  baccate,  one  to 
three-seeded. 
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Some  of  the  specfes  of  this  genns  furnish 
the  drag  known  as  8ar8aiNuiIla,,so  calJed 
from  the  SpanUh  sarxa  *  a  bramble.*  and 
parUla  '  a  vine,'  in  aUasion  to  the  thorny 
stems  of  the  piants.  The  Sarsaiiarilla  of 
the  shops  consists  of  the  roots,  to  which 
are  attached  portions  of  the  rootstocks,  of 
TRrloos  species  of  this  genos.  It  is  by  no 
means  clearly  ascertained  what  are  the 
exact  species  yielding  the  varieties  of  this 
dmg  met  with  in  commerce.  That  im- 
ported from  Colnmbla  and  Guatemala  is 

'  sapposed  to  be  the  produce  of  &  (^tetnalU. 

I  Mexican  Saraaparilla  is  yielded  by  iSLnwdtco, 


Smllax  medics. 

Brazilian  or  Rio  Negro  SarsaparlUa  is  for- 
nlshed  hj  S.papyraeea.  Other  species  are 
mentioned  as  occasionally  used,  bat  much 
doubt  prevails  on  this  subject.  The  spe- 
cies named  8.  Sarsaparilla,  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  does  not  appear 
to  be  used  medicinally,  notwithstanding  its 
name. 

In  commerce  the  varlons  kinds  of  Sar- 
saparilla are  divided  into  two  principal 
groups,  according  to  thequantlty  of  starchy 
material  tbey  contain.  The  mealy  Sarsa- 
parillas  contain  an  abundance  of  farina- 
ceous matter  in  the  Inner  part  of  the  rind. 
To  this  group  belong  Caraccas  Sarsaparilla, 
the  produce  probably  of  5.  offidnaXia  or  8. 
giphilUica;  Brazilian  Sarsaparilla,  which  is 
Imported  in  cylindrical  bundles,  and  is 
considered  to  consist  of  the  roots  of  8. 
papyracea  and  8.  offlcinalis ;  and  Honduras 
Sarsaparilla,  the  botanical  orlgrin  of  which 
is  not  known.  The  non-mealy  Sarsaparillas 
are  known  as  Jamaica  or  Red-bearded  Sar- 
saparilla, which  is  Imported  into  Jamaica 
from  Columbia,  and  is  probably  the  pro- 
duce of  8.  officinalis ;  what  Is  known  as 
Lima  Sarsaparilla,  which  belongs  to  this 
division,  consists  of  roots,  imported  not 
only  from  Lima,  but  also  from  Costa  Rica. 
8.  ojfflcinalis  is  supposed  likewise  to  be  the 
source  whence  these  kinds  are  derived ; 
Vera  Cruz  Sarsaparilla  is  the  produce  of 
8.  medico. 

Of  these  several  kinds,  the  Jamaica  and 
Lima  sorts  are  most  esteemed;  the  more 
acrid  the  taste,  the  higher  the  value  set  on 


the  dmg.    The  Immediate  effects  of  Sar- 
saparilla are  those  of  a  diaptaorelic :  ia 
large  doses  it  creates  nausea  and  vomitzog. 
Its  more  remote  effects  appear  to  be  those 
of  a  tonic ;  it  is  considered  a  valuaUe  re- 
medy in  those  weakened  and  depraved 
conditions  ascribed  to  a  poisoned  state  ol 
;  the  blood— hence  it  is  administered  In  cdd 
;  syphilitic  cases,  in  chronic  rfaevunatiam, 
'  and  in  certain  skin-diseases.  Practifcfonera, 
I  however,  differ  in  opinion  as  to  ttoe  valae 
,  of  the  drug,  as  much  as  botanists  do  as  to 
the  proper  species  to  be  employed.     3f  arii 
of  this  uncertainty  no  doabt  depends  upon 
the  employment  of  an  inert  kind. 

Pereira,  from  whose  work  on  Materia 
Medial  these  remarks  have  been  condensed, 
also  alludes  to  the  China  root,  the  produce 
of  &CAtaa, which  was  first  introduced  from 
China  in  ▲.D.1535  as  an  infallible  remedy  for 
gout.  It  has  shared  thefiate  of  many  so- 
called  infallible  remedies,  and  has  fkJIen 
Into  disuse.  &  atpera,  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Prance,  Italy,  &c,  yields  Italian 
Sarsaparilla,  which  has  the  same  properties 
as  the  American  kinda  &  owdifolta  is  used 
medicinally  in  India,  as  are  also  the  large 
tuberous  rootstocks  of  &  Umeeafolia.  Aus- 
tralia also  supplies  a  medicinal  species,  & 
glyeiphyUa ;  of  this  species  the  leaves  also 
are  used  as  tea.  8.  Macabueha  is  employed 
In  the  Philippines  in  dysentery  and  other 
complaints.  8.  anceps  is  employed  medi- 
cinally in  the  Mauritius.  The  fact  that  so 
many  species  are  employed  medicinally,  in 
so  many  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  strong 
evidence  of  their  value. 

Other  species  furnish  articles  of  food: 
I  such  are  8.  China,  the  rootstocks  of  which 
are  eaten  by  the  Chinese.    The  rootstocks 
'  of  8.  Pseudo-China  are  manufactured  Into 
a  kind  of  beer  in  South  Carolina ;  they  are 
also  used  to  fatten  hogs.  The  young  shoots 
of  some  of  the  species  are  employed  as 
I  asparagus  In  Persia,  &c     The  rootst-oeks 
of  8.  China  yield  a  yellow  dye  with  alum, 
a  brown  ime  with  sulphate  of  Iron.    The 
I  pliant  stems  of  8.  Pseudo-China  and  other 
'  species  are  employed  for  the  manufacture 
I  of  baskets,  &c    Several  of  the  species  are 
I  In  cultivation,  more  as  objects  of  botanical 
interest  than  for  any  beauty.    The  name  . 
Smilax  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  ! 
designate  some  poisonous  tre6 ;  others  de- 
rive  the  name  from  smile,  a  cutting  or 
scratching  implement,  in  allusion  to  the 
rough  prickles  on  the  stem.       [M.  T.  MJ 

SMITHIA.  A  genus  of  Leguminoace  of 
the  suborder  PapUionacea,  consisting  of 
herbs  or  undershrubs  from  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa,  with  pinnate  leaves,  small 
leaflets,  and  yellow  purple  or  blue  flowers 
in  axillary  racemes.  The  genus  Is  exceed- 
ingly well  defined  by  Its  deeply  two-cleft 
striate  calyx,  by  the  stamens  united  in  two 
parcels,  and  by  the  jointed  pod  folded  back 
into  the  calyx  as  in  Uraria  and  Lourea.  It 
consists  of  about  eighteen  species,  some 
of  them  handsome,  but  chiefly  to  be  reck-  j 
oned  among  tropical  weeds.  Some  are  i 
said  to  have  sensitive  leaves. 

SMOKE-PLANT.    Rhus  CoHnus, 
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SJHOKEWOOD.    Clematis  Vitalba. 

8:moKY.    Haying  a  dull  grerish-black 
colour. 

SMOOTH.    Free  from  asperities  or  hairs, 
or  any  sort  of  uuevenness. 

SMUT.    An  aflFectlon  of  wheat,  barley, 
oacs,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  natural 
order,  deriving  its  name  from  the  black 
sooty  mass  Into  which  the  receptacle  of 
tbe   germen  and  the  base  of  the  glumes 
are  converted,  the  pistil  and  stamens  being 
completely  abortive.    It  commences  its 
grrowth  long  l)efore  the  sheath  opens  to 
give  liberty  to  the  inflorescence.    Smut  is 
produced  by  a  fungus  of  the  genus  UstHa- 
go,  belonging  to  the  division  OoniomyceteSt 
and   characterised  by  Its   simple  spores 
springing  at  first  from  delicate  threads  or 
produced   in  the  form  of  closely-packed 
cells,  which  ultimately  break  up  into  a 
powdery  mass.    It  is  far  more  common  in 
oats  and  barley  than  in  wheat,  and  some- 
I  times  does  considerable  damage,  afFectlng 
the  ultimate  produce ;  but  as  the  spores 
are  blown  away  at  an  early  staore,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  the  malady,  like  bunt, 
at  harvest,  it  is  not  much  regarded  by 
agriculturists.    It  is  a  common  notion  in- 
deed amongst  them  that  it  may  be  pre- 
vented  by  proper  dressing,  and  several 
preparations  aresold  for  the  purpose, which 
make  great  promise,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
from  the  nature  of  the  fungus  that  they 
must   be  wholly  inoperative.    The  spores 
are  dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  do  not  adhere  to  the  grain 
itself.    As  soon  as  the  seed  Is  sown,  they 
are  ready  In  the  soil  to  contaminate  the 
young  plant.    We  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  impregnate  grain  with  smut,  though 
rubbing  healthy  seeds  with   bunt-spores 
seldom  or  never  falls.    The  probability  is 
that  the  smut-spores  require  a  long  season 
of  rest  before  their  germination  takes 
place,  whereas  bunt-spores  develope  their 
peculiar  spawn  a  few  hours  after  being 
,Sown.    Smut  occurs  in  all  parts  of   the 
world  where  cereals  are  cultivated,  as,  for 
example,  on  the  hot  banks  of  the  Indian 
River  Soane  ■  and  is  subject  to  slight  varia- 
tions according  to  the  different  plants  upon 
which  it  is  developed,  but  not  such  as  to 
justify  the  separation  of  several  species. 
On  Indian  corn  it  attains  an  enormous  size, 
roeasoring  frequently  some  Inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  Smut  fungus  is  described  under 
the  name  of  Ustilago  aegetum.      [M.  J.  B.] 

SMT7T-BALLS.    The  same  as  Bunt. 


8MTRNIUM.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of 
UmbellifercB,  known  by  each  half  of  the 
fruit  having  five  ribs,  three  of  which  are 
prominent  and  sharp,  and  the  two  mar- 
ginal ones  Indistinct ;  there  is  a  single 
vitta  In  each  furrtw.  The  species  are 
biennial  herbs,  natives  of  Middle  and  East- 
em  Europe,  with  umbels  of  yellow  or  yel- 
low-green flowers.  One  species,  £r.  Oliisa- 
trum,  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
Britain ;  its  flavour  is  strong,  resembling 


that  of  celery,  and  it  is  used  as  a  potherb. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  smur- 
na,  one  of  the  names  of  myrrh,  in  allusion 
to  the  odour.  [6.  D.] 

The  Allsander  or  Alexanders,  S.  Olvsa- 
tmm^  is  a  biennial,  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
usually  met  with  near  the  sea,  as  well  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  old  residences,  where  it 
might  have  been  formerly  cultivated.  The 
plant  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
the  stem-leaves  being  ternate  stalked  ser- 
rate, and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  Before  the 
introduction  of  celery.the  leafstalks,  which 
are  the  parts  that  are  edible,  were  blanched 
and  used  either  as  a  salad  or  potherb.  The 
flavour  somewhat  resembles  that  of  celery, 
but  is  stronger  and  not  so  agreeable,  on 
which  account  it  has  been  neglected,  and 
we  believe  is  almost  entirely  gone  out  of 
cultivation.  [W.  B.  B.] 

SNAG.    Prwiua  spinoM. 

SNAIL-PLOWER.    Phaseolvs  CaraedOa, 

SNAIL-PLANT.  Mediamo  sciitellata,  and 
also  M.  Helix ;  the  pods  of  these  are  called 
snails  from  their  resemblance  to  those 
moUusks. 

SNAKE-ROOT.  The  root  of  Polygala 
Senega.  — ,  BLACK.  BotrophU  actceoides ; 
also  Sanicula  marUarutica.  — ,  BUTTON. 
Eryngium  aquattcum ;  also  Liatria.  — , 
CANADA.  Aaarum  eanadense.  —,  CEY- 
LON. The  tubers  of  AriacBtna  papillosum. 
—, VIRGINIAN.  Aristolochia  Serpentaria, 
— ,  WHITE.    Eupatorium  ageratoidea. 

SNAKE'S-BEARD.    Ophiopogon. 

SNAKE'S-HEAD.  FrUillaria  Meleagria ; 
also  an  American  name  for  CheUme. 

SNAKE'S-TAIL.    Lepturua  incurvua. 

SNAKE'S-TONGUB.    Lygodium. 

SNAKEWEED.    Polygonum  Biatorta. 

SNAKE  WOOD.  Broaimum  Aubletii, 
sometimes  called  Piratinera  guianenaia. 

SNAPDRAGON.  Antirrhinum  majus; 
also  Silene  Antirrhina.  — ,  JAMAICA. 
Ritelliatuberoaa,  now  called  Oryphiacanthus 
barbadenaia. 

SNAP-TREE.    Jugtieia  hyaaopijolia. 

SNAPWEED.     Impatiena. 

SNEEZEWEED.    Selenium  autumnale. 

SNEEZEWOOD.    Pteroxylon  idile. 

SNEEZEWORT.    Achillea  Ptarmica. 

SNOWBALL  TREE.  The  sterile-flow- 
ered variety  of  Viburnum  OpiUua,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Gueldrcs  Rose. 

SNOWBERRY.  Chiococea  racemoaa.  — 
CREEPING.    Chiogenea. 

SNOWDROP.    Oalanthua  nivalis. 

SNOWDROP  TREE.  Chionanthua  vir- 
ginica;  also  Haleaia, 

SNOW  FLAKE.  Letusojum.  —.SPRING. 
Erinosma. 

SNOWFLOWER.  Chionanthua  virginiea. 
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SNOW-MOULD.    Lanosa  nivalis. 

SNOW-PLANT.   Protococcm. 

SOAPBEllRY.  The  seed  of  Sapindua 
Sapunaria,  S.  emargincUtUt  and  otber  8pe- 
cies. 

SOAPNUT.  The  fruit  of  Acacia  eoneinna 
(alias  Mimosa  ahetergens). 

SOAP-PODS.  The  Chinese  name  of  the 
pods  of  several  species  of  Ctesalpviia. 

SOAP-ROOT,  EGYPTIAN.  GypsophUa 
StnUhium, 

80APW00D.    Clethratinifolia. 

80APW0RT.  Sapofiaria,  especially  8. 
oj/lcinalig ;  also  Va£caria  vulifaria.  < 

80B0LE.    A  creeping  rooting  stem. 

80B0LEWSKIA.  A  genus  of  Orueifera 
from  Southern  Russia.  The  plants  have 
stalked  cordate-renlfortn  toothed  leaves, 
elongrated  racemes  of  white  fliiwers,  and 
an  indehlscent  wingless  ohlong-com  pressed 
one-celled  one-«eedcd  pouch.       [J.  T.S.] 

SOBRALIA.  One  of  the  genera  of  or- 
chids of  the  tribe  Vanillidae^  comprising 
about  twenty-five  tropical  American  spe- 
cies, all  terrestrial  plants  with  slender  tall 
reedy  stems,  clothed  with  leaves  which 
are  often  plicate,  and  bearing  upon  their 
summits  several  often  very  large  and  ex- 
tremely showy  flowers,  which  in  some 
species  are  of  a  thin  almost  transparent 
nature.  It  has  nearly  equal  sepals  joined 
at  their  bases,  similar  or  very  slightly 
different  petals,  an  undivided  or  three- 
lobed  cucullate  lip  rolled  round  the  long 
column,  which  Is  thin-edged  and  thickened 
upwards,  with  a  trifld  anther-bed,  having 
the  anther  attached  to  the  central  of  the 
three  fleshy  segments.  The  original  and 
flnest  species  of  the  genus  is  the  Peruvian 
S.  dichotoma,  whicli  Pdppig  describes  as 
having  bamboo-IIke  stems  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  high  forming  Impenetrable 
thickets,  and  flowers  two  Inches  long, 
white  externally  and  violet  Internally. 
Other  species,  however,  far  exceed  this  In 
the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers— such, 
for  example,  as  the  S.  macrantha  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  the  very  fugitive  fli>wer 
of  which  measures  eight  inches  aerosf,  and 
varies  from  rich  purple  to  very  pale  rose- 
colour  or  nearly  white.  [A.  S.] 

SOCRATEA.  A  small  genus  of  palms 
inhabiting  the  forests  of  tropical  America, 
and  formerly  associated  with  the  old  genus 
Iriartea  {Deckeria\  from  which  it  may, 
however,  at  once  be  distinguished  by 
being  very  bitter  In  every  part.  This  pro- 
perty dlsgualifles  the  leaves  from  being 
eaten  as  '  cabbage,'  and  In  Central  America 
has  obtained  for  these  palms  the  name  of 
Palnias  amargas.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  different  species  of  Iriartea,  which 
are  termed  there  Palmas  dulces,  and  are 
used  as  food.  The  SoeraUaa  are  flne  un- 
armed trees,  bearing  a  crown  of  pinnatlfld 
leaves,  with  generally  sinuate-dentate 
segments,  below  which  the  spadlces  ap- 
pear.  The  spadix  is  enveloped  in  flvc  to 


eight  spathes,  and  one  and  the 
spadix  bears  monoecioua  flowers.  T^ 
male  flowers  have  a  three-leaved  olyt 
and  corolla,  both  valvate,  tweiity-foBror 
more  stamens,  and  a  small  rudiinentur 
germeii ;  the  female  flowers  have  the  ssm€ 
kind  of  calyx  and  corolla,  but  the  latter  te 
Imbricate;  there  are  no  stamens  i>r  sti^ 
nilnodes,  and  the  permen  is  tbree-relled, 
developing  Into  an  elliptical  or  oblonf- 
obovate  one  or  two-seeded  berry  of  an 
orange  or  yellow  colour.  CBt  S.J 

80CRATE8IA.  A  genus  of  Vacciniaeem. 
comprising  a  Central  American  shrub  witk 
five-nerved  leaves,  and  pendulous  flowers  ! 
in  terminal  racemes,  protected  by  scarlet 
bracts ;  the  calyx  is  short,  tubular,  wUb 
five  radiating  tubular  processes  at  the 
base ;  the  filaments  are  of  unequal  length, 
and  tte  anthers  open  by  two  pores  at  the 
top.  [M.  T.  MJ        I 

SODA.    An  alkaline  product  of  several     \ 
species  of  Salsola,  Suada,  and  Salieami4i. 

SOFTWOOD,  BLACEL    Myrsine  Ueta.        i 

806AL6INA.  A  genus  of  Composiite,  , 
comprising  two  Mexican  weeds  furnished 
with  opposite  lance-shaped  three-nerred  [ 
leaves,  and  solitary  stalked  yellow  flower-  , 
heads.  The  generic  name  is  an  anagram  L 
of  Galinaoga,  a  genus  with  which  these  Ij 
plants  were  formerly  confounded.  They  j 
differ  in  the  Involucral  scales  being  in  i 
more  than  one  series,  and  in  the  two-  ' 
lipped  ray-fiorets,  the  outer  lip  largrcr  and  , 
toothed,  the  inner  of  two  linear  lobes  either  ,| 
separate  or  grown  together.       [A.  A.  B.] 

SOJA  (or  SOYA)  hispida  is  the  only  re-  i 
presentative  of  a  genus  of  Leguminosa  ot 
the  tribe  Papilionactce,  and  much  culti- 
vated in  tropical  Asia  on  account  of  its 
beans,  which  are  used  for  preparing  a 
well-known  brown  and  slightly  salt  sauce 
(Soy),  used  both  in  Asia  and  Europe  < 
for  flavouring  certain  dishes,  especially  . 
beef,  and  supposed  to  favour  digestion.  Of 
late  it  has  been  cultivated  as  an  oil-plant,  i 
8.  hispida  Is  an  -erect  hairy  herb,  with*| 
trifollolate  leaves,  and  axillary  racemose  | 
flowers,  which  have  a  flve-cleft  calyx,  a  ; 
papilionaceous  corolla,  ten  diadelphoussta-  i 
mens,  and  an  oblong  pod  which  contains  j 
from  two  to  flve  ovate  compressed  seeds. 
Modem  botanists  generally  refer  the  plauc 
to  Gltcins  :  which  see.  (B.  &  j 

SOLA,   or   SOLAH.     The  light  Tudlan  I 
Spongewood  of  Bengal,  JSachunomene  as- 
percu 

SOLANACE.iE    (Cestracea,  Nightshades'*  i 
An   order   of    perlgynous    roonopeialous 
dicotyledons,  characterised  by  regular  or 
nearly  regular  flowers  ;  the  stamens  In- 1 
serted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  equal  in 
number  to  and  alternate  with  its  lobes ;  a 
free  two-celled  ovary  with  several  ovules 
In  each  cell ;  and  albuminous  seeds  in  a 
berry  or  capsule.    It  is  thus  easily  distin-  i 
guished  from  all  others,  except  Scrophulor  \ 
riacecB,  from  which  It  is  only  separated  by  i 
the  more  regular  flowers ;  while  some  ge- 
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nera  a.Te  quite  intermediate.  The  Sokmaeem 
er^neraliy  are  herbs  or  shrubB.  very  rarely 
threes*  with  alternate  leaves  often  in  pairs, 
one  smaller  than  the  other ;  the  inflores- 
ceii.ce  terminal,  or  more  frequently  axillary 
ox-  a  little  above  the  aziL  They  are  natives 
1  of  all  tropical  countries,  more  especially 
jLmerica,  and  a  few  are  found  in  more 
i^emperate  climates.  Many  are  remarkable 
for  their  stron^r  narcotic  poisonous 
qualities. 

Tbere  are  above  sixty  genera,  variously 
distributed  into  tribes  by  different  bo- 
tanists. The  most  important  are  Solar 
nTiin,  Capsicum,  PhyealiSt  Nicotiana, 
Datura^  Sokmdra,  Petuniaf  Hyoacyamtu, 
^tropa,  Mandragora,  Lycium,  and  Ceatrum. 
A.  few  genera  forming  the  groups  called 
NoUxnacecB  and  Betziacem  are  by  many 
l>otanist8  included  among  Solanaceas. 

SOLANDRA.  Thename  of  Dr.  Solander, 
Btill  well  remembered  as  the  fellow-tra- 
veller of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Captain 
Ck>ok,  and  for  the  importance  of  his  bo- 
t.aulcal  observations,  has  been  attached  to 
a  genus  of  tropical  American  shrabs  be- 
longing to  the  Solanacea  {^Atropacea).  The 
species  have  large  somewhat  fleshy  leaves 
clustered  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  large  terminal  solitary  flowers ;  the 
calyx  is  tubular;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped 
distended,  its  limb  flve-Iobed;  the  sta- 
mens five,  with  vertotile  anthers  opening 
lengthwise;  the  ovary  partially  four- 
celled;  and  the  fruit  fleshy,  four-celled, 
surrounded  by  the  calyx.  Pour  or  flve 
species  having  yellowish  or  greenish 
flowers  are  in  cultivation.  In  their  flowers 
and  leaves  they  resemble  the  old  Datura 
arborea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SOLANUM.  Few  genera  of  plants  are 
more  important  than  this,  which  includes 
among  its  species  the  Potato,  and  serves 
as  the  type  of  the  order  Solatiacea.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  distributed 
widely  over  the  globe,  but  especially  fre- 
quent in  South  America.  They  reckon 
among  them  herbs  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  lateral  or  terminal  inflorescence. 
The  inflorescence,  indeed,  in  the  flrst  in- 
stance is  always  terminal,  but  in  course 
of  growth  it  becomes  bent  downwards  to 
give  place  to  a  shoot,  which  is  given  off 
from  the  side  of  the  stem  lower  down,  so 
that  there  is  a  reciprocal  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  shoot  and  of  the  inflores- 
cence. In  this  way  the  seeming  anomaly 
of  an  inflorescence  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  main  stem,  and  not  axillary  to  a  leaf 
(frequently  not  even  opposite  to  one),  may 
be  explained.  T^ie  calyx  consists  of  flve  or 
more  segments;  the  corolla  is  rotate  or 
bell-shaped,  with  a  short  tube;  the  sta- 
mens are  generally  flve  In  number,  with 
short  filaments,  and  anthers  converging 
into  a  cone  round  the  style,  each  anther 
opening  by  two  pores  at  the  top.  The 
fruit  is  a  berry  containing  many  seeds. 

Tbcmost  important  of  the  manyspeciesis 
B.  tuberosum,  more  familiar  under  the  name 
of  the  Potato.  Of  this  plant  the  under- 
ground stems  or  tubers  are  in  common  use 


as  an  esculent.  These  tubers  are  frequently 
considered  roots,  but  erroneously  so,  their 
true  nature  being  revealed  by  the  little 
'eyes'  or  rudimentary  buds,  which  under 
favourable  circumstances  become  deve- 
loped into  shoots.  A  true  root,  it  may  be 
remarked,  does  not  (except  in  certain  very 
exceptional  cases)  bear  buds  or  shoots. 
Another  proof  that  these  tubers  are  really 
dilated  branches  is,  that  occasionally 
small  leaf-bearing  tubers  are  met  with  in 
the  axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the 
plant. 

The  introduction  of  the  Potato  into 
Europe  is  ascribed  to  certain  colonists 
sent  from  this  country  to  Virginia  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
plant  is  indigenous  in  Chili  and  Peru. 
The  varieties  cultivated  in  this  country 
are  very  numerous.  The  Potato  consists 
of  amass  of  cells, eucloslngstarch-granules 
and  an  albuminous  juice.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  Potato  is  probably 
subject  to  great  variations,  as  the  analyses 
of  different  chemists  vary  considerably. 
In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Potatos  contain  water  in  quantity  amount- 
ing to  three-fourths  of  their  weight,  the 
remaining  fourth  part  being  made  up  of 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  albumen,  vegetable 
fibre,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  fatty 
material. 

Potatos  In  cultivation  are  subject  to 
various  diseases,  the  most  Important  and 
disastrous  of  which  is  one  which  flrst 
made  its  appearance  (at  least  as  a  widely- 
spread  malady)  in  1845.  This  potato-mur- 
rain appears,  from  the  researches  of  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  and  others,  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  fungus.  Botrytia  (or 
Peronoapora)  itifeataru,  which  first  attacks 
the  leaves,  causing  discoloration,  and 
thence  rapidly  spreads  down  the  stems  to 
the  tubers.  The  principal  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease consist  in  the  increased  quantity  of 
water,  the  diminished  quantity  of  stnrch. 
and  the  conversion  of  the  albumen  into 
casein.  [See  Potato  Murraiit.]  Owing  to 
the  almost  entire  dependence  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  on  this  vegetable  for  food,  the 
mosrdisiastrous  consequences  ensued  from 
the  failure  of  this  crop ;  and  it  is  still 
heartily  to  be  wished  thHt  sometbiug  of  a 
less  precarious  nature  should  be  grown, 
which  would  furnish  a  larger  percentage 
of  nutritious  matter  than  the  potato. 
Numerous  substitutes  have  been  proposed 
and  tried,  but  time  is  required  to  combat 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  potato,  and 
to  dcvelope  sufllcientiy  the  capabilities  of 
the  proposed  substitutes. 

In  addition  to  their  use  as  a  vegetable, 
Potatos  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  starch, 
employed  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 
It  forms  the  basis  of  certain  farinaceous 
foods,  as  Bright's  Nutritious  Farina,  &c., 
and  is  mixed  with  wheaten  flour  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread.  This  adulteration 
can  readily  be  detected  by  the  microscope, 
especially  on  the  addition  of  a  soltttion  of 
potash,  which  causes  the  starch-granules 
of  the  potato  to  swell  up,  while  no  effect  is 
produced  on  the  starch-grains  of  wheat. 
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From  potato-starch   is  also   procured  a  •  torm  of  a  goose's  egg,  and  osaaUy  of  a  rfeb 
sulMtaiice  analogous  to  gum.  called  Dex-  I  punile  colour.     The  Egg-plant,  which  ' 
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trine,  which  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
gum,  size,  and  paste. 

The  pulp  of  the  Potato,  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  starch,  becomes  hard  and  homy 
when  dried,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  snufTboxes,  Ac  Raw  potatos  scraped 
are  used  as  a  popular  cooling  application  to 
burns  and  scalds.  Prom  Potatos  a  coarse- 
tasting  brandy  is  prepared  in  large  quanti- 
ties on  the  Ooutinent.  The  stem  and  leaves 
have  slightly  narcotic  properties,  on  which 
account  the  extract  from  them  has  been 
employed  as  a  narcotic  to  allay  pain,  in 
cough  and  rheumatism,  &c.  Potatos  when 
decaying  have  been  stated  to  emit  a  phos- 
phorescent light,  but  this  requires  couflr- 
matlon. 

8.  Dtdcamara,  the  Woody  Nightshade  or 
Bitter-sweet,  is  a  well-known  British  plant 


white  berries.  Is  only  a  variety  of  thi&.  13m 
Peruvians  eat  the  fruits  of  8.  murieatmm 
and  S.  quitetue ;  those  of  8.  rtttnamtm  an 
catenas  a  vegetable  in  the  West  IiHUea, 
The  Tasroaniau  Kangaroo  Apple  fs  the  fndt 
of  S.  laciniatum ;  unless  fully  ripe,  this  b 
said  to  be  acrid.  In  Gipps'  Land,  AustraUa. 
the  natives  eat  the  fruits  of  S.  veacwn^ 
which  like  the  preceding  is  not  agreeaiile 
till  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  said  to  resemble 
in  form  and  flavour  the  fruits  of  PhptaS*  I 
peruviana.  Of  other  species  the  leaves  are 
eaten :  as  those  of  8.  olemceutit  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Feejee  Islands,  of  JS.  Mssttt- 
Jlomm  in  Brazil,  &c 

Other  species  are  employed  as  dyes.  Sadi 

is  8,  indi0o/erumt  cultivated  in  Brazil  fat , 

the  sake  of  its  indigo.    The  juice  of  the 


fruit  of  &  gnaplialioidis  is  said  to  be  used  . 
scrambling  over  hedges,  with  more  or  less  I  to  tint  the  cheeks  of  the  Peruvian  ladies. , 
cordate  leaves,  the  upper  ones  hastate ;  and  I  while  their  sisters   of  the  Canary  Isles 
the  flowers  in  drooping  cymes,  of  a  purple  |  employ  for  a  similar  purpose  the  fmiuof 
colour,  with  a  yellow  or  green  spot  at  the  |  S.  VespertUio.    The  fruits  of  &  saponaceum 
base  of  each  petal ;  the  fruits  oval  fleshy  |  are  used  in  Peru  to  whiten  linen  In  place 


and  of  a  bright-red  colour.  The  young 
stems  are  collected  in  the  autumn,  for  me- 
dicinal purposes;  they  have  at  flrst  a  bitter 
taste,  which  is  succeeded  by  an  agreeable 
sweetness.  A  decoction  of  this  plant  has 
been  considered  useful  in  rheumatic  and 
skin  complaints,  but  its  efficacy  is  very 


of  soap.  8.  marginatum  is  employed  in 
Abyssinia  for  Unning  leather.  TheTomaso, 
once  included  here,  is  now  referred  to  Lt- 
coPEBSiGUif  :  which  see.  [M.  T.  MJ 

The  native  country  of  the  Potato,  &  te- 
berosum,  and  the  date  of  its  introduction 
into  Britain,  have  been  subjects  of  much 


doubtful.  In  large  doses  it  might  act  as  an  I  discussion.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
-«,.i/*  «--«/xH«    rrv,^  K/»«.i^-  o«.  ^i-«««..-     being  indigenous  in  various  parts  of  South  ' 

America— plants  in  a  wild  state  having 
been  found  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  as  well 
as  on  the  sterile  mountains  of  Central  Chili 
and  Buenos  Ay  res.  The  Spaniards  are  be- 
lieved to  have  flrst  brought  it  to  Europe, 


acrid  narcotic  The  berries  are  poisonous, 
and  are  stated  to  furnish  green  and  violet 
dyes. 

Another  common  species,  8.  nigruirit  is 
often  met  with  as  a  weed  in  waste  places. 
It  attains  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  has 

ovate  wavy  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  black  I  from  Quito,  in  the  early  part  of  the  slx- 
berrles— whence  the  name.  Like  most  of  teenth  century.  It  afterwards  found  its 
its  congeners,  this  species  possesses  slight  way  into  Italy,  and  from  thence  it  was 
narcotic  properties,  on  which  account  in  carried  to  Mons  in  Belgium  by  one  of  the 
Bohemia  the  leaves  are  placed  in  the  '  attendants  of  the  Pope's  legate.  In  1596  it 
cradles  of  infants  to  promote  sleep.  The  i  was  sent  from  Mons  to  the  celebrated  bo- 
leaves  likewise  are  used  as  soothing  poul-  tauist  Cluslus  at  Vienna,  who  states  that 
tices.  In  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  '  in  a  short  time  it  spread  rapidly  through- 
Mauritius,  however,  the  leaves  are  eaten  in  '  out  Germany.  The  flrst  potatos  that  reach- 
place  of  spinach ;  and  the  fruit  is  said  to  be    ed  this  country  were  brought  from  Vlr- 


eaten  without  inconvenience  by  the  sol- 
diers stationed  in  British  Kaffraria. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  species, 
others  are  used  for  medicinal,  alimentary, 
and  other  purposes.  Some  of  them  seem 
to  be  employed,  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
as  narcotics  to  allay  pain.  &c. ;  others  are 
sudoriflc  and  purgative.  The  parts  employ- 
ed are  the  roots,  leaves,  seeds,  and  juices 
of  the  fruits.  &  toxicftrium  is  used  as  a 
poison  by  the  natives  of  Cayenne.  8.  psen- 
do-quina  Is  esteemed  as  a  valuable  febrifuge 
in  Brazil. 

Among  those  used  for  food,  of  which 
mention  has  not  hitherto  been  made,  are 
8.  album  and  8.  eethiopieum^  the  fruits  *of 
which  are  used  In  China  and  Japan.  Those 
of  S.  Ang^iivi  are  eaten  in  Madagascar.  & 
eaculentum  and  its  varlecles  furnish  the 
fruits  known  as  Aubergines  or  Brinjals, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  in  France,  and 
may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  Covent 
Garden  Market ;  they  are  of  the  size  and 


glnia  by  the  colonists  sent  out  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  in  A.D.  1584,  and  who  returned 
in  1586.  They  were  planted  on  Sir  Walter's 
estate  near  Cork,  and  were  used  for  food  in 
Ireland  long  before  they  were  even  known 
or  cultivated  in  England.  Gerarde  had  a 
plant  In  his  garden  in  Holbom,  and  has 
given  a  figure  of  it  in  his  JJarbal,  published 
in  1697,  under  the  name  of  batata  virffinir 
ana.  He  recommends  the  roots  to  beeaten 
as  a  delicate  dish,  and  not  as  commnufood. 
In  the  time  of  James  the  First  they  were 
so  rare  as  to  cost  two  shillings  a  pound, 
and  are  mentioned  in  1619  among  the 
articles  provided  for  the  royal  household. 
In  1633,  when  their  valuable  properties 
had  become  more  generally  known,  they 
were  deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  the  Royal 
Society,  which  took  measures  to  encourage 
their  cultivation  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing famine :  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  a 
century  after  the  above  date  that  they 
were  grown  to  any  great  extent  in  Sogland. 
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Txx  1725  they  were  Introduced  into  Scot- 
la.rxcl  and  cultivated  with  much  success. 
fiT-tst  In  garden8,andafierwards(about  1760), 
-iw^lien  they  bad  become  plentiful,  in  the 
oi>en  fields.  Since  that  period  the  prejudices 
Avtiich  so  long  existed  against  their  use 
»>oth  In  England  and  Scotland  have  gra- 
dually vanished,  and  for  many  years  past 
tlie  Potato-crop  has  been  regarded  through- 
out the  British  Dominions  as  a  most  valu- 
n.T>le  addition  to  the  staple  commodities  of 
lilfe,  only  second  in  importance  to  cereals. 

The  varieties  of  the  Potato  are  innume- 
rable— some  early,  others  late ;  and  these 
a^ain  di£Fering  considerably,  not  only  in 
size  form  and  colour,  but  in  their  quality, 
l^eing  either  waxy,  or  dry  and  floury.    It 
lias  also  been  found  that  when  a  particular 
variety  has  been  grown  in  the  same  soil 
£or  any  length  of  time  it  degenerates,  and 
requires  to  be  renewed  either  by  seed,  but 
more   frequently  by  resorting  to  sets  or 
sorts  which  have  been  grown  in  a  dlflPo- 
rent  soil  and  locality.    In  this  way  varieties 
are  continually  changing,  and  every  town 
I   or  district  has  its  particular  favourite. 

As  a  vegetable,  the  Potato  is  excellent  In 
I  whatever  way  It  may  be  dressed— whether 
I  plain  boiled,  steamed,  fried,  or  roasted. 
I  With  the  flour  of  potatos  puddings  and 
cakes  have  been  made ;  starch  has  also 
been  obtained,  which  for  purity  and  nutri- 
tive properties  is  very  little  inferior  to 
arrowroot.  By  distillation  a  powerful 
spirit  is  produced,  and  even  a  strong  wine 
by  the  fermentative  process.  Tlie  most  re- 
markable Instance  of  the  utility  of  the 
potato  is  probably  that  of  M.  Parmentler, 
who  did  so  much  in  France  to  promote  its 
cultivation  towards  tlie  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  who  gave  a  grand  entertain- 
ment at  Paris,  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Lavoisier,  and  many  other  celebrated  men 
of  that  day  were  present.  Every  dish  con- 
sisted of  potatos  dressed  In  an  endless 
variety  of  form  and  fashion;  even  the 
liquors  were  the  produce  of  this  precious 
root;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  the  recipes  of  the 
cooks,  have  not  been  preserved. 

The  mysterious  disease  which  made  Its 
appearance  amongst  Potatos  In  this  coun- 
try in  1845,  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  guano  as  a  manure,  threatened  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  crop;  and  we  are 
still  without  any  known  preventive,  the 
disease  being  regarded  as  an  epidemic,  to 
wbicli  the  plant  has  become  liable  at  some 
period  of  its  growth  according  to  the  con- 
ditious  of  the  atmosphere.        [W.  B.  B.] 


SOLDANELL A.  A  genus  of  PrimulaeecB, 
principally  distinguished  by  the  corolla, 
which  is  somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  the 
border  flve-clef t,  and  each  divLsiou  fringed 
at  the  margin.  The  species  arc  small  herbs 
of  graceful  habit,  natives  of  alpine  districts 
of  Continental  Europe.  One  of  them,  8. 
alpiTMt  a  native  of  Switzerland,  Is  well- 
known  as  an  object  of  culture.  The  generic 
name  Is  from  the  Latin  solidus  'a  piece  of 
money,'  the  leaves  of  the  species  being  In 
shape  like  coin.  [G.  D.] 


SOL  DANE  LLE.  (Fr.)  Cvnvoloulua  Sol- 
danella. 

SOLDIER- WOOD.  CaXliandravv-t'P^^' 
SO  LEA.    Viola. 

SOLEIL,  or  8.  X  GRANDES  FLEURS. 
(Fr.)  Helianthua  annuus.  —  D'OR.  Xar- 
cissus  aureus.  —  VIVACE.  Helianthua 
multiflarus. 

SOLEIROLIA  Corsica  Is  a  delicate  little 
weed  of  the  family  Urticaeea,  found  In 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  nearly  related  to 
Parietaria,  but  readily  recognised  by  the 
minute  green  flowers  being  single  instead 
of  three  or  more  together  In  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Helixine  is  the  generic  name 
adopted  by  some  authors.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SOLE-LEATHER,  or  SOLE-LEATHER 
KELP.  A  name  given  to  the  thicker  La- 
minarice,  as  L.  digitata,  bulbosa,  &c.,  with- 
out particular  reference  to  any  Individual 
species.  [M.  J.  B.J 

SOLENAKTHA.  A  genus  of  Violacea:, 
proposed  by  Don,  which  has  proved  to  be 
the  same  as  Hymenanthera  of  Brown. 

SpLENANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Boragir 
nacecB  allied  to  Cynoglossum,  from  which 
it  differs  chiefly  in  the  corolla  being  tubu- 
lar and  cylindrical.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  Taurus,  Northern 
iPersia,  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  stem  and  foliage  resemble  those  of 
Cynoglossum,  and  are  often  covered  with 
white  down  or  wool ;  the  flowers  are  also 
arranged  In  scorpioid  racemes,  as  in  that 
genus,  but  they  are  tubular,  flve-lobed  at 
the  apex,  with  five  very  short  scales  in 
tlie  throat ;  the  stamens  are  more  or  less 
exserted ;  the  nuts  depressed  prickly  im- 
marginate.  [J.  T.S.J 

SOLENIDIUM  racemosum.  An  epiphytal 
orchid  from  Tropical  America,  bearing 
pseudobulbs,  and  having  the  hai>it  of  Oiici- 
dium,  from  which  it  is  generically  distin- 
guished by  the  column  in  Its  early  stage 
being  bordered  hy  a  membrane  terminating 
upwards  on  each  side  In  a  thin  triangular 
tooth;  by  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  minute 
glands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  column ;  and 
by  the  crest  on  Its  lip  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  long  feathery  raised  plates.        [A  S.J 

SOLENOCARPUS.  An  Indian  tree  sup- 
posed  to  form  a  distinct  genus  of  Anacar- 
diacete.  The  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate, 
and  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  panicles 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  These  are 
perfect,  and  have  a  flve-clef t  deciduoijis 
calyx,  flve  petals  Inserted  with  the  pn 
stamens  on  the  outside  of  the  disk  sV- 
rounding  the  one-celled  ovary,  a  short 
style  with  oblique  stigma,  and  an  oblique 
fruit  containing  a  single  pendulous  seed. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  Is  traversed  by  a 
number  of  channels  containing  oil- 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus,  from  sulgn 
•  a  tube,'  and  carpos  *  a  fruit.'     [M.  T.  M.] 

SOLENOGYNE.  A  little  perennial  herb 
of  the  Compoaita  peculiar  to  South-eastern 
Australia,  where  it  grows  in  pasture-land. 
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In  aspect  it  is  very  like  our  own  daisy— 
whence  the  speclflc  name,  bellidioidea, 
given  to  it ;  but  the  much  smaller  flower- 
heads  are  different  in  structure.  There 
are  no  white  ray-florets;  all  are  tuhulAr 
and  yellow,  the  outer  three-toothed  and 
plstll-bearlng,  the  inner  four  or  flve- 
toothed  and  with  stamens  only.  The 
achenes  are  oblong  compressed  beakless, 
and  without  pappus.  [A.  A.  B.j 

BOLENOPHORA  eoccinui  la  the  sole 
representative  of  a  Mexican  genus  of 
Oemeracea>,  with  a  long  and  large  obconi- 
oil  flve-cleft  calyx,  an  oblUiuely  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  and  an  ovary  totally  sub- 
mersed in  the  calyx.  8.  coccinea  is  a  shrub 
of  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  pubescent 
branches,  opposite  ovate  duplicato-serrate 
leaves,  one  of  each  pair  being  always  of 
smaller  size  than  its  companion;  the 
flowers  are  scarlet,  and  appear  in  the  axila 
of  the  leaves.  [B.  S.] 

80LEN0STEMMA.  A  genus  of  Ascle- 
piadaceoB,  containing  a  single  species  from 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  Id  is  an  erect  branch- 
ing hoary  undershrub,  with  white  fleshy 
leaves,  and>  white  umbellate  flowers.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  are  five-parted;  the 
staminal  corona  is  cup-shaped  and  flre- 
lobed,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  stipi- 
tate  gynostegium  ;  the  clavate  compressed 
pollen-masses  are  pendulous;  and  the 
follicles  ovoid  and  smooth,  with  many 
comose  seeds.  [W.  C.J 

SOLID.  Not  hollow  or  furnished  with 
internal  cavities  of  any  kind. 

80LIDAG0.  Perennial  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  CorymhxJertB 
of  compound  flowers,  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters :— Florets  of  the  ray 
about  flve,  yellow,  furnished  with  a  hair- 
like  pappus ;  anthers  without  bristles  at 
the  base;  Involucre  much  Imt>ricated ; 
fruit  nearly  cyhndrical.  Numerous  species 
are  described  ;  most  of  them  have  erect 
rod-like  scarcely-branched  stems,  with  al- 
ternate serrated  leaves,  and  terminal 
spikes  or  racemes  (often  one-sided  and 
paniculate)  of  numerous  small  yellow 
flowers.  5.  Virgaurea,  the  common  Golden 
Rod,  the  only  British  species,  is  common  in 
woods  and  heathy  thickets,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  one  to  two  feet,  while  on 
sea-cliflfs  it  scarcely  exceeds  a  few  inches. 
The  American  species  are  frequently  culti- 
vated ,  but  owing  to  their  coarse  habit  are 
mostly  confined  to  shrubberies  and  old- 
fashioned  borders,  where  their  bright  yel- 
lo»/flower8  contrast  well  with  Michaelmas 
dfWMes.  The  leaves  of  S.  odora  are  f  ragran  t, 
aiMi  itne  essential  oil  distilled  from  them  has 
been  employed  in  medicine.  French : 
Ferfze  d' Or ;  German :  Goldruthe.  [C.A.J.] 

SOLITARY.    Growing  singly. 

SOIiLYA.  A  genus  of  Pittosporacea 
found  in  South-western  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, and  consisting  of  climbing  shrubs, 
with  simple  leaves,  and  blue  flowers  in 
cymes  opposite  the  leaves.  They  have  a 
small  five-parted  calyx,  five   ovate  cam- 


panulate  spreading  peuis,  flve  stameu  ii 
with  arrowheaded  anthers  coberln?  tnt»!i 
a  cone  and  emitting  the  pollen  by  ponn^  f 
a  short  style  with  a  partially  two4obed 
stigma,  and  a  thin  many-aeeded  papery  • 
»>erry.  fR,  H.]    H 

SOLOMON'S   SEAL      Polygonatum.    — ,  I 
FALSE.    Smilacina,  i. 

SOLUTE.     Completely    separate    from  I 
neighbouring  parts.  ', 

80M.   The  Arabic  name  for  Garlia  ■  j 

SON  ALL    An  Indian  name  for  the  pods  M 
of  CtUhartocarptu Fiatulct.  I, 

SONCHUS.     A    genus    of    herbaceous  '[ 
rarely   shrubby  plants  belonging    to  the   I 
tribe  CichoraceiB  of  compound  flowers.   The   ! 
principal  characters  are:— Head  composed  J 
of  many  florets ;  fruit  much  conipressed, 
destitute  of  a  beak  ;  pappus  soft  hair-like, 
not  feathery.    The  most  common  British 
species  are— 5. arwcn«s,  Corn  Sowthistle,  a 
perennial  herbaceous  plantgrowingr among 
corn,  with  much-toothed  clasping  leaves, 
and   large   yellow    terminal    flowers,    of 
which  the  stalks  and  involucre  are  thickly 
clothed  with  glandular  hairs ;  and  S.  olera- 
ceus  and  8.  asper,  or  Milk  Thistle,  annuals 
too  common  as  weeds  in  cultivated  ground, 
with  hollow  milky  stems,  glossy  leaves,  I 
which  are  so  sharply  toothed  as  to  be  al-  I 
most  prickly,  and  yellow  flowers.     Some  I 
of  the  shrubby  species,  natives  of  Madeira 
and  the  Canaries,  are  sometimes  admitted 
Into  the  conservatory  for  the  sake  of  their 
elegant  foliage.    S.  tenerrimus  is  eaten  in  i 
Italy  as  a  salad,  as  was  formerly  the  case  i 
with  S.  oleraceus,  though  It  has  long  given  i 
place  to  more  palatable  herbs.    French : 
Laiteron ;  German :  Saudistel.     [C.  A.  J.j 

SONDERA.  A  name  proposed  by  Leh- 
mann  for  two  Australian  Droseras,  which 
have  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  fours  in- 
stead of  being  In  flves.  As  there  is  no 
other  difference  between  these  and  other 
species,  the  genus  has  not  been  adopted. 

SONERTLA.    A  very  extensive  genus  of 
East  Indian   melastomaceous  plants,  re- 
markable in  the  order  for  having  all  the 
several  parts  of  their  flowers  In  whorls  of 
three,  or  trimerous,  as  it  is  technically 
called.     The  plants  belonging  to  it  are  i 
mostly  herbaceous,  though  sometimes  snb- 
shrubby,  and  of  variable  habit— some  with  | 
and  others  without  stems,  some  glabrous 
and  others  hirsute,  and  some  with  different  ' 
kinds  of  leaves  on  the  same  plant.   Their  ; 
flowers  are  mostly  purple  or  violet,  borne  i 
In  scorpioid  racemes.  [A.  S.]     | 

SONP.    An  Indian  name  for  Aniseed. 

SONNERATIA.    A  genus  of  Mifrtacete,  I 
comprising  eight  species,  all  trees  of  mo- 
derate  size  inhabiting  the  coastrregions  of  I 
India   and   the    islands   of    the  Eastern  I 
Archipelago.    It  has  been  referred  to  the 
loosestrife  order,  but  appears  rather  to 
belong  to  the  myrtleblooms,  1 1«  fruit  being 
an  unopening  berry  divided  internally  by 
thin  partitions  into  from  ten  to  fifceeo 
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cells,  filled  with  seeds  which  nestle  in  gra- 
nular palp,  and  which  have  a  curved  em- 
bryo. Its  flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  four 
to  eight-cleft  calyx  cohering  with  the 
ovary  at  tbe  very  base ;  from  four  to  eight 
petals  rising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx 
and  between  its  lobes,  or  rarely  none  at 
all  ;  numerous  stamens  rising  in  several 
series  along  with  the  petals,  and  having 
the  slender  free  filaments  curved  inward 
before  flowering ;  and  a  long  style  and 
roundish  stigma.  All  tbe  species  have 
opposite  entire  thickish  almost  veinleas 
leaves,  without  dots,  and  large  usually 
solitary  terminal  flowers. 

Dr.  M'Clelland,  in  his  Report  on  the  Teak 
Forests  of  Peru^  states  that  the  Kambala, 
8,  apetala,  is  found  throughout  the  Sun- 
derbunds  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
and  to  as  far  south  as  Rangoon,  and  that 
its  strong  bard  close-grained  wood  is  used 
at  Calcutta  for  making  packing-cases  for 
beer  and  wine.  5.  acida  is  widely  dis- 
persed th roughont  Tropical  Asia,  occurrirft 
abundantly  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago ;  but  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  seacoasts,  where 
It  grows  together  in  large  masses,  being 
what  is  called  a  littoral  and  sociable  planL 
A  kind  of  silkworm  feeds  upon  its  leaves. 
Its  acid  slightly  bitter'fruits  are  eaten  as 
a  condiment  by  the  Malays.  •  [A.  S.] 

SOOJEE.  Indian  wheat  ground  but  not 
pulverised ;  a  kind  of  semoIiniL 

SOONTOOL.  The  fruit  of  Sandorieum 
indicum. 

800PAREE,  800PARI.  Indian  names 
for  the  fruit  of  the  Areca  or  Betelnut  Palm. 

SOORSA.  The  Indian  name  for  an  oil 
obtained  from  Sinapis  juncea. 

SOOTY.  As  if  smeared  with  soot.  The 
same  as  Fuliginous. 

BOPHOCLESIA.  A  genus  of  Central 
American  vacciniaceous  shrubs  that  grow 
upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  and  have 
slender  branches.  The  fiowers  are  axillary, 
solitary  on  long  stalks,  thickened  towards 
the  base.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  hairy ; 
the  corolla  purple ;  the  filaments  distinct 
one  from  the  other,  and  of  une<iual  length ; 
and  the  fruit  dry  and  papery,  containing 
two  to  four  compartments.       [M.  T.  M.j 

SOPHORA.  A  genus  of  LegumtnoacB, 
I  widely  spread  through  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  one  of  its  species  (5.  tomen- 
tota,  a  shrub  of  variable  height)  being 
found  on  tbe  seashores  of  Tropical  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australasia.  The 
species  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
differ  greatly  in  general  appearance, 
some  growing  into  trees  of  large  size, 
while  others  are  shrubs,  and  one  or  two 
herbaceous  plants.  All,  however,  agree 
in  having  pinnate  leaves,  with  usually 
opiH}Bite  leaflets  and  an  odd  one  at  the 
end;  and  terminal  simple  racemes  or 
branching  panicles  of  flowers,  succeeded 
by  cylindrical  or  slightly  flattened  but 


never  winged  fleshy  or  hard  woody  pods, 
containing  many  seeds,  between  which 
they  are  constricted,  and  not  usually  open- 
ing at  maturity.  The  flowers  are  pea-like, 
with  a  rather  broad  standard. 

S.  japonica  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  long 
ago  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  this 
country  from  China;  but  it  is  not  so 
frequently  grown  as,  from  its  ornamental 
character  and  hardiness,  it  deserves  to  be. 
It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  forms  a  large 
roiiud-headed  tree  fo^ty  feet  high  or  more, 
with  smooth  dark-green  young  branches, 
graceful  deep  bluish-green  pinnate  leaves, 
and  in  the  autumn  producing  at  the 
points  of  the  branches  large  loosely- 
branching  panicles  of  small  whitish  or 
cream-coloured  flowers,  which  give  it  a 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  appearance, 
though  the  flowers  themselves  are  small. 
In  China  the  flowers  are  used  for  dj'elng  a 
yellow  colour.  They  are  called  Wai-fa  or 
Wai-hwa  by  tbe  Chinese,  and  are  employed 
to  give  the  fine  yellow  colour  to  the  silk 
used  for  the  garments  of  the  mandarins, 
and  also  for  dyeing  blue  cloth  green. 
Large  quantities  of  them  are  thus  con- 
sumed, the  tree  being  cultivated  on  this 
account  in  the  provinces  of  Foklen,  Ho- 
nan,  and  Shantung,  from  whence  sacks  full 
of  these  little  flowers  are  despatched  to 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  All  parts  of 
the  tree  possess  purgative  properties,  and 
it  is  said  that  even  those  who  merely 
prune  it  are  affected,  as  also  are  turners 
when  employed  upon  Its  fine-grained  haM 
wood.  The  tree  is  only  known  In  a  cul- 
tivated state,  and  its  native  country  is 
therefore  uncertain,  though  it  is  most 
probably  indigenous  to  either  China  or 
Japan.  [A,.  S.J 

SOPHOROCAPNOS.  A  genus  of  Fuma- 
riaceee  from  China,  founded  on  the  Coryda- 
lis  pallida,  which  differs  from  the  other 
species  of  that  genus  in  having  the  pod 
with  memT)ranous  transverse  i>artitions 
between  the  seeds.  It  is  a  weak  branched 
herb,  with  bipinnate  leaves,  and  spicatc 
pale-yeliow  fiowers  having  a  longlsh  spur. 
The  capsules  are  six  or  eight-seeded,  linear 
beaded  and  beaked.  [J.  T.  SO 

SOPHRONIE.    (Ft)    Wiisenia. 

SOPHRONITIS.  The  four  known  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  of  orchids  are  all  Bra- 
zilian, and  are  little  epiphytes  with  one- 
leaved  pseudobulbs,  and  loose  axillary  few- 
flowered  racemes  of  brilliant  scarlet  or 
violet  flowers.  Though  of  small  size,  the 
brilliancy  of  their  tints  causes  thenito  bo 
much  sought  after  by  cultivators.  > Their 
fiowers  nave  spreading,  nearly  equal,  free 
sepals  and  petals ;  an  entire  cucullate 
tongue-shaped  lip  connatewith  the  base  of 
the  column,  which  is  free  and  furnished 
with  a  wing  on  each  side  of  its  apex,  the 
wings  being  entire  and  conniving  in  front: 
and  a  terminal  eight-celled  anther  contain- 
ing eight  pollen-masses.  [A.  a] 

SOPS-IN  WINE.  Dianthue  Caryophyllus. 

SORB.  The  Service-tree,  Pyrua  domes' 
lietL 
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SORBIER.  or  8.  DES  0I8EACX.  (Pr.) 
Pyrns  Atteuparia,  —  D£3  BOIS.  PyruM 
turmiiuHU. 

BORBINE.  A  B&Rcharlne  matter  obtained 
from  tbe  berries  of  tlie  Mountain  Ash,  Py- 
rua  AtieuparkL 

60BBU&  The  generic  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  tbe  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan- 
tree,  tbe  cultivated  Service-tree,  and  a  few 
I  others  which,  by  their  pinnate  leaves 
more  than  anything'  else,  appear  to  differ 
from  Pi/nu.  Modem  botanists  are,  how- 
ever, unanimous  in  referring  these  trees 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  apple  and  pear. 
See  Pybds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

80RDIDUS.  Any  dirty  or  muddy  colour: 
thus  sordidi  luteua  =  dirty  yellow. 

SOREDIA.    A  name  given  to  the  Uttle 

mealy  patches  which  are  so  common  on 

I  tbe  tballus  of  lichens,  and   which  arise 

;  from  the  rupture  of  the  outer  surface,  and 

the  protrusion  of  the  gonldla  by  which 

the  lichen  is  multiplied.  CM.  J.  B.] 

SOREMA.  A  genua  of  Nolcanacea  from 
Chill,  consisting  of  prostrate  annuals, 
having  convolvulaceous  blue  flowers,  and 
twenty  free  ovaries  heaped  about  the  base 
of  tbe  style.  The  drupes  are  one-celled, 
one-seeded,  open  at  the  base.  [J.  T.  S.] 
SORGHO.  (Fr.)  Sorghum. 
SORGHUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  AndropogonecB.  The  In- 
,  florescence  is  in  panicles;  glumes  two- 
]  flowered,  one  neuter,  the  other  herma- 
phrodite ;  pales  of  the  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers bearded,  of  the  neuter  beardless.  The 
species  of  Sorghum  are  extensively  culti- 
vated for  food,  particularly  S  vulgare.  In 
Spain,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Arabia  and  Asia 
Minor,  the  Millet  or  Guinea  Com  occupies 
a  place  similar  to  that  which  oats  and 
barley  hold  in  the  field-culture  of  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Europe.  The  flour  which 
the  round  hard  seeds  yield  is  very  white, 
and  makes  good  bread  when  properly  ma- 
nufactured. It  is  called  Dana  In  India, 
and  Is  said  to  be  used  chiefly  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed for  feeding  horses,  swine,  poultry, 
&c.,  where  it  is  extensively  grown.  It 
is  frequently  cultivated  in  Botanical  Gar- 
dens In  England,  where  it  has  been  tried 
also  as  a  general  crop,  but  the  climate 
has  been  found  too  cold  and  damp  for 
ripening  its  seeds  properly.  [D.  M.] 

SO^  C.  The  patches  of  spore-cases  found 
on  ferns. 

80RTDIUM.  A  little  slender  leafless 
annual  from  Brazil,  forming  a  genus  of 
TriuridacecB,  only  differing  from  Sciaphila 
in  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  perianth 
and  of  the  stamens,  these  being  four  and 
two  respectively,  instead  of  six  and  three. 

80R0CBA.  A  Brazilian  tree,  forming  a 
genus  of  Artocarpacece.  The  leaves  are 
serrated ;  the  flowers  dioecious,  the  female 
ones  borne  in  axillary  clusters.  Surround- 


ing the  ovary  is  a  tubular  flve-tuullMii 
perianth,  which  becomes  Incmimmat 
with  the  succulent  fruit.  There  Is  a  siaif- 
pendttlous  seed.  CM.  T.  MJ 

80R0MANE&  One  of  the  genen  flC 
acrostichold  ferns,  consisting  of  robaiK 
srandent  or  creeping  plants,  with  large 
pinnate  fronds,  dimorphous  as  nsa^Dy 
occurs  in  this  group.  The  veins  are  pinnase. 
the  venules  connivent,aIl  anastomosing  at 
an  acute  angle  and  without  free  incinded 
veinlets.  The  fertile  fronds  are  contracted. 
S.  tterreUifoliufn,  tbe  only  species,  isa  nacire 
of  Mexico  and  Columbia.  CT.  MJ 

BOROSIS,   BOROSns.    The  fleshy  mai 
formed  by  a  consolidation  of  nuuiy  flowcn, 
seed-vessels,  and  their  rec^tacles— i — "" 
Pineapple,  the  Bread-fruit,  4c. 

SORREL.  Bimex  Aeetosa.  —,  CLTMB- 
ING.  Begonia  aeandena.  — ,  GARDES. 
Bumex  Acetosa.  —.INDIAN.  HOriaau 
gdbdariffa.  — ,  MOUNTAIN.  Oxvria.  — , 
RED.  Hibiacua  Sabdariffa.  —,  8HEEP& 
Bumex  Acetosella.  —.SWITCH. 
vigcoaa.  — ,  TREE.  Bumex  Xtoiaria.  — , 
WOOD.  OxalU  Acetoaella;  also 
acuti/oUa. 

SORREL-TREE.  Subotrif  or  Xyoms 
arborea. 

60T0R.  A  name  given  by  Fend  to 
Kigelia  pvunaia. 

SOUARI-WOOD.  A  durable  timber  ol 
Demerara,  obtained  from  Caryoear  Unmem 
toaum. 

SOUCHET.  (Fr.)  Cyperua.  —  A  PA- 
PIER. Papyrus  antiquorum.  —SULTAN. 
Cyperua  eacuUntua. 

SOUCL  (Fr.)  Calendula.  —  D'EAU. 
CaUha  pdluatria.  —  DES  JARDINS.  Ca- 
lendula offleinalia.  —  HYGROMETRE,  or 
PLU VIA L.    JHmorphotheea  pluvialia. 

SOUDE.  (Fr.)  Salaola.  —  COMMUITE. 
SalaolaSoda.    —  COUCHEE.    SalaolaKalL 

60UFRE  VEGI^TAL.   (Fr.)  LyeopodSatm 

eiavatwn. 

SOULAMEA.  A  genus  of  the  Simaru- 
Z>acecB  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas  and  tbe 
Feejee  Islands,  and  represented  by  a  single 
species,  S.  amara,  a  tree  with  simple  alter- 
nate stalked  obovate  leaves,  and  small 
green  flowers  disposed  in  short  axillary 
spikes.  The  fraits  are  singular,  being  very 
markedly  heart-shaped,  whence  the  plant 
has  been  called  Cardiaphora  and  Cardio- 
earpua.  They  are  compressed,  corlaceoua 
in  texture,  and  about  an  inch  lu  length ; 
and  in  their  absence  the  plant  may  be 
known  from  its  allies  by  the  flowers,  which 
have  three  sepals,  six  stamens,  and  a  two- 
celled  and  two-ovuled  ovary  tipped  with 
two  short  styles.  Like  the  Quataia  and  . 
most  others  of  the  family,  this  plant  Is 
excessively  bitter  in  all  its  parts.  Tbe  root 
and  bark,  bruised  and  macerated  In  water, 
are  used  In  India,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  Ac, 
as  an  emetic  and  tonic,  in  pleurisy,  asthma, 
cholera,  snake-bites,  epilepsy,  &c.  These 
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plants  were  formerly  placed  in  the  order 
JPolygcUaeece,  [A.  A.  B.J 

SOULAMGIA.  A  name  under  which 
Brongniart  proposed  to  separate  some 
species  of  PhylUu  as  a  distinct  genus,  but 
the  characters  given  have  not  proved 
Bufflclently  constant  for  its  adoption  by 
subsequeut  botanists. 

SOULIER.    (Fr.)    Cypripedium. 

SOIJM.  A  negro  name  for  Balanites 
CBgyptixtca. 

SOURING.  A  country  name  for  the  Crab 
apple. 

SOURSOP.  The  finilc  of  Awma  muH- 
eata. 

SOURWOOD.    Lyonia  arborea. 

60USHUMBER.    Solanum  mammoBum. 

BOUTHERKWOOD.  Artemisia  Abrota- 
num. 

80UVIENS-T0I  DE  MOL  (Fr.)  My'o- 
sotis  paltutris. 

SOWA.    Anethum  Sowa. 

BOWBANE.    Chenopodium  rubnan. 

SOWBREAD.    Cyclamen  europeeum, 

SOWDWORT.    SaltolaKali. 

SOWERBiEA.  A  genus  of  LUiaeea  con- 
sisting of  two  Australian  species,  with 
much  of  the  appearance  of  Allium^  but 
without  the  odour  of  garlic  or  the  bulb  of 
that  genus.  The  root  consists  of  a  cluster 
of  fibres,  emitting  long  naarow  radical 
leaves,  and  erect  scapes  bearing  each  a 
dense  head  or  umbel  of  pink  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  short  bracts.  They  are 
at  once  distinguished  from  those  of  Allitim 
by  the  stamens,  of  which  three  only  bear 
anthers,  the  other  three  being  reduced  to 
short  scales.  Both  species,  &  jvneea  and 
iS.  laxiflcra,  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
cultivation  in  our  greeuhousea 

SOWTHISTLE.    Sonchus. 

SOY.  A  sauce  originally  prepared  In  the 
East,  and  said  to  be  produced  from  the 
beans  of  Soja  hispida. 

80TEUSE.    (Fr.)    Asdepias  syriaca. 

80TMIDA  fOmfaga,  the  Rohunaof  Hin- 
dostan,  is  the  sole  represen  tati  ve  of  a  genus 
of  GedreUuxa,  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  a  useful  tonic  in  intermittent  fevers; 
but  Ainslic  found  that  It  deranged  the  ner- 
vous system,  occasioning  vertigo  and  sub- 
sequent stupor,  if  given  beyond  the  extent 
of  four  or  Ave  drachms  in  twenty-four 
hours.  It  has  been  employed  successfully 
in  India  in  bad  cases  of  gangrene,  and  in 
Great  Britain  in  typhus-fever,  and  as  an 
astringent.  It  forms  a  tali  tree,  with  wood 
resembling  mahogany,  and  a  very  bitter  as- 
tringent hark.  On  the  Coromandel  roast  of 
India  it  is  known  as  the  Redwood-tree.  The 
leaves  are  paripinnate,  the  panicles  large, 
and  either  axillary  or  terminal.  Both  calyx 
and  corolla  are  composed  of  five  leaves, 
and  the  capsule  is  woody,  and  flve-valved 


five-celled,  each  cell  coutalniug  several 
winged  seeds.  [B.  8.] 

SPACHEA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican trees  or  shrubs  of  the  family  Malpi- 
ghiacem.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal 
racemes,  and  have  a  flve-parted  calyx, 
whose  segments  are  provided  at  the  base 
with  two  glands ;  petals  flve,  larger  than 
the  calyx,  bent  backwards;  stamens  ten, 
some  of  them  abortive,  the  filaments  com- 
bined at  the  base  into  a  hairy  ring  adnate 
to  the  calyx ;  fruit  a  woody  drupe,  with  a 
two-celled  stone,  and  one  seed  in  each 
stone.  [M,T.M.] 

SPADICEUS.  Bright  brown ;  pure  and 
very  clear  brown. 

SPADIX.  A  branch  or  axis  bearing  nn- 
merous  closely-packed  sessile  fiowers,  and 
inclosed  in  a  spathe  or  spatbes ;  a  spike 
inclosed  in  a  spathe. 

SP^TLUM.  A  North-west  American 
name  for  Lewisia  rediviva. 

SPAIRELLE.    (Fr.)    Spiraa, 

SPALANTHU8  am/ertus.  The  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  Combretacece, 
confined  to  the  Malayan  Islands.  It  is  a 
glabrous  shrub,  with  ovate  oblong  leaves' 
without  stipules,  and  terminal  spikes  of 
sessile  white  fiowers.  The  calyx  has  a 
long  tube,  the  corolla  Qve  petals ;  the  sta- 
mens are  ten  in  number,  and  the  capsule 
is  large,  and  has  five  wings,  and  flve  one- 
seeded  cells.  [B.  S.] 

6PALLANZANIA.  A  Madagascar  tree 
forming  a  genus  of  Clnckonacece.  The 
flowers  are  in  terminal  corymbs;  the  flve 
lobes  into  which  the  limb  of  the  calyx  is 
divided  are  leafy;  the  corolla  is  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  long  slender  tube  and 
spreading  flve-lobed  limb;  there  are  five 
stamens  attached  to  and  projecting  from 
the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  and  the  capsule 
is  crowned  by  the  calyx-limb,  two-celled, 
dividing  from  above  downwards  into  two 
valves.  The  same  name  is  synonymous 
with  Oustairia  and  Aremonia,  two  widely 
dilTerent  genera.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPAN.  Nine  Inches,  or  the  space  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  little  finger  when 
spread  out. 

SPANISH  DAGGER.  A  West  Indian 
name  for  Ytuxa  aloifolia. 

SPANISH  JUICE.  The  extract  of  the 
root  of  the  Liquorice,  Olycyrrhiza  glabra. 

SPANISH  NEEDLES.  A  name  given  in 
the  West  Indies  to  the  fruits  of  a  species 
of  Bidens. 

SPARASSI8.  A  fine  genus  of  hymeno- 
niycetous  Fungi,  exactly  intermediate  as 
regards  form  between  the  club-shaped 
natural  order  Clavati  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ear-shaped  Anricularini  on  the 
other,  but  In  substance  and  natural  affinity 
really  belonging  to  the  former.  It  forms 
large  subhemispherical  masses  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  consisting  of  numerous 
plates,  which  fructify  all  round  and  re- 
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semble  a  particular  form  of  macaroni.  Two 
specie*  at  least  afford  a  most  excellent  and 
abundant  food.  Tbey  are  found  in  the 
pine  and  mixed  woods  of  Sweden  and 
Germany,  and  both  are  said  to  be  etiually 
delicious.  Neither  appears  in  a  consider- 
able collection  made  in  Hungary,  nor  do 
their  esculent  properties  appear  to  be  re- 
cognised there.  S.  erUpa  has  recently 
been  found  In  Britain.  [M.  J.  B.] 

8PARATT0SPERMA.    Teeoma. 

BPARAXIS.  The  species  composing 
this  genus  of  Irldaeeee  Inhabit  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  are  herbs  with  bullxius 
tubers,  simple  or  paniculate  stems,  serrate 
narrow  leaves,  and  large  showy  flowers 
arranged  in  spikes.  Both  calyx  and  co- 
rolla are  composed  of  three  parts  ;  there 
are  three  stamens,  and  a  three-celled 
capsule  enclosing  numerous  round  seeds. 
The  bulbous  tubers  of  &  buWifera  are  edi- 
ble, [a  8.]     I 

SPAR6ANIUM.  A  genus  of  water-plants 
belonging  to  Typhacece,  and  found  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  world,  including 
the  British  Islands.    The  leaves  are  linear, 
and  the  flowers  are  monoecious  and  ar- . 
ranged  in  globular  heads,  the  upper  ones 
containing  the  male  flowers.    There  Is  no  I 
perianth ;   the    stamens  are  numerous ; 
and  there  are  several  ovaries,  each  con- 1 
taining  one  pendulous  ovule.    The  fruit  is 
drupaceous,  and  one  to  two-celled.    The  i 
root  of  S.  ramosnm  and  of  8,  simplex  was  I 
formerly  used  medicinally  under  the  name 
of  Iladix  gpnruauli,  and  was  supposed  to 
cure  snake-bites.    The  stem  has  been  used 
for  making  paper.  [B.  &] 

SPARGELLB.    (Fr.)    Genista  aagittalU. 

SPARGOULE,  or  SPARGOUTE.  (Pr.) 
Spergida. 

SPARMANNTA.  A  genus  of  Tlliaeea, 
known  from  among  Its  allies  by  the  outer 
series  of  the  very  numerous  stamens  being 
destitute  of  anthers,  and  by  the  globular 
or  ovoid  capsular  fruits  (the  size  of  a  mar- 
ble or  larger)  being  covered  with  prickles 
or  tubercles.  The  four  known  species, 
natives  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa, 
are  shrubs  or  trees,  with  heart-shaped 
toothed  or  lobed  leaves,  and  terminal 
cymes  of  white  flowers. 

The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  A. 
8p»irmann,  a  Swedish  botanist,  who  went 
with  Captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage 
round  the  world,  and  introduced  the  well- 
known  8.  africana,  which  is  commonly 
met  with  In  greenhouses.  Tt  is  a  shrub  of 
three  to  twelve  feet,  with  long-stalked 
heart-shaped  leaves,  clothed  with  soft 
downy  and  pretty  white  flowers  produced 
in  stalked  umbels ;  and  consisting  of  four 
narrow  sepals,  four  petals,  many  stamens 
with  yellow  fliaments  and  purple  anthers, 
and  a  flve-celled  ovary  tipped  with  a  sim- 
ple style-  [A.  A.  BJ 

SPARROWGRASS.  A  corruption  of 
Asparagus. 


SPARROWTOKGUE.    JPolpffonuma 

lore. 

8PARR0WW0RT.    Passerina. 

SPARSE.  Scattered,  Irresularly  dlsbf- 
buted. 

BPARSETTE.    CFr.)    NarOus  atrieta. 

8PART.  The  Esparto,  Jf(xcArodU<M{«i- 
cissima.  i 

SPARTIANTHUS.    Sparttunt,  I 

8PARTINA.  A  genus  of  srassea  be- ' 
longing  to  the  tribe  Chloridem.  It  has  the  | 
inflorescence  in  raceme-like  spikes ;  spike- ' 
lets  one-sided,  inserted  in  a  doable  ror;' 
glumes  keeled  membranaceous,  imlntedor 
shortjv  awned ;  pales  two  awnless,  deft  I 
and  roothed,  shorter  than  the  giumes:! 
stamens  three  ;  styles  two,  very  Ion?; 
seed  compressed  and  smooth.  Stendelj 
describes  twenty  species  under  this  genus, : 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  Ameriru. 
The  British  representatives,  8.  stricta  and 
8.  nltemifolla,  are  among  the  rarest  of 
British  grasses.  CD.  MJ 

SPARTIUM.  The  generic  name  of  tlie 
well-known  Spanish  Broom,  which  differs 
from  our  native  broom,  Sarothamntu  seo-  i 
parius,  in  the  calyx  being  split  above,  and 
thus  one  instead  of  two-Upped.  The  plant ' 
is  widely  spread  over  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  British 
gardens  for  upwards  of  300  years.  The 
growth  is  like  that  of  the  common  broom, 
but  the  green  polished  twigs  are  terete 
and  rush-like.  Instead  of  angular;  while 
they  are  usually  devoid  of  leaves,  the 
latter  when  present  being  lance-shaped  or 
linear.  The  handsome  yellow  pea-flowers, 
arranged  In  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  are  highly  perfumed,  and  very  a^ 
tractive  to  bees.  A  double-flowered  variety 
Is  in  cultivation. 

By  macerating  the  twigs  a  good  fibre  is 
obtained,  which  is  made  into  thread  in  ! 
Languedoc,  and  into  cord  and  a  coarse 
sort  of  cloth  In  Dahnatla.  The  flowers  are 
said  to  afford  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  seeds 
in  large  doses  are  emetic  and  purgative, 
and  sometimes  used  in  dropsy  like  those 
of  the  common  broom.  Besides  its  name 
of  8.  juncewn,  the  plant  is  known  by  those 
of  Spartianthus  junceus  and  Genista  hispor 
niC4i.  The  name  Spartium  is  from  the 
Greek  word  denoting  •  cordage,'  in  allusion 
to  the  use  of  the  p^^nt  [A.  A.  RJ 

SPARTOTHAMNTTS.    A  genns  of  Myo- 
poracecp,  conteining  a  single  species  from  | 
Australia.   It  is  a  branching  shrub,  having  ; 
the  habit  of  some  species  of  SpartUtm. 
The   branches  are  tetragonous  opposite 
and    rigid,   and     bear  a  few  small  de- 
ciduous and  opposite  leaves;  vhile  the 
white  flowers  are  borne  on  short  pedicels 
in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  The 
calyx  is  five  parted,  the  corolla  caropaiiu- 
late  and  subregular,  the  four  stamens  are 
somewhat  unequal,  the  style  is  hifld  at  I 
the  apex,  and  the  ovary  Is  four-celled,  vith 
a  single  ovule  in  each  cell.  fW.-C.] 
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SPATHACE^.  A  Linnsean  order  equi- 
valent to  AmaryUidacecB. 

SPATHACEOUS.  Having  the  appearance 
of  H  s|>athe,  or  being  furnisUed  with  one. 

6PATHE.  A  large  bract  rolling  over 
cun  liifluresceuce  and  guarding  It  wlille 
youner- 

BPATHELIA.  A  genus  of  SimarubaceoB, 
comprising  trees,  natives  of  mountainous 
regrions  In  the  West  Indies.  They  are 
lofty  and  handsome,  with  largp  pinnate 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  small  red- 
dish flowers.  The  calyx  is  five-parted ;  the 
I>etals  five,  overlapping;  stamens  of  the 
male  flower  five,  flattened,  generallybut  nut 
&lway8  having  a  cleft  scale  at  their  base; 
ovary  rudimentary,  on  a  short  stalk.  In 
Hhe  perfect  flowers  are  five  stamens  and  a 
t.liree-celled  ovary,  surmounted  by  a  short 
tlirce-cleft  style ;  fruit  dry  three-cornered 
-winged,  three-celled.  8.  simplex  is  a  very 
liaiid8«>ine  stove-plant,  with  large  spread- 
iiigr  panicles  of  red  flowers.      [M.  T.  M.] 

SPATHELL^   The  pales  and  glumes  of 
grrasses. 

SPATHICARPA  This  name  has  been 
\  eriven  to  an  herbaceous  plant  forming  a 

il^eiiua  of  Aracece.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  La  Plata,  and  throws  up  a  single  hastate 
leaf,  a  slender  erect  stalk  longer  than  the 
leaf,  and  terminated  by  the  inflorescence, 
-which  consists  of  a  spathe  adherent  to  the 
spadix.  The  flowers  are  arranged  In  three 
rows;  the  central  one  consists  of  male 
'  flowers,  the  lateral  ones  of  female  flowers  ; 
I  ^  the  anthers  open  by  pores ;  the  ovaries  are 
free  one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule ;  and 
the  fruit  fleshy.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8PATHILLA  A  secondary  spathe  In  a 
spatliaccuus  inflorescence,  as  in  Palme. 

8PATHIUM.  One  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  genus  Bpidsndrum,  including  those 
species  (between  forty  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber) with  slender  leafy  erect  stems,  and 
flowers  on  a  hmg  peduncle  proceeding 
from  a  spathe  consisting  of  one  or  more 
equltant  bracts.  The  flowers;  have  the  lip 
-wbully  attached  to  the  column.       [A.  S.] 

SPATHODEA  A  genus  of  Bignoniaeeo!, 
composed  of  tall  trees  inhabiting  Tropical 
Asia  and  Africa,  having  imparipinnate 
leaves,  paniculate  flowers,  a  spathaceoua 
calyx,  a  more  or  less  bell  or  funnel-shaped 
corolla  of  a  bright-yellow  orange  or  pur- 
I>lish  colour,  and  a  capsular  fruit  divided 
Into  two  cells  by  a  partition  placed  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  valves.  8. 
Ucvis  is  an  inmate  of  our  hothouses,  and 
is  like  all  the  other  species  highly  orna- 
mental on  account  of  Us  foliage  and 
blossoms.  All  the  climbing  species  (na- 
tives of  America)  formerly  classed  with 
this  genus  have  been  referred  to  Doli- 
ehandra  and  Maefadyena ;  whilst  all  the 
white  flowering  kinds  (Including  the  New 
Holland  ones)  constitute  the  genuH  Doli- 
ehandrone.  [B.  8.J 

SPATHOGLOTTia  One  of  the  genera  of 


the  Bletidea  tribe  of  epidendreous  orchids, 
distinguished  from  Bletia  itself  by  the 
middle  seguient  of  its  deeply  three-parted 
lip  having  a  claw  or  stalk,  with  two  tuber- 
cles or  plates  at  its  Imse,  and  by  its  two- 
celled  anther.  All  its  species  are  Asi^tiic, 
and  terrestrial  plants,  with  subterranean 
corms,  plicate  sword-shaped  leaves,  and 
generally  yellow  flowers.  [A  S.] 

SPATHULATE.  Oblong,  with  the  lower 
end  very  much  attenuated,  so  that  the 
^  whole  resembles  a  druggist's  spatula. 

8PATHULEA,  or  8PATHDLARIA  A 
'  genus  of  Fungi  allftd  to  Helvetia,  and  dis- 
tingislied  by  the  compressed  receptacle 
running  down  the  stem  on  either  side,  and 
confluent  with  it.  The  only  species,  8. 
flavida,  which  has  the  hymenium  of  a 
beautiful  bufF,  contrasting  well  with  the 
whitish  stem,  is  not  uncommon  in  flrwood, 
and  is  very  beautiful.  [M.  J.  B.J 

SPATULE.    (Pr.)    Irit /(Btidisnma. 

8PATULUM.  A  North-west  American 
name  for  Lewisia  rediviva. 

SPAWN.    The  same  as  Mycelium. 

8PEARMINT.    Mentha  viridia. 

SPEARWOOD.    Acacia  doratoxyUm. 

8PEARW0RT.  Ranxt.iitulu.8  Lingua  and 
R.  Flammula. 

SPEADTRB.    (Fr.)    Trilicum  Spelta, 

SPECIFIC  CHARACTERS.  The  short 
descriptions  by  which  botanists  endeavour 
to  distinguish  one  species  from  another. 

SPECDLARIA.  A  genus  of  Campanu- 
lacecB  having  tlie  tube  of  the  calyx  long, 
the  corolla  wheel-shaped  and  flve-lobed, 
five  stamens  with  fiat  hairy  filaments,  a 
short  style  with  ten  lines  of  hairs,  and  a 
long  seed-vessel  opening  by  valves  above 
the  middle  or  near  the  apex.  The  species 
are  small  herbs,  natives  of  Middle  Asia 
(one  found  in  America),  having  the  leaves 
alternate,  the  lower  differing  in  form  from 
the  others,  and  the  flowers  varying  in 
colour— blue  purple  or  white.  The  name 
is  from  the  Latin  speculum  'a  mirror,' to 
indicate  the  brightness  of  the  flowers  in 
sunshine.  [6.  U.J 

SPEEDWELL.    Teroniea, 

SPELT.  An  inferior  kind  Of  wheat 
grown  In  France  and  Flanders,  Triticum 
Spelta. 

SPERA6E.    Asparagus  offleinalia. 

SPERGULA.  Herbaceous  plants  of  hum- 
ble growth,  with  slender  stems  and  very 
narrow  leaves  belonging  to  the  order  Ille- 
cOtracea.  The  characters  are  :— Calyx  flve- 
parted ;  petals  flve,  entire ;  stamens  five  or 
ten.  Inserted  on  a  perigynous  ring ;  styles 
flve,  distinct ;  seeds  numerous,  keeled  or 
winged  round  the  edge,  8.  arvensis,  the 
Corn  Spurrey,  a  common  weed  in  cornHelds 
and  cultivated  ground  generally,  esi^eclHlly 
where  the  soil  is  light  organdy,  is  a  strag- 
gling plant  about  a  luoi  high,  with  some- 


what  downy  stems  and  leaves,  the  latter 
awlshaped  and  nearly  cylindrical— the 
longest  an  inch  longr  or  more,  disposed  in 
opposite  tnfts  at  the  knots  of  the  stems 
which  are  swollen.  The  flowers,  which  are 
white.gTow  in  loose  terminal  panicles:  and 
their  sulks,  when  the  fruit  is  approaching 
maturity,  become  reflexed  so  as  to  form  an 
aeate  angle  with  the  stem.  According  to 
Don,  this  plant  is  grown  on  the  Continent 
to  serve  as  pasture  for  cattle,  imparting  a 
flne  flavour  to  mutton,  and  enriching  the 
milk  of  cows.  8.  pilifera  has  of  late  years 
been  grown  in  Kngllsh  gardens  as  a  8nl>- 
stltute  for  grass  on  lanns.  Its  foliage  is 
of  a  pleasant  green  colour  and  delicate 
texture;  it  soon  establishes  Itself,  and 
possesses  the  recommendation  of  retaining 
its  verdure  in  the  dryest  and  hottest  sea- 
sons. The  latter  advantage  it  owes  to  the 
fact  that  it  belongs  t4)  a  class  of  plants 
which  evaporate  their  moisture  slowly, 
while  Its  long  fibrous  roots  descend  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  be  little  affected  by 
drought.  French  :  Spergule ;  German : 
AckerapergeL  [C.  A.  J.] 

SPERGULARIA.  AgenxMotllleeebraeea 
often  called  Lepfgonnm,  and  consisting  of 
small  weedy  herbs,  occurring  In  the  tem- 
perate zones  chiefly  on  the  seacoast,  with 
opposite  or  fasciculate-whorled  setaceous 
or  more  or  less  cylindrical  fleshy  leaves, 
scarious  stipules,  and  lilac  or  pink  flowers 
in  dlchotomous  or  racemose  cymes,  the 
pedicels  reflexed  after  flowering.  The 
calyx  Is  five-parted ;  the  petals  five,  rarely 
absent;  stamens  flve  or  ten  (sometimes 
fewer),  situated  on  an  obsolete  perlgynous 
ring ;  style  three  or  flve  i rarely  two)  cleft ; 
capsule  three  or  fl\''e-valved ;  seeds  often 
margined  or  membranously  winged.  There 
are  several  British  species.         ZJ.  T.  S.] 

SPERM ACOCE.  Tropical  weeds  of  the 
family  Cfinchonacece.  The  flowers  are  axil- 
lary sessile  or  somewhat  whorled,  white 
or  blue,  tlie  corolla  salver-shaped.  When 
ripe  the  fruit  splits  into  two  valves  from 
above  downwards,  one  valve  remaining 
attached  to  the  partition, and  therefore  the 
cavity  formed  by  those  parts  remains,  for 
a  time  at  least,  closed ;  the  other  valve 
becomes  detached  from  the  partition,  so 
that  the  8cc/)nd  cell  of  the  fruit  is  thus 
opened.  Both  cells  contain  a  single  seed. 
8.  feniiginea  is  employed  instead  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha in  Brazil ;  so  also  is  &  Poaya.  In  the 
West  Indies  8.  verticillata  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  root  of  8  hUpida  is 
employed  in  India  as  asudoriflc:  Itls  stated 
to  possess  similar  properties  to  Sa>^apar 
rllla  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
sperma  *  seed '  and  ake  '  point,*  said  to  be 
in  allusion  to  the  point-like  calyx-teeth 
surmounting  the  seed-vessel.   [M.  T.  M.] 

SPBRMANGITTM.  The  case  containing 
the  spores  of  Algals. 

SPERMATIA.    See  Speqmogonla. 

SPERM ATOCYSTIDIUM.  The  supposed 
male  organs  of  the  muecal  alliance.  See 
aktheeidia. 


SPERMATOZOID8.  It  Is  now  as  ce^t* 
that  impregnation  takes  pl«ce  in  a 
cryptogams  as  In  phsnogams,  tM 
mode  in  the  two  is  very  diflerent.  and  tiaC 
in  cryptogams  follows  rather  the  type  «C 
the  animal  than  that  of  the  vegetable  kinr' 
dom.  As  however  there  was  some  df«ll 
I  on  the  subject  when  the  stmrture  of  Oo 
I  male  organs  was  at  first  well  asrertaioc^ 
I  the  spiral  bodies  by  which  impregnatifla 
*  is  accomplished  In  acro^ens  were  ctiM 
Spermatozoids,  to  distin^uiah  tbem  frxm 
the  spermatozoa  of  animals.  In  acrogen 
they  appear  always  to  he  more  or  less  ^ni, 
though  the  spire  is  sometimes  mncb  ex- 
panded :  and  the  bodies  In  this  case,  wilb 
their  two  lash-like  appendagre8.approacfa  t^ 
type  which  Is  usual  amongst  Algee^in  whid 
class  they  are  sometimes  witli  dlfllcoltr 
distinguished  from  the  really  reproductiTC 
zoospores.  In  Fungi,  unless  SaproUgn^ 
and  its  allies  be  included,  the  impre^natiog 
bodies  or  Spermatta  are  more  like  minote 
pollen-grains,  though  there  is  no  eridenee 
at  present  that  they  perform  their  tone-  \ 
tions  by  a  kind  of  germination.  In  ferns,  i 
Equiteta,  and  Salvinia,  instead  of  the  two  I 
long  appendages  there  are  a  multitude  of 
shorter  ones.  Their  motion  when  im- 
mersed in  water  is  very  lively  and  varloos. 
They  are  produced  in  a  peculiar  cellular 
tissue  from  the  endochrome,  and  not,  as  . 
has  been  supposed,  partly  from  that  and 
partly  from  the  walls  of  the  cells.  It  was  . 
once  believed,  in  consequence  of  the  faith  ; 
reposed  in  Schleiden's  theory  of  reprodae- , 
tlon  inphaenogams,  that.the  Spermatozoids  ' 
of  ferns  when  entering  the  archegonia  ^ 
did  not  perform  the  office  of  impregrnation, 
but  themselves  by  cellulsrdivision  became 
the  new  plant.  This  notion,  however,  is  , 
now  exploded.  [M.  J.  R]     { 

8PERMIDIUM.    One  of  the  names  of 
the  Achene. 

SPERMODEBM.    The  skin  or  testa  of  a 
seed. 

SPERMODON.  A  genns  of  sedge-grasses, 
belonging   to    the  tribe  Shynehosporeee. 
Spikelets  of  inflorescence  one  or  few-flow- 
ered; flowers  hermaphrodite   or  polywa-  < 
mous ;  scales  subdistichous,  without  bris- 
tles ;  stamens  one  to  three ;  styles  two  to  , 
three-cleft.     The  few  species  described 
under  this  genua  are  natives  of  Brazil  and  i 
New  Holland.  fD.  JT.]     j 

SPERMOGONIA.  Almost  all  Lichens 
exhibit  in  dlfiTerent  parts  of  tbe.'r  thallus 
black  or  brownish  specks,  whose  nature 
has  l>een  variously  interpreted  by  authors. 
Some  have  considered  them  as  transfor-  L 
mations  of  the  shields  by  which  Lecidece  , 
or  other  shield-bearing  genera  are  trans- 
formed into  Endocarpa  or  Verrneariea; 
while  others  like  Hedwig,  with  more  pro- 
bability, have  regarded  them  as  male  or- 
gans. With  the  older  microscopes  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  their  structure.  IC 
now  however  a|>pears  that  they  all  produce, 
either  <m  simple  or  branched  threads, 
naked  extremely  minute  bodies,  which  are 
mostly  short  and  linear  and  straight  or 
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«rarved,  but  In  some  cases  elliptic  or  Irre- 
CTuIa^  like  the  stylospores  of  Fungi.    These 
\>odles  were  at  first  asserted  by  Itzigsobn 
tx*  liave  active  motion,  but  this  has  not 
1>een  con  firmed  by  the  generality  of  ob- 
servers, who  regard  whatever  motion  may 
Appear  as  simply  molecular  or  (as  It  is  some- 
-feimes  called)  Brownlan.    Certain  It  Is  that 
t;tiey  bave  no  whip-like  appendages,  such 
as  are  so  commonly  found  in  the  sperma- 
t;ozoids  otAlgoB,  or  even  in  their  zoospores. 
^s  these  bodies  are  so  general  in  Lichens, 
as  appears  from  the  admirable  memoirs  of 
-tlie  Tulaanes  and  Dr.  Lindsay,  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  are  of  sexual  impor- 
Zance.    The  case  scarcely  admits  of  direct 
proof,  but  the  absence  of  motile  threads 
or  active  motion,  however  produced.  Is  of 
little  consequence,  as  it  does  not  follow, 
'I>ecau8e  they  exist  in  some  Cryptogams, 
that  they  should  exist  in  all.    Since  there 
is  some  difference  of  structure,  and  doubts 
may  exist  as  to  their  real   nature,   the 
Ulessrs.  Tulasne  have  thought  It  best  to 
propose  for  the  cysts  the  name  Spermo- 
eronfa,  and  for  the  spore-like  bodies  that  of 
Spermatla.    In  a  few  cases,  as  In  Peltidea, 
the   spermatla,  as  said  above,  resemble 
stylospores,  but  on  the  contrary  In  several 
Fungi  there  are  bodies  exactly  resembling 
spermatla  as  well  as  stylospores.  [M.  J.  Bj 

SPERMOPHORUM.  A  cord  which  bears 
the  seeds  of  some  plants ;  also  the  placenta 
itself. 

SPERMOTHECA.  The  seed-vessel ;  the 
case  in  which  seeds  are  contained. 

8PERMTJM.  In  Greek  compounds  a 
seed,  or  any  seed-like  part. 

SPHACELE.  A  genns  of  LaMatof,  dis- 
tinguished from  its  congeners  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters :— Corolla  having  a  wide 
tube,  the  upper  lip  slightly  bifid,  the  lower 
longest  and  notched ;  filaments  of  the  sta- 
mens smooth.  The  species  are  undershrubs, 
natives  of  Western  America  from  Califor- 
nia to  Chill,  with  wrinkled  and  opposite 
leaves,  which  are  hoary  beneath,  the  flow- 
ers in  loose  whorls.  The  name  is  from  the 
Greek  word  tphakoa  'sage,'  Indicating 
some  resemblance  to  that  plant.    [G.  D.J 

SPH^RALCEA.  Closely  allied  to  ifaZm. 
and  belonging  to  the  MdLvacea^  this  genus 
is  principally  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  three  ovules  in  each  compartment  of 
the  ovary ;  the  upper  one  ascending,  the 
two  lower  ones  pendulous.  Tlie  fruit  is 
globular,  consisting  of  several  carpels  con- 
taining three  8eed8,or  by  abortion  one  only. 
The  carpels  open  along  one  edge,  and  ulti- 
mately separate  one  from  the  other.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Tropical  America. 
Some  of  them  are  employed  medicinally 
for  their  demulcent  properties,  as  marsh- 
maUow  Is  with  us.  [M.  T.  M.J 

BPH^RANTHUS.  A  genus  of  the  Com- 
pogitm  containing  about  a  dozen  species 
of  much-branched  glutinous  smooth  or 
downy  annual  weeds,  found  in  tropical  or 
tubCropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
'  ralasU.  They  have  winged  stems  f  umisned 


with  oblong  or  lance-shapcd  decurrent 
leaves,  and  the  fiower-heads  are  borne  In 
dense  spherical  clusters,  so  that  without 
examination  a  cluster  of  fiower-heads 
might  be  readily  mistaken  for  a  single  one. 
The  florets  are  pink,  all  tubular,  the  outer 
ones  fertile  and  three-toothed,  the  inner 
sterile  and  flve-toothed  ;  the  achenes  are 
smooth  or  downy,  and  without  pappus. 
S.  mollia,  a  common  Indian  weed  on  dry 
cultivated  land,  is  remarkable  when  fresh 
for  the  strong  honey-like  odour  secreted 
by  the  innumerable  soft  glandular  hairs 
which  clothe  the  whole  plant.   [A.  A.  B.] 

8PHARENCHTMA.  Spherical  or  sphe- 
roidal celhilar  tissue,  such  as  is  found  in 
the  pulp  of  fruits. 

SPH^RIACEI.  A  large  and  interesting 
order  of  sporidiiferous  Frnigit  but  more 
important  in  a  botanical  than  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view.  They  are  characterised 
by  carbonaceous  or  membranaceous  cysts, 
or  perithecia  composed  of  cells  or  very 
rarely  of  Interwoven  threads  pierced  at 
the  tip  with  a  pore  or  narrow  slit,  and 
often  ending  In  a  distinct  short  or  elon- 
gated nipple  or  crest-like  process.  The 
walls  are  lined  within  with  a  diffluent  ge- 
latinous mass  of  asci  and  barren  threads 
(paraphyses).  The  cysts  are  either  free 
from  any  stroma,  whether  naked  or  ex- 
posed, or  variously  seated  on  or  within  a 
fllamentons  fleshy  or  corky  cellular  mass 
called,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
floccose  or  cellular  structure,  a  sublculum 
or  stroma.  Though  the  normal  form  of 
fruit  is  asclgemus,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  them  produce  a  second 
form  of  fruit,  consisting  of  naked  spores 
contained  like  the  ascI  within  a  perithe- 
cium.  In  thehlghest  genus,  thesporiferous 
state,  if  we  may  judge  from  Cordiceps  pur- 
purea and  its  allies,  is  a  mere  thin  stratum 
of  exposed  cells,  while  in  some  true  Spha- 
ricB  and  Bypoxyla  it  assumes  the  form  of 
different  genera  of  moulds.  The  subject 
Is,  however,  still  in  its  Infancy,  and  the 
whole  theory  of  secondary  fruit  requires 
many  repeated  observations  before  it  can 
be  considered  as  decisive,  though  the  ana- 
logy of  the  red-sporedil2(7(Band  some  others, 
is  in  its  favour. 

SphcBTiacei  are  abundantly  produced  upon 
decayed  wood,  herbaceous  stems,  &c. ;  they 
affect  also  more  fugacious  organs,  and  ap- 
pear sometimes  when  there  Is  some  degree 
of  vitality  left  in  the  matrix.  They  occur 
also  on  dung,  on  the  naked  soil,  and  on  ani- 
mal substances,  as  caterpillars,  chrysalises, 
&c.  They  are  not  uncommon  on  crypto- 
gams, and  occur  even  on  marine  Algce, 
while  one  at  least  in  every  stage  of 
growth  is  covered  by  the  sea.  One  or  two 
curious  species  are  found  on  trufiles  while 
still  in  their  native  place  of  growth.  They 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  which 
are  not  subject  to  such  extremes  of  tem- 
perature as  are  hostile  to  all  vegetation, 
save  that  of  the  lowest  AlgoB.     [M.  J.  B.J 

SPH^RTA.  The  typical  genus  of  the  na- 
tural order  of  Fungi  Sphceriacei,  formerly 
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almost  coextensive  with  tbeiirder^nd  con- 
sisting uf  St  least  laoo  species,  bat  still  con- 
Uinlns  numenius  representatives,  after 
repeated  ri-duction  by  tbe  separation  of 
diiitinct  (genera.  Spfueria  as  now  deHned 
consists  of  tbose  Uphariaett  wbich  bave 
carbonaceous  i^rltbecia  wbicb  are  not  iro- 
mersed  in  a  distinct  stroma,  bat  are  either 
quite  exposed,  partially  sunk  into  their 
matrix,  or  covered  by  the  cuticle,  and 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  decided 
frrowtb  of  threads  constituting  tbe  myce- 
lium. A  few  genera  are  separated  in  con- 
sequence of  sliKht  modifications  of  the 
periihecia  and  their  contents  wbich  It  la 
not  necessary  to  indicate  here.  After  every 
reduction  we  have  still  above  200 species  in 
(Jreat  Britain,  and  there  are  proliably  at 
least  500  good  sifecies.  The  characters  de- 
pend on  the  mode  of  growth,  on  the  form 
clothing  and  sculpture  of  the  periihecia, 
on  the  comparative  abundance  of  myce- 
lium or  subicuium,  but  above  all  on  the 
structure  of  the  sporidia,  whic^  exhibit  a 
marvellous  variety  of  colour,  outline, 
division.  &C..  which  makes  them  admirable 
subjects  for  the  microscope.  Though  the 
whole  development  of  each  sporidium 
must  be  taken  Into  account,  together  with 
the  variations  to  which  It  may  be  suliject. 
and  species  must  not  be  proposed  on  slight 
or  untenable  grounds,  there  are  certain 
limits  within  which  change  can  take  pbice. 
Slid  with  proper  caution  the  fruit  affords 
the  most  certain  distinctive  characters. 
Tliough,  however,  the  sporldia  afford  good 
specific  characters,  they  are  not  in  general 
to  be  depended  up<m  for  generic  distinc- 
tions-an  observation  which  applies  to 
other  Sptugriaceit  and  to  the  great  mass  of 
lichens.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPH^RINE.  A  genus  of  AmarjfUidar 
cecc,  consisting  of  i)erennlal  herbs,  with 
erect  or  adi«cendent  stems,  scattered 
leaves,  and  umbellate  terminal  flowers. 
It  is  closely  related  to  Algtromeria,  but  the 
ovary  Is  but  little  superior,  and  the  cap- 
pule  Is  tndetaiscent.  They  are  natives  of 
Peru.  [T.  M.] 

SPH^ROBLASTUS.  A  cotyledon  which 
rises  al)ove-ground,  bearing  at  its  end  a 
spheroid  tumour. 

BPHyEiiOBOLUa  A  curious  genus  of 
Nidulariacei,  distinguished  by  the  siKiran- 
giuni  being  solitary,  and  at  length  ejected 
by  the  cverslon  of  the  llnlng-membrane 
of  the  common  peridium,  which  splits  in 
a  stellate  manner,  and  remains  attached 
by  the  points  of  the  rays  like  a  little 
bladder.  S.  stellatua  Is  the  most  common 
species,  and  is  found  occasionally  on  rot- 
ten sticks  In  woods,  though  in  such  situa- 
tions seldom  abundantly.  On  the  contrary. 
It  occurs  In  the  greatest  profusion  <m 
.^L' **f  sawdust,  or  In  hothouses.  The 
sporangia  are  thrown  like  a  shell  out  of  a 
?iil^^J°*J^  considerable  distance  con- 
Si«r?i^^«^^*^  ?'*«  o'  the  plant,  which 
LXri^ni"*'?®*!'*  ^^""^  o*  *  hemp-seed,  and 
mil  H..).®.!f  1^  '^  Whatever  substance  they 
may  chance  to  meet  with  In  their  course. 


A  year  or  two  since  this  litUe  plant  exdi 

considerable  alarm  In  a  Imr^e  establi 

ment  in  Scotland,  especially  from  its  r 

valence  in  an  orchld-bouae.      The  vi 

walls  of  the  houses,  the  lea.ve8  of  tbe  i 

cblds,  and,  in  short,  every   substmnce 

tbe   conservatories    were    studded    wf 

little  brown  pellets,  which  adhered  wi 

great  tenacity.    The  gardener,  l^noiant 

tbe  cause,  fancied  that  It  moat  b«  soi 

new  disease,  which  might  possibly  pro 

,  as  fatal  as  the  vine  and  potato  mnrnj 

He  was,  however,  requested  to  send  soa 

I  of  the  Sphagnum  which  sarmonded  tj 

'  orchid-roots,  which  was  suspected  to  betJ 

I  seat  of  the  mischief ;  and  when  a  port1< 

I  of  this  was  placed  under  a  bell-^lass  thet 

I  side  was  soon  in  the  same  condition  ; 

j  the  orchid-leaf,  and  the  origin  of  the  sa 

I  posed   mischief  was  clear,  to    the  gre 

;  delight  of   tbe   gardener.    All    lovers  < 

'  curious  plants  should  look  out   for  th 

singular  fungus,  which  will  amply  repay 

I  duae  observation.  [M.  j.  bj 

SPH^ROCARPUa    A  genua  of  Lfvei* 

I  worts  allied  to  Rieciei,  and  dlstlnguishHl 

j  by  tbe  superficial  fruit  being  collected  ii 

clusters  on  the  filmy  frond,  surrounded  by 

a  sessile  or  pedicellate  undivided  pitchei^ 

shaped  or  ovate  proper  involucre.     The 

spores  have  their  surface  divided  into  ' 

little  areas,  each  of  which  has  a  minute 

wart  In  the  centre.    The  cells  of  the  walls 

I  of  tbe  capsule  are  filled  with  starch-grains. 

8.  terrertris  is  found  on   the  ground  In 

clover  fields  or  fallows,  but  appears  to  be 

more  common  in  tbe  eastern  counties,  than 

in  the  rest  of  England.  [M.  J.  B.j 

j     SPfi^ROCARYA.    A  genus  of  sandal- 
worts,  distinguished  by  having  the  calyx 
'  persistent  and  five-cleft,  tbe  tube  club- 
'  shaped;  ten  glands  In  tbe  throat  of  the 
I  calyx,  five  of  which  (alternate  with  Its 
divisions)  are  small  and  petalold ;  and  five 
,  stamens  opposite  the  divisions  of  the  ca- 
;  lyx.     Tbe  species  are  Indian  trees,  with 
alternate  oblong  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
small  green  flowers.    S.  edulis.  Indigenous 
to  Nepal,  bears  a  fruit  which  is  used  by  the 
natives.    The  name  Is  derived  from  Greek 
words  signifying  •  sphere ' and  'nut.'  in  al- 
lusion to  the  shape  of  tbe  fruit.     [G.  D.] 

SPHiEROCEPHALUa    Having  flowers 
growing  In  close  spherical  heads. 

SPHiEROCIONITJM.    Hymenophyllum. 

8PH^R0C00CX)IDEJS.  A  natural  order 
of  rose-spored  Algce  belonging  to  the  series 
with  spores  contained  In  necklace-like 
strings,  the  nucleus  lodged  In  an  external 
conceptacle,  which  is  hollow,  and  has  a 
placenta  at  the  base ;  all  the  cells  of  tbe 
fertile  threads  being  gradually  changed 
Into  spores,  and  at  length  separating. 
The  substance  of  the  frond  Is  cartilaginous 
or  membranaceous.  It  contains  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  A/a<s  belonging  to  tbe 
genera  Delesseria  and  NiUtphyllim,  and 
has  representatives  in  most  parts  of  tbe 
habitable  world.  Delesaeria  Leprieurii  oc- 
curs in  the  Hudson  River  at  Westpoint, 
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Blxt.y  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  tbe  estua- 
ries of  several  rivers  In  the  Southern 
Bt.a.tes  of  America.  The  same  species  Is 
f  ouocL  also  in  New  Zealand.       [M.  J.  B.] 

SPH-aiROCOCCUS.     A  genus   of   rose- 
Sf>ored  Algce,  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
SptLCBTococcoiieai.    It  once  embraced  many 
species  now  referred  to  other  genera,  and 
Is  now  nearly  restricted  to  the  European 
S.  ctfronopifolitts  and  3.  crinitus.    The  cha- 
ra-ctera  of   the   genus,   as   given   by  Dr. 
Harvey,  are :— Frond  cartilaginous,  com- 
pressed, two-edged,! inear,  with  two-ranked 
loraiicbes  and  an  internal  rib,  cellular ;  cen- 
ters! cells  fibrous ;  medial  many-sided,  those 
ol  tlie  surface  minute  and  disposed  In  fila- 
ments.   Fruit  spherical  tubercles,  having 
a  thick  flbro-cellular  pericarp,  and  contaln- 
Ingr  a  mass  of  minute  spores  on  a  central 
placenta.    8.  coronopifolius  is  common  on 
(lie  Irish  shores,  but  rare  in  Great  Britain, 
except  on  the  southern  coasts.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPH^EROCOMA.  A  dwarf  much  branch- 
ccl  shrub  or  underahrub,  with  small  oppo- 
site linear  fleshy  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
In  dense  clusters,  which  after  flowering 
become  globular  heads,  hispid  with  the 
numerous  abortive  sepals.  It  is  a  native 
of  tbe  deserts  about  Aden,  and  forms  an 
exceptional  genus  of  CaryophyllacecBf  allied 
to  Polyearpcea,  but  having  only  two 
ovules  to  the  ovary,  and  a  single  seed  in 
,  the  small  utricular  fruit. 

SPHiEROLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  a  small 
group  of  Legiiminosce,  exclusively  Austra- 
lian, in  which  the  ten  stamens  are  free, 
and  the  minute  pods  contain  but  two 
seeds.  It  differs  from  its  near  allies  In 
the  distinctly  two-lipped  calyx,  the  upper 
lip  the  larger  and  bifid,  the  lower  three- 
parted.  The  species  are  small  bushes, 
with  wiry  terete  rush-like  stems  usually 
devoid  of  leaves,  and  abundantly  clothed 
near  the  apex  with  small  red  or  yellow 
pea-flowers.  S.  alatum  is  exceptional  in 
having  winged  stems ;  and  S.  vimineum— 
cultivated  in  England— is  peculiar  to  Tas- 
mania and  South-eastern  Australia,  while 
all  the  others  are  natives  of  Western 
Aiistralia.  CA.A.B.] 

SPH^ROPTERTS.    Peranema. 

SPHiEROSPORE.  The  quadruple  spore 
of  some  algals. 

SPHiEROSTEMA.  A  name  under  which 
the  Asiatic  species  of  Schizandra  have 
been  distinguished  as  a  genus. 

SPH^ROSTEPHANOS.    MeaochUsna. 

SPHJER0STI6M A  About  a  dozen  spe- 
cies of  (Enothera,  having  spherical  instead 
of  four-lobed  stigmas,  have  been  on  this 
accDunt  separated  as  a  distinct  genus  by 
some  botanists  with  the  above  name.  The 
most  desirable  species  Is  (E.  bistorta,  a 
large-flowered  variety  of  which,  called 
Teitchiana,  Is  In  cultivation.  It  Is  a  pretty 
annual,  with  stems  about  a  foot  high,  fur- 
nished with  linear  or  lance-shaped  and  ses- 
sile sharply-toothed  leaves,  and  axillary 
solitary  bright-yellow  flowers  al)out  an  inch 


across.  It  Is  a  native  of  Gallfornla,  as  are 
most  of  the  species,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1858.  The  flowers  of  most 
of  the  species  are  diurnal  [A.  A.  B.] 

SPHiEROTHALAMUS.  Under  thisname 
Dr.  Hooker  has  described  a  new  genus  of 
ArumacecB,  comprising  a  shrub,  native  of 
Borneo,  with  lance-shaped  nearly  sessile 
leaves,  handsome  orange-coloured  flowers, 
having  three  roundish  leafy  erect  sepals, 
six  thick  petals  in  two  rows,  placed  with 
the  numerous  stamens  on  a  globular  tha- 
lamus, and  numerous  carpels,  each  with  a 
short  style  and  two  ovules.  The  only  spe- 
cies. 8.  jnilcherrimus,  is  stated  to  be  a  very 
handsome  plant.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPH^ROZYGA.  A  genus  of  green- 
spored  Alga  containing  many  beautiful 
microscopical  objects,  allied  to  Oscillatoria, 
and  distinguished  by  the  free  threads, 
which  are  not  Immersed  In  a  dense  jelly, 
as  In  Nostoc,  exhibiting  at  intervals  large 
swollen  connecting  joints,  either  solitary 
or  in  chains,  which  are  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  cilia,  and  ultimately  contain 
zoospores.  8.  spiralis  is  remarkable  for 
its  spiral  threads,  which  occur  In  such 
quantities  as  to  tinge  the  water  in  which 
they  grow  of  a  delicate  green.  The  spe- 
cies occur  In  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  though  many  of  them  affect  com- 
paratively high  latitudes,  they  are  also 
abundant  in  some  hot  springs,  where  they 
are  used  en  masse  as  an  application  to 
I  diseased  glands,  to  which  they  may  pos- 
:  sibly  do  good  from  containing  In  minute 
quantities  an  alkaline  iodide.     [M.  J.  B.] 

SPHAGNBI.  A  natural  order  of  mosses 
distinguishable  at  once  by  their  habit,  but 
technically  characterised  by  their  apparent 
perfectly  sessile  globose  capsule,  sup- 
ported upon  the  elongated  swollen  sheath 
(vaglnula),  within  which  is  a  very  short 
stem,  the  spore-sac  passing  over  the  top 
of  the  short  columella,  their  pale  tint 
often  changing  to  lilac,  their  fasciculate 
branchlets,  the  absence  of  proper  roots, 
and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  leaves, 
which  consist  of  large  cells  with  orbicular 
perforations  in  their  walls,  between  which 
runs  a  spiral  thread,  and  surrounded  by 
narrow  elongated  cells  derived  from  the 
stem.  The  veil  does  not  burst  till  the  lid 
flies  off.  When  this  is  ruptured,  according 
to  some  authorities,  a  slight  but  distinct 
detonation  takes  place.  The  female  flowers 
occupy  the  place  of  a  branch,  while  the 
male  flowers  (which  are  globose  and 
stalked  like  those  of  JtingermanniacecB)  are 
seated  at  the  tips  of  the  branches— not  in 
the  axils  but  at  the  side  of  the  leaves,  as 
in  FontintUis.  The  branches,  moreover, 
have  a  similar  origin. 

Sphagnei  are  essentially  aquatic  plants, 
and  though  sometimes  left  dry  by  the 
subsiding  of  the  water,  they  cannot  flou- 
rish without  considerable  moisture.  Pew 
plants  more  rapidly  form  turf-beds,  but 
unless  mixed  with  other  plants  the  turf 
which  arises  from  them  is  useless  for 
economical  purposes  on  account  of  its 
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spongy  nature.  No  plant  affords  a  better 
material  for  packing  than  dry  Sphagnum 
on  account  of  Its  great  elasticity,  and 
when  slightly  moistened  it  is  the  best  of 
all  substances  for  enveloping  the  roots  of 
plants  which  have  a  long  distance  to  tra- 
vel before  planting.  They  afford  also  a 
useful  material  In  the  cultivation  of  or- 
chids and  some  other  plants  in  the  conser- 
vatory. There  is  but  one  genus.  Sphagnum^ 
which  occurs  In  all  parts  of  the  world  In 
temperate  climates.  The  species  are  diffi- 
cult of  definition,  and  are  probably  far  less 
numerous  than  is  supposed.       [M.  J.  B.] 

SPHAGNUM.    See  Sphaovbi. 

SPHAIONE.    (Ft.)    Sphagnum. 

8PHALER0CARPIUM.  A  bony  one- 
seeded  seed-vessel,  inclosed  in  a  fleshy  cup, 
not  belonging  to  the  pericarp. 

SPHENOCLEA.  A  genus  of  bellworts, 
having  the  following  characters :— The 
calyx  has  five  deep-keeled  lobes;  the 
corolla  is  shortly  tubular,  its  five  divisions 
with  inflexed  margins  concealing  the 
anthers ;  the  style  is  very  short,  ending  in 
two  obscure  points;  and  the  capsule  is 
two-celled,  opening  by  a  lid  at  the  top. 
The  only  species  is  an  Indian  herb  inhabit- 
ing marshy  places,  having  alternate  nar- 
row and  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  in  close 
terminal  heads.  [G.  D.] 

SPHENOGYNB.  A  genus  of  Cape  Cowi- 
positfe,  some  of  which  form  handsome 
annuals  in  our  flower-gardens.  They  have 
an  imbricated  Involucre,  the  inner  scales 
of  which  or  all  have  a  dilated  scarious  ter- 
mination; the  receptacle  is  paleaceous, 
and  the  pappus  simple  in  a  single  row  of 
obovate  or  wedge-shaped  blunt  scales, 
which  become  opaque-white  when  mature. 
The  stigmas  have  a  dilated  truncate  apex. 
They  are  herbs  or  subshrubs,  with  the 
aspect  of  Anthemis ;  and  have  large  spread- 
ing rayed  flower-heads,  of  an  orange  colour 
barred  with  black.  [T.  ST.] 

SPHENOTOMA.  A  small  genus  of  Epa- 
cridacecB  distinguished  by  its  CAlyx  of  flve 
sepals,  with  two  bracts  at  the  base  ;  its 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with  a  slender  tube 
and  beardless  limb  divided  into  flve  obtuse 
spreading  wedge-shaped  segments;  its 
included  stamens,  and  its  five-celled  seed- 
vessel.  It  comprises  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Australia,  having  the 
branches  annulated  when  naked  ;  imbri- 
cated sharp-pointed  leaves,  cncullate  and 
half-sheathing  at  the  base;  and  white 
flowers,  in  simple  terminal  spikes.  [R.  H.] 

SPHEROIDAL.  Any  solid  with  a  figure 
approaching  to  that  of  a  sphere. 

SPHERULA.  A  globose  perldlum 
through  whose  opening  sporidia  buried  in 
pulp  are  emitted. 

SPHINCTOLOBIUM.  A  name  given  by 
Vogel  to  three  Brazilian  trees  of  the 
LegHminosoe,  with  unequally  pinnate 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers.   These  plants  are  now  placed  in  Lon- 


ehoearpua,  of  which  they  fatAve  a.11  the  d^' 
meters.  £JL.  A.  BJ 

SPHONDYLIITM.    Heracl^tAn^. 

SPHRIGOSIS.    We  have    &lreadr  vmdtf 

the  article  Ranknbss  noticed  one  form  of 
this  disease,  which  may  be    either  coasts : 
tutional  or  the  effect  of  over-niiCrimeB&.   1 
Fruit-trees  are  not  however  clie  only  ineai- 1 1 
bcrs  of    the    vegetable    kinsrdom    wbidi . 
suffer  from  this  evil,  which  Is  notorious  in  I  j 
many  of  our  cultivated  crops,  and  210  les    1 
deceptive  than  injurious.    Here,  bowevff.  i 
over-luxuriance  may  arise  from    constito-  i 
tional  defects  rather  than  front  injndicioas  '  ! 
manuring.    Those  persons  who    undertake 
to    supply  good   turnip-seed      cbecic    the 
luxuriance  of  the  root  by  repeated,  trans- 
planting, as  It  is  found  that  seed   raised 
from    the    finest  roots  produce      plants 
which  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  lux  u riant 
head  rather  than  a  large  and  sound  rooc  i 
Where  crops  are  to  be  consumed   in  the  I 
green  state,  it  is  always  a  question  mrbether  I 
increased  weight  may  not  be  attalo<?d  at  j 
the  expense  of  nutritious  <iuaHty  ;  and  In 
the  case  of  potatoes,  though  a  larse  crup  I 
of  tul)er8  may  be  obtained,  their  Ueeping  j 
properties  will  lu  proportion  be  dimfn  ished,    . 
—a  circumstance  which  may  not  be  of  m  nrh  !  I 
consequence  where  an  immediate  sale   is    I 
the  object,  except  indeed  to  the  purchaser,  I , 
but  which  would  prove  dlsajstrous  vrjjere  /  / 
the  crop  is  to  be  stored-  1 

Fungi  seem  occasionally  to  exercise  I' 
some  influence  on  the  apparent  luxuriance  -  j 
of  a  crop  by  their  action  on  chlorophyll.  IVn  I 
crops  look  better  than  those  of  the  pocat^i 
which  will  ultimately  fall  a  prey  to  the  , 
murrain,  and  the  peculiar  green  hue  of  ■ 
bunted  wheat  foretells  the  disease  to  trie 
practised  eye  mouths  before  the  ear 
bursts  through  the  sheath.  The  bright 
green  of  fairy  rings  is  perhaps  due  nierel y 
to  the  manure  from  the  fungi  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  we  could  quote  other  in- 
stances in  which  the  presence  of  the 
spawn  of  fungi  In  tissues  Increases  the 
green  tint  of  the  leaves.  [M.  J.  B.j 

SPIO.    (Fr.)    Lavandula  Spica. 
SPICA.    SeeSPiKK. 

8PI0ANARD  FAUX.  (Fr.)  AUitm 
Victorians, 

SPICANTA.    Bleehnum. 

SPICE-BUSH.  Oreodaphna  ealifcmiea\ 
also  Benzoin  odoriferum. 

SPICEWOOD.  A  North  American 
name  for  Benzoin  odoriferum. 

SPIGKNBL.    Athamanta. 

8PI0ULA  (adj.  SPICULATE).  A  fine 
fleshy  erect  point. 

SPICUL-S,  or  SPICULES.  The  points 
of  the  basidia  of  fungals;  also  their  act- 
cu1». 

SPICUL-SIA.  A  terrestrial  genus  of 
orchids,  belonging  to  the  tribe  NeoUetB. 
The  only  described  species  Is  from  South- 
western Australia,  and  is  a  smaU  glabrous 
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tnrrvvm  berb,  the  stems  provided  with  one 
eir&ick  cordate  leaf,  and  the  flowers  brown 
'nuinerous,  minute  and  racemose.  The 
f»<M«pe  has  one  bract  about  the  middle.  It 
dUSers  from  Drakcea  in  the  claw  of  the  Up 
not  being  jointed,  and  In  some  other  par- 
ticulars. The  flowers  are  very  Irritable, 
and  in  their  outline  resemble  the  body  ox 
&  spider.  [W.  a  H.] 

SPIDERWORT.  Tradeseantia.      — 

■MOUNTAIN.    Lloydia  serotina. 

SPIELMANNIA  (0"fcana,.whlch  Is  the 
only  known  species  of  a  genus  of  Verbma- 
ceae,  is  a  Cape  shrub  with  opposite  slightly 
Ikairy  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which 
arise  singly  sessile  white  flowers.  The 
distingruishlng  characteristics  of  the  genus 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  calyx,  which  Is 
split  into  five  linear  segments ;  while  the 
salver-shaped  corolla  has  a  nearly  regular 
limb,  the  throat  or  aperture  of  which  Is 
closed  with  fine  hairs.  There  are  two 
ovules  in  each  of  the  two  cavities  of  the 
ovary ;  the  style  is  short,  surmounted  by  a 
booked  stigma ;  and  the  fruit  when  ripe 
forms  a  kind  of  drupe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPIGELIA.  A  well-known  genus  of 
LoganiacecB,  readily  known  among  the 
others  by  the  style  being  jointed  above 
the  base,  and  especially  by  the  two-lobed 
capsular  fruits,  which  when  ripe  open  at 
the  apex  and  fall  away,  leaving  their  cup- 
ghaiied  hardened  base  attached  to  the 
calyx. 

There  are  about  thirty  known  species, 
natives  of  tropical  or  subtropical  Ame- 
rica, annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  op- 
posite or  whorled  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  purple  or  blue  flowers  (with 
funnel-shaped   corollas)  arranged  In  ter- 
minal one-sided  spikes.     The  Pink-root, 
Worm-grass,  or  Indlan-plnk  of  the  shops  is 
the  produce  of  S.  vMrilandica,  a  native  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  a  herb  of 
from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  pe- 
rennial fibrous  roots,  rather  large  ovate 
leaves,   and  beautiful    carmine    funnel- 
I  shaped  corollas  contracted  at  the  apex,  and 
'  not  unlike  those  of  the  scarlet  honeysuckle. 
Both  roots  and  leaves  of  this  and  of  S. 
Anthelmiat  a   common    South   American 
weed, 'are active  anthelmintics, but  their 
eflOracy  Is   much    Impaired   by  keeping. 
They  are  also  purgative  and  slightly  narco- 
tic, and  are  apt  to  produce  very  unpleasant 
symptoms  after  being  exhibited :  dimness 
of  sight,  giddiness,  dilated  pupil,  spasms 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  even  con- 
vulsions are  reported  by  Barton  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  them.    8.  glaitrata  Is 
reckoned  by  Martins  among  poisons  ;  and 
Mr.  Hartwcg  reports  that  a  species  of  the 
same  genus  kills  dogs  in  Equatorial  Ame- 
rica.'  (Lindl.  Veg.  Kingd.)    The  Pink-root 
and  some  of  the  other  species  have  been 
in  cultivation :  but  being  dlfflcult  to  keep, 
they  are  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  though 
extremely  pretty   plants.     The  genus  is 
named  after  Dr.  Splgellus,  a  surgeon  and 
anatomist  of  Brussels,  who  died  at  Padua 
in  A.D.  1625.  [A.  A.  B.] 


SPIGNEL.    Ueum  Athamanticum. 

SPIKE,  8PICA.  An  inflorescence  con- 
Bisting  of  flowers  sessile  on  a  long  axis.  A 
compound  apUce  is  a  collection  of  spikes 
arranged  in  a  racemose  manner. 

SPIKELET.  The  small  terminal  collec- 
tion of  florets  among  grasses.  The  same 
as  Locusta. 

SPIKENARD.  NardogtaehysJatamarui; 
also  Valeriana  eeltica.  —  of  Crete.  Vor- 
leriana  Phu.  -,  AMERICAN.  Aralia 
racemoaa.  — ,  FALSE.  Aralia  nudieavUs ; 
also  SmUaHna  racemosa.  —  PLOUGH- 
MAN'S. Baccharia ;  also  Conyza  squarrom. 
— ,  SMALL,  or  WILD.  Aralia  nudieaulia, 
— ,  WEST  INDIAN.    Hyptis  suaveolena. 

SPIKENEL.  or  SPICKNBL.  Mmm 
Athainanticum. 

SPIKE-RUSH.    Eleoeharis. 

SPILANTHES.  Of  this  genus  of  Com- 
positcB  upwards  of  forty  species  are  enu- 
merated, natives  of  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres,  mostly  smooth  annual 
branching  weeds,  with  opposite  lance- 
shaped  or  ovate  leaves,  and  stalked  termi- 
nal solitary  yellow  flower-heads,  with  or 
without  short  strap-shaped  ray-florets. 
The  latter  when  present  are  plstU-bearing, 
the  others  tubular  and  perfect.  Achenes 
of  the  disk  compressed  without  pappus, 
those  of  the  ray  with  two  short  awns ; 
receptacle  conical  and  chaffy ;  Involucre  of 
two  series  of  scales,  the  outer  follaceous. 
The  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  have  a 
singularly  pungent  taste,  which  is  especial- 
ly noticeable  in  the  Pari  Cress,  8.  oleracea. 
This  plant  is  cultivated  as  a  salad  and  pot- 
herb In  tropical  countries,  and  like  many 
cultivated  plants  its  native  country  is  un- 
certain. It  Is  a  smooth  erect  branching 
annual,  about  a  foot  high,  with  stalked 
elliptical  .or  heart-shaped  blades,  and  in- 
conspicuous yellow  flower-heads,  solitary 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  Japanese 
caU  the  plant  Hoko  So,  [A.  A.  BJ      j 

SPILOC^A.  A  spurious  genus  of  Fungi, 
arising  from  the  obscure  growth  of  certain 
species  of  Cladoaporium,  which  is  worthy 
of  notice  here,  because  the  greater  part  of 
the  round  black  patches  which  are  com- 
mon upon  apples,  and  take  so  much  from 
their  market  value,  are  referable  to  this 
genus.  The  fungus  which  produces  these 
spots,  or  a  closely-allied  species,  is  common 
also  on  pears  and  pear-trees,  and  is  ex- 
tremely mischievous.  Unfortunately,  its 
attacks  are  so  insidious  as  to  give  very 
little  hope  of  remedy.  The  same  measures 
which  are  so  efficacious  against  the  white 
mildew  of  peaches  and  vines  seem  useless 
here.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPINACH,  or  SPINAGB.  Spinada  ol^ 
racea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  a  common 
and  esteemed  potherb.  —,NBW  ZEALAND. 
Tetragonla  expanaa.  —,  PRICKLY,  and 
ROUND.  Garden  varieties  of  Spinada 
oleracea.  —,  STRAWBERRY.  Blitum 
capitatiim. 
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8PINACIA.  A  genus  of  Chenopodiacea, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  uninteresting 
wecdj-Iooklng  plants,  with  small  flowers 
of  no  beauty.  Of  this  genus,  which  is 
bisexual,  the  male  flowers  being  borne  on 
one  plant  and  the  female  flowers  on 
another,  there  is  only  one  species,  the 
8.  oleraeeat  well  known  as  a  favourite  pot- 
herb during  the  early  spring  and  summer 
months. 

The  Ckimmon  Spinach  is  a  hardy  annual 
whose  native  country  is  unknown,  though 
generally  supposed  to  be  Western  Asia. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
more  than  300  years,  and  Is  noticed  In 
Turner's  Herbal  of  1568  as  'an  herb  lately 
found,  and  not  much  In  use.'  The  plant 
has  large  thick  succulent  deep-green 
leaves,  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form, 
produced  on  long  footstalks.  The  stem  is 
erect  large  round  and  hollow,  about  two 
feet  high.  The  male  plants  are  distin- 
guished by  their  green  uninteresting 
flowers,  growing  In  long  terminal  spikes ; 
while  those  of  the  females  are  axillary  ses- 
sile and  clustered.  The  seeds  are  prickly 
in  some  varieties,  and  smooth  In  others. 

Spinach  is  solely  cultivated  for  its  large 
fleshy  leaves,  which,  although  rather  in- 
sipid, are  considered  wholesome ;  and 
when  properly  dressed,  and  thoroughly 
deprived  of  all  moisture  before  being 
mashed  with  butter  or  rich  gravy  and  a 
few  sorrel  leaves,  they  make  an  excellent 
dish,  which  may  be  eaten  with  any  kind  of 
meat.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  water 
drained  from  Spinach  after  being  boiled  is 
capable  of  making  as  good  match-paper  as 
that  made  by  a  solution  of  nitre.  CW.  B.  B.] 

SPINDLE-SHAPED.    The  same  as  Fusi- 
form. 
SPINDLE-TREE.    Eitonymus  etaropaua. 

SPINE.  A  stiff  sharp-pointed  body,  con- 
sisting of  woody  tissue  covered  with 
cellular  tissue.  A  hardened  leafstalk,  sti- 
pule, abortive  branch,  or  any  other  process 
into  the  composition  of  which  woody 
tissue  enters.  Spinet  of  the  leaves  are  the 
hardened  extremities  of  lobes,  or  in  some 
cases  superficial  spiny  elevations. 

SPINESCENS,  SPINIGER,  SPINOSUS. 
Coveret^with  spines. 

8PINIPEX.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  PanieeoB,  and  having 
the  heads  or  bundles  of  inflorescence 
terminal  and  axillary,  with  the  male  and 
fruiting  plants  distinct ;  glumes  thin  and 
membranaceous,  seven  to  nine-nerved, 
those  of  the  male  plant  unequal,  the  inner 
the  shortest,  those  of  the  fruiting  plant 
equal  and  acuminate ;  flowers  two,  sessile ; 
anthers  three;  lowest  flower  neuter,  upper 
nermaphrodlte.  The  few  species  belonging 
to  this  small  genus  are  mostly  natives  of 
New  Holland.  [D.  mJ 

SPINKS.    Cardaminepratentis. 

SPINpSO-DENTATB.  Having  teeth  tip- 
ped with  spines. 


8PINUL0S0-CILIATE.  Ciliated  wltk 
line  spines. 

SPIRiEA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants  beloa^ng 
to  the  tribe  Spiratida  of  rosaceous  pl&xiia, 
and  thus  characterised :— Petals  five ;  s««dr- 
vessels  oblong,  opening  at  the  side  fol- 
licles), and  containing  one  to  six  seeds 
suspended  from  the  inner  edges  of  tlw 
follicle.  The  best-known  British  8p«cl< 
Is  S.  Ulmaria,  the  Meadow-sweet,  or  Que« 
of  the  Meadows,  an  herbaceous  plant  -wrf th 
pinnate  leaves  having  a  large  tematnal 
lobe,  erect  slender  rigid  stems  about  ic^wo 
feet  high,  and  terminal  dense  coryml>s  nf 
white  highly  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  com- 
mon near  watercourses  and  in  damp 
meadows.  &  FilJp«nrfM/a,  or  Dropwort,  also 
a  British  species,  is  a  plant  of  similar 
habit ;  but  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  witb  all 
the  leaflets  jagged  and  deeply  serrated. 
The  white  scentless  flowers  while  In  t*iid 
are  tinged  with  crimson  externally.  Tills 
species  grows  In  dr>'  pastures  and  on 
heaths ;  a  pretty  variety  of  It  with  douhfe 
flowers  is  frequent  in  gardens.  &  salici- 
folia,  a  shrub  with  terminal  corapound 
clusters  of  dull  rose-coloured  flowers,  is 
found  in  woody  places  in  Scx)tland  and  tJie 
North  of  England,  and  In  some  parts  of 
North  Wales  is  very  abundant. 

Of  the  foreign  shrubby  kinds  of  Spiraea 
some  are  very  handsome  :  lor  example,  ***. 
prunifolia,  with  double  flowers,  a  native  of 
Japan,  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  the  plum,  silky  beneath,  and  pure 
white  flowers ;  S.  hypericifolia  and  S.  chor 
madrifolia,  with  white  flowers;  &  bella  tmm 
Nepal,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  firrowiinar 
in  lateral  and  terminal  corymbs;  ;S.  tonien- 
tosa  from  Canada,  with  cottony  leaves  and 
pyramidal  panicles  of  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers ;  S.  Fortunei  from  China,  with  ovate 
smooth  toothed  leaves,  often  tinged  with 
purple,  and  rose-coloured  flowers — and 
many  others.  Some  are  valued  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  others  for 
their  remaining  In  flower  during  many 
months.  French :  Seine  desprea ;  German  : 
Wiesenk&nigen.  [0.  A.  J. 3 

SPl  RM  A  NTHEMUM.  A  genus  referred 
to  Saxi/ragaceas  by  A.  Gray,  comprialiig 
PoljTieslan  plants,  with  opposite  or  verti- 
cillate  leaves,  Interpetlolar  deciduous  sti- 
pules, and  small  paniculate  perfect  or  poly- 
gam  o-dioecious  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  eight 
orflve-cleft;  petals  nine;  stamens  four  or 
ten  ;  follicles  four  or  five,  compressed  de- 
hiscent, one  or  two-seeded.         [J.  T.  S.3 

SPIRALTHREAD.    Spironemo. 

SPIRANTHES.  A  terrestrial  genus  of 
orchids  forming  the  type  of  a  tribe  called 
the  SpiranthideeBf  consisting  of  about  fifty 
species,  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World.  One  species,  8.  aiistralii. 
Is  common  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
tropical  and  subtropical  Asia.  They  are 
herbs  with  tuberous  or  thick  fibrous  roots, 
numerous  linear  grass-like  leaves  growing 
from  the  root  and  stem  (occasiimally  want- 
ing, or  represented  by  small  brown  scales), 
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and  small  flowers  in  a  spirally-twisted 
spike,  by  which  the  genus  Is  easily  recog- 
Tilaed.  The  name  is  derived  from  speira  a 
'spiral'  and  anttu>8  a  'Sower/  in  allusioa 
to  tlie  spiral  arrangement  of  the  flowers. 
The  tuberous  roots  of  S.  atUumnalia  were 
-formerly  esteemed  as  an  aphrodisiac.  8. 
diuretica  is  administered  in  Chili  in  cases 
of  lachury.  Three  species  are  found  in 
the  British  Isles.  [W.  B.H.] 

SPIRES.    (Pr.)    SpircBCi, 
SPIRES.     PhragmUea  communiB)  also 
applied  to  Rushes  and  Sedges. 

SPIRIDENS.  A  genus  of  mosses  remark- 
a>>le  both  as  regards  size  and  structure. 
The   peristome  is  double,  the  outer  com- 
posed of  sixteen  long  teeth,  which  when 
free  curl  upfrom  within  Intoa spiral, while 
the  inner  consists  of  a  membrane  divided 
into  as  many  cilia,  in  part  free,  in  part 
combined  above.    The  capsule  is  lateral 
and  unequal.  Though  the  genus  is  pleuro- 
carpous,  it  has  rather  the  habit  of  a  gigan- 
tic  Bartramia  than   of    a  Hypnum.     S. 
Beinvfardtii  occurs  in  Java,  Tahiti,  and  the 
Philippine  Isles,  attaining  a   length   of 
more  than  a  foot.    It  belongs  to  a  small 
natural  order,  Cryptothecei,  distinguished 
by  the  cylindrical  stem,  imbricated  leaves, 
and  mitriform  veil.    The  order  is  repre- 
sented  In  this  country  by  Oryphcea  hetero- 
malla,  which  is  common  on  trees,  and  by 
the  rare  Daltonia  splachnoides^  which  has 
not  been  found  out  of  Ireland.    A  species 
of  Dendropoffon,    which   belongs  to  the 
same  order,  hangs  down  in  great  masses 
from  trees  in  Mexico,  and  is  an  admirable 
substance  for  packing.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPIRIT-LEAP,  or  SPIRIT-WEED. 
Ruellia  tuberose^  now  called  Cryphiacanr 
thus  barbadenais. 

SPIROCH^TA.  A  genus  of  ComposiUBt 
comprising  an  annual  herb  of  Columbia. 
The  stem  is  decumbent;  the  involucre  is 
of  two  rows  of  bracts;  the  flowers  equal, 
each  with  a  slender  tube,  dilated  above 
into  a  flvc-cieft  throat;  and  the  style  di- 
vided into  two  linear  awl-shaped  branches. 
Fruits  multlcostate,  oblong,  covered  with 
glandular  hairs;  pappus  in  one  row,  con- 
sisting of  four  smooth  hairs  twisted 
spirally  at  the  points,  whence  the  name  of 
the  genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPIRODELA  differs  from  Lemna  in  the 
presence  of  spiral  vessels  in  all  its  parts, 
as  well  as  in  some  points  of  less  cardinal 
Importance.  The  genus  is  represented  in 
this  country  by  the  Greater  Duckweed,  S. 
polyrhiza^  the  largest  of  our  British 
species.  Its  fronds  are  roundish  fleshy, 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  green  above, 
purple  below,  the  roots  numerous  and  clus- 
tered. The  flowers  are  very  rarely  observed, 
and  the  fruit  is  unknown.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPIROLOBB^.  One  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Cruci/erce,  distinguished  by  having 
the  cotyledons  incumbent  and  spirally 
twisted. 

SPIRONEMA.    A  genus  of  Commelynar 


eecB,  established  by  Lindley  for  a  Mexican 
plant,  more  curious  than  handsome,  with 
large  oblong-lanc«olate  acute  radical  leaves, 
and  erect  leafless  almost  rush-like  flower- 
ing stems,  havingthe  small  fragrant  flowers 
clustered  along  its  rigid  branches,  in  the 
axils  of  chaffy  scales.  The  three  rigid  sepals 
and  three  extremely  delicate  petals  are  the 
same  as  in  many  other  CommelynacecB,  but 
the  structure  of  the  stamens  is  peculiar : 
the  very  slender  filaments  contain  spirally- 
twisted  bundles  of  vessels,  and  the  anthers 
are  placed  transversely  at  the  base  of  a 
large  delicate  heart-shaped  connective. 

SPIROSTACHTS.  A  South  African  tree 
constituting  a  genus  of  EuphorbiacecB. 
The  leaves  are  entire  stalked  smooth  ;  the 
flowers  monoecious ;  the  males  in  crowded 
catkins,  with  spirally  arranged  bracts, 
their  calyx  enclosed  within  the  bract; 
and  the  females  solitary  at  the  base  of  the 
male  catkin,  or  in  pairs,  with  a  three- 
celled  ovary,  and  thick  style  supporting 
three  thick  recurved  stigmas.  The  generic 
name  is  given  in  allusion  to  the  spirally 
arranged  bracts  of  the  catkin.    [M.  T.  M.] 

SPITHAMA  (adj.  SPITHAM^US).  Se- 
ven inches,  or  the  space  between  the 
tip  of  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  sepa- 
rated as  widely  as  possible. 

SPIXIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  trees  of 
the  family  EuphorbiacecB.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  leathery ;  the  flowers  are  axillary 
dluDcious,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
somewhat  globular  form,  studded  by  star- 
shaped  hairs ;  the  calyx  is  small,  two  to 
three-parted ;  stamens  two  to  three,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  surrounding  four  rudi- 
mentary ovaries.  In  the  female  flowers 
there  is  a  two-leaved  calyx  surrounding  an 
oblong  hairy  three-celled  ovary;  stigma 
entire ;  fruit  capsuUr.  [M.  T.  M.J 

SPLACHNEI.  A  natural  order  of  acro- 
carpous mosses,  characterised  by  a  straight 
capsule  with  a  well-marked  and  often  large 
swelling  (apophysis)  at  the  base,  diapha- 
nous large-celled  leaves,  the  spores  radi- 
ating in  lines  from  the  columella,  and  the 
plants  growing  on  decayed  wood  or  the 
dung  of  animals.  They  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  of  mosses,  especially  those 
which  occur  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
the  peristome  is  generally  well-marked, 
and  in  Tayloria  aplachnoidea  the  teeth  are 
remarkably  long,  and  singularly  curled  af- 
ter the  lid  has  fallen.  In  (Edipodium,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  peristome.  It  is  singular 
that  the  species  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere grow  on  dung,  while  those  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  (with  one  exception) 
only  occur  on  decayed  wood.      [M.  J.  B.] 

SPLACHNUM.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
mosses  remarkable  for  the  Immense  de- 
velopment of  the  apophysis  in  several 
species,  which  gives  them  a  very  striking 
appearance.  In  S.  rubrum  and  luteum  (the 
former  of  which  is  European,  and  the  lat- 
ter extends  to  America)  it  is  shaped  like  an 
umbrella,  and  is  of  a  red  or  yellowish  hue ; 
while  in  S.  vasculorum,  which  occurs  in  the 
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8eoUi«h  Hl^blandB.  It  Is  roffged,  Md  of  » 
deep  purple.  Id  &  OunnU,  a  fine TMinanian 
species,  it  resembles  a  Turk's-cap  gourd ; 
Wblle  In  8.  ampuUaeettmt  which  occurs  iu 
marshy  places  on  a  level  with  the  sea  or  on 
the  dung  of  animals,  it  is  pltclier-shaped, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  golden-yellow  colour. 
The  swelling  is  hollow,  the  central  portion 
(a  continuation  of  the  axis)  being  connect- 
ed with  the  oater  by  delicate  threads. 
Several  genera  have  been  sei)arated  from 
it,  but  most  of  them  rest  on  insufflcient 
grounds.  French :  Splanc  [M.  J.  BL] 
BPLBB17W0RT.    Asplenium, 

SPLBNDENS.  The  same  as  polished, 
but  having  the  lustre  a  little  broken  from 
slight  irregularity  of  surface. 

8PLITGBRBBRA.  A  Japanese  shrub 
forming  a  genus  of  UrftcocME.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  or  in  threes,  entire  or  two- 
lolied,  membranous ;  and  the  flowers  in 
axillary  spikes,  with  fnnr-leaved  unequal 
involucre ;  perianth  of  the  male  flowers  I 
four-parted,  with  four  stamens  opposite  . 
its  segments ;  fllameits  flattened  petaloid,  i 
at  first  infolded,  afterwards  spreading.  ■ 
The  female  flowers  are  placed  above  the 
males  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem ;  they 
have  an  ovate  perianth  closely  applied  to 
the  ovary,  and  nearly  adnate  to  it.  The 
ovary  is  one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule, 
and  a  cylindrical  style  terminated  by  an 
elongated  hairy  stigma.  [M.  T.  M.]     I 

fiPODO.  In  Greek  compounds  »  ash- 
grey.  I 

SPONDIACE^,  or  SPONDIE^.  A  tribe 
of  ATiacardiaceoi,  considered  by  some  bo- 
tanists as  a  distinct  order,  but  only  differ- 
ing from  the  other  tribes  by  the  ovary  : 
being  completely  two  to  flve-celled  instead  , 
of  beinff  reduced  by  abortion  to  a  single  , 
cell.  Besides  Spondias  itself,  it  only  in- 
cludes nine  species  distributed  into  six  i 
genera. 

8P0NDIAS.  By  some  authors  this  ge- 
nus is  considered  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  | 
natural  order,  while  others  refer  it  to 
AnacardiacecB.  The  points  of  distinction  | 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  alternate  dotless 
leaves,  and  in  the  cup-like  disk  surrounding  | 
the  five  distinct  carpels,  each  of  which 
contains  a  single  pendulous  seed.  . 

The  species  are  natives  of  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  and  the  fruits  of  some 
of  them  are  edible.  Thus  in  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies,  8.  lutea,  S.  Mombin,  S. 
tttberota,  Ac  yield  fruits  eaten  under  the 
name  of  Hog  Plum,  the  taste  of  which  is 
said  to  be  peculiar,  and  not  agreeable  to 
strangers.  These  fruits  are  chiefly  used  to 
fatten  swine.  S.  dtdeis,  a  native  of  the 
Society  Isles,  yields  a  fruit  compared  in 
flavour  to  that  of  the  pine-apple.  S.  man- 
gi/era  yields  a  yellowish-green  fruit,  which 
is  eaten  in  India,  and  is  used  as  a  pickle  In 
the  unripe  state. 

Some  of  the  species  are  employed  medi- 
cinally. Thus  the  bark  leaves  and  wood 
of  8.  mangtfera  are  used  In  various  com- 
plaints in  India.     An  insipid  gum  also 


exudes  from  the  hark  of  this  tree.  & 
Motnbin  has  astringent  leaves,  while  iui 
fruits  are  laxative,  and  ita  seeds  are  BsSd 
to  be  poisonous.  The  bark  of  8.  venuiama 
has  aromatic  astringent  properties.  & 
tubero$a  is  also  employed  In  fevere;  the 
fruit  is  the  part  used.  &  Birrea  affords  to 
the  natives  of  Abyssinia  an  edible  kernel, 
while  its  fruits  are  employed  la  Senegal 
In  the  preparation  of  an  alcoholic  drink. 

The  flower-buds  of  8  Mombin,  are  used  aa 
a  sweetmeat  with  sugar.  One  or  two 
species  are  iu  cultivation  in  tbis  country. 
The  generic  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  name  for  a  kind  of  plum  ; 
it  may  also  be  derived  from  apcrnde  *  a  cais,* 
in  allusion  to  the  peculiar  cup-like  disk  la 
the  flowers.  CM.  T.  M.3 

SPONEE.    (Fr.)    SperifuUL. 
-  SPONGELET,  SP0N6I0LE.    The  youns* 
tender  extremity  of  a  root,  by  whlcli  fluid 
food  is  sbsorbed  from  the  earth. 

SPOMGE'TREB.    AeacUi  Fcamfeaiana. 
SPONOEWOOD.    JEsehynomene  aspera. 

SPONGIOCARPEiS.    A  natural  order  of  , 

rose-spored  Alga?.^  cx)nslsting  of  a  solitary  i 
genus,  POLYIDBS :  which  see.    [M.  J.  Bl} 

SPONGY.  Having  the  texture  of  a 
sponge,  that  is  to  say,  very  cellular,  with 
the  cellules  filled  with  air :  as  the  coats  of 
many  seeds. 

SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION.  In  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  and  to  a  late  date  in  the 
last  century,  the  notion  that  corruption 
is  the  sourt«  of  life  was  almost  universal, 
and  it  is  a  common  popular  opinion  even 
in  the  present  day.  In  the  scientific  world  , 
indeed,  except  amongst  a  few  philosophers 
of  the  German  school,  the  opinion  has 
been  all  but  exploded,  that  organised 
beings  can  arise  without  pre-existent 
germs.  It  has,  however,  of  late  been  re- 
vived by  Pouchet  and  others  in  Prance; 
and  if  their  facts  ctmid  be  Implicitly  de- 
pended upon,  the  doctrine  would  certainly 
be  in  a  condition  less  exposed  to  doubt 
than  it  has  of  late  been  considered.  Its 
orponents,  however,  in  France— amongst 
whom  may  be  reckoned  men  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  as  Payen,  Quatrefages,  Ber- 
nard, and  Dumas— have  met  the  subject 
with  counter-statements  which  appear 
quite  irresistible. 

Wherever  due  attention  has  been  paid 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  access  of 
atmospheric  air.  no  vegetation  has  ever 
appeared,  provided  proper  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  place  all  possibly  pre- 
existent  germs  in  snch  a  condition  that 
their  reproductive  powers  must  be  de- 
stroyed. If  the  residue  of  rain  or  snow- 
flakes  or  the  dust  of  tradewinds  Is  care- 
fully examined,  numerous  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  may  always  be 
detected ;  and  the  lower  forms  of  cither 
kingdom  are  propagated  with  such  ex- 
treme rapidity,  that  the  swarming  of 
animnis  or  vegetables  in  infusions  seems 
ultunst  magical.    Some  of  these  will  ))ear 
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a.  lieat  equal  or  even  much  superior  to  that 
o^    boillnff-water  for  some  time  without 
losing  their  vitality ;  therefore  the  glmple 
t>oillng  of  water  Is  not  sufficient,  even 
Bliould  care  )>e  taken  to  exclude  the  out- 
-wrard  air,  or  to  prevent  Its  containing  re- 
productive germs  by  passing  It  through  a 
furnace.    Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has 
sometimes  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  this  plan  Is  subject  to  error,  as, 
"wrhatever  may  be  the  case  with  genus 
"virlilch  may  be  present  on  the  outside  of  a 
bubble  passing  through  the  acid.  It  does 
noc  follow  that  those  in  the  middle  of  the 
bubble  should  be  killed.    The  existence  of 
intestinal  worms  even  in  infants  In  the 
-v^oinb,  and  that  in  situations  in  which  It 
seemed  Impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
access  from  without,  was  once  regarded  as 
decisive  on  the  question  :  but  the  discove- 
ries of  Van  Beneden  and  others  have  set 
this  at  rest,  except  with  the  sworn  advo- 
cates of  Heterogenesis,  who  deny  their  doc- 
trine with  a  sneer  at  their  small  preten- 
sions to  credit,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
Frenchmen.    No  observations,  indeed,  re- 
quire greater  caution  and  nicety  than  those 
wbich  are  requisite  to  establish  or  disprove 
the  doctrine,  and  there  Is  no  subject  which 
has  less  excuse  for  anything  like  dogma- 
tism.   In  trustworthy  hands  the  proof  of 
Heterogenesis  has  always  failed,  and  true 
pbliosophy  will  not  readily  adopt  a  theory 
wblch  is  d  priori  opposed  by  such  a  mul- 
titude of  facts. 

A  parting  observation  may  be  offered 
respecting  organlsable  lymph  in  animals, 
or  protoplasm  in  plants.  Undoubtedly 
new  living  cells  and  structures  seem  to  be 
generated  in  such  substances  without  any 
immediate  connection  with  the  contiguous 
tissues.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  such  matters  can  only  generate  new 
tissues  or  organs  when  still  endowed  with 
life  and  in  contact  with  living  tissues. 
The  serum  of  blood,  for  Instance,  when 
removed  from  Its  fountain  (.though  kept 
at  the  proper  temperature),  will  never  ge- 
nerate blood-globules,  and  other  similar 
examples  might  be  adduced.      [M.  J.  B.] 

SPOONWORT.    Coehlearia  ojBleinalis. 

SPORANGIOLUM.  A  case  containing 
sporidla. 

RPORANGIOPHORUM.  The  axis  or 
columella  on  which  are  borne  the  spore- 
cases  of  some  ferns. 

SPORANGIUM.  A  word  used  In  crypto- 
gams to  denote  the  case  in  which  the 
spores  are  formed.  In  ferns  it  is  applied 
to  the  little  cysts  with  their  elastic 
ring ;  In  pseudoferns  to  the  organs  imme- 
diately containing  the  spores,  whether 
naked  or  contained  in  a  common  recep- 
tacle ;  in  mosses  to  the  urn-shaped  bodies 
which  are  often  called  capsules  and  thecse. 
Amongst  alga  lichens  and  fungi  it  is 
seldom  used  in  a  general  sense.  In  the 
latter  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  asci  when 
large  and  pear-shaped  as  in  truffles,  to  the 
spore-bearing  vesicles  of  moulds,  or  to  the 


lens-shaped  bodies  contained  in  the  recep-  | 
tacles  of  plants  11  keA'tdularia,  though  they 
are  certainly  not  of  the  same  nature  as  'or 
in  scientiflc  language  homologous  with) 
the  organs  just  mentioned.        [M.  J.  B.] 

SPORE.  As  the  reproductive  bodies 
of  cryptogams  do  not  contain  an  embryo, 
but  are  merely  cellular,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  cells  variously  combined  together, 
they  are  called  spores  to  distinguish  them 
from  true  seeds.  Amongst  Fungi  the 
name  Is  restricted  to  those  reproductive 
bodies  which  are  produced  either  singly,  or 
In  little  chains  at  the  tips  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  threads.  In  many  cases,  however, 
these  bodies  arc  generated  within  ceils  or 
asci,  and  they  are  then  for  distinction's 
sake  termed  sporidla.  It  is  however  de- 
sirable tnat  the  word  spore  should  be 
used  in  the  more  general  sense  as  opposed 
to  seed,  the  grand  distinction  between 
cryptogams  and  phsenogams  consisting  in 
the  different  nature  of  their  mode  of  re- 
production. Tlie  spores  of  acrogens  are 
I  produced  mostly  in  mother-cells  four 
I  together,  after  the  manner  of  pollen-grains 
I  —often  however  retaining  their  original 
form,  so  that  when  mature  they  have  one 
;  8i)hericai  and  three  plain  sides.  In  a  few 
genera,  however,  there  is  only  a  single 
spore  In  each  sporangium.  In  Algte  the 
spores  are  sometimes,  as  inDetmiospermeoBf 
nothing  more  than  the  transformed  joints 
of  certain  threads ;  sometimes  they  appear. 
as  in  most  If  not  ail  Oongyloffpermeoe,  to  be 
I  formed  from  the  contents  of  a  cell,  as  in 
the  aaclgerous  Fungi ,  sometimes  they  are 
endowed  with  active  motion  like  animals, 
I  and  are  ther.  called  Zoospores.  In  lichens 
'  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  sporidla 
of  Fungi.  The  word  sporules  is  sometimes 
used  generally  In  the  sense  of  spores, 
sometimes  to  denote  distinct  granules 
within  spores.  These  are  occasionally 
called  sporidlola. 

Spores  germinate  either  by  elongation  of 
some  particular  part,  and  subsequent  cell- 
division,  or  by  cell-division  without  any 
protrusion  of  a  thread  or  membranous  ex- 
pansion. In  Myxogastrea  they  germinate 
sometimes  after  the  fashion  of  other 
Fungi,  but  sometimes  the  outer  case  is 
ruptured,  and  a  body  appears  with  the 
aiirii)utes  of  some  of  the  lower  Infusoria, 
which,  apparently  without  any  cellular 
division,  produces  the  semigelati nous  my- 
celium peculiar  to  those  Fungi.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SPORE-CASE.  The  immediate  covering 
of  the  spores  of  cryptogams. 

6P0REND0NEMA.  A  genus  of  Fungi 
proposed  at  first  on  erroneous  characters, 
of  which  one  supposed  species,  which 
forms  scarlet  masses  on  decayed  cheese, 
differs  from  Torula  only  In  its  bright 
colour.  S.  MusccB  occurs  in  flies  in  autumn, 
oozing  out  between  the  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  at  length  killing  them.  The 
species  requires  further  study,  and  will 
probably  be  traced  to  some  higher  stage  of 
development.  The  flies  which  are  attacked 
by  it  before  death  fasten  themselves  by 
their  proboscis  to  leaves  or  other  sub- 
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stances,  where  they  remain  attached  for 
some  time.  See  Saprolkgsub.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SPORIDESMIU^  An  obscure  genus  of 
naked-spored  Fungi  tConiomyceten),  con- 
sistini?  of  a  multitude  of  species  formiug 
conspicuous  blaclc  soot-like  patches  on 
rails,  decayed  wood,  &c.  Many  of  them 
are  probably  merely  conditions  of  Fungi 
and  lichens.  There  is  scarcely  any  myce- 
lium, and  the  whole  plant  consists  of  no- 
thing more  than  cellular  spores  of  various 
shapes.  The  genus  is  worthy  of  notice 
here  only  as  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
above-mentioned  patches,  which  must  at- 
tract every  eye  the  least  attentive,  and 
whose  nature  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascei^ 
.tain.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPORTDIA.   A  name  given  to  the  spores 
of  Fungi  and  lichens  when  they  are  con- 
tained  in  ascl.     Sporidia  like  spores  may 
consist  of  one  or  more  ceils,  and  these 
may  ))e  covered  with  a  distinctly  organised 
cuticle  as  in  many  truffles.    They  have 
frequently  a  thick  gelatinous  coat,  which  Is 
usually  absorbed  as  the  contents  of  tiie 
cells  become  fully  organised.    They  ger- 
minate  by  the  protrusion  of  the  inner 
membrane,  the  outer  being  ruptured  or 
perforated,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  elon- 
gation of  both.    In  compound  sporidia  a 
distinct  germinating  thread  Is  often  pro- 
duced by  each  cell.    Sporidia  often  contain 
one  or  more  oit-gIobules,and  occasionally 
distinct  cytoblasts,  which  are  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  oil-globules.     Like 
other  organs  they  are  subject  to  disease, 
and  may  be  either  wholly  effete,  or  so  dis- 
torted and  altered  in  chemical  composition 
as  to  T>e  Incapable  of  germlhation.    It  Is  a 
mistake  to  supiK>se  that  they  are  constant 
in    size  and  form.    Great  differences  of 
dimensions  and  outline  may  exist  in  the  , 
same  ascus.    Microscopical  measurements  ! 
are  therefore  valuable  only  within  certain  | 
limits,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  form,  j 
Sporidia  have  sometimes  a  very  different  i 
outline  when  seen  from  the  back  or  side ;  { 
and  in  some  cases,  like  the  spores  of  so  ' 
many  agarics,  they  are  hollowed  out  on  one  I 
side  like  the  seed  of  a  Veronica  or  a  frag- 
ment  of  a  bombshell.    In  many  cases  the 
ascus  in  which  they  were  generated  is 
absorbed,  so  that  they  appear  naked  ;  and 
It   is   probable    that    occasionally     they 
undergo  further  development  when  free, 
as  is  certainly  the  case  with  some  spores 
or  protospores  of  Pimgi.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPORIDIIFEROUS.    Bearing  sporidia. 

SPORIDIOLA.  The  spores  or  sporules 
of  thallogens  and  acrogens. 

SPOROBOLUS.    A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
I  longing  to  the  tribe  ^giro«tid«E,  the  species 
of  which  are  now  placed  in  VU/a,  &c.  by 
Steudel.  '  [D.  M.] 

SPOROOARP.  The  involucre  of  pepper- 
worts;  the  spore-cases  of  lycopods;  any 
spore  case. 

SPOROCLADIUM.    A  branch  on  which 


the  reproductive  bodies  of    some 
are  fouud. 

SPOBOCYST.  The  spore-case  of  algik 

SPORODERM.    The  skin  of  a  spore. 

BPOROPHORE.  A  name  grlven  to  tke 
fertile  cells  in  thenaked-spored  JPungi,  nd 
synonymous  with  the  basldia  of  PrcDdi 
authors.  In  such  Fungi  as  agarics  the 
sporopbores  are  clavate  or  swollen  abore, 
and  bear  generally  four  little  points  calkd 
spicules,  or  by  the  French  8terffnnau,oB 
which  the  spores  are  seated.  In  Tremdft 
the  sporophores  are  globular  or  quadri- 
partite, the  spicules  being  drawn  oat  into 
long  threads.  In  Cotiicmycetes  tbey  are  often 
very  short  and  obtuse,  or  thread-shaped, 
and  occasionally  branched.         r^L  J.  BJ 

SPOROPHYLLA.  A  name  ^ven  to  the 
little  leaflets  which,  as  in  Plocantium,  bear 
the  tetraspores.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SPORULE.    iSeeSPOBB. 

SPRA6UEA.  A  Califomian  herb  form- 
ing a  genus  of  PortulacaretB  allied  to 
CUiyUmia,  but  differing  in  the  petals  being 
reduced  to  four,  the  stamens  to  three,  and 
the  styles  and  valves  of  the  cai>sule  to 
two.  and  by  the  remarkable  large  orbicular 
cordate  thin  and  transparent  sepals.  The 
leaves  are  all  radical,  and  somewhat  suc- 
culent :  the  flowers  are  densely  imbricate 
in  spikes,  several  of  which  form  a  dense 
umliel  on  a  leafless  scape,  the  large  seinls 
giving  it  an  elegant  and  ainguUur  aspect. 

SPREADING.  HaAing  a  gradually  out- 
ward direction,  as  petals  from  the  ovary. 

SPREKELIA.  The  genus  of  the  Ja- 
cobean Lily,  8.  formo8i88ima,  and  one  or 
two  other  species.  It  is  remarkable  for 
iis  declinate  perianth,  with  scarcely  any 
tube,  and  a  limb  of  which  the  upper  seg- 
ments are  reflexed,  and  the  lower  slopi^ 
downwards  and  convolute  at  the  base. 
The  filaments  are  inserted  equally  with  a 
connecting  membrane,  and  are  fasciculate 
declinate  and  recurved  like  the  style;  the 
leaves  are  llnear-lorate,  produced  after  the 
flowers,  and  the  scape  somewhat  two- 
edged  hollow  and  one-flowered.     fP.  M.J 

SPREN6ELIA.  A  small  genus  of  Epor 
cridacece,  natives  of  South  and  Eastern 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  distinguished  by 
having  a  flve-parted  slightly-coloured  ca- 
lyx, surrounded  by  numerous  bracts;  a 
flve-parted  beardless  corolla;  stamens 
free,  the  anthers  occasionally  united; 
and  the  seed-vessel  five-celled.  They  are 
upright  branching  shrubs;  the  leaves 
sharp-pointed  cucullate  and  half-sheath- 
ing at  the  base ;  and  the  flowers  terminal, 
on  short  lateral  branchlets.  [R.  H.] 

SPRING-BEAUTY.  An  American  name 
for  the  Claytonias, 

SPRINGERS.  A  local  name  applied  to 
the  variety  of  Agaricua  arvenfis  flgured 
by  BuUiard,  and  distinguished  by  its  elon- 
gated pileus,  tall  stem,  and  thinner  ring. 
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Phey  enrow  in  very  large  rinRS,  and  some- 
tmes  (.as  In  1860)  occur  lu  thousands, 
rieldlner  excellent  buttons  for  pickling 
irliere  St  Is  not  thought  essential  to  retain 
I  pale  colour,  as  in  the  buttons  of  A.  cam- 
lestris.  This,  however,  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, as  the  plant  when  bruised  at  once 
;uriis  yellow,  and  unless  thrown  at  once 
into  water  acquires  soon  a  brown  tint 
(rhicli  Is  indelible.  When  full-grown  they 
ire  very  good  for  stewing,  though  not  so 
Qlelicate  in  flavour  as  the  true  mushroom, 
Delther  do  they  yield  such  good  ketchup  as 
tbat  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPRIT    Juntsw  articulaJtua. 

SPRUCE.  Abiea.  A.  nigra  is  the  Black 
Spruce,  A.  alba  White  Spruce,  and -A.  rtt^ra 
Red  Spruce.  — ,  HEMLOCK.  Abies  canor 
densis.    —,  NORWAY.    Ahiea  excelsa. 

SPRFCB.  A  fermented  liquor  made 
from  molasses  or  treacle,  and  a  decoction 
of  the  twigs  of  the  Spruce  Fir. 

SPRUCE  A  A  handsome  tall  bushy  shrub 
discovered  by  Mr.  Spruce  on  the  shores 
of  the  Amazon  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  named  after  him  as  a  genus 
of  OincJwnacecB.  The  flowers,  of  a  yel- 
lowish  fiream-colour  and  with  a  fine  scent 
of  Vatiilla,  are  in  dense  terminal  corymbs. 
Tbe  almost  globular  tube  of  the  corolla 
with  minute  broad  lobes,  and  the  long 
projecting  stamens,  distinguish  it  from  all 
allied  genera ;  the  two-celled  ovary,  with 
numerous  imbricate  ovules,  and  the  evi- 
dently capsular  fruit,  show  that  it  belongs 
either  to  the  tribe  Cinchonea  or  to  that  of 
RondeletieoBt  but  the  ripe  seeds  being  as 
yet  unknown  it  cannot  at  present  be  de- 
termined to  which  of  these  groups  it 
should  be  referred. 

SPUMARIA.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous genera  of  the  semigelatlnous 
pufCballs,  occurring  in  the  form  of  frothy 
and  at  length  lol>ed  masses,  white  without 
and  dusty  within,  on  tbe  stems  of  grasses, 
amongst  dead  leaves,  &c.  The  peridia  are 
at  length  completely  confluent.  There  is 
no  beauty  to  recommend  the  two  or  three 
species  of  the  genus.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPUNK.    Polyportia  igniariua. 

SPUR.  A  hollow  terete  extension  of 
some  part  of  the  flower.  The  same  as 
Calcar. 

SPURGE.  Euphorbia.  — ,  BRANCHED. 
Emodea  littoralia,  — ,  CAPER.  Euphorbia 
Lathyris.  — ,  CYPRESS.  Euphorbia  Cy- 
parissins.  — ,  PETTY.  Euphorbia  Peplm. 
— ,  SUN.    Euphorbia  helioscopia. 

8PURGEW0RTS.  Lindley's  name  for 
the  EuphorbiacecB. 

SPURRY.    Spergula.    — ,  CORN.    Sper- 
I  gula  arvenaiB.     — ,    KNOTTED.     Sagina 
nodosa.    — ,  SAND.    Spergularia. 

SPUR-TREE.    Petitia  domingmsia. 

8PURW0RT.    Sherardia  arvensia. 

8PTRIDIUM.    A  genus  of  Rhamnacece, 


comprising  a  considerable  number  of 
Australian  species  very  nearly  allied  to 
Ti-ymalium  and  to  Cryptandrat  and  many 
of  them  have  been  described  under  one 
or  other  or  both  of  these  genera.  They 
agree  also  with  both  genera  in  their  more 
or  less  inferior  three-celled  ovary,  and  in 
their  capsule  enclosing  three  membranous 
or  crustaceous  cocci ;  but  differ  from  Try- 
malittm  chiefly  in  their  flowers  being 
closely  sessile  in  little  heads,  surrounded 
by  small  brown  bracts;  and  from  Cryptan- 
dra  in  their  stamens  being  inserted  imme- 
diately round  the  disk,  not  adnate  to  the 
calyx-tube  above  the  disk.  They  are  all 
small  procumbent  or  heath-like  shrubs, 
more  or  less  hoary  with  a  close  tomentum, 
with  small  entire  leaves,  and  very  small 
flowers,  the  heads  usually  collected  into 
axillary  or  terminal  cymes  or  compound 
heads.  Few,  if  any,  out  of  nearly  thirty 
species  known,  are  likely  to  be  ornamental 
enough  for  cultivation. 

SQUAMA.  A  scale-like  rudimentnry 
leaf,  such  as  coats  and  guards  the  leaf -bud. 

SQUAMATE.  Covered  with  small  scale- 
like leaves. 

6QUAMATI0.  A  disease,  consisting  in 
a  preternatural  formation  of  rosettes  of 
scale-shaped  leaves,  such  as  occasionally 
appears  on  the  rose-willow. 

SQUAMELLA.  A  scale-like  membranous 
bract,  such  as  is  found  very  commonly  on 
the  receptacle  of  composites. 

SQUAMOSB.    Scale-like. 

SQUAMUL.^.  The  hypogynons  scales 
of  grasses. 

SQUARROSE.  Covered  with  bodies 
which  spread  at  right  angles,  or  nt  a 
Kreater  angle,  from  the  surface  which 
bears  them,  or  being  so  arranged. 

SQUARROSO-DENTATB.  Having  teeth 
which  do  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  leaf, 
but  form  an  angle  with  it. 

SQUARROSO-LACINIATB.  Lacerated 
In  a  squarrose  way. 

SQUARROSO-PINN  ATIPARTITE.  Deep- 
ly plnnatifld  with  squarrose  divisions,  as 
the  leaf  of  Achillea  Millefolium. 

SQUARROSO-PINNATISECT.  Plnnati- 
fid,  with  the  segments  so  straggling  as  to 
appear  on  different  planes. 

SQUASH.  A  variety  of  Cucurbita  Melo- 
pepo.  — ,  LONG.  An  American  name  for 
Cucumis  verrucosa. 

SQUAW-ROOT.    ConopholiB. 
SQUAW- WEED.    Senecio  aureus. 

SQUILL.  Urginea  mantima;  also  the 
genus  Scilla.  —.CHINESE.  Bamardia. 
—.ROMAN.    Bellevalia. 

SQUILLE.    CFr.)    Urginea  maritiina. 

SQUINANCY-BERRY.    Eihes  nigrum. 

SQUINANCYWORT.  Asperula  cynan- 
chica.  . 
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SgUINE.    (Fr.)    Smilax  CMTia, 

BguiaUBL-CORN.  An  American  name 
for  DteetUra  eatutdeun*. 

RQUIRREL-TAIL.       Sardeum    mariti- 

I  mum. 

I     RgUITCH.  Triticumrepeiu;  alio  AgroBtit 
ituluHi/era. 

!     BRIGUNDA.  An  Indian  name  for  Sandal- 

wui>d. 

'      STAAVIA.    A  urennsnf  Bniniaeetr,  dJs- 

'  tiiiguiHhed  by  the  corolla  being  of   Ave 

lanceolate  petals,  iliick  and  fleshy  below ; 

and  the  gred-vessel  half-inferior  and  two- 

horneti.    Tlie  species  are  Cape  shrubs,  with 

linear  leaves  hard  at  the  end ;  and  flowers 

intermixed  with  chaffy  scales,  arranged  in 

heads  with  numerous  white  bracts.    The 

'  genus  was  named  after  Martin  Staaf,  a  cor- 

,  respondent  of  Linuaeua.  [ti.  D.J 

STACHIDB.    (Fr.)    Staehya. 

RTACHTANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Compo- 
ttitff,  comprising  a  Brazilian  herbacetms 
jihint  of  somewhat  shnibby  habit,  covered 
with  closely- pressed  white  hairs,  and  hav- 
ing partially-toothed  leaves,  globulir 
fliiwer-heads  surrounded  by  an  Involucre 
of  oblong  scales:  the  achenes  hairy,  sur- 
mounted by  a  papims  of  many  rows  of 
hairs,  the  outer  ones  shorter  than  the 
I  Inner.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STACHTS.     In  Greek  compounds  s  a 

I  spike. 

I     STACHTS.    The  generic  name  of  plants 
,  belonging  to  the  order  Ltibiatce,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  their  congeners  l>y  the 
I  following  characters :— The  calyx  is  some- 
I  what  bell-shaped,  with  five  nearly  equal 
I  teeth ,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  about  as 
j  long  as  the  calyx.  Its  upper  lip  arched  and 
entire,  the  lower  three-lobed.thetwo  late- 
ral lobes  beat  down :  and  the  two  anterior 
stamens   arc   longest.      The   species   are 
I  herbs  shrubs  or  undcrahrubs,  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  varying  greatly  in  habit.  The 
flowers  are  two  or  more  in  a  whorl,  usually 
I  in   terminal   mssses.    The  name  Is  from 
I  stachyg,  the  Greek  for '  spike,'  in  allusion  to 
the  aspect  of  the  Inflorescence.      [G.  D.] 

8TACHYTARPHA,  or  8TACHTTAR- 
PHETA.  A  genus  of  Verbenaeece,  gene- 
rally considered  as  a  section  of  Verbenn. 
It  differs  from  the  true  Verbenas  In  having 
a  two-celled  fruit,  splitting  into  two  seed- 
like nutlets,  and  having  the  two  upper 
stnmens  without  anthers.  The  species  are 
aromatic  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  for  the 
most  part  of  tropical  or  subtropical  Ame- 
rica. The  flowers  are  densely  packed  upon 
somewhat  fleshy  spikes.  8.  jamaicensia  is 
possessed  of  remarkable  medicinal  virtues 
according  to  the  Brazilians ;  its  leavei*  are 
sometimes  used  to  adulterate  tea,  and  In 
Austria  they  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
Brazilian  tea.  [W.  C] 

STACKHOUSIA,  STACKHOUSTACEiE. 
A  genus  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons 
allied  to  CelMtracece,  but  differing  In  so 


ik 


many  points  that  it  is  aniTermlly  adopted 
as  a  distinct  order.    It  consists  of  abotf  ^ 
twenty  species,  ail  Australian  exoei>tlBg 
two,  one  from  New  Zealand,  the  otiier  tram 
the  Philippine  Islands.    Tliey  are  all  heita. 
with  a  perennial  often  woody  8tock,and 
simple  or  little  branched  erect  steins ;  the  }\ 
leaves  are  alternate  narrow  or  small,  tbc  j 
flowers  white  or  yellow   In    a   termini  | 
raceme.    The  calyx  Is  small  flve-lohed,  tbe  I 
tube  lined  with  the  disk,  on  which  the  sta-  ! 
mens  are  inserted  alternately  with    the 
petals  as  in  Cis/a«tr<iette ;  but  the  petals  are  ' 
more  or  less  combined  in  a  tubular  corolla, ' 
the  stamens  are  unequal,  and  the  ovary  and 
fruit  are  divided  Into  two  to  five  (usually 
three)  lobes  or  cocci,  all  which  characters ; 
are  as  different  from  those  of  CeUutraeta ' 
as  Is  the  habit    None  of  the  apedes  present , 
any  Interest  beyond  their  botanical  struc-  i 
ture.    The  genera  Tripteroeoeetts  and  Plo- 
kiot^igma,  proposed  to  be  separated  from  ^ 
Staekhouna,  have    not    been     generally 
adopted. 

STiGHELINA.  A  goiua  of  OompotUm, 
so  named  in  honour  of  a  Swiss  physician  ' 
and  botanist.  The  species  are  shmbs,  J 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  reerlons,  I 
with  narrow  leaves,  downy  on  the  under- 
surfsce,  and  terminal  flower-heads,  sup-  ■ 
rounded  by  a  cylindrical  involucre  of  over- 1 
lapping  scales ;  receptacle  flat,  scaly ;  co- 
rollas all  tubular,  flve-cleft;  style  tumid, 
and  hairy  at  Its  upper  part;  achenes  ob- 
long, surmounted  by  a  pappus  of  one  row ' 
of  hairs,  combined  at  the  base  into  four  or 
six  bundles.  [M.  T.  MJ 

STAFF-TREE.    CeUutnts. 
STAGGER-BUSH.    Lyonia  mariano,         ' 
STAGGERWORT.    SenecioJaeolHEii,  | 

STAG'S-HORN.  Rhut  typhina ;  also 
Cetiomyce  cervicomiSt  and  Lyeopodiuni  clor 
vatum, 

STALK.     The  stem  or  support  to  an 
organ ;  as  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  the  pedun- 
cle or  pedicel  of  a  flower,  &c 
STALKLESS.    See  Sessilb. 

8TALKLETS.  Secondary  petioles;  pe> 
tiolules ;  the  stalks  of  leaflets. 

STAMEN.  That  organ  of  the  flower  to 
which  the  pollen  belongs.  — ,  STERILE. 
A  body  belonging  to  the  series  of  the 
stamens,  but  without  pollen. 

STAMINAL.    Consisting  of  stamens. 

STAMINIDIA.  The  antherldia  of  cryiN 
togamic  plants. 

STAMINIGEROUS.    Bearing  stamens. 

STAMINODE,  STAMINODICM.  A  rudi- 
mentary stamen,  or  what  appears  to  be  so. 

STANDARD.  The  fifth  petal  of  a  papi- 
lionaceous flower. 

8TANDERW0RT.    Orekts  moscvte, 

STANE-RAW,  or  STANEY-RAG.  A 
name  of  the  omphalodea  variety  of  Par- 
melia  aaxatiliSt  which  Is  also  called  Black 
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Grottles.  It  is  employed  by  the  Highland 
peasants  to  prepare  a  brown  dye  which  is 
much  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Both 
the  dye  and  the  lichen  are  called  by  the 
Shetlanders  Scrottyle.  [M.  J.  B.] 

8TAN6ERIA.  A  very  remarkable  genus 
of  Cycadeacece,  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  of  the  order  In  its  fern-like  foliage. 
It  is  a  Natal  plant,  with  a  thick  napiform 
trunk,  a  few  coarse  pinnate  leaves,  the 
pinnae  of  which  are  oblong-lanceolate 
spinuloso-serrate,  and  traversed  by  paral- 
lel forked  veins  like  those  of  a  Lomaria, 


Staiigcrla  paradoza. 

The  fructlHcatlon  is  in  cones,  the  male 
cylindrical,  with  numerous  stamens  in- 
serted on  the  under-side  of  its  compound 
scales;  the  females  on  separate  plants, 
ovoid,  with  two  inverse  ovules  in  the  base 
of  each  scale.  Thg  genus,  of  which  only 
one  species  (S.  paradoxal  figured  above)  is 
known,  is  closely  related  to  Encepkalartos 
in  structural  characters,  but  differs  re- 
markably In  habit  and  foliage.       [T.  Af.] 

STANHOPEA.  A  most  beautiful  though 
not  very  extensive  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids  belonging  to  the  Vanda  tribe. 
About  twenty-six  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, natives  of  South  and  Central 
America :  one,  S.  grandiflora,  being  found 
in  Trinidad.  They  are  pseudobulbous 
herbs,  with  broad  membranaceous  plicate 
leaves,  radical  sheathing  often  pendu- 
lous scapes,  and  large  spotted  fragrant 
flowers.  The  species  may  generally  be 
recognised  by  the  Up  being  divided  into 
hypochil  or  lower  cavity,  mesochil  or 
middle  part  (from  which  the  horns  pro- 
ceed;, and  epichil  or  front  moveable  lobe ; 
and  by  the  pendulous  flowers,  with  a 
spreading  or  reflexed  perianth.  The  genus 
is  named  in  honour  of  Earl  Stanhope,  who 
was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  of  Lonjlon.  S.tigrina, 
at  wh<cb  a  figure  is  subjoined,  together 
with  S.  Barkeriana^  Wardiif  and  Bucepha- 


lus, are  anKmgst  the  finest  species  of  this 
genus.  [W.  B.  H.J 


Stanhoi>ca  tigrina. 


STANHOPEASTRUM.  An  epiphytal  ge- 
nus of  orchids  belonging  to  the  Vandece. 
The  only  species  at  present  known  is 
highly  curious,  and  until  lately  has  been 
referred  to  Stanhopea ;  but  it  differs  from 
that  genus  in  having  a  lip  quite  free  from 
horns,  and  not  divided  into  separate  parts. 
The  lip  is  described  as  being  ovate,  obso- 
letely  triangular  at  the  end,  short,  in 
form  resembling  a  slipper,  very  fleshy,  of 
a  bright-yellow  orange  colour  passing 
towards  the  point  into  pure  white,  and 
mottled  on  its  sides  with  handsome  purple 
blotches.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
flower  are  white,  with  puri>le  spots  near 
the  base  of  the  petals.  The  flowers,  which 
grow  In  pairs,  are  large  and  showy.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  America.       [W.  B.  H.] 

STANLEYA.  A  genus  of  Cniciferce  from 
North-western  America,  consisting  of 
smooth  glaucous  perennials,  with  lyrate- 
plnnatlfld  or  entire  leaves,  and  long  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  flowers.  The  pod  is  slender 
cylindrical  on  a  long  stipe.  [J.  T.  B.] 

STANMARCH.    Smymium  OluaatrwJi. 

STANNIA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacece, 
differing  little  from  Posoqneria,  save  In 
the  one-Celled  berry.  The  corolla  Is  fun- 
nel-shaped, with  a  very  long  tube  ;  its 
limb  divided  into  five  lolies,  opposite  to 
which  are  flve  scaly  prominences :  and  the 
stamens  are  of  unequal  length, and  project 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  S.for- 
moaa,  a  native  of  the  Caraccas,  is  a  fine 
tree  with  lance-shaped  laurel-like  leaves, 
and  white  fragrant  flowers  three  to  four 
inches  in  length.  It  is  in  cultivation  as  a 
highly  ornamental  stove-plant.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TAPELIA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
AsdepiadacecBt  containing  upwards  of  100 
species  of  succulent  branching  plants 
without   leaves,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope.  The  branches  are  generaUy 
four-sided  and  toothed,  and  covered  over 
with  dark  tubercles,  giving  the  plants  a 
very  grotesque  appearance ;  the  calyx  is 
flve-parted ;  the'  con>lla  rotate  flve-clef t 
and  tlesliy;  the  staminal  corona  double, 
the  outer  series  of  leaves  or  lobes  entire 
or  cleft,  the  inner  subulate  and  entire  or 
biOd;  the  gynostegium  is  generally  ex- 
serted  ;  the  anthers  are  simple  at  the  top, 
Che  pollen-masses  l^eing  fixed  by  their  base, 
atid  having  one  edge  cartilaginous  and 


Stapelis  Atterias. 

pellucid  ;  and  there  are  two  subcylindrl- 
cal  follicles  containing  numerous  comose 
seeds.  The  singular  and  beautiful  large 
flowers  spring  from  uncertain  points  of 
the  succulent  stems.  They  exhibit  a  var 
riety  of  colours,  forming  exquisite  marbled 
or  dotted  patterns ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  repulsive  odour  dike  carrion)  which 
almost  all  the  flowers  possess,  they  are 
extensively  cultivated  because  of  their 
beauty.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  species  is 
8.  Asterias,  figured  above.  [W,  C] 

STAPHISAGRIA.  Daphinium  StaphU- 
agria. 

STAPHYLEACEJE.  {Bla^der-nvia^  A 
small  group  of  polypetalous  Thalamijlorae, 
formerly  united  with  CelasPracetB,  but 
now  recognised  as  having  the  essential 
characters  of  Sapindacece,  and  added  by 
many  botanists  to  that  order  as  a  tribe,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  stamens  being  inserted 
outside  instead  of  inside  the  disk,  and  by 
albuminous  seeds.  They  consist  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves 
furnished  with  stipules,  and  white  usually 
small  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles.  They 
are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Tropical 
and  North  America,  and  comprise  three 
genera,  Staph)/lea,  Emcaphis,  and  Turpinia. 
By  some  they  are  made  a  separate  order. 

8TAPHYLEA.  A  genus  of  Staphyleacece, 
distinguished  in  that  order  (or  suborder) 
chiefly  by  the  large  inflated  capsule.  There 
are  four  species  known,  dispersed  over 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  are  all  shrubs,  with 
opposite  pinnate  leaves,  consisting  of 
three  five  or  more  leaflets,  and  white 


pendulous  flowers  in  axillary  : 
panicles.  8.  pinnata  from  Central  asi .'. 
Eastern  Europe,  and  aometlmes  aiao  Ig 
tri/oliaia  from  North  America,  are  caM-|| 
vated  In  our  ahrubbcriea  under  tbe  name  f  i 
of  Bladder^nnts.  >| 

STARCH-CORN.    Tritieum  Spelta.  4 

6TARCHW0RT.    Arum  macuUitusm.        \ 
STARE,  or  STARR.     Ammophila   arvar  \ 

dinacea,  Carex  arenariOf  and  other    coarse  I' 

seaside  sedges  and  grasses.  {, 

STAR-FLOWER.    TrierUaiia  americoMO.  ; 
STAR-FRUIT.     Damasonium    gtellatum  t 

alias  Actinocarpm  Damasomum.  I 

STAR-HEAD.    Asterocepholtu.  \ 

STAR-JELLY.    NoMtoe  commune.  t 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.  Omithoffolnm  [ 

umbellatum ;  also  Hypcxis  decwnbens,  \ 

STAR   OF   JERUSALEM.     Tragopogon 

porrifoliua.  • 

STAR  OF  NIGHT.    Cluaia  naeti.  I 

STAR  OF  THE  EARTH.     PUmtago  Co-  | 

roiiopus.  I 

STARRY.    Arranged  In  rays  like    the 

points  of  a  star.    The  same  as  Stellate. 

STARRY  PUFFBALL.    Geastrum. 

STAR-SHAPED.    The  same  as  Stellate. 

STAR-SLOUGH.  A  name  which  is  ap- 
plied in  some  districts  to  the  common 
Nostoc,  supposing  it  to  be  the  remains  of 
fallen  stars.  [M.  J.  B.] 

STAR  WORT.  Stellaria;  aAao  Aster  Tri- 
poli um  And  Heloniasdioica.  —,  ITALIAN. 
Aster  Amelltta.    — ,  WATEIL    CaUitriche. 

STATICE.  A  very  extensive  ffenus  of 
herbaceous  or  subshrubby  plants  of  the 
order  Plumhaginacea,  characterised  by 
their  flowers  being  yiked  or  panicled ; 
the  calyx  funnel-shaped,  of  one  piece, 
plaited  and  somewhat  scarious ;  the  petals 
flve,  slightly  connate;  the  stamens  nt- 
tacned  to  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  the 
nut  one-seeded,  enclosed  in  the  calyr. 
They  are  amongst  the  most  interestingr 
ornaments  of  our  greenhouses  and  flower- 
gardens,  and  are  found  in  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe,  in  the  .Canary  group,  and 
In  Central  Asia.  [T.M.] 

STATIcfi.    (Fr.)    Armeria  vulgaris. 

STAUNTONTA.  Now  that  the  Indian 
plants  formerly  referred  to  StatinUmia 
have  beeti  separated  and  formed  into  dis- 
tinct genera  under  the  names  Parvatia  and 
Holboellia,  the  present  genus  is  reduced  to 
two  species,  one  of  which  (S.  chineiuis)  is 
a  native  of  China,  and  the  other  (& 
hexaphylld)  of  Japan.  These  are  woody 
climbing  shntbs,  with  compound  leaves 
composed  of  from  three  to  seven  (usually 
flve)  radiating  leaflets,  and  few-flowered 
racemes  of  largish  unisexual  flowers  pro- 
duced from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Both 
sexes  of  flowers  have  six  fleshy  sepals, 
but  neither  possess  any  petals ;  and  the 
1 1 
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grenus  Is  thus  distinguished  from  the  two 
allied.  gen«ra  above  mentioned,  both  of 
whicb  have  petals.  The  males  contain  six 
stamens,  with  the  fliaments  united  instead 
of  free,  as  In  Holboellia;  and  the  females 
six  sterile  stamens  and  three  distinct 
ovaries,  containing  several  ovules  inter- 
mixed with  hairs.  The  generic  name  is 
griven  In  honour  of  Sir  George  Staunton, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney  to 
China  In  a.d.  1792,  and  afterwards  wrote 
the  account  of  the  embassy.  It  belongs  to 
the  LardizabalaoeoB.  The  Japanese  species 
has  leaves  composed  of  Ave  or  six  lance- 
shaped  leaflets  terminating  in  short  bristly 
points.  It  is  called  Nibe  Kadsura  or  Tuso 
So  by  the  Japanese,  who  eat  Its  roundish 
watery  berries,  and  use  their  juice  as  a 
remedy  for  ophthalmia.  [A  S.] 

STAITRAOANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Legu- 
minoacBt  Including  a  Portuguese  shrub, 
destitute  of  leaves,  and  with  the  habit  of 
Ulex  nana ;  the  branches  being  spiny,  each 
of  the  spines  branching  into  two  smaller 
spines  at  the  sides,  and  the  flowers  yellow ; 
calyx  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  deeply 
divided  Into  two  segments,  the  lower 
three-toothed;  vexillum  folded,  longer 
than  the  lance-shaped  wings ;  keel  blunt; 
stamens  ten,  monadelphous ;  pod  com- 
pressed hairy  many-seeded.  S.  aphyllns,  a 
dwarf  shrub,  is  a  handsome  plant,  but 
only  half-hardy.  The  generic  name  Is 
derived  from  the  Greek  stauroa  a  *  cross' 
and  akanOM  *  a  thorn/  in  reference  to  the 
cross-like  spines.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STAURANTHBRA  grandifolia  is  the 
only  known  representative  of  a  genus  of 
cyrtandreous  Oesneracece,  peculiar  to  Pulo 
Penang,  and  having  very  much  the  habit 
of  Olosaanthns.  It  Is  a  herb  with  rather 
large  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  paniculate,  the 
calyx  subrotate  bell-shaped  and  almost 
ten-cleft;  the  corolla  is  large,  furnished 
with  a  short  tube  having  a  spur  at  the 
base,  and  a  border  divided  Into  five  lobes. 
There  are  four  fertile  stamens,  and  "the 
anthers  are  coherent^  whilst  the  capsule  is 
dehiscent.  [B.  S.] 

STAURANTHT7S.  The  name  of  a  Mexi- 
can evergreen  tree,  with  alternate  leathery 
dotted  leaves,  and  greenish  flowers  arrang- 
ed in  racemes.  Calyx  persistent,  with 
four  small  teeth ;  petajs  four,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  bent  downwards,  and  having 
thickened  margins ;  stamens  four,  inserted 
on  the  receptacle,  alternate  with  the 
petals;  ovary  sessile  one-celled,  with  a 
single  pendulous  ovule;  stlgrma  sessile, 
four-lobed  ;  fruit  fleshy  olive-shaped  red, 
covered  with  small  glands  like  an  orange. 
This  tree  is  doubtfully  referred  to  Cela- 
stracece  or  Aurantiacece,  with  neither  of 
which  however  does  it  agree  well.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  stauroa '  a 
cross'  and  antJioa  '  flower,'  In  allusion  pro- 
bably to  the  four  petals.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STAUROGLOTTIS.    PhaUenopaia. 

STATJROPHRAGMA.  A  genus  of  Sero- 
pkulariatxcBt   having   the    calyx    deeply 


divided  into  Ave  segments,  the  capsule 
cylindrical  indehiscent,  and  the  valves 
Involute  at  the  margin.  S.  natolicum,  a 
native  of  Natolia,  has  the  leaves  covered 
with  grey  down,  and  the  flowers  yellow 
and  scented.  The  name,  from  the  Greek 
atauroe  *  a  cross,'  refers  to  the  appearance 
presented  by  a  transverse  section  of  the 
capsule.  [G.  D.] 

STAVE  RWORT.    Senedo  Jacobcea. 

STAVE8ACRE.  The  acrid  emetic  pur- 
gative seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphiaagria. 

STAVE  WOOD.    Simaruba  amara, 

STAY-PLOUGH.    The  Restharrow,  Ono- 
niaarveneia. 
ST^Bfi.    (Pr.)    Stcebe, 

STEENHAMMARIA  (often  written 
BTEENHAMMERA).  A  genus  of  Boragi- 
nacece,  usually  called  Jfertensta, included  in 
PvJmonarla  by  Linnaeus, from  which  it  dif- 
fers by  the  short  open  flve-parted  calyx  and 
longer  stamens,  as  well  as  by  the.  nuts 
being  slightly  fleshy  on  the  outside.  It 
has  also  been  referred  to  Lithoapemium, 
but  the  limb  of  the  corolla  Is  not  spread- 
ing, and  the  nuts  have  not  the  hard  and 
stony  pericarp  of  that  genus.  The  species 
have  blue  or  red  flowers,  in  paniculately  or 
corymbosely  arranged  scorpiold  racemes, 
and  smooth  glaucous  leaves. 

8.  maritima,  which  Is  not  uncommon  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Britain,  is  a  trailing 
glaucous  plant  with  fleshy  ovate  leaves, 
tasting  like  oysters  (whence  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Oyster-plant) ;  and  pretty 
blue  flowers,  red  while  in  bud.  The  other 
species  are  from  Siberia,  Kamtschatka, 
and  North  America.  [J.  T.  S.] 

STEEPLE-BUSH.    Spircea  tomentoaa. 

STEGANIA.    Lomaria. 

STEGNOGRAMMA.  A  genus  of  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns  related  to  Oymnogramma, 
and  haying  the  veins  connlvently  anasto- 
mosing as  in  Nephrodiurti,  They  are  her- 
baceous pinnately  or  pinnato-pinnatifldly 
divided  fems,with  astoutish  caudex,somc- 
tlmes  subarborescent,  and  linear  or  oblong 
oblique  parallel  sorl.  There  are  two  or 
three  species,  from  India  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  [T.  M.] 

STEIR0DI8CUS.  A  Cape  annual  plant, 
forming  a  genus  of  Compoaitce.  The  leaves 
are  pinnately  divided;  and  the  flower- 
heads  terminal,  surrounded  by  a  ventricose 
many-leaved  Involucre;  receptacle  naked; 
florets  yellow— those  of  the  ray  8trai)-shap- 
ed,  of  the  disk  tubular ;  stigmas  conical ; 
fruits  linear  smooth,  with  no  pappus,  the 
inner  ones  always  sterile— whence  the 
name  of  the  genus,  from  the  Gseek  ateiroa 
•  sterile.'  [M.  T.  M.J 

STELIS.  A  genus  of  orchids  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Malaxidete,  consisting  of 
about  130  species.  Inhabiting  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  They  are  small  herbs,  from  two 
or  three  inches  to  two  feet  high,  generally 
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fonnd  growing  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  tn^s.  The  stems  are  simple,  with  oue 
sheathing  leaf,  and  ochreate  bracts;  and 
the  flowers  are  in  terminal  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes, usually  very  minute,  green  yellow 
or  purple.  SOelis  is  distinguished  from 
Pletirothallis,  to  which  genus  it  is  closely 
allied,  by  having  a  short  truncate  three- 
lobed  column,  the  front  angles  of  whose 
anthers  are  uniformly  mucilaginous.  The 
flowers  of  some  species  are  irritable, 
closing  suddenly  when  moved  or  touched. 
In  one  species,  S.  purpuragcens,  eight 
pollen-masses  have  been  found,  the  only 
case  at  present  known.  [W.  B.  H.] 

STELLARIA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Alnnece  of 
the  order  Caryopkyllace^Bt  and  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters:— 
Sepals  five ;  petals  two-cleft ;  stamens  ten  ; 
styles  three  ,*  capsule  opening  by  six 
valves.  Several  8i>^S^g  are  Indigenous  to 
Great  Britain.  S.  ,^^{«;<fea,  the  Greater 
Stitchwort,  called  aisg.Batin-flower  and 
Adder's-meat,  is  one  of  ^ur  early  hedge- 
flowers,  with  longstraggUpg[,quadrangular 
stems,  narrow  grass-like  la%vis,  and  large 
panicled  lustrous  white  flowjets  with  deep- 
ly-cloven petals.  S.  media  i».thc  common 
Cbickweed,  sufflciently  markajl  by  a  line 
of  hairs  on  one  side  of  the  stei^  changing 
to  the  opposite  side  whenever  if;  reaches  a 
pair  of  leaves.  French :  SteUaire ;  German  : 
A  ugentrostgras.  [C.  A .  J .] 

STELLATE,  or  STELLATES.  A  group 
of  monopetalous  dicotyledons,  scarcely 
differing  from  CinchojMcece,  but  some- 
times distinguished  as  a  separate  order 
under  the  name  of  Galiacb^  :  which  see. 

STELLM-E,  STELLIFORM.  Having  a 
number  of  narrow  divisions  placed  round 
the  stem  like  the  rays  of  a  star. 

STELLATO-PILOSE.  Having  hairs 
formed  in  a  stellate  manner. 

STEM.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  bears 
or  has  borne  leaves  or  .their  rudiments; 
the  ascending  axis  of  growth.  It  may  be 
either  subterranean,  or  exposed  to  the  air 
and  light. 

STEM-CLASPING.  When  the  base  of  a 
leaf  surrounds  a  stem.  The  same  as  Am- 
plexicaul. 

STEMLESS.  Having  no  visible  or  ob- 
vious stem.    See  Aoaulis. 

STEM0NACANTHU8.  A  genus  of  Acan- 
thacecB  from  troplc.il  America,  containing 
a  few  species  of  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  the 
flowers  in  paniculate  or  contracted  cymes. 
The  calyx  Is  flve-cleft  or  five-parted ;  the  co- 
rolla-tube slightly  curved  and  clavate,  with 
the  subeciual  lobes  spreading  or  reflexed  ; 
the  didynamous  stamens  exserted;  the 
anther-cells  parallel,  and  often  produced 
beyond  the  connective;  and  the  capsule 
four  to  eight-seeded.  [W.  CJ 

8TEM0NITIS.  A  genus  of  myxogas- 
trous  Fungi,  with  a  more  or  less  elongated 
delicate  single  deciduous  peridium,  filled 


with  a  network  of  threads  cunnected  wftk 
the  stem,  which  penetrates  more  or  ' 
completely  the  whole  mass.  S./tiseaii<m 
of  those  species  which  occasionally  oecs  j 
In  great  profusion  m  hotbouses,  ud  ii| 
common  In  woods  amongst  fallen  leavei^i 
&c. ;  forming  large  tufts  of  cylindricai 
perldia  supported  on  dark  brlstle-shapol 
stems,  which  are  often  more  persistm 
than  the  network.  This  species  Is  fonnd 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  witli  sli^bt  niodi- 
llcatlous.  CM.  J.  B^ 

STEM0N0P0RU8.  A  name  proposed  t>r 
Thwaites  for  a  genus  of  Dipteracece,  whirii 
other  botanists  consider  as  a  section  ouly 
of  Vateria,  as  it  has  the  fruit  of  that  genos, 
and  only  differs  from  the  original  lype 
in  the  stamens  not  numbering  more  tlMO 
fifteen,  with  obtuse  not  acuminate  an- 
thers. It  consists  of  several  species,  tall , 
resiniferous  trees,  with  alternate  entire 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  white  flowers  either 
axillary  or  In  terminal  panicles.  There 
are  several  species  known,  natives  of  Tro- 
pical Asia,  but  chiefly  of  Ceylon. 

STEM0NURU8.  A  genus  of  Olacacete,  \ 
established  by  Blume  for  three  or  four 
trees  from  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In 
tlie  species  which  suggested  the  name  the 
anthers  have  at  their  back  a  curious  long 
tuft  of  hairs,  which  is  turned  inwards 
over  their  face.  This  species,  however, 
proves  to  be  strictly  a  congener  of  the 
previously  pul)li6hed  Lasianthera  from 
Tropical  Africa;  and  the  other  species,  for 
which  Blume's  name  Is  no  longer  appli- 
cable, belong  to  Wallich's  genus  Gom- 
phandra.  The  name  Stemonurus  Is  there- 
fore now  suppressed. 

STENACTIS.  A  genus  of  erect  branched 
herbs,  natives  of  North  America,  Northern 
India,  &c.  The  leaves  are  toothed  ;  the 
flower-heads  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  surrounded  by  an  Involucre^'of 
two  or  three  rows  of  narrow  overlapplnir 
scales;  receptacle  flat,  naked;  florets  of 
the  ray  strap-shaped,  white  or  violet,— 
those  of  the  disk  yellow,  tubular;  achenes 
compressed;  pappus  of  the  outer  ones 
hairy  deciduous,  arrfinned  in  one  row,  that 
oX  the  inner  In  two  towii.  [M.  T.  MJ 

STENANDRIUM.  A  genus  ofican^Aocec^ 
containing  several  small  plants  from  South 
America.  It  is  allied  to  Croasandra,  differ- 
ing chiefly  In  Its  more  lowly  habit,  and  in 
Imving  more  slender  anthers.       [W.  C] 

STENANTHERA.  A  genus  of  JSpaeri- 
dacecB  containing  a  single  species,  &  pmi- 
folia,  which  has  a  five-parted  calyx  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  bracts;  a  tubular 
corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with 
a  short  spreading  half-bearded  limb; 
stamens  Included  within  the  throat  of  the 
corolla;  and  a  one-seeded  drupe.  The 
flowers  are  axillary  erect,  with  a  slightly 
swollen  scarlet  tube  and  greenlsh-yelJow 
limb:  and  the  leaves  needle-shaped, and 
much  crowded  on  the  branches.  [R.  HJ 

STENANTHIUM.     A   North  American 
genus  of  Melanthajcea  allied  to  VercAnimt 
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from  which  It  differs  In  the  perianth-seg- 
ments heing  united  at  the  base,  and  there 
sv<2beriner  to  the  ovar}-.     It  is  a  smooth 
I>erennial,wlth  a  rod-lilte  leafy  stem  from 
a.  &omewhat  bulbous  base ;  the  leaves  are 
loner  and  grass-like ;  and  the  flowers  small 
-vebite,  in  a  long  terminal  panicle.  [J.  T.  SJ 
STENIA.   An  epiphytal  genus  of  orchids 
l>e1ongIng  to  the  tribe  Vandete.    The  only 
species,  8.  pallida^  is  from  Demerara,  and 
f8  a  Bteraless  herb  without  pseudobulbs, 
tiavinff    oblong  leaves  narrowed  at  the 
[  l^ase,  recurved  at  the  apex  :  and  solitary 
I    radical  yellow  flowers  about  two  Inches  In 
I   diameter.   In  habit  it  very  much  resembles 
2£axillariaf  but  It  may  easily  be  distln- 
(^uished  from  that  genus  by  the  labellum 
not  being  articulated  with  the  foot  of  the 
column.  [W.  B.  HJ 

STENOCARPUS.  A  genus  of  Proteacece, 
having*  a  tubular  calyx,  cleft  at  the  back ; 
the  four  sepals  bear  each  a  sessile  anther; 
the  style  Is  filiform,  with  an  oblique 
stlsrina;  and  the  seed-vessel  a  linear  or  cy- 
lindrical follicle  containing  several  seeds 
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having  a  wing  at  their  base.  They  are 
mostly  large  shrubs,  one  species  however, 
8.  Cunninghami,  being  a  lofty  tree,  its  flow- 
ers dark-yellow  or  orange,  in  axillary  or 
terminal  umbels,  and  its  leaves  leathery, 
entire  or  sinuate.  The  species  are  natives 
of  New  South  Wales,  Tropical  Australia, 
and  New  Caledonia.  [R.  H.] 

STENOCHILUS.  A  genus  of  Myopora- 
eece,  containing  several  species,  natives  of 
Australia.  They  are  shrubs  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  solitary  sometimes  double 
axillary  pedicels ;  the  calyx  Is  flve-parted, 
and  the  lobes  are  imbricate  at  the  base ; 
the  corolla  is  Irregular  and  funnel-shaped ; 
the  four  didynamous  stamens  are  ex- 
serted ;  the  style  has  a  simple  apex ;  and 
the  two-celled  ovary  has  two  pendent 
ovules  In  each  celL  [W.  C] 


STENOCHLiENA-  An  acrostichacenus 
genus  of  ferns  having  dimorphous  fronds 
(the  sterile  ones  pinnate,  the  fertile  c-on- 
tracted  and  either  pinnate  or  biplnnate) 
borne  on  scandent  rhizomes.  The  pinnae 
have  a  marginal  gland  near  the  base  on 
the  upper  edge,  and  the  veins  form  narrow 
costal  areoles  (sometimes  hardly  distin- 
guishable), from  which  parallel  forked 
veins  run  out  to  the  margin.  One  tropical 
species  abounds  In  India  and  the  Paclflc 
Islands;  another  Is  met  with  In  South 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  The  costal  areoles 
are  often  apparent  near  the  apex  of  the 
pinnaa  when  they  are  not  evident  near  the 
base.  [T.M.] 

STENOCORYNE.  A  genus  of  orchids 
belonging  to  the  tribe  FmutecB.  It  Is  an  epi- 
phytal herb,  with  elongated  quadrangular 
pseudobulbs,  solitary  cartilaginous  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  In  a  close  raceme,  orange 
spotted  with  brown.  The  scape  Is  pro- 
duced from  below  the  pseudobulbs.  The 
genus  la  nearly  related  to  Bi/renaria,  but 
differs  In  having  two  distinct  glands  at 
the  base  of  the  caudicles.  The  only  known 
species  Is  from  Demerara.         [W.  B.  H.3 

STENOGASTRA.  A  small  genus  of 
GesneracecB  conflned  to  Tropical  America, 
of  which  5.  hirstita  (Gloxinia  hirsuta  of 
the  gardens)  Is  the  type.  The  calyx  is 
small  and  obliquely  bell-shaped,  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  very  narrow  and  cylindrical, 
the  ovary  surrounded  by  five  distinct 
glands,  and  the  stigma  mouth-shaped.  S. 
hirstita  Isastemless  perennial,  with  almost 
radical  leaves,  several  clothed  with  long 
Lairs,  ovate  or  oblong  in  shape;  whilst 
the  pedicels  are  one-flowered,  and  bear 
pale  blue  flowers.  [B.  S.j 

STENOGYNB.  The  name  of  I  genus  of 
LaMatce,  In  which  the  calyx  has  the  three 
upper  teeth  smaller  than  the  others  ;  the 
corolla  is  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  curved, 
hairy  Inside,  the  upper  lip  erect  and 
notched,  the  lower  of  three  nearly  equal 
and  entire  divisions :  and  the  style  ends  in 
two  equal  lobes.  The  species  are  herba- 
ceous, natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
with  hard  crenate  leaves,  and  flowers  In 
the  axils  of  small  awl-shaped  bracts.  The 
name,  derived  from  the  Greek,  alludes  to 
the  narrow  lobes  of  the  style.        [6.  D.] 

STENOLOBITJM.  A  small  genus  of 
Bignoniacece,not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Stenolobium  of  Bentham,  a  leguminous  type 
noticed  below.  It  Is  peculiar  to  Tropical 
America,  but  S.  stans  (Bignonia  or  Tecoma 
stans  of  botanical  writers)  has  become 
naturalised  In  many  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  and  has  for  many  years  been  an 
Inmate  of  our  hothouses.  It  Is  reported  to 
be  diuretic.  The  Stenolohiums  are  erect 
bushes,  somewhat  resembling  the  ash  in 
foliage.  When  young  the  leaves  are  often 
unlfoliolate,  but  In  older  plants  they  are  i 
generally  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  deeply-  I 
serrated  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  \ 
placed  in  rich  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  they  are  Invariably  yellow, 
more  or  less  deep  In  colour.   The  calyx  is 
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rcflrular,  and  has  Are  ribs  terminating  In 
five  pointed  teetli ;  the  corolla  is  funnel 
or  bell-sliaped  ;  the  stamens  (four  with  the 
rudiment  of  a  fifth)  have  divergent  an- 
thers, which  are  either  glabrous  or  covered 
with  long  hairs,  and  afford  excellent  cha- 
racters for  distinguishing  the  different 
otherwise  very  similar-looking  species; 
the  capsule  is  linear  and  flat,  its  partition 
pinned  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
I  valves;  and  its  numerous  winged  seeds 
I  are  in  single  rows.  [B.  S.] 

The  same  name  has  been  applied  to  a 
genus  of  papilionaceous  LeguminoeoB,  con< 
sistingof  climbing  shrubs,  with  trifoliolate 
leaves,  and  axillary  flowerstalka  bearing 
nunuTous  tufts  of  blue  flowers.  The  calyx 
is  bell  8hai>ed,  two-lipped;  the  vexiUum 
erect,  provided  with  a  membranous  ap- 
pendage on  each  side  at  the  base ;  stamens 
ten,  diadelpbous;  ovary  sessile ;  style  flll- 
forni ;  pod  sessile,  linear  compressed,  thick- 
ened at  the  sutures,  many-seeded— the 
seeds  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
transverse  cellular  partitions. 

The  generic  name  Is  derived  from  the 
Greek  stenoa  'narrow,'  In  allusion  to  the 
structure  of  the  pods.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Tropical  America.    C^.  T.  M.] 

STEN0ME880N.  An  amaryllidaceous 
genus  of  bulbs,  chiefly  from  Peru.  They 
produce  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a 
solid  terete  scape,  bearing  a  few  or  many- 
flowered  nmbel  of  erect  or  drooping 
blossoms,  which  have  a  slender  cylindra- 
ceous  tube  constricted  in  the  middle, 
and  subventricose  in  the  upper  part;  and 
with  a  six-cleft  regular  limb,  and  a  six- 
toothed  coronet  bearing  stamens  between 
the  teeth.  The  style  is  flilfonn,  with  a 
clavrtte  dilated  apex.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low orange-coloured  or  scarlet,  and  very 
handsome.  [T.  M.3 

STENOPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Cruci- 
/era  from  Australia,  consisting  of  herbs 
with  linear  leaves,  entire  or  the  lower  ones 
lyrately  pinnatifld,  and  terminal  racemes. 
The  pouch  is  obovate  or  elliptical,  slightly 
compressed,  parallel  to  the  septum,  the 
valves  slightly  concave ;  the  seeds  nu- 
merous, with  short  seed-stalks.  [J.  T.  8J 

STENORHYNCHUS.  A  terrestrial  genus 
of  orchids  belonging  to  the  NeotUai. 
About  ten  species  have  been  described, 
inliabitants  of  Tropical  America  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  They  are  herbs  with 
fascicled  roots,  broad radicalleaves,  spikes 
densely  imbricated  with  large  coloured 
bracts,  and  the  flowers  generally  hairy 
and  showy.  It  differs  from  Spirantkes,  to 
which  it  is  closely  allied,  in  its  large  showT 
flowers  and  coloured  bracts,  and  the  want 
of  call  I  at  the  base  of  the  lip ;  while  from 
Pelexia  it  differs  in  its  large  flowers  and 
bracts,  and  In  the  rostellum  being  hard 
and  homy,  remaining  as  a  rigid  spine 
upon  the  apex  of  the  stigma  after  the 
pollen-masses  have  fallen  away.  The  name 
Is  derived  from  stenos  'narrow*  and 
rhynchoa  '  a  beak.'  [W.  B.  H.] 

STENOSEMIA.  A  genus  of  acrostlchoid 


ferns  of  the  reticulated  series.  The  tavi 
or  three  known  species  are  dmrarf  ptaMM 
with  ternately  divided  fronds,  liaFiBg  w 
two  pinnsB  very  oblique  and  blpinnatil^ 
and  bulbiferous  In  their  axils.  The  fntirl 
fronds  are  cut  up  Into  many  irregolv 
narrow  segments.  The  lowermost  Tenokij 
anastomose,  so  as  to  form  costal  areotes. 
while  the  ultimate  or  marginal  ones  st 
free.  The  plants  are  natives  of  tJbe  Indiul 
Archipelago.  ET-HJ   j 

STENOSI?H0N.  A  genus  of  Onagrttem} 
In  which  the  tube  of  the  calyx  is  uarrow! 
and  long ;  the  corolla  is  of  four  petals,  the 
two  posterior  largest;  and  the  stamecs 
eight  In  number,  the  four  opposite  tlw| 
petals  being  longest.  The  only  species  i«  ■ 
a  native  of  Texas,  of  faerbaceons  babit, 
with  slender  branches;  the  leaves  alt«^ 
nate,  very  narrow,  and  risrld ;  and  t^t 
flowers  white,  In  dense  spikes.  The  namp : 
Is  from  the  Greek  sUnos  '  narrow  *  and  i 
giphon  'a  tube,'  and  refers  to  the  narmv 
tube  of  the  calyx.  [6.  DJ    j 

8TEN0SIPH0NIUM.  A  genua  of  Aeon- 
thcuiea,  containing  four  species  of  shrubs  ' 
from  India.  They  have  toothed  leaves,  j 
and  axillary  and  terminal  spikes.  Tbeyll 
differ  from  Ruellia  in  having  the  calyx  •'< 
divided  to  the  middle,  and  in  the  slender  i 
tube  of  the  corolla  opening  upwards  Into  'i 
a  campanulate  limb.  ["W.  G]    I, 

STBNOSTOMUM.  A  small  West  Indian  I 
genus  of  Cinchonaeece,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  low  trees,  with  elliptical  or 
oblong  leaves  furnished  with  deciduonsor 
persistent  sttpule8,and  sometimes  covered 
with  a  sticky  resinous  exudation  on  the 
upper  surface ;  and  bearing  axillary  two- 
branched  flower-spikes,  having  the  flowers 
(which  are  small  whitish  and  stalkless) 
arranged  along  the  Inner  sides  of  the 
branches,  with  one  also  in  the  fork.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  flowers  having  the 
short  free  part  or  limb  of  the  calyx  four  , 
or  flve-toothed  or  almost  entire,  and  per-  i 
sistent  on  the  mature  fruit ;  by  the  salve^  I 
shaped  corolla,  with  four  or  five  overlap-  , 
ping  lobes,  and  with  the  -stamens  (which 
have  narrow  anthers  and  very  short  fila- 
ments) inserted  below  Its  throat,  and 
either  entirely  included  within  the  tube  or 
half  protruded;  and  by  the  two  to  six-relied 
ovary  withasimplestyleandruund-headed  \ 
stigma,  the  ovary  ultimately  forming  an 
unopening  fruit,  containing  a  two  to  six- 
celled  stone,  with  as  many  cylindrical 
seeds.  [A  S.J 

STEPHANANDRA.  A  Japanese  shrub, 
with  alternate  broadly  ovate  lobed  or  cat 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  In  loose  terminal 
cymes,  forming  a  genus  of  Sosacem  allied 
to  SpircBa,  and  resembling  some  of  its 
species  In  habit.  It  differs  essentially, 
however,  in  the  ovary  being  reduced  to  a 
single  carpel  with  two  pendulous  ovules; 
and  in  the  fruit,  which  is  a  small  follicle, 
with  one  or  two  globular  albuminous 
seeds. 

STEPHANOPHTSUM.     A    genas   of 
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jLcetntTiacecB  containing  several  species  of 
lierl>s,  from  Tropical  America.  Tlie  calyx 
liUrS  five  equal  divisions;  the  tube  and 
llTnt>  of  the  corolla  are  small,  but  the 
throat  Is  more  or  less  inflated ;  and  the 
stamens  are  just  included,  and  have  slen- 
der anthers.  The  flowers  are  in  axillar)' 
C:yme8,  which  have  an  umbellate  arrange- 
ment in  most  of  the  species.         [W.  C] 

•  SXEPHANOPODIUM.  The  name  of  a 
X*ervivian  tree,  constituting  a  genus  of 
Oliailletiacece.  The  leaves  are  entire  bi- 
fttipulate,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  heads 
on  -the  swollen  tops  of  the  flower-stalks. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  equalling  the  calyx,  its  limb  flve- 
lobed  and  bilabiatf ;  stamens  five;  ovary 
two-eel  led,  with  two  ovules  in  each  com- 
partment, surrounded  at  the  base  by  five 
«clands  ;  Htyle  simple,  stigma  two-Iobed ; 
fruit  drupaceous,  two-celled.     [M.  T.  M.] 

STEPHANOTIS.  A  genus  of  Aselepia- 
dUxcece,  containing  a  few  species  from 
"Madagascar.  They  are  sinistrorse  climl>- 
insr  shrubs,  with  smooth  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  beautiful  fragrant  pedicellate  flowers 
lit  interpetlolar  umbels.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
leaved ;  the  corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a 
tube  somewhat  swollen  at  the  base,  and  a 
limb  with  Ave  oblique  segments;  the 
staminal  corona  composed  of  five  erect 
simple  short  acuminate  leaves;  the  an- 
thers terminated  by  a  membrane ;  the 
stigma  conical  and  entire  or  obscurely 
two-lobed;  and  the  two  follicles  thick 
horizontal  and  acuminate,  containing 
many  comose  seeds.  The  species  are  ge- 
nerally cultivated  for  the  great  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  \yf.  C] 

STEPHENSONIA.     A  garden  name  of 
Verachaffeltia :  more  correctly  Stevensonia. 

STERCULIACEiE.    {Bombacece,  Steradi-  I 
ads.)  An  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
with  the  valvate  calyx,  contorted  petals 
isometimes  wanting),  and  raonadelphous 
stamens  of  Malvacece,  but  differing  from 
them  in  their  anthers  being  always  two- 
celled.  They  consist  of  tropical  South  Afri- 
can or  Australian  herbs  shrubs  or  trees, 
with  alternate  entire  lobed  or  digltately 
compound  leaves,  furnished  with  stipules ; 
and  axillary  or  rarely  terminal  flowers, 
often  large  and  handsome.    The  order  has 
been  variously  extended  or  broken  up  into 
smaller  ones  by  different  botanists.  By  the 
most  recent  arrangement  the  Bombacece 
have  been  referred  to  Malvacece,  as  having 
always  one-celled  anthers ;  and  Sterciilia- 
ce<B,  including   Byttneriaeece,  have   been 
divided   into    seven    tril>es,   comprising 
forty-one   genera:— 1.    Sterctdiece  proper, 
with  unisexual  flowers,  no  petals,  flve  to 
fifteen  anthers,  adnate  to  the  top  of  the 
column,  and  carpels  distinct  when  in  fruit. 
They  are  all    trees  or  shrubs.  Including 
Stercvlia,  Heritiera,  and  three  other  ge- 
nera.  2.  HelicterecB :  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  flve  petals,  flve  to 
fifteen  anthers,  singly  or  by  twos  or  threes 
alternating  with  the  teeth  or  lobes  of  the 
staminal  column,  comprising  six  genera. 


of  which  Helicterea  and  Pterospermum  are 
the  largest.  3.  Eriolceneas,  or  the  genus 
Eriolaena,  with  numerous  anthers  cover- 
ing the  upper  half  of  the  staminal  column. 
4.  DombeyeoB :  consisting  of  herbs  shrubs 
or  rarely  trees,  with  ten  to  twenty  stamens 
on  a  short  column,  two  to  four  together, 
alternating  with  the  barren  lobes  of  the 
column  or  staminodla.  They  include  Doni- 
beya,  Pentapetes,  Melhania,  and  four  other 
genera,  all  African  or  Asiatic.  &  Hermattr 
niece.:  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  only  five 
stamens^  Including  the  large  African 
genus  Hermannia,  the  tropical  genera 
Melochia  and  WaUheria,  and  three  others. 
6.  BytttieriecB :  mostly  shrubs  or  trees  re- 
markable for  their  petals  being  concave  or 
hood-shaped  at  the  base,  and  often  termi- 
nating in  a  long  appendage.  The  principal 
genera  are  The(Ar(nna,6uazuma,  Bj/ttneria, 
and  Commersonia.  7.  Lasiopetalece :  shrubs 
almost  exclusively  Australian,  with  five 
stamens  almost  free,  and  petals  reduced 
to  small  scales  or  entirely  wanting;  eight 
genera,  including  Laaiopetalum  and  Tho- 
maaia.    See  BYTTNBSiAOEiB. 

STERCTJLIA.  Although  much  reduced 
by  the  separation  of  numerous  groups 
under  the  names  Cola,  I^rmiana,  Brachy- 
chiUm,  &c.,Stereulia  (which  gives  its  name 
to  the  order  Sterailiaceo!)  is  still  one  of 
considerable  extent ;  and  its  species  are 
widely  dispersed  through  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  occurring  most  abun- 
dantly, however,  in  Asia  and  the  Asiatic 
Islands,  more  sparingly  In  America  and 
Africa,  and  rarely  in  Australia.  Nearly  all 
the  species  are  trees,  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable size ;  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  simple  undivided  feather- 
veined  leaves,  comparatively  few  having 
their  leaves  lobed  so  as  to  resemble  a 
hand,  or  divided  into  several  distinct 
leaflets  radiating  from  a  common  centre. 
Their  flowers  are  borne  in  usually  some- 
what drooping  panicles,  and  are  most 
commonly  of  one  sex  only.  They  have  a 
coloured  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  no  petals ; 
and  their  fruits  consist  of  flve  or  fewer 
more  or  less  woody  pieces  called  follicles, 
radiating  from  a  common  centre  and 
opening  along  their  inner  or  top  edge, 
each  follicle  containing  several  albumi- 
nous seeds. 

8.  cax^haginensi8,  a  fine  tree  forty  feet 
high  or  upwards,  native  of  America  from 
Mexico  to  Bra/il,  has  large  roundish  three 
to  flve-lobed  leaves,  covered  with  velvety 
hairs  underneath  but  smooth  above ;  and 
its  yellowish  flowers  are  scurfy  outside 
and  spotted  with  purple  inside.  It  is 
called  Chicha  by  the  Brazilians,  and  Pa- 
nama by  the  Panamlans;  and  its  seeds, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs, 
are,  like  those  Of  many  other  species, 
commonly  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  as 
nuts. 

8.  wens,  an  Indian  and  Cingalese  spe- 
cies, has  flve-lobed  hand-shaped  leaves 
velvety  underneath,  erect  panicles  of 
flowers  covered  with  sticky  yellow  down, 
and  fruits  clothed  with  stiff  bristly  sting- 
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when  veil  grown,  oerara  in  ereiT  tnpM.  | 
or  sabtroplcal  coUectiun.  [M.  J.  BJ 

STERI63CATA.  The  elervtea  Hna  m  { 
pbues  upon  stems  pndaceA  by  Uie  tMCS  j 
of  decnrrent  leaTCs. 


BTBB16MUM.    Ant 
many-celled  dry  frnU,  Bach  as  tliat  <if  iy«~  •' 


ffrERILITAS*     or     8TERILITT    (id^  • 
STERILE).    Barrenneas  In  tbe  regctatde  < 
as  in  the  animal  world   may  be  either  ' 
constitutional   or  accidentaL    In  Ttaly  It 
is  observed  that  those  Stone  Pines  wblc& 
are  of  a  more   ririd  green    than  osnai  ' 
do  not  produce  fruit,  and  the  effect  at 
constitutional  nmknesa  in  this  respect  is  ' 
known  to  every  cultivator.    Again,  there  > 


ingbalra.    All  tbe  fiterc«/ia«  contain  mud* 

lage,  and  tbe  trunks  of  some  exude  large 

quantities  of  mucilaginous  gum,  resem- 
bling tragacanth  both  In  appearance  and 

In  its  property  of  not  dissolving  in  cold 

water,  but  merely  swelling  and  becoming 

jelly-like,  owing  to  the  presence  of  bauo- 

rin.     The  present  siiecies  yields  part  of 

the  gum  known  in  India  as  Gum  Kuteera, 

a  qoantlty  of  which  was  some  years  ago 

sent  to  this  country  as  a  substitute  for 

tragManth.   but  was    found    unsuitable, 

although  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  it  has 
.  been  used  by  call co-printeriw  Another  kind 
'  from  Sierra  Leone  is  the  produce  of  8. 

TragaeojUha, 

8.   villosa,    m    native    of     Peninsular 

■  India,  has  five  to  seven-lobed  leaves  vel- 

;  vety  undemeatti.  ^V^JJhe   lobM  either ,  ^^     ^^  constitutional  peculiarities  which 
,  again  three-lobed  or  deeply  ^^^^ven- .    ^^^nt  the  formation  of  fmit  where  mU 

•'."I'il^  S?i*'*^.r*'ntJT.74'     ¥2e  wS    *»>«  necessary  organs  seem  properly  de^^ 
clothed  with  star-like  hairs.     TOc  Inner    ,^^     j^  frequently  happens,  however. 
I  bark  of  the  fltercitita*  is  composed  of  very    J^^all  theseorgans  are  not  present,  or,    .  . 

=  J"°*f.i'''.S'H  ^^'^n^'^i^i  K^Sii'Sfhi^    tf  they ar?, His  taTuch  ameta^SS^sed  jj 

■  Is  called  Oadalor  Oodhali  in  India,  where    condition  that  they  cannot  perform  their   '^ 

proper  functions.  The  sepals  may  be  mnl- 
ti  piled  to  tbe  total  suppression  of  cbe 
other  parts  of  the  flower;  the  stamens 
may  be  turned  into  leaves  or  petals,  and 
the  pistil  lnt4i  leaves.  The  suppression  of 
petals  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  so 
disastrous  as  their  multiplication,  and 
even  stamens  may  be  wanting  without  de- 
stroying fertility,  as  in  CacUbomfm,  not  to 
mention  violets  and  other  plants.  Far  | 
more  frequently,  however,  sterility  arises 
from  outward  agents,  from  the  effect  of 
long-continued  drought  or  moisture,  from 
frost  or  cutting  winds  or  other  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  or  again  from  outward 
injuries.    Even  when   impregnation    * 


j  very  strong  pliable  ropes  which  are  not 

affected  by  wet  are  made  of  It,  and  are 

commonly  used  by  the  elephant  hunters, 
I  In  Ooa  and  Canara  capital  bags,  used  for 
'  the  conveyance  of  rice  and  other  mer- 

ciiandlse,  are  made  by  soaking  logs  of  the 

trunk  or  large  branches  for  a  few  days  in 

water,  and  then  stripping  off  the  bark  en- 
tire and  sewing  up  the  bottom.    The  bark 

of  another  species  iS.  guttata)  is  used  on 

the  Malabar  Coast  for  making  articles  of 

clothing.    French  :  Steretdier.        [A.  BJ] 

8TERE08PERMUM  (Including  Diptero- 
tpprma).  A  genus  of  Bignoniacea,  em- 
bracing   about  a   dozen   species,   all   of 

wlilrli  are  confined  to  tropical  parts  of  ,  taken  place,  the  ovules  In  the  same  pI»tiJ 
Africa  and  Asia.  They  are  all  trees,  with  ,  ^jjj  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^t^in  perfection ; 
imparlplnnate  leaves,  and  terrninal  pani-  ]  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^,j  ^^  ^^^  ^^  abundantly, 
cles  bearhig  white  often  highly  iragrant ,  ^j^^  demands  of  all  may  be  so  urarent  that 
flowers.  The  almost  bony  «cY<^e'y  Y,!if  «^  i  every  one  may  fail.  The  fruit  Indeed  may  . 
seeds,  attached  to  the  very  corky  septum  of  mgrease  to  a  considerable  size,  or  even  ap-  ; 
a  cyllndrlcAl    or  almost   sQuare  .^psule,    proach  maturity  ;  but  In  most  cases.  If  the  ! 

ovules  have  proved  abortive,  it  will  fall  j 
off.  In  a  few  varieties,  however,  when  the  i 
fruit  has  once  swelled  from  tbe  stimulus 
of  Impregnation,  it  may  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion even  though  no  seeds  are  present, 
which  Is  however,  except  In  the  gardener's 
view,  no  less  a  case  of  sterility,  strictly 
speaking,  than  the  other.  Parasites  mostly 
induce  or  promote  sterility ;  but  in  the 
grape-mildew,  where  the  development  of 
the  berry  Is  so  much  checked,  the  growth 
of  the  seeds  on  the  contrary  seems  actually 
to  be  promoted-  [M.  J.  R] 


togetlier  with  a  cup  shaped  calyx  and 
almost  bell-shaped  corolla,  at  once  dis- 
tinguish the  genus  from  all  others  of  the 
order  to  which  it  belongs.  [B.  S.] 

STBREUM.  A  genus  of  hymenomy- 
cetous  Fungi  belonging  to  the  division  In 
which  the  hyraenlum  is  perfectly  even, 
without  gills  spines  folds  or  other  pro- 
minences. The  substance  Is  coriaceous, 
and  the  fruit-bearing  surface  free  from 
bristles,  and  neither  soft  nor  fleshy.  Many 
of  the  species  are  extremely  common  on 
dead  trunks  or  timber.  8.  purpvreiim, 
with  purplish  and  lilac  tints,  is  to  l)e  found 
on  every  fallen  poplar,  the  hairy  orange- 
yellow  8.  hirsutum  on  oak,  and  the  pallid 
cinereous  8.  sanguinolentum,  vrMch  bleeds 
when  scratched,  on  fallen  conifers.  The 
species  are  too  tough  for  food,  and  they 
have,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  available 
economical  properties.  Some  of  the  exo- 
tic species  attain  a  large  slxe,  and  are 
extremely  handsome.  8.  Mmtum,  than 
'■vhlch   there  are  few  handsomer  Fungi 


STERIPHOMA.  A  genus  of  Cappari- 
dacece,  comprising  a  shrub  whose  branches 
are  Invested  with  star-shaped  brownlsli 
hairs,  stalked  leaves,  with  a  prominent 
swelling  at  the  end  of  the  stalk  next  to 
the  blade  of  the  leaf,  and  solitary  flowers 
on  axillary  stalks.  The  calyx  Is  hairy,  two- 
lobed ;  petals  four,  yellowish,  sessile,  the 
two  anterior  ones  larger  than  the  others ; 
stamens  six,  protruding  beyond  the  corolla; 
ovary  on  a  long  stalk,  two-celled ;  stigma 
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sessile ;  fruit  with  a  thick  rind,  inter 
nally  fleshy.  S.  deomoides,  a  native  of 
CTzLT-a-ccas,  Is  in  caltivatiou  as  a  hothouse 
slirub.  CM.  T.  AI.] 

STERNBERGIA.    A  firenus  of  AmaryUi- 

cLac^cB,  consisting  of  dwarf  bulbous  plants 

Toiuid  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  and 

lia.v  ingr  linear-lorate  leaves,  often  later  than 

t^tie    flowers,  and   solid   scapes  beariner  a 

sinfrle  erect  flower  of  a  funnel-like  form, 

-with   a  straight   tube  widened  upwards, 

and  a  six-parted  semipatent  limb ;  the  six 

stamens   are   inserted  unequally  in   the 

t^tiroat  ;  and  the  style  is  filiform,  with  a 

til  rce-lobed   stigma.      8.  lutea   is  a  well- 

Icnown  garden  flower,  blooming  at  the  end 

of  summer,  and  looking  like  a  large  yellow 

antumual  crocus.  [T.  M.] 

STEU DELIA.  A  genus  of  Paronychia- 
eete,  the  same  as  Adenogramma,  whicli  is 
tlie  name  more  generally  adopted. 

STEVENIA.  A  genus  of  Crttriferfe  from 
Siberia,  an  annual  covered  with  grey  stel- 
late pubescence,  having  an  ascending 
1>ranctaed  stem,  with  oblong  linear  entire 
leaves,  and  corymbose  racemes  of  white 
flowers ;  calyx  with  the  two  outer  sepals 
"bulging  at  the  base;  pod  oblong,  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds,  with  plane 
valves ;  seeds  two  to  four  In  each  cell, 
ovate-compressed,  immarginate.  [J.  T.  8.] 

STEVENSONIA.    Verachaffeltia. 

STEVIA.  Esteve  was  a  professor  of 
botany  at  Valencia.  The  present  genus  of 
plants  named  in  honour  of  him,  consists  of 
numerous  species  of  herbaceous  or  some- 
what shrubby  ComposUee,  natives  for  the 
most  part  of  Tropical  America.  The  leaves 
are  entire  or  three-clef  t.occasionally  whorl- 
ed,  but  usually  opposite ;  and  the  heads  of 
flowers  are  arranged  In  dense  corymbs ; 
the  involucre  is  cylindrical,  and  consists  of 
a  few  acuminate  scales :  receptacle  naked ; 
corollas  all  tubular,  white  pink  or  purple ; 
stigmas  cylindrical,  club-shaped  ;  achenes 
striated ;  pappus  scaly,  the  scales  some- 
times awned.  Numerous  species  are  culti- 
vated as  bedding  or  border  plants  in  this 
country.  Pd .  T.  M.] 

8TICHIDIA.  A  name  given  to  the  pod- 
like processes  containing  tetraspores  in 
some  of  the  rose-spored  Algce^  as  in  Dasya 
and  Odonthalia.  [Af .  J.  B.] 

8TICHU8.  In  Greek  compounds = a  row 
of  anything. 

STICKADORE.    Lavandula  Stoechas, 

8TICKSEED.    Echinospermum. 

8TICTA.  A  fine  genus  of  foliaceous 
coriaceous  or  membranaceous,  velvety 
tomentose  or  more  rarely  smooth  lichens, 
belonging  to  the  same  group  as  Parmelia, 
"With  the  habit  of  the  ground  liverworts 
(Peltidem),  and  remarkable  for  the  round 
white  or  yellow  pits  on  the  under-side, 
which  extend  to  the  medullary  stratum, 
and  have"  been  called  cyphellae.  Several 
of  the  species  are  very  large,  and  even  our 
own  S.  glomuli/era   is  sometimes  three 


feet  across.  The  genus  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  temperate  regions,  some  of  the 
finest  occurring  in  warm  countries.  8. 
putmonartals  a  popular  remedy  in  diseases 


StIcU  pulmonaria. 

of  the  lungs,  under  tlie  names  of  Lung- 
wort, Hazel  Rag,  Hszel  Crottles,  or  Rags. 
S.  sylvatica  and  fnliginnaa  are  remarkable 
for  their  fetid  fish-like  smell.     [M.  J.  B.] 

STICTOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  C<m- 
positae,  comprising  an  herbaceous  plant, 
native  of  Northern  India,  with  linear- 
oblong  sessile  leaves,  re  volute  at  the  mar- 
gins, and  with  a  thick  midrib.  The  fiowers 
are  like  those  of  a  Serratula,  from  which 
and  other  allied  genera  the  present  one 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  persistent 
feathery  pappus  of  distinct  hairs ;  and  by 
the  scales  of  the  Involucre,  which  are  de- 
stitute of  any  appendage.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STIFPTIA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  arl>o- 
rescent  ComposiUB,  of  the  mutlsiaceous 
group,  distinguished  by  its  closely-Imbri- 
cated involucre,  of  which  the  outer  scales 
are  roundish  ovate,#nd  the  inner  linear ;  its 
naked  alveolate  receptacle;  its  glabrous 
regular  florets,  with  five  clrcinately  re- 
curved lobes;  its  much  exserted  caudate 
anthers ;  its  Bhor^armed  bifid  style ;  and 
its  glabrous  elongated  achenes,  and  mul- 
tiserlal  pappus  of  linear  serrated  hairs. 
8.  chrymntha  is  a  handsome  species,  with 
lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  and  terminal 
heads  of  showy  orange-coloured  flowers. 
Issuing  from  amongst  the  long  coloured 
pappus-hairs.  It  is  now  more  commonly 
referred  to  Augtwta.  [T.  M.] 

STIGMA  (pi.  STIGMATA).  That  surface 
of  a  style,  usually  at  Its  extremity,  to 
which  the  pollen  adheres  when  it  fertilises 
the  ovules. 

STIGMAPHTT.LON  (sometimes  written 
STIGMATOPHYLLON).  This  name  Is  ex- 
pressive of  the  leafy  nature  of  the  stigmas 
in  the  flowers  of  the  genus  of  MalpighiacecB 
to  which  it  Is  applied.  The  species  are  tropi- 
cal An|erican  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  of 
climbing  habit,  the  root  usually  tuberous; 
inflorescence  umbel-like,  the  pedicels  usu- 
I  ally  thickened  at  the  top ;  calyx  five-parted, 
the  four  outer  segments  with  two  glands 
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at  the  base,  externally ;  petals  flve.stalked, 
longer  than  the  sepals,  unequal ;  stamens 
ten,  unequal  in  size— the  four  opposite  to 
the  glands  of  the  calyx  sterile,  the  re- 
mainder fertile ;  styles  three,  dilated  at  the 
top  into  a  leafy  stlgmatic  expansion ;  fruit 
of  three  or  fewer  winged  carpels.  Some 
of  the  species  are  in  cultivation,  and  have 
handsome  yellow  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

6TI6MATIC.   Of  the  nature  of  a  stigma. 

STIGMAT0PH0RU8.  That  part  of  the 
style  of  composites  which  bears  the  stig- 
mata. 

8TIGMAT08TEMON.  A  body  formed 
by  the  union  of  anthers  with  the  stigma. 

STILAGINACEiE.  (Antidesmadit.)  A 
name  originally  proposed  by  Agardh  for  a 
small  group  of  genera.including  Antidesma, 
whose  affinities  had  been  little  understood  ; 
but  they  have  recently  l>een  Included  in 
the  large  order  Euphorbiacece,  an  arrange- 
ment which  appears  to  be  generally 
adopted. 

8TILAGINELLA.  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
biacece ot  the  tribe  Antide«me<p.  established 
by  Tulasne  for  a  few  trees  or  shrubs  from 
TropicAl  America,  nearly  allied  to  the  Asia- 
tic Antidesmas,  but  differing  from  them 
chiefly  in  their  ovary  being  two-celled  with 
two  ovules  in  each  cell,  instead  of  being 
reduced  to  a  single  carpel.  Eight  species 
have  been  described,  all  remarkable  for 
the  minute  peltate  scales,  which  give  a 
hoary  appearance  to  the  branches  and  foli- 
age, and  for  the  numerous  small  flowers  in 
axillary  racemes  or  panicles.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained  that  the  genus  had  been 
a  short  time  previously  published  by 
Allemao  at  Rio  Janeiro  under  the  name  of 
Biercnyma. 

STILAGO.  A  erenns  originally  proposed 
by  Linnaeus,  but  which  has  proved  not  to 
be  distinct  from  Antidesma, 

8TILBACE^  (Stilbida.)  A  small  order 
of  monoi>etalous  dicotyledons  whose  im- 
niediate  affinities  are  very  uncertain.  It 
consists  of  South  African  shrubs,  with 
small  crowded  entire  leaves  like  those  of  a 
Phylica  or  of  some  heaths ;  the  flowers 
sessile,  in  dense  terminal  spikes.  The  calyx 
Isflve-cleft,  the  corolla  also  flve-cleft,  with 
four  perfect  stamens  Inserted  between  its 
lobes,  the  place  of  the  fifth  being  occupied 
by  a  small  rudimentary  stamen  or  empty ; 
the  ovary  is  free  two-celled,  with  one  erect 
ovule  in  each,  and  the  style  simple.  The 
fruit  is  a  small  nut,  or  rarely  a  two-valved 
capsule,  with  a  single  erect  seed,  contain- 
ing a  minute  embryo  In  firm  albumen. 
The  order  is  usually  placed  near  Verbena- 
cece  and  Selaginacece,  but  Lindley  regards  it 
as  more  nearly  allied  to  Diapensiacece.  To 
the  original  genus,  Stilbe,  have  been  added 
three  others,  separated  from  It  upon  rather 
trifling  characters. 

STILBE.  The  principal  genus  of, 5KtR>«t- 
cece,  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
straight  flowering  spikes,  narrow  corolla- 
lohes,  parallel  anthei>cell8,  and  an  ludehis- 


cent  fruit.  It  only  contains  four  spedes»1 
all  from  the  Cape  Ck)lony,aad  offering  very  \ 
little  If  any  Interest.  , 

STILLIN6I  A.  The  Tallow-tree  of  Chi** 
Is  the  best-known  representative  of  &n» 
genus  of  Euphorbiacete;  but  there  are  i-^ro 
or  j;hree  other  Chinese  and  Japanese  s-pe- 
cics,  and  as  many  moj-e  natives  of  tti« 
Southern  States  of  America.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tallow-tree  and  one  herba- 
ceous species,  they  are  shrubs :  and  all  hare 
alternate  entire  leaves,and  terminal  catlclo- 
llke  spikes  of  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  cap- 
sule composed  of  three  one-seeded  opeatng 
pieces,  and  Is  girded  at  the  base  by^  as 
enlarged  bract.  ' 

8.  aebifera,  the  Tallow-tree,  fa  a  native  of 
China  and  the  adjacent  Islands,  but  It  lias 
been   Introduced   into   and   partly  natu- 
ralised in  India  and  the  warm  parts  of 
America.   It  has  rhomboid-shaped  sharply  , 
taper-pointed   leaves    al>out    two    Incbes  • 
broad,  on  slender  stalks  with  two  promi-  I 
nent  glands  at  the  point  of   attachment  A 
between  the  stalk  and  leaf ;  and  Its  flower-  I 
catkins  are  from  two  to  four  inches  long-. 
Its  fruits  are  about  half  an  Inch  In   dia-   , 
meter,  and  contain  three  seeds  thickly  h 
coated  with  a  fatty  substance  which  yields  i 
the  tallow.    This  Is  obtained  by  steamint?  ' 
the  seeds  in  large  cauldrons,  then  bmisinff  \\ 
them  sufficiently  to  loosen  the  fat  without  ;) 
breaking  the  seeds,  which  are  removed  ^y 
sifting ;  and  the  fat  is  afterwards  made  into 
flat  circular  cakes  and  pressed  In  a  wed/ye- 
press,  when  the  pure  tallow  exudes  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  soon  hardens  Into  a  white 
brittle  mass.    This  tallow  Is  very  exten- 
sively used  for  candle-making  in  China; 
but,  as  they  get  soft  In  hot  weather,  the 
candles  generally  receive  a  coating  of  in- 
sect-wax.   A  liquid  oil  Is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  by  pressing.     The  tree  yields 
a  hard  wood,  used   by   the  Chinese  for 
printing  blocks,  and   Its  leaves  are  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  black.  [A.  S.J 

STIMULI  (adj.  8TIMULANS).  Stings  : 
sharp  stiff  hairs,  containing  an  acrid  fluid 
which  when  they  pierce  the  skin  produces 
pain.  , 

STIMFLOSB.    Covered  with  stings. 

8TINEH0RN.    PhaUtu  impudicus. 

STINKING-WEED,  or  STINKING- 
WOOD.    Caatda  ocddentalis. 

STINKWEED.  A  local  South  of  Eng- 
land name  for  Diplotaxis  muralis. 

STINKWOOD.  The  useful  wood  of 
Oreodaphne  buZtoto,  which  has  a  most  un- 
pleasant odour  lasting  for  a  long  time. 
Also  that  of  FoBtidia  maurUuma  and  Zieria 
macrophylla. 

STIPA.  A  genns  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Stipece.  The  inflorescence  is  In 
nearly  simple  lax  panicles,  the  spikelets  / 
of  which  are  one-flowered;  glumes  tw(», 
membranous,  longer  than  the  two  cartila- 
ginous pales,  of  which  the  lower  Is  convo- 
lute, with  a  long  beard  at  the  apex,  and 
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t;be  upper  entire;  beard  jointed  at  the 
tM&se,  and  deciduous.  Steudel  describes 
1.04  species  under  this  remarkable  genus, 
-w-blch  baa  a  wide  geographical  distribn- 
t;loxi,  obtaining  its  maximum  in  the  warm 
t;em perate  zones.  The  well-known  Feather 
Or-ASB  ol  gardens,  S.pennata,  is  a  very  orna- 
mental species,  and  is  frequently  planted 
in  flower-borders  on  that  account.  It  is, 
-wben  dry,  dyed  of  -various  bright  colours 
t;o  make  household  ornaments.      [D.  M.] 

STIPAQBOSTia  A  genus  of  grasses 
l>elonging  to  the  tribe  Stipeee,  and  now 
placed  as  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
eenus  Arigtida.  [D.  M.] 

8TTPEL&  Secondary  stipules,  such  as 
are  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaflets  of 
coini>ound  leavea. 

STIPEa  The  petiole  of  the  leaves  of 
tfems.  The  stem  which  carries  the  pileus 
of  aucb  fungals  as  agarics. 

STIPIFORM.  Having  the  appearance  of 
t,lie  tmnk  of  an  endogenous  tree ;  as  the 
pRpaw  and  other  simple-stemmed  exogens. 

STIPITATE.  Elevated  on  a  stalk  which 
is  neither  a  petiole  nor  a  peduncle ;  ab,  for 
example,  some  kinds  of  carpels. 

STIPULAR.  Of  or  belonging  to  or 
standing  in  the  place  of  stipules. 

STIPULEa  Processes  of  various  kinds 
arising  from  the  baoe  of  a  leaf,  usually 
from  its  sides.  Bee  Oohbba  and  Reticu- 
lum. 

STIRLINGIA.  A  genus  of  Proteacece, 
having  a  regular  four-cleft  calyx,  with 
plane  reflexed  spreading  lobes ;  four  sta- 
mens longer  than  the  tube,  inserted  in 
the  upper  part  of  it,  the  anthers  cohering 
Bt  first,  but  finally  free ;  a  smooth  filiform 
style,  with  a  dilated  stigma ;  and  a  seed- 
vessel,  or  nut  containing  a  single  obconlcal 
hairy  seed.  They  are  small  shrubs,  natives 
of  South-western  Austral la,wlth  repeatedly 
cut  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  in  ra- 
cemes or  panicles.  [R.  H.] 

STIRPS.  A  race  or  permanent  variety : 
as  the  Red  Cabbage. 

STITCHWORT.  Steaaria,  especially  S. 
Holoatea. 

STOCK.  MaUhiola.  — ,TEN  WEEKS'. 
liatthiola  annua,  — ,  VIRGINIAN.  Main 
colmia  maritimii. 

STOCKSIA.  A  rigid  branching  glaucous 
and  thorny  shrub  from  the  mountains  of 
{  Beloochlstan,  forming  a  genus  of  Sapin- 
dacece,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  few 
simple  linear  and  entire  leaves.  The  flow- 
ers are  rather  small,  clustered  along  the 
branches.    The  fruit  Is  unknown. 

8T(EBB.  A  genus  of  Compontce,  Includ- 
ing a  number  of  small  Cape  shrubs,  having 
awl-shaped  crowded  leaves,  frequently 
spirally  twisted,  the  younger  ones  hairy, 
the  older  smooth.  The  flower-heads  are 
aggregated  into  roundish  or  spike-like 
each  surrounded  by  an  involucre 


of  overlapping  dry  membranous  scales; 
corolla  solitary,  tubular ;  anthers  provided 
with  two  little  hairs  at  the  base ;  stigmas 
feathery  at  the  top;  achenes  oblong; 
pappus  of  one  row  of  scales,  membranous 
below,  feathery  above.  Three  or  four  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation  as  greenhouse 
plants.  The  Greeks  had  a  plant  known  to 
them  as  stotbe,and  this  word  has  furnished 
a  name  for  the  present  genus.  [M.  T.  M.3 

8TCE0HAS.  (Pr.)  Lavandula  SUechae. 
—  CITRIN.    Gnaphalium  StoBchae, 

STOKESIA.  A  genus  of  OcmpoHtaf  In- 
cluding a  perennial  erect-branched  glan- 
cescent  herbaceous  plant,  having  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  very  hairy,  some 
of  the  leaves  spiny  at  the  margins,  and 
the  flower-heads  soliury  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches ;  each  surrounded  by  a  some- 
what globular  involucre,  the  outer  scales 
of  which  are  prolonged  into  a  leafy  splny- 
margrlned  appendage,  the  inner  ones  cili- 
ated ;  the  receptacle  is  fleshy  and  naked ; 
corollas  blue,  palmately  divided,  sprinkled 
over  with  glands ;  stigmas  somewhat  awl- 
shaped;  achenes  short,  quadrangular; 
pappus  of  one  row  of  deciduous  membra- 
nous scales.  8.  eyanea  Is  cultivated  in 
open  borders,  in  summer,  for  the  sake 
of  its  handsome  blue  flowers.    [M.  T.  MJ 

STOLE,  STOLON.  A  sucker  which  at 
first  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  then  turns  downwards,  piercing  the 
soil  or  rooting  into  it. 

STOMA,  STOMIUM.  The  opening  pro- 
vldedon  the  side  of  the  spore-cases  of  ferns, 
through  which  dehiscence  takes  place. 
Also  the  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals. 

STOMATB,  STOMATIUM.  An  organic 
aperture  in  the  skin  of  a  plant,  by  means 
of  which  respiration  is  maintained,  to 
provide  for  which  it  is  always  placed  over 
a  cavity  in  the  parenchyma,  beneath  it. 

8T0MATECHIUM.     A  genus  of   Boror  \ 
ginacea  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
the  habit   of  Echiumt  having  the  calyx  | 
pentagonal  five-cleft ;  the  corolla  tubular, 
with  a  five-cleft  limb,  the   segments  of  I 
which  are  obtuse,  closed  at  the  throat  by  j 
five  roundish  fieshy  scales,  murlcate  ex-  ^ 
ternally ;  the  stamens  included ;  and  the  i 
nuts  four,  subrotund  rugose.       [J.  T.  S.j     j 
STOMATIFEROnS.,  Bearing  stomates.    i 
8T0MAT0M0RPH0US.    Mouth-shaped.  | 
STONE.    A  hard  body  found  in  certain 
fruits,  and  produced  by  the  ossification  of 
the  endocarp  or  lining  of  the  fruit. 
STONBBREAK.    Saxifraga. 

8T0NECR0P.  Sedum.  — ,  COMMON. 
Sednm  acre.  — ,  DITCH.  Penthorum,  — 
VIRGINIAN.    Penthorum  sedoidee. 

STONE-FRUIT.  A  drupe,  such  as  the 
plum,  peach,  cherry,  &c. 

STONE-HORE.  Sedum  reflexumttheBtoue 
Orpine. 

8T0NEW0RT.    Chora, 
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STOOL.  A  Btemless  mother-plant  used 
f«»r  propagation  by  annually  bending  ita 
brancbea  or  *  layers'  Into  the  solL 

8T0RAX.  A  gum-resin  obuined  from 
Styrax  officinale ;  also  from  several  species 
of  Liquidambar. 

8TORAXWORTS.     Lindley's  name  for 
the  Styracacea. 
STORK'S-BILL.    Pelargonium. 

STRACHETA.  A  Himalayan  herbaceous 
plant  forminqr  a  srenus  of  Leguminosa  ot 
the  suborder  Papilionacete.  The  very  short 
stem,  with  almost  radical  pinnate  leaves, 
and  leafless  scapes  besring  one  to  four  red 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  shape  and  structure 
of  those  flowers,  render  it  diflScuIt  to  dis- 
tinguish the  plant  in  that  state  from  the 
,  smaller  species  of  Hcdysarnm ;  but  the 
*  fruit  is  very  different,  and  places  Straeheya 
in  the  tribe  Oalegea.  The  pod  Is  oblong- 
linear,  flat  and  thin,  indehiscent,  with  the 
faces  often  covered  with  prickly  tul>ercles, 
as  in  Hedynarum ;  but  it  has  no  trace  of 
transverse  joints  between  the  seeds,  and 
I  is  bordered  by  prickly  teeth.  The  nearest 
flfflnity  of  the  genus  is  with  the  Siberian 
Eversmannia. 

!  STRAK^A.  A  genus  of  Aristolochiacea, 
j  comprising  a  tree  or  shrub,  native  of  the 
Molucca  Isles.  The  branches  are  jointed ; 
the  leaves  stalked  leithery  and  palmately 
'  nerved;  and  the  flowers  sessile  on  a 
branched  spike.  The  tube  of  the  perianth 
is  elongated  four-cornered,  and  its  limb  di- 
vided Into  three  or  four  ovate  concave 
segments  ;  stamens  nine  to  twelve;  ovary 
four-celled ;  style  short,  stigma  peltate ; 
fruit  pod-like  four-celled,  four  Inches  in 
length,  and  tapering  at  the  base.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STRAMINEUS.  Straw-coloured;  dull- 
yellow  mixed  with  white. 

STRAMOINE.    (Fr.)    Datura. 

STRAMONIUM-  The  Thorn  Apple,  Da- 
tura Stramonium. 

STRANGLE-TARB.  Vicia  lathyroides; 
also  Cuscuta  europcea. 

STRANGULATE.  Contracted  and  ex- 
panded in  an  irregular  manner. 

STRANViESIA.  An  interesting  genus 
of  PomacecB,  inasmuch  as  its  fruits  are 
Intermediate  between  true  capsules  and 
pomes.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Nepal, 
and  has  evergreen  lance-shaped  saw- 
toothod  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in  woolly 
corymbs.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is  top- 
shaped,  not  adherent  to  the  ovary,  its 
limb  flve-toothed ;  stamens  twenty,  alter- 
nately long  and  short;  ovary  free  flve- 
ceiled,  each  cell  with  two  collateral  as- 
cending ovules ;  style  flve-cleft  at  the  top ; 
fruit  capsular,  enclosed  within  the  orange- 
coloured  calyx-tube,  dividing  Into  five 
valves.  S.  glaucescens,  better  known  un- 
der the  old  name  of  Crateegus  gUuca,  is 
grown  in  sheltered  spots  as  an  ornamental 
tree.    The  generic  name  commemorates 


the  botaninJ  i«rricc»  of  tbe  Hon.  W.  fts^| 
StrangWH^  b.  [M,  T,  IC 

STRAPS  a  APCD.  The  iame  as  L^  1 
late. 

STRAPWOHT.    Conigiitl^ 

STRATH iTEri.  Tin'  W?itpr  J>-^^.\^, 
plant  ot  siORuiar  appfHmnce,  beionftti^  { 
to  the  order  Hydrocharidaeea.  The  hanrm.  \ 
and  fertile  flowers  grqj^  on  separate  i^aata,  i 
and  are  contained  in  two-leaved  spaihes  i  \ 
the  former   numerous,  with    twdve 

thirteen  stamens,  and  twice  as  many  i -  _ 

perfect  ones ;  the  latter  solitary,  with  six  HI 
stigmas,  and    numerous  sterile  stamens,  1 1 
which  however  sometimes    become  per-  hi 
feet.     The    plant,   which    resembles    aa  ([ 
American   aloe   in   miniature   (hence   ita  i^l 
name,  S.  aloides),  is  attached  to  the  mad 
by  a  cord-like  runner,  or  is  suspended  tretr  .11 
in  the  water,  elevating  only  its  flowery  /( 
and  a  portion  of  its  leaves  above  the  sur- 
face.   The  leaves  are  of  a  highly  cellular  ^ 
structure,  and  pellucid.     The  Water  Sol-  1 . 
dier  is  a  dangerous  plant  to  introduce  into 
artiflcial  water,  as  it  increases  with  sreat 
rapidity,  and   is  more  curious  than    or- 
namental.    French:    Aloidea\    German: 
Wasserfeder,  [C.  A .  JO 

STRATUM.  A  layer  of  tissue.  Str.  ce*- 
lulosum  is  a  cellular  layer  formingr  tbe 
exterior  of  bark,  immediately  below  the 
epidermis ;  Str.  corticate  is  any  layer  be- 
longing to  bark :  and  Str.  ligneum  is  one 
of  the  woody  layers  In  the  stem  of  exo- 
gens.  Str.  eporidiiferum.  is  the  flesh,  and 
Str.  gporophorum  the  hymenium,  of  certain 
fungals. 

STRA VADIUM.  A  Latinised  version  of 
a  Malabar  name  applied  to  certain  Indian 
trees  of  the  family  BarrivgUmiaceoi.  The 
genus  Is  nearly  allied  to  Barringtonia,  bat 
is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  four-parted 
calyx,  two-celled  ovary,  and  ribbed  ^loui^ 
sided  fruit.  The  root  of  S.  racemoaum  has 
aperient  qualities,  and  its  1)ark  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  employed  in  fevers.  [M.  T.  HJ 

STRAW.  The  above-ground  stem  ol 
Grasses,  especially  of  the  cereals. 

STRAWBERRY.  Fragaria.  — ,  ALPINE.  I 
Fragaria  vesca.  — ,  BARREN.  Potentilla  | 
Fragariastrum  ;  also  Waldsteinia  fragaria- 
ides.  — ,  DALMATIAN.  Arbutus  Unedo. 
— ,  HAUTB0I8.  Fragaria  elatior.  — ,  / 
PINE.  Fragaria  grandiflora.  — ,  SCARLET.  | 
Fragaria  vlrginiana.  — ,  WOOD,  Fragaria  ' 
vesca,  I 

STRAWBERRY-BUSH.  Ewmymua  ame-  L 
ricanus. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE.    Arlmtus  Unedo. 
STREAMW0RT8.    A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Haloragacem. 

STREBLORHIZA.    CHanthus. 

STRELESRIA.    A  Tasmanian  genus  of 
LoM.iacete^  comprising  a  small  herbaceous  ' 
species  with  a  rosette  of  leaves,  from  the 
midst  of    which   springs  a   flowei^stalk 
bearing  a  single  flower ;  calyx  four  or  flve- 
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lot>e<3  ;  corolla  bell-staaped,  its  tube  entire 
not;  split,  its  limb  four  or  flve-cleft,  tlie 
aes^ments being  unequal  in  size;  filaments 
short,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  hairy ;  an- 
t.bers  within  the  corolla,  detached,  two  of 
tbem.  hairy ;  capsule  ieathery.  [M.  T.  M.J 

I  8XRELITZIA.  This  gorgeous-flowered 
grenus  of  Museuxa  was  so  named  in  honour 
o<  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
tbe  Queen  of  Oeorge  III.  The  species  are 
iHTge  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  foliage  is  hand- 
some, consisting  of  long-stalked  glaucous 
leaves  arising  from  a  contracted  stem,  the 
l>ase  of  the  leafstalk  sheathing.  The 
common  flower-stalk  is  encircled  below  by 
ttie  sheath  of  the  leafstalk;  while  its 
upper  portion  gives  origin  to  a  large  bract 
or  spathe  placed  obliquely,  within  which 
are  the  flowers.  The  perianth  consists  of 
six  segments,  In  two  rows;  the  three  outer 
ones  (sepals)  are  ovate  lance-shaped,  near- 
ly equal,  usually  of  a  bright  orange-colour ; 
tUe  three  inner  ones  (petals)  are  unequal 
In  size;  the  two  lower  or  front  ones  are 
l>right  purple,  united  together,  each  one 
lohed  on  the  outer  side  towards  the  upper 
part,  so  that  the  two  united  petals  are 
1 1  distinctly  h albert-shaped,  and  conceal 
II  within  a  fold  the  five  perfect  and  one 
sterile  stamen  ;  the  third  or  posterior  petal 
is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  some- 
what hooded.  The  style  is  thread-like, 
and  the  stigma  divided  into  three  linear 
branches;  fruit  capsular  three-celled, 
bursting  through  the  cells  into  three 
valves ;  seeds  numerous,  with  an  orange- 
coloured  tuft  of  hairs  attached  to  them. 

The  seeds  of  S.  regince  are  eaten  by  the 
Kaffirs.  The  flne  leaves  and  large  orange 
and  purple  flowers  render  this  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  plants.  Four  or  five 
species  are  in  cultivation.  S.  regince  is  the 
most  magnificent  of  all,  the  other  species 
befSlg  in  some  instances  smaller.  8.  hvr 
milia  is,  as  ic  were»  a  reduced  copy  of  the 
larger  kind. 

SJuncea  is  remarkable  for  the  general 
absence  of  a  blade  to  the  leaf,  so  that 
the  leafstalks  resemble  the  stems  of  large 
rushes.  The  writer  has,  however,  occa- 
sionally observed  a  small  ovate-acute  blade 
on  the  top  of  these  stalks.        [M.  T.  M.] 

8TREPTACHNE.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belongiug  to  the  tribe  Stipece.  Splkelets 
one-flowered;  florets  stalked;  glumes 
lax,  with  short  awns ;  lowest  pale  cylin- 
drical, upper  terminating  in  a  simple  awn, 
not  jointed  at  the  base ;  stamens  three ; 
styles  two,  the  stigmas  feathery.  The 
three  species  are  all  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land. CD.  M.] 

8TRBPT00ARPUS.  A  genus  of  Gesne- 
racetB  of  the  tribe  Cyrtandreoe,  inhabiting 
Soatbem  Africa,  and  consisting  of  herbs 
furnished  with  a  stem,  or  being  altogether 
without  it.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  one 
of  the  pair  being  usually  smaller  than  its 
companion.  From  their  axils  arises  a  scape 
bearing  one  (rarely  two)  or  a  panicle  of 
bluish  or  purplish  flowers,  and  being  coiled 


up  before  the  unfolding  of  the  blossoms. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  tulmlose 
funnel-shaped ,  the  stamens  fire  fn  num- 
ber, only  two  of  them  fertile;  and  the 
capsule  pod-like,  and  towards  the  point 
spirally  twisted.  [B.  8.] 

RTREPTOCAULON  A  genus  of  Ascle- 
piadacece,  containing  six  species  of  twin- 
ing plants,  generally  pubescent  or  tomen- 
tose,  natives  of  India  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  They  have  opposite  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  interpetiolar  cymes. 
The  calyx  is  flve-parted ;  the  corolla  ro- 
tate and  flve-parted,  witli  five  scales  in  the 
throat  alternate  with  the  segments;  the 
filaments  are  distinct,  and  the  anthers  are 
united  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  stigma; 
the  pollen-masses  are  granular ;  the  stigma 
is  pentagonal ;  and  the  follicles  are  cylin- 
drical spreading  and  smooth,  and  contain 
many  comose  seeds.  [W.  C] 

8TREPT0DESMA.  A  low  scrubby  rigid 
and  thorny  shrub  from  the  deserts  of 
Patagonia,  forming  a  genus  of  LeguminoBot 
of  the  tribe  Hedyaarece,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  ^ittesTnta,  except  by  the 
pods  consisting  of  globular  joints,  and 
more  or  less  spirally  twisted  within  the 
calyx  and  persistent  corolla. 

8TREPT0LIRI0N.  A  genus  referred  to 
Oommelynacece  by  some  authors,  and  to 
TriUiacecB  by  others.  They  are  Indian 
plants,  with  the  characters  very  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Tradescantm,  only  differing  in 
the  petals  being  small  (shorter  than  the 
sepals),  and  the  anthers,  which  are  all 
perfect  as  in  that  genus,  shaped  like  the 
sterile  ones  of  Aneilema.  The  habit,  how- 
ever, is  very  different,  resembling  that  of 
Smilax;  as  it  has  a  twining  stem,  and  ovate 
cordate-acuminate  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes,  contain- 
ingfrom  two  to  six  blossoms ;  the  filaments 
bearded  with  yellowhairs.  [J. T.  S.] 

STREPTOPUS.  A  genus  of  Melanthaeea, 
consisting  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
with  creeping  rootstocks,  from  which  are 
thrown  up  ovate  ne^velned  leaves,  which 
embrace  the  stem,  and  whose  under-sur- 
face  is  woolly.  The  flowers  are  usually 
solitary,  stalked,  the  stalks  curiously  bent 
in  the  middle ;  the  perianth  is  six-parted 
deciduous  bell-shaped ;  ovary  three-celled ; 
ovules  numerous ;  style  thread-shaped  ; 
fruit  succulent ;  seeds  numerous,  whitish, 
with  a  loose  coating.  Three  or  four  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation  in  English  gardens, 
having  been  originally  Imported  from 
North  America  Hungary  and  Nepal.  The 
generic  name  Is  derived  from  streptos 
•  twisted,' and  poMS  *a  foot,'  In  allusion  to 
the  bent  flower-stalks.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STREPTOSTIGMA.  A  name  given  by 
Thwaites  to  a  sapindaceous  tree  from  Cey- 
lon, which  proves  to  be  a  congener  of 
Harpulia  of  Roxburgh.  Presl  gave  the 
same  name  to  the  ThinogeUm,  a  seacoast 
herb  from  Western  Tropical  America  be- 
longing to  Solanacece. 

SIRIM  (adj.  STRIATE).    Streaks ;  any 
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tort  of  loDgltodloal  lines,  whetber  arising 
from  Telns,  or  Une  stmks  of  colour,  or 
long  channeUlogSw 

BTRICTI7&  Verj  nprlgtat,  or  rery 
Btnagtac. 

STR16A.  A  genus  of  SerophulaTiaeeat 
containing  seTeral  scabrous  herbs,  which 
are  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  plants.  Tbejr 
are  natives  of  Asia  Africa  and  Australia. 
The  lower  leaves  are  opposite,  and  the 
upper  alternate ;  they  are  linear,  or  some- 
times reduced  to  mere  scales.  The  Howers 
spring  singly  from  the  axils,  forming  a  ter- 
minal spike ;  the  calyx  is  tubular  and  cos- 
tate  ;  the  corolla-tube  Is  incurred,  and  the 
spreading  limb  two-lipped.  [W.  C] 

BTRIG^  Sharp  dose-pressed  rigid  halriw 

8TBIG08B.  Covered  with  strigs.  Lin- 
naeus considered  this  word  synonymous 
with  Hispid. 

8TRI6ULA  A  genus  of  lichens  belong- 
ing to  the  section  with  cyst-like  fruit, 
occurring  on  the  leaves  of  trees  princi- 
pally in  tropical  countries.  The  thallus 
is  produced  beneath  the  true  cuticle, 
whence  it  has  usually  a  bright  shining 
appearance,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
pure  white  or  green  tint  and  jet-black 
fruit,  makes  the  species  (though  small) 
very  conspicuous.  The  European  species 
are  doubtful,  and  perhaps  8.  BaMngUmit 
which  occurs  on  box  and  laurel-leaves  in 
this  country,  might  be  referred  to  the 
fungal  genus  Agterina :  at  any  rate,  it  dif- 
fers greatly  in  its  dingy  hue  and  partly 
filamentous  thallus  from  the  tropical 
species. 

BtrigvitB  are  subject  to  a  curious  change, 
in  which  the  filaments  of  the  thallus  are 
predominant  and  become  erect,  bearing 
ffonidia  at  their  tips.  In  this  state  they 
have  been  described  as  species  of  Cepha- 
leunu.  [M.J.B.] 

STRIN6W00D.    Aealypha  rubrci. 

8TRIPBD.  Marked  with  longitudinal 
stripes  of  colour. 

8TROBILACEOU8,  8TR0BILIF0RM. 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  strobllus. 

8TR0BILANTHE&  A  large  genus  of 
AeatUhacea,  comprising  many  herbs  and 
shrubs  scattered  over  Tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary  or  ter- 
minal heads,  or  spikes  that  are  sessile  or 
pedunculate:  the  calyx  Is  divided  to  the 
base  into  five  sepals ;  the  five  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  nearly  equal,  and  spreading, 
the  four  stamens  have  parallel  and  equal 
anther-cells ;  the  two  cells  of  the  ovary 
have  each  two  ovules ;  the  style  is  subulate 
and  entire,  or  with  a  very  minute  upper 
tooth :  and  the  capsule  generally  has  the 
seeds  towards  its  middle.  [  W.  C] 

8TR0BIL0RHACHIS.  A  genus  of  Acartr 
thacea,  containing  two  handsome  species 
from  Tropical  America.  They  are  slirabs 
or  herbs,  with  four-sided  spikes,  which 
are  covered  with  the  broad  limbs  of  the 
bright-coloured    corolla;    the  corolla  Is 


two-lipped,  with  a  slender  tn  carved 
opening  upwards  into  a  l>road  Urab, 
upper  lip  of  which  Is  two-IolTed,  and 
luwer  three-lobed;  the  stamens  are 
eluded ;  and  the  stigma  fs  two-Upped 
compressed,  funnel-shaped.  [W.  C 

BTROBILU8.  Aflr-eone;  also  amy  ft 
which  resembles  a  fir-eone ;  an  imbrici 
scaly  inflorescence;  a  collection  of  fa 
scales,  representing  distinct  flowers 
ranged  spirally,  but  closely  imbricated. 

STROMA.     A  word  synonymoos  ' 
Thallus,  but  applied  especially  to  the 
stance   in  which  the  perlthecia  are 
mersed  in  such  genera  aa  HjfpoxifUm, 
which  contains  the  fructify in^  cells  aa 
Dothidea.  CM-  J.  BJ 


8TR0MANTHIL  A  genua  of  Mammta- 
ceo.  comprising  aa  Bast  Indian  mpecia, 
with  large  stalked  vari^ated  leaves,  and 

I  flowers  in  a  branched  spike  arranged  in 
pairs  between  two  coloured  bracts.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  reside  in 
the  inner  segments  of  the  corolla,  of  whicfa 
there  are  two  of  unequal  size,  while  the 
third  (or  lip)  Is  absent.  The  staralnode 
is  petal-like,  very  large,  ronndlah  concave 
at  the  top ;  the  two  stamens  are  petaloid, 
united  at  the  base  with  the  staminode; 
the  sterile  one  concave  at  ttie  top,  the 
concavity  concealing  the  deflected  stigma;  I 
the  fertile  stamen  bears  a  one-celled  an- ' 
ther  on  its  outer  suifaoe;   the  ovary  is 

I  two-celled.  [M.  T.  MJ 

I     8TR0MB0CARPA    A  section  of  Proeo- 

vis,  distinguished  by  the  pod  being  splFsl- 

I  ly  twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  and   which 

,  some  botanists  have  proposed  to  adopt  as  i 

a  distinct  genus  of  Mimosea.     There  are  I 

,  several  species,  chiefly  busby  shrubs,  some  J 

,  of  them  abundant  in  the  plains  of  Buenos  i 

Ay  res  and  Patagonia,  as  well  as  in  New  I 

'  Mexico,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Retor-  :'| 

quillo  and  some  others,  expressive  of  the 

singular  shape  of  their  fruits.  <j 

STROMBOdlA.  A  genus  of  OUuacea, 
consisting  of  trees  with  alternate  entire  | 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers  ' 
in  axillary  clusters  or  small  cytaies.  It  is  \\ 
distinguished  in  the  order  by  having  flve  i 
stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and  the  ovary  '  | 
almost  completely  superior,  divided  nearly  i 
to  the  top  Into  three  four  or  flve  cells;  1) 
whilst  the  fruit,  a  one-seeded  drupe  as  In  , 
other  genera,  is  almost  completely  inferior,  i ' 
There  are  six  species  known,  one  from  jj 
Tropical  Africa,  the  remainder  from  Tropi- 
cal Asia. 

8TR0MBUS-8HAPED,       STROMBULI-  , 
FORM.    Twisted  in  a  long  spire,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  convolutions  of  the  sbeli 
called  a  Strom  bus— as  the  pod  of  Acada  \ 
strombulifera  or  Medieago  polymorpha, 

STRONG-MAITS-WEED.   PeUveria  aUior  \ 
ceo. 

8TROPHANTHU3.    This  name,  derived  l 
from  the  Greek  tttrophos  *a  twisted  cord 
or  rope,*  and  anthoa  'a  flower,'  Is  expres- 
sive of  the  chief  peculiarity  of  tbe  flowers 
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I  tbis  senus  of  Apocynacece,  the  species 
kferred  to  which  are  shrubs,  natives  of 
ropical  Africa  and  Asia,  The  flowers  are 
1  terminal  heads;  the  corolla  funnel- 
haped.  Its  throat  partly  closed  by  ten 
caJes,  Its  limb  divided  into  five  long  taii- 
;ke  seerments,  whence  the  name  of  the 
renus;  the  style  thread-like,  dilated  at 
be  top,  with  a  cylindrical  stigma;  the 
ruit  a  double  foliiclf.  Two  or  three  In- 
llan  and  West  African  species  are  grown 
u  tbis  country  for  the  pretty  appearance 
ind  singularity  of  their  flowers.  The  wood 
>f  S.  dtchotomua  is  used  for  planks,  &c.  in 
[ndia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STROPHE,  A  term  applied  to  the  spi- 
rals formed  in  the  development  of  leaves. 

STROPHIOLE.  A  tubercle  found  sur- 
rounding the  hilum  of  some  kinds  of  seeds. 

STRUMA.  A  cushion-like  swelling;  a 
f^ottre.  A  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the 
spore-cases  of  some  urn-mosses. 

STRUMARTA.  A  genus  of  Amarylli- 
dacece,  consisting  of  Cape  bulbous  herbs, 
with  lorate  linear  leaves,  and  solid  scapes 
t>earing  many-flowered  umbels  of  erect 
blossoms,  which  have  a  regular  six-parted 
Iieriauth  with  a  short  tube  and  stellated 
patent  limb,  six  stamens,  the  filaments 
connected  at  the  base,  and  an  erect  filiform 
angrular  columnar  style,  thickened  or  stru- 
mous below,  with  a  trifld  stigma.  The 
flowers  are  white  lined  with  red  or  green, 
or  wholly  red.  [T  M.] 

STRUMIFORM.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  struma. 

STRDMULOSB.  Furnished  with  a  small 
struma. 

STRUTHIOLA.  A  genus  ot  ThymelacecB, 
consisting  of  South  African  shrubs,  with 
the  heath-like  habit  and  foliage  and  almost 
all  the  characters  of  Chiidia,  but  difliering 
from  that  genus  essentially  in  their  sta- 
mens, which  are  'always  four  Instead  of 
eight ;  and  generally  in  their  flowers,  which 
are  axillary  along  the  upper  branches,  and 
not  in  terminal  heads.  Nineteen  species 
have  been  described,  amongst  which  8. 
virgata  with  pink  fiowers,  S.  erecta,  and 
some  others  have  occasionally  been  grown 
in  our  greenhouses  amongst  Cape  shrubs. 

STRUTHIOPTERIS.  A  genus  of  hardy 
ferns  of  the  polypodlaceous  division,  re- 
markable for  their  handsome  growth.  The 
fronds  grow  erect  around  a  short  upright 
caudex :  the  sterile  ones  In  an  outer  series 
pinnato-pinnatifld ;  the  fertile  in  the  centre 
pinnate,  with  the  pinnis  contracted  mo- 
niliforra,  the  margins  rolled  Inwards  so  as 
to  cover  the  sori.  The  veins  are  free.  They 
are  easily  recognised  by  their  dissimilar 
fronds,  though  technically  very  little  differ- 
ent from  Polypodium  beyond  the  contrac- 
tion and  revolution  of  the  fertile  fronds. 
One  species  is  European,  another  (or  per- 
haps a  variety)  North  Amerlcah,  and  a  third 
is  found  in  India  and  Japan.  ff.  M.] 


STRYCHNIN.  The  pois«moua  principle 
obtained  from  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

STRYCHNOS.  Certain  solanaceous plants 
were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  by  this 
name,  which  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of 
LoganiacecB.  The  species  consist  of  trees 
or  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  Asia  and  America.  The  leaves  are  en- 
tire strongly-nerved  opposite,  one  of 
them,  however,  being  frequently  abortive, 
and  developing  from  its  axil  a  tendril-like 
branch.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  or 
axillary  corymbs  or  panicles,  greenish- 
white  and  generally  fragrant ;  the  calyx 
has  four  or  five  overlapping  segments ;  i 
the  corolla  is  tubular,  its  limb  divided  into  j 
four  or  Ave  valvate  segments ;  there  are 
four  or  five  stamens;  and  the  fruit  is  a 
kind  of  berry,  enclosing  a  single  cavity, 
and  generally  many-seeded;  the  seeds  being 
flattened  disk-like  and  silky,  surrounded 
by  pulp.  The  valvate  aestivation  of  the 
corolla  and  the  succulent  indehiscent  fruit 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 

The  species  to  which  the  greatest  in- 
terest is  attached  is  thiit  yielding  the  seeds 
known  under  the  name  of  Nux-vomica. 


Stryclinos  nux  vomica. 

Tills  is  a  moderate-sized  tree,  destitute  of 
spines  or  tendrils,  native  of  theCoromandel  | 
Coast  and  Cochin  China.  The  fruit  is  very 
like  an  orange  in  appearance,  and  contains 
numerous  seeds  of  a  flattened  circular  odt- 
llne,  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  rather 
thicker  near  the  circumference  than  else- 
where, the  exterior  of  an  ash-grey  colour, 
covered  with  tine  silky  hairs,  and  the 
Interior  consisting  of  very  hard  grey  albu- 
men, in  which,  near  the  circumference, 
the  embryo  is  embedded.  The  seeds  have 
an  intensely  bitter  taste,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  two  most  energetic  poisons, 
utrychnin  and  bnicin^  which  exist  In  the 
seeds  conjoined  with  certain  peculiar  acids; 
but  the  pulp  is  Innocuous,  and  is  said  to  be 
greedily  eaten  by  birds.  If  nitric  acid  be 
«dded  to  the  powdered  seeds  a  deep  orange- 
yellow  colour  is  produced. 

Nu.T-vomira  acts  as  a  poison  on  man  and 
animals,  producing  stiffness  of  the  muscles, 
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great  dlsCreBii,  tetnnic  convulsions,  and  ul- 
timately death.  Strychnin  and  brucin  pro- 
duce precisely  si ui liar  effects,  but  are  far 
more  powerful ;  Inboiiiucli  that  Dr.CUristi- 
son  reports  that  he  has  seen  a  dog  killed 
In  two  minutes,  when  not  more  than  the 
sixth  iiart  of  a  gruln  bad  been  Injected 
Into  the  animal's  chest.  These  substances 
set  for  the  most  part  on  the  spinal  cord. 
In  cases  of  poisoning  by  these  formidable 
drugs,  but  little  can  l>e  done  beyond 
emptying  the  stomach  immediately,  as  no 
antidote  has  yet  been  discovered.  As- 
tringents and  narcotics  are  recommended, 
and  also  the  use  of  artificial  respiration. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  fruit  of  the  cucur- 
bitaceous  FeuiZteacord^oIia  Is  an  antidote 
against  this  and  other  poisons,  but  this 
statement  requires  conflrmation.  Medici- 
nally nux-vomica  is  used,  in  the  shape  of 
extract  or  tincture,  in  certain  forms  of 
paralysis  and  Indigestion ;  and  in  small 
doses  it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  diuretia  The 
bark  of  the  tree  possesses  similar  proper- 
ties to  the  seeds,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

Serious  consequences  ensued  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  from  this  bark 
hHviug  been  imported  and  used  as  Angos- 
tura hark  (see  Galipba)  ;  and  in  Calcutta 
it  is  still  said  to  he  sold  for  the  harmless 
bark  of  Soymida  febriftiga,  or  Robun-bark. 
Owing  to  the  timely  Interposition  of  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  an  error  was  rectified 
which  otherwise  might  have  had  frightful 
I  consequences.  It  npi>ears  that  a  chemist 
j  procured,  as  he  thought,  a  new  alkaloid 
from  the  Rohun-bark,  analogous  to  qui- 
nine, and  which  was  therefore  manufac^ 
tured  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed 
in  the  IndtHn  Army  as  a  substitute  for  that 
drug.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  however, detect- 
ed that  the  alkaloid  in  question  was  brucin, 
and  that  it  had  been  derived  from  nux- 
vomica  bark  sold  under  the  name  of  the 
liarniless  Rohnn-bark. 

The  wood  of  the  nux-vomica  tree  is  hard 
and  veryJiltter:  it  Is  said  to  be  used  in 
India  in  cases  of  Intermittent  fever  and  in 
snake-bites.  A  deci>ction  of  the  leaves  is 
used  externally  In  rheumatism. 

S.  Tieiitf,  a  climbing  shrub,  growing  In 
Java,  yields  a  juice  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  poisoning  their  arrows.  Its 
effects  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
nux-vomica,  being  dei>endent  on  the 
sai[\e  Ingredients.  This  poison  Is  called 
Upas  Tleute,  but  must  not  t)e  confounded 
with  the  true  Upas:  see  Axtiaris.  S. 
toxffera  also  yields  a  frightful  poison 
called  Ourar!  or  Wourali,  employed  by  the 
natives  of  Guiana.  It  has  been  tried 
in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  but  with  no 
good  result.  8.  colttbrina,  a  native  of  Mar 
labar,  furnishes  one  kind  of  ligiium  colu- 
brinum,  or  Snakewoodj  It  Is  considered 
by  the  natives  as  an  Infallible  remedy  In 
cases  of  snake-bite,  and  Is  also  given  In 
fevers  and  other  complaints.  S.  l^istrina 
and  other  species  are  said  to  yield  In  Java 
various  kinds  of  Snakewood,  used  for 
similar  purposes  to  the  one  last  mentioned. 
8.  Pseudo-Qnina,  a  native  of  Brazil,  yields 
Colpache-bark,  which  Is  largely  used    In 


thac  country  In  cases  of  fever,  and  i> 
stdered  to  equal  quinine  In  value ;  Its' 
Is  edible.    It  Is  stated  that  this  sp 
does  not  contain  strychnin  In  spite  of 
bitter  taste,  and  hence  U  Is  not  considovft] 
to  be  poisonous. 

From  S.  potatorwm,  a  tree  found  In  tks^ 
mouuuins  and  forests  of  India,  are  ol^ 
talned  the  seeds  known  in  that  countrj-  tm 
Clearing  Nuts.  The  fruit  is  black,  of  Ux 
size  of  a  cherry,  and  contains  only  a  siusta 
seed.  These  seeds  are  employed  to  clemr 
muddy  water;  they  are  simply  rubbed  roni^ 
the  Inside  of  the  vessel  for  a  minute  iw 
two,  and  then  the  water  is  allowed  to  settles 
Their  efficacy  for  this  purpose  dei<ends, 
according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  on  their  albameB 
and  casein,  which  act  as  fining  agents,  libe 
those  employed  for  wine  or  beer.  MauT 
other  seeds  might  be  used  for  the  saxue 
purpose.  The  fruits  and  seeds  are  also 
used  medicinally  in  India. 

The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  several  species 
is  harmless  and  edible :  thus  In  Egj-pt  and 
Senegal  the  natives  eat  the  fruit  of  &  in- 
nocua ;  the  Indians  do  not  scruple  to  eas 
the  fruits  of  S.  potatortim ;  and  the  pulp  of 
the  Tieute  even  is  said  to  he  edible.  Tbe 
plant  yielding  St.  Ignatius-beans  Is  not 
known  with  certainty;  it  is,  however,  sur- 
mised to  be  a  species  ot  Strychnos  from  the 
quantity  of  strychnin  contained  in  tbc 
seeds :  see  Ignatia.  [M.  T.  M 

STRYPHNODENDRON.  A  grenus  of 
LeffumtnosoB,  closely  allied  to  Inga,  but 
distinguished  by  the  following  character- 
istics :— Stamens  ten  ;  pod  linear  compress- 
ed, Indehiscent  leathery,  pulpy  within, 
and  liecoming  baccate  as  it  ripens ;  seeds 
numen»us,  pendulous.  These  trees  are 
mostly  natives  of  Brazil,  and  possess  as- 
tringent properties,  whence  the  name  of 
the  genus,  from  struphnos  *  astringent '  and 
dendron  *  a  tree.'  CM.  T.  M.J 

STUARTIA.  A  genus  of  Tem«tr^;miacnc^ 
consisting  of  North  American  shrubs,  with 
membranous  serrate  leaves,  white  on  the 
under-surface ;  and  large  white  flowers,  on 
solitary  or  double  axillary  stalks.  The 
calyx  is  persistent,  divided  Into  Ave  lan- 
ceolate segments  ;  petals  five,  somewhat 
coherent  at  the  l>ase,  crenulate  at  the 
margin  ;  stamens  numerous,  in  many  rows, 
adherent  to  the  petals ;  ovary  free  five- 
celled,  with  two  ovules  In  each  compart- 
ment; styles  five,  distinct  or  connate; 
fruit  capsular,  flve-valvcd  ;  seeds  winged. 
8.  virginica  and  S.  MaUichodetidron  are 
grown  In  tlrfs  country;  they  are  somewhat 
tender,  but  the  l)eauty  of  tl>eir  flowers 
renders  them  very  desirable  Inmates  of  a 
garden ;  they  flower  In  autumn.  [M.  T.  MJ 

STUBWORT.    Oxalis  acetosetta. 

STUPA  (adj.  STUPPEUS,  6TUPOSE). 
Tow ;  a  tuft  of  long  hairs." 

8TURMIA.  A  terrestrial  genus  of  or- 
chids, l>elonging  to  the  Malaxidea,  gene 
rally  included  In  the  genus  Liparis,  con- 
sisting of  onecpecles,  which  is  found  in 
bogs  and  wet  places  In  Europe  and  North 
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America.  It  ^rows  about  six  Inches  in 
letsht,  and  bas  a  tuberous  root,  and  two 
eaves  about  half  the  length  of  the  stem  ; 
;tae  tio wers  are  few  small  and  racemose.  It 
la  a  native  of  some  of  the  south-eastern 
Bounties  of  England.  [W.  B.  H.] 

STURTIA.  A  genus  of  Malvaeea,  named 
In  compliment  to  an  Australian  explorer, 
and  founded  upon  a  somewhat  shrubby 
siiecies,  with  smooth  stalked  leaves^  and 
solitary  stalked  flowers,  the  outer  calyx  of 
vrbicb  consists  of  three  entire  leaves,  the 
Inner  being  flve-toothed,  the  petals  wedge- 
shaped,  the  ovaries  five  many-seeded,  the 
styles  united,  and  the  stigmas  linear.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Central  tropical  Aus- 
tralia. [M.T  M.J 

STYLAPTERUa  A  genus  of  PerMBOcea, 
comprising  a  small  number  of  heath-like 
small-flowered  undersh  rubs  from  Southern 
Africa,  chiefly  distinguished  from  Penaa 
by  the  -want  of  the  large  persistent  colour^ 
ed  bracts  of  that  genus. 

STYLATE.    Haying  a  persistent  style. 

STYLE.  The  nwrrowed  upper  end  of  a 
earpellary  leaf ;  the  part  which  bears  the 
stigma. 

8TYLEWQRT.    Stylidium. 

BTYLEWORTS.  Llndley's  name  for  the 
Slylidiacece. 

STYLIDIACB^.  A  small  order  of  mo- 
nopetalous  dicotyledons,  nearly  allied  to 
the  irregular-flowered  Campnnulaeea  or 
Lobeliacea,  of  which  it  has  the  inferior  two- 
celled  ovary  and  capsular  fruit,  with  nu- 
merous albuminous  seeds ;  but  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  stamens,  two  In  number,  being 
united  with  the  style  in  a  highly  irritable 
column  of  carious  structure,  the  stigma 
lying  in  a  cavity  at  the  apex,  surrounded 
and  concealed  by  the  anthers.  It  consists 
of  small  herbs  or  undershrubs,  chiefly 
Australian,  with  a  few  species  from  New 
Zealand,  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  or  Tro- 
pical Asia;  and  is  divided  into  three  four 
or  five  genera,  of  which  Stylidium  itself 
contains  the  great  majority  of  the  species. 

STYLIDIUM.  A  genus  of  StylidiaeeeB, 
having  an  adherent  two-lipped  calyx  of 
from  two  to  flve  divisions ;  a  monopeta- 
lous  corolla,  with  an  irregular  limb  and  a 
twisted  tube;  two  stamens,  united  with 
the  style  into  a  column  longer  than  the 
limb  of  the  corolla ;  the  stigma  lying  in  a 
cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  column,  sar^ 
rounded  and  concealed  by  the  anthers. 
This  columu  is  extremely  irritable;  it 
bangs  down  on  one  side  of  the  flower 
until  it  is  touched,  when  it  instantly 
springs  up,  and  shifts  at  once  to  the  oppo- 
site side  with  great  force.  The  seed- 
vessel  Is  two-celled,  and  contains  nume- 
rous small  seeds,  which  are  sometimes 
stalked.  The  species  are  lierbaceous  plants 
or  small  shrubs,  with  scattered  entire 
leaves,  smsetinjes  in  whorls,  and  pink 
white  or  violaceous  (rarely  ytllow)  flowers. 
I  They  are  natives  of  most  parts  of  Aus- 
'  tralla,  particularly  the  soutb-westeni  por- 
I' 


tion,  and  also  of  Tasmania.  Two  species, 
S.  KurUhii  and  8.  tenellum,  are  found  in 
Indian  and  8.  Mliffinosum  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon.  [r.  h.] 

STYLmS.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
style. 

8TYLISCUS.  The  channel  which  passes 
from  the  stigma  through  the  style  into 
the  ovary. 

STYLOBASITJM.  The  name  of  an  Aus- 
tralian shrub,  with  entire  smooth  leaves, 
and  polygamous  flowers,  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves;  the  calyx  Is  flve-lobed, 
coloured;  the  corolla  absent;  stamens 
ten,  hypogynous;  ovary  one-celled,  with 
two  ovules ;  style  lateral  or  basal ;  fruit 
drupaceous.  The  genus  is  included  In  the 
order  ChryaobalanaeeiB.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TYL0CBRAS.  A  genus  of  American 
trees  of  the  Eupkorbiaeeas.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
Ceranu  Lauroceraaus ;  and  the  flowers  are 
either  monoecious  or  dioecious :  when  mo- 
noecious, arranged  in  solitary  or  double 
axillary  spikes,  the  lower  flowers  of  which 
are  male,  the  terminal  female;  when  dioe- 
cious, the  males  in  spikes,  and  the  females 
solitary,  stalked.  The  fruit  is  capsular 
globose,  surmounted  by  the  persistent 
horn-like  styles,  from  which  latter  organs 
the  genus  derives  its  name.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  edible.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STYLOCORYNE.  One  of  the  genera  of 
OinchanacecB,  consisting  of  trees,  with 
flowers  on  axlllar}-  stalks.  The  limb  of  the 
calyx  is  short  tubular  five-toothed;  the 
corolla  salver  or  funnel-shaped,  its  limb 
five-parted ;  stamens  five,  inserted  on  to 
the  throat  of  the  corolla;  the  anthers 
linear  and  very  long ;  the  style  projecting 
beyond  the  corolla,  and  terminated  by  a 
clul>-like  stigma ;  the  fruit  succulent,  sur- 
mounted by  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  The 
name  is  expressive  of  the  dub-like  stigma 
surmounting  the  style.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TYL0DI8CU&  A  genus  of  Buphor- 
biacetBt  represented  by  a  large  tree,  native 
of  India,  the  leaves  of  which  are  pinnate, 
and  the  flowers  dioecious,  very  numerous, 
small,  and  arranged  in  axillary  panicles. 
The  calyx  has  flve  concave  sepals,  eaclr- 
cling  as  many  stamens,  which  are  united 
below  into  a  column ;  ovary  rudimentary : 
in  the  female  flowers  there  is  a  flve-parted 
calyx,  with  flve  glands  opposite  to  the  seg- 
ments, and  representing  the  stamens. 
Fruit  baccate  three-celled,  each  cell  with 
two  seeds.  [M.  T.  M J 

STYLOGYNB.  A  genus  of  Jfyrsitiaeece, 
fncluding  a  Brazilian  shrub,  whose  leaves 
are  entire,  marked  by  pellucid  spots ;  and 
whose  flowers  are  In  terminal  panicles. 
The  calyx  is  flve-parted.  Its  segments  con- 
volute ;  corolU  flve  parted,  twisted  In  the 
bud  like  the  calyx,  ultimately  reflected ; 
stamens  flve,  the  anthers  nearly  as  long  as 
the  filaments ;  style  as  long  as  the  corolla ; 
fruit  drupaceous.    The  unusual  length  of 
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the  style  probably  suggested  the  name  of 
the  genos.  CM.  T.  M.] 

8TYL0PH0RUM.  Certain  North  Ame- 
rican herbs  of  the  family  Papaveraeea 
have  been  comprised  In  a  genua  of  this 
name.  They  are  described  as  having  a 
yellow  juice,  divided  leaves,  and  yellow 
somewhat  corymbose  flowers.  The  calyx 
ia  of  two  hairy  caducous  sepals ;  petals 
four ;  stamens  numerous ;  ovary  one-eelled, 
with  three  to  four  parietal  placentsa ;  style 
rnlumn-like;  stigma  three  to  foar-lobed; 
fruit  a  capsule,  bursting  by  three  or  four 
valves.  The  genus  derives  its  name  from 
the  presence  of  a  style  surmounting  the 
ovary,  a  rare  circumstance  in  the  plants  of 
the  poppy  family.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BTYLOPODIUM.  The  double  fleshy  disk 
from  which  the  styles  of  umbellifers  ariseu 

STTLGSANTHES.  A  genus  of  papilio- 
naceous Leguminotae,  consisting  of  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  usually  covered  with 
sticky  hairs,  and  natives  of  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  leaves  have  three 
leaflets,  and  the  flowers  are  grrouped  In 
a  dense  terminal  or  axillary  spike,  bearing 
a  numlier  of  bracts,  in  the  axils  of  which 
the  flowers  are  placed  either  singly  or  in 
pairs— if  in  pairs  one  of  them  frequently 
!  imperfect.  The  flowers  are  polygamous : 
the  hermaphrodite  ones  are  sterile,  and 
!  have  a  calyx  with  a  long  tube  surmounted 
'  by  a  two-Iippcd  limb,  a  papilionaceous  co- 
rolla, and  ten  monadelphous  stamens, 
I  while  the  female  flowers  are  fertile,  and 
have  no  calyx  or  corolla,  but  an  erect 
ovary  with  two  ovules,  a  short  hooked 
style,  and  a  thick  stigma.  The  pod  is 
jointed,  the  lower  joint  occasionally «mpty, 
the  upper  terminated  by  the  persistent 
style,  whence  the  name  of  the  genus. 
The  dimorphism  of  the  flowers  is  curious. 
Some  of  the  species  with  yellow  blossoms 
are  grown  in  this  country.         [M.  T.  M.] 

BTTLOSPORB.  A  name  proposed  by 
the  Tulasnes  for  the  naked  spores  in  such 
genera  as  Diplodia^  Hendersonia,  Ac,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  produced  at 
the  tips  of  short  thread-like  cells,  or  more 
rarely  on  branched  threads.  If  the  dis- 
tinction of  spores  and  sporidia  hold  good 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  name,  except 
In  connection  with  the  theory  that  these 
genera  are  mere  conditions  of  true  as- 
clgerous  Fungi  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sphceria  and  its  allies.  This  theor}-  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  supposed  species 
of  these  genera  often  grow  on  the  same 
matrix  with  Sphceria^  and  are  not  distin- 
guishable without  microscopical  examina- 
I  tion ;  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sphceria 
I  inquinans,  the  naked  and  Inclosed  spores 
I  are  produced  on  different  parts  of  the 
same  thallus ;  and  that  in  some  genera,  as 
in  TympanU,  naked  spores  and  asci  are 
!  produced  from  the  same  hymenium.  These 
stylospores  are  regarded  therefore  as  a 
secondary  kind  of  fruit,  comparable  with 
the  conidia  of  other  FungU  or  the  oidiold 
spores  of  Eryaiphe,  though  in  that  genus 
stylospores   of  two  kinds  (or    possibly 


stylospores  and  spermatia)  are  pre 
as  well  as  conidia.    It  fa   not 
that  these  stylospores  have  sexuai  i 
tions,  as  they  are  sometimes  observed  u 
germinate,  and  in  several  Fungi  sperautii  \ 
have  been  observed  very  aimf  tar  to  thoa  . 
of  lichens— as,  for  instance,  in  VoUa  kr 
podermia.     The  cysts  which  inclose  toe 
stylospores  are  called  Pycnidla.  CM.  J.  B.] 

STYLOSTEMON.  Aneplgynonss 

8TYLOTBGIUM.  The  coronal  or  oti-  ^  j 
cular  mass  which  forms  part  of  the  ur  l\  | 
droBcenm  of  such  asclepiada  as  Stapdia. 

8TYPANDRA.  A  genua  of  Xaioear 
from  Bouthem  Australia,  consisting  uf 
perennial  herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes, 
and  linear-ensiform  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  blue  or  whitish,  on  pedicels  articulated 
with  the  perianth,  paniculate-corymbose ; 
the  perianth  is  six-parted,  with  eqnal 
spreading  segments ;  the  stamens  six»  .  i 
with  curved  fliaments,  bearded  at  the  apex ;  U 
the  capsule  subglobose,  three-celled ;  the  il 
seeds  few  uval  smooth.wlthout  a  strnphiole  i 
atthehllum.  [J.T.a]     l| 

8TYPHELIA.  A  genus  of  EpaeridaceeB^  1 
distinguished  by  having  a  flve-parted  ok-  ',} 
lyx,  surrounded  by  a  few  bracts;  an  h 
elongated  tubular  corolla,  the  segments  of  i; 
the  limb  bearded  and  revolute;  stamens  :; 
longer  than  the  tube,  with  oblon^-Iinear  t; 
anthers ;  and  a  flve-celled  nearly  dry  seed- 
vessel  containing  a  single  seed.  They  are 
harsh  erect  shrubby  plants,  natives  of  i 
New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  with 
scattered  oblong  or  lanceolate  abarp- 
pointed  leaves  on  short  footstalka ;  and 
the  flowers  generally  axillary,  drooping, 
red  or  green.  [B.  HJ 

STYPHNOLOBITTM.  A  genus  of  papi- 
lionaceous LegumUiosce,  repre^nted  by  a 
tree,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles ; 
calyx  flve-toothed ;  vexUlum  rounded  re- 
flected, scarcely  larger  than  the  wings; 
keel  blunt,  as  long  as  the  wings ;  stamens 
ten,  monadelphous  or  distinct ;  ovary 
stalked  ;  style  filiform,  curved ;  pod  moni- 
liform  fleshy  indehlscent  many-seeded, 
the  seeds  encircled  by  austere  pulp,  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus,  from  the  Greek 
stuphnoa  '  astringent.'  Tlie  pulp  of  the 
fruit  of  8.  japoniea  yields  a  yellow  dye. 
This  tree,  which  is  better  known  as  fSopA^mi 
japoniea^  thrives  well  in  this  country.  A 
fine  example  of  it  may  be  seen  growing  in 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.       [M.  T.M.] 

STYPTIC.    Astringent. 

STYRACACEiB.  {Symplocaeea,  Bymplo- 
cinecBt  Haleaiacea,  Storaxworts.)  An  order 
of  dicotyledons  connecting  in  some  mea- 
sure UonopetalcB  with  PolypettUa,  but 
usually  classed  with  the  former.  It  con- 
sists of  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  a 
very  few  being  found  in  North  America, 
They  have  alternate  undividedleaves  with- 
out stipules,  and  solitary  clustered  or  pa- 
niculate flowers,  often  white  and  usq&IIy 
axillary.  The  calyx  is  free  or  more  or  less  i 
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dherent,  with  four  or  five  te«th ;  the 
orolla  consists  of  as  many  divisions  or 
letals.  often  only  cohering  by  their  adhe- 
lon  to  the  stamina!  ring ;  stamens  defl- 
lite  or  indefinite,  inserted  on  or  adhering 
4>  the  base  of  the  corolla;  ovary  superior 
>r  more  or  less  inferior,  with  two  or  more 
>vules  In  each  cell ;  fruit  drupaceous. 
iritb  one  or  few  seeds  containing  a  slender 
embryo  in  the  midst  of  albumen.'  The 
two  principal  genera,  Symplocos  and  StyntXt 
are  considered  by  some  botanists  as  types 
of  two  distinct  orders,  but  are  more  gene- 
rally regarded  as  tribes  only  of  Styracacea. 
Amongr  the  smaller  genera  Halssia,  or  the 
American  Snowdrop-tree,  is  the  only  one  of 
general  interest. 

8TTRAX.     The  typical  genus   of  the 
StyrcuMcecBt  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Asia  and  North  America.    The 
leaves  are  entire,  frequently  covered  with 
star-shaped  hairs;  and  the  flowers  arewhite. 
In  racemes.    The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  flve- 
toothed ;  corolla  five-parted,  longer  than 
the  calyx ;  stamens  ten,  adherent  to  the 
base  of  the  petals,  filaments  cohering  be- 
low, distinct  above ;  ovary  partially  three- 
celled  ;  fruit  globose,  adnate  to  the  base  of 
the  persistent  calyx,  one-celled  one-seeded. 
S.  ojflcinale,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  &c., 
yields  a  balsamic  resinous  substance  known 
as  Storax,and  which  is  obtained  by  strip- 
I  ping  off  pieces  of  the  bark  of  the  shrub, 
and  submitting  them  to  pressure.    In  this 
way  liquid  storax  is  obtained :  solid  storax 
I  appears  to  be  the  same  substance  mixed 
I  with  fine  sawdust  and  dried.    Storax  is 
nsed  by  perfumers  on  account  of  its  agree- 
able odour,  and  it  is  employed  in  medicine 
as  a  stimulating  expectorant. 
S.  Benxoin,  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
I  &c.,  yields  the  resin  called  Benzoin.    In- 
clsi(ms  are  made  into  the  tree,  the  juice 
I  exudes,  dries,  and  the  dried  mass  is  re- 
moved by  a  knife  or  chisel.    Each  tree 
I  yields  annually  about  three  pounds  of 
I  benzoin,  that  which  is  formed  during  the 
first  three  years  being  of  better  quality 
than   that    which   exudes   subsequently. 
Benzoin  is  employed  medicinally  in  chronic 
pulmonary  disorders,  and  also  by  perfumers 
I  for  various  purposes.    It  is  used  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the  composition  of  in- 
cense. Other  species,  besides  those  just 
mentioned,  yield  a  fragrant  resin.  Some  of 
the  kinds  are  grown  in  this  country,  their 
pure  white  flowers  rendering  them  very 
ornamental  in  shrubberies.       [Hi.  T.  M.] 

SUiEDAi'iThe  plants  belonging  to  this 
genus  of  Chenopodiaeea  grow  only  on  sear 
shores,  or  in  saline  plains  and  other  places 
where  the  soil  is  Impregnated  with  salt. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the 
Korthern  Hemisphere,  very  few  being 
found  In  the  Southern.  They  are  smooth 
or  downy  herbaceous  or  more  frequently 
shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  somewhat 
tapering  fleshy  stalkless  leaves,  bearing 
solitary  or  clustered  stalkless  or  short- 
stalked  usujilly  perfect  flowers  in  their 
axils.  Their  fruits,   called   utricles,  are 


enclosed  in  the  slightly  enlarged  or  in- 
flated berry-like  calyx,  but  do  not  adhere 
to  it.  8.  /ruticoaa  alias  Chenopodium  fruti- 
cosum,  or  SctUola  fnUicoiia,  Is  one  of  our 
rarer  British  species;  but  it  Is  very  common 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  It  is 
a  shrubby  erect  branching  evergreen  pe- 
rennial plant,  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
with  thick  and  succulent  semicylindrlcal 
bluntlsh  pale  green  leaves,  and  small 
stalkless  flowers,  either  solitary  or  two  or 
three  together.  In  England  it  Is  found 
only  on  some  parts  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
burned  in  Southern  Europe  for  the  manu- 
facture of  barilla.  [A.  &] 

SUB.  In  composition  usually  =  some- 
what ;  as  8ub-rotund,  somewhat  round  ;  or 
svJb-globoie,  approaching  the  globular  form. 
Also  nearly:  as  sub-insipidust  nearly  in- 
sipid. 

SUBARBORESCENT.  Having  a  some- 
what tree-like  aspect. 

SUBER  (adj.  SUBEROSE).  Ctork.  The 
epiphloBum  of  bark,  when  It  acquires  an 
clastic  soft  texture,  and  Is  pretematurally 
enlarged. 

SUBER.    Qujercua  Saber,  the  CJork-tree. 

SUBJEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  leaves 
or  capsules  of  the  Indian  Hemp. 

SUBMERSED.    Burled  beneath  water. 

SUBMAR6INAL.  Situated  near  the 
margin. 

SUBORDER,  One  of  the  minor  groups 
into  which  Natural  Orders  are  divided ;  as 
the  Papaionaeece  and  Mimoaece  of  the  order 
Leguminosce. 

SUBRAMEAL.  Growing  on  a  branch 
below  a  leaf. 

SUBRAMOSE.  Having  a  slight  tendency 
to  branch. 

SUBROSEUS.  Having  something  of  a 
rose-colour. 

8UBULARIA.  A  minute  steniless  aqua- 
tic annual  belonging  to  the  order  Onu:iferce, 
common  in  ditches  lakes  and  streams 
which  have  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom,  in 
most  of  the  colder  countries  of  Europe. 
The  whole  plant  consists  merely  of  a  tuft 
of  white  fibrous  roots,  a  few  very  narrow 
awl-shaped  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  and 
a  leafless  stalk  two  inches  high,  bearing  a 
few  scattered  small  white  flowers  which 
expand  and  ripen  their  seeds  under  water. 
8.  a^uatica,  or  Awlwort,  the  only  species, 
is  indigenous  to  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England  and  Ireland.  French :  Subulaire; 
German  :  Wasserpfriemen.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SUBULATE,  SUBULrPORM.  Awl- 
shaped  ;  linear,  very  narrow,  tapering  to  a 
very  fine  point  from  a  broadlsh  base. 

SUBULL  The  aclculae  or  sharp  processes 
formed  by  some  fungals. 

6U0CISE.   (Fr.)    Seabiota  sueetsa. 
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SDCCISDS.  Abruptly  broken  off,  or 
appearing  to  be  so. 

SUCOORT.  (^chorium  Tntybus.  — ,GUM. 
Chondrilla.  —,  HOG  or  SWINE'S.  Hyoge- 
r»«.  — ,  LAMB.  Amoaeris.  — ,  P0I80N- 
ODS.    ApoterisfoeHda. 

SUCCOSE.    PuUofjuloe. 

8UCC0WIA-  A  genus  of  Crueiferas,  rom- 
prlsing  an  annual  inhabiting  Northern 
Afritra,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Canary 
Islands;  and  having  pi nuati partite  leaves, 
and  erect  elongated  racemes  opposite 
them.  The  pouch  is  two-valved  ovate- 
glolMise,  with  the  valves  concave,  prickly, 
with  a  four-Bided  subulate  style.  [J.  T.  S.] 

SUCCUBOUa  A  term  used  In  the  de- 
scription of  Jungermanniace(e,  Intimating 
that  the  anterior  margin  of  each  leaf 
as  set  on  the  branches  passes  beneath  the 
posterior  margin  of  that  which  succeeds 
it.    See  IxcuBOUS.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SUCCULENT.    Very  cellular  and  juicy, 
as  the  stems  of  Stapelia. 
SUCE-PIN.    (Pr.)   HypopithyamuUiflora. 

SUCKER.  A  shoot  thrown  up  by  a  plant 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  Is  common  with  roses,  &c. 

SUCKLING.    Trifoliumfiliforme. 

8UCRI0N.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  barley. 

SUDORIFIC.  Having  the  power  of 
causing  perspiration. 

SUERCE.    (Fr.)    Swertia. 

8UERIN  DE  TOURS.  (Fr.)  CueutnU 
Melo. 

SUFPia    (Fr.)    Pinu8  Pitmilio. 

SUFFRUTEX.  An  undershrub  or  shrub 
of  small  size,  herbaceous  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  though  woody  at  their  base. 

8UFFRUTIC03E.  Having  a  somewhat 
shrubby  habic. 

SUGAR.  The  saccharine  constituent  of 
organised  bodies,  that  of  commerce  being 
obtained  from  the  juice  or  sap  of  certain 
plants,  and  especially  of  the  Sugar-cane. 
— ,  BEET.  The  product  of  different  varie- 
ties of  beet-root,  of  which  the  Sileslan  is 
the  most  prolific.  — ,  CANE.  The  product 
of  the  sugar-cane,  Saccharum  ojflcinartim, 
and  Its  varieties.  — ,  DATE.  The  product 
of  the  date,  Phoenix  sytveHria,  and  other 
palms,  as  Saguerus  $accharifer ;  this  is  less 
sweetening  than  cane-sugar.  — ,  GRAPE. 
A  granular  kind  of  sugar  obtainable  from 
grapes,  less  sweetening  than  cane-sugar. 
—.LIQUORICE.  An  uncrystallisable  ex- 
tract obtained  from  the  root  of  Oltfcirrhiza 
glabra.  — .  MAPLE.  The  product  of  the 
sugar-maple,  Acer  saccharinum. 

SUGAR-BERRY.  The  fruit  of  Celtis  oe- 
cidentalU. 

SUGAR-CANE.  Saccharum  ojBflcinarum. 
—.CHINESE.    Sorghum aaccharaiuvt. 

SUGAR-TREB.    Myoportim  platj/carpum. 


BUIN.    (Fr.)    Sambucua  nigra. 

SUJNA.    An  Indian  name  for  Mt 
pterygoaperma. 

SUKHI ANG.    A  Chinese  name  for  ^ics-  ^ 

xylon  Agallochum. 

SUKON.  The  Malayan  name  for  the  \ 
Bread-fruit. 

SULCATE.    Furrowed. 

SULCATO-RIMOSE.  Fnrrowed  v»i )/ 
cracked  like  the  cotyledons  of  a  SpcmBli  t 
chestnut.  li 

SULCI.    1%e  lamellaa  of  certain  fnnealSw  '.* 

SULEEKHE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  | 
aromatic  bark  of  C^namomum  Culilatean.   'I 

SULIA.    (Fr.)    Hedyaarum  coronaritaat.    |, 

BULION.    (Fr.)    Sambucua  nigra.  {^ 

SULLIVANTIA.    A  genus  of  Saxifrrtga-  '\ 
cecp,  containing  a  single  species  from  OTilo,   ' 
a  low  spreading  perennial  with  rounded    i 
and  cut  toothed  or  slightly  lobed  leaves,  mad  ( 
small  wh  te  flowers,  in  a  branched  loosely 
cymose  panicle  on  a  nearly  leafless  scape. 
The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  cohering  below  | 
only,  with  the  base  of  the  ovary  five-cleft; 
petals   Ave,  entire,  acute;  stamens  five; 
capsule  two-celled,  two-beaked,  with  nu- 
merous wing-margined  seeds.     [J.  T.  S.3 

8ULPHUREUS.  Sulphur-colour  ;  a  paZe  \ 
bright-yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  white. 

SULPHUR- WEED  or  SULPHUR  WORT. 
"PevuceidMumm. 

SULTAN,  SWEET.  Amherboamowchcia. 
— ,  YELLOW.    Amhethoa  odarata. 

SULTAN  DOUX.  (Fr.)  Amhwboa  tnoa- 
ehata. 

SUMAC.  (Fr.)  Rhris.—  X  LA  GALE  or  X 
LA  PUCE.  Rhtis  radicana.  —  AMARANTE 
or  DB  VIRGINIB.  Rhxis  ^fphina.  —  A 
PEUILLES  DE  MYRTE.  CoriariamyrH- 
folia.  —  DE  CEYLAN.  Connarus,  — 
FUSTET.    Rhua  Cotintia. 

SUMACH,  SHUMAC.  The  dried  and 
chopped  leaves  and  shoots  of  Rhtia  Coriaria. 
— ,  AMERICAN.  Rhua  typhina.  — ,  JA- 
MAICA. Rhua  Metopium.  — ,  STAG'S- 
HORN.  Rhua  typhina.  — ,  SWAMP.  Rhua 
venenata.  —,  TANNER'S.  CoriariamyrH'} 
folia.  — ,  VENICE.  Rhua  Cotinua.  — , 
VIRGINIAN.  Rhua  typhina.  — ,  WEST 
INDIAN.    Brtmellia  eomoeladifolia. 

8UMBUL.  An  Eastern  name  for  the 
root  of  Nardoataehya  Jatamanai :  also  the 
root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  supposed  to 
be  allied  to  Angelica, 

SUN.    Cfrotalaria  juncaa. 

SUNBURN.   See  Heliosis. 

SUNDEW.    Droaera. 

SUNDROPS.-  An  American  name  for  ( 
(Enathera  frutieoaa  and  (E.  riparia.  j 

SUNFLOWER.  HeXianthua ;  also  HOi- 
anthemum  and  CaiendMla  offl^enaUa.  —, 
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COMMON".  Helianihus  annuus.  — ,  FALSE. 
Selenium.  — ,  TICKSEfiD.  Coreopsia  trir 
chospermct. 

SUNIPIA.  An  epiphytal  genus  of  or- 
clitds  belonging  to  the  tribe  McUaxidea. 
The  leaves  are  solitary,  leathery ;  the  spike 
radical  or  from  beneath  the  base  of  the 
pseudobalb ;  and  the  flowers  small  white, 
stained  with  pink,  nearly  hidden  by  the 
large  spathaceous  bracts.  It  differs  from 
all  other  genera  In  the  anther  opening 
vertically  with  two  pairs  of  equal  pollen- 
masses,  adhering  to  as  many  tough  round 
elastic  legs  or  caudlcles  meeting  at  the 
rostellum,  which  has  no  gland.  In  habit 
It  approaches  BolbophyUum,  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  Sunlplang. 
The  only  species,  5.  acariosa,  is  found  In  the 
Khasya  Hills,  the  SIkkim  Himalaya,  &&, 
at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
I  the  sea-level.  [W.RH.] 

SUNN".    CrotaJariajtmeea. 

SUNSTROKE.    See  Hbliosis, 

SUPERBE  DU  MALABAR.  (Fr.)  Me- 
thonica  superba. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SUPBRFICIARIUS. 
Found  at  the  surface. 

SUPERIOR.  Growing  above  anything. 
A  calyx  is  hcUf-mperior  when  it  appears  to 
grow  from  above  the  base  of  an  ovary; 
and  aI>8olutely  superior  when  it  appears  to 
grow  from  the  top  of  the  ovary.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ovary  Is  superior  when  it 
grows  above  the  origin  of  the  calyx. 

SUPERPOSED,  SUPERPOSITU8.  Sta- 
tioned above  anything ;  placed  one  above 
another,  as  ovules  In  an  ovary. 

8UPERV0LUTB.  When  one  edge  Is 
rolled  inwards  and  Is  enveloped  by  the 
opposite  edge,  also  rolled  inwards,  as  the 
leaves  of  an  apricot-tree. 

SUPERVOLUTIVE.  An  SBStivation  In 
which  leaves  are  supervolute. 

SUPPLE-JACK.  PaulUnia  curassavicOt 
polyphylla,  and  barbadensis;  also  Cardio- 
gpennum  grandijlorum.  Also  a  Virginian 
name  for  Berchemia  volvbilis. 

SUPHA.    Above  or  upon  anything. 

SUPRA-AXILLARY.  Growing  above 
an  axil. 

SDPRADECOMPOUND.  Divided  Into  a 
multitude  of  pieces;  so  much  divided  that 
the  number  and  mode  of  division  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained ;  as  the  leaves  of 
the  carrot,  fennel,  &c 

I     SUPRAFOLIACEOUa  Growing  above  a 
I  leaf. 

SUPRAFOLIAR.  Growing  upon  a  leaf. 

8URCULUS.  The  same  as  Sucker ;  also 
the  yuung  prostrate  stem  of  a  moss. 

SURCURRENT.  The  opposite  of  de- 
current  ;  when  a  leafy  expansion  runs  up 
tbe  stem. 


BUREAU.  (Fr.)  8ambucu8  nigra.  — 
D'EAU.    Viburnum  Opulna. 

SDRELLE.    (Fr.)    OxalU  aeetOBella. 

SURETTE.    (Fr.)    Byr»<mima  apicaia. 

SURIANACE^.  Snriana,  a  branching 
pubescent  maritime  shrub,  found  on  most 
tropical  coasts,  with  narrow  entire  rather 
thick  leaves,  and  terminal  yellow  flowers, 
has  so  many  peculiarities  of  structure 
that,  after  having  been  successively  added 
on  to  various  orders,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  consider  It  as  forming  an  order  by  itself 
under  the  above  name,  or  at  most  to  asso- 
ciate with  it  Bigtostachif8,&  Mexican  shrub 
of  a  very  dissimilar  aspect.  Suriana  has 
now,  however,  been  referred  with  very 
little  hesitation  to  5imaru6acea?,  whilst  the 
plar«  of  Bigiottachya  still  remains  very 
doubtful. 

SURINAM-POISON.  TephroHa  toxicor 
ria. 

SURINGEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
flower-buds  of  Calysaceion  Imigi/olium. 

SURISHA.    An  Indian  name  of  Sinapis 
nigra  and  8.  dichotoma. 
8UR0N.    (Fr.)    Bunium  BaJboeastanum. 

SURRE.  (Fr.)  The  acorns  of  Quercua 
SuJber. 

SURRIER.    (Fr.)    Qiiereva  SuJber, 

SURSAH,  SURSEE,  SURSON.  Indian 
names  of  Sinapia  nigra  and  8.  dichotoma. 

SURSUM.  Upwards;  as  auraum  hamu- 
to«i«  =  bordered  with  hooks  directed  up- 
wards, te.  towards  the  point  of  tbe  leaf. 

SUSPENDED.  Hanging  up  by  the  side ; 
as  many  seeds. 

SUSPENSOR.  A  cellular  cord  by  which 
the  embryo  of  some  seeds  is  suspended 
from  tbe  foramen. 

SUSU^I.  A  tall  reed-lIke  herb  from 
Java,  with  lanceolate  radical  leaves,  an^ 
numerous  flowers  In  a  large  terminal  pani- 
cle, forming  a  genus  of  Juncacea,  closely 
allied  to  the  Australian  Xerotea,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  three  connate  thick  and  undi- 
vided stigmas  which  crown  the  ovary. 

SUTHERLANDIA.  Several  species  of 
this  genus  of  Leguminoace  (Papilionaceas) 
have  been  described,  but  it  Is  probable 
they  all  belong  to  one  variable  species,  8. 
fndeacena,  a  showy  shrub  of  moderate 
size,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and 
large  scarlet  flowers  succeeded  by  dry 
bladder}'  thin-shelled  pods  containing  nu- 
merous seeds.  The  flowers  have  a  hoary 
nearly  equally  flvc-toothed  calyx ;  a  pea- 
like corolla,  with  the  sides  of  the  upper 
petal  folded  back,  very  short  wing  or  side 
petals,  and  rather  longer  boat-shaped 
lower  petals  ;  one  free  and  nine  combined 
stamens ;  a  slender  style,  bearded  length- 
ways along  the  back,  and  transversely  at 
the  apex  in  front;  and  a  terminal  stigma. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  <»f  Good  Hope, 
and  in  English  gardens  is  called  the  Cape 
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Bladder  Senna,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  pods  to  those  of  Cotutea,  witb  wblrli  in 
fare  ft  was  formerlf  combined  Acmrding 
to  Tbunlierg.  tbe  dried  and  pulverised 
rrxtts  and  lea^'es  are  useful  In  diseases  of 
tbe  eye.  [A.  &] 

'      8UTT0NIA.    Myrthu. 

;  SCTCRAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  tbe  su- 
ture; thn»  auturaldehitceiice  is  tbe  act  of 
fiplittiug  along  tbe  line  of  junction  of  two 
valves. 

fim'RE.    The  line  of  junction  of  two 
different  — '- 


SrZELLE.    (Fr.)    Sumex  aceiosa. 
i       8WATS80NA-    This  genus  of  Leffumi- 
I    notm  differs  from  Colutea  in  the  stigma 
(    being  terminal  not  lateral ;  and  also  in  tbe 
■    legume,  which  Is  not  so  much  inflated  as 
in  Colutea,  and  more  pointed  from  tbe  per- 
sistCTce  of  the  style.     The  flowers  have 
nearly  equal  calyx-teeth ;  the  standard  Is 
almost  orbicular,  tbe  wings  oblong  falcate 
or  twisted,  and  the  keel  broad  obtuse  or 
produced  Into  a  twisted  beak  :  the  upper 
stamen    free:   and  the   pod  Inflated  or 
I  turgid,  with  the  upper  suture  compressed, 
or  tbe  pod  divided  by  a  longitudinal  par- 
tition.   The  species  are  Australian  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  with  unetiually  pinnate 
leaves,  and  flowers  in   axillary  racemes, 
either  purple  blue  red  or  white.    Some  of 
the  species,  as  8.  Oreyana,  8.  proeumbetu 
also  known  as  S.  vioUicea,  and  &  galegifolia, 
are  very  handsome  plants.         ptT.  M.] 

8WALL0WW0RT.  Asdepias;  also 
Chelidonium  majus  and  ITiapaia  Aaclepium. 

SWAMMERDAMIA.  A  genus  of  Compo- 
aUts,  represented  by  a  Tasmanlan  under- 
snrub,  whose  leaves  are  wedge-shaped 
entire  leathery,  whitish  on  the  under- 
surface;  and  which  bears  pale  flowers, 
arranged  in  paniculate  heads,  each  head 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  overlapping 
linear  scales.  The  receptocle  is  naked,  the 
enter  florets  three-toothed  female,  the  cen- 
tral flDrets  hermaphrodite  flve-cleft;  the 
achenes  cylindrical,  surmounted  by  a  pap- 
pus of  one  row  of  hairs,  each  with  a  little 
knob  at  the  extremity.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SWAN-NECK,  or  8WANW0RT.  Cue- 
nochea. 

SWARTZIA.  This  genus  was  formerly 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  suborder 
of  Legumino8CB  ;  but  It  now  forms.  In  cora- 
blnatlon  with  a  few  allied  genera,  a  tribe 
of  the  suborder  Cassalpiniea.  lu  flowers 
are  thus  characterised  :-The  calyx  Is  at 
«i?lf^°w"i'*''.'^.''  e?<?-8haped  and  flrmly 
closed,  but  ultimately  splits  Irregularly 
]^1  A  ^'*lr®*  °'"  ^T^^fi,  which  curve  hack- 
»!«M  '  *^°®  corolla  is  frequently  altogether 
rm^  L'i?'  *"**,  '^''^^  present  consists  of 
only  one  petal,  or  rarely  of  two  or  three; 
riBo  ?i!i«*^K  *  ^'•e '"definite  In  number,  and 
behil  inr,^^"®:'^^  the  ovary,  someof  them 
and  fhi  «"*®''  .^*'''"  ^^«  ^^^^'  «nd  IJWren  ; 
graaually  at  the  top  Into  a  style  of  greater 
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or  less  length.  It  is  an  exdns^x^^ir  \ 
pical  Ameriesn  genus,  and  consists 
about  forty  species,  most  of  -vriiicai 
large  forest-crees,  and  yield  ta&r«i  <ian,^a 
timber.  They  liave  simple  or  xnofv  t» 
quently  nneqaaliy  pinnace  lemv^es.  m^ 
axillary  racemes  of  flowers,  saocecdei 
usually  by  small  spUtting  pods  ooatMuOm 
several  seeds. 
:  8.  tometdota,  a  native  of  Prencli  Coiaa^ 
is  one  of  tbe  American  trees  named  FMb 
Santo  by  tbe  Portuguese,  ft  is  of  t«t 
\Mige  size,  witb  a  trunk  sixty  or  morv  feet 
high,  and  upwards  of  three  feet  In  diane- 
ter,  supported  at  the  base  by  six  or  ei«tal 
narrow  buttresses.  Tbe  hcartwrood  fs  d 
a  reddish  colour,  or  blackish  in  old  treesL 
very  bard  and  close-grained,  and  ex  Creme^ly  = 
durable.  A  red  juice  exudes  from  c=rmcks 
In  the  bark,  and  becomes  hardened  into  a 
blackish  resin.  ij^  sj 

SWEDE.  A  kind  of  Turnip,  so  caOled 
from  havingbeen  introduced  from  Svreden. 
It  is  tbe  Brauica  eampettria  rtOabaga, 

SWEET-GALE.    MyricaGitU. 

SWEET-JOHN.  The  nsrrow-Ieared  t»-  ' 
rietles  of  Dianthus  barbattu.  ; 

BWEETLEAF.    Symplocos  UnOoria.  |! 

SWEETSOP.     Tbe  fruit  of  Atuma  gaua-  1 1 

nuMa  and  A.  seriesa.  -I 

SWEETWATER. 

grape. 

SWEETWTLLIAM.  Dianthus  frartefru  ; 
also  same  Armeria.  ~,  BA&BADOSL 
Ipomcea  QuamoeliL 

8WEETW00D.     A  timber  obtained  in 

Jamaica  from    Oreo4aphne  exaUata.     

BLACK.    Strychnodaphne  florUnmda.     * 

LOBLOLLY.    Oreodapktie  LeueoxyUm.    ' 

LOWLAND.     Kectandra    aanauinea.     '  i 

MOUNTAIN.  Acrodielidinm  jamaicena^ 
-,  PEPPER.  Nectandra  aanffidneoT^- 
RIO  GRANDE.  Oreodaphm  LeueoaatUnti 
— ,  SHRUBBF.  AmyrU.  — ,  TIMBEil. 
Aerodiclidium  jamaieenae,  Nectandra  ec- 
altata,  and   N.  leucantka.      — ,    WHITE. 

Nectandra  aangntnea  and  N.  letteantha.    * 

YELLOW.    Nectandra  aanguinea^  ' 

SWERTIA.  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs  i 
of  the  order  Gentianacem.  The  species  are  I 
distributed  through  Central  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  occur  also  In  Northern  India. 
The  flowers  have  a  flve-parted  calyx ;  a 
rotate  flve-cleft  corolla,  whose  segments 
have  at  the  base  two  little  glandular  pits 
surrounded  by  fine  hairs ;  stamens  Inserted 
on  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  anthers 
unchanged;  fruit  one-celled  two-valved ; 
seeds  membranous,  winged.  S.  perennU 
^  said  to  have  been  found  formerly  in 
Wales.  The  Russians  drink  the  infusion 
of  the  leaves  as  a  medicine,  and  the  Tartars 
apply  the  leaves  to  wounds.       [M.  T.  M.] 

SWETH.    AUium  Schcenoprasum. 

8WIETENIA  Mahagoni  is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  Cedrelacete,  pe- 
culiar to  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  yielding  the  timber  known  as  the  Ma- 
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liograny  of  commerce.  It  Is  a  stately  tree, 
principally  met  with  In  Central  America 
«l\d  Mexico,  growing  upon  rocky  soil.  The 
leaves  are  impariplnnate,  and  tbe  flowers 
axillary.  The  calyx  Is  flve-cleft,  short;  the 
corolla  bas  five  petals,  and  tbe  stamens 
are  uulted  into  a  tube  bearing  ten  anthers; 
the  fruit  is  a  five-celled  woody  capsule, 
each  cell  containing  numerous  winged 
seeds.  The  bark  is  considered  a  febrifuge, 
and  the  seeds  prepared  with  oil  were  used 
hy  the  ancient  Aztecs  as  they  are  by  the 
modern  Mexicans  as  a  cosmetic,  under  the 
names  of  Pepltos  del  Sopllote,  Zopilotl,  or 
Tzontecomatl.  The  timber  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  making  household  furniture  in 
this  country.  [a  S.] 

SWINE'SBANE.    Che/nopodium  r»t6ruw. 

SWINE'S-SNOUT.    Taraxacum  dena  leo- 
ni8. 

S'WORD-SHAPED.   The  same  as  Ensi- 
form. 

SYAGRTJS.  A  genus  of  palms  resembling 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  in  appearance,  and  In- 
deed closely  allied  to  it  In  botanical  cha- 
racters, most  of  them  having,  in  fact,  been 
formerly  referred  to  Cocos.  The  principal 
points  of  difference  between  them  consist 
in  the  flower-spike  being  enveloped  in  a 
single  spathe  in  Cocoa  and  a  double  one  In 
Syagrus ;  and  In  the  hard  bony  shell  of  the 
fruit  of  the  latter  having  a  broad  smooth 
band  or  channel  running  from  each  of  the 
three  pores,  and  meeting  at  the  top.  Like 
the  cocoa-nuts,  the  fruits  of  the  different 
species  of  Syagriia  contain  a  single  oily 
sometimes  hollow  seed  enclosed  In  a  hard 
bony  shell  surrounded  by  a  flbrous  rind, 
the  shell  also  having  three  pores  or  holes 
near  the  base,  as  In  tbe  well-known  cocoa- 
nut.  Of  the  five  or  six  known  species,  one, 
S.  amara,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indian 
island  of  Martinique,  and  the  rest  are  indi- 
genous to  Brazil.'  [A.  SJ 

SYCAMINE.    The  Sycamore. 

SYCAMORE.  Acer  Paexido-PUtanm.  — , 
AMERICAN.  Platanua  occtdentalis.  — , 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  Brachy chiton  Ivr 
I  ridum. 

8YCHN0CARP0US.  Having  the  power 
of  producing  fruit  many  times  without 
perishing,  as  Is  the  rase  with  ail  trees  and 
berbaceous  perennials. 

SYCIO&   ^yoa. 

SYCOMORB.  (Fr.)  Acer  Paeudo-PIata- 
nua;  also  Ficua  Syconwrtia  alias  Sycomo- 
rua  antiquorum.  —  PAUX.  Melia  Azeda- 
rack. 

STOOMORPHE  of  Mlquel,  the  same  as 
Covellia  of  Gasparrlnl,  is  the  name  of  a 
genus  proposed  for  some  species  of  Ficua 
from  Tropical  Asia. 

SrCOMORTJS.  A  name  under  which 
Gasparrlnl  proposed  to  separate  from  Ficua 
as  a  distinct  genus  the  F.  Sycomorua{8.  an- 
tiqiwrum),  and  some  other  African  species. 

SYCO^IUM,  SYCONUS.    Such  fruits  as 


that  of  tbe  fig,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  re- 
ceptacle loaded  with  flowers,  each  produc- 
ing Its  own  proper  seed-vessel. 

SYC0PSI8.  An  East  Indian  tree  or 
shrub,  with  alternate  undivided  leaves,  and 
small  dioecious  flowers  in  their  axils,  which 
forms  a  distinct  genus  of  Samamelidacece. 

SYGWAM.  An  Indian  name  for  Teak- 
wood. 

SYLVAN,  SYLVATICUS.  SYLVESTRIS. 
Growing  In  woods. 

8YLVIE.  (Fr.)  Anemone  nemoroaa.  — 
JAUNE.    Anemone  ranuncuMdea. 

SYLVULA.    A  plantation. 

SYMBOLANTHUS.  A  shrubby  plant 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Peru,  and  con- 
stituting a  genus  of  OentianacecB.  It  may 
be  known  by  the  following  characters  :— 
Calyx  five-parted,  pentangular;  corolla 
rose-coloured,  salver-shaped,  the  tube 
three  Inches  in  length,  the  limb  divided 
into  five  segments ;  stamens  witbin  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  united  at  the  base  by 
a  circular  membrane.  The  one-celled  ovary 
is  girt  by  a  glandular  disk,  and  surmounted 
by  a  stigma  divided  into  two  linear  plates. 
So  showy  a  plant  should  not  long  remain 
absent  from  our  greenhouses.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SYMMETRY  (adj.  SYMMETRICAL). 
That  kind  of  arrangement  in  wblrh  the 
number  of  parts  of  one  series  corresponds 
with  that  of  tbe  other  series ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  flower  with  five  sepals  has 
five  petals,  and  five  ten  or  fifteen  stamens. 

SYMPETALICUS.  A  growing  of  the 
stamens  to  the  petals,  so  as  to  produce  tbe 
appearance  of  a  monopetalous  corolla ;  as 
In  tbe  mallow. 

SYMPHORIA.    Symphoricarpua. 

SYMPHORICARPUS.  The  generic 
name  of  plants  belonging  to  tbe  order  of 
caprlfolls.  The  ovary  is  four-celled,  two 
of  the  cells  being  abortive,  while  the  other 
two  produce  each  one  hard  seed.  The- 
species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Mexico.  One  of  them,  S.  racemoaua, 
is  th«  well-known  Snowberry,  cultivated 
In  gardens,  producing  large  white  berries. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  aymphoreo '  to 
bear  together'  and  carpoa  'fruit,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  clusters  of  berries.        [G.  r.] 

SYMPHYANDRA.  A  genus  of  Campa- 
ntUiicece,  known  by  the  five  stamens  having 
the  filaments  dilated  at  the  base,  fringed 
with  hairs  and  free,  and  the  anthers  ad- 
hering so  as  to  form  a  long  cylindrical 
tube.  The  species  are  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  Crete  and  the  Caucasus,  Fitb  al- 
ternate cordate  and  crenato-dentate  leaves, 
the  lowest  of  which  are  largest.  Tbe  name 
is  from  tbe  Greek,  and  indicates  tbe  union 
of  the  anthers.  [G.  D.] 

SYMPHYANTHEROUa  The  same  as 
Syngeneslous. 

SYMPHYOGLOSSUM.  A  genus  of  Aa- 
clepiudacecc,  comprising  two  herbaceous 
twiners  from  Northern  China,  closely  allied 


SYMP] 


Ci)e  CreaiKurs  ot  ^aUinp* 


to  Cynanchum,  bnt  differing  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  acales  of  the  ataininal 
corona,  which  are  scarcely  connected  Into 
a  ring  at  the  base,  but  the  outer  ones  are 
closely  united  with  the  corresponding 
inner  ones. 

8TMPHT0GYKA.  One  of  the  finest 
genera  of  the  frondose  Jungermanniacece, 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  a  perianth,and 
a  caiypcra  springing  from  the  back  of  the 
frond,  which  is  mostly  erect  and  stipltate. 
It  belongs  to  the  division  HaploUen^oB. 
The  species  have  the  habit  of  Hymeno- 
phyUat  for  which  they  may  be  mistaken 


Sympbyogyna. 
a.  subsimplez.  b.  bymenophylla. 

when  out  of  fruit.  They  would  probably 
not  be  difflcult  of  cultivation,  and  would 
undoubtedly  be  acceptable  objects  amongst 
the  more  minute  inmates  of  the  fern- 
honse.  The  species  are  almost  confined  to 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Five  are  found 
in  New  Zealand,  and  about  half  that  num- 
ber in  New  Holland  and  Tasmania,  whereas 
a  single  doubtful  species  only  occurs  in 
North  America.  [M.  J.  BJ 

8YMPHY0MTRTUS.  An  Australian 
genus  of  MyrtaceoB  of  very  curious  struc- 
ture has  received  this  name.  It  constitutes 
a  shrub,  bearing  heads  of  flowers  at  the  base 
of  the  previous  year's  branches;  these  heads 
consisting  of  twelve  or  fourteen  flowers, 
closely  packed,  and  being  fused  together 
upon  a  fleshy  receptacle.  The  calyx,  before 
the  expansion  of  the  flower,  is  closed  by  a 
little  circular  lid,  which  subsequently  se- 
parates and  falls  off;  there  is  no  corolla; 
the  stamens  are  numerous,  attached  to  the 
inner  margin  of  the  receptacle :  and  the 
fruit  is  a  woody  globular  mass,  from  the 
upper  part  of  which  project  the  truefrults 
SLf?ll!!iIT^',  ^v '^*l.  ""^^  three-celled,  and 
burst  partially  by  three  valves.  The  name 
of  the  genus  is  Indicative  of  the  very  si n- 
fn^f/npH  vi?  i^®  ^"^e*"*  »b"ve  described, 
rnttL%nVo^.JJrg?ti'e?.?-^^«rT%^ 

g^u^h?J;^?f^^e^ep.^-^^^^^^^ 

stamens  inserted  on  the  middle  o?  the 


segments, cohering  towards  tbeupperii 
of  the  filament,  but  with  free  antbena 
filiform  style  with  a  bluntish  stigrnu:  m 
a  single-seeded  nut.  They  are  berbaoM 
plants  or  small  shrubs,  having-  mad 
divided  leaves,  with  linear  me(pneaU.ai 
yellow  flowers  in  terminal  or  azffla 
spikes;  and  are  all  natives  of  New  SmA 
Wales.  lK-HJ 

8YMPHTOPETALT7M.  A  low  sbii 
with  small  leaves,  silvery  iindemeatli,a< 
red  flowers  on  short  axillary  peduncles.  1 
is  a  native  of  Western  Australia,  and  v« 
described  by  Drummond  as  a  genus  d 
Ruta4xtp  of  the  tribe  Boroniece.  It  prow« 
however,  to  be  the  came  as  the  one  pit 
viously  published  by  Tnrczaiilnow  nnda 
the  name  of  NeniatolepU. 

SYMPHYOSTEMON.  The  union  of  at* 
mens  by  their  filaments.  The  same  a 
STonadelphoos. 

SYMPHYSIS.  A  growiner  toflrether. 

SYMPHYTUM.  A  genus  of  Boraginaeeet, 
inhabiting  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  It 
consists  of  roughish  perennials,  with  ses- 
sile often  decurrent  or  stalkbd  leaves,  aod 
terminal  solitary  or  twin  scorpioid  n- 
cemes  of  rather  large  pale-yellow  purple 
or  blue  flowers.  The  calyx  is  five-parted; 
the  corolla  cylindrico-tubular,  enlarged 
above  the  middle,  where  it  is  closed  by 
Ave  narrow  scales,  and  shortly  flve-tootbed 
at  the  apex ;  the  stamens  are  Included; 
and  the  nuts  ovate  rugose,  perforated  at 
the  base,  and  adhering  to  the  receptacle  by 
their  base. 

Two  species  occur  in  Britain,  the  most 
common  of  which,  8.  oJBieinale,  is  a  coarse 
branched  plant  with  a  thick  rootstook,  a 
stem  strongly  winged  by  the  decurrent 
bases  of  the  leaves,  and  pale-yellow  or 
reddish-purple  flowers.  8.  tuberosum  is 
smaller,  with  nearly  simple  stems,  a  tube- 
rous rootstoek  somewhat  resembling  the 
tuber  of  a  Jerusalem  artichoke,  leaves  more 
or  less  stalked  except  the  uppermost,  and 
the  flowers  pale-yellow.  [J.  T,  aj 

Of  this  genus  our  native  species,  S.  ot^eir- 
naXet  the  Comfrey,  is  a  well-known  plant  of 
watercourses,  having  much  the  taste  and 
properties  of  borage,  for  which  it  was  not 
unfrequently  substituted  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish cool  tankard,  and  amongsc  herbalists  j 
it  was  highly  extolled  as  a  'cooler  of  the  I 
blood.* 

In  1811  8.  (uperriiMnn  was  Introdnced 
from  the  Caucasus;  its  graceful  pendent 
light-blue  flowers  and  bold  foliage  re- 
commended it  as  an  ornameutal  plant  in 
spacious  flower-gardens  or  the  front  of  the 
shrubbery,  in  which  it  has  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  kept  a  place  In  old  gardens. 
Some  few  years  ago  it  was  recommended 
as  a  green '  soiling '  plant,  and  oar  trials  of 
it  certainly  show  that  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing large  crops,  two  in  the  season, 
perhaps  amounting  to  from  forty  to  fifty 
tons  of  green  food  per  acre.  The  following 
is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  8,  asperri- 
mum  by  Professor  Voelcker:— 


L1\S 


Ege  Creaiturs  at  ISotan^. 


"Water    ....'. 

Flesh-forming  substances  . 

]S'on-nitro9eni8ed  substances  :— 
Heat  and  fat-producing  matters 
luorgranic  matters  cash)  . 


In  Natural    Calculated 
State  Dry 


88-400 
2712 


100000 


69-49 
1714 


100-00 


In  Natural    Calculated 
State  Dry 


3-81 
•76 


10000 


72-49 
14-45 


10000 


On  coniparlsoQ  the  above  flguVes  will 
Bihow  this  plant  to  be  almost  equal  to  some 
of  our  more  important  green-foud  crops  ; 
and  certainly,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  quantity  of  its  produce,  there  are  few 
plants  capable  of  yielding  so  much  of  green 
food  as  the  Comfrey.  Dr.  Voelckor  says 
that  *the  amount  of  flesh-forming  sub- 
stances is  considerable.  The  juice  of  this 
plant  contains  much  gum  aud  mucilage, 
and  bat  little  sugar.' 

The  cultivation  of  Comfrey  is  easy ;  even 
a  racist  clay  soil  will  not  be  unsuitable. 
Divisions  of  its  suckers  may  be  planted  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  and  fully  a  foot  be- 
tween each  of  the  plants  in  the  rows.  It 
may  be  cut  twice  and  will  yield  largely, 
especially  if  some  rotten  dung  be  dug  in 
between  the  rows  when  the  plantation  is 
dressed  up  for  winter.  [J.  B.] 

SYMPLOCAOEJE,  or  SYMPLOOINE^. 
see  8TYaACACB.s. 

SYMPL0CARPT7S.  A  genus  of  Orontia- 
eecB,  comprising  a  few  herbaceous  species 
found  growing  in  wet  places  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  Northern  Asia.  The  leaves  are 
large,  stalked;  the  spathe  nearly  sessile 
hooded,  and  tapering  to  a  point ;  the  spa- 
dix  globular,  covered  with  perfect  flowers ; 
perianth  four-parted,  ultimately  becoming 
fleshy;  stamens  four,  the  filaments  linear, 
flattened ;  ovary  one-celled,  the  style  four- 
cornered,  the  stigma  minute;  fruits  con- 
fluent, one-celled,  one-seeded. 

S.fcetidiu,  80  called  from  its  disgusting 
garlic-like  odour,  is  employed  medicinally 
in  North  America— the  roots  in  cases  of 
asthma,  the  leaves  as  an  application  to 
ulcers.  The  seeds  are  also  considered 
to  be  antispasmodic,  and  useful  in  coughs. 
Tbe  plant  maybe  occasionally  met  with 
m  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 


8YMPL0CIUM. 
fern. 


The  spore-case  of  a 


SYMPLOCOS.  A  very  large  genus,  re- 
garded by  some  botanists  as  typical  of  a 
distinct  natural  order,  Symplocacece,  while 
others  refer  it  to  Styracacece.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  America,  and  consists  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  simple  usually 
toothed  leaves,  and  small  flowers  disposed 
In  axillary  clusters  or  racemes ;  the  flowers 
having  a  flve-lobed  calyx,  a  Ave  to  ten- 
lobed  corolla,  an  indefinite  number  of 
stamens,  and  a  two  to  five-celled  ovary. 


The  fruits,  which  vary  from  globular  to  el- 
lipsoid, are  fleshy  and  crowned  by  the  calyx- 
lobes,  and  usually  contain  only  one  or  two 
seeds. 

8.  Alstonia,  al ias^lZ^f onta  theceformis.  Is  a 
branching  shrub  growing  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  with  shining  evergreen  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  tea— so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  when  flrst  discovered  in  New 
Grenada  It  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  that  shrub.  According  to  Humboldt, 
the  infusion  of  tbe  leaves  of  this  plant, 
though  not  so  palatable  as  tea,  owing  to  its 
astrlngency,  possesses  valuable  medicinal 
properties.  Gardner,  however,  states  that 
the  Brazilians  drink  an  Infusion  of  one  of 
the  species,  previously  scorching  the 
leaves.  The  lea\*es  of  nearly  all  the  spe- 
cies of  Symplocoa  turn  yellow  in  drying. 
Those  of  S.  tinctoriat  which  is  called 
Sweetlcaf  In  Georgia  and  Carolina,  are 
used  for  dyeing  yellow ;  and  the  leaves  of 
other  species  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Nepal.  In  India  the  bark  of 
S.  racemoBa,  called  Lodh,  is  used  both 
as  a  dyeing  material  and  as  a  mordant 
for  other  dyes;  when  employed  alone  it 
gives  various  shades  of  brown  and  choco- 
late-colour. [A.  8.] 

SYN.  In  Greek  compounds  =:  union,  ad- 
hesion, or  growing  together. 

SYNALYS8A.  A  genus  of  gelatinous 
lichens,  nearly  allied  to  Lichina,  with 
fastiglate  fronds,  and  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  mode  of  growth  of  its  gonldla, 
resembling  the  structure  of  some  Palmella, 
and  In  this  agreeing  with  Paulia.  The 
species  are  few  In  number ;  two  occur  in 
th is  country.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SYNAMMIA.    GmiopMebium. 

8YNANDRA.  A  genus  of  LaMatOB,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters  :— 
Calyx  thin,  bell-shaped,  with  four  nearly 
equal  teeth  ;  corolla  with  a  long  tube,  the 
upper  lip  entire,  the  lower  three-cleft,  the 
middle  lobe  broadest  and  notched  at  the 
end;  stamens  four»  approaching  In  pairs, 
the  two  upper  with  one  barren  and  one 
fertile  cell,  the  barren  cells  of  each  pair 
coherent  to  each  other.  The  only  species 
is  A  granciiflora,  an  herYiaceous  plant  re- 
sembling a  Lamium,  native  of  some  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Its  leaves  are 
ovate  heart-shaped ;  and  the  flowers  yellow- 
ish white,  In  pairs.  The  name  la  derived 
from  the  Greek  words  8un  •  together » and 


syna] 


et^t  fCrtaHur^  at  Satans* 


^ 


aner  'atamen.'  in  allusion  to  the  union 
of  the  anthers.  [G.  D.] 

STNANTHERJE.  Another  name  for  the 
Compoaitce. 

SYNANTHEROUa  Having  the  anthers 
growing  together. 

'     RYNAPHEA.    A  proteaceons  genus  of  a 
'  remarkably  rigid  character,  distinguished 
I  by  having  a  four-cleft  gaping  tubular  ca- 
lyx ;  four  stamens,  oue  of  which  is  sterile, 
,  sliorter  than  the   tube,  inserted  on  the 
<  lower  part  of  each  of  the  segments  of  the 
I  calyx ;  a  style,  which  is  curved,  thickened 
at  the  upper  part,  with  an  oblique  dilated 
stigma  united  to  the  sterile  stamen ;  and 
an  obovate  downy  nut.     It  consists  of 
South-west   Australian    stemless  shrubs, 
with  lobed   coarse  leathery   leaves,   and 
yellow  flowers  In  axillary    or   terminal 
spikes.  [R.  H.] 

8YNAPISMA.  A  genus  of  Etiphorbiaeece, 
represented  by  a  shrub,  native  of  New 
Caledonia.  The  leaves  are  entire  and 
acuminate;  the  male  flowers  In  axillary 
and  terminal  catkins,  the  females  In  loose 
pendulous  racemes.  The  calyx  has  five 
convolute  leaves,  surrounding  a  column 
consisting  of  ten  to  fifteen  stamens  united 
together,  and  having  at  the  base  five 
glands.  In  the  female  flowers  the  calyx  is 
small,  the  ovary  three-celled,  surmounted 
by  a  short  three-cleft  style  ;  and  the  fruit  is 
divided  when  ripe  Into  three  carpels,  each 
two-valved  and  one-seeded.  •    [M.  T.  M.] 

SYNCARPIT7M.  A  fruit  consisting  of 
many  carpels  consolidated  and  adhering  to 
a  central  receptacle  or  growing  point,  as 
in  Magnolia. 

SYNCARPOUS.  Having  a  fmlt  whose 
carpels  are  consolidated. 

SYNCLADBI.  A  section  of  mosses  con- 
taining only  the  natural  order  Sphagnei^  in 
which  the  branches  are  fasciculate  ;  and 
the  female  flowcr,li  ke  that  uf  pleurocarpous 
mosses,  occupies  the  place  of  a  branch,  or 
is  inserted  in  the  axis  of  two  or  more 
branches.  As  the  fructlflcation  advances— 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Hooker,  who  has 
admirably  illustrated  the  genus  in  his 
Antarctic  Flora— t\ie  receptacle  elongates, 
and  the  perichaetial  leaves  becoming  se- 
parated from  one  another,  it  presents  the 
ai^pearance  of  a  lateral  branch.  The  an- 
tberidia  are  found  at  the  clavate  and 
usually  discoloured  extremities  of  short 
deflexed  ramull  inserted  singly  amongst 
the  leaves.  The  bunches  of  branches, 
which  consist  of  three  five  or  seven,  are 
spirally  inserted,  five  fascicles  constituting 
a  spiral.  [M.J.  B.] 

SYNDAW.    Alcheminavutgari8. 

SYNDESMIS.  A  small  shrub  consti- 
tuting a  genus  of  Ancxardiacece,  The 
leaves  are  entire;  and  the  flowers  in  ter- 
minal corymbs,  with  the  calyx  coloured, 
the  petals  four  to  five,  linear-lanceolate, 
and  four  to  flve  stamens,  inserted  with  the 
petals  in  the  stalk-like  thalamus  supporting 


the  ovary,  their  anthers  cleft  toelow. 
ovary  is  stalked,  somewhat  e-Iobose. 
one  erect  ovule;  the  style  is  lateral  throi 
like,  and  the  stigma  simple.        CM.  T.  XJ 

BYNEDRELLA-  A  small  grenas  of  Cm- 
posiUe,  native  of  Tropical  Americs;  i 
nod;/Uyra,  which  is-  a  common  weed  of 
cultivation,  being  also  found  sparingiyia 
India,  though  not  indigenous  there.  It  is 
an  aiinual,  with  opposite  nettie-like  tri- 
nerved  leaves,  rough  above  and  taariag 
notched  margins;  and  sessile  flower-beads, 
in  clusters  of  four  to  flve  togretber  in  tbe 
axils  of  the  leaves,  each  head  with  an  in- 
volucre of  chaff-like  scales  enclosing  i 
number  of  yellow  florets — those  of  the 
ray  strap-shaped,  with  lacerate-wlnged 
achenes,  and  a  pappus  of  two  awns ;  tbow 
of  the  disk  tubular,  with  triangrular  wing- 
less achenes,  and  a  like  pappus.  CA.  A.  BJ 

8YNEDR0US.   Growing  on  the  angle  d 

a  stem. 

SYNEMA.  That  part  of  the  colnran  of 
an  orchid  which  represents  the  filament  of ' 
the  stamens. 

SYNGENE8I0US.  HavingT  the  anthers  j 
united  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a 
tube.  I 

SYNGONIUM..  A  genus  of  troptcal  Ame- 1 
rican  herbs,  of  the  family  Araeea.  The  ' 
rootstock  is  scandent,  and  sends  up  pe-  j 
dately-dlvlded  leaves,  and  short  flower  ll 
stalks  terminated  by  a  greenish-j-ellow  '•] 
spathe  encircling  the  epadix,  which  ie  ' 
wholly  covered  with  flowers.  Above  are  j 
four  or  flve  two-celled  anthers  opening  by  ([ 
pores  ;  and  below  them  several  ovaries  ; 
fused  together,  each  havinga  single  cavity 
with  a  single  seed.  &  aitritum  is  in  caltl-  ' 
vation.  [M.  T.  M.]      , 

SYNGRAMMA.  A  genus  of  hemionitoid 
ferns,  distinguished  In  the  group  with  net-  ' 
ted  naked  sori,by  having  the  primary  irelns 
parallel  forked,  and  the  venules  sparingly 
reticulated  towards  the  margin.  The  spe- 
cies have  simple  or  pinnate  fronds,  and 
are  entirely  Eastern  and  tropical  [T.  MJ 

SYNNEMA.  A  genus  of  ScrophvlariacetB, 
ox>ntaining  a  single  species,  a  lowly-braoch- , 
ing  pilose  herb  from  Burmab.  It  has  op- 
posite sessile  lanceolate  leaves,  seraipin- 
natifld  below,  but  becoming  more  simple 
upwards.  The  calyx  Is  five  parted ;  the 
galea  of  the  corolla  falcate;  tlie  didyna- 
mous  stamens  placed  under  the  galea,  the 
fllaments  having  dilated  memlimnaceous 
bases  ;  and  the  anthers  sagittate,  with  two 
nearly  equal  cells ;  the  entire  style  with  a 
minute  stigmatic  surface;  and  the  seeds 
numerous.  [W.  C] 

8YNN0TIA.     A    group   of  iridaceons 
plants  now  usually  referred  to  Gladiobu. 
The  perianth  is  six-parted  and  somewhat  , 
two-lipped, gaping;  the spathes two-valred 
membranaceous  torn;  the  stigmas  tliree,  I 
dilated  at  the  apex,   fimbriate  spreading 
and  recurved ;  the  seeds  globose  and  shin-  ; 
ing.  [T.  MJ     I 
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8T:N0CHI<AMTS.    CheUanthea. 

SYNOCHORION.  The  same  kind  of  fruit 
LS  "the  Carcerulus. 

SYNCBCIA.  A  genus  proposed  by  Mlquel 
•or  the  .Picus  macrocarpa  and  F.  diversir 
'olia,  two  Javanese  species,  In  which  the 
usually  minute  perianth  is  entirely  abor- 
tive. 

SYNONYMa  Names  which  have  the 
EUtnie  meaning ;  a  synonym  is  what  lawyers 
call  an  alias. 

SYNORHIZOUa  Having  a  radicle  whose 
point  is  united  to  the  albumen. 

SYNOUM.  A  genus  of  MeliaceoB  peculiar 
to  New  Holland,  with  alternate  Impari- 
plnnate  leaves,  and  quite  entire  leaflets, 
l>arbate  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the 
underside,  and  axillary  racemes  of  flowers. 
The  calyx  Is  five-cleft,  the  corolla  has  four 
ovate  petals ;  there  are  eight  anthers,  and 
a  three-celled  capsule,  with  two  seeds  in 
each  cell.  [B.S.J 

SYNPHLEBIT7M.    SckizoUma. 

STNTHLTPSIS.  A  genus  of  Cructfera 
from  New  Mexico,  consisting  of  a  branched 
diffuse  canescent  herb,  with  sinuato-pin- 
natifld  leaves,  and  lax  racemes  of  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  pouch,  of 
an  oblong  elliptical  shape,  slightly  notched 
at  the  tip,  and  compressed  contrary  to  the 
partition ;  the  valves  boat-shaped,  strongly 
keeled  but  wingless  at  the  back,  though 
slightly  produced  at  the  apex.     [J.  T.  a] 

SYNZTGANTHERA.  A  small  genus  of 
LacisUmaeecB  confined  to  South  America, 
and  consisting  of  a  couple  of  shrubby 
species,  with  alternate  oblong-lanceolate 
leaves,  catkln-like  flowers  (by  abortion 
monoRcious),  four  bracts  surrounding  each 
perlgone,  without  a  glandular  disk  around 
the  ovary,  and  a  three-celled  berry-like 
capsule.  [B.  S.] 

SYNZYGIA.  The  point  of  junction  of 
opposite  cotyledons. 

SYRBXIA  A  genus  of  CrncifercB  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  consist- 
ing of  biennials,  with  the  habit  of  Erysir 
mum,  having  rather  large  pale-yellow 
flowers,  and  elongated  four-sided  com- 
pressed pods,  with  keeled  one-nerved 
valves;  the  seeds  in  two  rows  with  incum- 
bent cotyledons  contrary  to  the  partition 
of  the  pod,  not  parallel  with  it  as  in 
Eryfimum,  which  also  has  but  one  row  of 
seeds  in  each  celL  [J.  T.  S.] 

8YRINGA.  The  Lilacs  of  our  gardens 
are  familiar  representatives  of  this  genus 
of  OleacecB,  of  which  about  six  species 
and  a  number  of  varieties  are  known.  The 
native  countryof  some  of  these  plants  is  not 
well  ascertained,  although  the  genus  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  South-eastern 
Europe  and  Central  and  Eastern  Asia ,  but 
some  of  the  so-called  species  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  gardens.  They  are 
shrubs  of  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  or  more 
In  height,  with  entire  leaves,  and  terminal 


more  or  less  pyramidal  panicles  of  usually 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  characterised  by 
having  a  short  four-toothed  persistent 
calyx,  a  salver-shaped  corolla  with  a  long 
tube  and  four-parted  limb,  two  enclosed 
stamens,  and  a  short  two- pronged  enclosed 
style.  Their  fruit  is  an  egg-shaped  or 
lance-shaped  somewhat  flattened  two- 
celled  capsule,  splitting  when  ripe  into 
two  boat-shaped  pieces,  with  a  partition 
in  the  middle,  each  piece  containing  two 
narrow-winged  seeds. 

The  Common  Lilac,  8.vulgaris»  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  a  Tiati  ve  of  Persia, 
from  whence  it  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  certainly  known  In  a  wild  state,  and 
some  botanists  have  therefore  supposed  it 
to  be  merely  a  luxuriant  cultivated  variety 
of  the  Persian  Lilac,  8.  persica.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  oCcur  wild  In  Transyl- 
vania, Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria.  It  is  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  and  also  one 
of  tiie  commonest  and  most  beautiful  of 
our  spring-flowering  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  several  varieties  differ  principally  in 
the  size  and  colour  of  their  flowers. 

The  Persian  Lilac,  S.  yf.ritirtu  ig  also 
supposed  to  have  originally  come  from 
Persia,  but  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  its  native  country.  It  is  a 
smaller  species  than  the  last,  seldom 
growing  more  than  six  or  eigtit  feet  high, 
and  has  smallish  lance-shaped  leaves, 
sometimes  cut  in  a  pinnatifld  manner. 
There  are  both  a  white  and  a  purple- 
flowered  variety. 

S  JoaikcBa  is  so  named  In  honour  of  the 
Coufitess  voh  Josika,  who,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  flrst  discovered  this  species  at 
Clansenburg  in  Transylvania.  It  is  a  tall 
shrub,  with  pointed  elliptic  lance-shaped 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  has  bluish-purple 
flowers,  which,  unlike  those  of  the  other 
species,  are  scentless. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  plant 
known  as  the  Rouen  Lilac,  S.  rothamagen- 
psjihe  Lilas  Varin  of  the  Ffeiidll,  sai*"*o 
have  been  raised  by  M.  Varin  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Rouen  from  seeds  of  the  Persian 
Lilac;  but  it  agrees  with  the  species 
called  8.  didria  or  8.  ehinensie,  said  to  be 
from  China,  though  known  there  only  in  a 
cultivated  state.  The  Rouen  Lilac  is  in- 
termediate between  the  common  and 
Persian  sdrts,  and  strengthens  the  suppo- 
sition of  those  two  being  varieties  of  one 
species.  [A.  S.] 

'  8YRINGA  DES  JARDINS.  Philadelphua 
eoron'aritie. 
8YRING0DEA.    Erica. 

SYZYGITES.  A  most  curious  genus  of 
vesicular  moulds,  consisting  of  a.  single 
species,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  woods 
on  decaying  agarics.  The  threads  are 
much-branched  above,  and  on  some  of  the 
branches  little  swellings  occur  which  unite 
with  each  other  two  together,  like  the 
threads  of  Conjugatcp.  A  sporangium  is 
ultimately  formed  at  the  point  of  junction, 
which  is  filled  with  amass  of  elliptic  spores. 
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•  This  mode  of  frurttnontlou  Is  without  any 
fiarallel  amongst  Fungi.  [M.  J.  BO 

BTZYGIUM.  A  genus  of  Mvrtacea^  con- 
slstiug  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia 
and  Tropical  Africa.  The  flowers  are  In 
cymes  or  corymbs,  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
undivided;  tlie  iwtalsfour  or  five.  Inserted 
ou  to  the  thruat  of  the  calyx,  united  to- 
gether into  a  hood  and  soon  falling  off; 
the  stamens  numerous,  inserted  with  the 
petals;  the  style  simple;  and  the  fruit 
baccate,  one-celled  by  a)K>rtion,  and  con- 
taining only  one  or  two  seeds.  &  guxn&- 
ense  is  an  object  of  worship  to  the  natives 


or  many  seeds  marked  with  a  lons^ltndlarf 
groove,  and  angular  by  mutual  pressure. 

Like  most  other  dogbanes,  tlie  Tabu  mm- 
moniarui9  possess  a  milky  juice;  bat  da 
milk,  instead  of  being  excecdingrly  aaii. 
and  drastic  like  that  of  many  allied  genen. 
Is,  in  some  species  at  least,  perfectly  bland 
and  wholesome.  This  is  particubirly  tb« 
case  with  the  Hya-Hya  or  C!ow-tree  of 
British  Guiana,  T.  utiUa,  which  when 
tapi^ed  yields  a  copious  supply  of  thick 
sweet  milk,  resemblfng  that  of  the  cow  in 
appearance,  but  rather  sticky  from  the 
presence  of  caoutchouc.  The  tree  yields  a 
soft  white  wood;  and  its  bark    is  used 
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ripe  fruits;  in  Senegal  the  plant  is  used  in 
rheumatism.  8.  Jambolanum,  a  native  of 
I  India,  has  an  edible  fruit;  itsl)ark,which  is 
I  astrmgent,  is  used  medicinally,  and  also  in 
I  dyeing ;  the  timber  is  hard  and  durable. 
I  Two  or  three  of  the  Indian  species  are  in 
cultivation  in  this  country.       [M.  T.  M.] 


gZOVITSIA.  A  genus  of  UmbOli/enP, 
the  fruit  of  which  Is  oblong-elliptical,  each 
half  with  Qve  primary  ribs,  which  are  nar- 
row and  hairy,  and  four  secondary  thick 
rilM  having  transverse  folds.  The  only 
species  is  a  smootli  annual  plant,  with  re- 
peatedly divided  leaves,  the  divisions  long 
and  narrow ;  the  flowers  are  white.  [G.  D.] 

TAAG.  The  Bengal  or  Sunn  Hemp, 
Crotalaria  juneea. 

TABAO.  (Pr.)  Nicotiana  TahaeHm.  — 
DES  PAYS.\N8  Nicotiana  rustica,  — 
DES  VOSGES.    Arnica  moniana. 

TABACHIR,  or  TABASHEER.  A  sub- 
stance secreted  in  the  joints  of  bamboos, 
in  bluish-white  masses  with  a  pearly  lustre. 
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CA.S.] 
TABES.    A  wasting:    a  disease  which 
consists  In  a  gradual  decay  of  the  power  of 
growth. 

TABLA.  A  Peruvian  name  for  Cinchona- 
bark  peeled  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
which  is  of  a  higher  value  thaa  that  taken 
from  the  branches. 

TABOURET.    (Fr.)    Thiaapt 

TABULA.  The  pilens  of  certain  fungalsL 

TACAMAHAC,  or  TACAMAHACA.  A  • 
balsamic  bitter  resin  attributed  to  Idea  I' 
Tacamabacat  to  Calophpllum  InopkjfUum, 
and  to  Elaphrium  tomeHtogum ;  also  an 
American  name  for  the  realn  obtained 
from  the  buds  of  the  Tacamahac  Poplar, 
Poptdua  balsamifera.  — ,  EAST  INDIAN. 
The  resin  of  CalophyUum  Calaba. 

TACAMAQUB.  (Fr.>  Popuiu9  baUanU- 
fera.     — ,  Dfl    BOURBON.     CalophifUum 

Inophyllum. 

^    ^    ...-  TACAZZEA.    A  germs  ot  AaelepiadaeeoB, 

It  is  mainly  composed  of  siliceous  matter    chiefly  differing  from   Periploca  In   the 
which  the  plant  is  unable  to  Incorporate    corolla  and   sUmens  being  smooth,  not 


in  its  tissues,  and  is  reputed  to  possess 
tonic  properties. 

TABACINUS.  Tobacco-coloured;  a  pale 
brown,  like  common  kanaster. 
TABEBUIA.    Tecoma. 

TABERNiEMONTANA  An  extensive 
and  wide-spread  tropical  genus  of  Apocy- 
tiacea,  characterised  by  its  flowers  having 
a  flve-parted  (in  T.  eoronaria  flve-deft) 
calyx,  furnished  with  from  four  (o  seven 
narrow  glands  near  the  bottom  of  each 
lobe  on  the  inside ;  a  salver-shai>ed  corolla, 
usually  with  the  tube  inflated  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  stamens;  the  latter  having 
very  short  filaments  or  none,  and  generally 
long  tapeo-pointed  anthers  shaped  like 
arrow-heads ;  and  a  doable  ovary,  with  a 
long  style  -  bearing  a  two-lobed  stigma 
supported  by  a  broad  ring.  The  numerous 
species  ^e  either  shrubs  or  trees,  some- 
times attaining  a  great  height.  They  have 
opposite  entire  mostly  smooth  leaves,  on 
short  stalks  dilated  at  the  base  and  form- 
ing false  stipules;  and  cymes  of  fragrant 
yellow  or  white  flowers,  generally  in  pairs 
at  the  points  of  the  branches,  each  flower 
producing  a  double  or,  by  abortion,  single 
more  or  less  fleshy  fruit,  containing  few 


hairy ;  in  the  anthers  not  cohering  together 
at  the  apex  ;  and  in  the  stigma  having  a 
little  notched  point  at  the  summit.  T.  ve- 
noaa,  the  only  species.  Is  an  erect  twiggy- 
branched  shrub,  native  of  Abyaslnia, 
where  It  Is  found  growing  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Tacazzc,  and  hence  the  generic 
name.  It  has  narrow  oblong  taper-pointed 
leaves,  marked  on  both  sides  with  netted 
veins,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  and 
hoary  underneath ;  flowers  disposed  in 
loose  somewhat  forking  panicles;  and 
smooth  woody  thin  fruits.  In  pairs  spread- 
ing widely  apart,  containing  smooth 
brown-skinned  seeds  furnished  with  hair- 
tufts.  [A  SJ 

T ACCA,  TAOCACEiE.  The  tropical  genus 
Taccoy  lielonging  to  the  regalar-flowered 
monocotyledons  with  an  Inferior  ovary, 
has  been  considered  sufficiently  distinct 
In  organisation  to  form  an  order  of  itself, 
under  the  name  of  Taccacea.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  It  might  very  well 
be  Included  In  Burmanniacea,  of  which  It 
has  the  one-celled  ovary  with  three  parie- 
tal placentas,  and  the  stamens  inserted  on 
the  six-cleft  perianth  ;  while  the  dilTeren- 
ces  in  the  structure  of  the  seed  are  not  so 
great  as  had  been  supposed.  It  constats 
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f  perennial  herbs,  gometlmes  large,  with 
tuberous  root.  Tlie leaves  are  all  radical, 
ntlre  or  divided  ;  tJie  flowers  are  greenish 
ir  l>rowu.  In  an  umbel  on  the  top  of  a 
Jmple  leafless  ecape,  surrounded  hy  an 
nvolucre  of  simple  bracts.  There  are  six 
>r  seven  species  known,  two  from  Tropical 
\incrica,  the  remainder  African  or  more 
*8pecially  Asiatic,  extending  over  the  In- 
lian  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The   various  species  grow  in  the  open 
country.    T.  pinnatiftda  is  generally  found 
In  sandy  places  near  the  sea.    The  leaf- 
stalks   of    this   species  are   plaited   into 
bonnets  by  the  Society  Islanders,  but  the 
principal  use  made  of  all  the  species  is  that 
of    their  tubers,  which,  resembling  new 
potatoes,  contain  a  great  deal  of  starch 
known    as  South-sea  Arrowroot,  and  far 
preferable  to  any  other  arrowroot  In  cases 
of    dysentery.     The   tubers  are   dug   up 
after  the  leaves  have  died  away,  and  are 
rasped  and  macerated  four  or  five  days  In 
water,  when  the  fecuhi  sei>arates  in  the 
same  manner  as  sago  does.    It  is  largely 
employed  as  an  article  of  diet  throughout 
the  Tropics,  and  is  a  favourite  ingredient 
for  puddings  and  cakes  in  the  South  Seas. 
Tacca  cliieQy  differs  from  its  ally  Ataccia 
In  having  a  one-ceiled  instead  of  a  three- 
celled  fruit.    The  perigone  is  six-cleft,  the 
I  stamens  six  in  number,  and  the  fruit  a 
berry.    All  the  leaves  are  radical,  and  pal- 
mate or  bipinnatifld.    The  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  umbels  at  the  end  of  a  scape, 
■green  tingedwith  purple— the  umbels  being 
'surrounded  by  large  bracts.  [B.  S.] 

TACHIADENUS.  A  genus  of  Oentiana- 
cecB,  comprising  some  herI}aceous  or  some- 
what shrubby  species,  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  five- 
parted  calyx,  the  segments  of  which  arc 
frequently  dilated  towards  the  top;  the 
corolla  has  a  slender  elongated  tube,  ter- 
minating in  a  bell-shaped  flve-lobed  limb ; 
the  anthers  are  erect ;  the  ovary  is  one-  I 
celled,  surrounded  by  a  disk ;  and  the  fruit 
is  capsular  two-valved.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TACHIBOTA.  A  genus  of  doubtful 
affinity,  referred  by  some  to  Blxacece,  from 
which,  however.  It  differ*  chiefly  in  its 
tliree-celled  ovary.  The  genus  is  peculiar 
tr>  Gatana,  and  only  represented  by  one 
Bi>ecies,  a  shrub  with  alternate  simple 
leaves,  small  axillary  racemose  flowers  of 
a  white  colour,  and  a  black  capsular  fruit. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  and  the  corolla  com- 
posed of  five  petals ;  the  stamens  arc  six  in 
number,  and  the  stigmas  three,  while  the 
capsule  is  three-cornered  three-celled  and 
three-valved,  and  Includes  numerous  mi- 
nute seeds.  [B.  a] 

TACSONIA.  A  genus  of  shrubby  Pa»si- 
Jloracece,  having  the  general  appearance  of 
Passifl  >ra,  and  the  same  structure  of  sta- 
mens pistil  and  fruit,  but  differing  in  the 
usually  long  cylindrical  tube  of  the  calyx, 
which  Is  furnished  with  two  crowns,  one 
at  the  throat  and  the  other  near  its  base. 
In  T.  mamcatn,  however,  a  very  handsome 
species,  the  tabe  scarcely  exceeds  in  length  ! 


that  of  a  passion-flower.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Tlie  fruits  of  severaiiof  them,  as 
T.  mollissima,  tripartita,  and  speciosa,  are 
eaten.  They  are  of  a  very  ornamental  cha- 
racter. [W  C] 

TACUARI.  The  South  American  name 
of  certain  species  of  Mc^>ea,  whose  hollow 
shoots  are  used  as  tubacco-piiies. 

T^NIOPSia  A  genus  of  polypodiaceons 
ferns  of  the  tribe  Tcenitidea,  and  consist- 
ing of  si>ecies  having  a  strong  resemblance 
to  rutaria,  from  which  tliey  differ  in  not 
having  the  sori  placed  in  an  extrorse- 
niarginal  furrow,  but  in  a  furrow  at  the 
back  of  the  frond.  The  fronds  are  simple 
orlobate,coriaceous,with  the  veins  simple 
or  forked  and  obscure,  and  the  sori  linear 
continuous  submarglnal,  and  either  super- 
ficial or  imfaiersed.  They  are  found  plenti- 
fully in  the  trot>ical  parts  both  of  the  Old 
and  Hew  World.  [T.  MJ 

T^NIOPTEUIS.    Temioptts. 

T^NIOSTEMA.  The  name  of  aMexican 
herb,  constituting  a  genus  of  (Hstaeete. 
The  leavesareentlre,  covered  with  some- 
what woolly  star-shaped  pubescence;  the 
flowers  are  very  small,  borne  on  tufted 
flower-stalks, and  have  a  three-parted  calyx, 
no  corolla,  and  three  stamens  standing 
opposite  the  sepals,  the  filaments  flattened, 
8omewh>it  spoon-shaped,  and  bearing  very 
small  roundish  anthers.  Tlie  ovary  is  one- 
celled,  with  three  parietal  placentas,  each 
with  two  ascending  straight  ovules  near 
the  base.  Fruit  capsular.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  minta  *  a 
band,'  in  allusion  to  the  flattened  filaments 
of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TiENITIS.  A  net- vetoed  genus  of  Tceni- 
tidecB,  one  of  the  tril)es  of  polypodiaceons 
ferns,  and  consisting  of  a  few  tropIc^U 
Asiatic  and  American  species,  having 
simple  or  pinnate  fronds,  from  a  creeping 
caudex,  uniformly  reticulated  veins  form- 
ing long  oblique  or  longitudinal  areoles 
without  free  Included  veinlets,  and  non- 
indusiate  linear  submarglnal  or  medial 
sori,  which  are  superficial  or  somewhat  im- 
mersed.   T.  blechnoidu  is  the  type.  [T.  M.] 

TAPE.  'A  fermented  liquor  prepared 
from  rice  in  Java. 

TAPPIA*  A  spirit  distilled  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

TAPGA.  The  fragrant  North  African 
Rhapovtieum  acatile,  which  has  the  odour 
of  Acacia  Farnesiaiia. 

TAGETES.  Showy  annuals  roi^ch  culti- 
vated under  the  names  of  African  and 
Prench  Marigolds.  The  characters  of  the 
genus  are :— Flowers  compound  ;  involucre 
simple,  composed  of  five  bracts,  which  are 
united  into  a  tube;  fiorets  of  the  my  five 
(in  T.  lucida  three  to  four),  persistent ;  pap- 
pus of  five  erect  bristles.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Mexico  Peru  and  Chili,  but  are 
also  grown  In  China  and  India,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  latter  country  are  considered 
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I  sacred  flowers.  T.  paiula^  the  French 
I  Marigold,  is  In  France  known  by  the  name 
I  of  Petit  (Billet  dCInde.  Of  this  many 
varieties  are  cultivated,  some  with  double 
'  flowers  variegated  with  gold  and  orange- 
brown,  r.  ^ecta,  the  African  Marigold. 
(Fr.  Grand  CEiUet  dinde  or  Bo»e  dinde)  is  a 
larger  plant,  with  double  yellow  flowers. 
The  scent  of  both  these  plants  is  strong 
and  offensive,  but  the  more  flnely-cut  con- 
tinuous-flowering T.  tenui/olia  has  a  more 
agreeable  smell.  T.  lucida,  a  much  smaller 
plant,  is  a  perennial,  with  simple  lanceolate 
flnely-serrated  leaves,  and  corj'mbsof  small 
yellow  fragrant  flowers.  German  :  Sam- 
metblume.  [C.  A.  J.] 

TAIL-POINTED.  Excessively  acumi- 
nated, so  that  the  point  is  long  and  weak. 
The  same  as  Caudate. 

TAILW0RT8.  A  name  formerly  given 
by  Lindl^y  to  the  order  Triuridacece. 

TAL,  or  TALA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Palmyra  Palm,  Borasaua  flabelliformis. 

TALARiG.  The  wings  of  a  papillonar 
ceous  corolla. 

TALAUMA.  One  of  the  genera  ot Magna- 
UaceoB,  so  called  from  the  native  name 
applied  to  some  of  the  South  American 
kinds.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Old 
and  New  World  ;  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  flne  fragrant  flowers.  The  floral 
structure  is  much  like  that  of  Magnolia, 
but  the  fruit  differs  in  the  fusion  of  its 
coustituent  carpels,  and  in  the  irregularly 
circular  mode  of  splitting.  The  seeds  ad- 
here to  the  axis  after  the  separation  of  the 
carpels  by  means  of  a  Icmg  elastic  cord,  as 
in  Magnolia  and  Michelia.  [M.  T  M.] 

TALEA.  A  cutting;  a  small  branch 
employed  to  propagate  a  plant. 

TALE8FUR.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
highly  fragrant  leaves  of  Rhododei}dron 
Anthopogon,  used  as  a  medicinal  snuff  in 
India. 

TALICTRON.   (Fr.)   Sisymbrium  Sophia. 

TALINOPSIS.  A  genus  of  Portulacaceai 
from  New  Mexico,  alli«*d  to  the  South 
Alr\c&n  Anacampseros,  and  the  Chilian  Gra- 
hamxa.  It  has  much  the  habit  of  the 
latter,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
bractless  flowers,  leathery  eplcarp  of  the 
three-valved  capsule  separating  from  the 
papery  three-valved  endocarp,  and  wing- 
less seeds.  Prom  Anacampseros  it  differs  in 
habit,  in  the  persistent  equal  sepals,  the 
short  style,  and  the  coriaceous  valves  of 
the  capsule,  which  do  not  separate  at  the 
base  and  fall  away.  It  is  an  undershrub, 
with  five  purple  petals,  and  about  twenty 
stamens  In  five  bundles.  [J-  T.  S.j 

TALINUM.  A  genus  of  PortulaeaceeB, 
inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  both  he- 
mispheres, but  most  abundant  in  Tropical 
and  Subtropical  America.  The  genus  is 
distinguished  by  Its  deciduous  sepals,  ten 
or  twenty  stamens,  and  three-valved  cap- 
sule with  numerous  wingless  seeds.     It 


consists  of  smooth  fleshy  herbs  or  n] 
shrubs,  with  alternate  or  subupposlte 
tire  ezstipulate  leaves,  and  cyriio&e 
mose  or  solitary  flowers  on  axillary  . 
duncles,  bearing  white  purple  or  yelh 
very  fugacious  petals.  T.  patens,  a  natii 
of  Brazil,  is  there  used  in  the  same  way  \ 
the  common  purslane.  CJ-  T.  S  J 

TALIPAT,    TALIPOT.     Indian 
for  Corypha  undnraaUifera  and  C.  Taliera. 

TALISPATHREB,  TALISPDTRIE.  Ii 
diau  names  for  Flacourtia  cataphracta, 
plant  used  as  a  gentle  astringent. 

TALLEH.  An  Arabic  name  for  tbe  Aby#>  { 
sinian  Myrrh,  produced  by  Acacia  Sasam 
and  A.  gummifera. 

TALLICOONAH.  A  medicinal  oil  madtf 
In  Sierra  Leone  from  the  seeds  of  Carap% 
Toulattcouna  or  C.  guineensis. 

TALLOW-SHRUa    Mynca  ceri/era. 

TALLOW-TREK  Stillingia  sdn/era,  tho 
seeds  of  which  are  covered  with  a  waxy 
substance,  used  in  China  for  maJcin^r 
candles. 

TAMALT.  A  Mexican  name  for  Lyeo- 
peraicum  esculentum. 

TAMANU.  A  green  heavy  resin  from 
the  Society  Islands,  obtained  from  Colo- 
phyllum  InophyUum. 

TAMARA.  A  Hindoo  name  for  Xelum- 
Mum  speciomim. 

TAMARACK.    A  North  American  name 
for  the  Hackmatack  or  American  Larch,  i 
Abies  pendtUa.  | 

TAMARA-TONGA.  A  Malabar  name  for 
Averrhoa  Carambola. 

TAMARICACEJS.    An  order  of  polype- 
talous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  Bhrubs 
or  undershrubs,  rarely  trees  or  hard  pros- 
trate herbs,   found   chiefly   In   maritime 
sands,  or  In  sandy  or  gravelly  places  along 
torrents  in  mountainous  districts.    Their 
leaves  are  usually  small  entire  and  alter- 
nate, often  fleshy  or  reduced  to  scales :  the 
flowers  white  or  pink,  sometimes  solitary, 
but  more  frequently  in  terminal  spikes  , 
racemes  or  panicles.     Allied  In  many  re- 
spects to  Portulacacea,  Elatinaceee,  and  Jly- 
pericaceoB,  they  are  at  once  known  by  tbe  ! 
structure  of  the  ovary,  which  is  not  com- 
pletely divided  Into  cells,  but  contains  three 
placentas  erect  from  the  base  of  the  cavity, 
these  being  either  quite  free  or  cohering 
variously  with   each   other  or  with  the 
walls  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  form  three 
imperfect  cells;  and  by  the  erect  seeds 
bearing  long  hairs,  either  in  a  terminal 
tuft  or  all  over  the  testa,  or  slightly  united 
in  a  marginal  wing.    The  two  principal 
Asiatic   and   European  genera,   Tamarix 
and   Beaumuria,  are   regarded   by  some 
botanists    as   types   of   distinct  orders; 
and  the  splendid  Mexican  genus /Vnt^iera, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  large  petals  united 
into  a  tubular  corolla,  has  only  recently  I 
been  associated  with  the  Tamarieacea  as  a 
third  tribe. 
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Xi^MARIND.  The  pleasant  acid  fruit  of 
^amarindus  indica.  — ,  BASTARD.  Acor 
da,  JvliJbriMin,  — ,  — ,  of  Jamaica.  Acaeia 
tricfiophyUoides.  —,  BLACK.  Codarium 
acTLti/olium.  —,  BROWN.  Codarium.  — , 
;m:ANILLA.  The  fruit  of  PithecokMum 
dzclce.  —,  NATIVE,  of  New  South  Wales. 
Crc-pania  australia.  — ,  VELVET.  The 
ikfrlcan  name  for  the  fruits  of  Codarium 
tzcutifolium,  — ,  WILD.  Codarium;  also 
jPithecoWnum  /Uicifolium.  —,  — ,  of  Ja- 
maica. Acacia  arborea.  — ,  — ,  of  Trinidad. 
J*crUaclethra  fllamentoaa.  — ,  YELLOW. 
jLcaciavillosa. 

TAMARINDTTS.  This  name  la  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  Tamar  sig- 
nifying 'dates,'  and  Indus  in  allusion  to 
the  country  whence  the  tree  was  originally 
€lerived.  Botanically  It  Is  applied  to  a 
erenus  of  Leguminoace,  characterised  by  a 
calyx  which  Is  tubular  at  the  lower  part, 
l>at  above  has  a  two-lipped  limb— the  upper 
lip  of  three  reflexed  segments,  the  lower 
ot  two  segments ;  petals  three,  the  central 
one  hood-like  ;  stamens  nine  to  ten,  of 
-which  seven  are  short  and  sterile;  pod 
many-seeded,  filled  with  pulp. 

The  Tamarind-tree,  T.  indica.  Is  the  only 
species,  but  It  has  two  varieties,  charac- 


terised by  the  varying  length  of  the  pod. 
The  East  Indian  variety  has  long  puds,  with 
six  to  twelve  seeds,  whereas  the  variety 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  has  much 
shorter  pods,  containing  one  to  four  seeds. 
The  tree  has  an  elegant  appearance,  from 
Its  graceful  pinnated  foliage  and  Its  ra- 
cemes of  sweet-smelllng  flowers,  the  calyx 
of  which  is  yellow,  the  petals  yellow 
streaked  with  red,  the  filaments  purple, 
and  the  anthers  brown.  The  tamarind- 
pods  imported  from  the  East  Indies  vary  in 
length  from  three  to  six  Inches,  and  are 
slightly  curved.  They  consist  of  a  brittle 
brown  shell,  within  which  is  a  soft  add 
brown  pulp,  traversed  by  strong  woody 
fibres;  the  seeds  are  again  Immediately 
invested  by  a  thin  membranous  covering. 
West  Indian  tamarinds  are  usually  Im- 


ported preserved  In  syrup,  the  outer  shell 
having  been  removed. 

Tamarinds  owe  their  grateful  acidity  to 
the  presence  of  citric  tartaric  and  other 
vegetable  acids.  In  addition  to  their 
cooling  qualities  they  act  as  gentle  laxa- 
tives, and  are  useful  In  some  forms  of 
sore-throat.  The  pulp  mixed  with  salt  Is 
used  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism  by  the 


Tamarinduf  indica  (firait). 

Creoles  of  the  Mauritius.  The  seeds  are  em- 
ployed medicinally  by  the  natives  of  Ben- 
gal In  dysenterj',  and  they  are  also  used 
by  the  Cingalese  as  food  in  times  of 
scarcity,  the  dark  outer  skin  being  re- 
moved by  maceration.  Powdered,  the 
seeds  are  employed  as  a  poultice  to  boils ; 
this  powder  also  is  mixed  with  thin  glue 
to  form  a  very  strong  cement  for  wood. 
The  flowers  of  the  tree  are  used  in  Ceylon 
In  cases  of  liver-disease.  Medicinal  virtues 
are  also  ascribed  to  the  leaves,  which  are 
used  Internally  in  jaundice,  and  externally 
as  an  application  to  sore  eyes  or  ulcers. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  employed  to 
furnish  a  yellow  dye.  In  the  Mauritius  a  de- 
coction of  the  bark  is  used  in  asthma,  and 
as  a  tonic  and  astringent  in  dysentery. 
The  timber  is  valuable  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  furnishes  excellent  charcoal  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Tama- 
rinds form  an  important  Ingredient  in 
Indian  cookery,  especially  in  curries ;  and 
they  are  also  used  in  Western  India  in  pre- 
serving or  pickling  fish,  which  under  the 
name  of  tamarlnd-flsh  is  considered  a  de- 
licacy. 

It  is  said  that  no  plants  will  grow  undei 
the  shade  of  the  Tamarind- hence  it  Is 
considered  unsafe  to  sleep  under  the  trees. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  acid  moisture 
they  exhale,  does  really  affect  the  cloth  of 
tents,  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  under 
the  trees  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
Tamarind-tree  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
English  stoves,  but  rarely  perfects  its  flow- 
ers and  fruit  in  this  country.    [M.  T.  M.] 

TAMARINIER.  (Fr.)  Tamarindua.  — 
DES  HAUT8.    Acacia  ?ieter<^hylla. 

TAMARISK.  Tamarix,  — ,  GERMAN. 
Myricaria  germanica. 

TAMARIX.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  giving 
name  to  the  order  Tamaricacece,  well 
marked  by  their  twiggy  branches,  minute 
scale-like  leaves,  and  small  spiked  flowers. 
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T,  angliea  or  T,  gaUiea  1b  a  natiye  of  most  I 
of  the  rountrieB  of  Southeru  Europe,  Asia  ! 
'  Minor,  TarUry,  Japan,  Barbary,  and  Arar  i 
I  ttla,   especially  in  a  saline  soil.     It  was  i 
I  known  to  tbe  Greeks  and  Roinans  under 
I  the  name  of  Myriea^  and  frequent  mention 
I  of  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
,  It  iB    to  be  found,   apparently  wild,  on 
;  various  paru  of  the  sea-roast  of  England, 
I  hut  is  not  believed  to  be  indigenous.    The 
Tamarisk  grows  freely  from  cuttings,  and  < 
will  bear  exposure  to  any  degree  of  wind.  I 
'  The  stems  and  leaves  abound  in  sulphate 
I  of  soda,  and  a  species  either  closely  allied 
to  or  identical  with  tbe  common  Tamarisk 
'  produces  in  Arabia  a  substance  considered 
.  by   the   Bedouins  a   great    dainty,   and 
!  called  by  them  mann  or  mamna^  from  its 
outward  resemblance  to  the  'manna'  of 
Scripture.    In  the  month  of  June  it  drops 
from  the  branches  upon  the  fallen  twigs 
and  leaves,  which  always  cover  tbe  ground 
beneath  the  tree,  and  being  collected  and 
cleaned  is  eaten  with  bread.    Some  travel- 
lers suppose  this  substance  to  be  not  an 
exudation  from  the  tree,  but  the  produce 
of  an  insect  which  infests  the  Tamarisk. 
It  is  said  to  be  most  abundant  in  rainy 
seasons.     French:    Tainariac;     German: 
TamarUken.  [C.  A.  JJ 

TAMARIZ  D£  KARBONNE.  (Pr.;  To- 
marix  gallica. 

TAMATTE.  A  Malayan  name  for  Lyeo- 
persicum  eaeulentum. 

TAMBOORIE-WOOD.  A  hard  handsome 
wood,  which  when  powdered  is  used  by 
the  South  African  Zulus  as  an  emetic. 

TAMBULI.  An  Indian  name  for  the  leaf 
of  the  Betel-pepper. 

TAMIER.    (Fr.)    Tamus. 

TAMKAI.  An  Indian  name  for  Termi- 
nalia  Belleriea,  the  kernels  of  whose  seeds 
are  eaten. 

TAMPUI.  The  edible  fnilt  of  Eedycar- 
pus  malayanus. 

TAMUS.    The  only  European  representa- 
tive of  the  order  Dioscorearecp,  and  distin- ! 
gulshed  from  other  genera  by  its   fruit 
being  a  roundish  three-celled  berry  crown-  | 
ed  with  the   remains  of  the  flower,  and  . 
containing  one  or  two  seeds  in  each  cell,  ' 
tbe  cell-partitions  becoming  obsolete  in 
the  ripe  fruits.    There  are  two  well-known 
species,  T.  commvni8,  the  Black  Bryony  of  I 
our  hedges,   and   T.  cretiea,  a  native  of  ' 
Greece  and  the  Greek  Archipelago.     They  | 
are  both  climbing  plants,  and  have  thirk  ' 
tuberous  roots,  sending  up  annual  twining  , 
stems,  which  grow  to  a  great  length,  and  ' 
climb    over   bushes    and    hedges.     The 
former  has    entire    heart-shaped    taper- 
pointed   leaves;  and  the  latter   trilobed 
leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  with  the 
side-lobes   large   and    rounded,  and   the 
middle  one   lance-shaped.    Their  flowers 
are  of  separate  sexes,  borne  on  different 
plants,  and  are  produced  In  the  leaf -axils— 
the  males  In  slender  branched  racemes, 
the  females  in  shorter  racemes. 


The  large  fleshy  roots  of  the 
Bryony  contain  an  abundance  of 
clammy  juice,  and  were  formerly  osedk 
the  preparation  of  stimulating  plaietas 
Rustic  practitioners  employ  tbem  for  i» 
moving  the  discoloration  of  the  dEk 
from  bruises.  The  fruits  steeped  in  gh 
are  a  popular  remedy  for  chilblains :  whfli 
the  Greeks  use  the  young  suckers  of  boife 
species  like  Asparagua,  whidi  tbej  macfe 
resemble.  [A.  SJ 

TAN.  The  hark  of  oak  and  other  treta 
used  for  tanning  leather.  Half-speut  taa 
is  used  by  gardeners  for  making  hotbeds. 

TANACETDH.    A  genus  of   perenniali! 

belonging    to  the  tribe  Corjftnbiferm  cfl 
compound  flowers,  and  allied  both  in  cfas- ' 
racters  and  properties  to  Art^nifia.     T.i 
vulgare^  the  Common  Taney,    is  an  erect  I 
herbaceous  plant  one  to  two   feet   high, ' 
with  repeatedly-divided  deeply-cut  leaves,  | 
and  terminal  corymbs  of  button-like  flower- 1 
heads,  of  which  all  the  florets  are  yellow.  | 
All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  strong^  am- 1 
matic  scent,  and   an   exceedingrly  bitter  | 
taste.    Tansy  was  formerly  much  employed  i 
in  medicine,  and  still  retains  its  place  in 
some  cookery-hooks  as  an  ingrredient  in 
puddings  cakes  and  omelets,  viands  which 
now  rarely  appear  at  table.  Tansy- wine  aim 
still  enjoys  some  reputation  among  rustic 
practitioners  as  a  stomachic,    A  variety 
with  curled  leaves  is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental plant  for  garnishing  dishes.    Kune ! 
of  the  foreign  species  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  French :  Tanaisie ;  Germxa:  \ 
Bhemfarm.  [C  A.  J  ] 

TAN^CIUM  (Including  SchUgetid).  A 
genus  of  climbing  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
Crescentiacece,  and  confined  to  the  West 
Indies  andthe  tropical  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Their  brenches  are  often  rooting, 
their  leaves  either  simple  or  trifoliolate; 
their  flowers  white  pink  scarlet  or  violet  In 
colour,  arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles;  and  their  fruit  is  an 
indehiscent  oblong  berrj',  either  black 
or  grey,  in  some  species  scarcely  larger 
than  a  coffee-berry,  and  in  others  assum- 
ing the  dimensions  of  a  large  shaddock. 
The  calyx  is  cup-shaped  flve-rlbbed  per- 
sistent, and  obscurely  flve-toothed;  the 
corolla  tubular,  and  towards  the  top  be- 
coming funnel-shaped  ;  the  stamens  are 
four  In  number,  with  the  rudiment  of  a 
flf  th  ;  and  the  fruit  Is  two-celled.  T.  paror 
siticum  of  Jamaica  is  an  inmate  of  our  hot- 
houses, and  climbs  over  walls  or  trees  like 
ivy.  T.  lilacinum  (or  Schlegelia  lilacina)  has 
an  edible  lierry  called  iu  Guiana  Emosse 
beroy,  and  used  by  the  natives  for  dyeing 
their  cotton  cloth  and  straw  furniture.  The 
fruit  of  T.  ciOri/lorum  of  Jamaica  is  em- 
ployed for  poultices.  [&  S.j 

TANDONIA.  A  genus  of  £a«e7I(ieMB  from  i  { 
Peru  and  New  Grenada.  The  stem  is  often 
twining,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  and 
fleshy  blossoms  In  long  slcnderraany-flow- 
ered  simple  or  branched  spikes.  Theouter 
calyx  Is  two-cleft,  the  inner  flve-parted;  l 
the  stamens,flve,  united  at  the  base;  the 
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Bt^yle  elongated,  with  a  capitate  somewhat 
t;rllol>ed  stigma;  and  the  fruit  ovate-cora- 
X>T>ossed,  enclosed  witbiu  the  unchanged 
caJyx.  [J.T.S.J 

TANG,  or  TANGLE.  The  common  name 
or  Laminaria  digitata.  The  Orkney  kelp- 
men' give  this  name  exclusively  to  the 
najTOw-fronded  variety,  while  the  ordinary 
form  is  called  Cuvy.  — ,  BLACK.  Fuciu 
v^MCiUostts.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TANGHADL  Cassia  auriculata,  the  bark 
of  which  is  used  for  tanning  iu  India. 

TANGHIN.    Tanghinia. 

TANGHINIA.  The  custom  of  trial  by 
ordeal,  in  the  unerring  eflSracy  of  which 
our  own  ancestors  were  srrnug  believers, 
is  now  conflned  to  a  few  of  the  most  savage 
nations  of  tlie  world,  though  even  among 
t;liem  it  is  gradually  dying  away  before  the 


advancing  steps  of  civilisation.  In  Mada- 
gascar the  natives  formerly  placed  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  in  theimlsonous 
seed  of  the  Tangliin  as  an  infallible  de- 
tector of  guilt,  i's  use  having  descended 
to  them  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  This 
Tangliin  or  Tanquen  is  the  only  plant  be- 
longing to  a  genus  which  botanists  have 
named  Tanghinia,  one  of  the  ApocynaceoBf 
and  confined  to  Madagascar.  The  species, 
T.  venenifera,  is  a  tree,  with  smooth  alter- 
nate lance-shaped  thickish  leaves,  about 
six  inches  in  length,  clustered  towards 
the  points  of  the  branches  and  directed 
upwards ;  it  bears  large  terminal  cymes  of 
flowers,  each  supported  by  a  couple  of 
bracts,  and  having  a  spreading  flve-parted 
calyx  without  glands,  a  salver-shaped  co- 
rolla with  rose-coloured  lobes,  and  a  green 
funnel-shaped  tube  hairy  inside  and  closed 
at  the  mouth  by  five  greenish  scales;  the 
stamens  being  inserted  into  the  up])er  or 
wide  part  of  the  tube,  with  a  roundish 
tubercle  under  each;  and  a  double  ovary 
with  a  long  style  and  thick  stigma  bearing 
two  tubercles  at  the  top.  In  general  only 
on«  of  the  ovaries  comes  to  perfection. 


forming  an  ellipsoid  fruit  between  two 
and  three  inches  long,  somewhat  pointed 
at  the  ends,  and  having  a  smooth  purplish 
skin  tinged  with  green,  containing  a  hard 
stone  surrounded  by  a  thick  flbrous  flesh. 
The  portion  used  as  an  ordeal  is  the  seed, 
whicli  is  pounded,  and  a  small  piece  is 
swallowed  by  each  person  to  be  tried  : 
those  in  whom  it  causes  vomiting  escape, 
but  to  those  whose  stomachs  retain  It  it 
is  quickly  fatal,  and  their  guilt  is  then 
held  to  be  proven.  [A.  S.] 

TANGLE.  Laminaria  digitata  and  L. 
saccharina.  — ,  BLUE.  An  American  name 
for  Gayliuaacia  frondosa. 

TANIERS.  The  Blue  Eddos  or  Nut  Ed- 
dos,  Caladium  aaffiUcefolium. 

TANNIN.  The  astringent  tanning  prin- 
ciple or  impure  tannic  acid  of  the  bark  or 
galls  of  the  oak  and  other  trees,  and  of 
other  vegetable  substances. 

TANQUEN.    Tanghinia. 

TANROUGE.    (Fr.)    Weinmannia. 

TANSY.  Tanacetumvulgare.  —,  GOOSE. 
Potentilla  Anserina.  — ,  WILD.  Potcntilla 
Anneriiia ;  also  Ambrosia  artemisice/olia.      j 

TAPEINANTHUS  ftttwiZw  constitutes  a 
small  pancratiform  genus  of  Amaryllida- 
cece.    It  was  formerly  known  as  Pancra-  , 
tinvi  humile,  and  is  a  native  of  Spain.    It 
has  a  short  scape  rising  in  autumn  before  I 
the  leaves,  and  bearing  two  yellow  flowers 
with  ovate-oblong  segments,  a  short  cup,  | 
long  diverging  filaments,  an  erect  style,  i 
and  an  obtuse  stigma.  [T.  M.] 

TAPEINOSTEMON  (sometimes  but  erro- 
neously spelt  Topeinostemon)  is  the  name  ; 
given  to  a  genus  of  Brazilian  herbs  of  the 
family  GentianacecB.  The  species  are 
branched  annuals,  with  many-flowered 
cymes  ;  calyx  small,  flve-parted ;  corolla 
somewhat  funnel-shaped ;  stamens  five. 
Inserted  into  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the 
i  corolla,  the  anthers  unchanging,  concealed 
I  within  the  corolla ;  ovary  partly  two-celled; 
stigma  short,  divided  into  two  plates.  The 
fruit  is  a  capsule  much  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  partially  four-celled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TAPEINOTES.  The  few  species  of 
Brazilian  Geaneraceic  which  form  this  genus 
are  little  soft  fleshy  herbaceous  plants, 
with  simple  or  branched  stems  rising  from 
small  underground  tubers;  their  leaves 
are  on  stalks  opposite  each  other;  and  their 
I  small  whitish  flowers  are  borne  singly,  or 
sometimes  two  together,  on  solitary  or 
twin  flower-stalks  springing  from  the  leaf- 
axils.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Neina- 
tanthus,  the  principal  distinction  between 
the  two  genera  residing  in  the  shape  of 
the  corolla;  that  of  the  present  having  the 
tube  narrow  at  the  base,  but  suddenly  en- 
larged, particularly  on  the  lower  side,  into 
a  nearly  globose  shape,  and  again  drawn 
In  towards  the  orlflce,the  limb  l>elng  erect 
and  two-lipped.  The  calyx  is  fr^e  and  un- 
equally flve-parted,  with  egg-shaped  seg- 
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menta.  T.pu$Ula  scarcely  atuiua  an  inch 
In  height.  [A.  S] 

TAPENIER.    (Fr.)    CappariM  tpmotn. 

TAPER.  The  opposite  of  anguhu**  nsn- 
ally  employed  in  contradistinction  to  that 
term,  when  speaking  of  long  bodies.  The 
same  as  Terete. 

TAPERINa  Gradoally  diminishing  in 
diameter. 

TAPER-POINTED.  Terminating  very 
gradnally  in  a  point,  as  the  leaf  of  Salix 
alba.    The  same  as  Acuminate. 

TAPIA.  The  Garlic  Pear,  OraUava  Tapia. 

TAPIER.   (FrJ    OnUenta. 

TAPINA.  The  name  originally  given  by 
Dr.  Von  Martins  to  a  Brazilian  genns  of 
Cfuneraeea,   but  which    was    afterwards 

.  altered  by  M.  DecandoUe  to  Tapeinotes,  in 
order  to  prevent  Its  being  confounded 

I  with  two  other  genera  possessing  names 
of  nearly  the  same  orthography— viz.,  Ta^ 
piwia  among  fungi,  and  Tapeinia  among 
irids.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
tapeinos  'humble,'  the  plants  belonging 
to  it  being  of  very  dwarf  habit.      [A.  &] 

TAPINANTHtrs.  Professor  Oliver,  the 
most  recent  writer  on  Loranthacea,  con- 
siders this  to  be  a  mere  section  of  Loran- 
thiu,  and  not  worth  constituting  a  distinct 
genus.  The  species  so  named  are  natives 
of  Africa,  and  have  pentamerous  Sowers 
arranged  in  axillary  clusters,  each  flower 
provided  with  a  bract.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TAPIN0CARPU8.  A  genus  of  Araeece, 
founded  on  an  herbaceous  species,  grow- 
ing in  damp  grassy  places  in  the  Concan 
districts  of  Western  India.  The  root- 
stock  is  fleshy  and  perennial,  and  sends 
up  heart-shaped  entire  leaves.  Generical- 
ly  it  approaches  Arum  and  Dracunculus, 
but  differs  especially  In  the  position  of  the 
ovules,  of  which  there  are  six  in  each 
ovary,  two  or  three  erect,  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  ovary,  the  remainder  pendulous 
from  the  top.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  tapeiTwa  *  lowly  *  and  kar- 
pos  'fruit,'  In  alluaiou  to  the  position  of 
the  fruit.  [M  T  M.] 

TAPIOCA.  An  agglomerated  kind  of 
starch  prepared  from  the  root  of  Manihot 
utUusimat  and  generally  employed  as  diet 
for  invalids.  —,  PEARL.  A  fictitious  kind 
of  Tapioca,  formed  of  prepared  grain. 

TAPIRIA.  The  name  applied  to  a  tree, 
native  of  Guiana,  and  supposed  to  consti- 
tute a  genus  of  Amyridarsa^  but  which  Is 
Imperfectly  known.  The  calyx  has  five 
deciduous  segments ;  the  corolla  as  many 
petals,  inserted  on  to  a  disk  surrounding 
the  ovary  and  bearing  ten  stamens ;  stig- 
mas five ;  capsule  one-celled  flve-valved, 
with  five  seeds.  [M.  T.  MO 

TAP-ROOTED.  Having  a  large  simple 
conical  root,  which  forms  a  centre  round 
which  the  divisions  are  arranged. 

TAPURA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  CliaU- 


lehaeeoe,  comprising  a  abmb  omcive  < 
Guiana.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
an  irregularly  flve-lobed  calyx;  . 
what  two-lipped  corolla,  to  the 
which  the  five  staraena  are  attadied ;  \ 
these  the  two  lateral  ones  are  mndi  aborti 
than  the  rest;  ovary  sesaile  tbreenseiie^l 
with  two  pendulona  o vales  in  ea<di  oobkI 
partment.  The  wood  of  T.  fKiaMemsis  iaf 
employed  by  the  Creoles  of  Goiana  for  ooa 
atmctive  purposes.  C^  T.  3Q 

TAQUABU88A.    A  Bnof lian  reed.  (, 

TAR.    A  thick  vUcid  oleo-resinol>€aiae&  ll 

by  heat  from  the  wood  of  tlie  pine-tree,  « 

and  chiefly  employed  as  a  preservative  of  % 

timber,  especially  amonff  shipping.  jj 

TARA.    An   Indian  name  for  Corvpha^ 

Taltera,  the  Talipot  Palm.    Also  a  T^abiti  : 

name   for  Colocatia  macrorhtsa;    mnd  a  ,, 

Sandwich  Island  name  for  Caladham,  esear  \ 

lentum  and  others.  ') 

TARACHIA.    Aaplatium.  ij 

TARASPIC.    (Fr.)    Iberi*.  jf 

TARATOVF.  (Fr.)  ITeliantttM  teberosM^  I' 

TARAXACUM.    The  technical  name  of ) 
the  genus  of   ChmposvUe    to    which    the  • 
familiar  Dandelion  belongrs.    The   species' 
are  herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock,  ter- 1 
niinated  by  a  tuft  of  leaves,  from     tlie 
centre  of  which  emerge  smooth  bolloir  < 
leafless    unbranched    stalks,  surmoanted;* 
by  a  single  head  of  bright-yellow  flowers.  { 
The  involucre  consists  of  an  oater  row  of  ; 
bracts,  which  are  spreading  or  reflexed, 
and  an  inner  row  which  are  erect.    The 
receptacle  on  which  the  flowers  are  placed  , 
is  flat  and  smooth ,  the  corollas  all  strap-  < 
shaped  and  yellow;  and  the  pappus  of  many  I 
simple  hairs.    The  fruit  is  surmottnted  bf  I 
a  long  beak,  like  a  little  column,  on  the  I 
top  of  which  the  pappus  is  placed.    If  th»  I 
flowers  be  examined  previous  to  maturity,  > 
this  beak  is  seen  to  be  very  short,  bat  iu  1 
rapidly  lengthens  as  the  fruit  ripens.   The 
genus  is  known  from  Leontodon    by  the 
simple  not  feathery  pappus;    and  from 
OrepU  by  the  unbranched  flower-stalks.       1 

By  many  botanists  it  Is  considered  that  i 
there  is  only  one  species,  T.  dena  leonit,  > 
which  admits  of  many  varieties.  The  , 
plant  is  universally  found  in  Europe,  Gen-  j 
tral  Asia,  North  America,  and  the  Arctic 
regions.  The  most  common  variety  in  this 
country  has  broad  runcinate  leaves,  and 
the  outer  bracts  of  Its  Involucre  are  bent 
downwards.  This  well-known  plant  varies 
much  in  stature  and  appearance  according 
to  the  locality  in  which  it  grows.  Another 
found  in  boggy  places,  sometimes  consider- 
ed to  constitute  a  distinct  species  under 
the  name  of  T  pcUustre,  has  nearly  entire 
leaves,  and  the  outer  scales  of  the  Invo- 
lucre are  ovate  and  pressed  upwards. 

The  rootstock  of  the  Dandelion  {dent  du 
limi)  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  an 
aperient  and  tonic,  especially  in  liver-com- 
plaints; it  has  also  diuretic  properties. 
When  blanched  the  leaves  may  be  used  ss 
a  salad,  but  are  too  bitter  to  be  agreeable. 
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Ptiey  are  eaten  by  cattle  with  advantage, 
tiso  by  rabbits.  Schoolboys  collect  the 
eaves  as  a  food  for  silkworms,  when  mul- 
!>erry-leaves  cannot  be  obtained;  both 
rontain  a  milky  juice.  The  rhizomes  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  chicory. 

The  bright-yellow  flowers  of  this  plant 
open  In  the  morning  between  five  and  six 
o'clock,  and  close  In  the  evening  between 
eiffht  and  nine— hence  this  was  one  of  the 
plants  selected  by  Linnaeus  to  form  his  flo- 
ral clock.  Is  there  any  connection  between 
this  fact  and  the  childish  trick  of  guessing 
the  hour  by  the  number  of  tufts  left  on 
the  receptacle  after  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
remove  them  by  blowing  them  off?  The 
generic  name  Is  possibly  derived  from  the 
Greek  taraxo, '  I  have  excited*  or  'caused,' 
and  acho8  'pain,'  In  allusion  to  the  medi- 
cinal effects  of  the  plant. 

The  genus  Is  Included  among  the  cicho- 
raceous  group  of  the  composite  family,  on 
account  of  its  strap-shaped  flowers,  and  of 
the  milky  juice  by  which  the  whole  plant 
is  permeated.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TARCHONANTHUS.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  CompositcPt  consisting  of  Cape 
shrubs,  with  the  flower-heads  disposed  in 
terminal  panicles,  or  solitary  In  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  unisexual 
and  dioecious,  surrounded  by  an  Involucre 
of  five  scales,  arranged  In  one  row.  The 
corollas  are  tubular,  somewhat  bell-shaped 
flve-toothed,  hairy  outside  and  smooth 
within.  In  the  male  flowers  the  anthers 
are  provided  with  two  hairs  at  the  base, 
while  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a  glan- 
dular nectary  simulating  the  ovary ;  the 
females  are  surrounded  by  an  Involucre 
having  a  double  row  of  bracts,  many  In 
number,  and  not  combined  together  in  any 
degree,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  bracts  of 
the  male  flowers ;  there  is  no  nectary ;  the 
fruit  is  very  hairy  and  destitute  of  pappus. 
One  or  two  species  with  purple  flowers 
are  grown  In  this  country        [M.  T.  M.] 

TARE.  The  Common  Vetch,  Vicia  sativa; 
aim  Ervum.  — ,  TINE.  LakhyrusUtJberosus. 

TARFA.  An  Arab  name  for  Tamarix 
orientalis. 

TARGIONIACE-ffi.  One  of  the  suborders 
of  Marchantiacea. 

TAROTONIA.  A  genus  of  liverworts 
belonging  to  the  suborder  TargUmiaeeoB,  of 
the  natural  order  MarehanHaagte,  In  which 
the  capsule  is  solitary  and  sessile.  The 
frond  resembles  that  of  Marchantia,  Is 
porous  above,  and  has  a  central  rib,  and  Is 
clothed  below,  where  it  Is  generally  of  a 
dark-purple,  with  scales  and  rootlets.  There 
'  is  a  blvalvate  general  involucre,  without 
any  proper  perianth,  containing  about  four 
I  archegonia,  of  which  one  only  is  Impreg- 
!  nated,  the  membrane  of  the  archegonlum 
adhering  closely  to  the  capsule.  The  spe- 
cies belong  chiefly  to  warm  countries.  One 
only  occurs  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  prin- 
cipally in  the  eastern  counties  on  mossy 
banks ;  it  Is  very  abundant  In  the  South 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  Lunularia.  [M.  J.  B.] 


TARGOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  the  Palmyra  Palm,  Borasaua /label- 
liformis. 

TARI.  The  sap  of  Phcenix  sylvegtris, 
which  Is  drunk  lu  India  either  fresh  or 
fermented. 

TARO.  The  tuberous  roots  of  Caladium 
esctUentum. 

TARRA.  The  name  in  Lima  for  the 
pods  of  CotUteria  tincUrria. 

TARRAGON.    Artemisia  Dracunculu8. 

\     TARTAR-BREAD.    Chrambe  tatarica. 

\  TARTAREOUS.  Having  a  rough  crum- 
bling surface,  like  the  thallus  of  some 
lichens. 

TARTARIAN  LAMB.  Cibotium  Baro- 
metz. 

TARTON-RAIRE.  (Fr.)  Daphne  Tartm- 
raira. 

TARITMA.  A  South  Brazilian  name  for 
the  bark  of  Vitex  Taruma.  i 

TASOO.    A  Spanish  name  for  the  refuse  ' 
of  flax ;  the  toppings  of  hemp.  | 

TASMANNIA.    A  genus  of  Magnoliaeeoi,  I 
consisting  of   one  Tasmanlan   and  two  i 
Australinn  species,  named  in  honour  of 
the  Dutch  navigator  Tasmann,  the  dis-  I 
coverer  of  the  island  now  called  Tasmania,  I 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land.an  important  BrItiPli 
colony.    The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Dri- 
wii/8,  but  distinguished  from  It  by  a  por- 
ti<m   of  its  flowers  being  unisexual,  the 
two  sexes  being  borne  on  different  plants, 
and  by  the  ovary  consisting  of  a  single 
carpel.     All  three  are  shrubs,  and  have 
simple  entire  smooth  and  leathery  ever- 
green dotted    leaves,  scattered    on   the 
branches;  and  inconspicuous  flowers  crowd- 
ed togetherin  the  ax  Us  of  the  upper  leaves, 
or  terminal,  producing  little  unopening 


Tatmannia  sromatica. 
fruits  containing   several  shining  black 
seeda    The  flowers  have  two  sepals  and 
two  to  five  petals,  all  deciduous ;  numerous 
stamens,  with  their  anthers  directed  out- 
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Wards ;  and  a  free  ovary,  containing  nume- 
roas  oruleB  in  two  rows,  and  endinisr  in  a 
Btifrma  which  runs  down  Its  inner  angle. 

T.  aromatica,  the  Tasmanian  Bpecies, 
possesses,  as  its  specific  name  implies, 
aromatic  qualities,  particularly  its  bark, 
which  so  closely  resembles  the  Winter's 
Bark  of  Magelhaen's  Straits  {Drimya 
Wintert),  that  it  is  substituted  for  It  by 
colonial  doctors.  The  colonists  call  it  the 
Pepper-plant,  and  use  Its  little  black  pun- 
gent fruits  as  a  substitute  for  pepper.  It 
grows  in  large  masses,  and  in  favourable 
situations  attains  a  height  of  twelve  feet, 
with  a  trunk  sometimes  as  much  as  nine 
Inches  in  diameter;  the  branches  being 
somewhat  whorled,  and  when  young 
clothed  with  red  bark.  Under  the  micro- 
grope  the  wood  exhibits  a  structure  resem- 
bling that  of  many  coniferous  plants,  the 
flhres  being  marked  with  similar  circular 
disks.  [A.  S.1 

TAT.  An  Indian  name  for  cloth  made 
from  the  fibre  of  Corchorua  olUoriua. 

TAT  ABA.  A  large  tree  of  Oulana,  yield- 
ing a  hard  tough  wood,  adapted  for  ship- 
building, gun-carriages,  &c. 

TATTIE.  An  Indian  name  for  window 
or  door-screens  made  from  split  bamboo. 

TAUSCHERIA.  A  genus  of  Cfrtxiferm 
from  Siberia,  comprising  smooth  erect 
annuals,  with  small  whitish  flowers  on 
racemes  opposite  the  leaves,  and  oval 
almost  boat-shaped  Indehlscent  pouches 
beaked  at  the  apex,  surrounded  by  a  lea- 
thery inflexed  wing,  and  containing  a 
single  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TAUSCHIA.  A  genus  of  UmheUiferoe, 
containing  a  single  Mexican  species.  It  is 
a  perennial  herb  with  much-divided  leaves, 
and  a  very  short  stem  which  lengthens  in 
fruiting.  The  calyx-limb  is  obsolete ;  the 
petals  are  entire,  with  a  long  Inflexed  apex; 
the  fruit  is  contracted  at  the  side  ;  the 
carpels  have  five  filiform  obtuse  ridges, 
the  interstices  furnished  with  a  single 
vltta.  The  carpophore  Is  undivided,  and  is 
indicated  by  a  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the 
deep  furrow  of  the  commissure.    [W  C] 

TAUZIN.    (Fr.)    Quernia  Toza. 

TAVOLA.    TermiiMXia  Catappa. 

TAWNY.    The  same  as  Fulvous. 

TAXAGEM.  A  suborder  of  ConifercB, 
often  considered  as  a  distinct  order,  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  their  fruits  not  being 
collected  in  cones,  each  ovule  growing 
singly,  unprotected  by  hardened  scales. 
See  CoNiFEa.a. 

TAXANTHEMA.    StoHee. 

TAXODIUM.  A  genus  of  Coni/ercB,  of 
the  tribe  Cuprestdnece,  consisting  of  lofty 
trees,  inhabiting  for  the  most  part  the 
rich  swampy  soil  of  Florida  and  other 
southern  states  of  North  America.  The 
branches  are  slender  straight  or  drooping, 
and  clothed  with  flne  linear  deciduous 
leaves  arranged  in  two  rows.    The  male 


catkins  are  In  loose  panicles ;  the  females 
are  roundish,  and  are  composed  of  peltafi» 
two-seeded  scales,  the  seeds  beins  destlCBte 
of  wings. 

T.  dUUchtany  the  Deciduous  Cypress,  Is  ^, 
commonly  seen  in  this  country  as  an  ona-  f ' 
mental  tree  on  lawns  and  in  similar  sitcEk-  W 
tions,  where  its  feathery  f olia«re  renders  it  I 
an  attractive  object.  In  Its  native  cooa-  " 
try  its  bark  and  wood  are  much  used  for 
covering  houses,  for  thin  pl&nks,  ribs  <^  ) 
ships,  water-conduits,  and  other  purposes. 
The  roots  sometimes  bear  lar^e  hoUov  *' 
excrescences,  which  are  made  use  of  by  t.be  ,  i 
negroes  for  beehives.  The  root  Is  also  ap-  ' 
plied  to  suppurating  wounds.    CM.  T.  KJ       l|  I 

TAXOLOGY,  TAXONOMY.  That  part  '! 
of  Botany  which  relates  to  the  laws  of  < 
classification.  •  1  ' 

TAXU8.  A  well-known  evergreen  tree,  i 
placed  by  som  e  authors  among  the  conifers,  ,  t 
from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  ' 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  fruit  not  , 
being  collected  in  cones,  each  ovule  groinr-  j 
ing  singly,  unprotected  by  hardened  scales; 
so  that  this  is  a  degree  of  organisation  yet 
lower  than  that  of  conifers  themselves. 

T.  baccatOy  the  Common  Yew,  is  charac- 
terised by  a  trunk  peculiarly  suggestive  of 
masslveness  and  solidity,  not  beingr  cover- 
ed, like  the  trunks  of  most  other  trees,  with 
a  splitting  bark,  but  seemingly  composed  of 
a  number  of  smooth  stems  fused  together. 
The  bark   Itself    Is   of   a  reddisb-bFOwn 
hue,  and  scales  off  in  thin  plates.     At 
the  height  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
It  sends  out  numerous  horizontal  branches, 
which  spread  in  all   directions,  and    are 
densely  clothed  with  tough  twigs,  leafy 
throughout  their  whole  extent  or  nearly 
so.    The  leaves  are  thickly  set   on   two 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  narrow,  slightly 
recurved,  dark-green  and  shining  above, 
but  paler  below.  The  fiowers,  which  are  of 
two  kinds  and   grow  on  separate   trees, 
appear  among  the  leaves,  and  on  the  under- 
side of  the  twigs.    The  barren  flowers  are 
the  most  numerous,  appearing  in  tbe  form 
of  membranous  scaly  buds,  from  the  centre 
of  each  of  which  protrudes  a  slender  co- 
lumn, terminating  In  a  tuft  of  stamens. 
The   fertile  flower  resembles  a  minute 
acorn,  the  cup  of  which  swells,  and  when  j 
ripe  has  tbe  appearance  of  red  cornelian, 
enclosing  an  oval  brown  nut,  the  summit 
of  which  Is  uncovered.    These  berries.  If 
berries  they  may  be  called,  drop  when  ripe, 
and  contain  a  sweet  glutinous  juice.   They 
are  of  a  mawkish  disagreeable  taste,  but 
are  eaten  with  Impunity  by  children,  and 
greedily  devoured  by  wasps,  caterpillars, 
and  several  kinds  of  birds.  The  nut  contains 
a  kernel,  which  has  an  agreeable  flavour 
like  that  of  the  stone-pine.    The  leaves 
are  poisonous,  though  to  what  extent  Is 
a  disputed  question ;  but  of  this    there 
can   be  no  doubt,  that  their  effects  on 
the  human  frame  are  deadly,  and  that  to 
give  them  to  cattle  is  a  perilous  experi- 
ment.   It  appears  from  all  accounts  that 
the  poison  is  more  virulent  In  the  young 
shoots  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  tree. 
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but  that  it  exIstSj  in  grreateror  less  quanti- 
ties, tioth  in  tbe  leaves  and  In  tbe  green 
bark.  The  leaves  are  more  dangerous  In  a 
balf-dry  state  than  when  fresh. 

Tlie  wood  is  hard,  compact,  of  a  flne  and 
close  grralu.  flexible,  elastic,  splitting  rea- 
dily, and  incorruptible.  Itisof  aflneorange- 
red  or  deep-brown;  and  the  sapwood, 
which  does  not  extend  to  a  very  great 
depth,  is  white  and  also  very  hard.  The 
fineness  of  its  grain  is  owing  to  the  thiu- 
nesB  of  its  annual  layers  (for  the  yew  is  a 
tree  of  exceedingly  slow  growth)— 280  of 
these  being  sometimes  found  in  apiece 
not  more  than  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 
The  yew  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  tempe- 

irate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  growing  in 
its  wild  state  in  situations  little  exposed 
to  tbe  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  generally 
In  a  clayey  loamy  or  calcareous  solL 

Yew-trees  of  great  antiquity  and  large 
Bise  are  often  to  be  met  with  growing  in 
churchyards,  but  from  what  motive  they 
were  planted  in  such  situations  Is  not 
positively  known.  The  reason  assigned  by 
some  is,  that  the  poisonous  foliage  of  the 
yew  typefled  death,— others  that  its  dura- 
bility and  slowly-altering  features  sym- 
bolised the  Resurrection— others,  in  order 
that  it  might  afford  a  supply  of  twigs  to  be 
worn  on  Palm  Sunday— and  others  again, 
taking  a  still  more  utilitarian  view,  that 
there  might  be  always  at  hand  a  supply  of 
wood  for  making  bows.  Yews  are  in  exist- 
ence which  are  supposed  to  be  above  a 
thousand  years  old.  The  dimensions  of 
the  largest  range  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
in  circumference.  The  yew  is  the  badge  of 
the  Frasers.    French :  If.  [0.  A-  J.J 

The  succulent  fruit  of  tbe  yew  has  a 
sweet  sickly  taste,  and  is  not  unwholesome, 
though  it  is  stated  that  the  contained  seed 
is  noxious.  The  leaves  are  poisonous  to 
some  animals,  especially  to  cows  and 
horses.  On  the  human  subject  yew-leaves 
have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  Digitalis, 
but  do  not  produce  the  remarkable  and 
dangerous  cumulative  effects  which  are 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  incautious  use  of 
that  plant.  Medicinally,  yew-leaves  might 
be  used  as  a  sedative.  In  poisonous  doses 
the  following  effects  have  been  remarked 
—giddiness,  irregular  and  depressed  action 
of  the  heart,conviilslons,  and  insensibility. 
Yew-leaves  or  preparations  therefrom 
have  been  used  in  calculous  complaints,  in 
epilepsy  and  convulsions,  and  also  in  gouty 
disorders.  '  Yew-tree  tea,'  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
sometimes  used  by  the  poor  and  ignorant 
for  the  same  purposes  as  savin,  but  with 
equal  danger.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TATA.   Xcmthoaoma  peregrinum. 

TATLORIA.  A  remarkable  genus  of 
splachnoid  mosses,  with  acute  leaves,  a 
mitriform  veil,  a  capsule  with  a  long  neck, 
and  sixteen  or  thirty-two  entire  or  bifid 
teeth,  disposed  in  pairs,  springing  far 
below  its  mouth  and  highly  hygroscopic, 
especially  in  T.  splaehnoidea.  There  are 
but  three  European  species,  of  which  T. 
terrata  occurs  in  this  country.    T.  splaeh- 


noidea, one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  mosses, 
figured  in  Hooker's  Mv^ci  Exotici,  occurs 
in  North  America.  The  species  are  peren- 
nial, and  grow  on  decayed  animal  or  vege- 
table substances  in  alpine  situations. 
The  genus  was  uanled  after  Dr.  Taylor,  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker's  associate  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Muscologia  Britannica.     [M.  J.  B.] 

TAYOVE.  (Fr.)  Calocasia  macrorhiza 
and  CaUidium  esculetaum. 

TCHOUMA.  A  Chinese  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Bbhmeria  nivea. 

TE.  A  Panama  name  for  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  Corchorua  siliquosiu. 

TEA.  Thea.  Also  a  name  applied  to  the 
dried  leaves  of  various  plants,  and  to 
the  infusions  prepared  from  them  and 
used  either  as  beverages  or  medicinally. 
ABYSSINIAN.  Catha  edulis.  — .  APPA- 
LACHIAN. Viburnum  casrinoides,  and 
Prinos  glaber.  — ,  ARABIAN.  Catha  edur 
Us.  — ,  ASSAM.  Thea  asaamica;  in  com- 
merce the  cultivated  tea-plant  grown  in 
Assam.  — ,  AUSTRALIAN.  The  name  of 
several  species  of  Leptospermum  and  J/le- 
kUetica.  —,  BENCOOLEN.  Glaphyria  ni- 
tida,  — ,  BLACK.  Tliea  Bohea ;  also  com- 
mercially applied  to  the  leaves  of  the  Tea- 
plant  when  prepared  by  fermentation.  — , 
BOTANY  BAY.  Smilax  glycyphylla.  — , 
BOURBON.  Angrcecum fragrans.  — .BRA- 
ZILIAN. Stachytarpha  jamaicensis.  — , 
BUSH,  of  Africa.  Cyclopia  genistoides.  — , 
CANARY.  Sida  canatiensis.  — ,  CARO- 
LINA. lUx  vomitoria.  —,  COFFEE.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves  of  Cto/eaaro^ica,  drunk 
by  the  natives  of  Sumatra.  — ,  FAHASt 
AngriBCum  fragrans,  an  infusion  of  which 
Is  drunk  to  promote  digestion  ;  its  odour  Is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  coumarin.  — , 
GREEN.  Thea  viridis  ;  also  commercially 
applied  to  tea-leaves  prepared  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  and  often  imitated  by  artiQcial 
colouring.  — ,  HIMALAYA.  The  tea  cul- 
tivated in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Northern  India  Is  Imported  under  this 
name.  —,  JESUIT'S.  Psoralea  glandulosa. 
—,  LABRADOR.  Ledum  latifolium.  — , 
LEMON-GRASS.  An  Infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  Andropogon  ScJicenanthtis,  substituted 
for  tea  In  many  of  the  Interior  districts  of 
India.  —.MALAY.  Glaphyria nitida;silBO 
Eugefda  varioMlis.  —,  MEXICAN.  Am- 
brina  ambrosioides ;  also  Psoralea  glandu- 
losa. — ,  MOUNTAIN.  OauUheria  pro- 
cumbens.  — ,  NEW  JERSEY.  Ceanothtis 
americanus.  — ,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Lep- 
tospermum  aeoparium.  —  OF  HEAVEN. 
A  Japanese  name  for  the  leaves  of  Hy- 
drangea  Thunbergii.  — ,  OSWEGO.  Mo- 
nardadidyma.  — ,PAIGLE.  An  infusion 
of  the  dried  blossoms  of  the  Cowslip,  which 
Is  drunk  In  some  counties  of  England.  — , 
PARAGUAY.  Ilex  paraguayensis.  — , 
SASSAFRAS.  Saloop.  — ,  SOUTH-SEA. 
Ilex  vomitoria.  —,  SWEET.  An  Australian 
name  for  Smilax  glycyphylla.  — ,  THEE- 
ZAN.  Sageretia  thsezans.  —,  WEST 
INDIAN.  Capraria  Iriflora,  — ,  WILD. 
Amorpha  canescens. 
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TEA-BERRT.  OauWuria  proeumbeiu. 
TEAK,  or  TBAKWOOD.  A  hard  heavy 
durable  timber  obtained  from  TeeUmaf/ran- 
dis,  and  extenalvely  employed  for  ship- 
building purposes.  — ,  AFRICAN.  The 
timber  of  OldJUldia  afrieana.  — ,  BEN.  The 
wood  of  Laaergtr6mia  mieroearpa  ;  also  ap- 
plied to  Inferior  Teak.  — ,  NEW  SOUTH 
WALB&    JSudiCMdraglauea. 

TEARS  OF  ST.  PETER.  Anthaeanthua 
mien/phyUtu. 

TEAR-THUMB.  An  American  name  for 
Polygonum  ari/olium  and  sagiUatum. 

TEASEL,  or  TEAZEL.  JHpsaeua.  — , 
FULLER'S.  Diptaetu  FulUmum.  — ,  WILD. 
Dip»a£UM  rylvettrU. 

TEA-TREE,  CETLON.  Kloeodendron 
alaueum.  — ,  NEW  JERSEY.  Ceanothua 
amerieanua.  -,  NEW  SOUTH  WALEa 
Melaleuca  uncinata ;  also  Callifiemon  pal- 
lidum and  C.  aalignum.  —,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Leptotpermum  aeoparium.  — , 
SWAMP,  of  Australia.  MeUdeuca  aqnar- 
roaa.  — ,  WHITE.  Melaleuca  geniati/oUa. 
TEAZELWORTa  Llndley's  name  for 
I  the  IHpaaeaeeeB. 

TECLEA.  An  Abyssinian  tree,  consti- 
tuting a  genus  of  XanVurylacea.  The 
,  leaves  have  three  lance-shaped  smooth 
leaflets:  the  flowers  are  placed  on  spikes 
or  panicles— the  males  having  a  four  to 
flve-toothed  calyx,  four  or  five  concave 
erect  petals,  and  as  many  stamens  inserted 
at  the  base  of  a  fleshy  coloured  three- 
cornered  rudimentary  ovary;  and  the 
females  Iiavlng  a  cup-shaped  four-toothed 
calyx,  four  yellowish-green  petals,  four 
alrartlve  stamens,  a  one-celled  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  a  disk,  and  containing  a  single 
orule ;  the  stigma  Is  peltate.    [M.  T.  M.] 

TEOOMA  (including  Sparattoaperma  and 
Tabelntiah  A  genus  of  BignonitieecB,  com- 
posed of  about  fifty  species,  tall  trees 
inhabiting  the  tropical  parU  of  America, 
and  valued  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
hard  almost  indestructible  timber,  which 
has  procured  for  several  species  the  name 
of  Roble-Oak.  The  White  Wood  of  the 
West  Indies  (7.  leueoxylon  or  Bignonia 
pallida),"  the  Guayacan  of  Panama  (T. 
GuayMari^,  the  Porrier  de  la  Martinique  of 
the  Caribbean  Islands  (71  pentaphylla),Bnd. 
several  Brazilian  species  might  be  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  as  yielding  flrstrate 
timber  for  house  and  ship-bulldlng,  or 
wood  for  making  bows  for  savages.  Se- 
veral species  are  of  importance  in  medi- 
cine. T.  impettginoaa  abounds  in  tannin ; 
its  bark  is  bitter  and  mucilaginous,  and  it 
is  used  in  lotions  baths  &c.  in  inflammar 
tlon  of  the  joints  and  in  cases  of  debility. 
T.  Ipe  has  similar  qualities,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Brazilians  as  a  gargle  in 
ulcers  of  the  mouth  ;  the  leaves  are  milder, 
and  are  sometimes  used  in  ophthalmic 
affections.  The  leaves  of  T.  aubvemicoaa 
(Sparattoaperma  IWiotriptica)  are  bitter 
acrid  and  diuretic,  and  have  In  Brazil  a 
reputation  in  cases  of  calculus. 


When  young  the  Teeamas  often 
simple  or  unlfoUolate  leaves,  but  as 
grow  up  the  leaflets  increase  In  ntu 
so  that  they  become  digitate.  The  Horn  _. 
are  arranged  in  terminal  bunches.  acn4  IkI 
many  species  appear  after  the  leaves  In.'wl 
fallen  off.  They  are  large,  very  nnmeroviwl 
and  of  bright  tint — golden-yellow  parplgu 
pink  or  pure  white.  The  calyx  is  cnp-l 
shaped,  and  splits  into  Irregular  segrmeBta,  f 
rendering  it  either  bilabiate  or  five  or  tliree-  \\ 
lobed  \  the  corolla  Is  fnnncl-ahaped ;  tl>e  g>iM- ./ . 
mens  didynamous,  with  a  fifth  sterile  one,  i* 
the  anthers  glabrous  and  divergent.  The  \ 
fruit  is  a  linear  flat  capsule,  the  VHlves  of  \ 
which  are  placed  contrary  to  the  direction  J 
of  the  partition,  dividing  the  fruit  into  two  f 
cells,  whilst  the  winged  seeds  are  nnme-l 
rous,  and  arranged  In  single  rows.  ■ . 

The  name  Tecoma  Is  derived  from  the  l\ 
Mexican  Tecomaxocfaltl  (Le.  Tecozzzsr/s  , 
an  earthen  war-vessel  of  peculiar  sbape,  I. 
and  xochltl  ss  a  flower),  which  Jussfen,  the  \ 
founder  of  the  genus,  believed  to  lae  the  | 
native  name  of  a  Mexican  species  cA  Te- ' 
coma ;  but  the  Tecomaxochitl  of  tlie  Aztec  ' 
language  is  in  fact  Solandra  gvJttata.  For  ; 
other  species  formerly  classed  with  Ttecoau,  i: 
see  Cakpsis,  Tbgoxabia,  8TKaroi.oBirv,  )\  1 
and  Pakdobba  Z'B  SJ    ( 

TEOOMARI A   A  genua  of  BUfnowtatxa,  I 
consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen   species 
indigenous  to  South  America.     But  one 
species,  T.  capenaia  {Bigrumia  or  Tecoma  oo- ' 
penaia),    though    originally    confined    to 
Brazil,  has  become  widely  spread    over 
various  parts  of  the  Old  World,  inclndlng 
the  East  Indies,  the  Mediterranean  regfon,  i 
and  various  parts  of  Africa.    It  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope— hence  its  specific  name  ;  and  ft  baa  .i 
for  more  than  a  century  been  an  inwute  li 
of  our  greenhouses.    More  recently  two 
other  species  (T,  fulvaaxA  T.  roaafoUa)  have 
also  found  their  way  thither.   The  calyx  of 
Tecomaria  is  regular  flve-rtbbed  and  flve- 
toothed  ;  the  corolla  tubular ;  and  the  star 
mens  five  in  number,  oneof  which  Is  sterile. 
The  fruit  is  a  linear  fiat  capsule,  smooth  on 
the  surface,  and  divided  by  a  partition, 
running  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
valves,  into  two  eells,  on  each    side  of 
which  is  a  single  row  of  numerous  winged 
seeds.    All  the  species  are  erect  shrubs, 
with  pinnate  leaves  the  leaflets  of  which 
are  acutely  serrated,  and  terminal  orange 
or   yellow-coloured  flowers  arranged  in 
panicles.    They  recommend  themselves  by 
their  beauty,  but  seem  to  have  no  known 
uses.  CB.  B.] 

TECOMATE.  The  Mexican  name  of  Crea- 
eentia  alata. 

TECOMAXOCHITL.  The  Aztec  nameot 
Solandra  guttata. 

TEGTARIA.    Polyatiebum. 

TECTONA.  The  genus  of  the  Teak-tree, 
belonging  to  the  order  Verbenaeeea,  It» 
fiowers  have  a  bell-shaped  five-cleft  calyx; 
a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a  nearly 
equally  five-cleft  spreading  limb,  and  a 
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ube  hairy  In  the  tbroat ;  five  or  six  nearly 
iqnal  stamens  rising  from  the  corolla-tube 
ind  protruding  from  It ;  and  a  two-pronged 
itiernia.  Its  fruits  contain  a  hard  four- 
celled  stone,  with  a  fleshy  oily  seed  in  each 
sell.  There  are  two  species,  both  enor- 
nouB  timber  trees,  with  large  entire  egg- 
ihaped  or  elliptical  deciduous  leaves,  hoary 
irlth  star-shaped  hairs  underneath,  and 
Bovered  with  rough  points  on  the  upper 
surface,  which  renders  them  useful  for 
pollshiner  wood. 

The  Common  Teak,  T.grandis,  is  a  native 
of  Southern  and  Central  India,  extending 


Teetona  grandb. 

as  far  north  as  the  province  of  Bnndel- 
cnnd,  and  also  of  Barmah,  Pegu,  and  some 
1  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
I  It  has  quadrangular  young  branches,  oppo- 
I  site  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  white  flow- 
;  ers,  and  round  fruits  about  the  size  of 
'  cherries,  covered  with  spongy  wool,  and 
'  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  bladder  formed  of 
the  enlarged  calyx.    T.  Hamittoniana  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  River 
In  Pegu  and  Ava,  and  also  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islanda    It  differs  from  the  last  by 
its  yoong  branches  being  six  or  elght- 
angled,  with  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or 
four,  by  its  blue  flowers,  and  by  its  hard 
nut-like  fruits  being  destitute  of  woolly 
covering,  and  having  the  enlarged  calyx 
adhering  to  it,  not  inflated. 

Teakwood  is  an  Invaluable  wood  to  ship- 
builders, and  is  very  largely  employed  in 
the  construction  of  both  merchant  vessels 
and  ships  of  war ;  its  great  strength  and 
durability,  added  to  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  worked,  and  its  non-liabllity  to 
be  Injured  by  the  attacks  of  Fungi,  ren- 
dering it  peculiarly  suitable  for  these  pur- 
poses. [A.  S.] 

TECUM,  or  TUOUM.  A  Brazilian  name 
for  Astrocaruum  mdgare. 


TEEL,  TIL. 
orientaU. 


Indian  names  for fCMamum 


TEESDALlA.  A  genus  of  humble  an- 
nuals belongmg  to  the  trilie  ThUupidece  of 
cruciferous  plants,  and  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters:— Pouch  notched; 
cells  two-seeded  ;  filaments  having  a  little 
scale  at  the  base  within.  There  are  only 
two  species.  2*.  nudioatUU  is  an  unimpor- 
tant weed  two  to  three  Inches  high,  with 
a  few  spreading  radical  lyrate  leaves,  and 
several  generally  leafless  stalks,  bearing 
at  the  summit  close  corymbs  of  white 
flowers,  in  which  two  of  the  petals  are 
much  larger  than  the  others ;  it  grows  on 
dry  banks,  but  is  not  a  common  plant 
T,  regtUaria,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
a  plant  of  similar  habit,  has  the  petals 
equal.  [C  A.  J.] 

TEESOO.  A  yellow  dye  obtained  in 
India  from  the  flowers  of  Butea  frondoaa. 

TEETA.  The  roots  of  Pierorhiza  Kurroa. 

TEETH.  Any  kind  of  small  marginal 
divisions. 

TEFF.  An  African  corn-plant,  Poa  dbya- 
sinica. 

TEGMBN.  The  inner  skin  which  covers 
the  seed ;  the  glumes  of  grasses. 

TEGMENTA.  The  scales  of  a  leaf-bud  . 
they  are  tegmenta  foliaeea  when  modiflra- 
tions  of  leaves,  t  fulcracea  when  of  sti- 
pules and  petioles,  t.  petiolacea  when  of 
petioles  only,  and  t  atipulacea  when  of  sti- 
pules only. 

TEGULARIA.    DidjfmoehUena. 

TEIL-TRBE,  or  TIL-TREE.    Tilia  euro- 


TEINIER.    (Fr.)    Piniu  Cemltra. 

TEJ-BUL.  A  North  Indian  name  for  the 
warm  spicy  capsules  and  seeds  of  Xan- 
thoxyUm  hagtile. 

TEJ-PAT.  The  leaves  of  Cfinnamomum 
Tamala  or  O.  fnalabathrum. 

TELA.   The  elementary  tissue. 

TEL  AK  AL.  A  vernacular  name  in  India 
for  GuliUiwan-bark. 

TELEKIA.  A  genus  of  Compoaita,  com- 
prising a  tall  herbaceous  plant,  hating  the 
habit  of  Inttla  Hdenium.  The  raj'-florets 
are  ligulate,  the  iigulie  long  and  narrow ; 
the  disk-florets  are  tubular ;  the  anthers 
are  provided  at  the  base  with  elongated 
appendages;  and  the  fruits  are  linear- 
elongated  many-ribbed  triangular,  and 
surmounted  by  a  crown-like  toothed  some- 
what cartilaginous  pappus.  T.  apeciosa^A 
native  of  Hungary,  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  gardens  in  this  country;  its  flower- 
heads  are  yellow.  [M.  T.  M.j 

TELEPHIUM  A  genus  of  Tlleeebracea, 
inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
also  found  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
genus  has  the  leaves  usually  alternate,  a 
remarkable  exception  in  the  natural  order 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  distinguished 
by  having  flve  persistent  petals,  five 
stamens,  three  spreading  recurved  styles. 
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and  an  Incompletely  three  or  four-celled 
capsule  containing  numerous  eeeds.  They 
are  smooth  glnucous  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  many  nearly  simple  procumbent 
stems,  clothed  with  oblong  or  oval  leaves, 
furnished  with  small  stipules,  and  termi- 
nated bv  cymose  clusters  of  small  white 
or  greenish  flowers,  disposed  In  a  racemose 
manner.  [J-  T.  S.3 

TELFAIRI^V.  A  genus  of  CucurbitacecB, 
of  which  there  is  only  one  species  at  pre- 
sent known— T.  pedata,  a  tall  climbing 
plant,  native  of  the  coast  of  Zanzibar. 
This  has  slender  woody  stems,  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  long,  climbing  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  and  supporting  them- 
selves by  means  of  very  long  two-parted 
tendrils.  The  leaves  are  large  long-stalked 
pedate.  of  a  shining  green,  paler  and  spot- 
ted with  white  underneath ;  and  the  flow- 
ers are  of  separate  sexes,  borne  on  different 
plants— the  males  growing  six  or  eight 
together  upon  stalks  produced  from  the 
leaf-axllB,  and  the  females  singly.  They 
have  a  deeply  flve-cut  calyx  with  sharply- 
serrated  segments,  and  a  corolla  of  five 
purple  petals  spotted  with  white,  mark- 
ed with  a  broad  bright-green  band  towards 
the  base  Inside,  and  beautifully  fringed  at 
the  top ;  the  males  containing  five  stamens, 
with  wedge-shaped  filaments,  and  distinct 
straight  anthers ;  and  the  females  a  ten  or 
more  furrowed  ovary  ending  In  a  short 
style,  and  a  three  to  five-lobed  stigma.  The 
fruit,  like  that  of  many  cucurbits,  is  of  a 
very  large  size,  frequently  two  or  three 
feet  In  length,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick ;  It  is  green,  and  has  ten  or  twelve 
deep  longitudinal  furrows  outside;  the 
Inside  being  divided  Into  from  three  to 
six  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  large 
number  of  flat  almost  circular  seeds  about 
an  Inch  and  a  half  across,  a  single  fruit 
frequently  containing  upwards  of  250.  By 
pressure  these  seeds  yield  an  excellent 
bland  oil ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  as 
palatable  as  almonds.  [A.  S.] 

TELIPOGON.  A  genus  of  orchids  from 
South  America,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Vandece.  Eleven  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. Perianth  spreading;  sepals  nar- 
row, acute ;  petals  broadly  ovate :  lip  of 
the  same  form  as  the  petals,  but  larger ; 
column  hairy.  They  are  epiphytal  herbs, 
with  leafy  few-flowered  stems,  and  termi- 
nal yellow  or  yellow-and-purple  flowers  of 
no  great  beauty.  [W.  B,  H.] 

TELLIMA.  A  genus  of  Saxtfragacece 
from  North-western  America,  comprising 
a  few  perennial  or  annual  herbs,  with  few 
usually  alternate  stem-leaves,  and  nu- 
merous root-leaves;  the  flowers  racemose, 
with  greenish  or  rose-coloured  petals ;  the 
calyx  bell-shaped,  usually  adhering  to  the 
ovary  at  Its  base ;  the  petals  &ve ;  stamens 
ten ;  styles  two  or  three,  distinct ;  capsule 
one-celled.  This  genus  is  restricted  to 
T.  grandifiora  by  Professor  A,  Gray,  the 
others  being  placed  in  Idthophragma  on 
account  of  having  the  top  of  the  calyx- 


tube  not  enlarged,  and  the  styles  tbreell 
in  number  Instead  of  two.  ZJ.  T.  &j 

TELMISSA  sedoides.    The  only  known 
represeutatlve  of  CrasBulacecB,  found  near 
Aleppo ;  a  small  herb,  with  alternate  terete 
fleshy  leaves,  and  minute  white  flowers,  r 
The  calyx  Is  from  three  to  flve-clef t ;  the  ji 
petals  from  three  to  flve ;  and  there  are  ! 
as  many  ovaries  and  capsules.  [B.  S.]     I 

TELOPEA.  Few  if  any  genera  of  Pn>-  I 
UacecB  excel  the  plants  of  this  arenas  in 
the  splendour  of  their  flowers.  The  spe- 
cies are  large  shrubs,  natives  of  New- 
South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  with  entire  or 
slightly-toothed  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers 
In  terminal  clusters,  surrounded  by  a 
deciduous  involucre.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  irregular  and  four-toothed,  and 
conceal  within  them  four  stamene,  a  semi- 
I  circular  gland  at  the  base,  and  a  many- 
'  seeded  ovary.  Each  seed  has  a  delicate 
wing  surrounding  it.  T.  speciosissima,  the 
Waratah,  is  grown  In  this  country  as  a 
greenhouse  shrub.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TELOXYS.  A  genus  of  Chenopodiacea, 
founded  upon  the  Siberian  and  North 
American  Chenopodium  aristattim,  which 
has  a  distinct  annular  disk  round  the  base 

I  of   the  ovary.    It  Is  a  branched  annual, 

I  with  lanceolate  or  linear  en  th*e  leaves,  and 
small   flowers    In    axillary    dichotomoua 

I  cymes;  the  uppermost  branches  sterile, 
awn-like.  [J.  T.  S.J 

TEMBOUL.    (Ft.)    Chaviea  Betel. 
TEMPLETONIA.   Robfert  Brown  applied 

'  this  name  to  a  genus  of  New  Holland 
shrubs  of  the  family  LeguminosoB,  In  I 
honour  of  an  Irish  botanist.  The  leaves  are 
wedge-shaped  mucronate,  and  the  flowers 
large  solitary  axillary  crimson.  The  calyx 
Is  flve-toothed,  the  lowest  tooth  being 

:  longer  than  the  rest ;  the  corolla  is  papi- 
lionaceous, with  a  spreading  standard, 
straight  wings  shorter  ttian  the  keel;  the 
stamens  are  partially  diadelphous;  the 
style  awl-shaped ;  and  the  pod  stalked  com- 
pressed many-seeded.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cies are  grown  In  greenhouses  for  the  sake 
of  their  flowers.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TENCHWEED.    Potamogeton. 

TENDRIL.    A  twisting  thread-like  pro- 
cess by  which  one  plant  clings  to  another. 

TEN6A.    An  Indian  name  for  the  Cocoa- 
nut. 


The  Tamil  name  for  Sdaria 


TKNNEY. 
italiccL. 

TENORIA.  A  name  given  by  Sprengel 
to  some  species  of  Buplewrum. 

TENTWORT.    Asplenium  Ruta-muraria. 

TENTHS.    Thin. 

TEORA.  An  Indian  name  for  Lathynu 
scttiviis. 

TEPAL.  Another  name  for  petal.  Also 
the  pieces  of  a  perianth,  being  of  an 
ambiguous  nature,  between  calyx  and  co- 
rolla. 
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TEPBJILOTB.  A  Central  American 
naine  for  the  flowers  of  a  species  of 
CHamcBdorea,  which  while  still  enclosed  In 
t.lie  spathes,  are  highly  esteemed  as  a 
culinary  vegetable. 

TEPESTA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacece, 
coimprlslng  a  shrub,  native  of  Chill,  of 
^inrliich  little  is  yet  known.  The  calyx  has 
a  four-toothed  limb,  two  segments  of 
"wrliich  are  larger  than  the  other  two.  The 
fruit  is  a  four-celled  berry,  surmounted  by 
tlie  limb  of  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TEPHRO.  In  Greek  compoands  =  ash- 
errey. 

TEPHROSIA.  A  widely  distributed 
grenus  of  LeguminoacB,  containing  many 
species,  some  trees,  some  shrubs,  some 
even  herbaceous,  growing  for  the  most 
part  in  the  tropical  or  subtropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  leaves  are 
unequally  pinnate,  covered  with  a  grey 
ailky  down.  The  flowers  are  usually  In 
t^ermlnal  clusters,  but  occasionally  stalked 
In  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  either 
-white  flesh-coloured  or  purple ;  the  calyx 
Is  somewhat  bell-shaped,  flve-cleft,  the 
two  upi>er  segments  longer  than  the  rest ; 
the  vexillum  or  standard  of  the  corolla  is 
somewhat  circular  in  outline,  bent  back- 
ward, hairy  externally,  scarcely  exceeding 
In  size  the  side-petals  or  wings,  which 
latter  are  adherent  to  the  keel  formed  by 
the  two  lower  petals;  stamens  monadel- 
phous  or  diadelphous.    The  legume  or  pod 


Tephrotia  apollinea. 

Is  linear  compressed,  straight  or  curved, 
sessile  or  on  a  short  stalk,  sometimes 
transversely  jointed ;  seeds  numerous. 

Some  of  the  species  require  notice,  as 
they  possess  medicinal  and  other  useful 
properties.  Thus  T.  apollinea,  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  furnishes  a  kind  of 
indigo.  The  seeds  moreover  are  made  Into 
an  ointment,  used  to  heal  the  wounds  of 


camels.  The  leaves  and  seed-vessels 
of  this  plant  are  occasionally  found  mixed 
with  Alexandrian  senna.  The  leaves  may 
be  recognised  by  their  silky  hairs,  and  by 
the  lamina  on  two  sides  of  the  midrib 
being  very  nearly  equal  In  size  and  shape, 
not  larger  on  one  side  at  the  base  as  is  the 
case  with  all  samples  of  senna-leaves.  The 
linear  pods  of  the  present  plant  are  very 
different  from  any  description  of  true 
senna-pod.    Bee  Cabsia. 

T.  dnerea  is  employed  In  the  West 
Indies  to  stupefy  fish.  The  leaves  and 
stems  of  T.  toxicaria  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Feejee 
Islands,  and  elsewhere.  The  stems  and 
leaves  are  pounded  and  thrown  Into  the 
river  or  pond,  when  the  fish  speedily  be- 
come stupefied  ;  the  larger  fish  are  stated 
to  recover  If  placed  In  fresh  water,  but 
the  smaller  ones  perish.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  employed  as  an  application  in 
certain  skin-diseases  in  the  Mauritius 
and  Surinam. 

T.  purpurea  is  used  medicinally  in  vari- 
ous ways  by  the  natives  of  India.  Thus 
the  roots,  pounded  and  mixed  with  arrack, 
are  used  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth.  In  the 
form  of  ointment  they  are  applied  in 
cases  of  elephantiasis ;  they  are  also  given, 
in  the  state  of  Infusion  or  decoction,  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  indigestion  and  to  check 
vomiting.  The  juice  of  the  plant  mixed 
with  honey  Is  used  as  an  application  to 
pustular  eruptions  on  the  face.  Several 
species  are  in  cultivation.  The  generic 
name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  tephros 
'  ash-coloured,'  In  allnsion  to  the  colour  of 
the  leaves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TERAMNUS.    Glycine. 
TERASPIC.    (Fr.)    Iberis  umhellata. 

TERATOLOGY.  The  same  as  Morpho- 
logy. 

TERCINE.  A  supposed  third  integu- 
ment of  an  ovule,  but  in  reality  a  layer  of 
the  prlmlne  orsecundine,  or  the  secundine 
itself. 

T]^REBENTHmB  DB  BOSTON.  (Pr.) 
Pinv^  palustris. 

TEREBINTHACE-ffi.  An  order  of  poly- 
petalous  dicotyledons  established  by  Jus- 
sieu,  and  adopted  by  all  botanists  who 
unite  Anacardiaceas  with  BvxaeracecB ;  but 
as  these  are  now  definitively  separated, 
Jussieu's  common  name  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

TfiR^BINTHB.  (Fr.)  Pistacia  Tere- 
binthv^. 

TEREDO.  Any  disease  In  plants  pro- 
duced by  the  boring  of  insects. 

TERES,  TERETE.  Tapering ;  free  from 
angles ;  cylindrical  or  nearly  so. 

TERGEMINATE.  When  each  of  two 
secondary  petioles  bears  towards  its  sum- 
mit one  pair  of  leaflets,  and  the  common 
petiole  bears  a  third  pair  at  the  origin  of 
the  two  secondary  petioles ;  as  in  Mimosa 
tergemina. 
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TERMINAL.    Proceeding  from  the  end. 

TEIIMINALIAC&£.    CombretaeecB. 

TBRMINALIA.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  divlHton  of  Combretaeete  characterised 
by  the  flowers  having  no  petals,  and  the 
cotyledons  being  rolled  round  each  other. 
It  contains  a  considerable  nunit)er  of  spe- 
cies, large  trees  or  shrubs,  dispersed  over 
the  tropica  of  both  hemispheres.  Most 
of  the  species  have  the  leaves,  which  are 
alternate  and  entire,  el astered  towards  the 
points  of  the  branches,  the  slender  flower- 
spikes  growing  from  their  axils  and  bear- 
ing perfect  flowers  at  the  bottom  and  male 
ones  above,  the  former  producing  one- 
seeded  hard-stoned  fruits  called  drupes, 
which  are  either  flattened  and  have  the 
two  edges  attenuated  or  winged,  or  are 
egg-shaped  without  wings  or  obscurely 
angled,  not  surrounded  by  Ave  or  more 
longitudinal  wings  like  those  of  the  very 
closely  allied  genus  Peniaptera.  Their 
flowers  have  s  flve-cnt  bell-shaped  calyx- 
limb,  no  petals,  ten  stamens  In  a  double 
row,  and  a  slender  style  ending  In  a  sharp- 
ish stigma. 

The  astringent  fruits  of  several  species 
of  this  genus  have  long  been  employed  for 
tanning  and  dyeing  purposes  by  the  na- 
tives of  India ;  and  are  now  brought  to 
this  country  In  considerable  quantities, 
under  the  name  of  Myrohalans,  and  used 
chiefly  by  calico-printers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  permanent  black.  The  principal 
kinds  of  Myrobalan  are  the  Chebullc,  the 
produce  of  T.  CMtnUa,  which  are  smooth 
and  oval;  and  the  Belleric,  T.  BeUeriea, 
obscurely  flve-angled,  and  covered  with 
greyish  silky  down.  The  seeds  of  T.  Co- 
tappa  are  like  almonds  in  shape  and  white- 
ness, hut  though  palatable  they  have  none 
of  their  peculiar  flavour.  [A.  S.] 

TERMINOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  teaches  the  meaning  of  technical 
terms. 

TERNARY,  TERNATB.  When"  three 
things  are  In  opposition  round  a  common 
axis;  a  whorl  of  three. 

TERNATO-PINNATE.  When  the  se- 
condary petioles,  on  the  sides  of  which  the 
leaflets  are  attached,  proceed  in  threes 
from  the  summit  of  a  commbn  petiole. 

TERNIOLA.  A  genus  of  Podogtemaeeaet 
consisting  of  small  plants  resembling  the 
species  of  Jungermanniti.  They  are  na- 
tives of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  have  a  leaf- 
like rootstock,  whence  proceed  a  number 
of  linear  entire  sessile  leaves— those  on 
the  flower-stalk  united  together  into  a 
tube  around  the  flower,  which  has  three 
stamens,  and  as  many  carpels.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TERNSTROMIACE-ffi.  An  order  of  poly- 
petalous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  and  many  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  which,  like  the 
CltuiaeeiB  (Outti/era),  have  imbricated  se- 
pals and  petals,  Indeflnite  hypogynous 
stamens,  and  a  free  ovary  divided  into 
cells  with  the  placentas  In  the  axis ;  but 


differ  from  that  order  generally  In 
alternate  leaves,  hermaphrodite  flosi 
and  usually  curved  embryo,  much 
fleshy,  and  often  enveloped  In  alba 
These  characters  have,  however,  se 
exceptions,  and  the  precise  line  betm 
Terrutr&miaeea  and  Clunaeeea  is  i' ' 
to  trace. 

The  order  has  been  divided  by   __ 
Into  two  sections,  TenutromiaeeeB  azul  i 
melliaeea,  upon  characters  whicb  have  i 
proved  sufficiently  correct;  and,  on 
other  hand,  it  has  been  recently  enlaru 
by  the  addition  of  RkixobolacecB  and  Jla\ 
graviacea.    It  is  now  divided  into  tbe  f  otl 
Towing  six  tribes:—!.  Bhizobolea,  witfa  dll 
gitately  compound  leaves,  find  the  embryd 
either    folded    lengthways    or     spfrallil 
twisted,  comprising  the  two   Amerlc 
genera   Caryoear  and   Anthodiacua  : 
Rhizobolacbjb.     2.  Maregraviea  :  cliiod 
ers  or   epiphytes,    with   the  flowers  tal 
racemes,  usually  intermixed  with   hood^ 
shaped  or  variously  deformed  bracts.  ao#  | 
numerous  small  seeds  without  albamen,! 
They  consist  of  the  three  American  genera^  i 
Maregraviat  Noranteat  and  Ruyachia  :  se*  % 
MAROGRAviACKfi.    3.  TemstrOmiem:  erect 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves,  IndCH 
hlscent  fruit,  and  few  albuminous  needs, 
I  with  a  curved  embryo.  They  include  ei^gtai 
I  genera  from  both  the  New  and  the  Old 
I  World,   of  which    Tertutromia,    JYezien^ 
\  and  Eurya  are   the  most  important.    4, 
.  SaHravieee:  differing   from  TenutrGntiea 
I  chiefly  in   their  numerous    small  seeds^ 
'  with  a  more  abundant  albumen.    To  these 
.  belong  Saurauja,  from  the  New  and  the 
Old  World,  and  two  small  Asiatic  genera. 
'  5.  Gordoniece :  differing  from  Tertutr^miMB 
in  their  anthers  being  versatile  and  not 
erect,    and     usually    in     their     cap«iile 
I  opening  loculicidally,  their  stralgrhter  eni- 
I  bryo,  and  rarer  albumen.     They  include 
^  Stitartia,  Camellia,  Gordonia^  and  six  other 
genera.    And  6.  Bonnetiea  :  dlstlng^uished 
by  the  septicldal  dehiscence  of  their  cap- 
sule,as  well  as  by  the  petals  being  contorted 
in  the  bud,  not  imbricate  as  In  the  other 
tribes.    They  are  all  American,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species,  and  comprise 
BonneUOt  Kielmeyera^  and  five  other  genera. 

TERNSTR5miA.  The  representative  of 
the  natural  order  TenuttriimiaceaB,  and  a 
genus  comprising  about  twenty-five  spe- 
cies, inhabiting  Tropical  Asia  and  America, 
where  they  form  evergreen  ornamental 
shrubs  or  trees.  Their  leaves  are  coria- 
ceous entire  or  serrato-crenate ;  their 
flowers  are  axillary  nodding,  generally 
solitary,  and  either  white  or  more  or  less 
pink;  the  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals, 
highly  Imbricate;  the  corolla  of  five  pe- 
tals :  the  stamens  are  numerous ;  the 
stigma  is  sessile  or  on  a  short  style,  and 
either  two  to  three-lobed  or  entire.  The 
fruit  is  Indehiscent,  and  contains  largish 
seeds.    Their  uses  are  unknown.    [B.  &] 

TERPNOPHYLLUM.  This  name,  sijh 
nlfylng'  beautiful  leaf,'  is  applied  to  a  tree 
forming  a  genus  of  Cltuiaeeas.  The  young 
leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  while 
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t;lie  flowers  are  yellowish  dloecioas,  In  axilla- 
ry tufts.  The  calyx  has  four  overlapping  de- 
ciduous segments ;  there  are  four  petals ; 
numerous  stamens  united  into  a  kind  of 
disk,  which  adheres  also  to  the  petals, 
and  Is  surmounted  by  a  number  of  small 
tubercles,  each  of  which  bears  three  or 
<our  anthers.    In  the  female  flower  there 
are  eighteen  scale-like  triangular  sterile 
stamens;    and  a  free   two-celled  ovary, 
-with  a  single  ovule ;  the  stigma  almost 
sessile,  peltate.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  contain- 
ing a  balsamic  juice.  [M.  T.  M.} 

TERRA  JAPONIOA.  A  trade  name  for 
Gamblr.  —  MERITA.  The  Turmeric, 
Curcuma  longa. 

TERRANEOUS,  TERRESTRIAL.  Grow- 
ing on  land. 

TERRE  CRfiPIE.  (Fr.)  PicHdium  vuU 
gave.  —  NOIX.  Carum  Buibocastanum. 
—  NUE.    A  kind  of  Agrottia. 

TERRBTTE.    (Fr.)    QUOtoma. 

TERSONIA.  A  Swan  River  shrub,  with 
small  alternate  thick  fleshy  leaves,  and 
axillary  pedicellate  flowers,  forming  a 
genus  of  PhytoUiccaeMB  closely  allied  to 
Oyrostemon,  but  distinguished  by  its  seeds 
having  no  albumen. 

TERTIAKAIRE.  (Fr.)  Scutellaria  gale- 
rladata. 

TESSELATED.  When  colourls  arranged 
in  small  squares,  so  as  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  a  tesselated  pavement. 

TBSSERANDRA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
shrubs  cf  the  Oleacea,  having  sessile  leaves, 
and  axillary  panicles  of  flowers.  The  ca- 
lyx is  small  cup-shaped,  with  four  blunt 
teeth ;  the  petals  four,  linear ;  the  stamens 
four,  of  equal  length,  with  dilated  flla- 
ments ;  and  the  ovary  oblong,  on  a  fleshy 
receptacle,  two-celled,  each  compartment 
havi  Dg  two  ovules.  The  fruit  is  a  purplish- 
coloured  drupe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TESSULARIS.  When  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  a  body,  thickness  breadth  and 
length,  are  equal. 

TESTA.   The  skin  of  a  seed. 

TE8TACEUS.  Brownish-yellow,  like 
unglazed  earthenware. 

TESTA  DI  QUAGLIA.  The  Italian  name 
for  Martynia  proboscidea. 

TESTICULAR.  TESTICULATE.  Having 
the  flgnre  of  two  oblong  bodies,  as  the 
roots  of  OrehU  VMueula. 

TE8TUDINARIA.  The  distinction  be- 
tween tbis  genus  and  JHo8Corea,  the  type 
of  the  order  of  yams  (Dioaeoreaeeee),  de- 
pends more  upon  the  general  habit  of  the 
plants  than  upon  characters  derived  from 
the  flowers  or  fruil;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  seeds  being  winged  at  the  top 
only,  instead  of  all  round,  their  technical 
peculiarities  are  almost  identical.  In  habit, 
however,  they  differ  widely.  True  yams 
produce  large  underground  thin-skinned 
tubers ;  but  in  the  two  species  of  Testudi- 


nariat  the  corresponding  portion,  called- 
the  rootstock  or  rhizome,  is  wholly  above 
ground,  and  Is  coated  with  a  bark-Uke 
corky  or  woody  substance,  which  in  time 
becomes  deeply  cracked  and  forms  large 
angular  protuberances;  this  has  been 
compared  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise : 
whence  its  generic  name.  These  root- 
stocks  are  usually  more  or  less  globuhu-, 
and  frequently  of  a  large  size,  some  of 
them  measuring  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Several  slender  climbing  stems  rise  from 
their  summit  and  grow  to  the  length  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  bearing  small  entire 
smooth  more  or  less  heart-shaped  leaves,  in 
the  axils  of  which  the  short  racemes  of 
little  Inconspicuous  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers are  produced.  Both  species  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  best-known, 
T.  elephantipea,  is  occasionally  seen  in 
greenhouses  in  this  country,  where  it  is 
commonly  called  theElephant's-foot,  in  re- 
ference to  its  unwieldly  rootstock.  At  the 
Cape  it  is  known  as  Hottentot's  Bread  :  the 
fleshy  inside  of  its  rootstocks  having  at 
one  time  afforded  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Hottentots,  though  now  it  is  only  eaten 
by  baboons  and  other  animals.        [A.  S.] 

TETA  DE  CAPRA.  A  Chilian  name  for 
TetiUa  hydrocotjflcE/olia. 

T^TE  CORNUE.  (Fr.)  Bidens  tripar- 
tita. —  DE  COQ.  Hedysarum  caput  gaUi. 
—  DE  DRAGON.  Dracocephalum  atu- 
iriacum.  —  D'OR.  Ranunculus  auri- 
comus.  —  DE  M^DUSE.  Euphorbia 
Medum.  —  DE  MOINEAU.  Centaurea  Sra- 
biom.  —  DE  MORT  or  DE  NOIRE. 
Antirrhinum  Orontium.  —  DE  SERPENT. 
Jris  tvberota.  —  DB  SOURIS.  Sedum 
sexangulare. 

TETER.   Having  a  very  bad  smell. 

TETILLA.  The  natural  order  Franeoor 
cecB  contains,  as  at  present  constituted, 
only  two  genera,  Praneoa  and  TetUla ;  the 
latter  comprising  certain  Chilian  annuals, 
with  stalked  roundish  palmately-nerved 
leaves,  from  among  which  rises  a  naked 
stalk  supporting  a  raceme  of  flowers.  Each 
flower  is  slightly  Irregular  as  to  its  calyx 
and  corolla,  which  circumstance  affords 
the  main  distinction  between  the  genus 
and  Francoa.  The  leaves  are  slightly  as- 
tringent, and  are  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  Chili.  [H.  T.  M.] 

TETRA.  In  Greek  compounds  =four ;  as 
tetrapAj/ZtoiM.  four-leaved;  tetrapier(m8,fouT- 
winged;  <«trapyrenou«, four- dtoned,  &c. 

TETRACARP^A.  A  genus  of  DiOenia- 
eecB,  including  a  Tasmanian  shrub  of  low 
stature.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  borne 
In  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  has  four 
persistent  sepals ;  the  corolla  four  roundish 
stalked  petals,  within  which  are  eight 
stamens,  with  two-celled  anthers,  each  of 
which  has  a  thickened  connective ;  fruit  of 
four  many-seeded  follicles.        [M.  T.  M.] 

TETRACERA.  The  plants  belonging  to 
this  genus  of  Dilleniaeea  are  mostly  climb- 
ing shrubs,  rarely  erect  small  trees ;  and 
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have  alteruate,  entire  or  toothed,  thick 
evergreen  leaves,  and  terminal  or  lateral 
panicles  of  flowers,  which  by  abortion 
often  become  unlsexuaL  They  are  widely 
spread  over  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  flowers  have  four  to  six 
sepals,  and  as  many  petals;  numerous 
stamens,  with  the  filaments  dilated  at  the 
top  ;  and  three  to  five  ovaries  coherln^r  at 
the  bottom,  and  each  containing  numjerous 
ovules  In  two  rows,  ultimately  ripening 
into  one  to  five-seeded  capsules  or  follicles, 
which  split  open  along  their  inner  edge. 

Few  of  the  species  possess  much  Interest 
beyond  their  botanical  characters,  nor 
are  any  of  them  remarkable  for  beauty. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  order  they  contain 
some  degree  of  astringency.  T.  potatoria 
is  called  the  Water-tree  at  Sierra  Leone, 
on  account  of  its  climbing  stems  yielding 
a  good  supply  of  clear  water  when  cut 
acro.^s— hence  also  the  specific  name  adopt- 
ed by  botanists.  In  Brazil  a  decoction  of  T. 
Breyniaiia  and  T.  oblongata  is  applied  to 
swellings  of  the  legs,  prevalent  in  that 
country  ;  while  in  Guiana  an  infusion  of 
the  Tlgarca  (T.  Tigarea^  called  Liane  rouge 
by  the  French  in  Cayenne,  from  the  red 
colour  of  its  infusion)  is  employed  in 
venereal  complaints.  CA..  S.] 

TETRACH.ENIUM.  A  fruit  formed  by 
the  adhesion  of  four  achenes. 

TETRACMB.  A  genus  of  Cfruei/erce, 
allied  to  Eryaimum,  but  with  the  pod 
short,  and  furnished  with  four  horns  at  the 
tip.  It  is  a  small  annual  from  the  Caspian 
desert,  and  is  the  Notoceraa  quadricome  of 
DecandoUe.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TETRAC0CC0U8.  Having  four  cells 
elastically  dehiscing  and  separating. 

TETRADENIA.  A  genus  of  Labiata, 
founded  on  a  small  uudershrub  from 
Madagascar,  with  petiolate  ovate  crenate 
leaves.  The  campanulate  calyx  is  flve- 
toothed ;  the  corolla  is  divided  into  five 
nearly  eqiual  lobes ;  the  four  equal  stamens 
have  naked  filaments,  the  cells  of  the 
anthers  being  confiuent;  and  the  style  is 
slightly  bifid.  [W.  C] 

TETRADYMOUS.  Having  four  cells  or 
cases. 

TETRADYNAM0U8.  Having  six  sta- 
mens,  of  which  two  are  longer  than  the 
four  others,  which  stand  in  pairs  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  an  ovary  ;  as  in  cruclfers. 

TBTRAGLOCHIN.  The  name  applied  to 
a  genus  of  SanguisorbacecB,  comprising  a 
shrub,  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chili. 
Some  of  the  leafstalks  are  destitute  of 
blade,  but  are  spiny  and  provided  with 
sheathing  stipules ;  the  true  leaves  are 
tufted  and  linear.  Flowers  on  solitary 
axillary  stalks,  dioecious :  the  males  having 
a  four-leaved  calyx,  no  corolla,  and  two 
stamens ;  and  the  females  an  ovate  calyx- 
tube,  with  four  broad  wings,  surmounted 
by  a  fourparted  limb,  and  a  one-celled 
ovary,  with  a  single  pendulous  ovule,  and 
three  or  four  short  styles,  with  fringed 


stigmas.  The  fruit  is  adherent  to  the  wia^  < 
calyx-tulie.  The  generic  name  is  derind 
from  the  Greek  tetra '  fourfold  *  and  glockm 
•an angle.'  [M.T.M.:    J 

TETRAGONELLA.    A  genns  belonging! 
to  the  order  TetragoniacetB,  founded  npoi  i 
a  single  species,  T.  amplejcicoma,  the  lee-  k 
plant  of  the  Tasmanlau  ctjlonists,  bo  called .] 
from  its  being  covered  with  watery  pas-  i 
tules  which  give  it  a  crystalline  appesr- 
anca    It  is  a  decumbent    or   erect  and  ' 
climbing  plant,  common  on  the  seaahoies  ', 
of  Tasmania  and  Southern  Australia,  taav-  ; 
ing    lance-shaped     or     oblong-rhomboid ;: 
leaves,    and    small    long-stalked    yellow  J 
flowers.    The    character    by    which    this 
genus  is  sought  to  be  distiu^uished  from  :| 
Tetragonia    consists  in  the   ovary   being  i! 
free,  not  adhering  to  the  calyx ;  but  Dr.  I 
Hooker,  who  combines   the    two   genera, 
states  that  he  has  never  found  any  fruits 
upon  his  numerous  specimens,  and  conse-  j 
quently  thinks  that  it  has  no  title  to  rank 
even  as  a  distinct  species,  much  less  as  a 
separate  genus,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  the 
male  plant  of  the  common  New  Zealand 
Spinach  {Tetragonia  expanaa).    Its  flowets 
have  twelve  stamens,  two  opposite  each 
of  the  four  lobes' of   the  calyx  and  one 
between  each  pair  of  lobes ;  while  those  of  ■ 
T.  expansa  have  sixteen,  in  four  bundles 
between  the  lobes.  [A.  SJ 

TBTRAGONIACEiE.  A  small  order  of 
dicotyledons  united  by  Fenzl  with  Portu- 
lacacecp,  but  differing  from  them  essen- 
tially in  their  several-celled  ovary.  They 
are  much  more  closely  connected  with 
Fieoidece  (or  Mesembryacece)  and  are  often 
united  with  them  as  a  suborder,  only  dif- 
fering in  the  usual  absence  of  jictala 
They  are  succulent-leaved  herbaceous 
plants,  chiefly  maritime,  and  are  found 
generally  within  the  tropics,  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  in  Southern  Africa,  and  in  the  j 
Mediterranean  region.  The  principal 
genera  are  Tetragotiia,  AiaocUt  Triattthema,  | 
and  Seauvium. 

TETRAGONIA.  "With  the  exception  of 
the  New  Zealand  Spinach,  which  is  found 
in  Japan  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  this 
genus,  the  type  of  the  Tetragoniaeea,  Is 
confined  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  ' 
is  most  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  it  isalso  found  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  South  America,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  Most 
of  the  species  are  what  are  called  littoral 
plants,  being  found  growing  upon  sea- 
shores. They  are  usually  of  decumbent  her- 
baceous habit,  but  are  occasionally  erect 
and  somewhat  shrubby.  They  have  alter- 
nate stalked  fleshy  leaves,  and  flowers  on 
stalks  growing  from  the  leaf-axils.  The 
flowers,  which  are  destitute  of  petals, have 
a  four-lohed  calyx,  with  the  tube  adherent 
to  the  quadrangular  ovary,  four  to  twelve  ' 
stamens,  and  from  three  to  ei^t  short 
styles.  /The  fruits  are  usually  four-cornered, 
with  the  cornere  frequently  produced  Into 
tubercles  or  horns,  and  contain  a  hard  on- 
opening  three  to  eight-celled  stone  covered 
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with  a  thin  greeu  flesh,  each  cell  containing 
sk  single  seed.  [A.  S.J 

The  New  Zealand  Spinach,  T.  expaiua.  Is 
found    In    Tasmania,   Australia,    Norfolk 
Xslaud,  and  on  both  sides  of  South  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  In  New  Zealand  and  Japan. 
X  t  is  a  half-hardy  annual  under  cultivation, 
nnd  was  introduced  to  this  country  from 
2^ew  Zealand  in  1772  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
on  his  return  from  accompanying  Captain 
CTook  In  his  first  voyage  round  the  world. 
1 1  is  of  trailing  habit,  with  many  branches, 
-which  are  furnished  with  numerous  ovate 
or   rhomboid   alternate    thick   succulent 
deep-green  leaves.     As  a  substitute  for 
summer  spinach,  this  plant  has  been  grown 
1  n  private  gardens  for  many  years  past ; 
and  it  yields  a  large  produce,  which  in  the 
Ihnnds  of  a  skilful  cook  may  be  made  an 
excellent  vegetable  dish,  although  inferior 
Co  spinach.  In  dry  warm  seasons  it  has  been 
:found  very  useful  for  culinary  purposes 
-when  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  the  true 
spinach.    The  chief  objection  to  it  as  a 
cooked   vegetable,  is  the   abundance  of 
mucilage,  which  gives  it  a  somewhat  slimy 
consistence.  [W.  B.  B.J 

TBTRAGONOLOBUS.  A  genus  of  legu- 
I  inlnous  plants  allied  to  Lotin,  from  which 
they  are  well  distinguished  by  their  quad- 
rangular winged  pods.  T.  edulis  or  jmrpi*- 
reiM,  the  Winged  Pea,  a  native  of  Sicily,  is 
an  herbaceous  annual  with  diffuse  hairy 
stenis,  ovate  leafy  stipules,  trifoliolate 
leaves,  and  axillary  one  to  two-flowered 
peduncles,  each  furnished  with  a  bract ; 
the  flowers  are  deep  red,  and  the  legume  is 
smooth  and  broadly  winged.  The  pods 
were  formerly  employed  by  the  poor  of 
Sicily  and  Spain  as  an  esculent  vegetable ; 
and  the  plant  is  cultivated  as  a  popular 
border  annual  on  account  of  its  curious 
pods.  Two  or  three  other  species  are 
grown,  which  have  yellow  flowers.  Of 
these  T.  marUimus  and  T.  ailiquosiia  are 
perennials  ;  T.  cwjugatus  is  an  annual,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  its  pods  always  in 
pairs.    See  Lotus.  [C.  A.  J.] 

TETRAGONOUS.  Fourcomered  or  quad- 
rangular. 

TETRAMBLEa  A  genus  of  the  small 
order  Datiscacece,  in  wlilch  it  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  only  large-growing  tree.  The 
branches  are  flexuose ;  the  leaves  acute  or 
acuminate,  sometimes  lobed  ;  and  the  flow- 
ers small  and  very  numerous,  dioecious, 
appearing  before  the  leaves,  splcate— those 
of  the  males  panicled  and  erect,  and  those 
of  the  females  nearly  simple  elongated  and 
pendulous.  They  have  a  four-cleft  calyx 
and  no  corolla;  the  males  having  also  four 
stamens,  and  the  females  a  one-celled  ovary 
with  numerous  ovules,  and  four  styles. 
This  tree  is  the  Jungle-bendy  of  India,  and 
the  Weenong  of  Java.;  [T.  M.J 

TETRANEMA.  A  genus  of  Scrophulor 
riacece,  containing  a  single  species  from 
Mexico,  a  small  herb  with  the  habit  of  a 
Gloxinia,  having  oppnsilte  thick  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft ;  the  tubular  coroll^ 
bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip  bifld  and  the 


lower  trifld ;  and  there  are  four  fertile 
stamens,  the  fifth  being  altogether  absent. 
The  genus  is  separated  from  Penistenwn 
by  this  latter  character  alone.       [W.  C] 

TETRANTHERA.  An  extensive  genus 
of  Lauracece,  chiefly  found  in  the  tropics 
and  warm  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, one  species,  however,  extending 
to  as  far  north  as  Japan,  and  another  as 
far  south  as  New  Zealand,  but  very  few 
being  American.  The  majority  are  trees, 
fre«iuently  of  large  size,  having  evergreen 
or  rarely  deciduous  feather-veined  leaves, 
and  little  heads  or  umbels  consisting  of 
numerous  flowers,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
volucre formed  of  four  to  six  broad  con- 
cave overlapping  bracts,  the  two  sexes 
being  usually  produced  by  distinct  trees. 

T.  lavrifolia  Is  widely  dispersed  over 
Tropical  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  to  as  far  south  as  New  Guinea. 
Its  leaves  and  young  branches  abound  in 
a  viscid  juice,  and  in  Cochin  China  the 
natives  bruise  and  macerate  them  until 
this  becomes  glutinous,  when  It  is  used  for 
mixing  with  plaster  to  thicken  and  render 
it  more  adhesive  and  durable.  Its  fruits 
yield  a  solid  fat,  commonly  used  in  the 
same  country  for  making  candles,  notwith- 
standing Its  disagreeable  odour.     [A.  SO 

TETRAPATH^ffiA.  A  genus  of  New 
Zealand  climbing  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Passifloraceas,  and  differing  little 
from  Passiflora,  except  in  the  tendency  of 
the  flowers  to  become  dioecious,  and  in 
the  parts  of  the  flower  being  arranged  in 
fours.  The  flower-stalks  usually  bear  three 
flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TETRAPHIS.  A  genus  of  acrocarpous 
mosses  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Tetraphidei,  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
peristome  having  but  four  teeth.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  species  only,  which  has 
somewhat  the  habit  of  a  Mniunit  and  oc- 
curs in  shady  rocky  places,  at  the  decaying 
roots  of  trees,  and  on  banks  In  a  lieaty 
soil.  The  stems  grow  from  a  common 
base  as  in  Schistostega,  and  some  of  them 
bear  a  little  cup-shaped  cluster  of  gems  at 
the  top.  The  veil  is  mitrifonii,  and  is 
irregularly  plicate,  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  Orthotrichum.  The  genus  Tetradon- 
ti«7n(of  which  one  species,  T.Brotmianumy 
Is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Great  Britain)  is 
separated  from  it  on  account  of  habit,  the 
long  linear  but  minute  leaves  at  the  base 
being  very  peculiar.  A  form,  sometimes 
separated  as  a  species,  however  occurs,  in 
wh  I  ch  the  leave?  are  broader.  T.  repandttm 
differs  In  having  lash-shaped  branchlets, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  capsule  notched  or 
wavy  at  the  interstices  of  the  peristome. 
Mr.  Wilson  believes  that  he  has  found  this 
in  a  barren  state  in  Cheshire.     [M.  J.  Bi] 

TETRAPHYLLOUS.    Pour-leaved. 

TETRAPLA SANDRA.  Under  this  name 
is  described  a  genus  of  Araliacece,  com- 
prising a  lofty  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  umbellate  Inflorescence,  native  of  the 
Sandwich  Isles.    The  flowers  arc  polyga- 
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moiu;  the  calyx-tube  la  heralspherical, 
eoDDste  with  the  ovary.  Us  limb  truncate 
or  slightly  flre-toothed ;  petals  seven  to 
eight,  epigynous.  slightly  coherent,  car 
duoous :  stamens  inserted  with  the  petals, 
and  four  times  as  numerous  (twenty-eight 
to  thirty-two),  the  filaments  short ;  ovary 
seven  to  ten-celled,  style  none;  stigma 
obscurely  radiated;  fruit  baccate,  with 
eight  to  ten  one-seeded  stones.  The  ge- 
neric name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek 
tetrapUuio*  'fourfold*  and  andra  'a  sta- 
men.* CM.T.M-] 

TBTRAPLBURA.  A  genua  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  consisting  of  one  species,  T. 
numningii,  a  large  tropical  West  African 
tree,  with  opposite  .blplnnate  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  flowers  agreeing  In  their 
technical  characters  with  those  of  Ade- 
narUhera,  to  which  genus,  in  fact,  the  plant 
was  formerly  referred  under  the  name  of 
AdenantKera  tetrapiera.  It  Is,  however, 
distinguished  by  the  singular  form  of  its 
I)ods,  which  are  hard  and  woody,  of  a  deep 
mahogany-colour,  and  beautifully  polished. 
They  are  blunt  at  the  ends,  flattened, 
slightly  curved,  with  thin  sharpish  edges  ; 
and  have  an  elevated  ridge  of  the  same 
form  and  structure  as  the  edges  of  the 
pod,  running  along  the  middle  of  both  flat 
sides  throughout  their  entire  length,  so 
that  at  first  sight  they  appear  like  four- 
winged  pods.  Inside  they  are  transversely 
divided  Into  a  number  of  distant  one- 
seeded  cells,  the  seeds  >  being  egg-sfiaped, 
flattened,  about  the  size  of  tamarind- 
seeds,  and  surrounded  by  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance, which  the  natives  of  the  Zambezi 
River  in  Eastern  Africa  employ  as  »  deter- 
gent. [A.  8.] 

TBTRAPOMA-  A  genus  of  Orueifera 
founded  on  the  CameUna.  barbance/oha. 
The  genus,  however,  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  Cochlearia,  from  which  it  difTers  chiefly 
by  the  pouch  being  f our-valved,  one-celled, 
with  four  rows  of  seeds.  They  are  an- 
nuals or  biennials,  inhabiting  Siberia  and 
North-western  America,  having  the  habit 
of  NaaturHum  amphibium.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TBTRAPTEROUS.    Four-winged. 

TBTRAPTBRYGIUM.  A  genus  of  Cru- 
dfercBj  consisting  of  a  smooth  glaucous 
herb,  growing  in  Armenia.  It  differs  from 
laatia  in  the  cordate  pouch,  which  has  also 
tvro  narrow  wings  on  the  disk,  so  that  it  is 
four-winged.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TBTRAPYRENOra    Pour-Stoned. 

TBTRAQUBTBR.  Having  four  very 
sharp  and  almost  winged  comers. 

TBTRASPORB.  In  the  rose-spored 
AlgcB  two  forms  of  fructification  are  uni- 
formly found— the  one  capsular,  in  which 
spores  are  fertilised  by  Impregnation; 
the  other  consisting  of  little  clusters  of 
spores,  in  most  cases  four  in  number,  but 
very  rarely  eight.  This  form  of  fruit 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  mere  modiflcation 
of  the  capsule,  but  rather  to  be  of  the 
nature   of   gemmae,  multiplying   the    In- 


dividual without  impregna.t;loti. 
called  tetrasporic,  and  the  sei>&ra.te 
tetraspores.  They  are  usually  Conned  fer] 
the  division  (often  unequal)  ot  one  globear, 
endochrome,  three  of  the  fovu-  divisioai 
only  being  In  general  visible,  in  wbkk' 
case  the  fruit  is  sometimes  erroneondy 
called  trisporic  When  all  four  are  xisSUt 
at  once  the  division  is  said  tx>  t»e  cmeSd. 
In  some  genera,  however,  the  oWongor 
elliptic  endochrome  Is  divided  eTansvene- 
ly,  when  the  division  is  called  xonaxe  or 
annular.  The  tetraspores  may  t>e  simplr 
immersed  in  the  frond,  when  ttkcj  are 
called  sori ;  or  contained  in  external  wara 
or  excresences  (hemathecia),  or  In  proper 
leaflets  (sporophylla),  or,  histly,  in  ^oa- 
gated  pod-like  processes  (stlctifdiaX  la 
the  genus  Seirospora  they  are  disposed  im 
necklace-like  branched  scringra.  r>ecaisa>e 
was  inclined  to  consider  the  te^t^raapoilc 
fruit  as  the  normal  fruit,  and  the  ooaoep- 
tacular  as  gemmate ;  but  in  this  be  lias  not 
been  f oUowed  by  algologista.     CM.  J.  fij 

TBTRASPORIG. '   Composed   at    tetnir 
spores. 

TBTRA8TICH0U8.    Having  a  four-cor- 
nered spike. 

TBTRATHBGA.    A  genus  of    TVentoa- 
draeece,    inhabiting     Tasmania    and     the 
southern  parts  of  the  Australian    Conti- 
nent, and  composed  of  twenty  species  of. 
heath-like  shrubs,  having  small  linear  Ian- 1 
ceolate  or  ovate  leaves,  generally  arranged 
In  whorls ;   axillary  solitary  flowers,    of 
a  purple  yellow  or  white  colour,  and  pos^ 
sessing  the  peculiarity  of  only  opening:  in 
a  bright  sun  or  on  fine  days,  but  closing 
when  it  is  going  to  rain  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  evening ;  whilst  those  of   the 
allied    genus  Platiftheca  are  not  affected , 
by  any  meteorological  or  astronomical 
changes. '  The  calyx  is  four  to  five-cleft ; 
the  corolla  composed  of  four  or  fire  petals ;  | 
the  stamens  are  from  eight  to  ten  in  nam-  ! 
ber,  the  anthers  two  or  four-celled ;  and  , 
the  capsule  obovate  and  two-celled.    Se- 
veral species  have  been  introduced  in  our 
greenhousea  CB.  SJ 

TBTRATOMK  A  genus  of  ITonimiacetE, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  uni- 
sexual dioecious  flowers.  The  males  have 
a  somewhat  bell-shaped  perianth,  dilated 
at  the  throat,  while  the  limb  is  divided 
into  four  segments,  two  of  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a  jagged  appendage ;  and  the 
stamens  are  numerous,  inserted  on  the 
perianth  in  four  rows.  The  females  have 
a  bell-shaped  perianth,  equally  four-cleft 
above,  adherent  below  to  the  ovaries, 
which  are  numerous,  attached  to  the 
interior  of  the  perianth,  each  having 
one  cell  containing  a  single  pendulous 
ovule.  The  fruits  are  drupe-like,  and  very 
small.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  tetra  'fourfold*  and  tome  *a 
segment,'  in  allusion  to  the  four-parted 
perianth.  The  species  are  natives  of  Tro- 
pical America.  [M.  T.  31.] 

TETTKR-BERRT.    Bryonia  dioiea. 
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TBTTBJiWORT.    Cheli4kmiwn  mains. 

rrETTIGAHA,  or  TBTTIGASS.  Clngaleee 
LAjnes  for  Trichadenia  zeylanica, 

rrEUCRTDIUM.  A  genas  founded  on  a 
iln^le  plant  from  New  Zealand,  which  re- 
leznbles  a  Teucriumt  though  it  belongs  lo 
^^rbenaeece.  It  is  an  erect  branching  herb, 
Mrfth  a  slender  stem,  opposite  petlolate 
»rKtlre  leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  flowers. 
rbe  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  with  five  sharp 
teeth  ;  the  corolla  is  hairy,  bell-shaped,  and 
divided  into  obovate marginal  lobes;  the 
four  stamens  are  exserted,  and  have  one- 
eelled  anthers ;  the  ovary  is  four-Iobed  and 
t;'^^o-celled ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  small  f our- 
lolsed  hispid  nut  buried  in  the  persistent 
calyx,  and  consisting  of  four  one-seeded 
akcbeues.  [W.  C] 

rrBUCRIUM.  The  Germanders  and  their 
allies  form  a  most  extensive  genus  of  h«rbs 
axid  shrubs  belonging  to  the  LcUnaUe,  com- 
prising nearly  a  hundred  species,  widely 
dispersed  throughout  the  world,  but 
al>ounding  chiefly  in  the  northern  tempe- 
raite  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Eastern 
Biemisphere.  Their  flowers  have  a  flve- 
t^oothed  calyx,  either  with  the  teeth  all 
equal  or  the  upper  one  much  broader;  a 
Bliort-tnbed  corolla,  with  the  four  upper 
lol>e8  short  erect  or  bent  forwards,  and 
nearly  equal,  and  Che  lower  ones  much 
larger,  spreading  and  often  concave ;  four 
stamens  in  two  pairs,  projecting  between 
the  two  uppermost  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
the  lowermost  pair  being  the  longest ;  and 
a  style  divided  at  the  apex  into  two  nearly 
equal  prongs.  The  nuts  forming  the  fruit 
are  netted  or  wrinkled,  and  attached  near 
tlie  base  of  their  Inner  sldes^ 

Several  species  of  Teucrium  were  foiv 
merly  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues, 
and  found  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
but  they  are  now  discarded  by  all  except 
rustic  practitioners.  There  are  three  Bri- 
tlsli  species :— r.  Chamadrya,  the  Common 
or  "Wall  (xermsnder,  at  one  time  employed 
in  gout  and  rheumatism, -and  also  as  a 
febrifuge;  T.  Scordiwn,  the  Water  Ger- 
mander, a  creeping  marsh-plant  with  a 
dlsagreeablegarlio-llkeodourwhenbruised, 
once  highly  esteemed  as  an  antidote  for 
poisons,  and  as  an  antiseptic  and  anthel- 
mintic ;  and  T.  Scorodonia^  the  Wood  Ger- 
mander or  Wood  Sage,  an  extremely  bitter 
plant,  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  hops, 
for  which  it  is  said  to  be  substituted  in 
Jersey.  Of  the  other  species,  T.  Manvm, 
or  Cat  Thyme,  causes  sneezing,  and  was 
formerly  included  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia,  and  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  compound  powder  of  Asarabacca,  but 
lavender-flowers  are  now  generally  substi- 
tuted for  it.  [A,  8.] 

TBTL-TREB.    TUia  eurtypcea, 

TET8MANNIA  dttifrma,  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  this  genus  of  palms,  is  a  native 
of  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
where  It  was  discovered  In  1856  by  M.  Teijs- 
mann.  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Bulten2org  In  Java,  after  whom  It  is 


named.  In  appearance  It  is  very  distinct 
from  the  generality  of  palms,  its  leaves 
bearing  more  resemblance  in  shape  to 
those  of  the  plwitaln-tree  than  to  either  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  palm-leaves.  It  has 
scarcely  any  stem  above-ground,  but  forma 
horizontal  ones  underground,  with  the 
growing  end  turned  upwards  and  bear- 
ing a  crown  of  leaves ;  these  being,  in  this 
particular  palm,  of  a  simple  somewhat 
rhomboid  form,  rounded  at  the  top  and 
narrowed  to  the  base,  measuring  between 
six  and  seven  feet  long  by  nearly  one-and- 
a-half  wide,  longitudinally  plaited  like  a 
fan,  and  upon  stalks  upwards  of  a  yard 
long,  furnished  with  hooked  spines  along 
the  edges.  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra 
caU  this  palm  Beluwan  or  Belawan,  and 
use  Its  leaves  for  thatching  their  houses, 
for  which,  from  their  large  size  and  entire 
fonn,  they  are  admirably  adapted.  As  a 
genus  It  is  closely  allied  to  Corypha,  from 
which.  Indeed,  It  differs  mainly  in  habit ; 
Its  technical  characters,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  slight  differences  in  the  seed, 
being  aldiost  identical  with  those  of  that 
»enus.  [A.  S.] 

THALAMIFLOILaj.  One  of  the  four 
large  classes  Into  which  Decandolle  and 
others  divide  dicotyledonous  plants,  in- 
cluding all  those  orders  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  genera  have  distinct  petals,  in- 
serted with  the  stamens  on  the  receptacle, 
under  or  Immediately  around  the  ovary. 

THALAM I  FLORAL,  THALAMIFLO- 
ROrs.  Having  the  stamens  arising  im- 
mediately from  the  thalamus. 

THALAMItJM.  A  hollow  case  contain- 
ing spores  in  algals;  also  the  disk  or 
lamina  prolifera  of  lichens,  and  a  form  of 
the  hymenium  in  f  ungals. 

THALAMUS.  The  receptacle  of  a  flower; 
the  part  on  which  the  carpels  are  placed. 

THALASSIA,  A  small  genus  of  marine 
plants  found  in  the  Red  Sea  and  also  ou 
the  shores  of  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  Zosteraceae,  and 
closely  allied  to  the  well-known  Sea- 
wrack  or  Grass-weed  of  our  own  shores. 
They  have  thin  narrow  very  blunt  entire 
or  fringe  toothed  leaves,  with  sheathing 
bases,  in  tufts  at  the  top  of  the  stems ; 
and  flower-stalks  arising  from  the  centre 
of  the  leaves,  and  bearing  a  terminal  spathe 
consisting  of  a  single  split  leaf,  the  two 
sexes  being  produced  on  different  plants. 
The  male  flowers  are  surrounded  by  three 
scales,  and  have  nine  stalklcss  conniving 
anthers  shorter  than  the  scales.  The  fe-  I 
male  flowers  are  undescribed.        [A.  8.] 

THALASSICUS.    Seagreen. 

THALASSIOPHYLLUM.  A  most  re- 
markable genus  of  AlgcB  belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  Laminaria,  distinguished 
by  the  frond  being  spirally  wound  round 
the  stem,  like  the  network  of  Dictyurus,  or 
the  frond  of  RieUa.  The  following  de- 
scription is  taken  from  a  translation  of 
Merten  s  memoir  as  given  In  Hooker's  JJoto- 
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nical  Uitcellany :— '  Tbe  ocean  hardly  boasts 
a  more  beautiful  production  than  this ;  it 
is  generally  about  the  height  of  a  man. 
very  busby  and  branched,  each  branch 
bearing  a  broad  leaf  at  Its  extremity, 
which  unfolds  spirally,  and  by  this  gradual 
development  produces  the  stem  with  its 
branches  and  lateral  divisions.  A  spiral 
border  wound  round  the  stem  indicates 
the  growth  of  the  frond.  The  frond  pre- 
sents a  convex  bent  lamina  without  nerves,- 
or  to  a  certain  degree  a  leaf  of  which  one 
half  is  wanting,  for  the  stem  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  excentric  nerve.  A  number  of 
long  rather  narrow  perforations,  arranged 
in  a  radiate  form,  give  the  frond  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cut  fan ;  these  perforations 
being  coeval  with  its  formation,  and  appa- 
rently not  owing  to  inequalities  of  sub- 
stance. At  first  these  perforations,  which 
are  situated  near  the  stem,  and  where  the 
frond  is  bent  in,  are  round,  and  have  their 
margins  turned  outwards ;  but  by  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  the  frond  they  become 
longer,  and  their  margins  disappear.  In 
the  middle  of  the  frond  they  ar«  like  true 
clefts ;  but  nearer  the  margins,  from  the 
greater  development  of  the  leafy  substance, 
they  are  more  contracted  in  their  breadth, 
and  therefore  seem  round.  The  frond  has 
a  complete  and  entire  margin,  but  is  fre- 
quently torn;  its  substance  is  coriaceous. 
The  root  resembles  that  of  the  larger  La- 
minatim,  but  is  more  woody.'  T.  Clathrus 
is  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Russian  Ame- 
rica in  the  Bay  of  Iliuluk,  which  it  clothes 
like  a  thick  hedge  for  a  space  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  from  the  land.         [M.  J.  B.J 

THALASSIOPHTTA.  A  name  used  by 
Lamouroux  for  Alg(B,  but  inapplicable 
from  Its  being  too  restricted,  and  exclud- 
ing all  fresh-water  species.        [M.  J.  B.J 

THALAY,  THAULAT.  Indian  names 
for  the  fibre  of  Paridanru  odoratiaHtntu. 

THALIA.  A  genus  of  Marantaeece,  com- 
prising certain  herbaceous  plants,  natives 
of  Tropical  and  Extratroplcal  Americji. 
The  leaves  are  stalked,  and  covered  with 
powdery  bloom  like  that  on  a  plum.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  stalked  panicle,  and 
are  concealed  between  two  bracts.  The 
calyx  has  three  segments,  the  corolla  six ; 
the  three  outer  of  these  nearly  equal,  the 
three  Inner  unequal;  on6  having  a  slight 
stalls,  iuuither  two  thread-like  processes 
at  thet>ake,  and  the  intermediate  one  or 
lip  hooded  and  semicircular.  The  single 
threadlike  stamen  is  attached  to  the  inner 
petal,  that  has  the  two  processes  at  the 
base.  The  ovary  is  inferior  one-celled,  and 
contains  a  single  ovule,  attached  to  its 
base.  The  style  is  thick,  twisted  spirally, 
and  the  stigma  Is  somewhat  two-lipped. 

T.  dealbata  is  an  elegant  aquatic  plant, 
native  of  43outh  Carolina.  Its  fine  glaucous 
foliage  and  elegant  panicles  of  purple  flow- 
ers render  it  a  very  desirable  plant  for 
aquaria.  It  will  even  resist  our  winters. 
The  structure  of  the  leafstalk  in  this  plant 
is  curious,  and  has  not  been  described 
fully.    In  the  interior  are  a  number  of  air 


canals  having  at  intervals  borfaEontal 
titions,  consisting  of  beancf  tut  star-«bi. 
cells.  Traversing  the  air-oauials,  and  fm 
ing  between  the  rays  of  the  star-Iibe  edk 
are  bundles  of  woody  ttssne,  wbie^  pf 
be  seen  even  by  the  naked  ^ye.  """^ 

microscope  these  wood-K»lt«  or 
seen  to  be  here  and  there  m; 
tubercles,  apparently  the 
lular  tissue  ruptured  by  tbe 
ately  rapid    growth  of  the 
tissue,  cellular  and  woody. 

THALICTRUM.  A  welt-marked 
herbaceous  plants  he)ongiagt)0  ' 
evlacete,    distinguished    ansong' 
by  the  absence  of  petals  and 
dages  to  the  fruit.  Amongrst  tbe  ~ 
species  is   T.  aqtuiltffifoUum.^  vh»- 
Columbine  iPigamon  A  feiiille»  dt- 
CoIumMne  pJufiMttse  of  the  Pren(  ' 
bushy   herbaceous    plant,  with 
leaves  tinged  with  purple,  smd 
nicies  of  flowers,  which  though 
of  petals  are  rendered  conspic 
numerous  stamens  with  long 
ments  and  large  sulphur-coloured 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  is^  < 
grown  In  shrubberies  and  old- 
gardens.    T.  glaucum^  a  yet.mc 

plant  of  similar  habit,  is  a  native  lA^f^, 
and  is  also  a  handsome  plant. 

There  are  three  British  species:  T^JItmm, 
the  Common  Meadow- Rue,  ataJI  pbnulvitli 
glaucous  bipinnate  leaves,  and  eoiiipBct 
panicles  of  erect  flowers,  consplciMNiS  by 
their  yellow  stamens,  frequent  in  moist 
meadows  and  by  the  banks  of  rivers;  T. 
miniu,  with  leaves  three  to  four  times  pin- 
nate, and  diffuse  panicles  of  droopiog 
flowers,  mostly  found  in  chalky  or  nugne- 
sian  thickets ;  and  T.  alpinvm,  from  tea  to 
twelve  inches  high,  with  twice  temate 
glaucous  leaves,  and  simple  stems  bearing 
a  raceme  composed  of  a  few  drooping  flow- 1 
crs.  Among  the  numerous  exotic  spades, ' 
besides  those  mentioned,  several  aieto  be 
met  with  in  English  gardens,  the  foliage  i 
of  all  of  whi<UJ  more  or  less  resembles  in 
character  that  of  the  Common  Ck>]amWD& 
French:  Bue  du  pr6si  German:  Wieam- 
rauU.  [C.A,J.J     | 

THALLODES.    Of  or  belonging  to  or 
proceeding  from  a  thallus. 

.  THALLOGENS.  A  name  applied  by 
Llndley  and  others  to  comprise  those 
cryptogams  which  are  extremely  simple 
in  their  structure,  and  exhibit  nothing  like 
the  green  leaves  of  phaenogams.  Id  the 
few  cases  in  which  there  are  leaf-like  ex- 
pansions they  are  not  arranged  symmetri- 
cally round  a  stem,  and  are  destitute  of  all 
trace  of  stomates  and  breathing  pores. 
In  a  very  few  cases  only  is  there  anything 
like  trachete,  and  then  only  as  local  organs 
and  constHuting  no  part  of  the  general 
mass ;  while  in  those  lichens  or  Alga 
whose  stems  are  of  long  duration,  thungb 
there  may  be  something  like  centrifugal 
growth  indicated  by  zones,  it  is  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  that  of  acrogens. 
The  most   deflnite  point  of  distincdon, 
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Ifeovrerer,  coaslsts  in  tbe  fact  that  the 
Bpore  of,  sacrogens  when  germinatingr 
produce  either  a  cellular  mass  or  pjant.  In 
-wlilch  bodies  called  archegonia  are  formed, 
-which  by  impregnation  produce  from  an 
embryonic  cell  either  a  new  plant  or  a 
«pore-bearing  capsule,  while  in  thallogens 
no  bodies  corresponding  to  archegt)nia 
are  ever  produced.  The  spores  of  Puc- 
einicei  and  JSeSiiacei  indeed  produce  a  sort 
of  preparatory  organism  described  above 
'under  the  name  of  PROTOSPoaE,  but  It  has 
nothing  homologous  with  the  prothallus 
of  acrogens,  arising  as  it  does  from  the 
mycelium  of  the  fungus,  and  not  from  the 
Immediate  germination  of  the  spores. 
The  only  apparent  exception  amongst 
.acrofifens-  is  that  of  Characece,  but  the  in- 
fant state  of  the  nuclei  has  not  at  present 
.been  accurately  observed. 

Thallogens  then  include  tiie  two  vast 
tribes  of  algala  and  fungals, of  which  the 
.latter  are  divisible  into  two  main  divisions 
Fdngi  and  LioaBNs,  to  which  heads,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Alo^,  we  must  refer 
for  particulars.  [M.  J.  B.J 

,       THALLOPHYTES.    Thallogens. 

THALLUS.  A  fusion  of  root  stem  and 
leaves  into  one  general  mass.  This  term, 
also  used  to  express  tne  part  of  thallogens 
Iramediately  bearing  the  frnctlflcation,  is 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  cellular 
mass  in  which  the  perithecia  are  inclosed 
in  HypoxyUm,  which  is  however  more  fre 
quently  called  stroma,  or  still  more  espe- 
cially to  the  whole  vegetative  system  of 
lichens.  This  consists  of  several  distinct 
strata,  which  it  Is  of  much  consequence  to 
distinguish  in- the  description  of  lichens. 
The  external  or  cortical  layers  consist  «f 
closely-packed  often  cartllaginmis  cells, 
formed  by  the  anastomosing  of  the  tips  of 
the  central  branched  threads ;  next  to  this, 
in  the  more  typical  lichens,  is  a  layer  con- 
sisting of  globose  green  bodies  called 
gonldia,  generated  from  the  free  tips  of 
some  of  the  same  threads  which  produce 
the  cortical  stratum.  In  collemals  these 
globules  form  little  necklaces,  are  quad- 
ripartite as  in  OmphalariOy  or  fissiparous— 
produced  that  is  by  repeatM  vertical  divi- 
sion, as  In  Synalyssa  and  Paulia.  This 
stratum  is  called  the  gunimic.  Next  to 
this  comes  the  fllaraentous  medullary  stra- 
tum, which  gives  rise  to  all  the  others,  and 
from  which  alone  the  fruit  is  produced. 
This  consists  of  a  mass  of  threads  spread- 
ingr  in  every  dIrectIon,and  constituting  the 
essential  part  of  the  lichen.  After  this 
follows  occasionally  a  second  gonlmic 
stratum,  and  then  one  similar  to  the  cor- 
tical, giving  out  fibrous  processes  or  fioccl. 
These  however  may  be  absent,  the  medul- 
lary stratum  resting  .without  any  especial 
condensation  upon  the  matrix.  The  medul- 
lary stratum  may  be  clearly  traced,  giving 
rise  to  the  two  first,  and  also  to  the  con- 
densed tisdue  which  Immediately  bears  the 
ascl  or  threads  of  the  spermatla.  Though 
tbe  walls  of  the  apothecia  or  sperraogonla 
may  be  confluent  above  with  the  cuticle, 
from  which  they  differ  very  little  in  struc- 


ture and  often  In  substance,  they  may  be 
distinctly  traced  below  to  the  medullary 
threads.  In  Coccocarpia,  If  indeed  it  be 
not  a  mere  parasite  as  Tulasne  suggests, 
there  is  do  excipulum  ;  but  the  fructifying 
mass  is  at  first  inclosed  in  the  medullary 
stratum,  through  which  it  at  length  bursts. 
Our  own  observations  accord,  as  far  as  the 
materials  which  we  have  had  at  our  dis- 
posal go,  with  Tulasne's,  and  we  believe  all 
the  genera  of  the  natural  order  of  Cocco- 
carpei  to  be  parasitical,  and  tbe  entire 
order  anomalous.  The  whole  plant.  In  fact, 
appears  to  consist  of  fruit- without  any 
especial  thallus,  though  spermogonia  exist 
as  well  as  in  other  lichens.  In  Caenogo- 
ninm,  which  is  apparently  allied  to  Bmtora, 
the  medullary  stratum  is  free,  and  ex- 
panded like  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus, 
with  an  almost  total  suppression  of  the 
upper  stratum.  Whether  this  Is  the  effect 
of  peculiar  conditions  or  a  normal  struc- 
ture, as  is  most  probable,  remains  to  be 
seen.  A  Biatora  has  however  been  found 
m  Switzerland,  which  suggests  doubts.  In 
some  abnormal  forms,  as  Leprana,  the 
gonlmic  stratum  is  predominant,  while  in 
i.  latebrarum  the  threads  of  the  medullary 
stratum  are  still  evident.  ,  [M.  J  B.J 

T&AMNirM.  The  branched  bush-like 
thallus  of  lichens. 

THAMNOMTCES.     A   genus  of   Punffi 
allied  to  Sphceria  and  Hypaxylon,  in  which 
the  common  thallus  or  stroma  is  branched 
or  much  elongated,  and  the  perithecia  are 
formed  of  the  medullary  substance  coated 
with  the  bark.    Most  of  the  species,  which 
are  very  curious,  are  tropical ;  but  one, 
T.  hippotrichioideg,  is  not  uncommon  in 
England  in  cellars  or  damp  rooms,  on  old 
matting  made  of  Scirpns  lacustris,  or  on 
hemp  Kicks.    The  plant  is  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  horsehair,  much  branched,  and 
bearing  ovate  fruit  scattered  over  the  stem 
or  branches.    As  far  as  this  species  is  con- 
1  cerned,  the   genus  seems  the  same  with 
i  Rhizomorpha  as  defined    by  Fries.     Tlie 
I  asci  are  at  length  absorbed,  and  the  dark 
I  elliptic  sporidia  seem  naked.      [M.  J.  B.] 

I  THAMNOPTERIS.  A  genus  of  asple- 
,  niold  ferns,  with  thick  erect  caudlces,  and 
I  simple  coriaceous  fronds,  remarkable  in 
the  asplenioid  group  for  the  submarginal 
vein,  which  unites  the  apices  of  the  pa- 
rallel forked  oblique  veins,  and  by  the 
long  narrow  linear  crowded  indusiate  sori. 
The.  typical  species  is  often  called  the 
Bird's-nest  Fern,  and  has  been  severally 
called  Aaplenium  Nidtia  and  Neottopteris 
vulgaris ;  it  is  represented,  growing  on  a 
Ficus,  In  Plate  lo,  fig.  /.  The  species  are 
few  in  number,  aiid  chiefly  Eastern,  their 
head-quarters  being  India,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  Paciflc  Islands,  Australia, 
&c.  One  of  the  finest  is  T. .Muscefolia,  a 
native  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     [T.  M.] 

THAPSIA.  -  The  plants  belonfirlng  to 
this  genus  of  Vmbelh/erce  were  In  very 
ancient  times  celebrated  for  their  medici- 
nal products— the  Cyrenean  Silphlum  or 
Laser  Cyreuiacum  being   generally   sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  the  produce  of  one  of 
them.  The  species  are  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, with  the  lower  leaves  once  twice  or 
thrice  pinnated,  or  sometimes  even  more 
highly  divided,  and  the  upper  ones  reduced 

I  to  the  sheathing  stalk  onljr.  Their  flowers 

I  are  disposed  In  large  compound  many- 
rayed  umbels,  with  few  or  no  involucral 
leaves ,  and  they  have  the  rim  of  their  calyx 

I  flve-toothed,  and  the  points  of  their  ellip- 
tic yellow-coloured  petals  turned  in.  Their 
fruits  are  flattened  from  the  back;  each 
half  having  five  primary  and  four  secondary 
ribs,  the  two  side  ones  of  the  latter  being 
expanded  into  thin  entire  wings.  About  a 
dozen  species  have  been  described,  but  half 

,  of  them  are  now  referred  to  other  genera. 

,  The  true  species  of  Tfcap«ia  are  all  natives 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   T.  garganica  is  a  native  of  South- 

I  em  Europe  from  Spain  to  Greece,  and  also 
of  Algeria,  where  it  Is  called  Drias,  and  is 
considered  by  the  natives  to  be  a  specific 
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against  pains  of  all  kinds,  every  part  of 
the  plant  being  held  to  be  of  equal  efllcacy. 
To  camels,  however,  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 
Its  root  is  purgative.  T.Silphion,  often  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  is 
found  on  the  mountains  in  the  n«ffgh- 
bourhood  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cyrene, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  formerly  produced 
the  gum-resin  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Laser  Cyreniacum,  sometimes  called  Asa- 
dulcls  to  distinguish  It  from  Asa-foptida, 
both  of  these  being  included  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  name  Silphion,  as  also  were  other 
umbellifers.  Representations  of  it  occur 
on  the  coins  of  Cyrene.  f A,  8.] 

THA8PIUM.  A  genus  of  North  Ameri- 
can orthospermous  Vmbelliferce,  consisting 
of  perennial  herbs,  w4th  temately  or  bi- 
ternately  divided  leaves,  the  radical  ones 
sometimes  undivided,  and  the  umbels  ter- 
minal or  opposite  the  leaves,  without  an 
involucre,  and  with  three-leaved  and  one- 
sided involucels.  The  calyx-limb  la  mi- 
nutely toothed;  the  elliptical  petals  are 
prolonged  into  a  long  inflexed  point ;  the 
styles  are  slender,  as  long  as  the  ovary,  and 


somewhat  divergent;  tbe  elliptical  frsl 
is  not  contracted  at  the  sides ,  and  dN 
convex  carpels  have  five  eQoidfstal 
winged  ribs,  while  the  intervals  oootali 
sinwle  Tittle,  and  the  commissure  has  twa 
The  genus  dlfTers  from  Zixia  only  tn  tbi 
structure  of  the  fruit.  Its  popular  An* 
rican  name  is  Meadow  Parsnip,     f  W  CJ 

THATCH.  Oaljfptromnna  Swartzii,  aai 
Copemicia  teetorum.  — ,  PALMETTO.  Tlkrv 
nax  parviflora.  —,  SILVER.  Tkrima 
argenUa. 

THATCH-TREE.     A  name    applied  to 
palms  genetnlly  in  the  West  Indies. 
THAULAT    See  Thalat. 

TH£.  (Fr.1  Tbe  name  siven  to  various 
plants  of  which  tea-like  Infusions  are 
made.  —  A  FOULOy.  Paoralea  gUtnda- 
losa.  —  BOU.  Thea  Bohea.  —  ITAMfi- 
RIQUE.  CaprariabifloTo.  —  D'EUROPE. 
Veronica  ojjlcinalia.  —  OB  LA  MARTI- 
NIQUE. Capraria  Wfiora,  —  DB  LA  MEB 
DU  SUD.  Leploapermum  scoparitan.  — 
DB  LA  NOUYELLE  HOLLANDE.  Smilax 
glyeyphyUa.  —  DE  LA  KOUVELLS 
JERSEY.  Ceanolhua  americantu.  — 
IVOSWEGO,  Monarda  didyma,  —  DE 
8ANTE.  Capraria  bificra.  —  DE  STMOX 
PAULL  Myrica  Gale.  —  DES  AKTIL-I 
LEa  Capraria  biflora.  —  DES  A  PA- 
LACHES.  Prmoa  glaber ;  also  Viburnum 
caasinoides.  —  DESJESUITES.  Psaralea^ 
americana ;  also  Ambrina  ambronoides.  — 
DU  LABRADOR.  Ledum  laiifolinm.  - 
DU  MEXIQUE.  AmbHna  ambrosioidet. 
—  DU  PARAGUAY.    Ilex  paraguayenm. 

THEACE^     Mirbel's    name    for   tbe 
Temttrihniacea, 

thea!   a  genus  of  TemdremiafWB,   A 
few  modem  botanists  combine  tbe  two 
well-known    genera,   Thea  and  CameUia, 
adopting  for  the  geuns  the  name  Camellia, 
which  is  the  oldest  of  the  two ;  but  as  they 
have  from  the  time  of  Linnaeus   down- 
wards been  regarded  by  the  majority  as 
distinct,  we  shall  here  consider  them  so, ! 
more  especially  too  as  improved  and  het- 1 
ter-marked  characters fortheir  distinction  , 
have  lately  been  pointed  out.    Thea,  as  jl 
now  defined,  is  characterised  by  tbe  calyx 
consisting  of  five  persistent  sepals  with 
bracts  at  the  base,  by  the  inner  or  free 
series  of  stamens  agreeing  in  number 
with  the  petals  (viz.,  five  seven  or  eight), 
and  by  having  only  three  styles;  while 
CamelliahM  numerous  deciduous  sepals, 
double  as  many  free  stamens  as  petals, 
and  normally  five  styles,  though  these  are 
sometimes  reduced  to  four  or  even  three. 
Another  distinction  consists  in  the  flowers 
of  Thea  being  turned  downwards,  whilst 
those  of  OameUia  are  erect.   The  fruit  of 
Thea  is  three-celled,  usually  with  only  one 
seed  in  each  cell,  and  splits  at  maturity 
through  the  cells  into  three  valves,  each 
of  which  has  a  partition  down  Its  middle. 
The  genus  is  confined   to  Upper  India, 
China,  and  Japan  ;  and.  In  addition  to  the 
well-known  Tea-plant    cultivated  in  all 
these  countries,  it  contains  five  other 
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ipecies,  noue  of  which,  howerer,  are  em- 
;>luyedla  the  manufacture  of  tea.  All  are 
ivergreeuBt  and  either  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  shining  leathery  leaves  and 
white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  either 
solitary  or  in  clusters  in  the  leaf-axils. 

The  native  country  of  the  Tea-plant, 
like  that  of  many  others  which  have  been 
longr  cultivated  by  man,  is  uncertain. 
Hitherto  the  only  country  in  which  it  has 
been  found  in  a  really  wild  state  is 
Upper  Assam ;  but  Ohina,  where  it  has 
for  so  many  centuries  been  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  has  not  yet  received 
so  thorough  an  exploration  by  botani- 
cal travellers  as  to  warrant  the  asser- 
tion   that  it  is  not   indigenous  to  any 
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part  of  that  vast  empire.  A  Japanese 
tradition,  however,  which  ascribeft  its  in- 
troduction to  China  to  an  Indian  Buddhist 
priest  who  visited  that  country  in  the 
sixth  century,  favours  the  supposition  of 
its  Indian  origin. 

It  was  at  one  time  commonly  supposed 
that  the  two  well-marked  sorts  of  Tea, 
Black  and  Green,  were  the  produce  of  dis- 
tinct species  ;  but  Mr.  Fortune  has  proved 
that  the  Chinese  manufacture  the  different 
kinds  indiscriminately  from  the  same 
plant ;  and  botanists  are  now  pretty  gene- 
rally agreed  that  the  two  supposed  Chinese 
species,  called  T.  Bohea  and  T.  viridis,  are 
nothing  more  than  varieties  of  one  and 
the  same  species,  for  which  LinnsBus' 
name,  T.  chiTunsis,  Is  adopted,  and  of 
which  the  Assam  Tea-plant  (sometimes 
called  T.a$8amicd)  Is  merely  a  third  va- 
riety, or  perhaps,  indeed,  the  wild  type. 

Though  the  produce  of  the  same  variety 
of  the  Tea-plant,  the  Black  and  Green 
Teas  prepared  for  exportation  are  mainly 
the  growth  of  difEerent  districts  of  China, 
the  Black  Tea  district  being  situated  in 
the  provinces  of  Foklen  and  Klangsi,  and 
the  Green  in  Cheklang  and  Nganwhi ; 
but  the  two  kinds  may  be  produced  in 
either  district,  the  difference  being  caused 
solely  by  the  diverse  methods  of  prepa- 
ration. For  the  manufacture  of  Black 
Tea  the  freshly-gathered  leaves,  freed  from 


extraneous  moisture  by  a  short  exposure 
in  the  open  air,  «re  thrown  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time  into  round  flat  iron  pans, 
and  exposed  to  gentle  flre-heat  for  about 
five  minutes,  which  renders  them  soft  and 
pliant,  and  causes  them  to  give  off  a  large 
quantity  of  moisture.  After  this  they 
are  emptied  out  into  bamboo  sieves,  and 
whilst  still  hot  repeatedly  squeezed  and 
rolled  in  the  hands  to  e^ve  them  their 
twist  or  curl.  They  are  next  shaken  out 
on  large  screens,  and  placed  in  the  open 
air  In  the  shade  for  two  or  three  days; 
and  finally  exposed  in  iron  pans  to  a  slow 
and  steady  flre-heat  until  completely  dried, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  them  in  constant 
motion  to  prevent  burning.  The  chief 
difference  in  the  manufacture  of  genuine 
Green  Tea  consists  in  the  leaves  being  so 
long  exposed  to  the  air  after  rolling  that 
fermentation  does  not  take  place,  and  in 
not  being  subjected  to  such  a  high  tem- 
perature in  the  final  drying  i  but  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
Green  Tea  consumed  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica is  coloured  artificially  by  the  Chinese 
to  suit  foreign  trade.  The  Chinese  dis- 
tinguish a  great  number  of  varieties  of 
Tea,  some  of  which  sell  for  as  much  as 
50«.  per  lb.;  but  these  fine  kinds  will  not 
bear  a  sea-voyage,  and  are  used  only  by 
the  wealthier  classes  in  China  and  Russia, 
to  which  country  they  are  carried  over- 
land. In  ordinary  commerce  four  kinds  ct 
Black  and  six  of  Green  Tea  are  recognised, 
but  the  difference  between  them  consists 
chiefly  In  size,  the  several  kinds  being  ob- 
tained by  sifwing.  The  principal  Black 
Teas  are— JBo/ica,the  coarsest  kind,  but  now 
seldom  if  ever  imported,  Congou^  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  our  tea;  Souchong  and 
Pekoe^  both  finer  and  dearer  kinds ,  while 
the  Green  Teas  are  Hyson  Skin,  Twankay. 
Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gun- 
powder—the  latter  being  the  smallest, 
closest  curled,  and  generally  the  youngest 
leaves,  and  the  Hyson  Skin  the  largest, 
least  curled,  and  oldest. 

Tea  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  some  time  In 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but*  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
its  way  into  England  before  a.d.  1660; 
and  although  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany turned  their  attention  to  the  tea- 
trade  in  1678,  when  they  imported  4,713  lbs , 
it  was  still  a  rarityat  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  official  trade  accounts 
commence  in  1726,  in  which  year  370,323  lbs. 
were  consumed  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
Half  a  century  later  the  quantity  had 
risen  to  5,648.188  lbs.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
present  century  the  quantity  entered  for 
home  consumption  was  23,730,150  lbs.; 
while  in  1861  It  was  no  less  than  77,948,464 
lbs.,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  latter 
quantity  amounting  to  6,621,820?,,  the  duty 
being  1«.  6d.per  pound.  In  1863  upwards  of 
136,000,000  lbs.  were  imported,  of  which 
85,206,779  lbs.  were  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption. At  present  the  duty  Is  M.  per  lb. 

Physiologists  are  not  thoroughly  agreed 
as  to  the  efleste  of  tea  upon  the  human 
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'  itjitem.  lu  iDo«t  mrtire  prindplet  are 
thetne  and  A  volatile  oil,  to  wbicb  latter  its 
,  Carour  and  udour  are  dae,  and  which 
IK>9jK*-9<^  narcotic  and  ii.l<ixicating  proper- 
tie!*  :  Nut  itali^j  contains  fifteen  i*rcenl,  of 

,  jrliitcn  or  nutritious  mattt'r,  and  more 
than  twentf-flve  i«r  c^nl,  of  lannin.  The 
i.ite  Prof»-«*or  Johnstone  endeavoured  to 
fxi.iain  its  action  by  sutin>f  that  the  tkeiru 
if'^'i.ed  the  wx4te  of  the  body,  and  con- 

'  »>^  .c.MJtly  Jeasened  the  necessity  for  and 
t!i  :.«  ^to<Kl  In  the  place  of  food,  while  the 
u.uu-n  actually  nourished  the  iKidy ;  bat 
Dr.  Edward  Smith  hAa  recently  shown 
iLf'iM;  statements  to  l>e  faliactuoa,  only  a 
trifling  propfirtion  of  the  gluten  »>elng 
Liken  up  by  boiling- water,  and  Xhe  theme 
l-romoting  Instead  of  retarding  vital  ac- 
tion, thereby  Increa-slntr  the  bodily  waste. 
He  sums  up  iu  action  thus  :— '  It  Increases 
the  assimilation  of  food,  both  of  the  f  esh 
and  heat-forming  kinds;  and  with  abuu- 
dnncf,'  of  forni  It  must  promote  nutrition, 
'  wJiilst  in  the  absence  of  sufflcient  fo<'»d  it 

,    increases  the  waste  of  the  body.'    [A.  S.] 

THECJB.     A  term  sometimes  txsed  for 
the  capsules  of  mosses,  or  for  the  asci  of 
fungi  and  lichens,  but  now  generally  ez- 
'    ploded  as  unnecessary.  [M,  J.  B.J 

THECAPHORE.  The  stalk  of  an  ovary. 
1  THEET-SEE,  orTHITSEE.  Mdarurrrhaa 
'  u*iiaf.ljf»ima,  which  yields  the  varnish  of 
,  i  Martabao. 

I  THEINE.  A  crystalline  principle  fonnd 
in  tea  and  a  few  other  vegetable  substances. 

lit  is  considered  identical,  or  nearly  so, 
,  t  with  the  caffeiTu  of  coffee,  and  the  ffuara- 
nine  of  gtiaraua.    See  Thsa. 

THEKEL.  A  Chilian  name  for  the  pur- 
gative diuretic  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
Chceradodia  chileruU. 

TBELEOPHYTON.  A  genus  of  Cheno- 
podiacece,  from  the  sandy  coast  of  Tas- 
mania. They  are  sm(X>th  herbs  covered 
with  watery  papilla?,  the  stems  prostrate, 
bearing  monceclous  flowers— the  females 
axillary,  the  males  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  They  differ  from  Atriplex  in 
hahit,  in  the  flve-Iobed  calyx  of  the  male 

cli/oti  iUm  Irui;>  i;J.  1'.  8.] 

THELKPUOHA.  A  genus  nt  Futigi, 
which  was  liirmerly  niiro#t  of  The  same 
exut?t  M  the  nmuraJ  order  Auri'  ulorinU 
but  Is  now  coTiQjiE>tl  t*j  tb<i'i»e  sc^rit^-H  wJiose 
liyraeoliLm  shows  nU^Ui  tnici.'ii  of  j-iaj^IllaB 
urvcfns,  niid  1b  nmiiiient  wUti  thi:  ]>Llens, 
wbtt'h  1«!J  no  putlcle  and  5h  q1  ^  fl^jrous 
i*xii(Pe,  Thv  veitta  and  pat^iUiD,  it  should 
jw  oriicrvif'fi,  nru  not  dJ^tlncL  gr'iHths,  as 
UJ  th^  rriH'i-r  Aaaricini  or  JETy^^ir^i,  but 
derend  t-ntin^iy  hjkju  ;t.hft  giriictar*'  i.r  the 
HieoB,  Tin."  more  iif^hly  develutH  tl  r'jH  cies 
iiMv  fi  ce-iitrnT  »Lem,  w[th  a  r^*ruJnr  luleus. 
lo  till  B.i»  Hucceuil  Qcikers.Pii  whtrh  iht-  pijeus 
1  .h"^* C^'*^'^^^*  etm  retafciidig  a  aiem; 
dft*  .^"^^^  a  serirfB  of  lateral  etem- 
ir  itflmieuM  spycitfe,  wo  arrtvu  at  tho8« 


I  which  are   totally 

!  Che   latter  we  hare    one   or    rvo  wMA 
I  are  injarfons  to  fabricated  tuober.  ofs- 
>  ciaDy  7.  puteama,  which  is  extrrw^eir  ^9- 
gromecric    Tbey  may,  howwer,  wr^dSj^ 
destroyed  by  astroogaoiwtkiD  ctf  corroKve 
sublimate.    Tbe  spedes  occnr  in  aO  pva  i 
of  the  world,  and  are  especially  abandns  "> 
and  prominent  in  tbe  United  Stimces ;  bat  '■ 
tl>e  finest,  amongst  wbidi  is  T.  dtmdrdka 
(Which  witboat  sufficient  ressooi  has  beei 
erected  into  a  distinct  genus,  becaiweft 
i  exhibitsthetypical  characters  of  7m«2^p*c;r3 
I  i^ore  perfectly  than  others),  are  essentiaOy 
tmpicaL    We  possess,  bowerer,  some  beao- 
!  tiful   representatives,  amongst   whidi  T. 
caryaphyUeta,  with   its  fannel-afaaped  <r 
variously  incised  pileos,  is  tbe  moss  inte- 
resting.   T.  hu-miata  is  pobaps  tbe  mc^sx 
common,  and  is  abundant  eveiybere  is 
heathy  pinewoods,  attaining  <^ten  a  ecra- 
siderable  size.    Some  of  tbe  species  are  un- 
pleasantly distinguished  by  their  disagree- 
able smelL    The  best-known  is  T.  palmatA, 
but  this  is  fsr  surpassed  by  T.  fastidicM : 
both  are  British  species.  [^f.  J.  B.] 

THELESPERXA.  A  genus  of  Comp^ 
siUr,  comprising  a  Braxilian  perennial, 
with  much-divided  leaves  and  terminal 
flower-heads,  surrounded  by  a  dunble  in- 
volucre, whose  outer  series  of  scales  are 
shorter  than  the  inner,  which  are  some-  ] 
what  united  together.  The  receptacle  is 
covered  with  membranous  scales,  white  at 
theirmargins,  and  bears  annmber  of  yellow 
tubular  fl  re-toothed  florets.  Tbe  fruits 
are  somewhat  compressed,  and  surrooonted 
by  a  two-awned  pappus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THELYGOiniM.    A  genus  of  Chenopodi- 
aeete,  w^ich  however  is  referred  by  some 
authors  to  UrttsasMs,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  stipules.    It   consists   of  a  \ 
smooth  somewhat  succulent  herb,  inhabi^ 
ing  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  stalk- 
ed oral  leaves,  the  lower  ones  opposite, 
the  upper  alternate.  The  flowers  are  sessile   , 
axillary  and  monoecious ;  the  males  two  or 
three   together,   bractless,   with    a    two- 
leaved  perigone,  and   twelve   to  twenty 
stamens;  and  the  females  one  to  three,  / 
with  numerous   bracts.   The  capsule  is 
leathery,  indshlscent,  with  a  single  horse-   | 
shoe-shaped    seed.    T.  Oynocrambe  is  sub- 
acrid  and  slightly  purgative,  but  is  some-  j* 
times  used  as  a  potherb.  [J.  T.  SJ      ; 

THELYMITRA.    A  rather  extensive  ge-  ,  I 
nus  of  terrestrial  orchids,  belonging  to  tbe  | 
Neottea.    Tbe  perianth  is  regular,  spread- 
lug,    and  the  labellum   sessile,  spurless.  I, 
They  are  herbs,  with  fascicled  or  tuberous  1 1 
roots ;  while  the  stems  have  one  sheathing 
leaf,   and  bear    the  blue  white  pink  or 
yellow  flowers  in  loose  spikes.   This  genus 
may  be   recognised   from  all  others  by 
having  the    segments    of   the  perianth 
and  of  the  labellum  nearly  equal,  and  tbe 
hood-shaped  column  enclosing  the  sub- 
erect  anther.    All  the  described  species, 
with  the   exception  of   one,  T.  javaniea^ 
which  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Java, 
are  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
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lanie  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
heltis  *  a  woman  'and  mitra  *  a  cap,'  in  allu- 
tion  to  the  hood-shaped  coluinu.  Mac- 
ionaldia  is  generally  referred  to  this 
BTcnus.  [W.  B.  HJ 

THELYPTERia    Lastrea. 

THEOBROMA.  This  genus  is  named 
from  the  Greek  words  theoa  'god'  and  bro- 
ma  •  food,'  in  consequence  of  the  well- 
known  Cacao  or  Chocolate  heing  the  pro- 
duce of  its  seeds.  It  is  a  group  of  tropi- 
cal American  Byttneriacece,  consistiuR  of 
elsbt  or  ten  species  of  small  trees,  witli 
large  entire  leaves,  and  solitary  or  clustered 
flowers  growing  from  the  sides  of  the  old 
branches  and  stems,  and  producing  large 
fl  ve-celled  more  or  less  pentagonal  fruits, 
with  a  thick  tough  almost  woody  rind, 
each  cell  containing  numerous  seeds  em- 
bedded in  pulp.  The  seeds  are  destitute 
of  albumen,  and  have  large  thick  crumpled 
oily  cotyledons.  The  flowers  have  a  deeply 
five-parted  calyx ;  five  hooded  petals  ter- 
minated by  spatula-shaped  or  roundish 
appendages ;  ten  stamens  united  together 
at  the  bottom,  five  \yelng  sterile  and  alter- 
nate with  the  petals,  and  five  fertile  and 
opposite  or  enclosed  in  them,  each  of  the 
latter  bearing  two  double-celled  anthers; 
and  a  flve-cleft  style. 

T.  Cacao  was  the  flrst-known  species  of 
the  genus,  and  the  Cacao  or  Cocoa  of  com- 
nierce  is  now  usually  said  to  be  produced 
by  it,  though  it  is  probable  that  several  of 
the  other  species  afford  a  considerable 


Tbeobroma  Cacao. 

portion.  It  Is  a  small  tree,  seldom  more 
than  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high ;  and 
has  large  oblong  taper-pointed  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  flowers  with  a  rose-coloured 
calyx  and  yellowish  petals.  Its  fruits  vary 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length  and  three 
to  flve  in  breadth,  and  are  oblong,  blunt, 
and  marked  with  ten  elevated  ribs  running 
lengthways.  Each  fruit  contains  between 
flfty  and  a  hundred  seetis,  and  it  is  from 


I  these  that  the  Cacao  is  prepared.  When 
I  ripe  the  fruits  turn  yellow  outside ;  and 
'  they  are  then  gathered  by  hand,  and  af  ter- 
'  wards  split  open  and  the  seeds  removed. 
Tlie.-se  are  then  made  to  undergo  a  slight 
amount  of  fermentation  or  sweating,  last- 
ing from  one  to  two  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  their  colour;  and  are  after- 
wards exposed  to  the  sun  daily  for  about 
three  weeks,  or  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dry,  when  they  are  packed  for  exportation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Cacao-tree  is 
spread  over  Ihe  greater  part  of  Tropical 
America;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Cacao- 
seeds  brought  to  England  comes  from  our 
West  Indian  Colonies,  principally  from 
Trinidad  and  Grenada.  In  1863  our  Imports 
amounted  to  9,592,965  lbs.,  but  only  4,106,468 
lbs.  were  for  home  consumption,  the  re- 
mainder being  re-exported.  An  import 
duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  is  charged 
upon  them.  To  prepare  them  for  use  the 
seeds  are  roasted  in  revolving  metal  cy- 
linders, then  bruised  to  loosen  their  skins 
(which  are  removed  by  fanning),  and  the 
cotyledons,  commonly  called  '  cocoa-nibs,' 
afterwards  crushed  and  ground  between 
heated  rollers,  which  softens  the  oily  mat- 
ter, and  reduces  them  to  an  uniform  pasty 
consistence.  This  is  then  mixed  with  vari- 
able amounts  of  sugar  and  starch  to  form 
the  different  kinds  of  cocoa,  or  sweetened 
and  flavoured  with  vanilla  or  other  sub- 
stances for  the  formation  of  chocolate. 

As  an  article  of  food  cocoa  is  exceeding- 
ly valuable,  from  the  large  amount  of  nu- 
tritive matter  it  contains ;  but  as  a  refresh- 
ing beverage  it  is  much  inferior  to  either 
tea  or  coffee,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
(50  per  cent.)  of  fat  which  it  contains, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
substance  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  while 
with  tea  or  coffee  only  an  infusion  is  drunk. 
It  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  which  is 
c&Med  theobromine.  The  European  consump- 
tion of  Cacao-seeds  is  estimated  at  nearly 
forty  millions  of  pounds,  the  Spaniards 
being  the  largest  consumers.  [A.  S.] 

THEOBROMINE.  The  peculiar  princi- 
ple of  cocoa. 

JHEO-METL.    Agave  TheomeO. 

THEOPHRASTACE^.  A  small  order 
proposed  by  Alphonse  Decandolle  for  TJieo- 
phrasta  and  a  few  allied  small  genera, 
which  differ  from  other  Jfymnacea  chiefly 
In  the  presence  of  scales  in  the  throat  of 
the  corolla,  alternating  with  its  lobes.  It 
is  more  frequently  reduced  to  a  tribe  of 
Myrsinaceee. 

THEO  PHRASTA.  This  genua  of  Myrai- 
nacecB  comprises  a  few  noble-looking 
shrubs,  with  unbranched  stems,  bearing 
at  the  top  tufts  of  long  rigid  spiny  holly- 
like  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  some  of 
which  the  racemes  of  flowers  are  pn>- 
duced.  The  calyx  is  deeply  five-cleft;  the 
corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped,  flve-lobed, 
with  flve  fleshy  scales  in  its  throat,  alter- 
nating with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and 
with  the  flve  stamens ;  the  anthers  con- 
verge into  a  cone,  their  connectives  being 
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alBO  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  sharp 
point ;  the  ovary  ia  one-celled,  with  a  cen- 
tral placenta ;  and  the  fruit  is  succulent. 
It  is  said  that  a  kind  of  bread  is  made  from 

1  the  seeds  of  T.  Juuiaei  in  San  Domingo, 
where  the  plant  is  known  as  Le  petit  Coco. 

i  From  their  handsome  foliage  tbisand  other 
species  are  very  ornamental  in  hothouses 
in  thia  country.  [M.  T.  MJ 

THEOPTXIS.  The  name  of  a  perennial 
herb,  with  leafy  stem  and  umbellate  flow- 
ers, belonging  to  the  Primulaeea.  The 
calyx  is  flve  to  six-parted,  its  segments 
.  glandular ;  the  corolla  is  not  described ; 
the  style  is  undivided ;  the  capsule  five  to 
six-valved ;  and  the  seeds  furnished  with 
three  wings.  The  single  species  of  this 
genus  is  a  native  of  Chill.         [M.  T.  M.] 

THERESA.  A  genus  of  LaMata  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  Chili,  a  plant 
nearly  related  to  Scutellaria^  differing 
chiefly  in  having  the  limb  of  the  corolla 
almost  entire.  CW.  C] 

1HBRB8IA.    A  genus  of  Liltaeeas  pro- 
posed by  Koch  to  receive  the  FritUlaria 
per$ieat  which    has   the    scaly  bulb  and 
much  of  the  habit  of  the  true  lilies.      It 
differs  from  both  FritUlaria  and  LUium  in 
the  hypogynous  insertion  of  the  stamens, 
and  the  inconspicuous  stigma.    T.  persica 
is  a  tallish  glaucous  plant,  with  the  leaves 
,  obliquely  twisted  (somewhat  as  in  those  of 
'  Alstnmeria),  and  a   terminal  raceme  of 
I  drooping  green  and  purplish  flowers.    It 
I  is  a  native  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  a  second 
;  species,  which  has  the  fetid  odour  of  the 
crown-imperial,    has    been  lately  added 
from  the  district  between  Beyrout  and 
Damascus.  [J.  T.  S.] 

I      THERMOPSia     A  genus  of  papiliona- 
ceous LeguminoacB,  comprising  a  number 
of  North  Asiatic  and  American  herbs,  with 
I  palmate  downy  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers 
I  In  terminal  clusters.    The  calyx  Ih  irregu- 
I  larly  flve-cleft ;  the  standard  is  roundish, 
notched,  reflected  at  the  sides,  as  large  as 
the  wings ;  the  stamens  are  ten  in  number, 
and  distinct ;  the  ovary  many-ovuled ;  the 
stigma  terminal.    The  fruit  Is  a  linear  or 
curved  compressed  legume.     T.  fabacea 
from   North  America,  T.  laneeolata  from 
Siberia,  and  other  species  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THESIDM.  A  genus  of  unpretending 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Santa- 
lacecB,  among  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  following  characters :— Perianth 
four  to  flve-cleft,  persistent ;  stamens  with 
a  small  tuft  of  hair  at  the  b»se ;  stigma 
simple ;  fruit  crowned  by  the  perianth.  The 
genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  T.  lino- 
phyllum,  the  Bastard  Toadflax,  a  humble 
spreading  plant,  with  very  narrow  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  simple  or  branched  leafy 
racemes  of  minute  white  flowers,  which 
are  stalked,  and  furnished  each  with  three 
bracts.    It  is   a  plant  of  uncommon   oo- 

•Trence,  growing  in  high  chalky  pastures. 
>e  of  the  foreign  species  possess  at- 
ve  properties.  [C.  A.  J.] 


THB8PE8IA.  A  amall  genaa  at  eni 
leaved  tropical  trees  belonginer  to  the' 
vaeea,  characterised  by  ita  flowers  bai 
an  entire-rimmed  calyx,  surrounded  brl 
outer  calyx  or  involucre  of  tliree  leav 
which  soon  falls  off ;  by  Its  simple  sty 
furrowed  towards  the  thickened  top  a 
bearing  five  distinct  stigmas  ;  and  by 
hard,  almost  woody,  and  generally  nnopt 
ing  flve-celled  fruits,  the  cells  of  whi 
contain  several  burge  obovoid  seeds. 

T.  popvinea,  the  best-known  ^tedea, 
an  extremely  common  tree  on  the  b« 
shores  of  most  eastern  tropical  countrM 
and  also  in  Western  Africa,  the  We 
Indies,  South  America,  and  tlie  Pacil 
Islands.  It  forms  a  tree  forty  or  fifty  fa 
high,  and  has  a  dense  head  of  foliage,  <l 
account  of  which  it  is  called  the  Umbrell 
tree  in  some  countries,  and  is  planted  I 
many  tropical  districts  for  the  sake  of  i: 
shade,  and  for  forming  avenues.  Its  lesv4 
are  large  roundish  heart-shaped  an 
pointed ;  and  its  flowers,  which  like  thoi. 
of  many  roallowworts  are  large  and  show] 
are  at  first  yellow  with  a  purple  centra 
Bpot,but  change  altogether  to  purple  befoil 
they  die  off  in  the  evening.  Several 
of  the  tree  are  applied  to  usefnl  puri . . . 
The  inner  bark  of  the  young  braach^ 
yields  a  tough  fibre,  fit  for  cordage,  ax 
used  in  Demerara  for  making  coffee-bag^y 
and  the  finer  pieces  of  it  for  cigar  envd 
lopes.  The  wood  is  considered  almost  inde* 
structible  under  water,  and  is  thereforf 
used  for  boatbuilding;  besides  which  Iti 
hardness  and  durability  render  it  valuabis 
for  cabinetmaking  and  building  purpose^ 
while  in  Ceylon  it  is  employed  for  gun- 
stocks.  The  flower-buds  and  unripe 
fruits  yield  a  viscid  yellow  juice,  useful 
as  a  dye,  and  a  thick  deep  red-coloured  oil 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds.  [A.  &] 

THESPIS.  A  genus  of  AsUracea  or 
Composites,  comprising  certain  Indian 
herbs,  with  toothed  leaves,  and  axillary  or 
terminal  flower-stalks,  bearing  small 
flower-heads,  surrounded  by  involucres  of 
numerous  oblong  scales.  The  receptacle 
is  flat,  and  bears  a  number  of  tubalar 
florets,  the  outer  of  which  are  female,  the 
central  male.  The  fruits  are  surmounted 
by  a  short  pappus  of  seven  or  eight 
whitish  or  reddish  hairs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THEVETIA  An  American  genus  of 
ApocyruicetB,  formerly  combined  with  the 
Asiatic  genus  Cerbera,  from  whicn  its 
single  two-celled  ovary  and  winged  seeds 
distinguish  it.  The  half  dozen  species 
belonging  to  it  are  shruos  or  small  trees, 
inhabiting  the  West  Indian  Islands  and 
Tropical  America  from  Mexico  to  Brazil 
and  Peru.  Their  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
their  flower-cymes  terminal  or  lateral 
The  flowers  have  a  five-parted  calyx,  with 
numerous  glands  at  the  base  inside;  a 
salvei^shapeid  corolla,  with  the  tube  en- 
largin  g  uwards,  and  closed  in  above  them 
by  fire  scales,  and  a  two-celled  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring-like  flve-notcbed  disk. 
The  fruits  are  slightly  fleshy,  and  contain 
a  hard  stone,  divided  into  two  cells,  each 
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cell  contalnln«r  two  slightly  winged  seeds 
ST.  neriifolia  has  large  safltron-coloured 
flo'wers  three  Inches  in  length,  and  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  Tropical  America 
as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub,  or  for  mak- 
Id  s  hedges.  Its  bark  is  reputed  to  possess 
powerful  febrifugal  properties,  while  Its 
milky  juice  is  a  dangerous  poison,  and  its 
fruits  are  likewise  regarded  as  noxious, 
^liough,  according  to  Dr.  Seemann,  a 
erentleman  In  Panama  ate  four  of  them 
-wlien  a  boy,  without  injury.  [A.  S.J 


An  Indian  name  for  Shorea 


THBTA. 
rotnifta. 

THIBATJDIA.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
-wacciniaceous  shrubs,  chiefly  found  In 
Peru  and  New  Grenada,  though  the  species 
o£  one  group,  forming  the  genus  Agapetea 
of  some  authors,  are  met  with  In  India, 
Java,  and  Madagascar.  They  have  leathery 
evergreen  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes 
Csometinies  collected  In  great  fascicles  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots)  of  very  handsome 
tubular  flowers,  the  colour  of  which  is 
frequently  scarlet,  sometimes  tipped  with 
erreen  or  yellow.  The  aUyx-tube  is  con- 
nate with  the  ovary,  its  limb  four- 
toothed  ;  the  corolla  is  conlcally  tubulose, 
^^Ith  a  flve-toothed  limb ;  the  stamens  are 
ten  In  number,  the  anthers  two-horned  at 
the  apex  i  and  the  ovary  Is  fl  ve-celled,  with 
numerous  ovules  in  each  cell.  The  globose 
Y>erry  is  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx. 
Some  of  the  species  are  to  be  met  with  In 
tbe  hothouses  of  this  country.      [T.  M.] 

THINOOETON.  A  genus  of  Atropaeea 
iSolanacea)  comprising  an  ■  herbaceous 
plant,  native  of  the  seashores  of  Columbia. 
The  calyx  Is  flve-toothed?  the  corolla  funnel 
or  bell-shaped;  the  stamens  five,  of  une- 
qual length,  the  anthers  opening  longitu- 
dinally :  and  the  ovary  two-celled,  sur- 
mounted by  a  style,  which  is  dilated  at  the 
top.  The  fruit  is  berry-like,  and  enclosed 
m  the  enlarged  calyx.  The  generic  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  words  thin  *  the 
seashore 'and  geiton  'near  to,'  in  reference 
to  the  habitat  of  the  plant.         [M  T.  MJ 

THISANTHA.  A  small  group  of  plants 
formerly  included  in  and  formmg  a  sec- 
tion of  OroMvia,  the  type  of  the  order  of 
houseleeks  It  is  entirely  conflned  to 
South  Africa,  and  is  composed  of  little 
annual  succulent  herbs,  with  forking 
stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  small  flowers— 
the  lower  ones  solitary  in  the  forks  of  the 
stems,  and  the  upper  clustered.  They 
have  a  flve-cut  calyx,  a  flve-parted  corolla, 
five  stamens  alternate  with  and  shorter 
than  the  corolla  segments,  and  Ave  free 
ovaries  (without  scales)  ripening  into  as 
many  follicles,  each  containing  not  more 
than  two  seeds.  [A.  8.] 

THISHIA.  A  small  leafless  erect  herb 
from  the  Ten  assert  m  coast,  the  place  of 
the  leaves  occupied  by  small  scales ;  the 
flowers  few,  in  a  terminal  raceme,  rather 
large  for  the  plant,  of  a  yellow  colour  va- 
riegated with  red.  It  forms  a  genus  of 
BurmanniaceoBt  distinguished  by  Its  regu- 


lar campanulate  perianth,  with  six  lobes,  of 
which  Ave  are  produced  into  long  tails ;  by 
Its  six  stamens;  and  by  its  one-celled 
ovary,  with  three  parietal  phicentas. 

THISTLE.  CarduuB.  — ,  BLESSED. 
Onictubefnedietus.  — ,  CARLINB.  Carlina. 
— ,  COTTON.  Onopordoji  Acanthiwn.  — , 
CREEPING.  Ciraium  arverue.  —,  DIS- 
TAFF. Carthamua  lanatus.  — ,  FISH- 
BONE. ChanuBpeuee  Ceuaboiue.  — ,  FUL- 
LER'S. Dipsaau  FulUmum.  — ,  GLOBE. 
Echinopa.  — ,  GOLDEN.  Seolymua ;  alBO 
Protea  Scolymtu.  — ,  HOLT.  Cardutu 
iStlybum)  mariantu.  —,  HORSE.  Ciraium. 
—,  JERSEY.  Ceataurealgnardi.  —.MELON. 
Jfetococttw.  — ,  MEXICAN.  ErythroUena 
eansj^cua.  — ,  MILK.  Silybum  (or  Carduus) 
mananum.  — ,  MUSK.  Carduus  nutaru. 
— ,  OUR  LADY'a  Silybum  marianum.  — , 
PLUME.  Cirsium ;  also  applied  to  Carduus 
lanceolaius,  and  some  other  species  having 
a  feathery  pappus.  —.SAFFRON.  Cartha- 
mus  tinctorius.  — ,  ST.  BARNABY'S. 
Centaurea  solstiHoMs.  — ,  SCOTTISH.  Ono- 
pordon  AcatUhium,  one  of  the  plants  con- 
sidered to  be  the  emblem  of  Scotland. 
— ,  SOW.  Sonchus.  — ,  SPEAR.  Carduus 
lanceolaius,  generally  regai-ded  as  the  na- 
tional emblem  of  Scotland.  — ,  STAR. 
Centaurea  Calcitrapa.  — ,  SYRIAN.  Noto- 
basis  syriaca.  — ,  TORCH.  Cereus.  — , 
YELLOW     Argemone  mexicana. 

THITSEE.  Mdanorrhcsa  usitatissima, 
the  Varnish-tree  of  Burmah. 

THLADIANTHA  dubia  Is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  genus  of  CucurMtaceee  from 
China  and  India,  forming  a  tall  scram- 
bling pale-green  pubescent  branched 
climber,  with  simple  tendrils,  broadly 
ovate-cordate  irregularly  toothed  leaves, 
and  brigh^yellow  axillary  flowers,  which 
are  dicecious.  The  males  are  dimorphous, 
with  a  campanulate  calyx-tube,  and  large 
complanate  sepals  — the  larger  flowers 
with  the  petals  nearly  free  erect,  forming 
a  campanulate  corolla  longer  than  the 
sepals,  and  the  smaller  ones  having  the 
petals  shorter  than  the  sepals;  the  anthers 
are  flve,  one-celled.  The  females  have  the 
calyx  and  corolla  of  the  males,  with  their 
short  style  terminated  by  reniform  capi- 
tate stigmas.  The  fruit  Is  oblung,^  very 
succulent,  with  about  twelve  longitudinal 
ribs  connected  by  network,  between  which 
the  surface  is  hollowed.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  the  Himalayas.    [T.  M.] 

THLASPI.  A  genus  of  unpretending 
herbaceous  plants  giving  name  to  the 
tribe  Thlasptdea  of  cruciferous  plants. 
The  characters  are :— Pouch  laterally  com- 
pressed, notched,  valves  winged  at  the 
back;  cells  two  to  eight-seeded.  T  arvense, 
the  Field  Penny  Cress  or  MIthrldate 
Mustard,  occurs  as  a  weed  in  comflelds,  in 
some  places  m  great  abundance.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  Inches, 
with  bright-green  oblong  leaves,  which 
are  toothed,  and  at  the  base  arrow-shaped ; 
the  stems  are  slender,  and  bear  numerous 
minute  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded 
by  very  large  orbicular  poucaes,  rendering 
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the  plant  eonspiraons,  when  it  often 
perhaps  but  for  them  would  remain  un- 
noticed among  other  weeds.  T.  per/olio- 
turn,  a  rare  species  occasionally  found  In 
chalky  pastures,  is  best  distinguished  by 
its  pouches,  which  are  inversely  heart- 
shaped.  French :  Bourse  da  Pasteur ;  (Jer- 
man ;  Hirtentasche.  [C.  A.  J  J 

THLA8PI  BLANC  VIVACE.  (Pr.)  Iberia 
$emperviren».  —  DE  LA  PETITE  ES- 
PECE.  Iheri»  amara.  —  DES  JARDI- 
NIERS.  IherU  umbeOata.  —  JAUNE. 
Aljfanam  soxotita.  —  VIVACE.  Iberia 
aemperfioreiu. 

THLIPS0CARPU8.  A  genus  of  Com- 
poaitas,  whose  species  hare  a  similar  habit 
and  form  of  leaf  to  those  of  Taraxacum. 
The  involucre  consists  of  two  rows  of  or- 
gans—the inner  of  numerous  erect  scales, 
the  outer  of  eight  or  nine  spreading 
bracts ;  the  corollas  are  all  strap-shaped, 
yellow  above,  purplish  below;  the  outer 
fruits  are  compressed,  rough,  marked 
on  one  side  by  two  or  three  ridges,  the 
inner  more  slender,  cylindrical,  tapering 
towards  the  top;  the  pappus  is  uniform, 
and  consists  of  two  rows— the  inner  row 
of  five  long  scales,  prolonged  at  the 
apex.  Into  a  rough  hair ;  the  outer  row  of 
numerous  rough  hairs,  shorter  than  the 
inner  series.  The  pUnt  Is  a  native  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Spain. 
The  generic  name  refers  apparently  to  the 
roughness  of  the  fruit :  it  is  derived  from 
thUbo '  to  rub  against.'  [M.  T.  M.J 

THOMASTA.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  south-western  dis- 
tricts of  Australia,  and  belonging  to  the 
ByttneriacecB.  The  leaves  are  covered  with 
star-shaped  hairs,  and  provided  with  per- 
manent stipules ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters,  opposite  the  leaves,  and  have 
each  a  tripartite  bract  at  the  base  of  the 
petaloid  bell-shaped  flve-parted  calyx ;  a 
corolla  with  five  small  scale-like  petals, 
or  none ;  ten  stamens,  Ave  of  them  sterile, 
the  filaments  awl-shaped,  distinct  or 
united ;  a  three-celled  ovary ;  and  a  cap- 
sular fruit,  with  few  seeds,  provided  with 
a  little  strophlole  or  crest.  Five  or  six  of 
the  species  are  valued  in  this  country  as 
elegant  greenhouse  plants.  The  flowers 
are  white  or  purple,  and  the  plants  have 
very  much  the  general  appearance  of  some 
species  of  SoUmum.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THOMASSINIA-  A  small  genus  estab- 
lished to  Include  several  perennial  umbel- 
liferous herbs,  which  differ  from  Angelica 
In  the  want  of  general  or  partial  invo- 
lucres;  in  the  free  calyx,  wlthive  ovate 
acuminate  teeth  ;  in  the  roundish  fruit, 
with  five  equidistant  ribs;  and  in  the 
acutely  carinated  commissure  of  the  car- 
T^i2'.*  ^^®  *^'*®®  species  are  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  [W  C] 

THOMPSONIA.     A    shrub,    native   of 


bearing  five  flowers.  These  Uitter  have 
four  sepals,  four  smaller  petals,  a  ocnxma 
of  fine  threads  arranged  in  one  row,  sal 
eight  stamens.  By  these  cbaraccers  S 
may  be  distinguished.  [M.  T.  aLJ 

THONNINQIA.  A  genus  of  Salanaphg- 
racea,  comprising  a  fleshy  parnsitiral  ;«f- 
less  plant  growing  on  the  roots  of  trees 
in  Western  Tropical  Africa.  The  root- 
stock  is  brown,  and  sends  up  flower-staUa 
clothed  with  red  scales ;  the  sCamens  aze 
united  together  into  a  solid  rnlnmn, 
which  is  garnished  with  a  fevr  scales  to- 
wards Its  base.  CM.  T.  M.3 

THORA.    BantaiaiXus  Thora.  \ 

THORN.  A  common  name  for  rarious  ' 
thorn-bearing  trees,  especially  applied  ia 
this  country  to  the  Cratcegua  Oxyacaniha. 
— ,  BLACK.  Prunus  spinoaa.  — ,  BUCK 
Rhamnua.  —,  BUFFALO.  Acaeia  lairo- 
num.  — .  CAMEL'S.  Alhagi  OameUmem. 
— ,  CHRISra  Paliurua  aculeatns.  — , 
EGYPTIAN.  Acacia  vera.  — ,  ELEPHANT. 
Acacia  tomentoaa.  — ,  EVERGREEN. 
CnUcegua  Pyracantha.  — ,  GLASTON- 
BURY. Cralcegua  Oxyacanfha  praeox. 
— ,  GOAT'S.  Aatragalua  Tragacantha.  — , 
HAW.  GraUrgua  OxycuxtMtha.  — ,  JERU- 
SALEM. Parkinaonia  aculeaia.  — ,  LILY. 
Cateabeea  apinoaa.  — ,  MOUSE.  Centaitrea 
myacantha.  — ,  ORANGE.  Citriobatus. 
— ,  SALLOW.  HippophaS  rhamnoides. 
,  — ,  THIRSTY.  Acacia  SeyaL  — ,  TVASH- 
[  INGTON.  CraUegua  cordata.  —,  TVHITE. 
Cratcegua  Oxyacantha;  also  Cfratcegtu 
punctata,  the  hardwood  of  which  is  used 
}  in  Canada  for  engraving.  — ,  of  West 
Indies.  Macromeriumjamaicenae.  —.WIL- 
LOW.    HippophaS  rhamnoidea.  i 

THORN-APPLE.  Datura  Stranumium. 

THORN-BROOM.    Ulex  ewropasua.  \ 

THOROUGH-WAX,  or  THOROW- WAX.  ' 
Bupleurum  rotundifolium. 

THOROUGH  WORT.  EupatoHum  per-  I 
foliatum. 

THOTTEA.     A  tropical  Asiatic  shrub,  ' 
constituting  a  genus  of  Aristolochiacece. 
The  stem  Is  wavy,  jointed,  swollen  at  the 


joints  ;  the  leaves  entire ;  the  flowers  veiy 
,  large,  lu  clusters  opposite  the  leaves ;  the 
I  perianth  has  a  four-sided  tube,  which 
I  expands  above  into  a  bell-shaped  coloured 
I  and  three-deft  limb,  downy  within,  and 
j  somewhat  prickly  without;  the  stamens 
I  are  from  thirty  to  forty  in  number,  adhe- 
I  rent  to  a  disk  surmounting  the  ovary 
and  confluent  with  the  style ;  stigma  de^ 
pressed,  radiate ;  fruit  rod-like,  quadran- 
gular, two-celled.  (liLT.MJ 

THOUINIA.    Under  this  name  was  for- 
merly Included  several  genera  belonging  to 
■  different  natural  orders,  but  it  is  now  ex- 
clusively applied  to  a  genus  of  Sapindacea, 
1  consisting  of  trees  or  shrabs,  frequently  i 
!  of  climbing  habit,  and  natives  of  Brazil 
and  of  Tropical  Australia.    The  leaves  are 
sometimes  simple,  but  usually  pinnate  •  and 
the  flowers  grow  in  axillary  racemes,  occa- 
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sionally  replaced  by  tendrils.  The  sepals 
a.txcl  petals  are  four  or  Ave  in  number; 
Bt.a.mens  elgbt.  Inserted  within  a  thick 
disk,  ovary  three-lobed,  with  a  single 
ovule  In  each  of  Its  three  compartments ; 
fruit  a  three-winged  samara.  T.pinnata 
Is  cultivated  as  a  stove-plant  in  this  coun- 
try. The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of 
14-  Thouin,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
i»ari8.  [M.T.M.] 

T  HREE-CLEFT,  THREE-PARTED,  Split 
into  three  parts  or  divisions,  deeper  than 
-wben  three-lobed. 

THREE-EDGED.  Having  three  acute 
axisles  with  concave  faces,  as  the  stems  of 
many  plants. 

THREE-LOBED.  Divided  Into  three 
lol>es  or  segments. 

TH  REE-VALVE D.  Applied  to  capsules 
^wliich  open  by  three  valves  or  divisions. 

THRELKELDIA.  An  Australian  genua 
of  Chenopodiaceee,  comprising  a  smooth 
t>ranched  undershrub,  with  alternate  semi- 
terete  leaves,  and  solitary  sessile  axillary 
flowers,  which  have  an  urceolate  perigone 
i^ith  three  membranous  scales  within 
tbe  margin ;  three  stamens,  opposite 
the  scales;  and  an  utricle  enclosed  In  the 
enlarged  fleshy  perigone,  with  a  single 
vertical  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

THRIFT.  Armeriavulgaris.  — ,PRICK- 
IjY.    Acantholimon. 

THRINAX  A  small  and  principally 
•West  Indian  genus  of  Fan  Palms  i,Palma- 
cecB),  distinguished  from  Its  congeners  by 
Its  flowers  having  a  deeply  six-cut  calyx ; 
no  corolla;  six  nine  or  twelve  stamens 
joined  together  at  the  bottom;  and  a 
simple  ovary  containing  a  single  erect 
ovule,  and  terminated  by  a  hollow  one- 
sided funnel-shaped  stigma.  Six  or  eight 
species  are  known,  all  comparatively  low- 
growing  palms,  seldom  exceeding  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  frequently  not  more 
than  ten ;  having  their  trunks  clothed  with 
the  persistent  bases  of  old  leaves  or  mark- 
ed with  circular  scars,  and  bearing  a  crown 
of  much-cut  fan-shaped  leaves.  Their 
flower-spikes  grow  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  have  their  stalks  sheathed  with 
numerous  spathes ;  the  flowers  being  of  a 
greenish  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
producing  little  round  one-seeded  fruits. 

In  Jamaica  these  palms  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Thatch-palms,  from 
their  leaves  being  used  for  thatching,  for 
which  some  of  them  are  admirably  adapted. 
One  of  them,  T.argentea,  the  Silver  Thatch- 
palm,  is  usually  said  to  yield  the  young 
unexpanded  palm-leaves  imported  from 
the  West  Indies  under  the  name  of  Pal- 
metto Thatch,  and  extensively  employed 
for  making  palm-chip  hats,  baskets,  and 
other  fancy  articles ;  but  it  Is  more  than 
probable  that  the  leaves  are  gathered  from 
several  species,  while  in  the  United  States 
those  of  the  allied  genus  Sabal  are  substi- 
tuted. The  tough  leafstalks  are  also  split 
into  strips  and  woven  Into  serviceable 


baskets,  and  the  undeveloped  leaves   or 
cabbage  forms  an  excellent  vegetable.    T. 
argentea  is  likewise  a  native  of  Panama,  | 
where  it  Is  called  Palma  de  escoba,   or  ' 
Broom-palm,  its  leaves  being  there  made  ' 
into  brooms.  [A.  S.] 

THRINCIA.    A  genus  of  stemless  her- 
baceous plants,  with   rough   leaves,  and  t 
solitary  yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  the  I 
tribe  GicAoracecB  of  compound  flowers.  The 
characters  are  '.—Involucre  unequally  Im-  , 
bricated  ;  pappus  of  the  outer  florets  short  ' 
and  scaly,  of  tbe  inner  plumose ;  receptacle  , 
naked.    T.  hirta,  the  only  British  species,  i 
Is  a  common  plant  on  gravelly  pastures  ! 
and  commons,  sending  out  from  the  crown  I 
of  the  root  a  few  horizontal  or  ascending 
lanceolate  often    runcinate  leaves,  and 
slender  scapes  bearing  each  a  solitary  yel-  ! 
low  flower.    The  fruit  of  the  Inner  florets  i 
is  beautifully  striated  and  marked  with  > 
raised  dots.    The  foreign  species  possess  ] 
no  attractive  properties  which  render  theiu 
worthy  of  cultivation.                [C.  A.  J.] 

THROAT.  The  orifice  of  a  monopetalous 
flower. 

THROATWORT.  Trachelium;  alsoCam- 
panula  Cervicaria  and  Digitalis  purpurea. 
-,  GREAT.    Campanida  Trachelium. 


THRUM  WORT.      AetinocarpuB ; 
Amaranthua  caudattts. 


also 


THRYALLIS.  A  genw  of  Malpighiacea, 
consisting  of  Brazilian  climbing  shrubs, 
whose  young  branches  and  inflorescence 
are  covered  with  star-shaped  hairs.  The 
calyx  is  five-parted,  without  glands;  the 
corolla  yellow,  of  five  stalked  petals ;  sta- 
mens ten,  all  fertile,  the  filaments  united 
at  the  base;  ovary  three-celled;  styles 
three ;  fruit  surrounded  by  the  enlarged 
calyx,  and  consisting  of  three  indehisceut 
carpels.  One  or  two  species  are  in  culti- 
vation as  stove-climbing  plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THRYPTOMENB.  The  name  of  a  shrub 
belonging  to  the  CkamcelaudacecB,  and 
native  of  South-western  Australia.  The 
leaves  are  somewhat  cylindrical,  spine- 
pointed  ;andthe  flower-stalks  axillary  soli- 
tary, one-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
The  calyx-tube  is  marked  with  ten  ridges, 
its  limb  divided  into  five  petaloid  seg- 
ments; petals  five;  stamens  ten,  all  fer- 
tile, the  anthers  roundish,  with  a  small 
terminal  gland ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  one 
or  two  ovules ;  fruit  capsular.  [M.  T.  M.J 

THUIA.  (Fr.)  Thuja  orientalia.  —  TH^- 
RIACAL.    Thuja  oeddentalis. 

THUJA.  The  derivation  of  this  name  Is 
said  to  be  from  thyon  '  sacrifice,'  the  resin 
of  some  of  these  plants  having  been  used 
Instead  of  Incense  The  genus  Is  included 
In  the  cupresslneous  division  of  Conifercp, 
and  consists  of  evergreen  trees  natives  of 
North  America.  One  species  is  very  com- 
mon In  English  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Arbor  Vltae,  the  origin  of  which  designa- 
tion is  uncertain.  The  branches  are  very 
numerous,  the  smaller  ones  arranged  in 
two  rows,  and  covered  with  small  closely- 
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pressed  losrage-sbsped  leaves  smnged  in 
four  ranks.  Studenu  are  apt  to  mistake 
the  smail  branches  and  consider  them  as 
leaves,  by  overlooking  the  minute  closely- 
pressed  true  leaves.  The  male  flowers  are 
borne  in  small  ovoid  hiteral  catkins;  the 
stamens  themselves  are  in  four  rows,  the 
anther-scales  having  on  their  nnder-sur- 
face  four  pollen-sacs  bursting  lengthwise. 
The  female  cones,  borne  on  the  same  plant 
as  the  male  ones,  are  solitary  and  terminal ; 
each  consists  of  eight  to  twelve  oppo- 
site woody  scales,  mucronate  at  the  apex— 
the  outer  ones  with  two  winged  seeds,  the 
inner  ones  sterile. 

7.  oceidentalU  is  the  American  Arbor 
Vlt»,  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  which 
thrives  well  In  almost  any  situation.  The 
plant  is  everywhere  pervaded  by  a  powerful 
aromatic  odour,  and  the  leaves  have  been 
used  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sudorific  properties.  In 
America  the  wood  of  the  tree,  which  there 
attains  a  much  greater  height  than  with 
us,  is  used  for  posts  and  other  similar 
purposes.  T.  orietUaliBt  the  Chinese  Arbor 
Vlt»,  is  sometimes  put  into  a  distinct 
genus  on  account  of  its  roundish  cones, 
more  numerous  scales,  and  wingless  seeds 
[nee  BiOTAl  It  IS  a  native  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  this 
country.  It  is  of  a  closer  habit,  has  its 
branches  directed  more  vertically  upwards, 
and  its  leaves  are  smaller  and  more  dense- 
ly packed  than  in  the  American  species. 
This  plant  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour; 
the  young  branches  are  said  to  be  used 
for  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  wood  is  made  use 
of  where  something  is  required  to  with- 
stand hum  idlty.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THUJiECARPUa    Jtmiperus. 

THUJOPSIS.  A  genus  of  cupresslneons 
Coni/ercB,  consisting  of  Japanese  trees, 
with  whorled  pendentbranches,  the  smaller 
twigs  being  very  numerous  and  two-rank- 
ed. The  leaves  are  opposite,  overlapping, 
or  sickle-shaped  and  sharply  pointed.   The 
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*°!!®",,*r|  monneclous .  the  males  In  soli- 
cyllndrieal  catkins,  with  anther-scales 
f  tnree  to  five  pollen-sacs  on  their 


nnder«arfhoe ;  and  the  females  auctgedei 
by  terminal  cones,  which  are  aomewte 
globular  when  ripe,  the  scales  'woody  is- 
brlcated  and  five-seeded,  tbe  seeds  bdof 
winged.  T.dotabrota,  a  recently  introdneei 
shrub  from  Japan,  is  anoble-looUn^i^Btt 
and  promises  to  bear  our  climate.  T.  latt- 
virena  has  foliage  resembling  tlist  of  a  Sets- 
gineiia.  T.  pygvuBa  and  T.  prostrtsta  are  ^^ 
markable  for  their  peculiar  dvrsrf  depress- 
ed habit  of  growth.  CM.  T.  XJ 

THUNBER6IA.    A  considerable  gems 
of  AcanUhaeetBf  containing  a   number  of 
climbing  herbaceous  plants  from    Africa 
and  Tropical  Asia,  with    larere    colonred 
flowers.    The  calyx  is  very  short,  tmncatf  | 
or  toothed,  and  concealed  befnreen  twoi 
large  bractlets ,  the  five  corolla-lobes  are  ; 
nearly  equal  and  spreading  ;  the  four  sta- ' 
mens  have  parallel-celled  cillate  anthers;  I 
the  stigma  is  shortly  bilobed ;    the  cap-  j 
sule  Is  globose  and  seed-bearingr  at  tlie 
base,  and  terminates  in  a  flattened  beak,  fi 
two-celled  with  one  or  grenerally  two  seed«l^ 
in  each  celL    The  seeds  are  globular,  hoi- 1 
lowed  out  on  the  Inner  face,  and  Inserted 
on  a  cupular  expansion  of  the  placenta. 
The  members  of  this  genus  are  extensively 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty-  of 
their  flowers.  [yr.  a] 

THUNDER  DIRT.  The  name  In  New 
Zealand  for  the  gelatinous  volva  of  TleodiO' 
tyoUt  which  is  or  was  formerly  eaten  by  the  ' 
natives.  [M.  J.  &] 

THUNDERrPLANT.    Sempervimtm  tec- 
torum. 

THUNDER-STROKE.    See  Bbohtbsib. 

THUNIA.  A  genus  of  orchids,  consist- 
ing of  one  species  from  Tropical  Asia  for- 
merly referred  to  Phajiu,  It  is  an  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  distant  oblong  strongly- 
veined  leaves,  whose  sheathing  bases 
clothe  the  stem ;  the  flowers  are  six  or 
eight  together,  in  a  pendulous  raceme 
furnished  with  large  deciduous  bracts ; , 
sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  white;  lip 
shorter,  the  sides  Involute,  tbe  extremity 
spreading  fringed,  white  with  lines  of 
purple  hairs.  [W.  B.  H  J 

THURBERIA     A  genus  of  MtUvacoB, 
comprising  a  tall  handsome  Bmooth  her- 
baceous plant,  native  of  Texas.  The  leaves 
are  tripartite ;  and  the  flowers  white  or 
red,  with  scattered  black  dots.   The  outer  | 
calyx  has  three  persistent  leaves;   the 
inner  or  true  calyx  is  cup-shaped;  the 
stamens  are  united  into  a  column,  sur-  : 
rounding  or  enclosing  the  undivided  style;  I 
the  ovary  is  three-celled,  each  compart- 
ment being  partially  subdivided  into  two, 
and  containing  six  to  eight  ovules;  the 
stigma  Is  club-shaped ;  the  fruit  capsular 
three-celled  three- valvcd,  the  valves  with 
hairy  margins.  [M.  T.  MJ 

THUS.  Frankincense,  a  resinous  ezuda- 
tlon  from  Abies  excelsa. 

THYLACIUM.  A  genus  of  tbe  Cappa- 
ridacecB,  comprising  certain  shrubs,  natives 
of  South-eastern  Africa^    The  calyx  is  In  i 
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fsliape  like  a  pod,  and  opens  transversely 
%>>'  a  lid  i  the  corolla  is  absent ;  stamens 
x&ameroua;  ovary  oae-celled,  stalked; 
atigrma  sessile;  fruit  one-celled,  with  nu- 
naerous  seeds.  Tbe  name  of  the  genus  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  thvlax  *  a  pod,'  In 
allusion  to  the  peculiar  calyx.   [M.  T.  MJ 

THYM.  (Fr.)  Thymus.  —  DB  CKJiTE. 
Thymus  eapitatns. 

THTMBRA.  A  genus  of  LdMatcBf  con- 
-taining  a  single  species,  a  native  of  the 
eastern  regions  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
ie  a  low  rigid  shrubby  plant,  with  narrow 
llnear-clllate  leaves,  and  many-flowered 
-whorls,  more  or  less  approximated  at  the 
ends  of  the  axillary  branches.  The  oblong 
calyx  Is  two-]Ipped,  and  the  throat  is 
-vlllose;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is 
erect  and  emarginate,  and  the  lower  Is 
spreading  and  trlfld;  the  four  stamens 
have  glabrous  filaments ;  the  style  Is  bifid, 
'With  subulate  lobes,  and  a  minute  termi- 
nal stigma.  [W  C] 

'  THYMB.  Thymm.  — ,  BASIL.  Cola- 
miwtha  AeinoB.  — ,  CAT.  Teucrium  Manim. 
— ,  COMMON.  Tkymusvuigaria.  —,  HORSE. 
CaUnninOMi  also  Olinopodium.  —,  LEMON. 
Thymus  cUriodorus,  — ,  WATER.  Aruv- 
charts  Alsinastnan.  —,  WILD.  Thymus 
SerpyUum. 

THTMELACE^  An  order  of  apetalons 
dicotyledons,  consisting  chlefiy  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  or  rarely  undershrubs  or 
herbs,  remarkable  for  the  great  tenacity 
of  their  inner  bark.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
without  stipules ;  the  fiowers  usually  ses- 
sile. In  heads  or  spikes,  or  solitary,  often 
sweet-scented.  The  order  Is  chiefly  cha- 
racterised by  a  tubular  perianth,  with  four 
or  five  lobes,  and  bearing  either  as  many 
or  twice  as  many  stamens  In  Its  tube,  and 
ciften  small  scales  at  the  mouth ;  and  by  a 
simple  ovary  within  the  perianth-tube, 
with  a  short  simple  style,  and  a  single 
pendulous  ovule.  There  are  about  forty 
genera,  a  few  of  them  dispersed  over  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, rather  more  common  within  the 
tropics,  but  most  abundant  in  South 
Africa  and  Australia.  The  most  important 
are  Daphne  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
Onidium  and  StnOhiola  In  South  Africa, 
and  Pimelea  in  Australia. 

THYMELEB  DES  ALFES.  (Fr.)  Daphne 
Cneorum. 

THTMOPSIS.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  a  much-branched  shrub,  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Eype- 
rieacecB.  The  flowering  branches  are  erect, 
tufted ;  the  leaves  are  linear  revolnte,  dot- 
ted ;  and  the  flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  five- 
cleft  persistent  calyx,  whose  segments  are 
unequal ;  five  petals ;  withering  stamens, 
united  into  three  ptu-cels;  and  an  ovoid 
ovary  with  three  furrows,  three  compart- 
ments, and  three  filiform  styles.  The  fruit 
is  capsular,  three-valved.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THYMUS.  The  Thyme  genus,  of  which 
the  well-known  Wild  Thyme  of  our  banks 


and  dry  pastures  Is  a  famlUar  example, 
belongs  to  the  LabiaUs ;  and  Is  widely  dis- 
persed over  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Central  Asia,  but  Is  most  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Between  forty 
and  fifty  species  of  It  are  described,  all 
low  much-branched  spreading  or  decunv 
bent  shrubby  herbs,  frequently  covered 
with  hoary  hairs ;  and  having  small  entire 
leaves,  often  with  their  edges  turned  In, 
and  dense  terminal  leafy  heads  or  loose 
spikes  of  purple  or  rarely  white  flowers. 

The  Wild  Thyme,  T.  SerpyUum,  is  com- 
mon throughout  Temperate  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  It  has  pro- 
cumbent stems,  with  numerous  short  as> 
cending  branches,  ending  In  short  loose 
leafy  whorled  flower-spikes;  the  leaves 
being  egg-shaped  and  narrow,  and  more 
or  less  fringed  towards  the  bottom,thoBe  of 
the  flower-spikes  being  similar  but  smaller 
There  are  two  varieties— OTilcram,  with 
smaller  strongly-veined  leaves ,  and  m<m- 
tarMt  with  larger  leaves  and  longer  more 
erect  branches.  The  Lemon  Thyme  of  the 
gardens,  frequently  called  T,  citnodorus,  is 
;  a  cultivated  form  of  the  first  variety. 

The  Common  or  Garden  Thyme,  2*.  vulga- 
ris, grows  more  erect  than  theWIld  Thyme, 
I  Is  clothed  with  hoary  down,'  and  has  the 
I  edges  of  its  leaves  turned  In ;  its  flower- 
whorls  are  In  loose  terminal  heads,  or 
I  some  of  the  lower  ones  are  remote  from 
the  others ;  the  leaves  of  tbe  whorls  are 
blunt,  while  the  ordinary  ones  are  sharp- 
;  pointed.    In  the  South  of  France  an  es- 
I  sentlal  oil  distilled  from  It  Is  Imported 
,  Into  this  country  and  sold  as  marjoram* 
:  oil,  for  which  It  is  substituted.       [A  S.] 

The  Common  Thyme,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  is  recorded  as  having  been  In- 
troduced into  this  country  about  a.d.  1548, 
or  perhaps  earlier.  Its  uses  are  well  known. 
Tbe  leaves,  both  in  a  green  or  dried  state, 
are  employed  for  seasoning  soups,  stews, 
sauces,  and  stuffings,  to  which  they  give  an 
agreeable    and    highly  aromatic  flavour. 
:  Before  the  Introduction  of  the  Eastern 
I  species  this  plant  was  in  great  repute. 
I  According  to  Evelyn,  it  was  extensively 
cultivated  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sand- 
i  wich  and  Deal  for  medicinal  purposes.    It 
!  yields  a  species  of  camphor  by  distillation 
with  water,  and  In  Spain  they  Infuse  it  in 
the  pickle  with  which  they  preserve  their 
olives.    The  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
with  Thyme,  which  was  one  of  the  plants 
recommended  to  be  grown  for  the  sake  of 
bees. 

The  Lemon-scented  Thyme  is  a  hardy 
very  dwarf  trailing  evergreen,  possessing 
the  most  agreeable  perfume  of  any  of  Its 
genus.  It  has  been  long  cultivated  In  this 
country.  The  plant  is  very  distinct  from 
the  Common  Thyme,  the  branches  being 
diffuse,  and  striking  root  at  every  joint  as 
they  trail  on  the  ground.  It  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  other  species, 
and  Is  found  to  attain  the  greatest  per- 
fection when  grown  in  a  dry  light  sandy 
SOIL  [W.  B.  B.] 

THTRSAOAlfrHUS.   A  genus  of  Aco»- 
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tAoeecB,  containing  a  number  of  species  of 
shrubs  or  herbs,  natives  of  Tropical  Aine- 
rica>  They  have  large  leaves,  and  red 
fascicled  or  cymose  Qowers  in  a  long  ter- 
minal raceme.  The  caljrx  is  divided  to  the 
middle  into  five  equal  short  lobes,  the 
corolla  is  tubular  and  Incurved,  with  a 
,  flve-lobed  or  two-lipped  spreading  limb ; 
and  the  two  fertile  stamens  are  usually  in- 
cluded, and  have  parallel  anther-cells  blunt 
at  the  base.  The  upper  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule Is  without  seeds,  while  the  lower  por- 
tion, being  swollen,  gives  It  a  spathulate 
form ;  it  contains  only  four  (sometimes 
two)  seeds.  [W.  C] 

THTRSANTHUS.  A  genns  established 
for  the  reception  of  Lynmaehia  thyrsiflorat 
which  differs  from  the  other  members  of 
the  genus  by  the  corolla  being  divided  to 
its  base  into  narrow  segments,  each  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  a  minute  tooth, 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  alternating 
sterile  filaments.  This  name  has  also  been 
applied  to  a  genns  of  PrimtUacem  now 
called  Naumbtrgia.  [W.  C] 

THYRSE  (adj.  THTRSIFORM).  A  pani- 
cle whose  principal  diameter  is  in  the 
middle,  between  the  base  and  apex. 

THYRSEFLOWBR.    ThyraaeanthuB. 

THYRSODIUM.  A  genus  of  AmyridacecB, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  Brazil, 
Guiana,  etc  The  flowers  are  dioecious  or 
polygamous,  ^he  male  flowers  have  a 
hell-shaped  calyx,  with  five  sharply-pointed 
segments,  five  petals  Inserted  into  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  and  a  rudlmentar}'  ovary  with 
a  two-lobed  stigma  The  female  flowers 
and  fruit  are  not  known.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THYRSOID.    Thyrse-like. 

THYRSOPTERIS.  A  very  handsome 
Juan  Fernandez  plant,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  CycUheinea  of  PolypodiMea.  It  is  a 
curious  large-growing  fern  of  herbaceous 
habit,  with  large  supradecompound  fronds, 
elevated  on  stipes  fi>ur  to  five  feet  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  walking-stick ;  the  lea^ 
portion  being  four  to  five  feet  long,  and 
the  lowest  pinnae  about  two  feet.  They 
are  remarkable  for  producing,  on  the  same 
frond,  distinct  contracted  fertile  and  leafy 
barren  portions,  the  fertile  parts  being  en- 
tirely reduced  to  rachlform  segments,  each 
terminating  in  a  large  globose  spongy  re- 
ceptacle, surrounded  by  a  globose  invo- 
lucre, and  80  placed  that  they  form  thyr- 
siforra  panicles.  The  veins  are  free.  Among 
cyatheaceous  ferns  it  is  at  once  known  by 
the  distinct  character  of  the  sterile  and 
fertile  portions  of  the  frond.         [T.  M.] 

THYRSULA.  The  little  cyme  which  fa 
borne  by  the  greater  part  of  labiates  in 
the  axils  of  their  leaves. 

THYSANBLLA.  A  genns  of  Polygona- 
««  founded  on  Polygonum  fimlfriatum,  a 
native  of  Georgia.  It  is  a  smooth  bran  ched 
herb,  with  erect  rod-like  stems,  and  nar- 
rowly linear  elongate  acute  sessile  leaves ; 
the  ochreaa  truncate,  with  long  hairs.  The 
nowers  are  polygamo-dloecious,  in  spikes 


arranged  in  a  panicle,  with  densely  imbri- 
cated ochreate  bracts,  which  are  oblkin^ 
truncate  with  an  awn-like  point.  The  peri- 
anth is  flve-leaved,  with  scarlous  and  firl>-j 
ged  margins,  the  two  outer  leaves  betwcoi ' 
heart-shaped  and  arrow-shaped,  enlajied' 
after  flowering;  stamens  elsbc ;  %c^i 
three,  with  simple  stigm&a.  [J.  T.  &J   | 

THY8AN0CARPC&  A  grenns  of  OntR- 
fara  allied  to  Tatischeria^  bat  the  pouch  is 
not  concavo-convex,  the  marg^in  Is  mock ' 
more  broadly  winged,  and  in  most  of  tint  \ 
species  the  extremity  is  not  prolonged  tntc  ' 
a  beak.  The  obovate  or  orbicular  pouek,  i 
and  the  white  or  violet  flowers  distlngnlaii 
it  from  l8atis.  They  are  natives  of  Nortli'  \ 
western  America,  and  consist  of  small  as- 1 
naals,  with  the  pouch  winged,  plano-coa- 1 
vex,  or  wingless  and  lenticular.  [J.  T.  SJ    i 

THYSANOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Bu- 
biace€e,  comprising  a  climbing  shrub  wltb 
opposite  leavea  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  ^ 
both  five-parted,  the  latter  white  with  a ' 
slender  tube,  its  lobes  oTerlapping  od«  ' 
another  in  the  bud ;  fruit  capsular ;  seeds  '\ 
numerous,  winged.  The  species  is  a  na- 1' 
tive  of  Hong-Kong.  The  generic  name  ^  ' 
derived  from  the  Greek  thusanoi  *  fringe,'  , 
in  allusion  to  the  winged  seeds.  [M.  T.  IL]   ; 

THYSANOTUa    A  genns  of  Australian  i 
LUiaceeB,  with  narrowly  linear  leaves,  and  I 
terminal  umbels  of  purple  flowers,  green  ] 
on  the  exterior.    The  perianth  consists  of  i 
six  divisions,  of  which  the  inner  three 
are  broader,  and  fringed  at  the  margin;  i 
stamens  six  (rarely  three),  with  g^iabmns 
filaments;  ovary  three-celled,  with   two 
ovules  in  each  cell.  [j.  t.  &] 

TIA.     A  Chinese  name  for  Sageretia 
tkeezans. 

TIAKLOU.  An  Indian  name  for  Berberit 
tinctoria. 

TIARELLA.  A  small  genns  of  North 
American  Saxtfragaeeas  allied  to  Heuchera 
and  MitelUij  but  differing  from  the  former 
in  having  ten  stamens,  and  from  the  latter 
in  the  calyx  being  almost  free  from  the 
Blender  ovary,  as  well  as  in  the  entire  I 
petals.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with 
simple  or  trifoUoIate  incised  and  serrated  I 
leaves,  and  a  leafless  scape  bearing  a  ra- 1 
ceme,  or  a  leafy  stem  with  a  panicle  of 
white  flowers.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  nearly 
free  from  the  ovary,  five-parted ;  petals 
five,  small ;  styles  two ;  capsule  one-celled, 
with  two  unequal  valves ;  seeds  few,  sub- 
globose.  The  most  common  species  of 
this  genns,  T.  cord^oliti,  is  met  with  in 
the  regions  extending  from  Canada  to 
Virginia  [j.  T.  a] 

TIARIDITTM.  A  genus  of  £kretiaeea 
found  in  Tropical  America  and  Asia,  and 
having  the  habit  of  Heliotropium,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  angular  tube  of  the 
corolla,  with  a  contracted  five-rayed  orifice, 
and  in  the  two-celled  mitre-shaped  nuts. 
T.  indieum  is  an  astringent,  and  is  used 
to  allay  Inflammation ;  it  is  also  said  to  be 
beneflcial  in  cleansing  ulcers.     [J.  X  SJ     i 
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TIBISIRI.  A  Guiana  name  for  the  fibre 
of  tbe  Ita  Palm,  Mauritiaflexuosa. 

TICKSEED.  Coriepermum;  also  Core- 
opsis. 

TICOREA.  A  genus  of  Rtaaeeof,  con- 
Bistlng  of  tropical  and  subtropical  South 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  with  white 
flowers  speckled  with  glandular  dots,  and 
nrranged  in  a  branched  inflorescence.  The 
calyx  is  five-toothed  ;  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  its  limb  five-parted ;  the  stamens 
five  to  eight,  some  of  them  sterile ;  the 
ovaries  five,  surrounded  by  a  disk,  free,  or 
united  by  their  inner  comers;  and  the  fruit 
capsular,  of  five  carpels.  The  bark  of  T. 
Xebrifuga  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  used 
In  Brazil  in  fevers.  The  leaves  of  T.  jas- 
mini/lma  are  also  used  medicinally  in 
Brazil.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TIEDMANNIA.  A  genus  of  North 
American  orthospermous  Umbelliferce  es- 
tablished on  a  single  glabrous  herb,  with  a 
fistulose  stem,  and  leaves  reduced  to  te- 
rete nodose  petioles.  The  involucres  and 
involucels  are  composed  of  from  four  to 
six  subulate  leaves;  the  calyx-limb  is 
five-toothed;  the  petals  broadly  ovate, 
with  a  narrow  inflexed  point ;  the  obovate 
fruit  much  compressed  dorsally ;  and  the 
carpels  with  five  somewhat  carinate  equal 
ribs,  the  lateral  ones  being  dilated  into  a 
membranaceous  margin  nearly  as  broad 
as  the  dorsal  disk,  and  the  furrows  having 
a  single  large  vitta  In  each,  the  commis- 
sure having  two.  [W.  C] 

TIEUTE.    StrychnoB  Timti. 

TIGAREA.    Tetracera  Ugarea. 

TIGELLATE.  Having  a  short  stalk,  as 
the  plumule  of  a  bean. 

TIGER-FLOWER.    Tigridia. 

TIGER-LILT.    Lilium  tigrinum. 

TIGER-WOOD.  The  heartwood  of  Ma- 
chcerium  Schomburgkii,  valuable  for  cabl- 
netmaking,  obtained  from  British  Guiana. 

TIGRIDIA.  A  genus  of  Mexican  bulb- 
ous herbs  of  the  order  Iridacece,  having 
ensiform  plaited  leaves,  and  flowers  of 
great  beauty,  but  of  a  very  evanescent 
character.  The  perianth  has  a  short  tube, 
and  a  six-parted  spreading  limb,  the  outer 
segments  of  which  are  larger,  and  the 
smaller  inner  ones  subpanduriforra  ;  there 
are  three  stamens,  continuous  with  the 
tube  of  the  perianth,  their  fllaments  con- 
nate into  a  long  tube ;  the  ovary  is  three- 
celled,  with  a  filiform  style  as  long  as  the 
etamlnal  tube,  and  three  filiform  bifid 
stigmas;  and  the  capsule  is  membrana- 
ceous, with  numerous  seeds.  The  flowers 
are  orange  or  yellow,  richly  spotted, 
whence  the  name  Tiger-flower.       [T.  M  ] 

TIKOOR,  TIKUL.  Indian  names  for 
Garcinia  peduneulata. 

TIKOR.  An  Indian  name  for  the  tubers 
of  Curcuma  leucorrhiza ;  also  for  a  kind  of 
arrowroot  prepared  from  the  tubers. 


TIL,  or  TEEL.  Seaamum  orientale  and 
S.  indicum,  the  seeds  of  which  are  com- 
monly known  as  Til-seed.  The  black-seeded 
variety  is  called  Rala-til  in  India,  the  white 
seeded  Sufled-tll.  —  BLACK.  Guizotia 
olei/era. 

TIL-TREE.  Tilia.  -,  CANARY  IS- 
LAND. The  stinking-wooded  Oreodaphne 
foBtens. 

TILE-ROOT.    GeUsorhiza. 

TILIACEiE  iElcBOcarpecB,Lindenbloom8). 
An  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  or  very 
rarely  herbs,  with  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  and  usually  cymose  flowers.  They 
are  chiefly  characterised  by  a  valvate  ca- 
lyx. Indefinite  hypogynous  stamens,  and  a 
free  ovary  divided  into  several  cells,  with 
the  placentas  in  the  axis.  The  calyx  con- 
nects the  order  with  Mdli>acece  and  Ster- 
ctdiacece,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  stamens.  The  species  are 
numerous,  especially  within  the  tropics; 
some  are  natives  of  the  temperate  regions, 
both  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemi- 
spheres, but  none  extend  into  the  Arctic 
Circle,  or  ascend  to  great  mountain 
elevations.  The  genera,  about  forty  In 
number,  have  been  distributed  into  two 
suborders  or  Independent  orders,  TUiecB 
and  ElcEoearpecB,  upon  characters  which 
have  failed  in  so  many  Instances  that  they 
have  been  rearranged  in  seven  tribes.viz  — 
Broumlotoiece,  OrewiecB,  Tiliece,  ApeV}ecB, 
ProcMeai,  Stoanieee,  and  EUeocarpew.  The 
most  important  genera  are— JSrotowIotria, 
Oreicia,  Trium/etta,  Corehorus,  Luhea, 
Tilia,  Apeibttt  Prockia,  Sloanea,  and  Mato- 
carpus. 

TILIA-  The  typical  genus  of  Tiliacece, 
well  known  through  the  Common  Lime,  so 
frequently  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
It  consists  of  very  few  species,  though  a 
considerable  number  of  supposed  ones 
have  been  described  ;  and  is  entirely  con- 
flned  to  the  temperate  countries  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  the  Limes  being 
the  only  European  representatives  of  the 
order.  All  the  species  are  large  trees, 
with  alternate  more  or  less  heart-shaped 
deciduous  leaves,  and  small  yellowish 
highly  fragrant  flowers  borne  In  axillary 
cymes,  which  have  a  curious  long  leaf-like 
bract  attached  to  their  stalks.  The  flowers 
have  five  sepals,  as  many  petals,  numerous 
stamens,  and  a  globular  flve-celled  ovary, 
each  cell  cx)ntaining  two  ovules ;  but  four 
cells  are  abortive,  so  that  the  fruit  Is  only 
one-celled,  and  two  (frequently  only  one) 
seeded. 

The  Common  Lime  or  Linden,  T.  europcea, 
attains  a  height  of  from  sixty  toahundred 
and  twenty  feet.  It  Is  met  with  generally 
throughout  Europe,  except  in  the  extreme 
North ;  one  variety  of  it,  the  small-leaved 
Lime,  Is  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  the 
large-leaved  variety  which  Is  commonly 
planted,  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Various  parts  are  applied  to  useful  pur- 
poses. The  white  soft  but  xlose-^ained 
wood  Is  used  by  carversand  turners,  and  by 
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mnsical  Instriunent-inaken  for  tounding- 
boardft.  Tbe  tough  inner  bark,  called  Baas 
or  Bast,  is  the  material  of  which  the  Bua- 
•ian  mat!   used  by  gardeners  and   np- 

I  holsterers  are  made  ;  and  the  Kusslan  pea- 
sants make  shoes,  ropes,  nets,  and  other 

'  articles  of  it.  The  sap  yields  sugar,  and 
the  flowers  im  abundance  of  honey,  of 

I  which  bees  are  excessively  fond.    [A.  S.] 

TILIACORA.  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson 
write  of  this  genus  of  Menisparmacea  as 
[  one  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
I  the  tribe  Coecviea^  by  the  mottled  albumen 
of  the  seeds,  and  the  numerous  ovaries. 
I  The  species  are  climbing  shrubs,  with 
,  ovate-acuminate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers 
I  in  axillary  clusters.  They  are  indigenous 
'  throughout  India  and  Java.       [M.T.M.] 

TI LL.    The  Lentil,  Ervum  Lens, 

TTLIjMK.  a  minute  succulent  plant 
belonging  to  the  CraaaviaeecB,  among 
I  which  It  Is  distinguished  by  its  three  and 
I  sometimes  four-cleft  flowers.  It  rarely 
exceeds  two  inches  in  height,  and  bears 
procumbent  or  ascending  stems,  with 
opposite  oblong  blunt  fleshy  leaves,  and 
minute  axillary  flowers,  of  which  the  pe- 
tals are  white  tipped  with  rose-colour.  It 
grows  on  moist  barren  heaths,  principally 
in  tbe  eastern  counties  of  England,  and 
sometimes  makes  itself  a  troublesome 
weed  in  garden-walks.  [C.  A.  JJ 

TILLANDSIA,  A  genus  of  Br<meliacea, 
consisting  of  tropical  and  extratroptcal 
American  herbaceous  plants,  growing  fre- 
quently  on  trees,  and  c<ivered  with  scurfy 

I  scales.  The  sepals  are  spirally  twisted; 
the  petals  rolled  into  a  tube  below,  con- 
cealing the  six  hypogynous  stamens; 
ovules  attached  in  two  rows  to  the  Inner 
angles  of  the  three  compartments  of  the 
ovary,  which  latter  is  free,  or  detached 
from  the  calyx.  Fruit  capsular,  bursting 
by  three  valves ;  seeds  surrounded  by  flne 
hairs,  by  means  of  which  they  are  diflTused 
and  enabled  to  become  deposited  on  the 
branches  of  trees. 

Some  of  these  plants  serve  as  reservoirs 
for  water,  which  flows  down  the  channelled 
leaves ;  these  are  dtjated  at  the  base,  so  as 
to  form  a  boltle-llke  cavity  capable  of  con- 

I  taining  a  pint  or  more.  Travellers  tap 
these  vegetable  pitchers  for  the  sake  of 
the  grateful  fluid  they  contain.  T.  utrieur 
lata,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  many  others 
have  this  desirable  property  of  storing 
water.  Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  Trav^  in  Brazil, 
relates  that  a  certain  species  of  UtrictUaria 
grows  only  in  the  water  collected  in  the 
bottom  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  TVUandsta. 
The  aquatic  plant  throws  out  runners, 
which  direct  themselves  to  the  nearest 
Tilkmdaia,  and  there  form  new  plants.  In 
this  way  no  less  than  six  Tillandsiaa  may 
sometimes  be  seen  connected  together. 

T.  usneoidet,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  Southern  States,  and  Oentral  America, 
hangsdown  from  the  trees  like  a  tuf  tof  long  i 
grey  hair,  much  in  the  same  way  as  certain 
lichens  (ZJmea) do  in  European  pine-forests. 
The  trees  In  some  parts  of  Central  America,  I 


hare  a  strange  gaunt  appearance,  tram. 
the  profusion  of  this  plant  growing  fnm 
their  branches.  The  plant  Is  coliected,  aad 
steeped  m  water  lu  order  to  remote  Iftr 
outer  cellular  portion,  the  fibrous  part  hetsg 
used  in  place  of  horsehair  to  stult  coshions, 
mattremes,  Ac.  Powdered  and  mtxtd 
with  lard,.the  plantis  medicinally  employed 
as  an  application  to  piles.  T.  recurvau  k 
used  In  a  aimilar  manner  in  Pern.  Sevenl 
species  are  grown  in  stoves  In  this  oonntrjr. 
as  air-plante.  Their  flowers  are  wfa  { te  blur 
purple  or  pink.  [M.T  MJ 

TILLEUL.    (Ft.)    TUia. 

TILLY.   The  seed  of  Croton  PawM$ia. 

TIL-SEED.   The  seeds  of  Seaamtem  ori- 1 
entale  and  S.  indieum,  l 

TIL-TBEB.    TUia  airopaa.  | 

TIL- WOOD.   The  timber  of  Oreodofluu  „ 
fcttens,  which  has  an  atrocious  smell.  | 

TIMANDRA.     A    genus   of    BraxiUsn 
shrubs  of  the  family  EupharMaceee.    Tbe  ' 
species  are  much-branched,  and  have  small 
stipulate  entire  leaves,  covered  with  star- ' 
shaped  hairs,  and  marked  with  pellucid  ' 
spots.    The  flowers  are  monoecions :  the  : 
males  in  clusters,  with  a  foar-deft  bell- 
shaped  calyx,  four  petals,  and  eight  sta-  i 
mens ;  the  females  solitary,  axillary,  with 
a  flve-parted  calyx,  no  corolla,  and  a  three- 
lobed  ovary  with  three  divided  stigmas. , 
Fruit  capsular ;  seeds  three.      [M.  T.  MJ    | ' 

TIMMIA.  A  flne  genus  of  mosses,  con- 
sisting of  two  European  species  only,  bav- ' 
Ing  somewhat  the  habit  of  Polytrichtim,  but 
more  closely  allied  to  JfntufM.  It  diilen 
from  other  nearly  related  genera  In  the  in- 
ner peristome  consisting  of  a  transparent 
membrane,  divided  more  than  halfwigr 
into  about  sixty-four  thread-shaped  cilia, 
at  flrst  more  or  less  united  at  the  apex. 
T.  atisMaea  occurs  in  this  country,  though 
rarely,  and  never  with  fruit.      [M.  J.  BJ 

TIN.    The  Arabic  name  for  tbe  Pig. 

TIN^A  intaeta  is  the  only  known  repre- 
sentative of  a  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids  j 
spread    over  parts   of  Asia  Africa  and 
Europe,  including  Ireland.    Two  peculia- 
rities characterise  the  genus.    The  plate 
seen  between  the  anther-cells  is  not  equi- 
valent to  the  procesmu  rosUlaris  of  our 
common  European  Ophrydea,  but  comes 
nearer  to  that  of  the  Habenariete  of  the 
other  continents.    It  bears  the  caudiculs 
conjointly  in    two   channels;    and    the 
glandules  are  formed  out  of  its  own  sub- 
stance, so  that  there  is  either  an  imivessed 
aperture,  or  an  aperture  with  an  outward 
slit.    The  second  peculiarity  is  that  tbe  , 
shanks  of  the  stigma,  which  alone  are  de- 
veloped, have  the  shape  of  two  semlcylin- 
drical  erect  elevations ;    they  are  either  | 
united  or  quite  distinct    The  lower  lip  of 
the  roetellum  is  undeveloped.  The  generie 
name  has   been  changed  Into  NBomrXA 
(which  see),  because  there  is  already  a  ge- 
nus Tinea  in  zoology.  T.  intaeta  (or  NeeHnM 
intaeta)  has  many  synonyms— among  them 
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Iceras  secundijlora.  Orchis  intaeta,  and  Pe- 
"tatyluB  niacidaUis,  the  structure  of  the 
Lovrers  bavlug  been  for  a  long  time  niis- 
uaderBtood.  The  plant  has  a  tuberous  root, 
L  stem  from  two  to  twelve  Inches  high, 
iliree  or  four  oblong  leaves  arranged  in  a 
rosette,  and  with  brown  spots  on  the  upper 
sTirface.  The  flowers  are  whitish  and 
spotted,  very  minute,  and  arranged  in  a 
dense  cylindrical  spike.  [B.  SJ 

TINANTIA.  The  name  of  a  Mexican 
lierhaceous  plant,  of  somewhat  shrubby 
liabit,  whlcta  constitutes  a  genus  of  Nyo 
•taffinaeece.  The  flowers  are  spiked,  and 
liare  a  tubular  or  funnel-shaped  perianth, 
-the  lower  part  of  which  is  persistent, 
irhlle  the  limb  is  plicated  and  deciduous ; 
tlie  three  to  five  stamens  project  from  the 
corolla;  and  the  fruit  is  pendulous  and 
distended.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TINDER,  GERMAir.   The  soft  Amadou, 
Folyporua  fomentarius. 

TINE-TARE.     Ervum    hirntum;    also 
Zathyrua  tubero8ua, 

TINGUY.     A  Bracilian  name  for  the 
leaves  otMagoniapubeseens  and  M.glaJbrata. 
TINIER.    (Fr.)    Ptnua  CemJrra. 

TINKAR'8-ROOT.    The  rooto  of  TrioB- 
teum  per/oliatum, 

TINOSPORA  The  species  of  this  genus 
of  Menispermaeea  were  formerly  included 
under  Meniepermum.  They  are  all  climb- 
ing shrubs,  natives  of  India,  with  thicken- 
ed jointed  leafstalks,  and  long  axillary  or 
terminal  clusters  of  flowers.  The  more 
technical  characters  are  the  presence  of 
Bix  free  stamens  in  the  male  flowers,  the 
curved  ovules,  peltate  albuminous  seeds, 
and  spreading  cotyledons.  Dr.  Thomson 
thus  remarks  on  the  extreme  vitality  of 
these  plants : '  When  the  main  trunk  is  cut 
across  or  broken,  a  rootlet  is  speedily  sent 
down  from  above,  which  continues  to  grow 
till  it  reaches  the  ground,  and  restores  the 
connection.'  A  bitter  principle,  coZumMtM, 
pervades  the  plants  of  this  genus,  many  of 
which  have  tonic  and  emetic  properties. 
An  extract  called  Galuncba  is  prepared 
from  T.  cordi/olia  and  T.  eriapa.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  speeiflc  for  the  bites  of 
poisonous  insects  and  for  ulcers.  It  is 
administered  as  a  diuretic  and  tonic  in  cases 
of  fever,  and  is  also  employed  in  snake- 
bites. The  young  shoots  of  T.  cordifoliatue 
used  as  emetics.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TINTEREB.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Tamarind-tree. 

TIPILIE.  An  Indian  name  for  Long 
Pepper. 

TI-PLANT  CordvUne  Tt,  which  is  doubt- 
fully identifled  with  Ih-actena  termincUU. 

TIPUANA  Three  large  Brazilian  an^ 
Bolivian  trees  have  recently  ))een  scparateu 
from  Maeharium  and  formed  into  a  genus 
under  this  name,  which  is  derived  from 
Tipu.  the  vernacular  name  of  the  Bolivian 
species  (T.  tpecioaa) :  one  of  the  valleys  of 


the  province  of  Parana,  where  the  best 
gold  is  found,  being  alHo  called  Tipuana, 
from  the  presence  of  these  trees.  It  is 
distinguished  from  Machterium  by  its 
flowers  having  the  calj'x  top-shaped  or 
sharp  towards  the  base  Instead  of  rounded, 
and  the  petals  smooth,  not  downy;  and 
also  by  its  pods  containing  fre<iuently 
two  or  three  seeds  In  the  lower  swollen 
part,  separated  from  each  other  by  woody 
partitions,  and  terminating  upwards  in 
a  thin  wing  traversed  by  arched  parallel 
veins,  and  having  the  thickened  style 
along  one  edge  of  it.  The  three  species 
have  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  al- 
ternate leaflets,  and  loose-branching  ter- 
minal panicles  of  showy  yellow  or  pale- 
purple  flowers.  T.  heUrojptera  furnishes  I 
a  wood  known  to  the  timber-dealers  at  Rio 
Janeiro  by  the  name  of  Angelim.  It  is, 
however,  very  scarce,  being  seldom  met 
with  in  the  forests.  The  name  Angelim  is 
likewise  given  by  the  Brazilians  to  several 
species  of  Andira^  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  same  trilK*,  JDalbergias.  [A  S.] 

TIPT7LARIA.  A  terrestrial  genus  of 
orchids  belonging  to  the  Vandece.  They 
are  herbs  with  tuberous  roots,  producing 
small  green  blossoms  tinged  with  purple, 
in  a  many-flowered  raceme;  and  a  single 
ovate  plaited  leaf,  on  a  slender  petiole, 
after  flowering.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
spreading;  the  lip  prolonged  below  into 
a  slender  ascending  spur,  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  flower,  three-lobed ;  the 
middle  lobe  linesr,  as  long  as  the  petals, 
the  lateral  lobes  short  and  triangular. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  T.  diacoloTf  a 
native  of  North  America.  The  genus  is 
named  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
the  flowers  to  Insects  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Tiptda.  [W.  B.  HJ 

TIRASSE.    (Fr.)    Polygonum  avieulare. 

TIRESIAS.  A  synonym  of  (Edogoniunit 
which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  here, 
because  a  species  of  Tireaias  is  one  of  the 
Algce  In  which  a  spiral  structure  In  the 
cell-walls  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Bower^ 
bank,  like  that  in  the  well-known  Conferva 
Meiagonium.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TIRITE.    laehnoaiphon  Arounui. 

TISANE.  A  drink  prepared  In  France 
from  the  dried  flowers  of  Malva  aylveatria. 

TISI.   An  Indian  name  for  Linseed. 

TISSUE.  The  material  out  of  which 
the  elementary  organs  of  plants  are  con- 
structed. 

TITHONIA.  A  genus  of  Mexican  pe- 
rennials belonging  to  the  Compoaitoe.  The 
leaves  are  triplinerved  and  serrate;  the 
flower-heads  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  each  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
consisting  of  two  or  three  rows  of  scales, 
furrowed  within  at  the  base,  dilated  and 
leafy  at  the  apex  ;  receptacle  convex,  with 
numerous  scales  sheathing  round  the 
fruits.  The  outer  florets  are  strap-shaped 
and  neuter,  the  inner  ones  tubular  five- 
toothed   and  perfect.    The  stigmas  are 
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longer  than  tho  tube,  awl-shaped,  hairy, 
rcvolute.  The  outer  fruits  are  compressed, 
with  a  Tery  short  pappus;  the  central 
ones  somewhat  fuur-cornered,  surmounted 
by  a  pain>UB  of  numerous  small-toothed 
scales.  T.  tagetijlora  is  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  the  sake  of  its  orange-coloured 
flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TITHYMALB.  (Tr.)  Euphorbia  Cypa^ 
ri8tia$.    — ,  PETITE.    Euphortna  exigua. 

TITHYMALU8.    Euphorbia. 

TITTMANNIA.  A  genus  of  Scrop^u/oria- 
eea,  generally  however  considered  as  a  sec- 
tion of  VaudeUUtt  containing  the  species 
with  very  short  appendages  to  the  fila- 
ments of  the  anterior  stamens,  and  glo- 
bular fruit  Included  In  the  calyx.  [W.  C] 

TIWAJ.  An  Indian  name  for  Wrightm 
antidysenterica. 

TJKTTEK.    A  Javanese  name  for  the 

I    virulent  poison  prepared  from  StryehnoH 
Tieutf. 

TMESIPTEliia  A  genus  of  club- 
mosses,  distinguished  at  once  by  its  pecu- 
liar habit,  consisting  of  a  single  species 
only,  which  is  found  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  from  thence  extending 
from  the  Pacific  Islands  up  to  California. 
The  plant  is  pendulous,  and  frequently 
grows  on  tree-ferns  in  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  stem  is 
angular  and  branched ;  the  leaves  are 
alternate  vertical  and  coriaceous,  the  fer- 
tile ones  two-lobed  or  didymous,  plane, 
ribbed  but  nerveless,  obtuse  or  mucronate 
(.often  in  the  same  specimen),and  decurreuC 
at  the  base;  capsules  large  oblong  two- 
lobed,  the  lobes  divaricate  and  acute, 
opening  with  a  vertical  fissure,  and  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  very  minute  curved 
spores.  The  germination  has  at  present 
not  been  ascertained.  Two  species,  de- 
pending upon  the  acute  and  truncate 
leaves,  have  been  proposed,  but  the  exami- 
nation of  a  good  series  of  specimens 
shows  that  they  are  untenable.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TOADFLAX.  Linaria.  -,  BASTARD. 
Thegium  linophyllum;  also  an  American 
name  for  Comandra.  —,  IVY-LEAVED. 
Linaria  Cymbalaria. 

TOADSTOOLa  The  common  name  of 
agarics  and  Boleti,  which,  according?  to  the 
notion  of  older  herbalists,  derived  their 
Rf'Sr'n  ^'rom  toads,  aspuffbails  derived 
tneirs  from  wolves,  or  deerballs  {Elapho- 
mycea)  from  deer.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TOBACCO.  Nicotiana.  -,  AMERICAN. 
f^iana  Tabacum  and  its  varieties.  -, 
INDIAN.     Lobelia  inflata;   also  Cannabis 

^n «^'*¥^^^„'^^^N-  ^^»<'«  montana. 
-.PERSIAN,  or  SHIRA2.  Nicotiana  per- 
"'"'^vrt'av^^^^®'^^-  Pi»^f^ea  odorWta. 
— ,  s  Y  Ki  AN.    Nicotiana  rustica. 

TOBAGO-CANES.  A  name  under  which 
the  slender  trunks  of  Bactris  m^arl^e 


sometimes  Imported  Into  Europe,  to  ^ 
■lade  into  walking-sticks. 

TOCOCA.  A  name  used  by  tbejattita 
of  Gutana,  and  applied  botanically  » » 
genus  of  MelastomacetB,  consisting  « 
Brazilian  shrubs,  whose  leafstalks  teW 
very  generally  attached  to  them  a  kiM" 
bladder,  divided  longitudinally  *n^^ 
compartments.  The  ants  avail  thenasfl^ 
of  these  cavities  as  nests.  The  flowen 
are  solitary  or  In  clusters ;  each  onsiS^ 
toothed  calyx,  five  white  or  pink  pemsj 
ten  equal  stamens,  and  a  five  or  six-cewa 
ovary  ripening  into  a  fleshy  many-sceow 
fruit.  The  stigma  is  convex.  T.ff«'(^^ 
is  In  cultivation  In  this  countrj-;  wj^."?; 
tlve  habitat  its  fruits  are  edl^e.  «nd  tlicir 
juice  is  sometimes  used  as  Ink.  [M.  t.  jlj 

TOCOYENA.  A  vernacular  name  J»WJ; 
Ised,  and  applied  to  &  genus  at  Omoto^ 
ce»,  consisting  of  tropical  -Ainen«f 
shrubs  having  yellowish  flowers  In  5fS 
nal  corjmbs.  The  calyx  is  t^ve-tootn^ 
the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  ve^'pw 
tube  dilated  at  the  throat,  and  a  j»^  ., 
five  blunt  lobes ;  anthers  Avf.  Jn^^rt^ 
the  throat  of  the  coroHa;  *tyle  flI«orm. 
hairy  at  the  top;  fruit  succulent  tw| 
celled,  surmounted  by  the  calix.  ^ 
numerous.  Some  of  the  species  are  mou- 
tlvatlon  as  stove-plants.  l^-  **     ^1 

TOCUSSO.    An  Abyssinian  com-pIa»' 
millet,  Eleugine  Toeusso. 

TODDALIA.     A  small  gennf, fjr  aS 
thoxylacece,  conflned  to  the  tropics  oi  ^ 
and  Africa,  and  consisting  of  sj'jff'with 
alternate   trifollolste  |faves  roarkea 
pHinrld  dots,  and  small  unlsexualjno^^j^; 

tlu'i-  Ulivl-  J^.ur  i.i-  l*^'^';^"^''v^'l'n!jLiWui»? 
arnl  ttft  many  i^tals ;  Tlnj  m^'^^^T  -  ^udi- 1 
a  dJuiHnr  tiuTiili^f  ^^''"^"1*?^^W  Lbe  f^  I 
m!ik'N  etmk'ti  iBnici  IS  Willi  iitP|^'^- j^jtate  ! 

fle^liy  berries  ni^rtc^  *'^iiS?  dispfr*^ 

iiinJi/Kile  sl?e,  i*fl"'  *ffj^  "fned  vlth 
8i]jL..th  hr^ufh^s.  ii'""'Er  rS^ftt*  t»ent 
smM  pT\v\Li<^t.  hjiiptnir  *SSt^,r|ftiir  icJ''«» 
bncKwardii,  mil  ^^''^ ^Ef iff  trifijU  fl^ts, 

the  IfUfifalM  ind  «ls"^  "'^^r^fcfv  Tb^  "*' 
leafli'tjs  btm  g^ncrnUy  ^;,|"iE„iii«uof 

poiren.    10   all   pari*  ^''.  S'L%>tii*» 

rerra-U-  tor  ih*.-  tl^^^,/^'  ^^^  k  .  l^  ■- «-  i 

trii.rr.UiitJiu  Jiirtffit^r^'   J;,  .:  ^i 

On   ih,,  MiMh^rO.«i*!«t  tJu^r^i^^^,,,,  ^,„,e 

Kakii  Ti]iliJfll3>  whence  tJjc  Sri?"^  ^. 

ad-iiUftl  by  L^^tsiUsis-  | 

I     TODDY.    P^^rT'^.n^tB^oiVassus' 
flows  from  the  '"f  sedfP»the8  oi  .j.„,. 

'JlabeUi/ormis,mhta^^^'i^^''l^.m^^ 
/era,  Arenga  sacehanfera,  m'p      _ 
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date,  and  other  palms.  It  forms  a  delicious 
beveWe  when  fresh,  and  is  employed  In 
India  by  bakers,  instead  of  yeast,  in  the 
preparation  of  bread;  it  is  also  exten- 
sively distilled  into  a  spirituous  liquor 
generally  drunk  by  the  natives,  among 
*hom  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bowra. 

TODEA-  A  small  genus  of  ferns  related 
to  Osmunda,  and  distinguished  from  it 
by  their  dorsal  instead  of  P^iided  f  ructl- 
flcations.  They  occur  In  South  Afrtca, 
New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand,  and  form 
two  groups :  one  with  coriaceous  fronds 
and  dense  lines  of  spore-cases;  the  other 
with  pellucid  fronds  and  sparse  lines 
of  spore-cases.  The  latter  some  botan- 
ists separate  under  the  name  of  Lep- 
topteris.  They  have  an  erect  sometimes 
elongated  caudex,  and  blplnnato  fronds, 
which  In  the  true  Todeaa,  represented  by  T. 
barbara  alias  africana,  are  thick  and  firm 
in  texture,  and  bear  oblong  or  linear 
forked  sorl,  crowded  with  spore-cases ;  and 
In  the  group  Leptopterts  are  pellucld-mem- 
branaceous,  with  oblong  or  linear  oligocar- 
pous  sorl.  These  latter  are  natives  of 
New  Zealand.  The  spore-cases,  as  in  Os- 
muTtda,  are  pedicellate,  with  a  rudimentary 
ring,  represented  by  a  few  parallel  strlaa 
near  the  apex,  eventually  bursting  Into 
two  equal  hemispherical  valves.     [T.  M.] 

TODS'-TAILS.  A  Scotch  name  for  the 
common  Highland  Clubmosses. 

TOPPS.  The  fragrant  flowers  of  the 
North  African  Bhaponticum  aeauXe. 

TOPIELDIA.  A  genus  of  MelantJuieeas, 
consisting  of  a  few  perennial  plants,  na- 
tives of  the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  North 
America,  and  the  regions  of  the  Andes. 
The  roots  are  somewhat  tuberous,  the 
leaves  grass-like,  and  the  flowers  Inconspi- 
cuous in  terminal  clusters,  each  one  with 
a  six-parted  perianth,  surrounded  by  a 
three-parted  Involucre.  The  anthers  are 
Introrse,  and  the  fruit  three-cf  lied  and 
dehiscent.  T.  pcUuetris  is  found  in  boggy 
places  In  the  North  of  England,  and  In  Scot- 
land. Its  leaves  are  in  tufts  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  flower-stems  bear  a  cluster 
of  small  yellow  blossoms.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TOGGRY.    Cajania  indtca. 
TOKO-PAT.    An  Assam  name  for  Livi- 
Ocna  Jenkinsiana, 

TOL.  (Pr.)  A  common  name  for  seve- 
ral kinds  of  Aloe. 

TOULOLO.    (Pr.)    MenJtha  Pviegium. 

TOLMENEER,  or  TOLMEINER.     The 
SweetwilUam,  Dianthua  barbattu. 
1     TOLOSA-WOOD.    PUtosporum  bicolor. 

T0LPI8.  A  genus  of  favourite  garden 
annuals,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
I  belonging  to  the  tribe  CiehoracecB  of  com- 
pound flowers.  They  are  marked  by  a 
number  of  long  awl-shaped  bractg  clothing 
the  flower-stalk  and  base  of  the  Involucre ; 
and  the  pappus  of  the  outer  florets  is 
toothed  that  of  the  inner  florets  armed 


with  two  or  four  awns.  T.  harbaia  and 
T.  umbellata  have  yellow  flower-heads  with 
a  purple  eye,  and  T.  aUiasima  has  flower- 
heads  entirely  yellow.  [0.  A.  J.] 

TOMATB.  (Pr.)  Lycopergieum  esculenr 
turn. 

TOMATO.  J/ywpersicumeBeuXenturn.  — , 
CANNIBAL'S.  Solanum  anOuropophagorum. 

TOM-BONTRIN'S-BUSH.  PicromniaAn- 
tidesma, 

TOMENTOSE.  Covered  with  dense 
rather  rigid  short  hairs,  so  as  to  be  sen- 
sibly perceptible  to  the  touch. 

TOMENTUM.  The  down  which  produces 
the  tom'entose  character. 

TONALCHILE.    (Pr.)   Guinea-pepper. 
TONCHAT.    Maranta  Tonchat, 
TONGA-BEAN.     Dipterix  oiiorata;  also 
called  Tonka-bean  or  Tonquln-bean. 

TONGA-BEAN  WOOD.  Alyxia  buxifolia. 

TON60.  A  Pacific  Island  aime  for  the 
Mangrove. 

TONGUEA.    Pachypodium, 

TONGUE-SHAPED.  Long,  fleshy,  plano- 
convex, obtuse;  as  the  leaves  of  some 
AloHa. 

TONTELEA.  A  genus  of  Bippocra- 
tettcce,  consisting  of  tropical  American 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite  short- 
stalked  entire  or  serrated  leaves,  and 
panicles  of  greenish  or  yellowish  flowers, 
the  stamens  of  which,  like  those  of  Hip- 
pocratea,  have  single-celled  anthers  burst- 
ing transversely— the  genus  being  thus 
distinguished  from  SalaxAa^  which  has 
double-celled  anthers  bursting  longitudi- 
nally. Prom  Hippocraiea  it  differs  in  the 
character  of  the  fruit :  that  of  Tontelea 
being  a  fleshy  two  or  three-celled  roundish 
berry,  containing  a  solitary  wingless  seed, 
covered  with  pulp,  in  each  cell ;  while  that 
of  Hippocratea  consists  of  several  separate 
pieces,  each  of  which  splits  open  when 
ripe,  and  contains  usually  several  winged 


The  berries  of  7.  acdbra,  the  Guiana  spe- 
cies, arc  edible,  as  also  are  those  of  several 
Brazilian  species  called  Saputa  by  the  In- 
habitants; they  are  sweet  and  mucilagi- 
nous. The  West  African  plant  with  a  large 
richly  flavoured  fruit,  called  Tontelea  pyri- 
fnrmia  by  some  authors,  is  a  species  of 
Salacia.  [A,  S.] 

TOOLA-LODH.  A  Bengalee  name  for  the 
bark  of  Wendlandia  tinetoria. 

TOOLSI,  TULASI.  Indian  names  for 
species  of  Basil. 

TOOMA.  A  species  of  Jfimosa  used  for 
tanning  in  India. 

TOOMBIKAL  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  Diospyroa  JEmbryopteria. 

TOON,  TOONA.  Indian  names  for  the 
Toon-tree,  Cedrela  Toona, 


toob] 
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TOOBOO.    A  Booth  American  palm. 
TOOTHAOHE-TBEB.  Zanttuaylon/raxlr 


TOOTHED.    Dentate ;  having  any  kind 
of  small  divisions. 
TOOTHWOBT.    Dentarta ;  also  Lathraa. 

TOOT-PLAUT.  A  poisonous  Hew  Zea- 
land shrub,  Coriaria  rutei/olia. 

TOPANA.  A  Greek  name  for  the  edible 
tubers  of  Bunium /endaeeum. 

TOPINAUBOUB.  (FrJ  HetUmOiua  tur 
beromu. 

TOP-SHAPED.  Inversely  conical,  with 
a  contmction  towards  the  point ;  as  the 
fruit  of  some  rosea. 

TOQUE.    (Fr.)    SeuUUarkL 

TOBOHE-PIN.    (Pr)    Pinus  PumtUo. 

TORCHES.    VerlMscum  Thapnu. 

TORCHWOOD.  CereuMheptagonus:  also 
Thiodia serrata.  —.MOUNTAIN.  AmyriM 
bcUaamifera. 

TORDTLIOPSIS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
Uinbelli/ercf,  founded  on  a  single  species 
from  NepaL  It  is  a  hairy  plant,  with  much- 
divided  leaves,  and  six  to  eight-rayed  ter- 
minal umbels,  with  many-leaved  general 
and  partial  Involucres.  The  calyx-teeth 
are  acute,  the  outer  larger  with  a  dilated 
base ,  and  the  petals  on  the  outer  margin 
are  large  obcordate  bilobed,  the  others 
smaller  cuspidate  or  rarely  somewhat  bi- 
lobed. The  mature  fruit  is  unknown,  but 
In  its  young  state  It  Is  hairy.  The  genus 
requires  further  examination.       [W.  GL] 

TORDTLIUM.  A  small  genus  of  herba- 
ceous UnibeUifera,  chiefly  from  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  with  pinnatisect  leaves 
which  have  ovate  segments,  and  compound 
umbels  with  general  and  partial  involu- 
cres. The  calyx  consists  of  five  subulate 
teeth ;  the  petals  are  obcordate,  with  an 
in  flexed  lobe,  the  outer  ones  being  often 
large  and  radiant ;  the  flat  fruit  has  a  broad 
thick  wrinkled  margin;  and  the  carpels 
have  scarcely  visible  ribs:  the  three  dorsal 
equidistant,  and  the  two  distant  lateral 
(ines  close  to  the  thickened  margin,  while 
there  are  one  or  three  vlttae  in  the  in- 
terstices. The  genus  has  been  divided 
into  two  sections— £utor<2|^Iium,  with  a 
single  vltta  In  the  Interstices  and  two  In 
the  commissure;  and  Condylocarpm,  with 
three  vittaa  in  the  Interstices  and  many  In 
the  commissure.  * 

The  plants  of  this  genus  have  the  general 
appearance  of  OatuMis,  but  they  are  readily 
distinguished  by  the  flat  fruit.  One  species 

goun^^ln  Middlesex  and  t^eM^^^ 

cn'JS??,^^^  A  genus  Of  5cropfctttertac«8 
containing  several  species  ofherhr^f^' 
opposite  leaves,  and  short  few.flow?~5 
racemes..  They  are   sca^tere'r^vertht 


tropical  regions  of  the  Old  TVorid,  atat 
species  being  found  also  in  America.  Tlje 
tubular  cai^  is  plicate  or  winged,  and 
flve-toothed  or  two-lipped ;  and  the  upjper 
lip  of  the  open-mouthed  corolla  fs  emar- 
ginate  or  bifid,  and  the  lofrer  trifld.  Tbc 
capsule  la  oblong,  intdnded  within  thelj 
calyx.  CW  C]     ' 

TORFACEOU&     Growing  In    bogs  <ff{ 


TORIA.  An  Eastern  name  for  Sinapf$ 
glauca,  extensively  cultivated  in  India  for 
the  oil  obtained  from  its  seed. 

TORILia.  A  genus  of  UmbeUifem,  com- 
prising herbaceous  mostly  annual  plants, 
with  much-divided  leaves  covered  with 
short  adpressed  hairs.  The  general  invo- 
kicre  is  one  to  flve-leaved,  and  the  invo- 
lueel  many-leaved.  The  calyx  has  five  tri- 
angular-lanceolate acute  persistent  teeth; 
and  the  petals  are  obcordate,  with  an  In- 
flexed  point,  the  outer  ones  radiant  and 
blfld.  The  fruit  is  laterally  compressed,  the 
carpels  having  Ave  bristly  primary  ridges, 
and  four  Intermediate  ones  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  Interstices,  and  covered  wich 
numerous  prickles.  The  species  are  in- 
digenous to  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
Africa,  CW.  Q] 

TORMENTIL,  TORMENTILLA,  The 
PoietUiUa  TormentiUa^  a  species  In  which 
the  petals  are  four  instead  of  five  in 
number. 

TORONJA.  A  Spanish  name  for  the 
Citron. 

TORONJIL.  A  Spanish  name  for  CUnu 
deeumana. 

TOROSE,  TORULOSE.  A  cylindiical 
body,  swollen  out  here  and  there. 

TORRETA.  A  genus  of  TaxaeetB,  to 
which  the  name  of  Stinking  Yews  has 
been  given,  on  account  of  the  leaves  and 
wood  emitting  a  disagreeable  odour  when 
bruised  or  burned.  They  are  small  ever- 
green treed  of  North  America,  China,  or 
Japan,  and  grow  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
high;  the  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  two-ranked,  and  the 
flowers  dioecious,  the  males  solitary  and 
the  females  erect,  in  twos  or  threes.  The 
fruits  are  drupaceous,  each  with  a  single 
seed,  which  has  a  ruminated  albumen 
covered  by  a  hard  bony  shell.  The  timl)er 
of  T.  taxifolia  and  T.  myristUsa  is  heavy 
and  close-grained,  but  has  an  unpleasant 
smell.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  of  T.  nii- 
cifera  yield  an  oil,  which  is  used  for  cull- 
nary  purposes,  though  the  kernel  Is  too 
astringent  to  be  eaten.  [T.  M.] 

TORRONTES.  A  kind  of  White  grape 
grown  in  Spain. 

TORROO.   A  Guiana  palm. 

TORSIVE.  Twisted  spirally.  The  same 
as  Contorted,  except  that  there  is  no  obli- 
quity in  the  form  or  insertion  of  the  pieces 
as  in  the  petals  of  OxalU.  , 
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TORTELLB.     (Fr.)     Sigymbrium   ogici^ 

'  TORTILIS.    Susceptible  of  twisting. 

TORTILLARD.  (Fr.)  Dlniua  campeB' 
trie. 

TORTOISE-PLANT.  TestuMnaria  ele- 
j>Jt-antipeg. 

TORTOISE-WOOD.  A  Tariety  ol  Zebnir 
-wood. 

TORTOZON.    A  large  Spanish  grape.' 

TOBTULA.  A  large  genus  of  acrocar- 
pous mosses,  distinguished  by  the  thirty- 
two  thread-shaped  teeth  of  the  peristomo 
'belner  twisted  Into  a  <y>inmon  fascicle. 
Several  of  the  species  are  extremely  cohi- 
men  on  mudwaHs,  expose  pastures,  rocts 
of  houses,  &C.  T.  naraUe  is  one  of  our 
finest  species,  forming  large  tnfts,  which 
are  peculiarly  conspicuous  and  indeed  ob- 
noxious on  slate  roofs  and  thatch,  from 
the  broad  bair-polnted  leaves  and  abun- 
dant fruit.  Most  of  the  species  are  peren- 
DlaL  The  genus  belongs  to  -the  natural 
order  Trichottomet,  [M.  J.  R] '. 

TORTUOTia  Having  an  irregular  bend- 
ingr  and  turning  direction. 

TORT7LA0EI.  A  natural  order  of  nakedr 
spored  Fungi  belonging  (o  the  division 
Ooniomyceie».  The  mycelium  is  very 
Aliffhcly  developed  if  at  •  all  apparent, 
and  the  whole  plant  seems  to  consist  o(<  a 
mass  of  variously  constituted  simple  or 
Sdptate  naked  spores,  generally  united 
together  In  chains.  In  the  typical  plants 
the  Bpores  are  almost  always  of  a  dark 
dingy  hue.  The  coloured  species  must  be 
carefully  examined  and  cbmpared  with 
Oidium  and  other  genera  which  bear 
fpores  in  chains.  In  Sporidesmium  the 
-whole  plant  through  various  modifications 
is  reduced  to  single  spores.  The  higher 
forms  of  PttccinUBi,  as  Aregma  and  Xenodo- 
ehtu,  whose  species  are  confined  to  the 
leaves  of  roseworts.  are  sometimes  referred 
here,  but  they  have  little  in  common  ex- 
cept the  analogy  presented  by  their  long 
vnany-oelled  spores.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary geuQS  perhaps  is  9pdroeeM»ma,whlch 
consists  of  a  central  thread  breaking  up 
Into  jointed  spores  contained  In  a  common 
tube,  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  many 
.  O^diUatoricB.  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  in 
chose  cases  in  which  there  Is  apparently 
no  niyoellum,  a  mioroscopio  examination 
of  the  tlssnes  of  the  plant  on  which  the 
f  nngos  grows  will  always  detect  It.  In-^ 
deed.  It  is  ebvlons  that  no  4.rue  fungus 
in  lt»  perfect  state  can  be  propagated 
without  previous  mycelium.      [M^  J.  B.]  • 

TOHCS.    The  same  as  Thalamus. 

TOUCH-ME-NOT.  Impatians  NoU-tari- 
gore. 

TOUCHWOOD.  A  name  jriven  to  the 
'soft  white  substance  Into  which  wood  Is 
converted  by  the  action  of  Fungi,  of  which 
ash,  especially  under  the  Influence  of  Poly- 
poryu  sguamoaiUt  affords  good  examples. 


Occasionally;  when  highly  Impregnated 
with  mycelium,  U  has  been  observed  to  be 
luminous.  It  derives  Its  name  from  its 
property  of  burning  for  many  hours  like 
tinder  when  once  ignited.  This  is  some- 
times" confounded  with  the  powdery  snuff- 
coloured  mass  into  which  wood  Is  some- 
times converted  without  the  agency  of 
Fwngi  by  a  process  of  chemical  combus- 
tion distinguished  by  the  name  of  Erema- 
^usls,  and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
wood  affected  by  dry-rot  except  from  the 
absence  of  fungous  spawn.  When  wood 
Is  damp,or  placed  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  moisture,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  com- 
bines with  the  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
acid  is  given  off  from  the  residue ;  and  as 
this  action  constantly  recurs,  the  texture 
of  the  wood  is  destroyed  and  the  whole  is 
reduced  Into  a  crumbling  mass,  which  con- 
tains a  proportionally  larger  amount  of 
(^vbontban  the  original  .wood.  Two  par- 
ticles of  hydrogen  an4  two  of  oxygen  being 
abstracted  .for  one  ,of  carbon.  It  is  clear 
that  more  carbon  will  be  left  behind  in 
proportion  than  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen. 
It  is  this  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  a 
damp  atmosphere  when  in  contact  with 
wood  which  makes  such  situations  preju- 
dicial to  health.  This  kind  of  decay,  which 
often  takes  place  In  trees  where  no  fungus 
is  present,  and  which  spreads  from  within 
outwards  like  a  putrefactive  ferment,  con- 
taminates the  sound  tissues  which  sur- 
Tound  it.  There  is  reason,  moreover,  for 
believingthat  the  brown- condition  so  com- 
mon to  diseased  vegetable  cells  has  a  simi- 
lar origin.  The  name  of  Touchwood  is  also 
given  to  Polyporus  igniarivs.     [M.  J.  B.] 

TOULICIA.  The  name  of  a  tree  of 
Guiana,  whichr  constitutes  a  genus  of  8a- 
pindace€e.  The  leaves  are  pinnate;  and 
the  flowers  in  dense  terminal  clusters, 
each  flower  with  a  five-parted  calyx,  five 
petals  provided  Internally  with  a  cleft 
hairy  scale,^a  flve-Iobed  disk,  eight  sta- 
mens inserted  on  the  disk,  a  three-celled 
ovary  (each  cell  with  a  single  ovule),  and 
a  short  three-cleft  style.  The  fruit  is  a 
three-winged  samara.        •        [M.  T.  M.] 

TOUMBEKI.  A  Turkish  name  for 
Persian  or  Shiraz  Tobacco. 

TOITPOLE.  (Pr.)  Polygonatwm  offlei- 
nale. 

TOURBETTE.    (Fr)    Sphagwim. 

TOURNEFORTIA.  A  genus  of  Ehretia- 
ceee.  Inhabiting  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, extending  as  far  north  as  the 
(jinarie^  ^nd  Central  Riisaia.  They  consist 
of  erect  or  twining  shrubs,  with  scabrous 
or  downy  leaves,  and  flowers  arranged  as 
In  Relxofropium ;  but  the  fruit  Is  composed 
of  t,wo  carpels,  and  |s  in  the  form  of  a 
drupe  enclosing  two  nuts,  which  are  some- 
times deeply  divided  so  as  to  resemble  four; 
each  nut  has  two  seeds.  T.  heliotropwiden, 
from  "Buenos  Ayres,  with  pale  lilac  flowers, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  species.  Another 
Is  shown  In  Plate  7,  flgs.  c  and  /.  [J.  T.  8.] 

TOURNESOL.     (Pr.)    Haiotropitm  eu- 
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or  four  iepils,  theoatertwo  betnfr  large* 
and  completely  shnttins  in  tbe  other  fionl 
organs  in  the  bud ;  four  or  ei^lit  petals; 
indefinite  stamens,  with  thickened  llls- 
inents ;  and  a  four-celled  ovary  containing 
a  solitary  ovule  in  each  cell,  and  beartos 
four  short  styles  crowned  with  concave  or 
cuehion-fonned  stigmas.  AH  the  aperies 
abound  more  or  less  in  a  resinous  juice, 
which  exudes  from  them  when  wounded, 
and  hardens  Into  resin.  Tbe  bark  of  T. 
/Vucttp«ndtito,  an  arboreous  species  nitive 
of  Chicaplaya  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  is 
used  by  the  Inhabitants  for  dyeing  a  red- 
dish-purple colour,  and  also  for  medicinal 
purposes.  C-A.  &J 

TOW-COCK.  Dohehoa  ttneiuis, 
TOWERWORT  TurritU. 
TOWNSENDIA,  The  name  of  a  North 
American  herbaceous  plant,  constltntinga  i 
genus  of  Compo8ittB.  The  leaves  are  tufted, 
linear,  entire,  snd  woolly.  Tbe  head  of 
ilowers  is  sessile,  surrounded  by  an  invo- 1 
lucre  of  overlapping  linear  scales  ;  the  re-  ■ 
ceptacle  is  naked,  pitted ;  the  outer  florets  i 
strap-shaped,  involute  at  the  raan^ins.  and  | 
the  central  ones  tubular,  flve-tootlied.  Tbe 
fruits  are  hairy ,  and  the  pappus  is  in  one  ! 
row,  scaly  in  the  outer,  hairy  in  the  inner  ' 
fruits.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TOWRANEEBO,  TURANIRA.      Names 
for  the  Bastard  Bully-tree  of  Guiana.  i 

TOXICODENDRON  Bhna  Toxicodendrm.  jj 
TOXICOPHLiEA.  A  genus  of  Apoc^ 
nacea,  containing  a  single  species,  a  tree 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  oppo- 
site elliptic  smooth  leaves,  and  numerous 
crowded  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  flve-parted ;  the  base  of  the 
corolla  Is  tubular,  gradually  widening  up- 
wards, the  throat  and  upper  surfaces  of 
the  limb  being  villosc,  and  the  limb  divided 
Into  five  short  ovate-acute  lobes ;  the  sta- 
mens are  inserted  lielow  the  mouth  of  tbe 
tube,  and  have  very  short  filaments  and 
ovate  anthers  ;  and  the  ovary  is  two-celled, 
with  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell.  The  bark 
eight  overlapping  sepals  ,  eight  •  of  this  tree  is  poisonous,  and  Is  used  by 
petals,  inserted  on  the  margin  of  a  convex  I  '^e  Hottentots  as  an  ordeal.  iW.  C] 

'  eSht?tim'^r,l*l®*'   "*■',''*  densely    hairy;       tOYO.      A   fragrant   plant   of   Brltiah 
pSletll  SJ?«n%«"*"','^  *'^'*^  V^^  .^*«'"    Guiana,  an  infusion  and  syrupof  the  leaves 
Pruit  onSfed    •  ^""^  *  '*^'S?  r^^'iS"-?^    a"'^  stems  of  which  are  employed  asaR^ 
uc-ocuea.  [M  T.  MJ       medy  In  chronic  coughs. 

thI^TS?*^^i^-^^"  *  recent  monograph  of 
auth^^rr  P^^  Olusiaceo!,  twenty-oiie  well- 
a?e  ^/J^**?**  *°**  ^hree  doubtful  species 
^in7^I7^  *^**-  ""«  »enu8,  all  of  them 
and  ?h«  w^®!  ?'  Tropical  South  America 
?n  size  frT«**  >?"****»  I«l»"d3.  and  varying 
to  lar^«  f?""  shrubs  8lx  or  eight  feet  high 
veined®  ,i»^*^  ^^^^  ^^""^  smooth  feather- 
sSut?  ««5^®^L*!*"^  '•yne*  «'  partly  uni- 
in  J  fonr  nii'^^Ti?  P^'^ect  flowers,  produc- 
vaTves^^H"®**  .''."*'»•  ^h»<''t»  8P"^  'nfour 
ctil  •  !i,J"t'i?,°i'*»n  a  solitary  seed  in  each 
wilVbS!  hafMnS^'."*  destitute  of  a  true 
Into  a  ne«hv  "A,^"  °«ter  coat  developed 
traveled  h/„£f"'^*^'*'  aril-like  covering 
"vcrsea  by  veins.    Tha  ««««»  v.«„«  ♦».° 


ropaum.  —  BN  DRAPSAUX.  A  dye  ob- 
tained from  Crotopkora  tiMdoria.  —,  NAIN. 
A  species  of  Jtudbeckia. 

TOURRETIA.  A  weedy  creeper  found 
In  most  parta  of  Tropical  America,  and 
belonging  to  the  PedaUaeea  rather  than 
the  Bignoniacea,  with  which  it  has  some- 
times been  associated.  We  only  know  one 
species,  T.  lappcusea,  so  called  from  its  fruit 
somewhat  resembling  the  flower-heads 
of  Lappeu  It  has  a  quadrangular  climbing 
stem,  opposite  ternate  leaves  (the  petioles 
of  which  gradually  merge  into  tendrils), 
and  racemose  flowers,  resembling  those  of 
Castilli^  vulgana,  having  scarlet  bmctB. 
The  calyx  Is  two-parted,  the  corolla  irregu- 
lar and  tubular,  the  stamens  didynamous, 
and  the  capsule  covered  with  spines,  two- 
celled,  opening  with  two  valves,  whilst  the 
seeds  are  numerous  and  winged,    [fi.  8J 

TOURRETTE.  (Fr.)  The  name  of  seve- 
ral species  of  AraJbU. 

T0US-LE8-M0I8.  A  kind  of  arrowroot 
obtained  from  the  tubers  of  some  species 
of  South  American  Canna—G.  glauca^  C. 
eoccinea^  C.  Achirag,  aud  C.  edidis;  the 
latter,  a  native  of  Peru,  Is  believed  to  fur- 
nish the  chief  portion  of  that  sold  m  the 
shops. 

TOUT-BLANO.  (Fr.)  Narci88U8  polyar^ 
thos, 

TOUTE-BONNE.  (Fr.)  BlUum  Bonw*- 
nenrieua;  alHo  Salvia  Sclarea.  —  DES 
PRES.    Salvia  pratenaU. 

TOUTE-fiPICE.  (Fr.)  The  seeds  of 
Xigella  aativa  ;  also  the  berries  of  Eugenia 
Pimento. 


TOUTE-SAINB. 
drotaemum. 


(Fr.)     Sj/perieum  An- 


TOUT-VENU.  (Fr.)  Senec to  vulgaris, 
TOUZELLE.  (Fr.)  ATrUicum. 
TOVARIA.  The  name  of  a  Peruvian 
ri<t  !  'ormlng  a  genus  of  Cappandar^oe. 
ine  leaves  are  ternate;  the  flowers  Rrow 
m  a  terminal  drooping  cluster,  having  a 
caiyx  of  eight  overlaDplnflr  senals  .  eiirht  ; 


The  flowers  have  two 


TOYWORT.    CapseUa  JBttraorpoiton*. 

TOZZIA.  A  genus  of  ScrophiOariaeeeB 
containing  a  single  species,  a  small  branch- 
ing glabrous  herb  from  the  mountains  of 
Ctentral  Europe.  The  leaves  are  opposite 
and  sessile,  aud  the  flowers  are  In  short 
pedicels  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  forming 
a  lax  raceme.  The  calyx  is  campanulate 
membranous  and  unequally  four-toothed ; 
iSf^HTn^^^'S^**?*!®  exserted,  the  upper  lip 
-i^M'i™^  slightly  concave  and  two-lobed ; 
and  the  one-seeded  globoae  capsule  is  sub- 
drupaceous,  rw  cj 
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TRACHEiE.  Spiral  vessels;  air-tubes, 
eontaining  a  spiral  thread  of  considerable 
bougrhuess  oud  elasticity. 

TRACHKLANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Bora- 
atnacece,  founded  on  Solenanthua  eerin- 
tlaoides  a  native  of  Northern  Persia.  It 
lias  the  corolla  of  Cerinthe,  being  tubular, 
-w^fth  a  flve-lobed  lirab  about  one  third  the 
depth  of  the  whole ,  the  lobes  have  two 
l)ul«e8  at  the  base;  the  scales  in  the  throat 
are  lanceolate  from  a  triangular  base ;  the 
colour  is  red,  margined  with  yellow.  The 
fruit  is  similar  to  that  of  Cynoglosmm,  a 
smooth  glaucous  plant,  with  the  stem  co- 
rymbose paiiiculately  branched  at  the  top, 
tlie  leaves  rigid  and  leathery,  with  small 
tubercles  beneath.  [J.  T.  SJ 

TRACHELIUM.  A  genus  of  Campanu- 
Uicece,  containing  a  few  species  of  peren- 
nial plants,  with  alternate  ovate-acute 
deeply  serrated  leaves,  and  violet  blossoms 
In  a  many-flowered  terminal  corymb.  The 
calyx  has  five  subulate  divisions  ^  the  corol- 
la has  a  long  slender  tube,  and  a  spread- 
ing flve-lobed  limb;  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  are  filiform  throughout  their 
length,  and  free  at  their  base ;  and  the  apex 
of  the  exserted  style  Is  thickened,  and 
densely  cf)vered  with  hairs.  The  species  are 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  [W.  0.J 

TRACHYDIUM.  A  genus  of  UmbellifercB 
founded  on  a  single  species  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Northern  India.  It  is  an  annual 
or  biennial,  sending  out  from  the  crown  of 
the  root,  both  leaves,  and  numerous  caespl- 
tose  simple  stems.  The  leaves  are  petlo- 
late  and  tripinnatisect,  the  opposite  divi- 
sions being  bipinuatlseot,  and  the  lobes 
lanceolate  acute.  The  segments  of  the  invo- 
lucre are  similar  to  but  smaller  tlinn  the 
ordinarj'  leaves,  and  those  of  the  Involu- 
cels  are  more  or  less  united  and  membra- 
naceous. The  calyx  has  five  small  teeth  ; 
the  petals  are  lanceolate,  with  Incurved 
acuminate  apices ;  the  fruit  is  compressed 
at  the  side ;  and  the  carpels  have  five  murl- 
cated  ribs,  the  furrows  with  a  single  vitta 
in  each,  while  the  commissure  has  two. 
The  carpophore  is  divided.  [W.  0.] 

TRAOHYLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants  very  closely  allied  to  and 
by  some  botanists  combined  with  Hyme- 
ruBO,  The  principal  distinctions  between 
the  two  genera  consists  in  the  petals  of 
Trachylabium  being  only  three  In  number, 
nearly  equal  and  long-stalked,  the  ovary 
1)elng  elevated  on  a  stalk  and  bearded  with 
hairs,  and  the  pods  covered  with  wartlike 
excrescences ;  while  HymencBa  has  five 
Btalkless  unequal  petals,  a  stalkless  smooth 
ovary,  and  a  pod  without  warts.  The  spe- 
cies are  all  large  trees,  bearing  panicles 
of  white  flowers,  and  having  leaves  com- 
posed of  a  pair  of  leaflets.  They  are  natives 
of  Brazil  and  Madagascar. 

T.  Martianum  is,  according  to  Martins, 
one  of  the  trees  from  which  the  resin 
known  as  Brazilian  Copal  is  obtained  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  this  kind  of 
Copal  comes  to  this  country,  our  principal  I 


supply  of  that  article  being  derived  from 
Eastern  and  Western  Africa.  [A  S.] 

TRACHYMENE.  A  genus  of  orthosperm- 
ous  TJmhelliferce^  conUining  several  ppe- 
cies  of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  com- 
pound many-rayed  umbels.  The  calyx-tube 
is  compressed,  and  the  limb  Bve-tootlied; 
the  petals  are  elliptic  and  entire,  the  style 
is  divergent ;  the  tuberculated  fruit  is 
compressed  and  contracted  at  the  sides, 
separating  into  two  semi-ovate  gibbous 
carpels ;  and  the  carpophore  is  entire.  The 
genus  has  been  divided  by  Decandnlle  into 
two  sections— P/crfj/mcwe,  Including  the 
herbaceous  species,  with  compressed  stem 
and  small  divided  leaves ;  and  Dendrowene, 
comprising  the  shrubby  species  wjt^li  en- 
tire leaves.  C"  ^-J 

TRADESCANTIA.  A  genus  of  lily-like 
plants  belonging  to  the  Commelynofete, 
well  marked  by  their  three  sepals,  three 
petals,  three-celled  capsule,  and  flianicnts 
clothed  with  jointed  hairs.  T.virginica  is 
the  Common  Spidertvort  of  gardens,  a 
pretty  plant  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  with  numerous  branched  jointed 
succulent  stems,  linear-lanceolate  glossy 
leaves,  and  dense  umbels  of  Ao^ere  co"* 
splcuonsby  tlieir  three  spreading  bright 
blue  petals.  Varieties  are  also  cultivated 
Mith  purple  white  and  double  flowers.  T 
rosea  from  Carolina  is  like  the  preceding, 
but  smaller  and  more  delicate.  T.  dwcolor 
is  so  called  from  the  colt>ur  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  green  above,  purple  below ;  tne 
flowers,  which  are  white.  Issue  from  j. 
purple  single-leaved  spatlie.  This  is  a  hot- 
house plant.  Other  species  are  ^ultl^^i^.^' 
all  more  or  less  resembling  the  abo\e 
French  :  EpJihnirine.  l^-  ^■''■^ 

TRAGACANTH.  A  kind  of  gum  obtained 
from  Astragalus  vatis,  A.  cretinif,A.  arxs- 
tatus,  A.  gummifer,  and  A.  ^J^S^^^^^^^'nCJ 
BENEGaL  The  produce  of.  Sterculta  Ti  or 
gacantha. 

,  TRAGANTHUS.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  -miphorbiacea:,  comprising  certain  iro- 
plcal  American  herbaceous  P>a"ts.  "J^ 
flowers  of  which  are  monoecious,  «n^"f  f.° 
in  axillaiT  spikes.  The  male  flowers  have 
a  four-parted  calyx,  enclosing  four  sta- 
mens ;  and  the  females  have  also  a  smaii 
four-parted  calyx,  girt  at  the  base  bj  large 
overlapping  scales  arranged  in  four  rows, 
a  hairy  three-celled  ovary,  and  six  ^ur\fa 
styles.  The  fruit  consists  of  three  r»rpei8, 
which  separate  one  from  the  other,  eacn 
bearing  the  two  persistent  styles  at  tne 
summit.  In  the  centre,  between  the  car- 
pels, is  a  winged  column,  from  whi">  tue 
former  separate  when  ripe.       [M.  T.  ai.j 

TRAGIA.  A  genus  named  In  honour  of 
Tragus,  an  ancient  German  botanist,  who, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  as- 
sumed a  classical  title,  his  true  name  hay- 
ing been  Hieronymus  Bork.  The  genus  is 
Included  among  the  EupJurrbiacefB,  and  con- 
sists of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  subtropical  regions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.    Some  of  them  are  of 
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climbing  bablt,  and  bare  serrated  or  lobed 
leaves,  axillary  flowers,  the  females  few 
in  number,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  ra- 
cemes, the  males  more  numerous,  all  pro- 
vided with  entire  or  three-cleft  bracts.  The 
male  flowers  have  a  torpartlte  calyx,  ; 
enclosiugthree  stamens ;  the  females  a  six-  . 
parted  calyx,  with  persistent  occasionally 
divided  segments,  a  three-celled  ovary 
with  one  ovule  in  each  compartment,  a 
three-cleft  style,  and  capsular  fruit.  Some  i 
of  the  species  have  medicinal  virtues.  ! 
Thus  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  T.  eanna- 
bina  is  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
alterative  in  Indhi,  where  also  the  juice  of 
T.  ChanuBleat  mixed  with  wine  or  oil,  is 
esteemed  astringent  and  tonic^  The  root 
of  T.  involucrata  is  employed  in  India  as  a 
tonic  and  alterative  in  syphilitic  maladies. 
The  caustic  juice  of  T  wltdnlis  is  likewise 
used  as  an  application  to  ulcers.  The  spe* 
cies  possess  Uttle  bea«ty.  [M.  T.  M.j 

TRA60P060N.  A  genus  of  CknnposUce, 
Inhabiting  Europe  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia,  and  consisting  of  biennial 
or  perennial  herbs,  having  simple  or 
branched  stems,  narrow  grass-like  leaves, 
and  distinct  terminal  flower-heads  of  a  yel- 
low or  purple  colour.  The  heads  are  many- 
flowered,  and  the  florets  all  llgulate  and 
perfect,contaIning  both  stamens  and  ovary. 
The  involucre  has  from  eight  to  sixteen 
leaves,  in  one  row,  connected  at  the  base  ; 
and  the  receptacle  is  naked  or  nearly  so, 
and  deeply  indented.  The  fruits  are  all  of 
the  same  form,  having  a  long  beak,  alateral 
nreole,  and  the  feathery  pappus  or  seed- 
down  In  many  rows,— that  of  the  external 
row  of  fruits  being  interwoven. 

Among  the  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
culinary  vegetable  called  Salsafy,  T.  porri- 
folitu,  a  biennial  Indigenous  to  Britain 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  smooth  long  narrow  taper- 
ing acuminated  leaves ;  by  its  peduncles 
being  much  thickened,  and  hollow  at  the 
apex  ;  by  Its  eight-leaved  Involucre,  which 
is  usually  longer  than  the  florets ;  and  by 
Its  rose-coloured  or  purple  flowers. 

Salsafy  has  a  long  fusiform  root  full  of 
milky  juice,  on  which  its  salutary  qualities 
depend.  In  colour  It  resembles  the  pars- 
nip, of  which  It  hasalso  nearly  the  flavour, 
but  Is  more  agreeable.  It  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  salubrious  of  culinary  vegetables, 
being  antlblllous.cooling,  deobstruent,  and 
slightly  aperient ;  but  although  it  Is  deser- 
vedly esteemed  as  an  esculent,  it  is  never- 
theless decidedly  Inferior  to  Scononera  In 
these  properties  ;  nor  does  it  keep  bo  well 
when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  as  It  soon 
becomes  hardened.  Insipid,  and  dlfflcult  to 
cook  properly.  When  taken  by  the  invalid 
as  a  remedy  for  indigestion,  It  Is  Important 
to  know  that  the  precautions  necessary  In 
cooking  It  are  the  same  as  with  Scorzo- 
KERA  (which  see).  It  belnj?  borne  In  mind 
tnat  Salsafy  usually  requires  a  rather  long- 
er time  boiling.  It  grows  more  freely  than 
^zonera,  and  when  fresh  from  the  garden 
ic  18  perhaps  Inferior  only  to  that  vegetable 
■n  Its  mediciial  properties.  [B.  C  ] 


TRAGOPYRUM.  A  genus  <rf  J*o4W0Mr 
cecs,  natives  of  Russia  and  Sil>erfa.  eonebt* 
Ing  of  shrubs  with  divaricat;e  bivacAes, 
sometimes  spinous  at  the  i>oiiit;,  fnmi^ed 
with  oblong  or  elliptical  entire  leattaeiy 
leaves  on  short  stalks,  and  racemose  flow- 
ers on  nodding  i^edicels.  TUey  tiMve  Mi 
coloured  five-leaved  periiuith,  tbe  fnoer 
three  segments  larger  than  the  rest,  efgkt  I 
stamens,  three  very  short  styles  y/ritb  cai*-  •■ 
tate  stlgmas,and  athree-edgred  iiut  iiidosed 
in  the  three  inner  perianth-leaves,  the  two . 
outer  ones  being  reflexed.  ZJ  T.  S.]    | 

TRAGUS.  JL  genus  of  grasses  of  tht 
tribe  PaniuePt  now  included  in  La^vago.    \ 

TRAILING  Of  an  elongated  prostrate  j 
habit  of  growth.  | 

TRAILLIA-  A  genus  of  Ontci/ertB  fkom  - 
Mesopotamia.  It  consists  of  an  annus/ 
with  the  habit  of  Vella  annua,  having  ri- 
gld  hairy  branches,  with  few  oblongr  leaves  . 
decurrent  into  the  petioles,  and  small 
yellow  flowers.  The  p<juch  is  Indeblsoent, 
rough  and  one-seeded,  crowned  by  the 
broad  rigid  leaf-like  style.  £J.  T.  &] 

TRAINASSB.  (Pr.)  J*olyg<mum  ameur 
lore ;  also  Agrostis  stoloni/eni. 

TRAM  A.  A  name  given  In  mycology  to  ' 
the  substance  which  separates  the  two .. 
surfaces  of  the  gills  of  an  Agarieus,  or  of  i 
two  contiguous  pores  in  Polypoms.  It  ' 
varies  much  in  structure,  and  affords  good  | 
definitions  of  genera.  In  AgaruMa,  for  • 
example,  it  Is  filamentous :  in  Rtisaula  and  [ 
Lactarius  vesicular.  In  some  cases  it  is  | 
of  the  same  substance  with  that  of  the 
pileus,  as  In  Trametes ;  in  others  It  is  diffe- 
rent, as  in  such  Polypori  as  P.  destruetor.  ,< 
In  Schizophyllum  It  is  completely  exposed  I 
by  the  splitting  of  the  gills  along  their  ' 
edge  into  two  plates.  [2kL  J.  B.j 

TRAMETEa    A    genus    separated    by 
Pries  from  Polypoms,  originally  intended 
to  receive  those  species  in  which  tbe  sub-  i 
stance  of  the  walls  of  the  pores  (or  trama,  , 
as  it  is  called  by  botanists)  is  continued 
immediately  from  the  pileus  witiiout  any 
change.  So  limited,  the  best-known  British 
siiecles  is  T.  frtiaveolenSt  which  grows  occa- 
sionally in  this  country  on  the  dead  trunks 
of  willows  and  limes,  and  is  at  once  known 
by  its  larger  pores  from  T.  odora,  which  has 
the  same  strong  smell  of  aniseed.    Pries 
has,  however,  of  late  proiMsed  a  different 
definition  of  the  genus.    In  a  large  portion 
of  PolyportUt  including  such  common  spe-  , 
cies  as  P.  versicolor,  the  trama  though  nar-  \ 
row  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  flesh  I 
of  the  pileus.    They  differ,  however, from 
typical  species  of  TramtUa  in  the  fact  that 
the  pores,  which  are  developed  In  a  centri-  I 
fugal  direction,  are  penjendlcular  to  the 
fibrlllose  stratum    above  the  portion  in 
connection  with  the  trama,  whereas  In 
Trametes  tbe  wholepllens  and  trama  are  of 
the   same  substance.     The   species  sre 
placed  in  a  genus  named  PolyOietHS,  while 
Polypoms  is  confined  to  those  in  which 
the  trama  and  substance  from  which  it 
springs  are  different  in  texture.  These 
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df  Btinctions,  though  at  first  apparently  too 
refined,  are  founded  on  an  extenBive  ex- 
amination of  species,  and  will  probably 
prove  tenable.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TKANSVBRSB.   Broader  than  long. 

TRAPA.    The  very  singular  four-homed 
frufta  of  the  European  species  of  Trapa 
(^T.  natans),  which  was  the  only  one  for- 
merly known,  have  been  compared  to  the 
spiked  iron  instruments  called  caltrops, 
employed  in  ancient  warfare  for  strewing 
on  the  ground  to  impede  the  progress  of 
cavalry  ;  and,  from  the  plant  growing  in 
crater,  it  is  commonly  called  the  Water 
Caltrops.    The  genus  belongs  to  the  Salo- 
ragaceeeT  Its  flowers  have  a  four-parted 
calyx  with  the  tube  adhering  to  the  ovary  ; 
four  petals,  and  as  many  stamens ;  and  a 
fwo-celled  ovary,  with  a  cylindrical  style 
and     hemispherical    flat-headed    stigma. 
^fter  flowering,  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
liarden  and  form  two  or  four  more  or  less 
conspicuous  horns  at  the  top  of  the  fruit ; 
tbe  latter  being  one-celled  hard  and  un- 
opening,  and  containing  a  solitary  large 
pendulous  seed,  with  very  unequal  cotyle- 
dons.   Besides  tha  European  species,  there 
are  Ave  or  six  others,  natives  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan.    All  are  floating  plants, 
with  long-jointed  rootstocks,  having  tufts 
of  bair-like  roots  (sometimes  regarded  as 
submerged    leaves)   at   the    joints,  and 
surmounted  by  a  radiating  cluster  of  tri- 
angular toothed  leaves,  with  swollen  float- 
like  stalks  which  serve  to  buoy  them  up. 

The  seeds  of  all  these  plants  abound  in 
starch,  and  are  much  eaten  as  food.  Those 
of  T  notons— called  Jesuit's  nuts  at  Venice, 
and  Chataigne  d'Eau  by  the  French— are 
grround  into  flour  and  made  into  bread  in 
some  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  In  Ka^Ai- 
mir  those  of  T  Wsjnno«a,  the  Singhara  of 
the  natives,  feed  30,000  persons  for  five 
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months  in  the  ye<ar,  and  are  so  extensively 
collected  that  the  celebrated  Runjeet  Singh 
of  Lahore  derived  a  revenue  of  I2,000i.  per 
annum  from  them.  T.  bicomiSf  the  Ling 
of  the  Chinese,  has  a  fruit  like  a  bull's 
head ;  the  seeds  of  this  plant  also  form  a 
considerable  article  of  food.  [A.  8.] 

TRAPEZIFORM,  TRAPEZOID.  Having 
four  sides,  those  which  are  opposite  not 
being  parallel;  scarcely  different  from 
Rhomboid. 

TRAP-TREE.  A  species  of  ArtocarptUt 
which  furnishes  a  gutta  or  glutinous  gum, 
used  as  birdlime  in  Singapore. 

TRASI.    (Fr.).  Cyperua  esculenhu. 


TRATTINICKIA.  A  genus  of  trees  be- 
longing to  the  Amyrida4M.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  and  have  large  branch- 
ing panicles  of  small  reddish  flowers. 
Calyx  cup-shaped,  of  three  segments ;  co- 
rolla bell-shaped,  tliree-clef t ;  stamens  six, 
with  very  short  filaments ;  ovary  globose ; 
style  short.  The  trees  abound  in  resinous 
juice.  [M.T.M.3 

TRAVELLER'S-JOY.    aemaUa  VitaJba. 

TRAVELLER'S-TREE.    Urania  tpeciosa. 

TREACLE,  COUNTRYMAN'S.  BtUagror 
veoleru. 

TREAD-SOFTLY.  Cnidoseoltu  atimtb- 
lana. 

TREASURE-FLOWER.    Gazania. 

TRECULIA.  A  genus  of  ArtocarpacecB, 
named  in  honour  of  M.  Tr6cul,  an  eminent 
French  vegetable  anatomist.  The  species 
are  trees,  natives  of  Senegambia,  having 
male  and  female  flowers  crowded  together 
in  the  same  head.  The  male  flowers  have 
a  tubular  three-cleft  perianth  ;  the  females 
a  perianth  of  three  leaves,  and  an  ovary 
with  a  pendulous  ovule.  The  genus  is 
closely  related  to  Artocarptu,  but  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  characters  just  men- 
tioned. [M.  T.  M.] 

TREE.  Any  woody  plant  of  perennial 
duration  which  rises  from  the  ground  with 
a  trunk. 

TREE-BEARD.  A  South  American  name 
for  Tillandsia  usneoides, 

TREE-FERN.    See  FiLlCES. 

TREE-HAIR.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  dark  wiry  pendulous  entangled 
masses  of  a  lichen,  Comicularia  jvbatat 
which  is  not  uncommon  on  trees  in  sub- 
alplne  woods.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TREE-LIKE.  Resembling  a  tree,  but 
very  small.    The  same  as  Dendroid. 

TREE  OF  CHASTITY.  Vitex  Agnus- 
eaettis. 

TREE  OF  HEAVEN.    Ailantu8. 

TREE  OF  LONG  LIFE.  Glaphyria 
niUda. 

TREE  OF  SADNESS.  NyetanOiea  arlm- 
irifitis. 

TREE  OF  THE  MAGICIANS.  A  Chi- 
lian name  for  Lycioplenum  pubiflorum. 

TREE  OF  THE  SUN.  A  Japanese  name 
for  Retmoapora  olriuaa. 

TRfiFLE.  (Fr.)  THfoliwrn.  —  BITU- 
MINEUX.  Paoraleabibivminoaa,  —D'EAU. 
Menyanthea trifoliata.  -DE  BOKHARA. 
Melilotua  alba  (leucantha).  —  DE  HOL- 
LANDE.  Tri/olium  pratenae.  —  DB  VIR- 
6INIE.  PUlea  trifoliata.  —  fiPINEUX 
DE  CANDIE.  Fagonia  creHca.  —  Hfi- 
MORROIDAL.  Lotua  Mrautua.  —  JAUNE. 
Lottia  comieulatua.  —  JAUNE  DE8  SA- 
51^5?-  -^^^V^^'  Vulnerana.  —  JAUNE 
PETIT.  Medicago  luptdina.  -  NOIR. 
Medteago  lupuhna.    —  ODORANT.    Meli- 
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lohuecmtUuM,    -  ROUOB  DU  RODSSIL- 
LOM     TriftHum  incamatum. 

TREFOIL.  TriTolium;'  also  Medieago 
btptdina^  and  StylogantheM  proaimhenM.  — , 
BIRiyS-POOT.  Loiut,  — ,  HOP  Trifiy- 
hum  proeumbetu.  — ,  MARSH.  Menyan- 
thes  tnfoliateu  — ,  MOON  Medieago  arbo- 
rea.  —.SHRUBBY.  PUlea  trifoliata.  — , 
TICK.    Detmodium. 

TREMANDRACE.B.  (PorewrrU.)  A 
small  order  of  polypeulous  dicotyledonct, 
conslstlnff  of  heath-like  shrubs,  all  Aus- 
tralian, with  small  entire  leaves  often  ver- 
ticiUate.  and  red  blue  or  rarely  white  flow- 
ers on  slender  azillanr  pedirelSw  They  are 
rhiefly  characterised  by  reguhur  flowers, 
with  four  or  Ave  valvate  serials,  as  many 
spreading  petals,  twice  as  many  free  hypo- 
gynous  stamens,  anthers  opening  in  ter- 
minal pores,  and  a  free  ovary,  usually  two- 
celled,  with  one  two  or  rarely  three  pendu- 
lous ovules  in  each.  The  order,  although 
small,  is  perfectly  distinct  in  habit  and 
character, and,  though  having  someafflnity 
with  Polygalaeea,  is  at  once  dUtineruiphed 
by  its  regular  flowers;  it  has,  however,  a 
more  remote  analogy  with  the  tribe  Latio- 
petaUa  of  StereuUaceeB. 

TREMANDRA.  A  genus  of  Tremandror 
eete,  conferring  its  name  en  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  composed  of  two 
species  Inhabiting  Western  Australia. 
They  are  delicate  shrubs,  covered  with  a 
stellate  down  ,  and  have  opposite  ovate 
leaves,  axillary  purple  flowers,  a  flve-cleft 
calyx,  a  corolla  composed  of  flve  petalH, 
ten  sMmens.  two-celled  anthers,  and  a  two- 
celled  ovary.  [a  S.] 

TREMBLE.    (Fr.)    Popultu  tremula. 

TREMBLIN.    (Fr.)    Briza  minor. 

TREMBLING-TREE.   Poptdua  trepida. 

TREMELLA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  Fungi  called  TremeUini, 
distinguished  by  its  tremulous  gelatinous 
generally  more  or  less  waved  and  slnuated 
mass,  having  an  even  hymenium  without 
any  deflnite  upper  or  under  side,  and  free 
from  papillie  or  tubercles.  The  species 
vary  greatly  in  colour,  being  white  bright 
or  pale-yellow,  rose-coloured,  chocolate, 
brown,  purple,  &c  Their  form  is  as  varied 
as  their  colour,  sometimes  yielding  sinu- 
ated  plates,  sometimes  brain-like  masses, 
sometimes  clubshaped  processes,  and  some- 
times orbicular  bodies  or  uniform  resu- 
plnate  straU.  Occasionally  they  grow  on 
living  trees,  but  more  frequently  on  dead 
branches,  while  two  occur  on  the  naked 
ground  or  amongst  grrass.  T.  mesentericat 
which  Is  conspicuous  in  every  dead  hedge 
In  winter  from  its  orange  tint,  produces 
occasionally  myriads  of  conidia.  [M.  J  B.] 

TREM ELLIN L  A  natural  order  of 
hymenoinycetous  Fungit  distinguished  by 
their  gelatinous  texture,  their  hymenium, 
in  the  more  typical  forms,  covering  the 
whole  surface  without  any  deflnite  upper 
■•  under  side ;  the  sporophores,  which  are 
n  lobed  or  quadripartite,  not  being 


packed  into  a  regular  bymenlum  Imt  placed  f 
at  very  different  heights,  and  tbe  apicQJes  | 
being  much  elongated.  The  spores  more-  i 
over,  which  are  either  simple  or  acxitate,  '* 
produce  occasionally  little  offsets  at  the  | 
sides, which  may  either  be  secondarr  spons  <\ 
or  spermatla.  If  secondary  BfK>res,  the  i 
primary  must  be  considered  aa  protospores, 
analogous  to  those  of  Pttcetnitei.  This  I; 
opinion  is,  however,  at    present    mandy  ' 

,  theoreticaL    TremeUini  occasionally  cfm-  ! 

j  tain  a  nucleus  which  is  not  gelatinous, and  ' 
which  has  sometimes  acretaceoas  texture.  \> 
The  species  occur  almost  exclusively  oo  i. 
decayed  wood,  either  naked  or  bursting  • 
through  the  tiark.  Two  species  only  have 
at  present  been  described  with  a  terrestrial  !' 
habit.  When  dry  many  of  the  species  . 
shrink  up  very  much,  but  they  recover 
their  original  cx>odition  perfectly  when  ' 
moistened.    Himeola  lias  several    repre-  ' 

I  sentatlves  in  tropical  climates  besides  the 
common  Jew's  Ear,  which  seems  univer- 
sally distributed  ,  but  the  firreater  part  of 
the  order  is  peculiar  to  temperate  climes 
of  either  hemisphere.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TREMENE.    iFr)    Ttifolium  praUnse. 

TREMME.    (Fr)    AgnstU sidonifera. 

TRENTANELLB.    (Fr)    Bhu$  CfotmuM. 

TREVE8IA.  A  genus  of  Araliaeem,  con- 
taining a  single  species  from   India,  a 
prickly  shrub  or  tree,  with  large  round 
pinnatisect    leaves,    and    whitisb-flrreen 
flowers    in   terminal  paniculate  umbels. 
The  calyx-limb  is  unequally  toothed ;  the 
petals  are  from  four  to  seven,  and  the  sta- 
mens from  six  to  nine  (generally  seven),  ' 
with  cordate  anthers.    The  ovary  is  flve  to  • 
eight-celled,  covered  with  a  large  epigy-  ' 
nous  disk ;  the  styles  are  the  same  in  num- 
ber as  the  cells,  but  united  into  a  single  ' 
pyramid  at  the  apex,  and  surmounted  by 
a  bilobed  stigma ;  the  fruit  is  fleshy,  wtib 
flve  to  eight  one-seeded  cells.       [W.  CJ 

TREWIACEJE.  An  order  formerly  pro- 
posed by  Lindley  for  the  genus  IVnrui, 
which  he  has  since,  with  other  botanists, 
referred  to  Euphortriaeete, 

TREWIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  En- 
phorlriaeetB,  comprising  a  tree,  native  of 
India,  with  triplinerved  leaves,  and  dioe- 
cious flowers— the  males  in  racemes,  the 
females  in  pairs  on  a  branched  peduncJe 
The  male  flowers  have  a  membranous  two- 
leaved  calyx,  ultimately  reflected ;  within 
this  are  numerous  stamens,  placed  on  a 
convex  receptacle.  The  female  flowers  bare 
a  calyx  of  one  membranous  sheathing  leaf, 
ultimately  falling  off;  and  a  four-celled 
sessile  ovary,  with  the  style  divided  into 
four  feathery  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  fleshy, 
with  four  one-seeded  stones.     [M.  T.  M.] 

TRI.  In  compound  words s three;  u 
triMstate,  having  three  ribs;  tricontu, 
having  three  horns. 

TRIADELPHOV&  Having  the  stamens 
collected  into  three  parcels. 

TRIAKENIUM.    That   kind    of   fmit 
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called  a  Cremocarp,  in  which  Che  number 
of  carpels  la  three. 
TRIANGUIiAR-  Three-cornered. 
TRIANOSPBRM A.  A  genua  of  Cucwrbi- 
tacecB,  nearly  allied  Ui Bryonia,  but  distin- 
KuUbed  ttj  the  presence  of  three  seeds 
only  In  the  fruit.  The  species  are  chiefly 
Brazilian  and  TVest  Indian,  and  have  thick 
fleshy  roots,  climblnssteois  with  branched 
tendrils,  and  palmate  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  monoecious,  borne  in  loose  iianicles. 
Tlie  niHle  flowershave  threestanien8.unlted 
by  means  of  their  curved  anthers,  but  free 
as  to'tlieir  filaments.  In  the  female  flower 
the  ovary  la  tl^ree-celled,  with  three  erect 
ovules,  and  terminated  by  a  short  style, 
which  divides  Into  three  stigmas.  Tlie 
fruit  Is  globular  and  somewhat  fleshy. 
The  root  of  T  Tayuya  Is  used  in  Brazil  in 
small  doses  as  an  emetic,  in  larger  ones  as 
a  drastic.  T.  Jlcifolia  is  a  purgative  and 
purifler  of  the  blood.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies have  l>een  introduced  into  the  Paris 
gardens.  fM.T  M.J 

TRrANTHBMA.  A  genus  of  Tetragonia- 
cece,  having  a  very  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution, three  oV  four  species  being 
natives  of  India,  as  many  of  the  Cape  of 
Go«>d  Hope;  while  one  is  confined  to  Arabia, 
and  one  spread  over  Tropical  America  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  They  are  usually 
proBtrate  more  or  less  fleshy  herbs,  some- 
times with  their  stems  woody  towards  the 
bflse^  they  have  opposite  entire  leaves, 
with  the  stalks  enlarged  Into  sheaths,  one 
of  each  pair  of  leaves  being  often  larger 
than  the  other ;  and  their  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, either  solitary  or  in  clusters,  in  the 
leaf-axils.  The  flowers  have  a  flve  parted 
calyx,  coloured  inside,  with  the  divisions 
mucronate  below  the  top ;  no  petals ;  flve 
ten  or  twenty  stamens  rising  from  the 
calyx-tube,  and  one  two  or  rarely  three 
styles.  The  fruit  is  either  one-celled,  or 
divided  into  two  by  a  spurious  partition, 
and  when  ripe  separates  crossways  near  the 
bottom  Into  two  pieces;  the  upper  or 
largest  piece,  called  the  lid,  being  thick 
and  having  the  seeds  attached  to  one  side, 
and  the  lower  thin  and  having  the  seeds 
attached  to  the  opposite  side.  The  bitterish 
rather  nauseous-tasted  rootsof  T.dbcordaiaf 
one  of  the  Indian  species— a  perennial  with 
I  spreading  prostrate  stems,  the  tender  tops 
of  which,  together  with  the  leaves,  are 
collected  by  the  natives  and  eaten  as  a 
potherb— are  sold  In  the  bazaars,  and  em- 
\  ployed  by  the  native  doctors  aa  a  cathartic 
in  combUiation  with  ginger.  {K.  S.] 

TRIANTHU8.  A  Patagonian  perennial 
plant,  of  the  family  ComponitcB,  has  been 
so  named,  as  the  heads  of  flowers  consist 
each  of  three  florets  The  plant  is  branch- 
.  ed  ;  its  leaves  awl-shaped,  spreading ;  and 
I  the  heads  of  flowers  solitary  on  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  each  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  two  rows  of  scales— the  outer 
ovate  lanceolate  acuminate  prlclcly,  the 
inner  flat  linear  acuminate,  the  receptacle 
small,  and  naked  The  corollas  are  two- 
hpped,  white  and  perfect ;  and  the  fruits 


inversely  pyramidal,  beakless,  crowned  l»y 
a  pappus  of  three  to  flve  linear  deciduous 
scales,  hairy  at  the  margins.     ([M  T.  MJ 

TRIAS.  An  unimportant  genoi  of 
orchids  referred  to  the  Malaxidea,  and  in- 
habiting Tropical  Asia  Two  species  have 
been  descril>ed.  They  are  small  herbs,  with 
rimudish  glabrous  one-leaved  pseudobulbs 
forming  dense  tufts,  small  coriaceous  vein- 
less  leaves,  erect  radical  one-flowered  pe- 
duncles shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  rather 
large  dark  green  flowers.  [W.  B.  H.] 

TRIA8PI&    A  genus  of  Malpighiacea, 

comprising  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope  and  of  Tropical  Asia    The 

flowers  are  rose-coloured,  and  have  a  flve- 

I  parted  glandless  calyx,  flve  stalked  fringed 

unequal  petals,  ten  stamens,  all  fertile  of 

I  unequal  lengths ;  three  ovaries,  each  with 

I  two  hairy  sinuous  wings;    three  styles, 

I  long  slender  and  dilated  at  the  top ;  and 

!  a  winged  one-seeded  fruit.    The  generic 

name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  sig- 

nifles  *  three  shields,*  probably  in  allusion 

to  the  winged  ovariea  [M.  T  M.] 

TRIBE.  One  of  the  suMlvlsions  of  a 
Natural  Order.  Tlius  Leptovpermea:  and 
MyrtetB  are  tribes  of  the  order  Myrtacea. 
These  minor  groups  are  sometimes  them- 
selves divided  into  one  or  more  series  of 
lesser  groups,  according  to  the  number  of 
genera,  their  diversities  of  structure,  &c. 

TRIBRACHIA.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacece, 
including  a  semiparasitical  shrub,  native 
of  Sumatra.  The  flowers  are  white,  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  three,  in  a  compact 
head.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  somewhat 
globular,  its  limb  entire  or  slightly  tooth- 
ed ;  the  corolla  baa  a  abort  tube,  and  a 
limb  divided  into  three  lance-shaped 
three-iilded  segments;  the  stamcna  are 
flve  in  number,  and  inaerted  into  the  throat 
of  the  corolla  by  means  of  very  short  flia- 
ments;  and  the  ovary  is  two-celled,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fleshy  disk,  and  having  a  cy- 
lindrical Htyle,  terminated  by  an  undivided 
stigma.  Tlie  fruit  is  fleshy.       [M.  T  M.] 

TRIBULB  AQUATIQUa     (PrO    Trapa 


TRI BULOPSIS.  A  small  genus  of  Zygo- 
phyllacetB,  consisting  of  prostrate  annual 
herbs,  with  alternate  leaves.  It  Is  nearly 
allied  to  7*ribultia,  but  the  nuts  are  single- 
seeded.  Three  species  have  been  described 
from  Australia.  [W.  C J 

TRIBULUS.  A  genns  of  ZygophylXacecB,  \ 
consisting  of  procumbent  herbs,  with  op- 
posite blstlpulatc  and  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  one-flowered  peduncles  spring- 
ing from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
caducous  calyx  has  flve  aepala,  and  the 
corolla  flve  petals;  of  the  ten  stamens 
those  opposite  to  the  aepals  have  a  gland 
at  their  base ;  the  style  is  very  short  or 
absent,  and  the  stigma  hemispherical  and 
flve-rayed,  as  In  the  poppy.  The  flattened 
pentagonal  fruit  Is  comimsed  of  flve  car- 
pels, which  are  spinous  or  tul)ercular  on 
the  back.    At  maturity  the  fruit  breaks  up 
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Into  five  Indehiicent  rells.  which  are  trant- 
Tersel7  divided  into  from  two  to  four  single- 
seeded  roropartinents.  Albumen  Is  but 
stMrlngly  present  In  the  embryos  of  this 
order,  but  In  Tribuluslt  Isaltogether  want- 
ing. The  species  are  generally  dtstrlttuted 
within  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and 
extend  Into  the  warmer  temperate  coun- 
tries, one  species  only  being  found  In  the 
South  of  Europe.  [W.  C] 

TRICA.  A  button-like  shield  belonging 
to  the  genus  Oyrophara. 

TRICALTSIA.  A  genus  of  OtncAona«eip, 
comprising  a  shrub  native  of  Western 
Tropical  Africa,  with  hairy  flowers,  closely 
crowded  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  have,  outside  the  true  calyx,  a 
double  epicalyx.  each  portion  with  four 
teeth,  while  the  true  calyx  has  a  Ave  to  six- 
toothed  limb;  thecurollahasashorttube, 
and  its  five  or  six-parted  limb  is  divided 
intoflveor  six  narrow  spreading  divisions ; 
stamens  Ave  to  six,  inserted  on  to  the 
throat  of  Che  corolla,  beyond  which  they 
project ;  ovary  two-celled ;  stigmas  two, 
linear.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRICERA.  A  genus  of  West  Tndlan 
shrubs  of  the  family  Enphorbiacete.  The 
flowers  are  monoecious,  disposed  in  rar 
cemes— the  male  flowers  being  below,  the 
females  solitary  at  the  apex  of  the  raceme. 
The  males  have  a  perianth  of  four  seg- 
ments, enrlouingfour  stamens;  the  females 
a  flve-leaved  perianth,  and  three  styles, 
ultimately  dividing  into  six  stigmatic 
branches.  The  fruit  consists  of  three 
two-seeded  carpels,  separating  one  from 
the  other  when  ripe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICERANDRA.  A  supposed  genus 
found  in  Manchuria,  now  referred  to  Chlo- 
ranthua. 

TRICERASTES.   A  genus  of  DatUcaeeeB, 
consisting  of  an  erect  annual  herb  from 
California,  with  alternate  tripartite  serra- 
ted leaves,  having  the  central  lolie  pinna-  . 
tifld,  and  axillary  heads  of  small  green  > 
hermaphrodite  flowers.    The  calyx-tul>e  is  I 
connate  with  the  ovary,  with  a  minute  , 
three-toothed  limb;  there  is  no  corolla;  i 
three  stamens  alternate  with  the  calyclne 
teeth;  and  the  ovary  is  Inferior,  one-celled, 
with  three  parietal  placentas  and  nume- 
rous ovules,  and   three  bipartite   styles 
opposite  the  calyclne  teeth.    TUe  capsule 
is  three-valved  at  the  apex.  [T.  M.] 

TRICEROS.     A  little-known  genus  of 
Lourelni's,    apparently     terebinthaceous.  i 
The  original  species  from  Cochin  China  is  i 
the  only  one  referred  to  it.    It  is  a  small  ' 
tree,  with  spreading  branches,  and  Imparl- 
pinnate  and  bijugate  leaves.    The  calyx 
and   corolla   have   each     five     spreading 
divisions;  the  five  stamens  have  slender 
filaments,  and   ovate  two-celled  anthers; 
there  are  three  short  styles ;  and  the  berry 
is  round  below,  but  is  furnished  above 
with  three  horns,  and  has  three  one-seeded  ' 
<=«"»•  [W.  cj     I 

TRICHADBNIA.  A  genus  of  PangiacecB, 


of  which  only  one  species,  T.  xeylaniea,  li 
known.  This  is  a  very  lar^e  Cingaleae 
tree,  called  Tettigaha  or  Tettigass  by  tte 
natives ;  Its  wood,  however,  is  of  little  « 
no  value.  It  has  alternate  oblong  leaver 
and  short  axillary  panicles  of  small  pale* 
green  unisexual  flowers,  the  two  sexn 
being  borne  on  separate  trees.  The  female 
flowers  produce  roundish  fleshy  fruity 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing 
from  one  to  three  btmy-shelled  seeds,  from 
which  the  Cingalese  extract  nn  oil,  osefol 
for  burning,  and  as  a  remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  skin  In  children.  Both  kinds  of 
flowers  have  an  entire  calyx,  'which  ulti- 
mately breaks  away  Irregrularly  at  the 
bottom,  and  falls  away  In  a  single  cap-like 
piece;  and  five  overlapping  petals,  with 
fleshy  hairy  scales  attached  to  them  along 
the  middle  on  the  inside.  The  males  con- 
tain flve  stamens,  with  thick  filaments, 
spirally  twisted  in  the  bud,  and  oblong 
anthers ;  and  the  females  a  free  one-celled 
ovary,  with  three  ovules  attached  to  the 
sides,  and  bearing  three  styles  with  broad 
kidney-shaped  stigmas.  £A.  S.]    . 

TRICHiETA.    Tritetum.  I 

TRICHANTHERA.     A  genus  of   Zyg^  I 
phyllacecBt  containing  a  singrle  species— a 
small  and  slender  plant  from  Arabia,  with  i 
alternate  stipulate  setaceous  leaves.    The 
flve-cleft  calyx  is  persistent ;  the  corolla  ' 
consists  of  flve  linear  petals ;  the  flve  sta- 
mens have  flattened  filaments  and  slender  ,| 
anthers ;  the  style  has  flve  deep  furrows,  j| 
and  a  capitate  stigma;  and  the  ovate  and  ,'| 
stipltate  capsule  is  obtusely  flve-sid^,  and  Ij 
has   flve  many-seeded  cells.    The  single  , 
series  of    stamens   is  not   sufficient  to ' 
separate  this  plant   from  Zygophyllaeea^  " 
with  which  order  it  otherwise  altogether 
agrees;   the  stiplt&te  ovary  being  found 
also  In  Ouaiacum,  [W.  G] 

TRICHIA.  A  genus  of  myxogastmus 
Fiingit  remarkable  from  the  threads  which 
accompany  the  spores  having  a  spiral 
structure.  Some  controversy  exists  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  these  bodies.  An  atten- 
tive examination,  however,  of  the  threads  i 
when  branched  (which  is  sometimes  tbo  I 
easel  shows,  we  think,  that  the  spiral  ' 
appearance  dees  not  arise  from  a  mere 
twisting,  but  from  the  formation  of  one  or 
more  threads  of  a  spiral  form  within  a  tube, 
with  which  they  afterwards  become  inti- 
mately incorporated— the  threads  passing 
into  the  branch  exactly  like  those  of  true 
spiral  vessels  in  phenogam8,when  the  ves- 
sels are  branched.  The  species  are  very 
widely  diffused,  and  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  threads  and  spores  often 
exhibit  bright  colours,  as  deep  tawny,  scar- 
let, golden-yei  low,  buff,  &C.  The  spores  are 
mostly  smooth  but  sometimes  rough,  with 
little  points.  Most  of  them  occur  in  Great 
Britain.  [M.J.BJ 

TRTCHIDIUM.  A  hair  which  bears  tbe 
spores  of  such  fungals  as  Oeastrvm. 

TRICHILIA.  A  numl>er  of  Indian  and 
Australian   species  were  formerly  com- 
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»rf  sod  nnder  this  genus  of  MeliacecB,  but 
,tiey  are  now  referred  to  other  genera,  as 
ilso  are  several  of  the  American  species; 
ind  TrichiUa  is  restricted  to  two  or  three 
\rrican  and  a  dozen  or  more  American 
ind  VITest  Indian  species,  some  of  which  are 
;ree8,  and  others  erect  or  climblug  shrubs. 
rbeir  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  or  rare* 
ly  trlfollolate;  and  their  flowers,  which 
u-e  borne  in  axillary  panicles,  have  a  four 
>r  five-cnt  calyx,  as  many  egg-shaped  or 
oblong  overlapping  petals,  an  eight  or  ten- 
parted  stamen-tube,  with  narrow  blunt 
Be^ments  bearing  terminal  anthers,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  containing  two  ovules 
Bide  by  side  in  each  cell.  Their  fruit  is  a 
three-celled  capsule,  which  when  ripe 
splits  into  three  valves,  each  of  which  has 
a  partition  down  the  middle,  with  a  seed, 
covered  with  a  pulpy  arii,  on  either  side 
of  it.  T.  emetica,  the  Kolta  of  the  Arabs,  is 
a  large  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  composed 
of  four  pairs  of  smooth  elliptical  leaflets 
and  an  odd  one,  and  dense  panicles  of 
whitish  flowers  like  those  of  the  citron. 
In  an  Arabic  work,  quoted  by  Forakahl, 
the  fruits  are  called '  Djouz  elkai,'  and  are 
said  to  possess  emetic  properties.  The 
Arabian  women  mix  them  with  the  per- 
fumes used  for  washing  their  hair ;  while 
the  ripe  seeds  are  made  into  an  ointment 
with  sesamum-oil,  and  used  aa  a  remedy 
for  tbe  itch.  [A.  S.] 

TRICHTNIUM.  A  genus  of  Amarantha- 
cetB,  consisting  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Tropical  and  Extratro- 
plcal  New  Holland.  The  flowers  are  In 
terminal  heads,  or  spikes  provided  with 
three  shining  bracts  to  each  flower  ;  the 
perianth  consists  of  five  linear  segments ; 
Btamens  five,  coherent  at  the  base ;  ovary 
one-celled,  with  one  erect  ovule;  style 
aimple;  fruit  utricular.  Included  within 
tbo  perianth.  Some  of  the  species  are  ex- 
tremely omamentaL  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRICHOOARYA.  This  genus  of  Chry- 
BobalancuxoB  includes  a  number  of  trees  or 
shrubs  growing  in  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  Tbe  leaves  are  feather- 
veined,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  clusters. 
Tbe  calyx  has  along  cylindrical  or  angular 
tube,  expanding  above  into  a  somewhat 
cup-shaped  limb,  which  is  divided  into  flve 
triangular  segments;  the  petals  are  ovate, 
acute,  shorter  than  tbe  sepals;  the  sta- 
mens numerous,  perigynous;  and  the 
ovary  is  enclosed  by  the  tube  of  tbe  calyx, 
one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule,  and  a 
basilar  styla  Fruit  succulent  externally, 
bony  within,  globose  above,  constricted 
and  three-sided  below ;  the  stone  Is  one- 
seeded,  and  very  hairy  in  the  Interior. 
From  this  latter  circumstance  the  genus 
takes  Its  name.deri  ved  from  the  Greek  thrix 
'  a  hair,'  and  karua  *  a  nut.'         [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICHOCENTRTJM.  A  genus  of  orchids, 
1>eIonging  to  the  tribe  Vandece,  Inhabiting 
South  and  Central  America.  They  are  epi- 
phytal stemless  herbs,  with  broad  promi- 
nently-veined leaves,  and  axillary  flow- 
ers.   The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading. 


free,  equal ;  the  lip  sessile,  connate  with 
the  base  of  the  column,  furnished  with  a 
long  spur,  two-lobed.  It  comes  neardSceo- 
clades,  from  which  it  differs  In  its  lip  being 
united  at  the  base  with  the  column,  and 
in  the  latter  being  furnished  with  two  ears 
or  wings.  [W.  R  H.] 

TRICHOOLADUS.  A  genus  of  Hamame- 
lidacecB,  containing  four  species  of  vlllose 
shrubs,  with  shortly  petiolate  and  entire 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal 
pedunculate  heads.  The  flowers  are  dioe- 
cious from  the  abortion  of  parts.  The 
calyx-tube  is  connate  with  the  ovary  below, 
but  divides  into  flve  lobes  above;  the  epl- 
gynous  corolla  has  five  long  linear  petals ; 
the  flve  stamens  are  Inserted  on  the  petals, 
and  have  very  short  filaments;  the  ovary 
is  two-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  In  each 
cell;  and  there  are  two  distinct  styles. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  [W.  OJ 

TRICHOCLINE.  A  genus  of  CompoeUtB, 
consisting  of  Brazilian  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  leaves  clustered  near  the 
bases  of  tbe  simple  stems.  The  head  of 
flowers  is  terminal  and  solitary,  surround- 
ed by  an  Involucre  which  Is  bell-shaped, 
consisting  of  an  outer  row  of  leafy  scales, 
and  an  inner  series  of  membranous  ones. 
The  receptacle  Is  covered  with  flne  fringe- 
like  hairs.  The  corollas  are  two-lipped,  the 
central  ones  equally  so,  the  outer  with  the 
exterior  lip  largest.  Achenes  top-shaped, 
surmounted  by  a  pappus  of  numerous  scaly 
serrated  hairs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICHOCORONIS.  By  this  name  Is  de- 
signated a  genus  of  Compoeitce,  consisting 
of  herbs  growing  in  marshes  and  moist 
places  in  Texas.  The  stems  are  creeping 
at  the  base ;  the  branches  sticky ;  the 
leaves  amplexicaul ;  the  flower-stalks  slen- 
der, naked,  solitary  or  corymbose;  the 
flowers  rosy  or  purple,  surrounded  by  an 
Involucre  of  ten  or  twelve  membranous 
scales ;  and  the  receptacle  conical,  naked. 
The  corollas  are  more  or  less  glandular, 
tubular  below,  expanding  above  Into  a 
bell-shaped  five-toothed  limb;  branches 
of  the  style  projecting,  linear,  fiattened. 
Achenes  pentagonal,  surmounted  by  a 
short  crown-like  pappus.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRICHODESMA  A  genus  of  Boragina- 
eece,  from  India,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa. 
They  are  strigose  annuals,  with  the  habit 
of  Barago  or  Cynoglossum.  The  corolla  Is 
subrotate,  with  a  naked  throat ;  anthers  ex- 
serted,  with  pointed  awns,  furnished  with 
two  rows  of  hairs  on  tbe  back,  by  which 
they  adhere  together ;  nuts  half  i>nm«™f" 
in  pi ts  in  the  central  column.        LJ-  T.  bJ 

TRICHODESMIUM.  A  genus  of  AU/cb 
belonging  to  the  Osdllatorue,  dlstlnguiwiea 
by  their  short  threads  being  collected  in 
little  fascicles,  which  fioat  freely,  'o™!t 
a  scum  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  1°*^^ 
however,  of  occurring  in  clrcumscri"*^ 
patches,  it  covers,  without  any  ^^^^^t 
slon,  oceanic  tracts  many  miles  in  extc"  » 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  red-brown  tm"'. 
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and  resembllngr  at  flrst,  when  closely  exa- 
mined, minute  fniffments  of  chopped  baj'. 
It  was,  we  believe,  In  more  recent  times  ' 
flrst  noticed,  particularly,  in  Osbeck's  voy-  i 
age:  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  phenomenon  wa«  known  toancient  , 
mariners,  and  that  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  , 
has  been  lately  observed,  derived  its  name 
;  from  it.  One  circumstance  which  has  more 
I  especially  attracted  the  notice  of  navlgra-  { 
,  tors  Is,  that  while  sailing  through   the 
I  scum,  not  only  a  disagreeable  pungent 
smell  has  been  perceived,  but  the  mucous 
;  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose  have  been 
,  aifecied,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and 
,  severe  sneezing  being  Induced  by  it.    It 
'  is  not.  Indeed,  the  only  plant  of  the  same 
,  natural  order  that  has  noxious  properties,  | 
I  some  of  the  common  species  of  OacUlatoria  i 
!  emitting  an  odour    like  that    of  Chara, 
i  which  in  certain  cases  Is  strong  enough  to 
I  produce  headache.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I  TRICHODIUM.  The  three  species  which 
were  formerly  described  under  this  genus 
of  grasses,  are  now  placed  In  Agrogtis  l)y 

.  Steudel  and  others.  [D.  M.] 

I      TRICH0GA8TRES.    A  natural  order  of 
•  gasteromycetous  Pwngi^  comprising  those 

genera  which  have  in  an  early  stage  a 
I  sinuous  complicatedcrumb-IIkehymenium, 
I  enclosed  in  a  common  peridium  consisting 
I  of  one  or  more  distinct  coats,  and  at  ma-  • 

turity  breaking  up  into  a  dusty  mass  of 
'  spores  mixed  with  threads.    It  Is  closely  | 
,  connected   with   Podaxinei   through    the 
)  genus  Polyplocium^  which  is  equally  dusty  I 
'  when  n)ature,  though  retaining  traces  of  | 

the   walls  of  the  hymeniura.     The  most  i 
!  familiar  instances  are  the  common  puflf-  I 
I  balls,  which  are  found  In  almost  every  part 
1  of  the  world.    Batarrea  is  connected  with 
I  the  phalloid  fungi  by  Its  gelatinous  volva. 
!  The  species  love  open  exposed  situations, 

though  a  few  are  always  found  In  the  shade. 
:  One  or  two  are  esculent.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRICH0GL0TTI8.  A  small  genus  of 
I  orchids,  belonging  to  the  Vandea.  They 
1  are  epiphytal  herbs,  with  linear  or  lincHi^ 
lanceolate  coriaceous  or  fleshy  leaves,  and 
flowers  on  short  lateral  or  leaf-opposed  few 
or  one-flpwered  peduncles.  It  comes  near 
Phalcmopsis,  but  the  inflorescence  Is  suf- 
flclent  to  distinguish  it.  The  species  de- 
scribed are  from  Tropical  Asia.  [  W.  B.  H.] 

TRICHOGYNE.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
undershriibs  or  herbs,  natives  of  the  Cai»e 
of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  belonging  to  the  family  Ctmi- 
positce.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  membra- 
nous, densely  woolly;  the  flower-heads  in 
terminal  tufts,  rarely  in  axillary  whorls. 
The  Involucre  consists  of  a  small  number 
of  loosely  Imbricated  scales ;  the  receptacle 
Is  scaly  at  the  margin,  elsewhere  naked; 
and  the  pnppus  of  the  female  flowers  Is 
absent,  that  of  the  male  flowers  consisting 
of  one  row  of  hairs,  which  are  feathery  at 
their  points.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICHOLiENA.  The  species  which  were 
formerly  described  under   this  genus  of 


grasses,  along  with  a  few  others,  form  tke 
section  TricholeBna  of  the  grreat  gem 
Pantcnm,  In  Steudel's  Sjfnopgis.       [D.  3Lj 

TRICHOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  Indian  ho- 1 
baceous  plants,  of  the  family  ComjMmtm.  \ 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  serrated  and  sessile,  i 
The  involucre  consists  of  very  nunieroes  1 
overlapping  scales, which  are  liair-Iike,  and  ] 
recurved  at  the  points.  The  receptacle  has  J 
a  number  of  small  scales  tenniuating  in  i 
fine  hairs ;  and  tiie  pappus  Is  various,  either  I 
of  one  or  of  more  rows  of  rough  scales,  1 
confluent  below  ordisunlted,or  somecimes  ' 
altogether  wanting.  CM.  T.  M.]     J 

TRICH0L0BU8.    A  genus  of  Cotmara- 1 
cecBf  cousistmg  of  trees,  natives    of  the  '' 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.    The  i 
flowers  have  flve  lance-shaped  sepals,  and 
as  many  petals;  ten  stamens,  alternately  I 
long  and  short,  united  together  below ;  a  ji 
sessile  one-celled  ovary,  containing   two 
ovules,  and  surmounted  by  a  short  style, 
and  a  dilated  stigma.    The  capsule  is  ses-  i! 
slle,  and  opens  by  two  valves.    [M.  T.  HJ     ji 

TRICHOLOMA.    Glossostigma, 

TRICHOMA.    The  fllamentous  thallus  of 
algals,  as  Conferva.  [' 

TRICHOMANES.    A  very  extensive  and  ■ 
also  a  very  varied  and  beautiful  genus  of 
ferns,  typical  of  the  tribe  Tnchoin€tmnetB  of 
the  Polypodiacece.    It  belongs  to  the  scries 
with  free  veins  and  urn-shaped  or  tubular 
Involucres,  and  Is  distinguished  from  Lex- 
soma  by  Its  pellucid  texture,  and  from  Fiea 
by  its  monomorphous  fronds.    The  fronds  | 
are  either  simple  pinnate  or  decompound,  j 
usually  membranaceous  in   texture,  and  L 
pellucid    The  sori  are  seated  in  extrorse- 


Trichomanea  pinnatam. 

marginal  cups,  either  sunk  In  or  free  on 
the  margins  of  the  fronds :  the  veins  being 
oontluued  into  flliform  exserted  sometimes 
capitulate  receptacles,  free  within  the  cups, 
and  bearing  the  sessile  lenticular  spore- 
cases  near  their  base.    The  involucres  or 
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cvxpa  are  fnnnel-shaped  or  shortly  bell- 
shaped,  tmncate  at  the  month,  entire  with 
».  straight  or  spreading  margin,  or  more  or 
less  distinctly  two-lippeiL  The  species  are 
most  abundant  in  the  moist  sliady  woods 


Fee*  ipieftta. 

of  the  tropics  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
World.  One  of  them,  T.  radicatu  or  specio- 
sum,  occurs  in  Madeira  and  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  ;  this  species  was  fonnerly  found 
Mliaringly  in  Torlcshire.  There  are  two  toler- 
ably distinct  groupa—Eutriehomanes,  with 
tlie  involucres  truncate,  spreading  or  not 
at  the  mouth  ;  and  DidymogloMum,  with 
the  involucres  two-lipped.  They  are  dlsttn- 
Ruished  from  F€ea  by  the  much-contracted 
fertile  fronds  of  the  latter.  [T.  M.] 

TRICHONEMA.  A  genus  of  Iridacece, 
occurring  chiefly  in  South  Africa  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  region ;  and  consisting  of 
small  bulb-tuberous  plants,  with  -narrow 
leaves,  and  short  terete  scapes  bearing  so- 
litary crocus-like  flowers.  It  is  closely  re- 
lated to  Crocus^  and  differs  chiefly  from 
that  familiar  genus  In  the  short  tube  of 
the  perianth,  and  in  having  three  bifld 
stigmas  with  slender  lobes.  [T.  M.] 

TRICHOPETALUM.  A  small  genus  of 
LUiacetB  from  Chili,  with  fasciculate  roots, 
linear-ensiform  grass-like  leaves,  and  sub- 
solitary  racemose  or  spicate-panirulate 
white  flowers,  green  on  the  outside  of  the 
liexapetaloid  perianth,  the  segments  of 
which  are  recurved,  the  three  inner  fringed 
at  the  margins.  There  are  six  stamens, 
with  glabrous  fllaments ;  and  the  capsule  is 
oblong  three-celled,  with  numerous  kldney- 
Bhaped  compressed  seeds  having  a  hard 
i»lark  seed-coat.  Anthericum  piumosum  is 
to  be  referred  r.p  this  genus,  and  is  now 
known  as  T.  etellatum.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TRICHOPHORUM.  The  stipe  of  certain 
fangals. 

TRTCHOPILIA.  A  beautiful  though 
sroall  genus  of  epiphytal  orchids,  belong- 
ing to  the  Vandea.  They  are  natives  of 
Tropical  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  consist  of  herljs  with  curi- 


ously sheathed  fleshy  psendobulbs,  hav- 
ing but  one  coriaceous  leaf,  and  solitary 
axillary  brilliantly-coloured  flowers.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  equal,  long  narrow, 
in  some  species  twisted ;  and  the  lip  some- 
what three-lobed,  convolute,  naked  within. 
It  differs  from  MaxUlaria  In  the  column 
not  ))eing  reclinate  on  the  ovary,  in  the 
spreading  sepals  and  petals,  and  especially 
in  the  singular  column  terminated  by  three 
little  plume-like  lobes,  which  unite  at  their 
liase  into  a  sort  of  hood  that  covers  a  re- 
markably compressed  anther.  [W.  B.  H.J 

TRICHOPODIUM.  A  genus  of  Indian 
herliaceous  plants,  of  the  family  Aristolo- 
chiacece.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  or  linear ; 
tiie  female  flowers,  which  alone  are  de- 
scribed, have  a  perianth  which  is  tubular 
at  the  base  and  has  a  six-cleft  limb ;  there 
are  six  sterile  stamens,  inserted  in  as  many 
pits,  and  three  cleft  stigmas.  The  fruit 
is  triangular,  with  wings  at  the  angles, 
three-celled  and  Indehiscent:  and  there 
are  one  or  two  seeds  In  each  cell.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICHOFTERIS.    Amphidesmium. 

TRICHOS.  In  Greek  compounds  =  balr- 
ike,  or  hairy. 

TRICHOSACME.  A  Mexican  genus  of 
Agclepiadacea,  consisting  of  a  solitary 
species,  T.  lanata,  an  erect  shrub  covered 
all  over  witli  white  wool.  It  Is  character- 
ised by  the  corolla  having  a  very  short 
flHttcned  tube,  and  egg-shaped  segments, 
slightly  notched  at  the  apex,  and  marked 
outside  with  a  bearded  nerve,  which  is 
prolonged  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  segment,  and  forms  a 
slender  appendage,  densely  covered  up- 
wards with  long  jointed  hairs,  resembling 
a  pencil-brush  :  the  generic  name,  derived 
from  irichos  *  hair '  and  aant  *  a  point,*  re- 
ferring to  this  appendage.  The  stamlnal 
corona  is  shortly  urceolate  or  ring-like, 
the  rim  beingdivlded  Into  Ave  short  teeth, 
each  of  which  Is  slightly  notched ;  the  an- 
thers have  no  terminal  appendages  ;  and 
the  pollen- masses  are  pendulous.    [A.  S.3 

TRICH08ANDRA.  A  genus  of  ascle- 
piads,  containing  a  single  species,  T.  bor- 
bonica,  a  twining  shrub,  native  of  the 
Island  of  Bourbon,  with  smooth  leaves 
shining  on  the  upper  side,  and  solitary 
manv-flowered  cymes  on  sliort  stalks  be- 
yond the  leaf-axils.  It  Is  allied  to  Gym- 
nema,  from  which  It  is  technically  distin- 
guished by  the  gynostegium,  which  Is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube,  being 
naked :  and  by  the  anthers  terminating  in 
a  white  Irregularly  torn  hairy  membrane. 
Its  flowers  have  a  corolla  approaching  a 
bell-shaped  form,  with  five  erect  segments, 
and  naked  at  the  orifice ;  and  Its  fruits  are 
smooth  and  woody,  and  contain  seeds 
furnished  with  hair-tufts.  [A.  8.] 

TRICH0SANTHE8.  A  genus  of  Cticur- 
bitacece,  named  from  two  Greek  words  sig- 
nifying '  hairy  flowers,'  in  allusion  to  the 
blossoms  being  I)eautifully  fringed.  It  con- 
sists of  a))out  thirty  (mostly  Asiatic) 
species  of  trailing  or  climbing  plants,  with 
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simple  or  tw1r«  or  thrie«  divided  tendrile. 
heart«haped  entire  or  three  to  flve-lobed 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  separate  sexes,  but 
usually  borne  on  the  saoie  plant— the  males 
being^oerally  in  racemes,  and  the  females 
sollury.  These  produce  very  long  or  round- 
ish fleshy  fruits,  conulning  flat  irregular- 
shaped  seeds  embedded  in  pulp. 

T.  euatmerina,  the  Doommaala,  a  com- 
mon Cingalese  and  South  Indian  plant,  is 
much  valued  by  the  native  doctors  in 
Oeylon  as  a  remedy  for  fevers ;  and,  from 
experiments  made  in  the  hospital  at  Ba- 
dulla.it  would  seem  to  possess  considerable 
efflcary.  It  contains  tannic  acid ;  and  the 
infusion  of  it,  which  Is  the  form  used,  is 
very  bitter.  T.  eoluJbrina^  the  Serpent  Cu- 
cumber or  yii>er  Gourd,  Is  so  called  from 
the  remarkable  snake-like  appearance  of 
Its  fruits,  which  are  frequently  sir  or 
more  feet  long,  and  at  flrst  striped  with 
different  shades  of  green,  but  ultimately 
change  to  a  bright  orange-colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  America.  Another  spe- 
cies, T.  anguinOf  a  native  of  India  and 
Chma,  is  called  the  Snake  Gourd,  but  its 
fruits  are  seldom  more  than  half  as  long 
as  the  above.  [A.  8.] 

TRICHOSMA.  A  section  of  Eria,  with 
terete  two-leaved  stems,  smooth  glabrous 
leaves,  and  terminal  few-flowered  spikes. 
It  is  represented  by  B.  suaoie.       [T.  MJ 

TRIOHOSPERMTJM.  A  genus  of  TUia- 
eece,' of  which  only  two  species  are  known- 
one  inhabiting  Java,  the  other  the  Feejees. 
They  are  middle-sized  trees,  with  entire 
ovate  leaves,  and  small  cymose  flowers. 
The  sepals  are  distinct,  and  like  the  petals 
are  five  in  number;  whilst  the  stamens 
are  numerous,  free,  all  of  them  bearing 
anthers.  The  capsule  is  two-valved,  some- 
what wedge-shaped,  containing  numerous 
seeds.  The  Feejean  species,  T.  Richii, 
yields  a  useful  timber.  [B.  S.J 

TRICHOSPORANGIA.    See  OOSPORAH- 

OIA. 

TRTOHOSTEMMA.  A  genUB  of  Labiata, 
natives  of  North  America,  consisting  of 
low  annuals  with  entire  leaves,  and  mostly 
solitary  one-flowered  pedicels  terminating 
the  branches.  The  oblique  bell-shaped 
calyx  is  deeply  five-cleft.  Its  three  upper 
teeth  long  and  partly  united,  and  the  two 
lower  ones  very  short;  the  corolla  Is 
divided  into  five  nearly  equal  oblong  lobes, 
the  three  lower  of  which  are  more  or  less 
united ;  and  the  four  stamens  have  very 
long  capillary  filaments, exserted  consider^ 
ably  beyond  the  corolla.  CW.  C.J 

TRICHOSTOMEI.  A  natural  order  of 
acrocarpous  mosses  distinguished  by  a 
peristome  with  thirty  thread-shaped  teeth, 
frequently  disposed  In  pair8,and  sometimes 
*P|ra"y  twisted.  It  abounds  in  species 
Which  are  principally  European,  and  some 
Of  Which  ascend  to  very  high  latitudes,  the 
only  three  mosses  in  lat.  64°  57'  8.  belong- 
•S**  ^*^'*  order.  It  is  worthy  of  remark. 
♦i!«  ,Yl»en  the  teeth  are  spiral,  the  cells  of 
»ue  lid  which  Immediately  covers  them 
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follow  the  same  arrangement.  Tbe  tTT^cal 
genus  TrichosUymxim,  of  whicli  we  have 
nine  species,  differs  from  Tortttla  only  Im 
the  straight  teeth ;  and  even  this  cfaaracto' 
fails  in  Trichottomum  rigidultmt,  whicb  is 
perhaps  our  most  common  8pecle&  T. 
f/laueeacens,  a  very  rare  plant,  is  renaark- 
able  for  Its  glaucous  hue,  whicb  depends 
upon  some  extraneous  substance  whose 
nature  has  not  at  present  lieen  ascertained 
A  similar  appearance  occurs  also  in  Bartn- 
mia,  CM.  J.  BLj 

TRICHOTHECIUH.    A  genus  of  thread- 
moulds  (HvphmnyceUa)  formerly  proposed 
on  erroneous  characters,  and,  so  Car  as  T. 
roseum  is  concerned  (about  whicta  alone  we  ' 
wish  to  speak),  identical  with  J^acfylUan.  , 
This  T.  roaeum  consists  of  a  creeping  myee-  . 
lium,  from  which  arise  short  erect  threads,  i 
crowned  above  with  a  few  obovate  unlsep-  : 
tate  spores.  The  mass  is  at  first  white,  but 
at  length  acquires  a  pale  rose-colour,  by 
which  it  is  readily  distinguished.  The  plant 
grows  very  abundantly  on  various  objects, 
whether  dead  or  living;  and  is  sometime 
highly  destructive    to   cucumber-plants, 
forming  broad  patches  on  the  leaves  and 
stem.    It  occurs  also  not  unfrequeotly  in 
closed  cavities,  as  in  nuts,  to  whicb  it  must 
have  made  its  way  from  without,  through  |, 
the  tissues.   Hoffmann  has  observed  a  se-  ! 
cond  form  of  fruit  in  the  shape  of  grlobose 
granules  which  he  calls  sperraatla  ;  these 
bodies   germinate,  and   have  apparently 
nothing  to  do  with  impregnation.    As  In 
the  case  of  bunt,  and  some  other  Ptcnffi 
which  occur  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  it  is 
possible  that  the  germination  of  these  mi- 
nute bodies  may  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  mycelium  into  the  plant.  A  solution  of 
bisulphite   of  soda,  or  indeed  anything  | 
which  contains  sulphurous  acid,  properly 
applied,  may  facilitate  the  destruction  of 
the  mould,  when  requisite.  [M..  J.  B.] 

TRIOHOTOMOUS.  Having  the  divisions 
always  in  threes. 

TRIOOCCiE.  A  name  under  which 
Klotzsch  and  some  others  have  desig- 
nated the  large  order  EuphorbiaceoBt  taken 
in  its  most  enlarged  sense. 

TRICOCCUS.  A  fruit  conslstlngof  three 
cocci,  or  elastlcally  dehiscing  shells. 

TRICOLOR.   The  garden  name  for  .inia- 
ranthua  tricolor. 
TRICOLOR.  Conslstlngof  three  colours. 

TRICOM  ARI A  A  shrub,  native  of  Chili, 
constituting  a  genus  of  Maipighiaceee.  Tbe 
leaves  ciasp  the  stem ;  the  branches  are 
spiny ;  and  the  flowers  are  orange-coloured. 
The  calyx  is  flve-parted,  the  four  outer  seg- 
ments having  each  two  glands  at  tbe  base ; 
the  petals  are  five,  stalked,  hairy  on  tbe 
outer  surface ;  there  are  ten  stamens,  all 
fertile,  three  fliaments  united  at  the  base; 
the  ovary  is  tri-lobed  three-celled,  each 
with  a  single  ovule,  and  there  are  three 
styles.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  three-celled, 
and  hairy  on  the  outer  surface.  rM.T.M.] 

TRICOSTATE.    Having  three  ribs. 
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TRICTGLA.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  «  tree,  native  of  BrazlU  which  consti- 
tutes «  genua  of  Nyetagmaeea.  Some  of 
the  branches  are  spiny;  the  leaves  are 
alternate  and  tufted  ;  and  the  flowers  are 
solitary,  on  short  stalks  ^roni  the  hase  of 
the  tufts  of  leaves.  The  involacre  consists 
of  three  coloured  leaves.  The  perianth  is 
petaloid,  tubular.oonstricted  in  the  middle, 
its  limb  having  five  lobes;  stamens  Ave, 
free;  orarjr  one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule; 
fruit  angular,  enclosed  within  the  harden- 
ed base  of  the  perianth,  and  surrounded  bj 
the  persistent  Inyolucre.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRICYRTia  A  genus  of  MeiUmthaeea, 
from  Nepal  and  Japan .  It  consists  of  erect 
woolly  herbs,  with  alternate  ovate-cordate 
aniplexicaul  leaves,  and  a  leafy  terminal 
panicle  of  flowers ;  these  have  a  six-leaved 
perianth,  the  segments  connivent  in  a  ball, 
and  narrowed  into  claws,  the  three  outer 
bulging  at  the  base ;  six  stamens ;  a  three- 
cleft  style,  with  six  stigmas ;  and  seeds 
with  rough  black  seed-coats.       [J.  T.  S.] 

TRIDAX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Compositast  comprising  a  Central  American 
berbHceons plant, with  stalked  ovate  leaves, 
lx>me  on  procumbent  stems.  The  flower- 
heads  are  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
two  rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  (six  or  eight 
in  number)  ovate  leafy  hairy  externally, 
the  inner  membranous  and  very  smooth  ; 
the  receptacle  is  covered  with  lanceolate 
scales.  The  fruits  are  compressed,  hairy, 
each  surmounted  by  a  pappus  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  branched  scales.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRIDENTATB.  When  the  point  is 
truncated,  and  has  three  indentations. 

TRIDBNTIA.  One  of  the  subdivisions 
of  Stapelia,  proposed  by  Haworth.  It  has 
the  outer  staminal  crown  five-parted,  the 
divisions  in  the  form  of  three  teeth,  and 
the  Inner  bifid,  the  Innermost  horn  being 
longer  than  the  others.  [T.  M.] 

TRIDESMia  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
of  the  family  Hyperieaoeas.  The  species 
are  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  and  have  an- 
gular branches,  bearing  on  their  extremi- 
ties a  terminal  bud,  consisting  of  membrar 
nous  wavy  dotted  scales.  The  flower- 
stalks  originate  from  the  axils  of  the  scars 
of  the  fallen  leaves.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
parted,  persistent ;  petals  five,  provided  in 
the  interior  with  a  trilobed  linear  ap- 
pendage ;  stamens  five,  in  three  parrels, 
alternating  with  which  are  three  small 
awl-shaped  scales;  ovary  three-celled, 
ovules  numerous,  styles  three;  fruit  cap- 
sular. The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
treis  '  three '  and  desms  'a bundle,'  in  allu- 
sion lo  the  number  of  stamens.  [M.T.  M.] 

TRIEDER.    Having  three  sides. 

TRIENNIAL,  TRIBNNia  Lasting  for 
three  years. 

TRIENTALTS.  A  small  genus  of  Primu- 
lacem,  the  species  of  which  are  found  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  They  are  low 
and   smooth   perennials,  having  an  erect 


stem,  which  bears  some  alternate  usually 
minute  and  scale-like  leaves  below,  and  a 
single  whorl  of  large  leaves  at  the  top, 
from  which  spring  one  or  more  single- 
flowered  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  flve  to 
seven-parted ;  the  corolla  rotate,  with  a  I 
short  tube,  and  as  many  deep  flat  divisions  | 
as  the  calyx ;  there  are  five  to  seven  sta- 
mens, inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla ; 
the  capsule  is  many-seeded,  and  opens  to 
the  base  with  five  to  nine  recurved  fuga- 
cious valves ;  and  the  seeds  are  inverted, 
and  have  a  reticulated  tunic.         [W.  CJ 

TRIFARIAM,  T&IFARIOUS.  In  three 
rowsw 

TRIFID.   Split  halfway  into  three  parts. 

TRIFOLIATE,  TRIFOLIOLATE.  Bear- 
ing three  leaflets  from  the  same  point;  as 
in  those  of  the  clover. 

TRIFOLIUM.  A  genus  of  paplllonarcous 
Legtiminosee,  distinguished  by  trifoliate 
leaves,  with  stipules  adhering  to  the  leaf- 
stalk. The  number  of  British  species  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  flfteen  to 
twenty :  of  these  aI>out  half  may  be  called 
meadow  or  pasture  herbs,  and  the  re- 
mainder weeds. 

The  agrarian  species  of  Clover  or  Trefoil 
may  be  grouped  as  follows :—  Rkd  :  T.  pro- 
terue.  Red  or  Broad-leaved  Clover  ;  T.  me- 
dium, Zigxag  Clover:  T.  incamatnm. 
Carnation  Clover.  Pinkish  or  White: 
T.  hybridum,  Alsike  Clover;  T.  repenn. 
White  or  Dutch  Clover.  Yellow:  T. 
proeumbens;  T.flliforme. 

The  Broad-leaved  Red  Clover  is  found  in 
most  fertile  meadows,  and  is  extensively 
employed  asa  shiftingcrop,  either  by  itself, 
or  in  mixtures  which  the  farmer  calls 
'seeds.'  Its  arable  form  is  much  larger 
than  the  wilder  varieties;  it  is,  indeed, 
so  much  an  induced  plant,  that  it  has  be- 
come difllcult  to  make  it  hold  to  some 
lands  so  perfectly  as  it  formerly  did.  In 
which  cases  the  soil  is  described  as '  clover- 
sick.'  The  Zigzag  Clover  is  so  called  from 
the  angular  bends  at  each  joint  of  its  stalk. 
Its  leaflets  are  more  pointed  than  those 
of  T.  pratenae,  and  usually  without  the 
white  spot,  but  this  character  is  not  con- 
stant. It  is  a  lover  of  sandy  soils,  whereas 
the  T.  praiense  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
light  land  ;  and  being  a  large  species  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  culti- 
vation as  a  good  cropper  where  the  com- 
moner clover  had  failed.  Some  ten  years 
ago  T.  medium  could  be  obtained  of  the 
seedsman,  but  at  present  Its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  what  is  labelled  T.  pratense  pererms, 
and  commonly  called  'Cow-grass.  The 
solution  of  this  mystery  appears  to  be  that 
the  two  forms  here  mentioned  are  but 
varieties  of  the  Broad-leaved  Clover,  the 
sand-clover  in  cultivation  so  rapidly  assum- 
ing the  characters  of  Broad  Clover,  that, 
however  different  they  may  originally  have 
been,  their  distinctive  characters  cannot 
with  certainty  be  maintained  in  their 
growth  as  crop-plants.  Hence  the  disputes 
which  are  so  constant  between  farmers  and 
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.eod«nieii.  for  not  ■en<!ln«r  the  true  Cow-  ,     TIIIPOLIUM  I)B8  JAaDIXlEHS. 
5SI»."re  cxecedlnirly  difllcult  to  settle.      ',  Cytuu,  Messil^fuhm. 

The  Citniailon  or  Crtmson  Clover,  as  a  ,     tRIFURCATB.    Having    a     fork    wil* 
cro|t-plant,  appears  to    have  beeu  Intro-    ^^^^  tJues,  as  some  halra. 

JSe7;l.^;"icru^?erSJ^cul.Vrt^^^^  TRIGLAN8.     CJ>nta;nIng     tbree     ,,bU 

fwdwlls  In  tb7nelirhlx)urh(Mxl  of  Lon-  ■  (Blans)  within  an  involucre;  as  the  Sjan- 

1 1  don)  upon  the  white-crop  Btul»ble  sown  In    isb  chestnut. 

I    autumn.   In  which    case  even  *  heavier 

crop  than  that  of  the  Broad-leaved  CUu-er 

!  can  be  cleared  away  the  following  suuiiner 

I    In  time  for  a  lato  sowing  of  turnips.    8e- 

I  vera!  varieties  of  Its  seed  can  now  be  ob- 
'  tiilned,  among  which  the  T.  inearniUam 
1  'tardlfrmnf^  and  T.incamatum'tardifblaM: 

I I  of  Vllmorin  are  red  and  white  forms,  com- 
;  I  hig  In  nlwut  a  fortnight  later  than  the  usual 

'  variety.  »nd  so  have  been  recommended  for 
■  succession.  ^  ^ 

1|  The  AlBlke  Clover  Is  also  of  foreign 
,  origin,  being  much  grown  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Uhasgotthen«vieofhybridch)ver 
I  from  Its  apparently  possessing  characters 
'  Intermediate  between  the  common  red  and 
I  Dutch  clovers,  but  Its  hyhrldlty  Is  not 
Its  flowers,  which 


admitted  by  hoUnlsts. 
grow  In  compact  heads  like  th<»se  of  the  red 
clover,  are  of  a  pinkish  lilush.  Its  shoots 
trail  ahmg  the  gmund  without  rooting,  as 
In  the  Dutch  Clover.  It  Is  a  good  pasture 
plant,  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
It  has  yet  received  In  this  country. 

The  Dutch  Clover,  or  Shamrock  of  Ire- 
land, Is  a  valuable  feeding  plant  In  dry 
and  thin  soils;  and  in  laying  down  perma- 
nent pastures,  unless  In  strong  land.  It 
should  be  always  pretty  freely  employed. 
Its  spontaneous  growth  in  the  meadow  is 
always  hailed  as  a  sign  of  Improved  condi- 
tion. It  must  not  In  that  case  l»e  con- 
fcmnded  with  the  T.  fragiferum,  called 
Strawberry- headed  Clover  from  the  frult- 
llke  aspect  of  its  calyces,  which  expand 
and  toke  on  a  reddish  colour  after  the 
flowers  fade-thls  latter  peculiarity  being 
Indicative  of  stiff  clays. 


TRIGLOCHIN.    Marsh -lierha  with  very 
narrow  radical  leaves,  and  slender  spikes 
of  Inconspicuous  green  flowers,  l>eloi]|rlng 
to  the  order  Junavinacco'.    The  flower  la 
cx)mposed  of  six  concave  deciduous  leavee, 
six  stamens,  three  to  six  plumose  stl^roas, 
and  as   many  ccmiblned   ont^seeded   rap-  Ij 
sules.  There  are  two  British  species,  which 
agree   in    having   grass-like     but    fleshy   I 
leaves,  grooved  ihnmghout  and  sheathing  » 
at  the  base.    The  flowers,  which  are  very  ■ 
small,  are  only  remarkable  for  their  fea-  ii 
thery  stigmas.  r.poiit«£r«,  the  Marsh  Arrow-  J 
grass.  Is  common  In  wet  meadows  and  In  ! 
marshy  situations  generally.    In  this  spe-  ij 
cles  the  stigmas  are  three,  and  the  three  ifi 
capsules  fonn  a  linear  column.     T.  mariti-  • 
mum  Is  a  somewhat  more  roTmst  plant,  and 
Is    sufficiently  distinguished   by    its    six 
capsules,  so  combined  as  to   be    broadly 
elliptical  or  almost  globose  in  form.     In 
general  habit  lioth  species  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  a  Plantagot   but   the  spike 
is  much  more  lax.  CC.  A.  JJ 

TRIGONANTHUS.    CeratovtvH*. 

TRIGONELLA.  A  rather  extensive  ge- 
nus of  herbaceous  leguminous  plants,  wide- 
ly spread  over  Southern  Euroiie,  ^VTestem 
and  Central  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and 
occurring  more  sparingly  In  Australia,  all 
the  siwcies  possessing  a  heavy  penetrating 
odour.  Their  leaves  are  c/)mpoaed  of  three 
leaflets,  the  middle  one  »>elng  stalked ;  and 
thelrflowcrs  aredlsposedln  axillary  umbel- 
like heads,  or  are  produced,  either  solitary  ; 
or  In  clusters  of  two  or  three.  In  the  leaf- 
axils.    They  are  succeeded  by  straight  or  I 


The  Procuml)ent  or  Hop  Trefoil  of  the  !  -i|,,i|*t,iy   curved  flattened  or    cylindrical 


botanist  Is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
other  species  by  Its  bunch  of  yellow  flowers,  ■ 
withering  to  the  bright-brown  of  a  strobile  i 
of  hops,  which  It  Is  not  unlike  In  general 
aspect,  and  hence  Its  common  name.    This  { 
must  not  be  confounded  with    the  Hop 
I  Trefoil  of  the  farmer,  which  Is  the  MedUago 
"  Inptdina.    They  may  l»e  readily  dlstlngulsh- 

I  <  ed  thus :— The  ripened  fruits  of  the  Medi- 

I I  cago  lupulina  are  arranged  in  a  bunch  of 
black  twisted  seed-pods.  The  pods  of  the 
T.  procumberu  are  straight,  and  always 
covered  with  the  persistent  dried  hop-like 
flowers.  This  latter  has  been  used  for 
fann  purposes,  but  Is  of  little  value.  The 
small  Yellow  or  Suckling  Clover  Is  m<»ro 
diminutive  in  all  Its  parts  than  the  preced- 
ing. It  has  been  recommended  as  a  mix- 
ture in  light  pasture  herbage,but  Is  scarcely 
worth  consideratirm. 

A  four-leaved  Shamrock  or  other  clover 
is  greatly  esteemed  as  l)elng  luckj-,  perhaps 
upon  the  principle  that  It  Is  thought  by 
some  to  he  fortunate  to  get  anvthlnir  rare  • 
four-lcaved  (even-leaved)  clmlJre  are.  him: 
. .  ever,  not  nnf requently  met  with.    [J.  B.} 


many-seeded  pods,  which  are  longer  than  I 
the  calyx,  and  split  into  two  valves  at  ma- 
turity. ^     „  ^        I 

T.  Fomum  grcBntm,  the   Fenugreek  or  j, 
PenugrsBC,  Is  an  erect  annual  plant  about  > 
two  feet  high,  a  native  of  the  Medlterra-  , 
nean  region,  but  cultivated  In  India  and  I 
other  warm  countries,  and  occasionally  in 
England,  though  our  climate  Is  scarc4?ly 
suitable  to  It.    Tl>e  seeds   of  Fenugreek 
were  held  in  high  repute  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  Greeks,  and  Romans,  for 
medicinal  and  culinary  purposes,  but  at 
the  present  day  their  use  in  medicine  is 
with  us  confined  to  veterinary  practice- 
Fenugreek  powder  being  the  principal  In- 
gredient In  most  of  the  «iuack  nostronis 
which  And  so  much  favour  amongst  Ig- 
norant grf»om8  and    horsekeepers.   They 
have  a  powerful  odour  of  c^wtinanne,  and 
are  largely  used  for  flavouring  the  so-called 
concentrated  cattle-foods,  and  for  render- 
ing damaged  hay  palaUble.  [A.  8.J    | 

TRIGONIA,  TRlGONIACBiE.  ThegcnM  l 
Trigmiia,  consisting  of  tropical  American  | 
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trees,  with  opposite  stipulate  leaves  (white 
-anderneatli)   and  paniculate  flowers,  pre- 
sents s(>  many  anomalies,  tbat  It  has  been 
proposed  to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  order 
I    of    |K>lypetalous   dicotyledons    under  the 
L    name  of  Trigoniacece.  It  had  been  referred 
I    to  JPolt/galaceee,  clilefly  on  account  of  Its 
I    irregular  flowers  and  tiie  long  hairs  of  Its 
1    seeds  :  but  it  has  little  else  in  common 
with  tliein,  and  the  position  of  the  petals 
Hnd  luaertiouof  the  stamens  is  (lulte  dif- 
ferent. 

As  the  irregularity  of  the  flower  Is  of  the 
same  nature  as  in  LegaminoscB—l.e.,  it  has 
one  petal,  which  Is  of  quite  a  different  shape 
from  the  others,  placed  uppermost  or  next 
the  stem  from  which  It  springs  -it  disa- 
grees with  the  Polygalaeece,  which  have  not 
this  characteristic,  and  should  therefore 
he  regarded  as  a  distinct  family,  or  (what  is 
perhaps  more  advisable)  placed  as  a  section 
of  Legamino9(B.  The  Irregularity  of  the 
stamens  is  also  of  the  same  nature  as  in 
Leguminosce^  tiie  Assure  or  vacant  space 
,  being  opposite  tlie  enlarged  upper  petal. 

I  Some  good  authorities  think  that  the  real 

I I  affinities  of  the  genus  or  order  lie  probai)ly 
.   in  thedirectlon  of  VoshycuxcBf  through  the 

1 1  medium  of  Lightia.  [B.  C] 

Jl  TRIGONIDIUM.  A  small  but  cnrlous 
I  ffenus  of  orchids  .from  Tropical  America, 
'  belonging  to  the  tribe  Vatuiece.  They  are 
epiphytal  heri>s,  with  creeping  stems,  bear- 
ing pseudobulhs,  few  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  solitary  flowers  on  erect  radical  pe- 
duncles clothed  with  sheathing  bracts. 
The  sepals  are  equal,  somewhat  herbace- 
ous, cohering  at  the  liase,  spreading  at  the 
apex,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  petals. 
The  remarkable  flowers  of  this  srenus  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ail  others.      [W.  B.  H.] 

TRIGONOSTEMON.  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
Marece^  comprising  a  Javanese  shrub, 
with  acuminate  whorled  leaves,  hairy  on 
the  under-surface.  Flowers  monoecious, 
crowded  on  axillary  racemes :  calyx  flve- 
parted  ;  petals  five.  Inclining  inwards,  al- 
ternating with  five  glands:  stamens  three, 
united  below,  free  above,  the  anther-lobes 
divergent.  In  tlie  female  flowers  the  three 
cells  of  the  ovary  have  each  one  ovule, 
and  the  fruit  is  capsular.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRIGONOUS.  Having  three  angles  and 
three  plane  faces ;  as  the  stem  of  Carex 
aeiUa. 

TRIHILATE.  Having  three  apertures, 
as  some  sorts  of  pollen-grains. 

TRIJUGOUS.  When  the  petiole  of  a 
phmated  leaf  bears  tliree  pairs  of  leaflets. 

TRILATERAL.    A  prism  of  three  sides. 

TRILIX.    Prockia. 

TRILL!  ACE^.  A  small  order  of  mono- 
cotyledons, sometimes  considered  as  a  sub- 
order of  Smilacece  or  of  LUiaceiP.  It  Is 
distinguished  l>y  simple  stems,  bearing 
a  whorl  of  net  ted- veined  leaves,  and  a 
sinsrlc  terminal  flower,  with  usually  three 
herbaceous  sepals,  three  larger  petals,  six 
to  ten  stamens  witli  linear  anthers,  a  free 


ovary  with  three  to  five  cells  and  as  many 
distinct  styles,  and  a  succulent  fruit.  The 
species  are  all  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Northeni  Hemisphere,  and 
are  distributed  into  five  or  six  genera,  of 
which  the  most  Important  are  Trillium 
and  Paris. 

TRILLIDIUM.  A  genus  of  Trilliacea 
from  India,  containing  the  Trillium  Gace- 
nianwn  of  Walllch,  which  is  somewhat 
Intermediate  between  Trillinm  and  PaHs, 
liaving  the  same  ternary  arrangement  of 
the  flower  which  occurs  in  the  former,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  leaves  of  the  peri- 
anth being  all  similar  (coloured),  the  an- 
thers extrorse  after  flowering,  and  the 
Btlgnias  subulate.  It  Is  a  herb  with  a  hori- 
zontal creeping rhizome,and  an  erect  stem, 
terminated  by  a  whorl  of  three  stalked  flve- 
nerved  leaves.  In  the  centre  of  which  there  ; 
is  a  single  erect  flower.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TRILLIE.    (Fr.)    Traiium. 

TRILLIUM.  An  exclusively  North 
American  genus,  referred  by  some  bota- 
nists to  SmiJacecp,  while  others  consider 
it  the  type  of  a  distinct  order  called  Trtl- 
liacecB.  It  Is  distinguished  from  Its  con- 
geners by  its  flowers  having  three  green 
persistent  sepals,  and  three  larger  coloured 
and  withering  petals,  six  stamens  with 
anthers  bursting  Inwards,  and  a  six-sided 
three-celled  ovary,  with  numerous  ovules 
in  several  rows  in  each  cell,  and  bearing 
three  distinct  or  very  rarely  cohering 
styles.  The  plants  belonging  to  It  are 
perennial  smooth  herbs,  with  tufted  tube- 
rous roots  or  creeping  rootstocks,  and 
simple  stems  bearing  at  the  summ?t  three 
broad  stfllkless  or  sliort-stalked  thin  leaves 
arrnnged  in  a  whorl,  and  a  solitary  flower 
either  with  or  witliout  a  stalk  In  the 
middle.  Seventeen  species,  spread  over 
tlie  Continent  of  America  from  Georgia  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  are  described. 

The  fleshy  roots  of  T.erectnm  (sometimes 
called  T.  pendidvm),  under  the  name  of 
Beth-root,  form  one  of  the  numerous 
drugs  prepared  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  by  some  of  the  societies  of  the 
religious  sect  called  Shakers.  They  are 
esteemed  astringent  tonic  and  antiseptic, 
and  are  employed  in  spitting  of  blood  and 
several  other  complaints.  The  plant  Is 
also  called  Indian  Balm  or  Lamb'sQuarters. 
It  has  an  erect  stem  a  foot  or  more  high, 
bearing  three  broad  almoat  rhomlwid 
leaves,  and  drooping  fetid  flowers,  with 
green  sepals  striped  with  purple,  and  deep 
purple  petals.  [A.  S.J 

TRILOBED,  TRILOBUS.  Three-Iohed, 
as  in  the  leaf  of  Anemojie  Hepatiea. 

TRIMERIA.  The  name  of  a  South 
African  tree  constftiitlng  a  genus  of  Soma- 
hacete.  The  leaves  are  alternate  stalked 
three-nerved,  and  the  flowers  grow  In 
axlilarj'  spikes :  the  calyx  consists  of  three 
sepals,  the  corolla  of  three  concave  petals 
larger  than  the  sepals;  there  are  nine 
stamens,  aggi-epated  together  in  three 
bundles,  placed  opposite  to  the  petals,  and  , 
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alternating  with  as  manr  Ui^e  fflauds ; 
ovary  free,  with  three  itarletal  pUceutaa, 
each  bearing  a  single  ovale :  styles  three ; 
fruit  one-celled,  three-valved ;  seeds  three 
or  one.  This  genus  derives  Its  name  from 
the  Greek  words  treit '  three '  and  merot  *  a 
jNirt,'  Indicating  the  ternary  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  flower;  in  this  one  par- 
ticular, but  In  no  other,  the  genus  shows 
a  resemblance  to  endogena.      CH.  T.  M.] 

TRIMBR1&  A  shrub  of  8t  Helena, 
constituting  a  genus  of  LobeUofCem.  The 
flowers  are  in  axillary  racemes ;  the  calyx 
is  flve-cieft,  the  segments  being  provided 
with  a  thick  dorsal  nerve;  the  corolla 
consists  of  five  petals,  two  upper  ones  free 
linear,  the  lower  three  united  Into  an  erect 
three-lobed  lip;  and  the  five  stamens  are 
Inserted  with  the  corolla  on  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  anthers 
united  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  the  two  lower 
ones  hairy.  The  ovary  Is  two-celled,  the 
8t.igma  two-lobed ;  and  the  fruit  capsular, 
bursting  from  above  downwards  into  two 
valves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRIMESTRIS.  Bxfattng  for  three 
months. 

TRIMUa.   Lasting  for  three  years. 

TRTNCOMALE&WOOIX  The  timber  of 
Berrya  Amonilla, 

TRINERVEDi  TRlNERVia  Having 
three  ribs,  all  proceeding  from  the  base. 


I     TRINIA.    A  genus  of  mnbeW/era,  Mn- 
I  slstlng  of  biennial  branching  herbs,  with 
'  angular  stems,  and  bipinnatlseet  leaves, 
!  the  divisions  of  which  are  triternate,  and 
'  the  lobes  linear.     The  numerous   manj'- 
,  rayed  umbels  are  paniculate  or  thyrsold,. 
;  and  without  involucres.    The  Ifowers  are 
d loBClous,  or  rarely  monaecions.    The  caly  x- 
limb  is  absent ;  the  petals  of  the  stamiiMl 
flowers  are  lanceolate  and  produced  into  a 
slender  appendage,  which  Is  roiled  inwards; 
the  pistilloid  flowers  have  oval  petals^  with 
a  short  appendage,  tVte  point  of  which>i8 
bent  inwards.  The  oval  fruit  IS  compressed 
at  the  side,  and  the  carpels  have  five  fili- 
form equal  ribs,  the-  intervals  being  with- 
out vittsB,  or  having  but  a  single  one.  The 
genus  Is  indigenous  to  Central  and  South- 
ern Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Csipe  of 
Good  Hope.  [W.  C] 

TRINODAL.    Having  three  nodes  onlr. 

TRINRAGAN.  An  Eastern  name  of  the 
Palmyra  Palm. 

TRIODIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
Insr  to  the  tribe  Avene(e.  The  Inflorescence 
is  in  simple  contracted  spIke-Iike  panicles, 
the  spikelets  of  which  are  few-ftowered 
and  awn  I  ess;  outer  glumes  two,  nearly 
equal ;  flowering  glumes  with  three  small 
teeth  at  the  top.  Steudel  describes  eleven 
species,  which  are  all  natives  of  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere,  save  T.  deeumbens,  a 
British  representative  of  the  genus,  which 
is  a  common  grass  growing  on  sponury  wet 
cold  soils,  and  not  of  much  agriculfural 
importance.  [D.  M.] 


TRIOSCIOUS,  TR10ICD8.    Havtns  it_- 
flowers  on  one  Individual,  female  on  an-  !| 
other,  and  hermaphrodite  on  a  third.    Its 
sign  is  ^  ^  Q. 

TRIOLET.    (Fr.)    IWoHum  repem» ;  aUto 
Medicago  lujnUina. 

TRIONUM.    Bilriseua  Triomtm, 
TRIOPTERT&     A   genus    of    traHiBg 
shrubs.  Indigenous  to  Tropical  America. 
Their  flowers  are  purple  or  violet,  in  axil- 
lary or  terminal  clusters.    Calyx  flye-i»rt- 
ed,  four  of  the  segments  having  two  glaiada 
at  the  base;  petals  five,  stalked,  entire;  \ 
iUmens  ten,  all  fertile,  alternately  long  i 
and  short,  the  filaments  united  at  the  base;  ! 
ovary  three-lobed,  each  of  the  lobes  having 
three  crest-like  ridges  on  the  outer  surface,  < 
and  each  containing  a  single  pendulous  ' 
ovule ;  styles  three ;  fruit  with  three  wings 
on  each  lobe,  whence  the  name  of   tlie  ' 
genus,  from  ireis '  three '  and  pteron  *  wing.* 
One  or  two  species  are  cultivated  as  stove^  . 
climbers  In  this  country.  [M.  T.  MJ 


TRI08TEUM.    A  gennBot  Cfapr^foUactia^  , 
eonsisting   of   several    species   of    coarse  ' 
hairy  perennial  herbs,  with  large  entire  ' 
leaves  tapering  to  the  base  but   conimte  ; 
round  the  simple  stem;  and  sessile  axiilnry  : 
flowers,  solitary  or  in  clusters.    Tlie  leaf- 
Kke  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  linear-lanceolate 
and   persistent;    the   corolla   is    tubular, 
swollen  at  the  base,  and  flve-lobed ;  there  ( 
are  five  stamens;  the  ovary  is  greiierally  , 
three-celled  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  rather  dry  ! 
I  triangular  drape,  with  three-ril>I>ed  one-   ' 
j  seeded  bony  nutlets.    The  species  are  na- 
tives of  Iforth  America  and  the  inoontaius    I 
of  Central  Asia  CW.  CJ     i 

TRIPALEOLATE.    Consisting  of  three  , 
pales  or  palese,  as  the  flower  of  a  baiuboo. 

TRIPARDE,   or  TRLPARELLE.      C^^.) 

A  kind  of  Olive.  I,' 

TRIPARTED,  TRIPARTITE.    Parted  to 
the  base  in  three  divisions. 

TRIPARTIBLE.    Partible  into  three. 

TRIPE  DB  ROCHE.  This  name,  or  that 
of  Rock  Tripe,  is  given  in  Korth  Amerira, 
in  consequence  of  the  blistered  thallus,  to  i 
several  s|>ecies  of  lichens  Ijelonging  to 
Oyrophora  and  Uvibilicariat  but  especially  i 
to  the  latter,  wh  ch  afford  a  coarse  food, 
whose  nutritive  qualities  are,  however, 
much  Impaired  by  the  presence  of  a  bitter 
principle  which  Is  apt  J;o  cause  serious 
diarrhoea.  Bnd,  however,  as  it  is,  it  has 
proved  of  the  nmst  material  service  to 
some  of  our  Arctic  voyagers,  especially  to 
the  expeditions  under  the  lamented  Sir 
John  Franklin,  though  from  constitutional 
peculiarities  it  Is  not  available  to  all.  In  no 
case,  however,  did  it  completely  appease 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  probably  from  its  not 
containing  in  the  proper  proportions  all 
the  constituents  necessary  to  compose  a 
truly  nutritious  nrticle  of  food.  Some  of 
these  lichens,  of  large  size,  have  been  found 
on  the  northernmost  Arctic  land  which  has 
I  yet  been  explored.  fM.  J.  B.J 
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rrXtlPBTALOID.  Consisttng  of  six  parts, 
oC  -which  three  resemble  petals,  and  three 
axe   irreen  and  small. 

TRIPBTALOIDE^.  One  of  the  LInnajan 
n9«.t;viral  orders,  which  included  Butomua, 
Satrtttaria,  and  their  allies. 

TRIPHASIA.    Four  species  have  been 
described  as  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
^-tJirantiacefBt  but  one  of  them  is  now  re- 
ferred to  AtcdatvUOt  and  two  others  are 
Imperfectly  known;  so  that  the  genus  is 
prH^ttcally  confined  to  a  single  species,  T. 
tr-lfoliata,  that  on  which  it  was  originally 
t*  >unded  by  Lourelro.  This  is  a  spiny  shrul), 
liRvtng   leaves  composed   of  three  egg- 
Bliaped    leaflets,  notched  at  the  top;  its 
I    flowers  are  white  and  sweet-scented,  and 
usually  grow  singly  in  the  leaf-axils :  pro- 
ducing one  to  three-celled  berries,  contain- 
ing a  single  seed  surrounded  with  pulp  in 
each  cell.     They  have  a   trilobed  calyx, 
as  many  petals,  six  distinct  stamens,  and 
an  ovary  elevated  on  a  short  stalk,  and  end- 
ing in  a  longisb  thick  style,  which  ulti- 
mately falls  away.    It  is  a  native  of  South- 
ern   China,  but  it  is  now  naturalised  in 
many  parts  of  the  Bast  Indies,  and  ts  also 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.    Its  fruits 
are  about  as  large  as  hazel-nuts,  and  have  a 
red  skin.    When  ripe  they  have  an  agree- 
able sweet  taste,  but  if  gathered  green 
they  have  a  strong  flavour  of  turpentine, 
and   the  pulp   is  very  sticky.    They  are 
sometimes  preserved  whole  in  syrup,  and 
occasionally  sent  to   this   country   from 
I  Manilla  as  lime-berries.  [A.  S.] 

TRTPHTLLOUS.  Having  the  leaves  in 
a  whorl  of  three  ;  also,  having  only  three 
leaves. 

TUIPINNARIA.    CoUa. 

TRIPINNATE.  When  the  leaflets  of  a 
bipinnate  leaf  become  themselves  pinnate. 

TRIPINNATIPID.  Three  times  divided 
in  a  pinnatlfld  manner. 

TRIPINNATJSEOT.  Parted  to  the  base 
In  a  tripinnate  manner. 

TRIPLANDRON.  A  tree  of  Columbia, 
forming  a  genus  of  Cliuiaeea.  The  short 
recurved  flower-stalks  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  three.  The  flowers  are  dioecious : 
the  males  having  two  small  bracts,  placed 
beneath  the  four-leaved  calyx:four  roundish 
spreading  petals,  reflected  at  the  margins; 
and  numerous  stamens  in  three  rows,  com- 
bined together  into  a  convex  four-sided 
mass,  with  thick  fllaments,  and  terminal 
anthers.  In  the  females  the  barren  stamens 
are  combined  Into  a  fleshy  four-cornered 
cup,  surrounding  the  globose  four-corner- 
ed many-celled  ovary,  and  there  are  nine 
sessile  radiating  stigmas.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRTPLARI8.  A  genus  of  PolygmacetB 
from  Tropical  South  America,  remarkable 
for  the  great  development  of  the  three 
outer  lobes  of  the  limb  of  the  fruiting 
perianth,  which  somewhat  resemble  the 
wings  of  the  maple  fruit.  They  are  trees 
or  sbrubB,  with  alternate  shortly  stalked 


entire  leaves,  accompanied  by  extremely 
short  obliquely  truncate  ochreas,  snd  bear- 
ing racemose  bracteated  unisexual  flowers, 
of  which  the  males  are  six  or  eight-parted. 
The  nut  Is  three-edged,  with  winged  an- 
gles, and  the  embryo  similar  in  shape  to 
the  nut,  not  six-lobed  as  In  Ruprechtia. 
Schomburgk  describes  the  T.  Bchomburg- 
kiana,  which  he  found  in  Guiana,  as  having 
the  trunk  and  branches  hollow  between 
the  nodes,  and  serving  as  the  habitation  of 
very  venomous  ants.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TRIPLB-NERVED,  TRIPLINERVED, 
TRIPLINERVia  The  same  as  Triple- 
ribbed. 

TRIPLE-RIBBED.  "When  of  three  ribs 
the  two  lateml  ones  emerge  from  the 
middle  one  a  little  above  its  Imse. 

TRIPLICATO-PWNATE.  The  same  as 
Tripinnate. 

TRIPLICI.   Thrice  repeated. 

TRIPLO.    Thrice. 

TRIP-MADAM.    Sedum  r^fleanm. 

TRIPOLI  POWDER.  A  pulverous  sub- 
stance which  is  imported  from  Germany, 
and  used  as  a  material  for  polishing  steel. 
It  consists  entirely  of  the  flinty  integu- 
ments of  several  species  of  Diatomacete,  di- 
vested of  everything  except  the  silex.  Se- 
veral of  the  species  of  which  it  is  composed, 
are  found  to  be  identical  with  those  which 
are  at  the  present  day  contributing  to  form 
a  sediment  on  the  Victoria  Barrier,  In  the 
Antarctic  regions,  hundreds  of  miles  iu 
length.  Ehrenberg  even  asserts  that  in 
beds  of  fossil  DiatomaceiB,  which  are  occa- 
sionally several  feet  In  depth,  species  are 
still  In  the  process  of  propagation,  but  this 
Is  doubtless  a  mere  fancy.  The  Phonollte 
stones  of  the  Rhine  also  abound  in  the 
remains  of  these  minute  Algce.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRIPOLIUM.  A  genus  of  ConpoaiUa, 
very  closely  allied  to  Aster,  and  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  it  except  by  the 
involucre,  which  consists  of  a  numl>er  of  i 
bract-like  scales,  disposed  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  flower-stalk,  or  somewhat  bl- 
seriate.  The  ligulate  florets  are  longer 
and  narrower  than  in  After.  The  species 
are  somewhat  fleshy,  and  inhabit  salt- 
marsfay  districts  throughout  Europe  and 
North  America  T.  vulgare,  frequently 
called  Atter  TripoHntn,  Is  not  unfrequent 
on  muddy  seashores  or  salt-marshes  in 
this  country  ;  its  ray-florets  are  purple,  or 
sometimes  absent.  The  somewhat  fleshy 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  occasionally  gather- 
ed, with  those  otBalieomia,  to  make  a  kind 
of  pickle.  [M.  T.  M.3 

TRIPSACUM.    A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  RottboelUea.    The  in- 
florescence is  in  spikes,  cither  solitary  or 
three  together— the  upper  male,  the  lower 
female ;  male  glume  two-flowered,  the  outer  ! 
male,  the  inner  neuter ;  female  glume  one-  i 
flowered ;  styles  two.    The  few  species  are 
natives  of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  ! 
Tlie  Buffalo-grass,  T.  dactyloidea^  Is  consl- 
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dered  a  giKid  foniga  species  there.  It  Is  ra- 
ther too  tenderfor  the  climate  of  Britain, 
where  It  is  either  killed  or  much  hurt  du- 
ring severe  winters.  [D.  M.] 

TRIPTBRI&  A  g«nas  of  herbs  or  un- 
dershmbs  of  the  family  Camponta,  natives 
of  Arabia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
pUints  are  frequently  dotted  over  with 
glands,  secreting  an  odoriferous  i>ub- 
stance,  like  that  of  the  common  marigold. 
The  heads  of  flowers  are  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre of  one  or  two  rows  of  scales,  that  are 
frequently  membranous  at  their  margins^ 
The  receptacle  is  naked,  flat,  or  somewhat 
convex.  The  florets  of  the  ray  are  strap- 
shaped,  yellow  white  or  purplish  ;  those  of 
the  disk  tulmlar,  yellow.  The  fruits  of 
the  central  or  disk-florets  are  aliortive, 
those  of  the  ray  three-sided  and  winged  at 
the  angles,  provided  with  a  hollow  beak, 
closed  by  a  thin  membrane ;  at  other  times 
the  fruits  are  wingless,  and  have  a  solid 
beak.  The  pappus  is  always  absent.  The 
name  is  given  In  allusion  to  the  winded 
fruit.  [M.  T.  M.1 

TRIPTKROCOCCPS.  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralian and  Tasmaniau  herbaceous  plants, 
of  the  family  Stackhouaiaceas.  The  branch- 
es are  somewhat  four-sided ;  the  leaves 
very  narrow,  with  two  stipules  ;  and  the 
flowera  in  terminal  spikes;  calyx  with  a 
distended  tube,  its  limb  flve-parted ;  petals 
Ave,  their  claws  cohering  so  as  to  form  a 
tube,  and  their  limbs  spreading ;  stamens 
flvc,  inserted  with  the  petals  Into  the 
throat  of  the  calyx ;  ovary  three-lobed 
tUree-celled,  each  cell  with  a  single  erect 
ovule;  style  cylindrical;  fruit  of  three 
winged  indehlacent  carpels,  ultimately 
separating  from  a  central  column.  The 
generic  name  alludes  to  the  three  winged 
fruits.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRIPTBROUS.    Three-winged. 

TRIPTILION.  A  genus  of  Chilian  herbs 
of  the  family  CompositcB.  The  leaves  are 
rigid,  membranous,  pinnately  divided,  and 
spiny ;  and  the  flower-heads  are  aggregated 
in  tufts,  each  one  surrounded  by  an  in- 
volucre of  two  rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  of 
which  are  spreading  leathery  and  spine- 
pointed,  and  the  inner  erect  and  tnembran- 
ous.  The  receptacle  is  covered  with  fringed 
hairy  scales;  corolbas  two-lipped,  theoufer 
lip  three-toothed,  much  wider  than  the 
inner  one ;  fruits  angular,  smooth  or  hairy ; 
pappus  of  three  to  flve-parted  fringed 
scales,  recurved  at  the  points.  The  flowera 
are  white  or  blue.  Some  of  the  species  are 
grown  as  annuals  for  the  sake  of  their 
pretty  flowers.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  treia  'three'  and  ptilon  'a  wing,'  in 
allusion  to  the  pappus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRlPTOLEMiBA.  In  his  recent  synopsis 
<>f  the  Dalbergiete  (Leguminos(g),'!Ar.  Ben- 
tnam  has  combined  the  genus  Triptolemceat 
"f'glnally  founded  upon  a  group  of  ex- 
clusively Brazilian  plants,  with  Dalbergia, 
^y  ^ftenslve  genus  common  to  the  tropics 
•Ji  Doth  hemispheres.    As  a  section  of  this 


I  latter  genus,  the  Triptolsm^eaa  are  charae-  \ 
terised  by  their  cymes  of  uunieruus  ex-ij 
I  tremely  small  flowera,  which,  by  imperfeo- 
tion,  are  of  one  sex  only,   and  hare  tte 
calyx-teeth  blunt  and  the  petals  farnlsbed ',' 
I  with  short  claws,  their  tea  stainena  being  \ 
!  united  into  a  sheaths  lit  on  tbe  upper  side, 
I  and  their  oyary  coutaining  ool y  one  ovale ; 
I  and  also  by  their  pods  being-  liardeDed,and  i 
I  strongly  marked  with  netted  veins  at  the 
I  seed-bearing  part    Nine  species  hare  1)een 
described,  but   they  are  now-  reduced  to 
three.    These  are  trees  or  woody  climbers, 
with  alternate  unequally  pinnate  leaves, 
composed  of  a  variable  number  (fire  to 
twenty-flve)  of  oblong  leathery  Ieaflets,uso- 
ally  shining,  and  marked  with  netted  veins 
on  the  upper  surface.    The  true  Rosewood 
of  commerce,  that  imported  from  Brazil,  , 
was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  the  pm- , 
duce  of  this  genus,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  French  travellerandbotanisCLruIIIeiuin,   \ 
who  brought  from  Brazil  sper.linens  of  two 
species  of  TriptolemeeaHs  the  true  rosewood 
plant;  but  according  to    Dr.  Alleman  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  greater  part  of  the  best   ' 
kind  of  rosewood  sent  to  Europe   fs  tbe 
timber  of  Dalbergia  nigral  while  other  qua-  ; 
II  ties  are  the  produce  of  species  of  Jfa-  ,i 
.  chcerium.  [A.  S.J       ] 

I     TRIQUE-MADAME.  ^Fr.)  Sedum  aOnani  \ 
I  also  a.  acre, 

I      TRIQUETBR,  TRIQUETROUS.      Three-  'I 
edged,  or  three-cornered.  j 

TRISECTED.  Cut  deeply  into  three  parta  ,  * 

I     TRI8ERIAL.    In   three  rows.    Instead  ' 

of  'serial,'  the  word  fariam   Is  generally  j 

affixed  to aLatin  numeral ;  thus,  trifanant 

(trifarious),  in  three  rows.  ' 

i  TRISETARIA.  A  genus  of  frrasses  be-  ff 
longing  to  the  tribe  Avenete^  which  con-  j 
tainedone8pecles,T./tTt«ari«,  now  included  ; 

\\xi  Trisetum.  CD.  M-l       i 

!     TRISETUM.    A  genus  of  grasses  l>elong- // 
ing  to  the  txlheAvenecp.    The  inUoresceuce 
is  panicled ;  splkelets  two  to  four-flowered:   | 
glumes   two,  membranous  and    |M>j|ited,  , 

I  rarely  awned ;  lower  jiales  with  two  short  J' 
bristles,  awned  at  the  back;  the  upi^er 
keeled  with  a  twisted  awn  ;  stamens  three;  i 
styles  two;  ovary  smooth.    This  genus  Is  i, 
nearly  allied  to  the  oat-grass,  and  includes   * 
nearly  seventy  sjiecles.    These  are  widely  ', 
distributed  over  the  different  quarteraof  h 
the  glolie.    They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  i 
temperate  zones,  where  some  of  them  are  1 
useful  pasture  grasses.    The  British  repre-  / 
sentatt  ves  of  tbe  genus  are  T.  pubescent  and   i 
T.flavescens,  1)oth  superior  kinds  and  use-  ' 
ful  for  agricultural  purposes,  particularly  ,i 
the  latter,  which  generally  forms  a  portion 
of  all  productive  meadows.  [D.  M.] 

TRISPORIC.     Applied  to  bodies   com- 
posed  of  three  spores. 

TRISTACHYA.    A  genus  of  grasses  be-  'I 
longing  to  the  tr\he  A venrce.    The  inflo- 
rescence is  panicled  ;  splkelets  two-flower- 1 
ed,  the  inferior  male  or  neuter,  the  supe- 1 
rior  stalked  hermaphrodite,  bearded  at  the  ' 
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t>a.3e  ;  glumes  two,  lanre-sJiaped  three- 
xierve^d,  rlianueled  and  herbareuiis,  the 
«T>T>ersnglitly  the  longest;  pales  two,  her- 
baceous and  iK>iiited.  StemJel  describes 
seven  species,  which  are  natives  of  South 
America  and  South  Africa.  [D.  M.] 

TRISTAN  FA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
8liin.i1J8,  of  the  myrtle  family.  Tluy  li?»ve 
linear  leaves,  and  yellow  flowersincorynibs; 
cal3-3c  five-cleft;  petals  five;  stamens  ar- 
r&Ti)?ed  In  five  parcels,  opposite  the  petals; 
fru.it  capsular, many-seeded  ;  seeds  without 
wiiif^s.  8ome<»f  the  si)ecies  are  gn)vvn  as 
pretty  greenhouse  pliints.  [M.  T.  M.j 

TRISTEMMA.  This  genus  of  Melasto- 
mctcecB  consists  of  certain  tropical  African 
slirubswlth  four-sided  stems,  and  flowers 
111  lieads  surrounded  by  Involucres.  The 
calyx  is  provided  with  a  projecting  rim  or 
riins  near  to  its  four  or  flve-Iobed  limb; 
the  petals  are  stalked  ;  the  stamens  eight 
to  ten,  equal,  their  anthers  opening  by 
one  pore  ,  the  ovary  is  confluent  with  the 
t\il>e  of  the  calyx,  and  contains  four  or 
11  ve  compartments,  which  open  at  the  hairy 
apex  when  ripe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

T  RISTICH A.  A  genus  of  Podostemacea, 
comprising  species  which  grow  in  wet 
places  in  Brazil.  Southern  Africa,  and  Mada- 
f^ascar.  They  are  little  moss-likeplants.with 
much-branched  slender  annual  stems.  The 
perianth  is  membranous  and  three-parted, 
concealing  a  single  stamen,  and  a  stalked 
tliree-ceiled  ovarysurmounted  bythree  stig- 
mas. The  fruit  is  three-celled,  three- vaived, 
and  marked  by  nine  ribs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRI8TICH0US.    In  three  rows. 
TRISTIS.    Dull-coloured. 
TRITELEI  A.    A  small  genuB  of  LUiacete, 
from  Western  North  America  and  Buenos 
Ayres.    It  has   a  salver-shaped  perianth, 
■witli  a  six-parted  limb,  six  stamens  In  two 
rows,   a  trilobed   stigma,    and    a  many- 
seeded  ovary.   The  leaves  are  linear,  and 
tiie   scapes   bear  Involucrate   umbels   of 
white  or  blueflnwer8,orln  some  of  the  spe- 
cies simple  peduncles  bear  solitary  flowers. 
T.  laxa,  a  native  of  California,  has  glau- 
cous leaves,  and  a  many-flowered  umbel  of 
deep-blue   flowers.     T.  nniflnra  is  a  very 
handsome  white-flowered  species.  [J.  T.  S.] 
TRITERNATB.   When  a  common  petiole 
divides  into  three  secondary  petioles.which 
are  each  8u»)divlded   Into   three  tertiary 
petioles,  each  bearing  three  leaflets. 

TRITHRINAX.  A  genus  of  PnlmacetF, 
of  which  three  species  are  described  :-r. 
brasiliensis,  that  upon  wliich  the  genus 
was  founded,  a  native  of  Rio  Grande,  the 
most  southern  province  of  Brazil ;  T.  acn- 
leata,  a  native  of  Western  Mexico  ;  and  T. 
mauritice/ormis,  of  New  Granada.  They 
are  all  low  growing  palms,  with  the  lower 
part  of  their  trunks  marked  by  close  cir- 
cular scars,  and  the  upper  clad  with  the 
persistent  bases  of  old  leafstalks.  They 
have  deeply-cut  fan-shaped  prickly-stalked 
leaves,  with  threads  hanging  from  between 
the  segments  ;  and  much-branched  spikes 


of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  which  areeither 
perfect  or  (by  abortion)  of  one  sex  only 
The  i«rfect  ones  contain  six  free  or  slight- 
ly connected  stamens,  rising  from  the  but- 
t<mi  of  the  c4)rolla,  and  three  distinct 
ovaries  with  narrow  tapering  styles  and 
simple  stigmas.  Only  one  of  the  ovaries 
comes  to  maturity,  forming  a  one-seeded 
fruit,  the  seed  having  tlie  embryo  placed 
at  the  back  near  the  top.  [A.  S.] 

TRITICUM,  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
trUiff  II or dece,  which  Includes,  among  other 
species— T.  milgare,  or  Common  Wheat ;  T. 
repens,  th^  Creeping  Couch  or  Cooch  ;  and 
T.  caninum.  T.  vidgare  is  an  annual  cereal 
or  orn-grass,  which  under  the  name  of 
Wheat  is  well-known  to  every  one.  Us 
varieties,  though  endless,  may  perhaps  bo 
all  comprehended  under  the  following 
lieads,  of  each  of  which  we  may  have  va- 
rieties, with  more  or  less  halrinesis  on  the 
chnff-scales,  Ac:— r.  vulgare  vnitinim  (T. 
fiybemim,  Linn.),  the  awn  less  or  Beardless 
Wheat;  T.  vulgare  barbutuin  iT.  a'Stivumt 
Linn.) ;  and  T.  Speltd,  the  grains  in  which 
are  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  chafl- 
scftles. 

The  native  country  and  origin  of  Wheat 
has  ever  been  a  curious  subject  of  specula- 
ti<m.  We  think,  however,  that  M.  Faiire's 
experiments,  detailed  In  the  JounnU  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  afl(»rd  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this  ce- 
real Isderived  from  a  wild  grassof  Southern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  known  to  the 
botanist  as  ^Egilops  :  which  see.  It  is  true 
that  a  specimen  of  this  genus  would  at  ttrst 
sight  appear  to  be  very  different  fmm 
wheat,  but  it  Is  really  not  so  on  a  minute 
examination  of  its  parts,  and  under  cultiva- 
tion it  soon  affordsa  very  respectable  grain; 
Its  green  herbage,  too,  emits  the  peculiar 
smell  on  being  bruised  which  belongs  to 
wheat,  and,  as  we  know  from  experiment. 
It  Is  subject  to  the  same  epiphytes  or  at- 
tacks of  ♦  blight  'as  wheat.That  a  plant  very 
dissimilar  from  wheat.  In  fact  a  wild  use- 
less grass,  Should  yet  In  cultivation  become 
so  ihanged  as  to  afford  a  useful  grain,  is 
so  far  fortunate  In  that  we  might  expect, 
from  this  amount  of  adai'tability  to  cir- 
cumstances, that  It  would  be  capable  of 
easily  affording  a  large  variety  of  sorts. 
Such  we  know  to  be  the  case,  and  hence  no 
plant  is  so  easily  adapted  to  variations  of 
climate,  soil,  and  management  as  wheat. 

Our  wild  species  of  the  genus  are  peren- 
nial grasses.  T.  repena,  the  Couch,  is  by 
far  too  well  and  unfavourably  known  to 
merit  our  dwelling  upon  It  at  great  length. 
This  has  been  split  up  into  several  species 
by  some  botanists,  which  has  arisen  from 
Its  capabilities  of  changing  from  circum- 
stances; for,  like  Its  cultivated  ally.  It  Is 
bearded  or  beardless,  and  can  ailapt  itself 
to  all  positions.  T.  camnuvi  differs  from 
it  mainly  in  the  absence  of  the  running 
underground  stems  (rhizomes).  It  has, 
however,  the  same  pungent  flavour  which 
belongs  to  all  the  Ti-itici,  due  probably  to 
the  presence  of  some  kind  of  essential  oil. 
In  virtue  of  which  it  would  appear  to  bo 


each  cell  eontainfnff  two  oyules 
by  a  spnrioiu  partUloii. 

All  the  species  possess  more  or  lessflf 
the  mncila«1noas  property  of  tli«  «Ay, 
and  several  of  tbem  are  on  tb«t  accom 
employed  medicinally  in  the  croplcsL  U 
Jamaica  the  name  Paroquet  Barr  is  eoa- 
monly  ^ren  to  tliem,  on  accomit  of  ite 
Rreen  paroquets  feeding  on  ttaeir  ripe 
fruits  or  burrs.  The  inner  b«rfc  of  sonr 
species,  particularly  T.  mtgHiata  and  T. 
•emitriloba,  afford  very  frood  fibre,  rasea- 
bling  jute  both  in  regard  to  appeazsnceaad 
quality.  The  first  of  these  is  extremelT 
common  in  Tropical  Asia,  and  la  an 


capable  of  exerting  powerful  emetic  action^ 
at  least  on  dogs,  as  we  have  seen  these 
animals  vomit  most  violently  in  a  few 
seeonda  after  eating  two  or  three  blades  of 
the  common  Couch.  [J.  B.] 

TRITOMA.  This  genas  of  LtUaeea  is 
closely  allied  to  AloU,  but  In  place  of  fleshy 
leaves  it  has  long  linear  grass-like  root- 
leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  is  thrown 
up  a  scape,  bearing  at  its  summit  an  ovoid 
or  elongated  spike  of  scarlet  or  yellow 
flowers.  The  perianth  is  tubular  or  bell 
shaped,  and  six-parted;  fmm  iu  oAflce 
project  six  stamens ;  the  style  is  thread- 
like, and  terminated  by  a  three-lobed  stig-    _,.„»   „,».    .„  ■„«^»  i: ir. 

ma;  the  capsule  is  three^Ued.  and  splits  ElS?&Jl^'?.f^S**"*"*^*"*?»  ««"  ^ 
through  the  sutures  into  th^  rnXven.]  S!!}J^^^^/^!^,^'^^'^^'^'»^i^P^ 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  Oape  of  J^S'"/.  ^S^JSL1T:11^  *^^^  ""  '"°» 
Good  Hope.  Three  or  four  arc  in  cultivar  I  SKIIfKnT2i  ^J^ftSf^*^  *f  "**/!  Keperallr 
tioH  as  hardy  pUnts.  throwing  up  their  f/STrSj^rt  ir.'.?™h'^?2?J?J.^*'**  ^"^^ 
splendid  flowers  late  in  autumn  to  a  height  ?£?♦*[!* wff-l.?  *  ^^^  "*  '***°'  "^«,*'l^ 
of  three  or  four  feet  or  more.  Few  plants  i  '®*^  *"  height.  [A.  &1     i 

?™f"  _*"**" '®.^'*??P'*<*1°"  « lawn  or  I     TRIURIDACEJS.     An   order  of  mono-  I 

cotyledons,   consisting  of   email    sleuder 
ooloorless  herbs,  often  almost  transparent, 
without  any  other  leaves  than  small  scales. 
TRITOMA  FAUX-ALOSa    (Fr.)    Trito-    *".**  *."***  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  tcr-  j 
.  r, — .._  -^   '^  ••-'    '"'**^i  minai    racemes.     In    their    usually    six- 

parted  perianth,  hyp(«ynous  stamens,  dis- 
tinct  carpels,  and  apparently  homogreneous 


In  front  of  a  sh rubber}'.  The  old  name, 
Kniphtfia,  has  of  late  been  sometimes  re- 
vived for  tbem.  [H.  T.  M.] 


ma  Vvaria. 
TRITOMODON. 


A  J^Mmese  sbmb.  of 


the  family  VaeeiniaeeeB.    Its  stem  Is  much-  embryo,  they  are  connected  wich^ttsmo- 

hranched ;  the  leaves  clustered  towards  the  cea,  from  which  they  diflfer  chiefly  in  the  ' 

ends  of  the  branches,  wedge-shaped,  hairy  divisions  of  the  perianth  being  always  vsl- 

on  the  midrib  and  leafstalk ;  and  the  flow-  vate  In  a  single  series,  and  in  their  embrro  ' 

«      ffTow  in  hairy  racemes.    The  calyx  is  not  being  curved.     The^e  cnrious  little 


fl  ve-parted,  hairy ;  the  corolla  membranous 
while,  bell-shaped,  its  limb  divided  into 
Ave  three-toothed  segments ;  stamens  ten, 
awl-shaped,  the  fliaments  with  a  narrow 
wing,  and  the  anthers  ending  in  a  reflexed 


plants  are  generally  found,  like  the  smaller 
Burmanniaeea,  on  rotten  leaves  or  other 
decaying  vegeuble  matter  in  the  moist 
tropical  forests  of  both  the  New  and  the 
Old  World.    They  are  distributed  into  flre 


point,  ovary  free,  flve-ceiled.  The  generic    or  six  genera,  of  which  the  principal  are 
name  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  three-    TriurU  and  skapkUa. 


toothed  lobes  of  the  corolla.     [M.  T  JL] 


TRIURIg.    A  genus  of  Tnuridaeete,  dis- 


TRITONIA.     A  genus  of  Cape  herbs. '  t^Pfi'shed  by  dioecious  flowers,  a  perianth 


with  bulb-tuberous  rhizomes^  ensate 
leaves,  and  a  spicate  inflorescence.  They 
belong  to  the  Iridacea,  and  are  allied  to 
Ixia.  They  have  a  two-valved  spathe; 
tubular  flowers,  with  a  six-parted  nearly 
regulv  limb ;  three  stamens,  three  spread- 
ing stigmas ;  and  a  many-seeded  capsule, 
the  seeds  being  neither  winged  nor  berried. 
Many  of  them  are  very  handsome.  [T.  M.] 
TRIUMPETTA.  The  numerous  species 
of  this  genus  of  TihaeecB  are  widely  dls- 
perbed  over  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres :  and  are  either  annuals  or  peren- 
nial shrubby  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  more 
or  less  clothed  with  star-shaped  hairs. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate  entire  or  pal- 
mately  lobed ;  and  their  yellow  flowers 
are  solitary  or  in  clusters  in  the  leaf-axils, 
succeeded  by  nearly  globular  unopening 
fruits  thickly  beset  with  slender  hooked 
prickles,  like  ehe  burrs  of  the  burdock.  The 
flowers  have  flve  coloured  sepals ;  as  many 
l»etals,  or  rarely  none ;  indeflnlte  or  some- 
times ten  (rarely  only  flve)  free  stamens, 
rising  from  a  short  disk  bearing  flve 
jlands  opposite  the  petals ;  and  a  two  to 
flve-celled  ovary  bearing  a  slender  style,  I 


with  only  three  lobes  ending  in  long  flli- 
forra  tails,  three  stamens,  and  styles  aris- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  carpels.  There  is 
but  a  single  species  known,  a  little  Brazi- 
lian leafless  herb,  with  a  slender  stem  a  few- 
inches  high,  and  a  rather  large  terminal 
flower. 

TRIXAGO.    lL9etin%atScr<fpkn}orU»eeiB,\ 
containing  a  single  species  found  all  over 
"»e  world.     It  is  intermediate  between  I 
Eujrngia  and  Bartsia,  differing  from  both  ' 
however  in  its  fleshy  ovate-globose  capsule, 
and  in  its  thick  trifld  placenta.      [W.  CJ 

TRIXI8.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs 
sometimes  of  twining  habit,  and  natives 
of  the  East  Indies  and  the  eastern  shorn 
of  South  America.  The  heads  of  flowers 
are  in  loose  corymbs  or  panicles,  and  each 
is  suinmnded  by  a  tubular  involnrre.  eon- 
sisting  of  one  or  two  rows  of  scales,  tbe  i 
innermost  of  which  are  the  longest:  tbe  ' 
receptacle  Is  either  naked,  or  provided 
with  flnefrnge-IIke  hairs.  The  fVuitssre 
striated  hairy  oblong,  surmounted  by  a 
large  disk;  and  the  pappus  is  in  two  or 
more  rows,^  scaly  or  somewhat  featheiy 
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One    or  two  species,  with  wbite  flowers, 
are  errown  In  this  country.        [M.  T.  M.j 

TRIZEUXIS.    An   epiphytal    genus    of 
orclilds,  belonging  to  the  trilie  Vandea, 
containing  one  species,  an  luliabitant  of 
Tropical  America  and  Trinidad.    It  l)ears 
dl&t;ichous  recurved  acute  laterally  com- 
pressed fleshy  leaves,  which  are  grooved 
n.t  tlie  base ;  and  small  greenish  flowers,  in 
a    panicle  arising  from  the  axils  of  the 
,  low^er  leaves,  collected  into  heads  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches  of  the  panicle. 
The  grenus  is  remarkable  in  having  the  Up 
superior— that  is,  with  the  parts  of  the 
fio-wer  in  their  proper  imsition,  the  ovary 
not  being  twisted  as  in  the  generality  of 
orchids.  [W.  B.  H.] 

TROCHETIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
small  shrubs,  natives  of  Bourbon  and 
Madagascar.  They  are  covered  with  brown 
scales,  and  have  entire  feather-veined 
leaves,  and  axillary  flower-stalks.  The 
calyx  is  flve-parted ;  petals  flve,  deciduous  ; 
stamens  numerous,  combined  below  Into  a 
tube,  some  of  them  sterile,  strap-shaped, 
entire  or  cleft,  alternating  with  the  fertile 
ones;  ovary  sessile,  flve-celled,  the  style 
tbread-like;  fruit  capsular  flve-celled  flve- 
valved,  thevalves  bearing  numerous  round- 
ish seeds  on  their  centre.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TROCHLEAR.  The  same  as  Pulley- 
shaped. 

TROCHOCARPA.*  New  Holland  shrubs 
or  small  trees  of  the  family  EpacridacecB. 
The  leaves  are  on  short  stalks,  the  flowers 
wbite  or  yellow,  placed  on  terminal  or 
axillary  spikes.  At  the  base  of  the  flve- 
cleft  calyx  are  two  small  bracts :  the 
corolla  Is  fuunel-shaped,  its  liml)  divided 
Into  flve  spreading  hairy  segments;  the 
stamens  are  concealed  within  the  corolla, 
the  anthers  being  penduloas;  and  a  flve- 
lobed  cup-like  disk  surrounds  the  ten- 
celled  ovary,  In  each  compartment  of 
which  Is  a  single  seed.  The  fruit  is  suc- 
culent, with  ten  one-seeded  stones,  which 
ultimately  fall  away  one  from  the  other. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tro- 
r.hoB  'a  wheel'  and  karpos  'fruit,'  indi- 
cating the  radiated  arrangement  of  the 
cells  of  the  fruit.  T.  laurina  is  a  very 
handsome  greenhouse  shrub.    [M.  T.  M.J 

TROGHODENDRON.  A  genus  of  Ifag- 
noliacecBt  comprising  a  Japanese  tree, 
whose  leaves  are  described  as  l>eing  ar- 
ranged in  whorls,  and  as  lasting  green  for 
three  years,  each  whorl  being  separated  by 
a  rather  long  interval  from  its  neighbour. 
On  this  space  the  perulse  or  bud-scales 
remain,  and  do  not,  as  in  ordinary  cases, 
fall  off.  The  leaves  themselves  are  stalked, 
somewhat  rhomb-shaped,  cuspidate,  and  of 
a  thick  texture.  The  clustersof  flowers  are 
terminal,  and  the  pedicels  are  provided 
with  a  small  linear  bract  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  themselves  have  no  calyx  or  co- 
rolla, but  a  crowd  of  deciduous  stamens, 
a  flve  to  eight-celled  ovary  with  several 
ovules  In  each  cell,  and  flve  to  six  styles. 
The  fruit  is  capsular,  surmounted  by  the 


persistent  styles,  dividing  when  ripe  Into 
flve  to  eight  valves;  seeds  pendulous. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  tireek  tro- 
ehos  •  a  wheel '  and  dendron  *  tree,'  In  allu- 
sion to  the  whorls  of  leaves.     [M.  T.  M.] 

TROOHOPTERIS  elegaru  is  a  small  but 
remarkable  Brazilian  fern,  closely  resem- 
bling a  roBulate  lichen  in  the  habit  of 
growth,  the  fronds  being  scarcely  an  Inch 
long,  spreading  horizontally,  subrotund  pi- 
lose and  flve-lobed ;  the  two  basal  lolies  are 
somewhat  contracted,  and  bear  the  spo- 
,  rangia— which  have  tlie  many-rayed  apical 
I  ring  characteristic  of  the  Schizeeineee,  to 
j  which  they  belcmg.  It  is  free-veined, 
allied  to  Anemia  by  the  fructification  being 
borne  on  flat  rachiform  lobes,  but  distin- 
guished as  well  by  habit  as  by  the  lol>es 
being  scarcely  contracted,  and  lying  flat 
in  the  plane  of  the  fronds,  so  that  they  do 
not  resemble  panicles.  [T.  M.] 

TROCHOSTIGMA.      Five     species     of 

Japanese  plants  were  formed  Into  a  genus 

,  under  this  name  by  the  Dutch  botanists 

'  Siebold  and  Zuccarini ;  but  four  of  them 

have  since  been  referred  to  the  older  genus 

Actinidiat  placed  by  some  systematists  in 

the  order  Dilleniacece,  and  by  others  In 

Temstriimtacem ;  while  the  flfth  has  been 

I  found    to    belong  to  the  genus  Sphcero- 

Btemma,  one  of  the  Schizandraceee.  [A.  S.] 

TRO^NB.  (Fr.)  Ligustrum.  —  D'^- 
GYPTE.    Lawsonia  alba. 

TROLLE.    (Fr.)    Trollius. 

TROLL-FLOWER.    Trolliua. 

TROLLIUa  A  genus  of  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials belonging  to  the  Ranunculacece, 
.  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  '■ 
—Sepals  petal-like ;  petals  very  narrow,  nu- 
'  merous;  stamens  and  ovaries  numerous. 
The  genus  is  represented  In  Britain  by  T. 
ewropoetis,  the  Globe-flower  or. Globe  Rar 
nunculus,  frequent  In  mountain-pastures 
In  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  North 
of  England.  It  Is  a  handsome  plant,  with 
deeply  flve-lobed  leaves,whlch  are  again  cut 
and  serrated ;  and  large  pale-yellow  flowers, 
which  before  full  expansion  are  nearly  glo-- 
bose.  This  species  is  often  cultivated  as  a 
l)order  flower,  as  are  also  T.  astaticus  and 
T.  caucaitieiia,  plants  of  similar  habit. 
French  :  Trolle  gMndeux ;  German  :  Kvgelr 
ranunkel.  [C.  A.  J.] 

TROMOTRTOHE.  A  name  given  by 
Ha  worth  to  some  species  of  Stapelia. 

TROMPETTB  DU  JUGEMENT,  (Fr) 
IkUura  stMveoleru  and  D.  arborea, 

TROMPHE  D'EL^PHANT.  (Fr.)  Bhi- 
nanthus  Elephas. 

TRONG.  The  Malayan  nameforthe  Egg- 
plant. 

TROP.«OLA0BJB.  An  order  established 
for  the  genus  TropeBolunif  which,  formerly 
placed  in  Oeraniaceee,  has  been  repeatedly 
separated  therefrom,  but  is  again  reunited, 
especially  on  account  of  the  close  affinity 
the  structure  of  its  flowers  bears  to  that 
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of  PelargoniKm,  The  genu^  Magallana, 
usiMlly  added  to  TropetolaceeB,  is  Xuuuded 
on  R  mistake. 

TROP.COLUM.    An  extensive  ger.us  of 
herh»,  nmstly  of  climbing  habit,  repre- 
senting tlie  group  or  order  Tropfe«riaeta. 
Many  of  tbe  species,  wbich  are  ail  Soutli 
Ameriran,  are  In  cultivation,  and  are  of  a 
very  ornamental  character.    Tlie  genus  is 
,  known  by  Its  irregular  dowers,  with  Ave 
;  sepals  produced  into  a  spur  behind,  and 
'  Ave  petals  (fewer  by  abortion),  of  which  the 
j  two  upper  arc  more  or  less  dissimiinr  from 
,  the  rest ;  and  by  its  equal  free  sUmens.  its 
sessile  tri-lobed   three-celled   ovary,  and 
I  its  subramose  indehiscent  one-seeded  car- 
pels. The  leaves  are  altemjite  peltate  or  pal- 
I  mate,  an gu late  lolMite  or  dissected ;  and  the 
I  flowers  S4>litary  and  axillary,  orange-red  or 
I  yellow,  rarely  »>lue  or  purple.    [T.  M.] 
The  Tropeeoliivu  are  remarkable  for  pos- 
sessing an   acrid    taste,  similar  to    that 
,  which  exists  among  the  Cratiftra.    The 
only  species  grown  for  culinary  purposes 
;  are  T.  majiis  and  T.  minus. 

T.  majtts,  the  great  Indian  Cress  or  Nas- 
turtium, is  a  hardy  annual,  a  native  of 
Peru,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  In 
A.i>.  1686.  The  plant  is  of  a  trailing  habit,  but 
when  Its  succulent  stems  can  obtain  any 
bush  for  support,  they  will  attach  them- 
selves  by  means  of    the   long    twining 
I  petioles,  and  attain  a  considerable  height. 
I  The   leaves   are   alternate   entire,  nearly 
I  roun0,  and  somewhat  undulated  or  lobed, 
I  with  the  stalk  Inserted  towards  the  centre 
'  instead  of  at  the  margin.    The  flowers, 
'  which  are  borne  on  long  footstalks,  are 
,  large  and  showy,  being  of  a  rich  orange 
colour,  and  having  the  two  upper  petals 
marked   with   deep   reddish-brown.     The 
seeds  consist  of  three  conjoined  berries  or 
nuts,   wirh    grooved    wrinkled    gibbous 
husks,  which  become  fungous  when  dry. 
Tbe  flowers  and    young  leaves   are  fre- 
quently used  to  mix  in  salads.    They  have 
a  warm  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  the  com- 
mon cress,  from  which  circumstance  the 
plant  has  obuined  the  name  of  Nastur- 
tium.   The  flowers  are  also  used  to  garnish 
dishes,  and  have  an  excellent  effect  when 
tastefully  arranged  with  other  fli>wer8  of  a 
complementary  colour.    The    berries  are 
gatliered  when  youngand  quite  green,and, 
witliout  the  aid  of  spice,  make  an  agreeable 
pickie,  which,  as  well  as  the  green  leaves 
steeped  in  vinegar,  is  accounted  a  good 
antiscorbutic,  and  is  also  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  capers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  In  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  flowers, 
like  those  qf  the  Dietamniis  Fraxinella, 
have  the  power  of  emitting  electric  sparks 
towards  evening— a  circumstance  first  ob- 
served by  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Linnseus. 

The  small  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium, 
T.  mintis.  Is  a  hardy  annual,  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
country  since  a.d.  1596.  It  is  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  T.majris^  already  noticed, 
but  is  of  a  different  habit,  being  much 


smaller  in  every  respect,  and  of  dwarf  •«! 
growth.  The  8eed-t>od8  are  also  siaai 
on  which  account  alone  they  anr  consldeni 
preferable  to  those  of  T.  majU9  fnr  pfrtrBai 
as  a  sabstitute  for  capen.  [TV.  B.  &] 

TROPHIS.  Under  this  name  fa  desfg- 
Dated  a  genus  of  Artocarpacece,  consisiiBI 
of  certain  milky-juiced  trees  with  eniiR 
leaves,  and  dioecious  flowers  arranged  in 
!  axillai7  clusters.  In  tlie  male  flowers tfa« 
four  stamens  are  placed  in  front  of  tbe 
four  segments  of  the  perianth  ;  in  ike 
female  flowers  the  ovate  ovary  contains  a 
single  ovule  attached  to  its  ftiner  surftce 
near  che  top,  and  the  stig^raa  Is  bffld.  The 
fruit  is  succulent,  with  one  friobular  pes- 
dent  seed;  the  cotyledons  flesliy,  atid  of  on- 
equal  size.  The  species  are  nati  ves  of  Tro- 
pical Asia  and  America.  The  leaves  of  T 
afpera  are  used  in  the  East  Indies  to  poHsb 
wood,  while  those  of  T.  americana,  a  West 
Indian  s|»ecies,  are  said  to  1^  orcasionsUj 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle.  [m.  t.  X.] 

TROPHYWORT.    TropcBolum. 

I  TROPIDOCARPUM.  A  small  genus  of 
Cnici/era,  inhabiting  North-western  Ame- 
rica, and  consisting  of  annuals  with  pin- 
,  natifld  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  in 
,  leafy  racemes.  The  pod  is  linear  or  lan- 
I  ceolate-linear,  compressed  contrary  to  the 
I  septum,  the  valves  somewhat  keeled,  tiie 
'  septum  narrow  often  incomplete,  and  the  i 
<  seeds  oblong,  compressed.  [J.  T.  S.]    I 

'  TROPIS.  In  Greek  compound  s=the  keel  [ 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower,  or  any  part  re- 
sembling it.  I 

I     TR08CART.    (Pr.)    Trifflochin, 

\     TROTTLES.    An  old  name  for  ^pt^hg- 
turn  asperrimum. 

\  TROXIMON.  A  genus  of  perennial  C^m- 
posiUgf  the  siiecies  of  which  are  natives  of 
North  America.  The  lower  leaves  are 
lobed,  the  upper  entire,  sheathing.  Tlie 
flower-heads  are  each  surrounded  by  aii 
Involucre  of  two  rows  of  bracts;  the  co- 
rollas are  llgulate,  yellow;  and  the  fruits 
I  s re  quadrangular,  surmounted  by  a  pappus 
I  arranged  in  two  rows— the  outer  row  of 
numerous  very  short  persistent  scale;!,  the 
Inner  of  deciduous  hairs.  [M,  T.  M.J     | 

TRUBS,  or  TRUBBES.    Truffles. 

true-love,  Paris  quattri/olia:  more 
c^irrectly  written  Trulove,  according  to 
Dr.  Prior. 

TRCFFE.  (Pr.)  Tuber  melanosponm. 
—  D'EAD.    Trapanatans. 

TRUFFLE.  Tuber,  -.AFRICAN.  Ter- 
fezia.  — ,  ENGLISH.  Tiiher  asHvum.  —, 
FALSE.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
species  of  Elaphomyces  and  Scleroderma^  of 
which  the  former  la  really  allied  to  Tuber, 
the  latter  to  the  puffballs.  It  Is  also  given 
occasionally  to  the  fungi  notic«»d  under  ', 
Hypogasi.  — ,  FRENCH.  Tvber  melano- 
sporum.  — ,  HART«.  Elaphomyus.  -. 
PIEDMONTESE.     Tuber  magnahm,    -.  ' 
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:^  Z>.    Melanogagter  variegahu.  — ,  WHITE. 

.^^X>C>tled  generally,  the  name  Traffle  (or 
'naV>s>  comprises  all  the  Fungi  which 
«lc»-aifir  to  the  naeural  orders  Hypogaiaxx^ 
'"xAbeY-ocei.  We  shall,  bowe^'er,  treat  It 
tere  as  conflued  to  the  Truffles,  properly 
\o  cnlled,  belongingr  to  ilie  typical  genua 
Petb^r,  and  the  closely  allied  genera  Charo- 
'tM.^c'^s  and  Ter/ezia. 

Tlie  Truffles  of  commerce  all  belong  to 
time  senus  TaJber^ot  which  several  si>ecles 
are  edible;  the  English  Truffles  belonging 
l>v-inci pally  to  T.  cestivum,  and  the  l^est 
'French  Truffles  to  T.  melanospcrum.  These 
«,T"e  blnck  and  warty  externnlly,  with  the 
f1<3»b  variously  marbled.  The  Piedmontese 
i:r  uflles,  on  the  contrary  (whicb  bear  a  high 


Tuber  Kttivuin 

price,  and  are  highlyesteemed),  aresmooth, 

and  within  white  more  or  less  tinged  with 

I  i    pink.    Trnfflesare  in  this  country  sought 

\  \   for  almost  exclusively  by  dogs  of  a  parti- 

'    culnr  breed,  but  on  the  Continent  sows  are 

used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  they  are 

.    raked  up  by  persons  who  have  a  peculiar 

I  (  knack  In  recognising  the  sitots  where  they 


Tuber  iMtivum  (lection). 


ar«  likely  to  grow.    In  Poltou  it  is  n  com- 
mon practice  to  enclose  a  space  upon  the 
downs,  sowing  It  with  acorns,  and  when 
the  oaks  attain  size  enough  to  shade  the 
ground,  there  Is  sure  to  he  a  crop  of  truffles. 
All  attempts  have  failed  at  cultivating 
them  in  the  same  way  as  mushrooms.    In 
the  South  of  Prance,  indeed,  truffles  have 
been  procured  in  woods  by  watering  the 
ground  previously  prepared  with  water  in 
1  which  the  parings  had  been  steeped ;  but 
I  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  prepare  spawn 
for  sale  in  a  form  similar  to  that  of  mush- 


room-spawn. Wo  believe,  however,  that 
this  will  some  time  or  other  be  accuniplish- 
ed.  The  late  Mr.  Disney  made  a  serious  at- 
tempt at  cultivation,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  trufflea  on  which  he  experimented  were 
the  refuse  of  a&  oil-shop,  and  were  in  slices 
which  had  been  dried  by  artificial  heat.  Not- 
withstanding this,  something  like  spawn 
appeared,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  continue  his  experiments  with 
better  materials.  Our  English  truffles  have 
not  the  fine  aroma  of  the  best  French 
truffles,  but  when  properly  ripened  they 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  they 
always  command  a  high  price  in  our  mar- 
kets. 

Truffles  require  a  calcareous  soil,  and 
where  that  condition  exists  they  are,  we 
believe,  much  more  common  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed.    Without  the  assistance  of 
a  dog  we  have  collected  a  couple  of  i>ounds 
in   a  few  minutes,  in  a  locality  where 
truffles  have  never  yet  been  souglit  for  as 
objects  of  merchandise.    They  are  by  no 
means,  as  Is  usually  supposed,  confined  to 
beech-woods;  but  are  found  in  England 
sometimes  amongst  oaks  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  beech,  and  they  do  not  dislike 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  conifers.    In 
I  Somersetshire  we  have  seen  them  so  near 
'  the  surface  as  to  be  cut  off  l>y  the  scythe 
eveiT  time  the  lawn  was  mowed.    Besides 
,  the  edible  truffles,  which  receive  different 
I  names  from  collectors  according  to  their 
degree  of  ripeness,  there  are  several  strong- 
ly-scented  or  minute  species,  mostly  with 
an  even  bark,  which  are  either  not  escu- 
lent or  too  small  to  attract  general  notice. 
The  large  White  Truffle  belonging  to  the 
genus  Chceromyces  Is  too  rare  In  England 
to  be  of  much  consequence,  but  It  Isapoor 
article  of  food.    The  African  Truffle  :Ter- 
I  fezia),  is  a  much  better  esculent  than  the 
I  white  truffle,  but  Is  not  equal  to  the  Tuber 
I  agtivum,  though  it  has  of  late  attracted 
notice  In  Algiers  from  Its  abundance.    We 
have  received  numerous  specimens  of  this 
kind  from  Mogadore.   A  species  of //]/</no- 
trya  Is  sold  abundantly  In  the  msrket  of 
Prague.  The  Red  Truffle  of  the  Bath  market 
Is  a  Jlielanogaster,  and  therefore  belongs  to 
Htfpogcei,  not  Tuberacei.  [M,  J.  B.] 

TRDLOVE.    Paris  guadri/oHa. 

TRUMPET-FLOWER.  A  name  applied 
to  various  large  tubular  flowers,  as  those 
of  Bignonia,  Teconia,  Catalpa,  Brwisfelaiat 
Solandra,  &c. 

TRUMPET  HONEYSUCKLE.  Caprl/o- 
Hum  aempervirens. 

TRUMPET  SHAPED.  Hollow,  and  di- 
lated at  one  extremity,  like  the  end  of  a 
trumpet;  as  the  corolla  of  Caprifolium 
aempervirens. 

TRUMPET-TREE,  or  TRUMPET-WOOD. 
Ceeropia  peltata. 

TRUMPET- WEED.  The  name  of  a  sea- 
weed, Ecklonia  bt/ccino/tf, belonging  to  the 
natural  order ZaTfiifiaHar^o:,  and  very  com- 
mon and  well-known  at  the  Cspe  of  Good 
Hope.  The  stem  Is  often  twenty  feet  high, 
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And  is  crowued  at  the  top  liy  a  fan-shaped 
cluster  of  leaves,  ten  feet  or  more  in  length. 
The  stem  uf  this  seaweed,  says  Dr.  Harvej, 
which  ts  hollow  in  the  upper  portion.  Is 
when  dried  often  used  In  the  colony  as  a 
siphon,  and  by  the  nattTO  herdsmen  Is 
formed  into  a  trumpet  for  collecting  the 
cattle  in  the  evening.  A  very  long-necked 
variety  of  the  common  bottlegourd  Is  used 
In  a  similar  manner  for  drawing  wtnefrom 
casks  in  Hungary,  exactly  after  the  fashion 
of  the  glass  hebers  which  are  used  for 
taking  whisky-toddy  from  the  quaighs. 
The  name  is  also  applied  in  America  to 
fMjNitortiuii  ]»«irpur«itm.  [M.  J.  BJ 

TRUNCATE.  Terminating  very  abruptly 
a«  if  a  piece  had  been  cut  off ;  as  the  leaf 
of  the  tulip- tree. 

TRUNCUS.  or  TRUNK.  The  hole  or 
principal  stem  of  a  tree. 

TRYMA.  An  Inferior  drupe,  with  a  two- 
vali'ed  separable  flesh  ;  as  the  walnut. 

TRYMALIUV.  A  genus  of  AAamnoeMe, 
whose  component  species  are  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  South-western  Australia.  The 
leaves  are  feather- veined,  smooth  above, 
and  covered  below  with  star-shaped  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  hairy,  in  panicles  orcymose 
heads.  Calyx  with  a  hemispherical  tutie, 
eonnate  with  the  base  of  the  ovary,  its 
limb  divided  into  flvc  spreading,  ovate 
acute,  internally  coloured  segments ;  petals 
Are,  inserted  into  alobed  fleshy  disk ;  8ta> 
mens  Ave,  Inserted  with  the  petals,  with 
which  they  alternate :  ovary  partly  adhe- 
rent to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  its  free  por- 
tion hairy,  two  to  four-celled,  each  cell 
containing  a  single  erect  ovule;  style  two 
to  fnur-parted ;  fruit  Indehlscent,  of  four 
woody  carp^la*  ultimately  separating  one 
from  the  other.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRYrETHBLIUM.  A  fine  genus  of  li- 
chens distinguished  by  the  thallus  pro- 
ducing a  number  of  distinct  pustules  aris- 
ing from  the  medullary  stratum,  though 
often  more  highly  coloured.  In  which  nu- 
merous perl thecia  are  immersed,  contain- 
ing a  gelatinous  nucleus  producing  asci 
and  highly-developed  spnrldia.  It  hears 
almost  the  same  relation  to  the  genus 
Vemicaria  that  Eypoxylnn  does  to  Sphas' 
ria.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  of  particular 
species  to  HypoxyUm  is  so  close  that  it 
requires  a  minute  examination  of  the  crust 
from  whence  the  tubercles  spring  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  species  are  all  tropical 
or  subtropical,  extending  northwards  as 
far  as  South  Carol ina.while  a  single  obscure 
species  occurs  in  New  Zealand.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRTSLB,  TRTSSIL.  A  native  bark  of 
Denierera  used  for  tsnning,  and  also  as  an 
emetic  and  flsh-polson. 

TSADA.    Eletuine  eoraeana. 

TSAN-TJAN.    Fueus  eartilaginonu. 

TSCHDDTA.  A  small  flrenus  of  JfeUuto- 
maeece,  difTering  from  Clidemia  by  a  few 
artiflcial  characters  merely, snd  consisting 
of  erect  shrubs  indigenous  to  Guiana  and 


Brazil.  They  have  ovate-laxiceolate  ser- 
rated leaves,  terminal  panicles,  a  camiMan- 
late  calyx  with  a  few  obscure  teeth,  a 
flve-petaled  corolla,  ten  stamens,  and  a  five- 
celled  berry  containing  numerous  animlar 
seeds.  £B.  SJ 

T8HERIVELL0.  A  Teling»  name  for 
Oldenlandia  umbellcda.  I 

T8HETTIK,  TJETTIK.    EaBteni   nainci 

for  StryeknM  TieutL 

T8IN-T.  A  Chinese  name  for  JVo^moNa 
TtUan. 

T8JAMPA0.    MiehaiaChampaca. 

TUALIKA.  An  Indian  name  for  JSchmi- 
deliaserrala. 

TUARI,  or  TAUARfi.  The  baat  o*  £ery- 
thi$  OUaria  and  other  species*,  used  by  the 
Brazilians  as  wrappers  for  cigarettes.  ■ 

TUBJEFORM,  TUBATB.  The  BSUne  as 
Trumpet-shaped. 

TUBE.  The  part  of  a  monosepaloos 
calyx,  or  monopetalous  corolla,  formed  bj 
the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  aepatis  or 
petals ;  also  applied  to  adbestons  ot  et»- 
mens. 

TUBE-FLOWKB.  Cterodendran  Stphon- 
atUhus. 

TUBER.    See  TBUFFLB8    and    Tubs- 

lUGBI. 

TUBER  (adj.  TUBEROUS^    A  roundish 

underground  succulent  stem,  covered  vrich 

buds,  from  which  new  plants  or  tubers  are 

I  produced ;  as  the  potato.    A  receptacle  of 

vegetable  food.  I 

TUBERACEI.  A  natural  order  of  Jhmffi 
strictly  analogous,  amongst  the  sporidfi-  ii 
ferous  kind,  with  the  Hypogeei  amongst  j 
thesporiferous.  All  the  genera,  with  a  sin-  1 1 
gle  exception,  are  strictly  subtemuieoaa.  h 
and  they  are  generally  remarkable  for  the 
high  development  of  the  sporidls,  which  ' 
have  mostly  a  cellular  coat,  either  smooth, 
or  rough  with  bristles.  Hofmeiater  has 
observed  that  the  threads  which  give  rite 
to  the  fruit-bearing  sacs  or  aaei  produce 
lateral  brsnchlets,  the  tips  of  which  he- 
come  amalgamated  with  the  walls  of  tlie 
sac,  like  the  tips  of  the  pollen-tubes  with 
the  embryo-sac  in  phsenogams,  and  some- 
times penetrate  it  like  the  similar  branch- 
lets  In  SaprolegnitB.  He  has,  however, 
seen  no  active  molecules  in  these  branch- 
lets,  and  therefore  is  unable  to  apeak  posi- 
tively about  their  functions. 

Tuberaeei  differ  much  in  the  complication 
of  their  hymenlal  surface.  In  some  it  sim- 
ply lines  a  cavity  like  that  of  a  closed  Pe- 
zita ;  in  others  this  cavity  is  slightly  con- 
volute, the  walls  still  remaining  distinct, 
and  following  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  hy- 
roenia ;  in  others  the  sinuosities  are  so  fre- 
quent and  so  involved,  that  there  appears 
merely  to  be  mucedinous  veins  between  the 
confluent  hymenial  surfaces,  the  whole 
mass  being  contained  in  a  smooth  or  warty 
bark ;  while  In  others,  again,  all  outer  hnri: 
is  wanting,  and  in  one  genus  the  hymenlsl 
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•urfece  is,  aa  it  were,  turned  Inside  out  and  | 
oompletely  exposed.    Many  Tuberacei  are 
remarkable  for  their  strung  scent,  and 
several  are  esteemed  as  great  delicacies. 
No  plants  more  amply  repay  a  close  examl-  i 
nation,  but  from  tbeir  subterranean  habit  , 
tbey  require  much  tact  and  patience  In  I 
•earching  after  them.    Europe  appears  to  ! 
present  a  maximum  of  species,  which  ln>  I 
crease  as  we  go  southward ;  but  a  good 
many  haiw  been  discovered  in  t^ls  coun- , 
try.  principally  by  Messrs.*  Broome  and 
Thwaites.    Of  exotic  species  we  can  say 
little,  as  they  have  nut  at  present  attracted 
much  attention.  [M.  J.  BJ     { 

TUBERCLE.     Any  small  warty  excre-  > 
scence.  I 

TUBERCT^ED.   Ck>Tered  with  Uttle  ex- , 
crescences  or  warts. 

TUBERCVLARIA.   A  spurious  genus  of  ' 
;  Fungi,  but  worthy  of  note  hereon  account  I 
of  the  extremely  common  occurrence  of  , 
one  of  the  supposed  spixles,  T.  vtUgarit,  on 
dead  stems  of  currant,  gooseberry,  syca- 
more, &c.  in  gardens.    Though  apparently  i 
perfect,  as  the  little  bright  rose-coloured 
pustules,  which  burst  through  the  hark, 
liear  a  multitude  of  minute  spores  on  de- 
licate branched  threads,  forming  a  some- 
what gelatinous  mass  when  moist  ou  the 
firmer  base,  they  are  not  really  so ;  these 
granules   being  merely  conldia,  and  the 
production  when  fully  developed  bears  a 
stratum  of  scarlet  granulated  cysts,  and  is  | 
then  Keetria  einnabarvna.   The  other  Tur 
bercularicB  produce  species  either  of  Nee- 
trta,  Hpponea,  or  Sphteria,         [M.  J.  B.] 

TUBERCULATED.  The  same  as  Tu-  , 
bercled. 

TDBERCULE.  Simple  roots  which  ac- 
quire a  succulent  condition,  lieconie  reser- 
voirs of  vegetable  food,  and  serve  for  pro- 
pagation, in  consequence  of  being  termi- 
nated by  a  bud.    A  little  tuber. 

TUBERCULUM.  A  wart-like  shield, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  genua  Verrucaria. 

TUB^REUSE.  (Pr.)  PoUanthes.  — 
BLEUB.  Agapanthus  iimbellatua.  —  OES 
JARDIN&    PoUanthes  tuberoM. 

TDBERIPORM.    Tuber-like. 

TUBEROSE.    Polianaeg  titberosa. 

TUBER0STTLT8.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  CcmpoeittXt  comprising  a  dwarflsh 
herb,  growing  parasitirally  on  the  roots  of 
the  mangrove-trees  in  Darien.  The  heads 
consist  of  numerous  perfect  flowers,  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  many  rows 
of  bracts— the  inner  ones  oblong  concave, 
the  outer  much  shorter  ovate  and  flat. 
Receptacle  convex,  naked ;  corolla  tubular, 
five-toothed  ;  style  arising  from  a  thick 
spongy  mass;  stigmas  elongated,  recurved, 
extending  beyond  the  corollas ;  fruit  in- 
versely conical,  curved  furrowed  and  rough, 
surmounted  by  a  thick  obscurely-toothed 
margin.  The  generic  name  expresses  the 
peculiarity  of  the  style.  [M.  T.  M.] 


TUBEROUS.  Having  the  succulent  en- 
larged condition  of  a  tuber. 

TUBI,  TDBULI.  The  pores  of  certain 
f ungals ;  also  ringed  tubes  found  in  the 
globule  of  a  Chora. 

TUBU.  The  Malay  name  for  the  Sugar- 
cane. 

TUBULAR,  TUBULATE,  TUBUL03B. 
Approaching  a  cylindrical  figure,  and  hol- 
low. 

TUBULIFLOR.S.  One  of  the  three  Urge 
suborders  Into  which  Decandolle  divides 
the  Compo8it4B.  It  comprises  the  Corymbi- 
fercB  and  CynarocephaUe  of  Jussleu,  in- 
cluding those  genera  which  have  all  or  at 
least  the  central  florets  of  each  head  re- 
gular and  tubular. 

TUBURCINIA.  A  genus  of  naked-spored 
moulds  presumed  to  belong  to  the  section 
Ustilagmei,^\x.h  the  spores  orj^rotospores 
either  globose  or  conchlform,madeup  of 
minute  cells.  The  species  are.  In  fact,  very 
similar  to  Sporideamia,  diirering,  In  the 
typical  species,  In  their  subterrranean 
habit,  and,  if  they  be  really  UsHlaginei,  in 
the  nature  of  their  reproductive  bodies. 
The  scab  in  potatoes  arises  from  one  of  the 
species,  and  another  occurs  In  the  swollen 
base  of  the  stems  of  Ordbanche.  This  Is 
not  uncommon  in  France,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  detected  in  England.  We  have, 
however,  a  very  distinct  species,  which  Is 
developed  on  the  leaves  of  TrientaJia  euro- 
pcpo,  differing  from  the  others  in  Its  not 
being  subterranean.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TUCKAHOO.  The  Amerlco-Tndlan  name 
for  a  curious  tuberous  production, which  is 
dug  out  of  the  ground  In  several  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  has  been  re- 
ferred by  Fries  to  the  genus  Pachywia. 
Like  ScUratium^  however,  Paehyma  has  no 
fruit,  and  there  Is  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  it  has  any  pretensions  to  be  classed 
with  Fungi  at  all.  It  Is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  pectic  acid,  and  It  Is  very  pro- 
bable that  it  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  some 
root,  though  of  what  plant  has  not  at  pre- 
sent been  ascertained.  One  similar  pro- 
duction at  least  has  been  found  In  Clilna. 
where  it  is  supposed  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues;  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
another  exists  there,  attaining  a  diameter 
of  several  Inches,  like  the  American  Tucka- 
boo.  As  may  be  supposed  from  its  che- 
mical constitution.  It  affords  a  nutritive 
article  of  food,  for  which  puri>ose  it  Is  dug 
up  by  the  natives  like  the  Mylitta  or  Native 
Bread  of  Tasmania,  with  which,  however, 
it  does  not  correspond  in  character.  It  is 
also  employed  occasionally  ns  a  material 
for  making  jelly,  for  which  It  la  well  adapt- 
ed, the  pectic  acid  of  currants  and  other 
fruits  being  the  principle  which  disposes 
their  juice  when  boiled  to  form  a  jelly-like 
mass.  The  principal  objection  whlrh  Is 
brought  forward  against  the  supposed 
phasnogamous  origin  of  the  production,  is 
the  absence  of  all  trace  of  vascular  or  cel- 
lular structure  like  that  of  phieiiogHms,  or 
of  bark  except  such  as  may  be  supposed 
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to  arise  from  mere  contnrc  with  the  Roll; 
bat  tbe  distlroilarity  between  its  struc- 
tare  and  tlmt  of  Fungi  is  quite  u  great, 
and  the  conversion  of  a  fungus  into  pectic 
acid  would  be  more  surprising.  [M.  J.  B.J 

TDCKERMANNIA.    A  name  applied  to 

a  succulent  Caiifuniian  herb,  of  tbe  family 

Oimpotiia.    The  leaves  are  flnely  and  pin- 

I    natedlji  divided ;  the  involucre  is  double— 

, !  the  outer  of  six  to  eight  scales,  the  inner 

of  eight  to  ten ;  the  receptacle  is  Hat,  scaly ; 

the  Qorets  of  the  ray  Ifgulate,  three-tooth- 

I    ed.  those  of  the  disk  cylindrical,  flve-tnoth- 

'    ed ;  the  stigmas  hairy,  surmounted  by  a 

i  I  short  cone ;  and  the  fruits  elliptical,  wuig- 

j    ed,  smooth,  without  pappus.      [M.  T.  M.] 

TUCITM.  A/ftroearyuin  vulgare,  culti- 
vated In  Brazil  for  the  fibre  of  its  young 
leaves^ 

TDCUMA.  Aatroearynm  Tuenma,  the 
fruit  of  which  U  eaten  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Upper  Amazon. 

TUE-CHIEN.  (Pr.)  Colehicum  autum- 
naU. 

TUFTED.  Growing  in  tufts,  or  close 
dense  cushion-like  or  tussock-like  masses. 

TULA.  Under  this  name  is  described  a 
little  known  Peruvian  herb,  supijosed  to 
constitute  a  genus  of  Cinekonacea.  The 
limb  of  the  corolla  is  five-cleft,  its  seg- 
nienis  toothed  and  crisped ;  anthers  in- 
cluded ;  fruit  capsular,  two-celled,  many- 
seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TULAST.    Miehelia  Champaea. 

TULASNEA.  A  small  genus  of  Melatto- 
niaceeet  consisting  of  herbs,  probably  an- 
nuals, confined  to  Brazil.  Their  stem  Is 
simple,  thread-like,  and  either  erect  or 
ascending:  the  leaves  are  small,  ovate,  and 
obscurely  serrated  ;  and  the  fiowers  termi- 
nal, and  either  solitary  or  In  panicles.  The 
calyx  Is  four-toothed,  the  corolla  tetra- 
petalous;  the  number  of  stamens  four;  the 
capsule  two-celled,  two-valved,  and  many- 
seeded.  [B.  &] 

TULIP.    TuHpa. 

TULIPACEiE.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  order 
lAliacea. 

TULIPA.  A  well-known  genus  of  lilia- 
ceous plants,  distinguished  by  the  erect 
position  of  the  anthers,  and  by  having  the 
stigma  sessile  on  the  ovary.  T.  Geaneriana, 
the  Tulip  of  gardens,  has  been  a  favourite 
object  of  the  fiorlst's  care  for  three  centu- 
ries. Gesner,  who  first  made  it  known  by 
a  botanical  description  and  figure,  saw  It 
in  A.D.  1359  at  Augsburg,  the  seeds  having 
been  brought  from  the  Levant.  It  was  at 
that  time  known  in  Italy  under  the  name 
of  ttdipa,  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  re- 
sembling a  turban,  •  tnlbent'  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tulips  became 
the  object  of  a  trade  such  as  Is  not  to  be 
met  with  again  In  the  history  of  commerce, 
and  by  which  their  price  rose  above  that 
of  the  most  precious  metals.    It  Is  a  mis- 


take, however,  to  suppose  that  tbe 
prices  paid  for  bun>a,  amounting-  tn 
instances  to  S.500  and  even  4,eoo   ' 


represented  the  estimated  value  o<  «  rooc.  I 
since   these   large    sums  often    <:liauigBfl| 
hands  without  any  transfer  of  prnpetT' 
Bulbs  were  liought  and  sold  with  one  being 
seen,  without  even  being  in  existence.    1c 
fact,  they  were  the  subject  of  a  speoolatkia 
not  unlike  that  of  railway  scrip   in  this 
countryi  at  no  very   distant  date.     Tbe 
tulip  however  was,  and  atill  is,  extensivel; 
cultivated,  there  being  many  hundreds  of 
named  varieties.    T.  aj/lvegtria  is  cone  idered 
by  some  botanists  to  lie  a  distinct  species^ 
by  others  to  have  been  derived  from  nae^ 
less  roots  of  T.  Gtaneriana^  discarded  froin 
gardens  soon  after  its  introduction,  and 
reverted    to    its    natural    condition.       It  * 
grows  wild  in  the  South  of  France  and  )< 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  found,   I 
also  In  a  wild  state,  in  chalk-pits  in  Eng-  i 
land.  The  fiowers  are  yellow  and  fragrant :  . 
and  the  leaves  much  narrower  than  in  any   ' 
of  the  cultivated  varieties.  [CL  A.  J.J 

TULIPE.  (Ft.)  TuHpa.  —  DES  FLEr-  '.l 
RISTES.  TulipaGtsfwriana.  — DU  CAP.  ; 
Harmanthna.  I 

TULTPIER.  (Fr.)  Liriodcndron.  —  DB  j 
VIRGIN  IK.    Liriodendron  tidipifenu  I 

TULIP-TREE.    Liriodendron   tulipifera :    \ 
also  Paritium  elahitn.    — ,  QDEENSLANI). 
Stenocarptu  Cunninghami. 

TULIP-WOOD.    The  striped  rose-colour-  ; 
ed  wood  of  PhyMcalynima  Jloribunda.    — , 
AUSTRALIAN,  or  QUEENSLAND.    Capa- , 
nia  [Harpulia)  pendula. 

TULOSTOMA.      A   genus    of  pufrhalls, 
distinguished  by  Its  paper-like  peridium 
distinct  fn>m  the  tall  stem,  at  first  revered  ' 
with  a  scaly  or  p<>wder>'  coat  or  veil  which  ( 
soon  falls  away,  and  opening  with  a  deter- 
minate orifice,  filled  with  spores  mixed  , 
with  a  few  threads  adherent  to  tbe  peri-  • 
dium.    The  species  are  few.  and  occur  in 
either  hemisphere.    T.  mamtno^um  is  the 
only  British  species,  but  it  is  local,  though 
not  unfrequent  on  the  tops  of  old  mossy 
walls  about  London.    In  Sweden  this  spe- 
cies  occurs   only  on   va»t    sandy  tracts, 
while  T.  fimbriatnm,  distinguished  by  Its 
fringed  mouth,  grows  on  decayed  heaps 
of  seaweeds.    The  other  si»ecies  l>elong  to 
Africa,  Cuba,  or  the  Islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  [M.  J.  B.J 

TUM.   A  kind  of  Mastic  obtained  from 
Pistaeia  atiaMica. 

TUMBEKY.    The  narcotic  leaf  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Lobelia.  > 

TUMBO.  The  African  name  for  Wei-  I 
wUaehia ;  applied  also  to  other  plants.  | 

TUMTUM.     An     Arabian     name    for 
SuvaAcb,  Rhus  Ooriaria.  d 

TUNA.  The  Spanish -American  name  for  ' 
several  Opuntias,  hut  adopted  by  botanists  \\ 
as  the  scientific  deslgn^ition  of  one  of  (he  , 
Prickly  Pears,  Opunlia  Tun<i. 
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TUN- HOOF.    Nepeta  Glechoma. 

TUNICA.  A  geuus  of  Caryophyllacece, 
In  termed  inte  between  Dianthustu\d  Oypso- 
phila,  having  Che  peltate  seeds  and 
Birai(rli>^  enil>ryo  of  the  former,  and  the 
short  few-nerved  calyx  of  the  latter.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  and  the  Me- 
diterranean region,  and  also  of  Central 
Asia.  [J.  T.  S.J 

TUNICA  (adj.  TUNICATE).  The  skin  of 
a  seed ;  any  loose  membranous  skin  not 
formed  from  epidermis. 

TUNNA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Toon- 
tree,  Cedreta  Toona. 

TUPA.  One  of  the  genera  of  Lobeliacea^ 
consisting  of  tall  herbaceous  plants  or 
uiidershrubs,  with  unbninched  stems,  al- 
ternate lance-shaped  leaves,  and  many- 
flowered  leafy  racemes.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
lobed.  the  corolla  |>ersi8tent,  its  tube  slit 
on  the  upper  side,  its  limb  bent  down- 
wards, and  consisting  of  Ave  petals  irre- 
gularly united  together— the  two  lateral 
ones  spreading,  all  ultimately  crowded 
together  after  flowering;  stamens  Ave, 
united  together,  some  or  all  of  the  anthers 
hairy;  capsule  two-valved. 

These  plants  are  natives  of  Peru,  Chill, 
and  the  West  Indies.  T,  FeuUiei  yields  an 
acrid  poison  in  Chili,  where  the  r<M)t  is 
chewed  to  relieve  the  pain  of  decaying 
teeth.  So  acrid  is  this  plant,  that  Feuiiiee 
says  that  even  the  odour  of  the  Bowers 
will  cause  excessive  vomiting,  and  If  taken 
Internally,  or  even  applied  to  the  skin, 
violent  inflammation  and  pain  are  pro- 
duced, sometimes  resulting  in  death.  Some 
of  these  plants  are  grown  in  this  country 
for  their  hundsome  purple  scarlet  yellow 
or  greenish  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TUPELO-TREE.    NyMO. 

TUPISTRA.  A  genus  of  the  group  called 
Aspidistrece,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Liliacece,  though  differing  in 
habit  fn>m  most  of  the  order.  They  are 
natives  of  India,  and  have  thick  tul>crous 
rhizomes  winged  by  thel)asesof  the  leaves, 
which  are  two~ranked,  and  resemble  th«)se 
of  the  ZivgiberaceeB.    The  flowers  are  on  a 

'  scape,  dingy  purple  or  green,  with  a  beli- 
sliaiied  six  or  eight-cleft  iierianth,  having 

,  six  or  eight  stamens  inserted  on  the  sides 
of  its  tu>>e,  and  the  stigma  radiating  nnd 
four-lobed.  [J.T.8J 

TURANIRA-WOOD.  The  timber  of  the 
Bastard  Bully-tree  of  Quiana. 

TtRBINATE.    The  same  as  Top-shnped. 

TURBITH.  A  genus  of  UmbeUi/ercB, 
containing  a  single  species,  an  herbaceous 
plant  with  tripartite  decompound  leaves, 
the  se^^ments  of  which  are  very  narrow 
and  linear ;  and  terminal  uml>el8,  which 
have  deriduous  involucres,  and  mnny- 
leaved  involucels.  The  calyx-tnbe  is  five- 
toothed  and  deciduous ;  and  the  petals  are 
olHjvate,  with  an  inflexed  appendage.  The 
fruit  Is  contracted  at  the  side,  and  the 
carpels  have  Ave  obtuse  equal  ribs,  with 


I  one  vitta  In  the  intervals  and  two  in  the 
I  commissure.  The  carpophore  divides  Into 
two.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Caraia  and  Piedmont.       [W.  C] 

TURBITH  BLANC.  (Pr.)  Gldtndaria 
Alypum. 

TURCZANINOWIA.  This  latinised  ver- 
sion of  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Russian 
botanist  is  applied  toa  genus  of  Composiicp.. 
The  sitecies  is  a  perennial  plant,  native  of 
,  Dahurian  marshes.    Tlie  leaves  are  entire, 
the  flower-heads  borne  in  a  many-lieaded 
corymb,  each  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
I  fit  linear  scales ;  the  outer  florets  are  llgu-  i 
;  late,  entire, female,  white;  the  central  ones  ' 
tubular,  flve-toothed,  perfect  and  yellow; 
the  achenes  compressed,  and  surmounted 
hy  a  pappus  of  silky  hairs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

i  TURGENIA.  A  genus  of  UmbeUi/era, 
oonsistingof  herbs,with  pinmitisect  leaves, 
and  few-rayed  umbels,  and  with  the  general 
and  partial  involucres  having  three  to  five 
leaves.  The  sepals  are  setaceous.  The 
fruit  Is  contracted  laterally  and  subdldy- 
namous;  the  carpels  have  five  primary 
ridKes  with  a  single  row  of  prickles,  and 
four  large  secondary  ones  with  two  or 
three  rows  of  prickles.  In  other  respects 
the  characters  of  the  genus  are  as  in  Cau- 
ffl/i>,  of  which  it  is  by  many  considered 
only  a  section.  The  species  are  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region.  [W.  C] 

TURIO.  A  scaly  sucker,  which  after- 
wards becomes  a  stem ;  as  in  asparagus. 

TURKEY-BERRY.  A  West  Indian  name 
for  Solnnum  torvnm  and  S.  mammosum. 

TURKEY-BERRY  TREE.  Cordia  Collo- 
cocca. 

TURKEY-BLOSSOM.  A  West  Indian 
name  for  TribiUtis  ristoides. 

TURKEY-FEATHER  LAVER.  Thecom- 
mon  name  of  Padina  pavonia. 

TURK'S-CAP.  Melocactua  comvmnia ; 
also  Lilium  Martagon. 

TURK'S-HEAD.    Meloeactus  communis. 

TURMERIC.  A  medicinal  and  tinctorial 
substance  olttalned  from  the  root  of  Cur- 
cuma tonga.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  in- 
gredients In  the  preparation  of  Indian 
curry-stuff  or  curry-powder,  to  which  it 
imparts  Its  yellowish  hue. 

TURMERIC-TREE.   A  species  of  Zieria. 

TURNEP.    BrataieaRapa. 

TURNERACEiE.  (Tumerads\  A  small 
order  of  polypetalons  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  tropical  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
chiefly  American  or  African,  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  yellowish  or  blue  axlllarj' 
flowers.  They  agree  with  Paagifioracete, 
H  maliacece,  and  some  others  In  tlieir 
petals  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  a  cam- 
panulate  or  tubular  calyx,  and  In  their  one- 
celled  ovary  with  three  parietal  placentas ; 
aMd  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  forked 
styles.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  two  or 
three  small  genera  associated  with  Tiimera 
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In  the  order,  slioald  not  be  rather  trciUed 
M  Mctloiis  ouljr  of  that  genut.  whfr^  has 
a  considerable  nainber  of  species  chiefly 
Brazilian,  bat  mostly  of  a  weedy  aspect. 

TURNBRA.    This  genas  glres  its  name 
to  the  order  Tumeraeea,  and  consists  of 
herb«  or  andershrubs  inhabiting  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.     The  leaves 
,  arc  notched  or  sometimes  more  deeply 
I  cleft,and  provided  with  two  small  glands  at 
I  tlie  base.    The  flowers  arise  singly  from 
'  the  axils  of  tlie  leaves,  and  are  eitlier  ses- 
sile or  stalked,  in  whieh  hitter  case  the 
flower-stalk  is  often  adherent  to  the  leaf- 
sulk.    Very  rarely  the  flowers  are  in  ter- 
minal racemes.  The  calyx  is  coloured  and 
flve-parted;  the  petals  and  stamens  flve,  at- 
tached to  the  calyx :  ovary  free,  one-celled, 
with  three  parietal  phu^ntas;  styles  three; 
stigmas  three,  fan-shaped;  capsule  one- 
celled,  bursting  into  three  pieces. 

Several  species  are  in  cultivation  fn 
greenhouses,  and  have  for  the  most  part 
•  yellow  flowers.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  T.  opi/era  is  employed  as  an  astringent 
by  the  natives  of  Brazil.  T.  ulmi/olia  is 
also  considered  to  have  tonic  and  expecto- 
rant properties.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TURNIP.  BratsimRapa.  — ,DEVIL'a 
Bryo7iia  dioica.  — ,  FRENCH.  A  variety  of 
Brastica  Napu».  — ,  INDIAN.  Aris(ema 
€Uroritben8 ;  also  applied  to  the  tubers  of 
P$oralea  esculenta.  — ,  LION'S.  The  tuber- 
ous roots  of  Z>ontice.  —  .PRAIRIE.  The 
tubers  of  Psondea  eacvXenUn.  — ,  ST.  AN- 
THONY'S. RcMKncvlM  buJboma.  — , 
SWEDISH.  Bra$$iea  campe$Ma  rutabaga, 

TU RNI P-RADI8H.    A  variety  of  Rapha- 
niii  aativus. 
TURNIP-SHAPED.    Napiform. 

TURNIP-TOPS.  The  young  green  leaves 
of  the  common  or  Swedish  turnips,  eaten 
as  a  vegetable  by  the  working  classes. 

TURNSOLE.  A  purple  dye-drug,  the 
inspissated  juice  of  Crozophora  tinctoria; 
also  an  old  name  for  Euphorbia  helioscopiu. 

TURPENTINE.  A  resinous  exudation, 
which  flows  from  incisions  made  in  the 
stem  of  trees  of  the  pine  family.  — , 
BOSTON.  American  Turpentine,  obtained 
from  Finua  palutttris  and  P.  Tosda.  — , 
BOURDEAUX.  A  resin  obtained  from  Pi 
niu  Pinaster.  — ,  OHIO,  SCIO,  or  CYPRUS. 
The  limpid  fragrant  l^lsamlc  resin  of 
Pistacia  TerebinUms.  — ,  STR  AS  BURGH. 
A  resin  obtained  from  Abies  pectinata.  — , 
VENETIAN.  An  oleo-resin  obtained  from 
Abies  Larix,  the  common  Larch. 

TURPENTINE-TRBB.  Pistacia  Terebin- 
thus ;  also  Biirsera  gnmmifera.  — ,  AUS- 
TRALIAN.   Tristania  albicans. 

TURPENTINE  VESSELS.  Tubes  formed 
in  the  interstices  of  tissue,  into  which 
turpentine,  or  such  secretions,  are  natu- 
rafTy  draiued  during  the  growth  of  a  plant. 
They  are  common  in  conifers.  « 

TURPINIA.  This  genus  of  Staphyleacete, 
med   in   compliment   to  M.  Turpin,  a 


well-known  French  natnralfsc  and  artist, 
consists  of  certain  Wes€  Tndian  and  tio- 
pical  Asiatic  trees  or  shrulM,  bearincrvb^e 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  These  bare 
a  coloured  flve-parted  ratyz  :  flve  petals, 
inserted  upon  a  ten-lobed  disk,  as  also  are  | 
the  flve  flattened  awl-shaped  filaments  <rf 
the  stamens;  a  sessile tbree-Iol>ed  ovar;, 
with  numerous  ovules  in  the  inner  comer 
of  each  compartment;  three  styles,  and  a 
succulent  three-celled  fmit,  with  two  or 
three  seeds  in  each  cell.  The  fmit  ot 
some  of  these  plants  Is  edible.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TUBQUETTE.    (Fr.)    HenUaria  glabra. 

TURQUOISE.    (FrO    A  kind  of  OUve:       ! 

TURILSA    A  genus  of   MeHac^e,  the 
species  of  which  belong  exelasf  vely  to  the 
Old  World,  and  are   n«urly   all    CropicaL 
They  are  either  shrubs  or  trees,  sometimes 
of  large  size;  and  have  entire  or  blantly- 
lobed  leaves,  and  usually  largre    flowers, 
variously  disposed  on  lateral  stalks.    The 
flowers  have  a  flve-toothed  calyx  ;  fi  ve  long 
strap-like  iietals,  twisted  round  each  other 
previous  to  expanding ;  alongr  cylindrical 
stamen-tube,  slit  into  ten  at  the  top  and  , 
having  the  anthers  inside,  opposite  the  / 
slits,  each  anther  being  tipped  by  a  sin^rle  j 
or  double  strap-like  prolongation  ;  and  a 
flve  ten  or  twenty-celled  ovary  bearing  a  | 
Blender  style,  and  a  club-shaped  or  round  m 
stigma.  CA.  SJ     // 

TURRITIS.  The  plants  of  this  grenus  of 
Cniei/ercB  are  closely  allied  to  Arabia,  from 
which  they  mainly  differ  in  having  their 
seeds  arranged  in  two  rows  in  a  linear  pod. 
The  species  are  unimportant  weeds,  wiUi 
clasping  leaves,  somewhat  arrow-shaped  at 
the  base,  and  elongated  racemes  of  white 
or  sulphur-coloured  flowers.  T.  glabra,  or 
Tower  Mustard,  is  a  plant  of  wide  distri- 
bution, being  a  native  throughout  Europe 
,  in  dry  exposed  situations,  on  banks  and  by 
'  roadsides  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  of 
North  America  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  grows  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  and  has  glaucous  leaves  (of  < 
which  the  radical  ones  are  toothed  at  the 
base,  the  upper  arrow-sliaped),  and  yellow- 
ish-white flowers.  There  are  several  other  i 
species.  French:  Tourrette;  German; 
Thvmkraiit  [C.  A.  J.J 

TURTLE  HEAD.    CheUms. 

TURUNJAtilNS.  An  Indian  name  for 
th^  Manna  of  the  desert,  olitained  from 
the  Camel's  Thorn,  Alhagx  Camelorum. 

TURWAR.  A  tanning  bark  obtained  in 
India  from  Cassia  aurieulaia. 


TUSO    SO. 
StaunUmia. 


The   Japanese    name   for 


TUSSILA6E.    (Fr.)    Tussilago. 

TUSSILAGO.  The  Coltsfoot,  a  common 
and  in  many  places  a  troublesome  weed, 
the  existence  of  which  indicates  a  clayey 
soil.  T.  Farfara,  the  only  British  specl««, 
sends  up  very  early  in  spring  a  short  erect 
flower-stalk  four  to  six  inches  high,  imbri- 
cated with  scales,  and  bearing  at  its  sun-  j 
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mlt  a  single  large  bright-yellow  raaiated 
Sower-head ;  as  this  dies  away  the  static 
elongates,  and  finally  bears  a  head  of  white 
serrated  pappas-hairs,  much  employed  by 
goldfinches  in  llDiug  their  nests  The 
leaves,  which  appear  after  the  flowers,  are 
all  radical,  broadly  heart-shaped,  angular, 
and  toothed  :  I)eueath  they  are  thickly 
clothed  with  white  cottony  down,  which 
was  formerly  used  (being  preyiously  dipped 
In  a  solution  of  saltpetre)  as  tinder.  The 
leaves,  themselves  are  still  employed  in 
rural  districts  as  a  remedy  for  asthma, 
either  smoked  or  In  the  form  of  an  in- 
fusion. There  are  several  foreign  species, 
which  in  habit  resemble  T.  Farfara.  The 
Butter  Bur,  formerly  called  T.  Petasiies^  is 
now  sometimes  placed  in  a  distinct  genus, 
PKTASiTBa :  which  see.  [C.  A.  J.] 

TUTSAN.    Atidro»<emum  officinale. 

TUTS  A  N8.    LIndley's  name  for  the  order 
Sypericacea. 

TUTUMA.  An  American  name  for  Ores- 
eentia  Cujete. 

I      TU  WAK,    A  Malay  name  for  the  toddy 
obtained  from  Arenga  naccharijera, 

TUYE.    (Fr.)    Vlex  europceiu. 
TUZELLK  BLANCHE  DE  PROVENCE. 
(Fr.)    A  kind  of  Wheat. 

TWAYBLADE.    Ligtera. 

TWEE  DI A.  Twining  shmbs,  natives  of 
Chili,  and  belonging  to  the  family  Asclepia- 
dacece.  They  have  very  pointed  fleshy 
leaves,  and  handsome  blue  flowers,  arrang- 
ed in  umbels.  The  corrtUa  is  large  bell- 
shaped  flve-cleft,  hairy  externally,  and 
with  five  fleshy  appendages  within ;  the 
anthers  have  a  membranous  wing  at  their 
summits ;  and  the  stigma  is  pointed  and 
cleft.  T.  coerulea  and  T.  versicolor  are  in 
cultivation  in  this  countr}'.       [M.  T.  M.] 

TWICE- WRITHEN.  Polygonum  BUtorta. 

TWIGGY.  Consisting  of  numerous  small 
slender  branchlets. 

TWIG-RUSH.    Cladium  MarUevA. 

TWIN  DIGITATO-PINNATE,  When  the 
secondary  petioles,  on  the  sides  of  which 
the  leaflets  are  arranged,  proceed  in  twos 
from  the  summit  of  a  common  petiole ;  as 
In  MimoM  purpurea. 

TWlN-FLOWER.  An  American  name 
for  Linruea. 

TWINING.  Ascending  by  means  of 
spiral  convolutions  around  a  supporting 
body. 

TWIN-LEAF.    J^eraonUL 

TWISTED-STALK.    Streptopiu. 

TWO-LIPPED.  When  a  tubular  body,  as 
a  calyx  and  corolla,  is  parted  at  the  mouth 
80  as  to  form  two  divisions. 

TYD^A.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  Gegnerax:e<B,  and  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  New  Grenada.  We  are 
at  present  acquainted  with  only  four  spe- 


cies, all  inmates  of  our  gardens,  where  they 
are  better  known  under  their  old  name  of 
Aehimenes,  the  most  widely  diffused  being 
T.  picta  (Achimenea  picta).  They  are  erect 
robust  herbs,  with  fine  blotched  leaves, 
and  axillary  uright-coloured  flowers.  The 
calyx  Is  connate  with  the  ovary,  the  co- 
rolla almost  funnel-shaped  and  flve-lobed ; 
the  stamens  are  included,  the  uvary  sur- 
rounded by  five  glands,  the  stigma  flve- 
cleft,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule:  [B.  &j 

TYLE-BERRY.  Jatropha  muUiflda. 
TYLOCHILrS.  Vyrtopodium. 
TYLOPHORA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
Aeclepiadacea,  confined  to  the  tropical  and 
warm  regions  of  the  Old  World  ;  and  con- 
sisting of  twining  mostly  thin-leaved 
herbs  or  shrubs,  bearing  slender  flower- 
stalks  proceeding  from  between  the  leaves, 
and  having  umbels  of  small  flowers  dis- 
posed alternately  along  them.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  staminal  corona  consist- 
ing of  Are  simple  acuminate  fleshy  leaflets, 
more  or  less  united  to  the  gynostegium, 
and  usually  shorter  than  it ;  by  the  pollen- 
masses,  which  are  very  small  and  swollen 
(hence  the  name,  from  tylot  '  a  swelling,* 
and  phoreo  *  to  bear '),  being  transverse 
subascending  or  erect;  and  by  the  i>ajnt- 
less  stigma.  The  fruits  are  smooth,  com- 
pressed, and  attenuated  at  the  apex. 

T.  asthmatica,  a  twining  shrubby  species 
with  slender  branches,  native  of  the  In- 
dian Peninsula,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas, 
yields  a  strong  white  silky  fibre  resem- 
bling that  of  the  yercum  (Calotropis  gi- 
ganUa\  Its  roots  also  possess  valuable 
medicinal  properties,  acting  in  large  doses 
as  an  emetic  (In  consequence  of  which 
they  are  substituted  in  India  for  ipeca- 
cuanha), and  In  smaller  doses  as  a  ca- 
thartic. They  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  epidemic  dysentery,  and  are  said 
to  have  a  good  effect  in  humoral  asthma. 
The  Cingalese  call  the  plant  BInooga,  and 
the  natives  of  Madras  Koorinja.  Two 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  botanists : 
one  being  evorj* where  covered,  except 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  with 
soft  close-pressed  down,  and  the  other 
quite  free  of  down  in  every  part.  [A.  8.J 
TYMPANANTHE.  Dictyanthua. 
TYMPANUM.  A  membrane  which 
stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  spore- 
case  of  some  urn-mosses. 

TYPHACE^.  (TyphfP,  Typhinea,  Ty- 
phad8\  An  order  of  monocotyledons, 
consisting  of  reed-like  herbs  growing  in 
marshes  ditches  or  shallow  water,  with 
long  narrow  parallel  veined  leaves,  and 
small  fiowers  densely  packed  In  cylindrical 
spikes  or  globular  heads.  In  structure  they 
come  near  to  Aracece.  The  fiowers  are  mo- 
noecious, without  any  perianth,  unless  the 
small  sc.'iles  or  tufts  of  hairs  Intermixed 
with  the  stamens  and  ovaries  be  regarded 
as  such.  The  ovary  tapers  into  a  slender 
simple  style,  and  ripens  Into  a  small  nut 
with  a  single  pendulous  seed ;  the  embryo 
Is  straight,  lying  In  copious  albumen.  There 
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■re  rery  few  species,  but  some  of  tliem    Nattall  rtaanged  to  Vdora,  in  onnseqnenee 
,  sre  disiierscd  over  nearly  all  iwrts  of  the    of  bis  Incorrectly  supposing  tbat 
I  globe.    They  form  two  genera,  Typha  and    *— ^ " — *"   *- ' -*   '" 

Sparganium. 
TTPH A.  Tall  herbaceous  aquatics  gi  vtng 

name  to  the  order  Typhaeece,  and  distin- 

gulshed  by  liearing  tht^stamens  and  pistils 

In  separate  Huweri  but  on  the  same  plant; 

either  forming  a  continuous  spike  or  spa- 

dix  shaped  like  a  consuble's  mace,  with. 

the  barren  Bowers  in  the  upper  part,  or 

an   Interrupted   spadlx  with   the  barren 

flowers  above,  the  fertile  iielow,  the  point 

of  Interruption.    There  are  two  British 

species.   T.  latifolia  and  T.  anpnsti/olia— 

often   popularly   but    erronenusly    called 

BulruKh.  which  name  properly  belongs  to 

the  genus  Seirpua  —  common,  especially 

the  former,  on  the  borders  of  inwids  and 

lakes,  where  with  their  singular  large  ter- 
minal spikes  (called  from  their  form  Cat's- 

Ull,  or  Reed-mace),  they  present  a  moat 

picturesque  appearance,  and  are  often  se- 
lected by  artists  to  indicate  the  presence 

of  water.    T.  UUi/olia  grows  to  the  height 

of  Are  or  six  feet;  Its  spikes  are  continu- 
ous, leaves  very  long  linear  mid  nearly 

plane.  Intheother8pecles,whlcli  is  smaller, 

the  spike  Is  interrupted,  and  the  leaves 

are  grooved.    French  :  MaaatUe ;  German  : 

Bohrkolbe.  [C.  A.  JJ      | 

TTPHONIUM.    This  name  Is  applied  to 

;  a  genus  of  Aracete,  differing  from  Arum 

I  principally  in  having  a  single  erect  ovule, 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.  The 
upper  part  of  the  spadlx  too  Is  more  sharp- 
ly pointed  than  In  Arum.  The  si>ecle8  of 
this  genus  are  Indian  herbs,  with  iierennial 
fleshy  rootstocks,  and  petlolate  hcartrshaiv- 
cd  leaycs  whose  sheathing  stalks  encircle 
the  base  of  thelong-pedunded  spadlx.  The 
siMithe  is  uniform  In  colour,  and  not  spot- 
ted. The  rootstocks  of  T.  nrixense  are  very 
Mcrid,  and  are  used  In  India  as  an  applica- 
tion to  scirrhous  tumourSk         [M.  T.  M.] 

TTRIA.  A  genns  of  Peruvian  shrubs  of 
the  family  Vacciniaeea.  The  leaves  are 
scattered,  and  thick  in  texture ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  tufts.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is 
marked  by  ten  ribs,  its  limb  flve-parted,  the 
segments  lance-shaped,  withering;  the  co- 
rolla Is  cylindrical,  flve-cleft :  stamens  ten, 
within  the  corolla,  the  filaments  combined 
below  into  a  shallow  cup;  and  the  anthers 
two-celled  below,  one-celled  ahove,openlng 
by  a  pore  at  the  top ;  ovary  ten-rib»»ed, 
with  Ave  comiNirtments.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TZONTECOMATL.  A  Mexican  cosmetic 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  SuneUnia  Ma- 
hagoni  mixed  with  oil 

UBI.  The  Malay  name  for  Yam.  — 
BUN«ALA.    The  Potato. 

UBRIDI.  A  Guiana  name  for  the  as- 
tringent bark  of  the  Wild  Cashew-tree. 

UDIKA-BREAD.    Jrvingia  Barteri. 

T7D0RA.  M.  Caspary,  In  a  recent  mono- 
graph of  tho  order  Hydroehitridaeece,  com- 
bines the  presi-nt  genus  with  AnachariSt 
and  restores  the  old  name  Eludea,  which 


bad  previously  been  auigned  by  Adas- 
ann  to  a  geuiis  of  tutsanSb  Ten  species  tf 
JSlodea  iotherwise  Udora)  are  described  by 
Caspary— all  aquatic  perennial  plants  grow- 
ing below  the  surface  of  tbe  water,  and 
Inhabiting  fresh-water  rivers  and  lakes  in 
rarlous  parts  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  Elodta  eancuienns  -of  Richaid 
Includes,  amongst  others,  tbe  plant  called 
Udora  canadnma  by  Nuttall  in  America, 
and  Avachaaria  AlahULstruni  by  Bablngton 
in  England.  It  proves  to  be  a  great  pest 
in  still  waters,  choking  up  tlie  stream  by 
its  rapid  growth,  and  Impeding  navigation. 
See  Anacuabis.  [A.  SJ 

UFYOON.    An  Arabic  name  for  Opium. 
U6EKA.    Lygodium. 

rCNI.  A  genus  founded  on  a  single 
Chilian  species,  which  was  at  first  referred 
to  Myrtua  (from  which  it  differs  In  tbe 
structure  of  the  embryo)  and  afterwards 
to  EugeniOy  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied 
that  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  sepa- 
rating it.  The  calyx  has  four  linear  divi- 
sions, not  Ave  as  Turczanluow  makes  It; 
there  are  flveroundishohovate  petals;  the 
numerous  stamens  have  flattened  nianieuts 
and  two-celled  anthers ;  tlie  subulate  style 
lias  the  apex  Incurved,  and  surmounted 
by  an  acute  stigma.  The  berry,  crowned 
with  the  persistent  calyx,  has  four  cells^ 
enrh  nearly  subdivided  by  the  projecting 
placeuta,.and  containing  six  to  eight  seeds 
having  a  hard  testa,  and  a  curved  exal- 
buminous  embryo*  with  the  cotyledons 
and  short  rsdlcle  blended  into  a  solid 
mays.  Tlie  siiecles  Eugenia  Ugtii  has'  very 
agreeably-flavoured  aromatic  fruit,  and 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  Intro- 
duce it  into  general  cultivation.    [W.  CJ 

UGOORO.  An  Indian  name  for  Eagle- 
wood  and  Aloes-wood. 

ITHDEA.  A  Mexican  genaa  ef  Cumpo- 
nt<p,comprlslngan  undershrub.with  mut-h- 
dtvided  hairy  leaves.and  yellow  capitulate 
flowers,  the  heads  arranged  In  a  deflnite 
c^trymb  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Tbe 
genus  Is  most  nearly  allied  to  AcUtwmtrUt  \ 
from  which,  however.  It  differs  in  habit, 
and  in  the  ovary,  which  is  destitute  of 
pappus.  CM.  T.  MJ 

U  LANTH A.    CMoTtta. 
ULE.    A  tree  from  which  Caoutchouc  Is 
obtained  :  supi)Osed  to  be  CaatiUoa  elaatiea. 

VLEX.    A  genus  of  prickly  shrulis  be- 
longing to  the  order  Leguminoace,  distin- 
guished by  their  two-parted  calyx  b  aring 
two  minute  bracts  at  the  base,  and  their  j 
turgid  few-seeded  lesrume.    V.  eHropantf  L 
tlie  Common  Furze,  Whin,  orGorse,  is  oae   I 
of  the  few  British  social  plants  sufficiently  ' 
iniiK)rtant  to  frive  a  name  to  the  localities 
on  which  It  Axes,  a*  Furze-brake*  beings 
characteristic  feature  of  English  landscsiie  i 
Harsh  and  rugged  though  Funte  be  in  ap- 
pearance, it  has  by  no  means  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range.    Even  in  Kortb  Britain  it 
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dwindles  in  size,  and  In  tUe  ni(>re  exposed 
regrions  Is  hardly  known.  In  Russia  and 
Sweden  iC  occurs  only  as  a  greenliuuse 
plant,  and  even  in  tlie  South  of  England 
an  unseasonably  severe  frost  nips  the 
flowers  or  sometimes  destroys  all  the  ex- 
posed part  of  the  plant.  Unlike  the  spines 
of  Prtmua  and  Mespiltu,  which  are  modifi- 
cations of  branches,  and  the  prickles  of 
Mutnu  and  Sosa,  which  are  simply  exten- 
sions of  the  cuticle,  the  thorns  of  Furze 
represent  leaves.  The  true  leaves  are 
minute,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  thorns, 
and  most  observable  in  young  seedlings. 

U.  ewropoBua  is  distinguished  by  the  two 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  being  ovate 
concave  and  somewhat  spreading.  The 
donble-flowered  Furze  of  gardens  is  a 
variety  of  this  species,  as  is  also  the  Irish 
Furze,  distinguished  by  the  softness  of  its 
upright  branches.  U.  nana,  the  Dwarf 
Furze,  called  also  French  Furze,  is  a  much 
smaller  plant,  speciflcally  distinguished  by 
its  minute  adpresscd  bracts.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  expand  in  the 
greatest  profusion  at  the  season  when 
heath  is  in  blossom,  with  which  it  linnno- 
nises  beautifully  in  C4)louring.  French : 
Ajone :  German :  Slediginster.      [0.  A.  J .] 

U.  europcBiia,  the  young  leaves  of  which 
are  trifoliolate.  Hire  so  many  others  of  the 
order,  has  been  much  recommended  for 
cultivation,  and  esi>ecially  on  soils  almost 
too  poor  to  grow  anything  else.  In  the 
Of/clopoBdia  of  AgrieuUure  we  find  It  thus 
noticed:  'When  regularly  cut  down  every 
year,  the  annual  shoots,  mown  as  wanted, 
and  bruised  to  deaden  the  prickles,  supply 
a  green  food  througliout  the  winter,  which 
all  animals,  and  especially  horses,  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of.  When  cultivated  the 
seeds  sown  are  either  collected  from  the 
wild  plants,  or  from  a  variety  which,  by 
successive  cultivation,  has  become  rather 
more  succulent  and  productive.'  Our  own 
observations  on  the  use  of  both  the  wild 
and  the  cultivated  Furze  as  food  for  cattle, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  its  feeding 
properties  are  too  low  to  render  Its  gather- 
ing and  preparation  at  all  a  remunerative 
matter:  still  less  does  its  value  at  all 
warrant  the  purchase  of  crushing  machi- 
nery, which  has  been  invented  for  bruis- 
ing the  prlclcly  plant.  [J.  B.] 

ULIGINOSE.  Growing  in  swampy  places. 

TJLLAT-KDMU.  An  Indian  name  for 
Abroma  augusta. 

ULLPU  A  drink  obtained  from  the 
farma  of  the  seeds  of  Idilium  nigricaiu. 

TJLLUOO.  The  Peruvian  name  of  UUu- 
cus  tuberoHiia. 

VLLUCUS.  A  genus  of  BaaellaeetB,  sy- 
nonymous with  Mblloca  :  which  see. 
TJlluco  and  Melloca  are  native  names  for 
the  best-known  siiecles,  which  is  a  fleshy 
Peruvian  herb,  with  a  stem  throwing  out 
thread-like  branches,  which  when  they  en- 
ter the  earth  pr  >duce  edible  tubers.  The 
plant  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the«-e 
tubers  in  the  Ande*«  of  Peni  and  Bolivia, 
under  the  name  of  Oca-quina.    They  are 


about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  waxy,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour.  When  the  failure  of  the  po* 
tato  was  dreaded,  this  plant  was  one  of  the 
Bubstitutesproposed;  but  the  tubers  proved 
far  less  agreeable  to  British  palates  than 
might  have  been  supposed  from  the  do- 
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mand  for  them  in  South  America,  wliere 
,  they  are  used  by  thelndiansin  the  prepara- 
tion of  Chuna,  a  starchysuiMtance  obtained 
I  by  alternately  freezing  and  steeping  them. 
I  A  second  species,  V.  jterumanuH,  is  possibly 
i  not  distinct  from  V.  tvJberoaw.    [J.  T.  SJ 

I     ULMACEiE.     {Celtideas,  Elmvorts.)     A 
I  small  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledons,  con- 
sidered by  some  botanists  as  a  suborder  of 
Urtica^etP  but  differing  from  them  in  their 
hermaphrodite  flowers ;  by  others  the  two 
'  groups  are  widely  separated.    They  are  all 
trees  or  8hrubs,with  rough  alternate  leaves, 
'  furnished  with  stipules,  and  small  green 
:  or  brown  flowers  in  loose  clusters  or  cj-mes. 
:  They  have  a  small  calyx-like  often  Irregu- 
i  lar  i)erianth,  definite  stamens,  and  a  free 
1  ovary,  either  one  or  two-celled,  but  always 
with  two  styles  or  stigmas.    They  consist 
:  of  two  trii)ea,  raised  by  some  botanists  to 
,  the  rank  of  natural  orders:  the  UlmecB 
i  proi»er,wlth  a  two-celled  ovary— including 
Ulmtu  and  four  or  five  other  genera,  dls- 
•  persed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  often  very  valu- 
able timber-trees ;  and  the  CeUideoB,-wlth  a 
one-celled  ovary,  many  of  them  tropical, 
comprising  four  or  five  genera,  of  which 
the  most  extensive  are  CelHs  &nd  Sponia. 

ULMAIRB.    (Fr.)    Bfiraa  Ulmaria. 

ULMUS.  A  genus  of  lofty  trees  giving 
name  to  the  order  Ulmac^ea,  to  be  distin- 
guished among  other  British  trees  in 
March  and  April  by  their  purplish-lirown 
flowers,  which,  though  small,  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  tinge  the  whole  tree ;  in  April 
by  their  green  membranous  leaf-like  seed- 
vessels  ;  and  all  the  summer  by  their  harsh 
serrated  pointed  simple  leaves,  which  are 
unequal  at  the  base.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  aniongiiotanlsts  aft  to  which 
of  the  Elms  should  l>e  considered  species, 
and  which  varieties. 
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The  Ooramon  Elm,  U.  eampegtria.  Is  the 
most  generally  diffused  species,  tboagh 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain 
by  the  Crusaders.  It  is  a  lofty  upright 
tree,  compoMd  of  many  tiers  of  spreading 
branches,  which  often  bang  in  graceful 
festoons  at  the  extremities ;  the  winged 
seed-vessel  (samara)  is  deeply  cleft;  the 
leaves  are  rough  to  the  toucb,  and  taper  to 
a  point.  The  young  twigs  are  downy,  and 
sometimes  slightly  corky.  The  Cornish 
Elm  has  its  flower-buds  arranged  more 
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regularly  on  the  twigs  than  the  last ;  the 
leaves  are  much  smaller,  more  evenly 
notched,  and  nearly  smooth  ;  the  branches 
are  generally  rigid  erect  and  compact. 
The  Wych  Elm,  U.  montana,  is  well  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  by  its  nume- 
rous spreading  branches,  which  frequently 
droop  so  as  to  conceal  the  main  trunk ;  its 
flowers  are  in  looser  tufts  than  those  of 
the  common  elm,  and  the  seed-vessel 
differs  materially  in  being  only  slightly 
notched.  The  leaves  are  much  larger,  taper- 
ing to  a  sharp  point,  and  nearly  equal  at 
the  base.  The  Cork-barked  Elm  is  iu  habit 
intermediate  between  the  common  and 
wych  elms,  being  more  spreading  than  the 
former,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  latter. 
The  leaves  are  large,  but  the  best  distinc- 
tive character  is  afforded  by  the  branches, 
which  when  one  year  old  are  very  hairy, 
and  in  the  second  year  are  thickly  coated 
with  a  cracked  corky  excrescence,  from 
which  the  tree  derives  its  name. 

The  Elm  was  held  In  high  estimation  by 
the  ancients,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves,  which  were  dried  and  employed  as 
fodder,  and  partly  for  the  use  to  which  the 
tree  itself  was  applied,  namely,  as  a  prop 
for  vines.  The  former  custom  still  obtains 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent;  but  the 
Blm  is  now  principally  valued  for  its  tim- 
ber, which  is  not  only  tough,  but  re- 
markable for  its  durability  under  water. 
Hence  it  is  employed  in  naval  architecture. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  in  making 
water-pipes,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
superseded  by  cast-iron  pipes.  The  Elm, 
growing  in  a  forest  and  in  good  soil,  arrives 


at  perfection  in  150  years,  but  it  will  lire 
for  500  or  even  600  years.  It  retains  lu 
foliage  till  late  in  the  autumn,  the  leaves 
assuming  a  rich  yellowish  hue  some  time 
before  they  fall  from  the  tree.  The  CSom- 
mon  and  Cornish  Elms  are  considered  to 
afford  the  best  timber.  Tlie  American  Elm 
was  introduced  into  England  in  a.i>.  I7SS. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  seed-vessel  being 
fringed  at  the  edge  with  hairs.  French: 
Orme ;  German  :  VIvm.  CC.  A-  J.] 

The  Elm,  though  one  of  our  commonest 
trees,  is  nevertheless  a  doubtful  native: 
for,  in  the  language  of  old  Aubrey  :— *  I 
never  did  see  an  elme  that  grew  spontsr 
neously  in  a  wood,  as  oakes,  ashes,  beeches, 
&c,  whicli  consideration  made  me  reflect 
that  they  are  exotique ;  but  by  whom  were 
they  brought  into  this  island  ?  Not  by  the 
Saxons;  for  upon  enquiry  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  none  in  Saxony,  nor  in  Den- 
marke,  nor  yet  in  Prance,  spontaneous; 
but  in  Italy  they  are  naturall — e.g.  in  L.om- 
bardie,  &c.  "Wherefore  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  they  were  brought  hither  oat 
of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  who  were  cuicf  va- 
tors  of  their  colonies.  The  Saxons  under- 
stood not  nor  cared  for  such  improvements, 
nor  yet  had  hardly  leisure  if  they  would 
Aubrey's  WUUhire,  cap.  ix. 

As  regards  the  species  of  Elm,  uitbors 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  two  following 
may  stand  at  the  head  of  two  groups,  about 
which  the  many  forms  which  occur  in  our  | 
estates  and  shrubberies  may  be  ranged  as 
varieties.     These  are   U.  campe^ris,  the  ! 
English  Elm,  distinguished  by  its  aspiring  \ 
method  of  growth;  and  U.  mimtancL,  the 
Scotch  Elm,  a  shorter  tree  with  more  or 
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less  pendent  branches.  Bothof  thesekinds 
occasionally  attain  to  enormous  dimen- 
sions, rivalling  even  the  oak  in  size,  and 
both  have  warm  admirers  as  contriliutiug 
to  the  beauty  of  forest  scenery.  As  timber- 
trees  both  the  English  and  Scotch  Elms 
are  employed  extensively,  but  the  forma* 
is  the  favourite  in  this  respect,  and  we 
think  it  decidedly  more  profitable  to  grow 
for  timber. 
Before  we  possessed  ouiGardam'eCkm- 
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nicies,  to  point  out  to  us  the  gMrden  opera- 
tions for  each  month,  the  budding  of  the 
^Im  was  a  matter  for  the  gardener  to  note 
warily ;  for,  as  say  the  old  rhymes  :— 

*-Wli»n  the  Elmrn  Ivicf  fa  ak  big  ai  a  fardine 
*Tis  time  to  sow  kidnej-beans  In  the  ganlfng.* 

*  MMien  the  Elmen  leaf  i«  as  bior  as  a  penny 
You  must  tow  kidaey-beaiM  if  you  aim  to  bare 
.    any.' 
So  the  farmer  derived  a  lesson  from  the 

Klm-leal,jifl  thus :— . 

*  When  the  Elmen  leaf  ii  as  big  as.a  mouse's  ear 
Tb«n  to  *ow  barley  upver  fear.* 

•  When  the  Elmen  leaf  is  a»  bi«r  ai  an  ox's  eye 
Then  say  I,  High  boys,  high  1 ' 

The  Ulrmu  moniava  Is  often  called  the 
Wych  Elm  anij  Witch  .Hazle, .  probabjjr 
from  the  similarity  of  its  leaves  to  those  of 
the  hazel-nut;  and  hence,  like  it,  its  twigs 
were  formerly  employed  as  riding-switrhes 
to  ensure  good  luck  on  the  journey.  Had 
Tam  O'Shanter  but  possestted  this,  he 
cotild  not  possibly  have  lost. his  horse's 
tail !  Forked  branches  of  Wych  Elm,  as 
.of  hazel,  were  tised  as  ili\ining-rods,  and 
formed  the  virgula  divinitoria  of  the  ex- 
perts. A  more  practical  use  for  Its  branch- 
es was  that  of  converting  them  into  long 
bows,  the  archer  esteeming  the  elm  next  to 
the  yew  for  that  purpose.  [J.  B.] 

ULNA  (adj.  ULNARIS).  The  average 
length  of  a  man's  artu  ;  about  twenty-four 
inches. 

ULSEB.    Ail  Indian  name  for  Flax. 

ULVACBiE.  A  natural  order  of  green- 
spored  Alffoe,  characterised  by  their  flat  or 
tnbnlar  green  or  rarely  purple  membran- 
ous frond,  which  never  throws  out  root- 
lets at  the  base,  consisting  of  cells  which 
are  divided  bothvertlcallyand  horizontally, 
and  generally  in  fours.  The  fruit  consists 
of  zoospores  furnished  with  two  or  four 
lash-shaped  appendages.  In  some  species 
both  these  kinds  of  spores,  occur.  Thuret 
has  observed  both  germinating,  but  Robin 
believes  that  these  with  two  cilia  have 
tlie  office  of  Impregnation,  In  Prasiola 
and  Bangia  the  frond  is  very  nan»ow  and 
sometimes  filiform,  butthere  is  every 
grradatton,  from  threads  with  a  singlie  row 
(»f  quaternate  cells  to  the  large  frond  of 
^tva  latiigima.  In  Tetraspora  the  gela- 
tinous element  predominates  so  much  that 
we  have  a  close  approach  to  the  palmelloid 
Algce.  UlvacecB  are  distributed  all  overtlie 
£PIobe,  occurring  both  In  salt  and  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  a  few  grow  on  the  damp  ground  or 
on  rocks,  -where  they  are  occasionally  dry. 
17o  AlgcB  are  more  thoroughly  citizens  of 
the  world.  CM.  J.  B.] 

ULVA.  Tbctypical  genus  of  the  natunU 
order  Ulvaeere.  It  is  distinguished  from 
P&rphyra  principally  by  Its  green  colour, 
and  from  Enteramorpha  by  Its  Sat  frond. 
In  one  or  two  species,  however,  t*e  frond 
is  shaped  like  a  sac  when  young  and  be- 
comes flat  by  the  rupture  of  the  apex,  and 
some  states  of  U.  Lima  come  very  near  to 
SrUeromorpha  intestinalis.    Ulva  Is  some- 


times divided  Into  two  genera:  Ulva 
proper,  in  which  the  frond  consists  of  a 
single  stratum  of  cells,  and  PhycoserU,  In 
which  .there  are  two  strata.  Most  of  the 
species  are  marine  and  very  widely  diffus- 
ed, but  U.  buUosa-  (8i>-called  from  its  being 
swollen  out  with  bubbles  of  oxygen  dis- 
engaged from'  its  frond)  and  one  or  two 
more  grow  in  fresh  water,  and  are  very 
nearly  related  to  Tetraspora.  The  most 
familiar  «p^cies  is  probably  U.  Lactuca, 
which  from  its  being  frequently  attached 
to  oysters  Is  called  Oyster  Green.  This  and 
R  latUsima  are  sometimes  eaten  like  the 
true  Laver,  under  the  name  of  Green  Laver. 
It  Is  also  used  occasionally  in  Scotland  as 
a  sort  of  water-dressing  bound  round  the 
temples,  and  is  considered  efficacious  as 
a  remedy  for  headache.  [jSL  J.  B.3 

ULVE  MARINE.  (Fr.)  Ulva  Lactuca find. 
other  seaweeds. 

UMBAREE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Hibiscus  cannabinus ;  also  for  In- 
ferior hemp. 

U>[BEL.  An  inflorescence  In  which  the 
stalks  radiate  from  a  common  point,  and 
the  expaiislon  of  the  flowers  is  centripetal. 

.  UMBBLLATJS.  The  Linnsean  name  for 
the  VmbellifereB. 

UMBELLATE.    Arraaged  in  an  umbel. 

UMBELLIPBRiE.  Bee  Apiaobjb.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  and,  conse- 
quently, one  of  the  most  easily  recognised 
of  the  orders  of  plants,  but  one  of  the  most 
dlBcnlt  to  dtvlde  into  well-deflned  genera. 
It  consists  of  herbs,  often  strongly  seen  ted, 
With  small  flowers,  usually  In  a  simple  or 
comtiound  umbel,  which  has  given  the 
name  to  the  order,  although  this  umbel  is 
sometimes  contracted  into  a  dense  head, 
while,  in  a  very  few  species  this  normal 
fnflorescence  isdeparted  from.  The  ovary 
Is  two-celled,wlth  a  single  pendulous  ovule 
in  each  cell,  and  is  crowned  by  two  styles 
on  the  top  of  the  disk.  The  fruit  always 
separates  into  two  dry  one-seeded  carpels 
or  merlrarps,  resembling  seeds,  as  they 
are  popularly  but  erroneously  called.  The 
real  seed  Is  inside,  closely  adhering  to  the 
outer  pericarp ;  it  has  a  minute  embryo  In 
the  base  of  t^e  horny  albumen.  The  merl- 
carps  are  furnished  with  a  definite  number 
of  raised  longitudinal  ribs,  and  under- 
neath the'  Intervening  channels  are  fre- 
quently placed  elongated  receptacles  for 
essential  oil,  cftlled  vlttse,  remarkably  con- 
stant In  each  species  In-their  number  and 
posjtion.  It  Is  chiefly  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  ribs  and  vlttae,  and  from 
the  shape  of  the  enclosed  albumen,  that 
modern  botanists  have  derived  the  charac- 
ters by  which  the  numerous  genera  of 
Umbelli/ercB  are  distinguished. 

Though  mostly  herbs,  these  plants  some- 
times attain  gigantic  size,  as  in  some  spe- 
cies of  Heracleum,  and  the  Angelica  repre- 
sented-in  Plate  16.  Dr.  Welwitsch,  more- 
over, mentions  having  found  In  Tropical 
Africa,  In  the  region  of  Golungo  Alto,  an 
arboreous  umbelllfer,  with  a  stem  one  to 
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one-and-K-half  foot  thick,  which  is  prized 
highly  by  the  nallves  fur  its  medtcinal 
properties  aud  its  value  as  a  timber-tree. 
This,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is  the 
most  giganiic  plant  of  the  order. 

VMBBLLIPBROUa    Bearing  ambels. 
'    UMBBLLULE.    A   partial    umbel;    an 
umbel  formed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rayi 
of  a  general  uiubeL 

UMBBR-BROWN.  Nearly  tbe  same  as 
deep  brown. 

UMBILICAL  CORD.  A  thread  by  which 
seeds  are  Bometlraea  attached  to  their 
placenta. 

UMBILTCARI  A.  See  Tripv  db  Rochs 
and  avROPHORA.  Umbilicaria  is,  in  fact, 
a  Oyrophora  without  the  convolute  disks 
of  that  genus.  [M.  J.  B.J 

UMOILICATB.    The  same  as  Peltate. 

UMBILICUS.  The  hilnm  of  a  seed  ;  the 
scar  formed  by  its  separation  from  the 
placenta. 

UMBILICUS.  Herbs,  indigenous  to  the 
South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  belonging 
to  the  order  Craatulaeeee.  The  characters 
are— Calyx  flve-parted ;  corolla  bell-shaped, 
with  Ave  acute  lobes  ;  stamens  ten,  insert- 
ed in  the  corolla ;  nectariferous  scales  Ave, 
nbtuae:  carpels  Ave,  tapering  to  a  point. 
Some  of  the  species  have  the  radical  leaves 
rosulate,  or  disposed  like  the  petals  in  the 
flower  of  a  double  rose ;  others  have  them 
alternate  on  the  stalk ;  in  all  they  are 
fleshy  ;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  either 
white  or  yellow,  grow  in  simple  or  branch- 
ed racemes.  They  principally  affect  dry 
stony  places,  on  which  account  they  are 
often  employed  in  the  decoration  of  artifl- 
clal  rockeries.  [C.  A.  J.] 

UMBONATE.  Round,  with  a  projecting 
point  in  the  centre,  like  the  boss  or  umbo 
of  an  ancient  shield;  as  the  pileus  of  many 
species  of  AgaricM. 

UMBONULATB.  Terminated  by  a  very 
small  boss  or  nipple. 

UMBRACULIFORM.  Umbrella-shaped; 
that  is  to  say,  hemispherical,  with  rays  or 
plaits  proceeding  from  a  common  centre; 
resembling  an  expanded  umbrella ;  as  the 
sLigma  of  Sarracenia. 

UMBRACULUM.  A  convex  body,  which 
in  Marchantia  terminates  the  seta,  and 
bears  the  reproductive  bodies  on  the  under- 
side ;  also  any  similar  body. 

UMBRELLA-LEAF.    JHphyUeia  eymom, 

UMBRELLA-SHAPED.  The  same  as 
UrabracuUfonn. 

UMBRELLA-TREE.  Magnolia  UmbreUa 
and  M.  tripetala  ;  also  Tkespesia  poptUnea 
and  Pandanus  odoratissimus.  — ,  G U IN£ A. 
Paritium  guineenae. 

UMBRELLAWORT.     Oxybaphus. 

UMBRINUS.    Umber-brown. 

UMBROSUa   Growing  in  shady  places. 


UMIRI.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Httmirium, 
/torOmndtun. 

UMLBB.orUMLL  Indian  names  for  tbe 
Tamarind. 

UMRTTI.  An  Indian  name  for  the  £mb- 
lie  Myrobalan,  Embliea  qfflciMalis. 

UNARMED.  Having  no  spines,  prickles, 
or  other  sharp  hard  projections.  It  some- 
times means  pointless. 

UNCARIA.  This  generic  name  was  first 
given  to  a  group  of  Indian  and  American 
climbing  planu  with  hooked  spines,  be- 
longing to  the  CinehanaceeF.^  one  of  which 
affords  the  astringent  masticating  or  tan- 
ning material  called  Gambir  or  Terra 
Japonica;  but  as  these  plants  agree  in 
their  principal  technical  characters  with 


the  older  Linnsan  genus  yauclea,they  axe 
combined  with  it  by  most  botanists.  They, 
however,  form  a  well-marked  section  of 
that  genus,  characterised  by  their  climbing 
habit,  and  by  their  old  or  barren  flower- 
stalks  being  converted  into  hard  woody  , 
spines,  directed  downwards  so  as  to  form  | 
hooks.  Their  flower-heads  also  are  not  so  I 
dense,  and  their  fruits  are  narrowed  or  I 
stalked  at  the  base.    See  Nauolba.  , 

Thename  crncarui,being  thusdisengaged.  • 
was  afterwards  given  to  a  South  African  • 
plant,  U.  proamiberu,  the  sole  represents- 1 
tivo  of  a  genus  of  Pedaliaceas,  commonly  I 
known  as  the  Grapple-plant  at  tbe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  in  other  parts  of  South 
Africa,  on  account  of  its  very  curious  fruits 
being  furnished  on  all  sides  with  strong- 
branched  very  sharp  hooks,  by  means  of 
which  they  lay  hold  of  the  clothes  of  tra- 
vellers or  the  ekin  of  animals,  and  adhere 
so  tenaciously  that  they  are  difficult  to  re- 
move. Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  when  these 
fruits  happen  to  lay  hold  of  the  mouth  of  an 
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OX,  the  anliual  stands  and  ruRrs  with  pain 
and  a  sense  of  helplessness.  The  plant  was 
first  described  hy  Burchell.and  named  Un- 
caria  from  the  Latin  word  uncuA '  a  hook '; 
l>iit  Decandolle,  who  retained  the  name  Un- 
c€tria  for  the  clnchonal  genus  above  allu- 
ded to,  afterwards  changed  il  to  Harpa- 
gojfhvtum,  from  the  Greelc  arpax '  to  seize ' 
and  phyton '  a  plant.*  It  is  a  prostrate  herb, 
-with  opposite  five-nerved  hand-shaped 
leaves,  and  purple  flowers  borne  singly  on 
sliort  stalks  rising  from  the  leaf-axils. 
The  flowers  have  a  small  persistent  flve- 
parted  calyx,  with  narrow  lobes,  one  of 
■wlilch  is  shorter  than  the  rest :  a  tubular 
or  funnel-shaped  corolla,  not  puffed  out  at 
tlie  base,  with  a  nearly  equal  flve-lobed 
limb;  fourstaraen8,in  two  pairs  ofdifferent 
lengths;  and  a  stigma  formed  of  two 
plar.es.  The  fruit  contains  an  Indefinite 
number  of  angular  wrinkled  seeds.  [A.  S.] 

UK  GATE,  UNCIFORM,  UNCINATE. 
Hooked;  curved  suddenly  hack  at  the 
point. 

UNCI.   Hooked  hairs ;  any  kind  of  hook. 

UNCIA  (adj.  UNOIALIS).    An  Inch. 

UNCINIA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Caricince. 
The  spikes  of  inflorescence  are  solitary  ter- 
minal erect,  simple  androgynous,  the  upper 
male,  the  lower  female;  scales  one-fl«>w- 
ered,  imbricated;  stamens  three:  styles 
three,  rarely  two  cleft;  achenes  convex  or 
triangular.  Steudel  describes*  twenty-nine 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  •  [D.  M.] 

UNCTUOUS.  Having  a  surface  which, 
though  not  actually  greasy,  feels  so. 

UNDERSHRUB.  A  woody  plant  of 
small  size,  the  ends  of  whose  branches 
perish  every  year.    See  Suffrutkx. 

UNDULATE,  UNDULATING.  Wavy; 
having  an  uneven  alternately  convex  and 
concave  margin  or  surface. 

UNDULATO-STRIATB.  Having  ele- 
vated lines  with  a  wavy  direction., 

UNEQUAL-SIDED.  The  same  as  Oblique. 

UNGERIA.  This  genus,  named  In  com- 
pliment to  the  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Vienna,  includes  a  tree,  native  of  Norfolk 
Island,  having  thick  entire  leaves,  shining 
above,  and  covered  below  with  stellate 
downy  hairs,  the  stipules  deciduous.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured,  growing  In  termi- 
nal pinicles ;  the  calyx  clul>shaped  or  bell- 
shaped,  its  limb  five-cleft,  somewhat  two- 
lipped;  the  petals  flve,  stalked,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  their  limb  spreading  and 
destitute  of  scales;  the  stamens  united 
Into  a  tube,  adherent  l>eIow  to  the  stalk 
supporting  the  ovary,  dilated  above,  five- 
cleft,  each  segment  bearing  within  three 
anthers ;  the  ovary  stalked  flve-lobed  flve- 
celled,  each  cell  with  a  single  ovule.  Fruit 
capsular,  flve-valved,  flve-seeded.  The  ge- 
nus is  included  In  SterctUiacece.  [M.  T.  M.J 


UNGEROOT.    An  Arabic  name  for  Gum 
Sarcucol. 

UNGNADIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
SapincUiceee,  consisting  of  a  North  Ameri- 
can tree  related  to  yEseulus,  with  unequally 
pinnate  leaves,  and  lateral  racemes  of  flow- 
ers. The  flowers  are  polygamous :  each  has 
a  flve-parted  calyx,  three  stalked  unequal 
petals,  whose  stalks  are  provided  with  a 
little  crest ;  nine  stamens  adhering  to  the 
stalk  of  the  ovary,  and  to  a  sheathing  scale- 
like process  originating  from  the  thala- 
mus; and  a  stalked  three-celled  ovary,  with 
two  ascending  ovules  in  each  cell.  The 
;  fruit  is  unknown.  [M.  T.  M.] 

i     UNGOOR.    A  Persian  name  for  a  kind 
,  of  Grape.  i 

1     UNGOOZEH.    A  Persian  name  for  Asa- 
I  fcetida.  I 

I     UNGUICULATE.     A    term  exclusively 
applied  to  petals  which  have  an  unguis  or  ; 
stalk.  ; 

I  UNGUIS.  Half-an-inch,  or  the  length  of  ' 
the  nail  of  the  little  finger ;  also  the  stalk  , 
I  of  a  petal.  j 

I  UNHA  DE  BOY.  A  Brazilian  name  for  \ 
the  mucilaginous  leaves  of  Caulotretiu 
microstachyxtB.  \ 


I  UNI.  In  Latin  compounds  =  one :  as 
unialainst  having  one  wing ;  unicalcarainft\ 
one  spur ;  unicapsularis,  one  capsule,  and 
BO  on. 

'  UNICOLOR.  Uniformly  of  one  and  the 
same  colour. 

I     UNICORN-PLANT.    Martynia. 

I  UNICORN- ROOT.  The  root  of  Eelmias 
dioica,  need  In  North  America  as  an  an- 
thelmintic 

UNICORN-S-HORN.    Selonias  dioica. 

UNICUS.    Growing  singly. 

UNIFOLIATE,  UNIFOLIOLATE.  When 
a  compound  leaf  consi-sts  of  one  leaflet 
only ;  as  In  the  orange-tree. 

UNIJUGATE,  UNTJUGUS.  Having  one 
pair  of  leaflets.    See  Conj ugatb. 

UNILATERAL.    One-sided. 

UNINERVATE,  UNINERVIS.  One- 
ribbed. 

UNINTERRUPTED.  Consisting  of  re- 
gularly increasing  or  dimioishing  parts, 
or  of  parts  all  of  the  same  size.  See  Con- 
tinuous. 

UNIOL  A.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Festucece.  The  inflorescence  Is 
In  panicles  or  racemes ;  spikelets  three  to 
twenty-flowered,  the  florets  more  or  less 
Imbricated.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are 
Inconstant  In  the  species,  some  being 
monandrous,  whilst  others  are  triandrous; 
and  some  have  the  florets  mostly  sterile, 
while  others  are  nearly  all  hermaphrodite. 
They  are  natives  principally  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  several  species  are 
suIDclently  hardy  to  survive  the  winters 


Ill  Grent  Briuin.    U.  gtricta  *nd  U.  tpiatta 
are  two  haud8uin«  hardy  grasses.  [D.  M.] 

UNIPAROCS.  Having  but  une  pedancle. 

UNISEPTATE.  Having  but  one  septum 
or  partition. 

UNISEXUAL.    Of  one  sex  only. 

UNJEBR.  The  Indian  name  of  tbe 
Garden  Fig. 

UNONA.  A  great  number  of  American 
and  African  plants  have  at  one  time  or 
other  been  placed  under  this  irenus  of 
AnonacMit  but  they  are  now  referred  to 
other  genera,  Unona  being  restricted  to 
about  a  do7.cn  Asiatic  species,  character- 
ised by  their  flowers  having  three  sepals, 
six  longish  thin  flat  petals  in  a  double  row 
(or  sometimes  only  three,  the  inner  row 
being  suppressed);  numerous  four-sided 
stamens  with  rather  distant  anthers, 
the  connecting  portion  prolonged  into  a 
nearly  round  or  flattened  process;  and  nu- 
merou9haIryovaries,each  containing  seve- 
ral ovules  in  a  single  row,  and  bearing  an 
oval  or  oblong  recurved  style,  with  a  fur- 
row down  its  inner  face.  Two  species  are 
climbing  shrubs,  and  the  rest  upright 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  simple  pellucid  dotted 
leaves,  and  rather  large  liowers,  usually 
borne  singly  on  stalks,  growing  from  the 
sides  of  the  branches  at  or  near  the  leaf- 
axils;  the  petals  also  have  pellucid  dots,  and 
Increase  in  size  after  expanding.  The 
fruits  consist  of  numerous  long  distinct 
carpels,  usually  constricted  between  the 
seeds,  and  thus  divided  into  several  one- 
seeded  joints. 

One  of  the  commonest  species,  U.diacolor, 
found  throughout  most  parts  of  India, 
Ceylon,  Malacca,  Java,  and  Southern  China, 
is  a  small  tree  with  smooth  or  hairy  very 
variable-shaped  leaves  from  two  to  eight 
inches  long,  dirty  green  or  yellow  flowers, 
and  purple  fruits  wltn  joints  about  the 
size  of  peas.  The  Chinese  at  Hongkong 
obtain  a  fine  purple  dye  from  the  unripe 
fruits.    See  also  Habulia.  [A.  S.] 

UNSTEBTLA.  A  Cherokee  name  for 
Spigelia  marilandica. 

UNTAMOL.  A  vernacular  name  for  In- 
dian Ipecacuanha,  the  dried  roots  of  TyUh 
phora  asthmatica. 

UNUNTAM DL.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
roots  of  Hemideamus  ttuUctis. 

UNXIA.  The  name  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Compo8itcB,  native  of  Guiana.  The  spe- 
cies are  branched  herbs,  with  entire  hairy 
leaves,  and  axillary  flower-heads  on  short 
stalks,  each  one  surrounded  by  a  somewhat 
globose  involucre  of  five  ovate  scales.  The 
outer  florets  are  ligulate  and  female,  the 
central  ones  tubular  flve-tooihed  and  male. 
The  fruits  are  compressed,  smooth,  with- 
out pappus.  Some  of  the  species  have  a 
smell  of  camphor.  [M.  T.  M.] 

rOLIN.    (Pr.)    PimeUa. 

UPAS  ANTIAR.    A  Javanese  name  for 

poison  comi>osed  of  a  black  gam-resin- 
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ous  mass,  formed  of  the  concrete  juice  of  Ji 
Antiariatoxicaria.  —  RADJA,  or  TIEUTE.  It 
A  Javanese  name  for  the  /rightful  poison  H 
obtained  from  the  bark  o£  the  rout  of  I 
StryehiMS  TUuU, 

UPAS-TREE.    AfUiaria  tosrioaria. 

UPSTART.    Colchieum  autuntnale. 

URA.     In   Greek  compounds  =  tall  or  ' 
tail-like  process,  or  even  a  tail-lUce  inflo- 
rescence. 

URACHNE.    A  genus  of  granses  of  the  , 
tribe   StipetB,  synonymous  with  JHptatMe- 
rum.  The  inflorescence  is  in  ramose  dlffufie 
panlcles,thespikelets  one-flowered;  glumes 
two, membranaceous  muticous  ;  pales  two, 
subcoriaceous,  the  lower  convex  the  upper  , 
awned;  scales  three;  stamens  three,  the  , 
anther-lobes   often   bearded   at  the   top; 
styles  two,  with  plumose  stigmas.   The  few 
species  are   mostly   natives   of  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.         fT.  M.]     ' 

URAIiEPISw  A  genns  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Fe8t^cece.  The  inflorescence 
is  panicled  or  racemose;  spikelets  many- 
flnwered,  the  florets  dlstichons;  glumes 
two  unequal,  half  keel-sbaped  and  awned; 
pales  two,  membranaceous,  the  lower  con-  j 
cave  three  nerved,  two  to  four-cleft,  with  | 
small  awns  between  the  clefts,  the  upper  I 
two-keeled;  stamens  one  to  three.  There  > 
are  nineteen  species,  mostly  natives  ot 
South  America  and  Africa.  [D.  M.3 

URALIER.    (Fr.)    Anthocereia. 

URANDRA.  One  of  the  genera  of  the  i 
order  IcabinacexB.  It  includes  a  large  Cin-  ; 
galese  tree,  with  leathery  ovate  acuminate  i 
stalked  leaves,  and  perfect  flowers,  which  ' 
have  a  cup-shaped  flve-toothed  persistent  I 
calyx,  alternating  with  the  teeth  of  which  ' 
are  five  purple  petals,  greenish  at  their  : , 
tips.  The  stamens  alternate  with  the  pe-  i 
tals,  their  filaments  being  densely  covered 
with  long  club-shaped  hairs  at  their  upper  ,  | 
portion;  the  ovary  is  surrounded  by  a 
small  glandular  ring-like  disk;  and  tbe 
fruit  is  oblong  one-seeded,  fleshy  exter 
nally  fibrous  and  woody  within.  [M.T.3fJ  I 

URANIA  apeeioBa  (or  RaveruUa  mada- 
pascariensis—lta  older  and  more  correct 
name)  represents  a  magnlQcent  palm- 
like  genus  of  MuMicece,  conflued  to  Mada- 
gascar, where  It  is  called  the  Traveller's 
Tree,  because  the  leaves  when  cut  yield  an 
abundant  and  refreshing  juice,  with  which 
travellers  allay  their  thirst.  The  plant  b 
occasionally  cultivated  in  our  hothonses, 
but  not  unfrequently  StrelUzia  oMffusta, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  habit, 
goes  under  that  name.  The  plant  does  not 
seem  indigenous  to  Mauritius,  as  stated  by 
some,  but  whole  groves  of  it  have  been 
planted  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  that 
island.  The  leaves  are  of  gigantic  size, 
somewhat  like  those  of  Muaa  Ensde,  but 
arranged  in  two  rows  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  arboreous  stem.  The  flowers  are  small 
in  comparison  to  the  gigantic  foliage,  and 
are  aggregated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Tbearillns  surrounding  the  bean-Uke  seeds 
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Is  of  a  most  beaotiful  ultramarine  colour, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil.  A  dye  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  capsules.  An  American 
species,  referred  by  some  authors  to  this 
freuus  (U. guianensia)  properly  belongs  to 
JPhenaeotpermum,  [B.  SJ 

URARI.  The  Ourarl  or  Woorall  poison 
of  Strychnoi  toad/era, 

URBUREE.  CfctfT  arieeinum,  also  caUed 
Cbenna. 

URCEOLA.  The  single  species  of  this 
flrenus  ot  Apdcynacea,  called  U.ela»tica,  is  a 
large  climbing  milky-juiced  shrub  or  tree, 
frequently  with  a  trunk  as  thick  asaman's 
body.  It  is  confined  to  Borneo  Sumatra  and 
other  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
-where  its  milky  juice,  collected  by  making 
Incisions  in  its  soft  thick  rugged  bark,  or 
by  cutting  the  trunk  into  junks,  forms  one 
of  the  kinds  ht  Caoutchouc  called  Juita- 


Urceola  elaatiea. 

wtrn ;  but,  owing  principally  to  want  of 
care  in  its  preparation,  this  Eastern  caout- 
chouc is  inferior  in  Quality  to  the  South 
American,  the  milk  being  simply  coagu- 
lated by  mixing  with  saltwater,  instead  of 
being  gradually  Inspissated  in  layers  on  a 
mould.  The  phint  has  sharp  ovate-oblong 
opposite  leaves,  roughlsh  on  the  upper 
and  hairy  on  the  under  surface ;  and  bears 
many-flowered  terminal  cymes  of  small 
greenish  blossoms,  which  produce  double 
frulr.s,  consisting  of  two  largo  roundish 
aprlrot-coloured  rough  leathery-skinned 
pieces  about  the  size  of  oranges,  contain- 
ing numerous  kidney-shaped  seeds  nest- 
ling in  a  copious  tawny-coloured  pulp, 
which  is  much  relished  both  by  natives 
and  European  residents,  and  is  said  to 
taste  like  well-bletted  medlars.  The  flow- 
ers have  a  flve-cleft  calyx; a  pitcher-shaped 
hairy  corolla  with  five  short  erect  teeth  ; 
Ave  stamens,  rising  from  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  and  having  very  short  filaments 
aud  arrowhead-shaped  anthers,  with  tufts  I 


of  white  hairs  in  the  centre  and  pollen- 
bearing  at  the  top;  and  an  entire  disk 
surrounding  two  flat-topped  ovaries,  bear- 
ing a  short  style  and  egg-like  stigma 
divided  by  a  circular  line  into  two  dlfTer- 
ently  coloured  halves.  [A  S.J 

URCEOLATE.  Pitcher-shaped,  that  Is, 
similar  to  Campauulate,  but  more  con- 
tracted at  the  orifice,  with  a  small  limb. 

URCEOLINA.  A  genus  of  Amaryllida- 
eea,  the  two  or  three  si^ecies  of  which  as 
yet  known  are  found  in  Peru.  They  have 
roundish  bulbs,  broad  oval  petiolated 
leaves  growing  up  with  the  flowers,  and  a 
tall  scape  supporting  an  umbel  of  several 
(Ave  to  eight)  pendulous  flowers,  two 
inches  long  or  more.  The  tube  has  a 
straight  slender  cylindrical  green  base  an 
Inch  long,  and  a  yellow  ventricosely  l)cll- 
shaped  upper  portion,  which  Is  contracted 
at  the  mouth,  with  short  reflexed  green 
segments ;  there  are  six  stamens  inserted 
in  the  tube,  and  joined  at  the  base  by  a 
membrane  ^an  abbreviated  corona);  the 
style  is  erect  fliiform,  with  an  obtuse 
three-cornered  stigma ;  and  the  capsule  is 
cordlform,  three-cornered  three-furrowed 
three-celled,  and  many-seeded.  They  are 
handsome  plants.  [T.  M.J 

URCEOLUS.  The  two  confluent  bracts 
of  Carex :  any  flask-shaped  or  cup-shaped 
anomalous  organ. 

URCHILLA.   A  Spanish  name  for  the 
Orchella-weed. 
URCHIN.    (Pr.)    nydnum. 

UREDINEI.  A  section  of  Puceinioei,  a 
natural  order  of  Fungi  including  those 
genera,  whose  prot«>spores  (except  in  one 
case,  where  there  are  two  forms  of  fruit) 
are  not  septate  and  disposed  in  regular 
sorl.  All  were  formerly  included  in  one 
genu8,  UredOt  but  this  has  been  gradually 
divided,  till  the  group  so  named  contains 
comparatively  few  species.  Some  are  un- 
doubtedly merely  the  secondary  fruit  of 
other  Fungit  but  many,  so  far  as  is  at  pre- 
sent known,  arc  true  species.  In  Uredo 
proper  the  little  heaps  of  brown  or  yellow 
protospores  are  comiH>sedof  several  layers 
of  cells,  each  of  which  encloses  a  spore. 
The  stroma  which  supports  them  is  com- 
posed of  little  irregular  cells.  Of  the 
brown  species,  I/rMtoCtrccrcc  on  enchanter's 
nightshade  may  bo  quoted  as  one  of  the 
most  common  ;  and  of  those  with  yellow 
spores  V.  con/7 uen«,which  abounds  in  spring 
on  Mercuriali$  perennis.  Trichobasis—mo^t 
of  whose  species  are  referrible  as  a  second- 
ary form  of  fruit  to  different  Puccinice, 
which  they  often  accompany— has  free  ca- 
ducous protospores  attached  to  a  short 
stalk;  Vromj/cea,  of  which  U.  Ficarice,  found 
on  the  lesser  celandine,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample, has  stalked  protospores  which  are 
not  caducous.  Coleosporiuni  has  two  kinds 
of  protospores,  the  one  consisting  of  short 
strings  with  deciduous  joints,  theotherof 
obtuse  clavate  three  to  four  septate  bodies, 
while  a  third  form,  with  the  terminal  spore 
polygonal  (as  figured  in  Berkeley's  Intro- 
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duetUm  to  Ontptogamie  Botantft  p.  10).  rnn- 
f  titutcs  the  geuus  Phyaonema  uf  Buiiorden. 
C.  TuatilagiiUa  and  C.  jringus  are  common 
everywhere,  the  oneun  coltsfoot,  the  other 
on  rosea.  LecytKea  is  distinguished  by  Its 
elongated  abortive  protospores  surround- 
ing those  which  are  fertile.  The  species, 
however,  are  mere  conditions  of  Melamp- 
aorot  so  common  on  willows  spurge  and 
poplars,  and  distinguished  by  its  wedge- 
shaped  closely-compacted  protospores. 
CysUtpua  alone  remains,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  white  protospores,  disposed 
in  short  necklaces.  The  mycelium  in  this 
genus  is  strongly  developed,  and  consists 
of  coarse  branched  threads. 

Vredinti  hare  been  considered  by  some 
authors,  as  for  example  Unger,  as  mere 
transformations  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
plants.  The  researches,  however,  of  Tu- 
lasne  and  others,  show  that  they  possess 
a  far  more  complicated  structure  than  has 
been  usually  assigned  to  them,  and  are  de- 
cisive against  such  an  opinion.  [M.  J.  BJ 

UREDO.    See  Urboinbi. 

URENA.  A  genus  of  MaivaeecB,  distin- 
guished from  its  congeners  by  its  flowers 
having  a  flve-cleft  involucre  outside  and 
alternate  with  the  true  calyx,  which  is 
likewise  flve-cleft,  and  a  style  divided  at 
the  top  into  ten  branches ;  and  also  by  Its 
fruits,  which  consist  of  flve  unopening 
carpels,  being  covered  with  prickles,  di- 
vided at  the  top  into  numerous  radiating 
hooks,  the  carpels  ultimately  separating 
from  each  other.  It  consists  of  a  few  ex- 
tremely variable  species,  very  extensively 
distributed  over  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres :  but,  owing  to  their  great  varia- 
bility and  wide  dispersion,  numerouis 
spurious  species  have  been  described.  They 
are  woody  annuals  ot  perennial  shrubby 
plants,  with  entire  or  more  or  less  deeply- 
lobed  leaves,  usually  furnished  at  the  base 
with  one  to  three  silt  glands  on  the  under- 
side of  the  principal  nerves;  and  their 
flowers  are  yellow  red  or  rose  coloured, 
and  either  solitary  or  clustered  towards 
the  points  of  the  branches.  U.  lobata  and 
U.  ainuata  are  both  common  tropical 
weeds.  They  possess  mucilaginous  pro- 
perties, for  which  they  are  used  me- 
dicinally; and  their  Inner  bark  affords  an 
abundance  of  flbre,  resembling  jute  rather 
than  flax  or  hemp.  [A.  S.] 

URENS.    Stinging. 

URERA.  This  genus  of  Urtteaeeo!  Is 
sometimes  merged  In  Urtica  by  botanical 
writers,  from  which,  however,  it  is  known 
hy  its  alternate  not  opposite  leaves,  and 
by  the  oblhiuely  ovate  fruit,  included 
within  the  inner  succulent  leaves  of  the 
perianth.  In  the  genus  Urtira  the  peri- 
anth leaves  do  not  become  succulent  as 
the  fruit  ripens.  See  Ubtica.  [M.  T.  M.] 

URGERAO.    Stachytarphajamaicenaia. 

URGINEA.  A  genus  of  Liliaeetv,  very 
closely  allied  to  Scilla,  but  differing  in  the 
more  widelj'-spreading  segments  of  the 
nerianth,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 


seeds.   The  species  are    luatlves  ot  the 
Mediterranean    region,  and    bave  large 
bulbs,  whence  proceed  the  leaves  and  lon9> ;'  j 
stalked   racemes  of    flowers,    tbe   latter  ■ 
however  being  produced  first.  i ' 

The  bulbs  of  U.  Tiutritima,  the  old  Seins  il 
manttmii,  are  known  in  medf  cf  ne  as  Squills.  |  j 
These  bulbs  are  of  large  size,  covered  oa  11 
the  outside  with  thin   brownlsb    layers.  ! 
which  ^enclose  a  larne  number  ot  thick 
fleshy  scales.  They  are  Imported  from  Malta  ' 
and  elsewhere,  some  having-   the  scales    I 
white,  while  others  are  of  a  darker  colour;  | 
the'lightersortis  preferred  by  drufrgists.  ■! 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Hed  Squills  'i 
are  the  produce   of  another  species,  U. , 
Pafierotitm,  but  this  seems  doabtf  ul.  Fresh  , 
squills  are  very  acrid,  causingr  f  rritattoo  j' 
and  even  vesication  of  the  skin  ;  the  dmg  I 
is.  however,  usually  imported  In  the  dried  ' 
state,  when  Its  acridity  is  In  great  measure    , 
dissipated.     The  bitter  taste   of  sgntlls  ' ' 
Is   due   to   a  substance   called     scUUtin. 
Squills  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic  ' 
in  certain  forms  of  dropsy,  and  as  an  ex- 
pectorant In  cougha    In  large  doses   it 
causes  vomiting,  and  In  extreme  quantity 
It  acts  as  an  acrid  poison.  [M.  T.  M.J 

URHUR.   An  Indian  name  for  tbe  peas 
of  Ca^nua  indieua. 

URJOON.   An  Indian  name  for  Tenmi-  ' 
naliaaUUeL  i 

URKAN    The  Arabian  name  for  Law-  \\ 
aoniaallMi.  j 

URN.    The  spore-case  of  nm-moases.        ' 

URN-MOSSER.     An  Englisb  name  for 
tbe  Bryacea  or  true  Mossea 

UROCARPDS.  A  gen  us  of  i^ufcicme,  com- 
prising a  West  Australian  shrub,  covered 
with  scale-like  hairs,  having  ovate  leaves, 
and  white  flowers  arranged  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  in  an  umbellate  manner.  Tbe 
calyx  is  minute,  flve-toothed ;  petals  Ave 
spreading,  much  longer  than  the  calyx; 
sumens  ten,  all  fertile ;  ovaries  two,  united 
by  their  inner  angles,  elsewhere  distinct ; 
styles  two,  connate;  stigma  thickened, 
two-lobed ;  fruit  of  two  horned  valves, 
from  which  the  inner  cartilaginous  lining  | 
separates  with  elasticity ;  seed  aolitar}-  by 
abortion.  The  generic  name  Is  derived  , 
from  the  Greek  oura  '  a  tall,'  in  allusion  to  ii 
the  horned  fruit.  [M.T.M.] 

UROCHL^NA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  tbe  ir\\>e  Festuceca.  Tbe  inflo- 
rescence forms  terminal  ovate  spikes; 
spikelets  many-flowered ;  glumes  herlnr  , 
ceous,  flve-nerved ;  lower  pales  seven  to  ' 
nine-nerved,  hairy  at  the  base,  the  upper  ,i 
slightly  bldentate  or  toothed;  stamens 
three ;  styles  short  and  distant.  Only  one 
species  has  been  described,  viz.  U.  puxUla^ 
which  Is  annual  and  a  native  of  South 
Africa.  CD.  MJ 

UROCHLOA.    Panieum.  Jj 

UROOS.   An  Indian  name  for  Adhetoia 
vaaica. 

UROPEDIUM.   A  terrestrial  genus  of 
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orcbids  l>elouging  to  the  CyfripedecPt  com- 
T>risingr  one  very  handsome  species,  U.  Lin- 
deni,  a  native  of  New  GrenndH,  growing  at 
«,n  elevation  of  8,500  feet  alM»ve  the  sea- 
level.    It  is  ciosely  related  to  Cypripediunit 


Uropedium  Lindeni. 

from  vihich  It  differs  In  Its  broader  flatten- 
ed lip,  and  extremely  long-tailed  petals. 
The  leaves  arc  about  a  foot  long,  oblique 
at  the  extremity,  shining  and  fleshy  in 
texture.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  on  long 
peduncles ;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  yellow, 
streaked  with  orange ;  petals  linear-lanceo- 
late, extended  Into  a  long  narrow  tail,  , 
a  foot  or  more  in  length,  purple-orange  at  ! 
the  base.  [W.  B.  H.] 

X7R0PETALUM.  A  genus  of  bulbous 
Liliaceee,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Medltenanean  region.  They  have  a  | 
simple  scape,  Ix^rlng  a  raceme  of  green  or 
green-and-orange  flowers,  which  have  a 
deeply  six-cleft  perianth,  between  funnel- 
shaped  and  bell-sb<iped:  the  filaments  of 
the  six  stamens  are  dilated  at  the  base ; 
the  capsule  is  three-edged  many-seeded; 
the  seeds  horizontal,  compressed,  with  a 
bard  black  seed-coat,  over  a  spongy  inner 
covering.  U.  serotinnm  occurs  in  many 
places  In  the  South  of  Europe.    [J.  T.  S.] 

UROPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  shrubs, 
natives  of  Southern  India,  and  included 
in  the  order  Cinch onacefe.'  The  leaves  have 
a  very  long  tail-like  point,  while  the  flower- 
stalks  are  short,  and  bear  greenish  flowers 
in  wliorled  heads,  surrounded  by  numerous 
l>ract8.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  short, 
bell-shaped ;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped, 
hairy  at  the  throat,  and  with  its  limb 
divided  into  flve  ovate  ]ol)es ;  stamens  flve; 
ovary  surmounted  by  a  glandular  disk,  and 
having  flve  compartments,  each  contain- 
ing numerous  ovules  ;  stigma  flve-lobed  ; 
fruit  small  succulent  globular,  crowned  by 
the  calyx-limb,  and  having  pores.  Tiie 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  oiira  *  a 
tail'  and  phylUm.  •  leaf.'  [M.  T.  M.] 


CROSKIMNERA  speetabilU  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  Central  American  ge- 
nus of  Scrophnlari€icea^  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  G.  Ure  Skinner,  to  whom  our  gardens 
are  indelited  for  so  many  new  plants. 
It  is  an  undershrub,  somewhat  resembling 
in  lialiit  certain  Gemeracea,  and  covered 
in  all  parts  with  soft  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
ol)loiig  toothed,  the  flowers  arranged  in 
terminal  crowded  panicles,  and  sup])orted 
l>y  flllform  bracts.  The  corolla  Is  Infundl- 
buliform,  and  Its  flve  lobes  are  ranged  in 
two  lips ;  It  is  of  a  pale-violet  colour  out- 
side, and  nearly  white  inside.         [B.  S.] 

UROSPERMUM.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  Covipoititce,  consisting  of  Mediterranean 
annual  plants,  with  alternate  amplexicaul 
divided  leaves,  and  flower-heads  on  long 
stalks  surrounded  by  an  Involucre  of 
eiglit  bracts,  arranged  in  one  series.  The 
receptacle  is  somewhat  convex,  destitute 
of  scales;  the  corollas  all  ligulate  and 
yellow;  the  achenes  tul>ercled,  provided 
with  a  long  empty  beak  distended  below ; 
and  a  feathery  pappus  In  one  row.  The 
generic  name  is  from  the  Greek  ouros'a. 
tail '  and  spervinm  *  a  seed,'  In  allusion  to 
the  long  ijeak  above  described.  [M.  T.  M.] 

UROSTIGMA.    One  of  the  genera  Into 
which  Miquel  has  proposed  to  divide  the  I 
large  Linnean  genus  F^ciig,  but  which  are  i 
more  conveniently  considered  as  sections 
or  subgenera.    It  comprises  the  greater  | 
number  of  the  tropical  species  with  coria- 
ceous   laurel-like  leaves,  and   Is  distin- 
guished   chiefly  by  the   long   three-cleft 
perianth  with  a  single  stamen  of  the  male 
flowers,    and   by   the  usually   elongated 
stigma  of  the  females.    In  habit  the  nu-  ' 
merous  species  do  not  differ  from  some  of  | 
those  retained  In  Ficus. 

URTICACE^.  (UrticecB,  NettleworU).    A 
large  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledons,  con-  ' 
sisting  of  trees  shrubs  or  herbs  from  al-  : 
most  every  part  of  the  globe,  with  alter-  ' 
nate  or  opposite  leaves  furnished  with  I 
stipules,  and  small  unisexual  flowers  usu- 
ally in  cymes  or  In  heads,  not  In  catkins. 
The  small  calyx-like  perianth  has  from  one 
to  flve  divisions,  with  as  many  stam.ens 
opposite  to  the  segments.    The  free  ovary 
has  one  cell  containing  a  single  ovule,  and 
a  simple  terminal  style  or  stigma. 

Taken  In  an  extended  sense  the  order 
includes  Artocarpacece,  with  pendulous 
ovules  and  no  albumen  to  the  seed,  and 
Moracete,  with  pendulous  ovules  and  albu- 
minous seeds;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
conflned  to  Urticece  proper,  which  have 
erect  ovules  and  albuminous  seeds.  These 
are  also  remarkable  for  the  causticity  of 
their  limpid  juice ;  their  stipules  are  not 
convolute,  and  they  are  frequently  herba- 
ceous, many  species  yielding  exceedingly 
tenacious  flhres.  The  order  thus  restricted 
still  comprises  about  forty  genera,  amongst 
which  the  most  important  are  Urtica, 
Pilea^  Bbhmeria,  Procrit,  Forskolea,  &c 

URTICA.  This  genus  gives  its  name  to 
the  order  Urticareoe,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  erect  herbaceous  plants,  co- 
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vered  with  stinging  hairs,  and  having  o|)- 
poHJte  leaves,  and  uionoecinus  or  dioecious 
flowers  iu  axillary  clusters  or  spikes.  Tlie 
fruit  is  an  achene  enclosed  in  the  perianth ; 
seed  erect,  coiijolued  with  the  wall  of  the 
fruit. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  widely  discrlimted.  Two 
are  commonly  found  wild  in  this  country, 
while  a  third,  U.  piUUi/era,  a  native  of 
Southern  Euroiie,  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  villages.  U.  dioiea, 
the  Common  Nettle,  is  a  perennial  plant, 
with  stems  two  to  three  feet  high,  dark- 
green  heart-shaped  leaves,  coarsely  tootli- 
ed,  and  the  flowers  in  branched  spikes.  U. 
ureTw,  the  Small  Nettle,  is  a  much  smaller 
more  delicate-looking  plant,  with  its  male 
and  female  flowers  intermixed  in  small 
loose  nearly  sessile  clusters.  U.  pilnVfera, 
cxiramonly  railed  the  Rorann  Nettle,  is  also 
an  annual  plant.  Intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween the  foregoing:  Its  male  flowers  are 
in  liM>se  spikes,  the  females  in  stalked  glo- 
bular heads. 

Although  the  species  are  for  the  most 
part  herbaceous,  some  are  more  or  less 
shrul)hy;  while  one,  U.  Gigas,  a  native  of 
New  South  Wales,  is  described  as  a 'for- 
midable tree.'  We  are  Indebted  to  Bennett's 
WanderiTiga  of  a  NatiirtUigt  in  AwtrtUta 
for  the  following  account  of  It  :— 

*  A  specimen  seen  by  Sir  William  Mar- 
Arthur,  still  in  full  vigour,  rises  from  its 
ba»e  hy  a  series  of  buttresses  of  singu- 
larly regular  outline,  gradually  tapering 
without  a  branch  to  the  height  of  120  to 
140  feet;  the  trunk  then  divides  Into  a 
regularly-formed  wide-spreading  head, 
which  excites  admiration  by  its  extraordi- 
nary size :  but  the  ordinary  elevation  of 
this  tree  is  from  twonty-flve  to  fifty  feet, 
with  a  circumference  of  twelve  to  twenty 
feet.  The  leaves,  when  young  and  In 
vigorous  growth,  attain  a  breadth  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  and  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful dark-green  colour  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  poisonous  fluid  secreted  from 
the  foliage  is  very  powerful,  particularly 
in  the  younger  leaves ;  and  their  sting  is 
exceedingly  virulent,  producing  great  suf- 
fering, not  unattended  with  danger.  It  is 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Is  a  great  impediment  to  the 
traveller.' 

The  stinging  property  just  referred  to 
Is  Also  met  with  to  a  slight  extent  In  our 
English  nettles.  Some  of  the  Indian  species 
seem  to  be  particularly  powerful  In  this 
respect,  especially  U.  crenulaia  and  U.  eti- 
mulans.  Both  these,  however,  are  ex- 
ceeded by  V.  urenti88ima,  a  native  of 
Timor,  where  It  is  called  by  the  natives 
the  Devll's-leaf ;  its  effects  arc  so  violent 
as  to  last  for  twelve  months,  and  even  to 
produce  death.  The  sting  of  the  nettle 
has  a  bulbous  base,  which  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  acrid  fluid.  From  this 
extends  a  long  sharply-pointed  tubular 
hair.  When  the  hand  touches  the  nettle 
the  point  of  the  sting  enters  the  skin 
and  breaks  off,  allowing  the  passage  of  the 
Austlc  fluid  from  the  reservoir,  through 


the  tube,  into  the  wound  ;  but  it,  in  accorfr 
ance  with  the  old  precept,  tbe  nettle  he 
grasped  forcibly,  the  hair  is  broken  off 
below  the  |>oint,  which  then  does  not  pene- 
trate, and  the  fluid  is  poured  out  on  the 
skin,  not  beneath  it.  In  tlie  case  of  tbe 
more  noxious  species  it  would,  -we  imagfae, 
make  little  difference  whether  tbe  pots«m 
were  on  the  skin  or  beneatb  it,  except  la 
rapidity  of  action. 

Some  of  the  Nettles  are  considered  to 
have  medicinal  properties:  tfaus  U.baecir 
fera  In  the  West  Indies  is  used  as  an 
aperient ;  the  root  of  17.  pilulifera  Is 
astringent  and  diuretic  ;  and  Jfettle-tei, 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  U.  diotca,  H 
much  used  by  the  peasantry  in  this  country 
to  purify  the  blood.  The  herbage  aiid  seeds 
of  U.  membranacea,  an  Egyptian  plant, 
are  used  in  Egypt  medicinally.  Tbe  tul)eri 
of  V.  tuberose,  according  to  Roxburgh,  are 
eaten,  raw  boiled  or  roasted,  by  the  natives 
of  India.  Among  the  miscellaneous  usei 
of  these  plants,  it  may  be  mentioned  tbtt, 
in  Java,  the  leaves  of  U.  gtiimdana  »reor 
were  employed  to  excite  and  groad  bulls  in 
their  combats  with  tigers. 

The  Nettles,  taking  the  name  In  tbe  wide 
sense,  are  remarkable  for  the  excellent  fibre  ij 
they  produce.     U.  argentea  is  employed  m  |l 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  making  ropes,  m  I 
is  U.  baccifera  in  the  West  Indies.    U. ««- . 
nabiva^  or  Kentucky  Hemp,  yields  abond- M 
ance  of  useful  fibre ;  so  also  do  V.  keten-  • 
phyllCt   U.  Ptiya,  U.  tenaciasima,  and   C.  | 
«ij;ea— species  severally  referred  to  Ubbba,  • 
fioHMBRiA,  and  GiRAHDiKiA :  which  see.     i 
The  Stinging  Nettle  of  our  hedges  and  I 
roadsides,  V.  dioiea.  Is  a  very  ancient  tex-  ; 
tile  plant,  its  inner  bark  affording  a  tough  . 
fibre  suitable  for  many  purposes,  and  nsed  i 
by  the  inhabitants  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
for  making  cordage,  fishing-lines,  coarse  ,> 
cloth,  &c.    Kettles  have  been  from  ancient  ^ 
times  used  externally  as  stimulantsincases  , 
of  paralysis.    The  young  tops  of  nettles  L 
are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  may  easily 
be  forced    for   that  purpose,  if  nothing 
better  is  to  be  had ;  but  in  our  experieuee  ( 
they  are  always  gritty,  probably  from  tbe  \\ 
abundance  of  crystalloid  matter  contained  < 
In  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  (cysfoZtfAes). , 
These  tender  tops  are  much  more  coin-  i 
monly  employed  in  this  way  throughout  i 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  tbe 
Continent  than  with  us.    According  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  Nettle  was  at  onetime 
cultivated  as  a  iiotherb  in  Scotland.   Cattle 
will  eat  the  leaves  in  a  dried  state  for  forage; 
and  in  some  places  the  fresh  tops  are  given 
to  pigs,  and  when  chopped  up,  to  fowls  and 
young  turkeys.    Both  the  dried  leaves  and 
seeds  are  given  to  fowls  in  the  winte^ 
time,  to  make  them  lay  eggs.    In  Holland, 
and  also  In  Egypt,  it  is  said  that  the  horse- 
dealers  mix  the  seeds  of  nettles  with  oats  or  , 
other  food,  in  order  to  give  the  animals  J 
a  sleek  coat.    A  yellow  colouring-matter, 
employed  In  domestic  dyeing.  Is  obtained 
1)y  boiling  the  roots  with  alum ;  and  a  de- 
coction of  the  plant  mixed  with  salt  coagu- 
lates milk.  The  seeds  yield  oil  when  press- 
ed.   The  generic  name  is  derived  from  tbe 
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X>At.mii  uro  *  to  barn,'  in  allusion  to  the  gtlng- 
tns  bal"^  CM.  T.  M.J 

TJHrCURI,  FRUCURI-TBA.  Brazilian 
ziAmes,  respectively,  for  Attalea  excelaa  and 
Cocos  eoronata. 

TJRVILLEA.  A  genus  of  Saptndacea, 
dist^ineruished  from  Its  allies  by  tbe  tbree 
-unopenlng  pieces  of  wbich  its  fruits  are 
oom  posed  being  winged  along  the  back, 
somewhat  inflated  in  the  middle,  and 
»t,  length  separating  from  each  other  and 
from  the  central  axis;  each  piece  contains  a 
Bfnele  roundish  seed,  partly  enveloped  in 
ftn  aril,  and  having  thick  fleshy  straiglit- 
Jsh  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves.  The  few 
species  belonging  to  it  are  all  climbing 
elirubs,  natives  of  Tropical  America  and 
the  "West  Indies,  and  have  leaves  consist- 
f  ner  of  three  leaflets,  and  racemes  of  whitish 
flo  were  with  two  tendrils  near  the  top  of 
tlie  main  stalk.  [A.  SJ 

T76EREKEB.    An  Indian  name  for  the 
£niblic  Myrobaian,  Embliea  ojBUcituUU. 

T7SH0KA.  The  Bengalee  name  of  Jonesia 
JLsoca. 

TJSNEA.  A  genus  of  lichens  belonging 
to  the  order  Parm^Itoceff,  being  the  typical 
erenus  of  the  division  Vmecuxi,  in  which 
the  disk  is  open  from  the  first,  and  the 
thallus  mostly  vertical  and  shrubby,  with- 
ont  any  hypotballus.  The  thallus  of  Uayiea 
itself  is  rounded  branched  and  generally 
pendulous,  with  a  central  thread;  occasion- 
ally in  very  old  specimens  the  thread 
vanishes,  and  is  replaced  by  a  cavity.  The 
npothecia  are  terminal  orbicular  and  pel- 
tate, formed  of  the  substance  of  the  thallus 
and  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  the  circum- 
ference mostly  without  a  border  and  gene- 
rally ciliated.  The  species  grow  on  rocks 
or  trunks  of  trees,  from  which  latter  cir- 
cumstance they  are  often  called  Tree  Mi^ss 
or  Tree  Hair,  and  seem  to  be  what  Milton 
had  in  mind  when  he  talks  of 

th*  humble  thmb 
And  bwh  with  IHisled  hair  Implicit 

'We  bare  three  species  in  Great  Britain, 
-wbich  are  also  widely  distributed  over  the 
-world.  Some  of  the  Southern  species,  as 
U.  melaxantha,  are  magniflcent.  In  the 
Btem  of  this  (which  attains  a  considerable 
size)  concentric  zones  of  growth  have  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Hooker.  We  have  not, 
however,  been  able  to  verify  this,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  observed  radiating 
wedges,  which  present  another  analogy  in 
their  resemblance  to  the  medullary  rays  of 
exogens.  [M.J.B.] 

USTERIA.  A  genus  of  Loganiaeea^  com- 
prising a  shrub  with  terminal  panicles  of 
flowers  on  hairy  pedicels;  calyx  short,  four- 
cleft,  the  anterior  division  largest,  petal- 
like  ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  its  tube  dis- 
tended below,  the  limb  unequally  four- 
parted  :  stamen  one,  on  the  corolla ;  ovary 
two-celled;  ovules  numerous,  placed  on 
placentas  ascending  from  the  base  of  the 
compartments :  style  short ;  fruit  capsular; 
seeds  numerous  winged,  on  placentas  that 
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are  ultimately  detached  from  the  walls  of 
the  capsule.  [M.  T.  M.] 

USTILA6INEI.  A  section  of  Fungi  of 
the  natural  order  Pucctnkei,  In  which  group 
the  protospores  are  not  disposed  in  orbi- 
cular or  elliptic  sorl,  but,  except  In  one  or 
two  instances,  form  Irregular  profusely 
dusty  masses.  Where  there  is  anything 
like  sori  they  are  much  elongated,  as  In  U. 
longisfima,  so  common  on  Olyceria  uqua- 
tica.  The  protospores  of  Ustilnginei  are 
either  produced  from  very  delicate  branch- 
ed tissue  or  from  closely-packed  cells.  In 
Polyeyaiis,  e.  g.  those  of  tbe  meadow-saffron 
and  violet,  they  are  Irregular,  and  com- 
posed of  a  few  cells;  in  TilUtia,  tbe  com- 
mon bunt,  globose  with  a  minutely  cellu- 
lar cuticle ;  in  Tuhurcinia  very  irregular  in 
form,  and  either  subgiobose  or  conchiform, 
consisting  of  minute  cells ;  and  in  Vstilago, 
which  Is  the  typical  genus,  simple  with  a 
simple  coat.  To  this  genus  Uatilago  belong 
the  various  kinds  of  smut,  which  are  so 
injurious  to  corn  and  grasses.  A  large 
species  occura  on  the  common  reed,  the 
spores  of  which  are  very  troublesome  to 
the  labourers  employed  in  the  reed-beds, 
causing  severe  headaches.  The  largest  of  , 
the  genus  is  the  maize  smut,whlch  Is  often  I 
many  inches  In  diameter.  The  protospores 
are  mostly  black  or  brown,  but  occasion- 
ally they  are  claret-coloured,  violet,  &c.  Id 
Tkecaphorut  of  which  no  species  lias  yet 
been  gathered  in  Great  Britain,  they  have 
a  foxy  tint,  and  have  a  few  straight  septa. 
The  species  of  this  genus  occur  amongst 
the  tissues  of  seeds.  [M.  J.  B.J 

USTILAGO.  Smut,  a  disease  in  which 
the  natural  tissue  is  replaced  by  black 
powder.  Also  the  typical  genus  of  Usti- 
LAQiNBi :  which  see. 

USTORUIL   An  Indian  name  for  Storax. 

USULSOOS.  An  Arabic  name  for  Llquo- 
rlce-root. 

UTARASHA.  An  Indian  name  for.id- 
hatoda  vasica. 

UTERUS.  The  volva  or  receptacle  of 
certain  fungals. 

UTR.  An  Eastern  name  for  the  essential 
oil  or  attar  of  roses. 

UTRICLE,  UTRICULUS.  A  seed-vessel 
consisting  of  a  very  thlu  loose  pericarp, 
enclosing  a  single  seed:  any  thin  bottle- 
like  body;  the  two  confluent  glumes  of 
Carex. 

UTRICULAR,  UTRICULOSB.  Bear- 
ing many  utricles. 

UTRICULARIA.  A  genus  of  aqnatfe 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Lentibulana- 
eete,  with  a  two-Upped  sp'urred  corolla,  and 
two-parted  calyx  of  which  the  upper  seg- 
ment Is  entire.  There  are  three  British 
species  of  Bladderwort,  which  agree  In 
having  finely-divided  capillary  leaves,  and 
delicate  yellow  flowere,  rising  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  tbe  rest  of  tbe  plant 
remaining  submersed.  Tbeir  roots  stems 
and  leaves  are  furnished  with  numerous 
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ntotubrmnnceonii  vealrlM  or  small  l>lidden, 
whirli  durinw  the  early  stase  of  the  plnnt 
are  filled  wiili  water,  but  when  the  tluwer« 
are  ready  to  expand  become  filled  with 
air.  After  the  season  of  blossoming,  the 
vesicles  become  again  tilled  with  water, 
and  the  plant  descends  to  ripen  its  seeds 
at  the  Itottom.  There  are  many  foreign 
species,  some  of  which  are  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  watery  places  in  which  tliey 
gn>w,  but  they  are  rarely  If  ever  cultivated. 
The  flowers  are  of  delicate  structure,  and 
turn  black  in  drying.  FreucU  :  Utriculaire  ; 
German :  IfosserseAtoudk.  [C.  A.  J.] 

UTRICULIFORM.  Having  the  shape  of 
m  bottle. 

nVA  DE  CinANCHBS.  Sempervlmm 
uvi/«rttm.  —  DEL  MONTE.  Ckmidodm- 
dran  eonvolvulaceum.  —  MARITIMA. 
Ephedra  dtstachya.  —  UR8I.  Arctottaphjf- 
loH  umi-urai. 

UV'ARIA.  This  name,  derived  from  the 
Latin  uva  'a  grape,'  is  applied  to  a  genus 
of  Anmiaeea,  in  consetiuence  of  the  resem- 
blance presented  by  the  fruit  of  some  of 
the   species  U)  a  bunch  of   grapes.    The 

I  sitectes  are  numerous,  all  climbing  plants, 
covered  with  star-shaped  hairs.  They  oc- 
cur in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  districts 
of  the  Old  World,  from  Western  Africa  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  principal  cha- 
racters by  which  the  genus  may  be  recog- 
nised are  thefollowing:— Flowers  herma- 
phrodite, with  the  iietals  equal,  overlapping 
one  another  in  the  bud,  and  the  flattened 
stamens  arranged  on  a  flatreceptacle.which 
bears  also  a  numlier  of  linear-cylindrical 
ovaries,  each  with  a  very  short  style. 

The  roots  of  U.  Narttm  are  fragrant  and 
aromatic, and  are  used  medicinallyin  India, 
In  Intermittentfevers  and  11  ver-ci>mplaints; 

j  bruised  in  saltwater  tliey  are  employed  as 
an  application  In  certain  skin-diseases: 
by  distillation  they  yield  a  fragrant  green- 
ish oil.  The  bark  of  U.  tripetaloidea  yields 
by  incision  a  fntgrant  gum.  U.  trUciia 
is  said  to  contain  a  p<iwerful  acid ;  its 
leaves  are  used  as  an  application  to  boils 
and  abscesses,  while  its  seeds  are  emetic. 
V.  febrifuga  is  so  called  from  thefehrifueal 
proi)erties  ascribed  to  the  flowers  by  the 
Indians  on  the  Orinoco.  The  fruits  of 
V  zeylanica  and  U.  cordata  are  edilile. 
Several  of  the  species  have  very  fragrant 
flowers :  and  in  BourlM>n  an  oil  is  extracted 
from  tnose  of  U.  UmgifoliOt  which  Is  used 
as  a  i«erf ume.  CM.  T.  M.J 

UV'ETTE.    (Fr.)    Ephedra. 

UVULA Rl A.  A  genus  of  MelanthaeecB, 
the  type  of  the  suborder  Vvularerw,  which 
is  intermediate  between  the  tmeMelantha- 
eeof  and  the  LUiacea.  They  have  sessile  or 
ainplexicaui  leaves,  and  solitary  drooping 
flowers,  in  which  points  they  have  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  Polygonatum.  They, 
however,  have  the  style  more  or  less  deeply 
three-cleft,  the  anthers  with  their  faces 
turned  outwards,  and  the  fruit  Is  a  dry 
three-celled  pod.  The  perianth  is  narrowly 
bell-shaped,  usually  pale-yellow,  with  spa- 


,  thu late-lanceolate     segmenta    bavSiig 
bt>ney-|K>re  at  the  narrow  baae  of  each.  The 

'  greater  number  of  sitecies  Inhabit  Nortfc 
America,  but  some  occur  in  theniounuim 

I  of   India ;   they  are  astringent,  and  the 

I  bruised  leaves  of  U.  grawdi/lttra  xre  ron. 
sidered  In  the  United  States  as  a  remedy 

I  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesuakc.    IJ.  T.  S.] 

VACCARIA.    AgenvMot  Carjiophyaat» 

'sea  rcely  d  I  St  inctfronwSapon  ana,  the  chief 

!  points  of  difference  l>eiug  that  the  ralrils 

'  pentangular,  and  much  enlarged  after  flow-  ] 

I  ering.  From  Oypsophila  it  differs  in  the 

I  calyx,  which  is  narrowed  at  the  top.  and 

in  the  petals,  which  have  their  daws  cnn- 

ni  vent  at  the  throat.  They  an*  annuf  Is,  widi 

smooth  connate  leaves,  and  dichotomoof 

cymes  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  {J.  T.  8J 

V  ACCINIACE.ffl.  {Vaccinieee,  CranberriHU 
An  <»rder  of   monopetaloua  dicoiyledoni, 
closely  allied  to  Ericaeea  in  their  stameiis 
being  free  from  the  corolla.  In  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  their  anthers,  as  well  as  is 
most  other  characters,  but  separated  l>r[l 
almost  all  botanists  on  account  of  their  jJ 
I  constantly  Inferior  ovary  and  fruit.    Ttoff  j 
,  consist  of  much-branched  shrubs  or  small ' 
!  trees,  often  evergreen,  with  alternate  ua-t 
divided  leaves,  without  stipules.  The  flow-|j 
!  ers,  growing  solitary  or  In  racemes,  arp  t 
I  often  richly  coloured ;  and  the  f  ruit,usuailj 
a  berry.  Is  frequently  edible.    The  apecioi 
I  are  numerous  in  the  temperate  and  older  | 
I  parts  of  the  world,  especially  In  swampy  or 
subalpine  countries,  as  well    as  in  higb 
I  mountain-chains  within  the  tropics;  and 
I  many  of  them  are  known  as  garden  shrubs. 
They  are  distributed    inui  alKiut   fifteen 
j  genera,   the  greater   number  of  species 
j  being  included  in   Vaecinium  and  31kt- 
I  bawiia. 

I     VAOCINIUM.    A  name  used  by  classical 
,  writers  to  designate  some  now-unknown 
I  plant,  and  applied  In  modem  Iwtany  to  a 
,  genus  of  low-growing  beath-Iike  shrubs, 
wbicb  are  found  dispersed  thn>ugb  a  very 
!  wide  area  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World, 
and  generally  in  mountainous  districts  or 
moist  heathy  places.  The  genus  is  the  type 
I  of  the  order  VMCiniacece.    The  leaves  are  | 
{  alteniate,  and  are  generally  evergreen,  and 
I  the  flowers  are  solitary  or  clustered.    The 
I  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  ovary  below,whUe 
j  its  upper  portion  is  divided  Into  four  or  | 
flve  small  teeth  ;  the  corolla  Is  genemliy   ' 
urn-shaped  or  bell-shaped,  four  or  fl  re- 
toothed  at  the  free  edge,  concealing  ciglit 
or  ten  stamens  ;  the  anthers  have  each  of 
them  two  horns,  and  open  by  ix)re8  at  the 
summit ;  the  fruit  Is  a  globular  four  or 
flve-celled  herrj-,  with  several  seeds  In  each 
compartment,  at  least  in  the  young  state. 
Throe  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 
V.  Myrtillm  is  the  Whortleberrj-  or  Bil- 
berry ;  this  is  an  erect  little  shrub,  with 
angular  branches,  and  deciduous  leaves  of 
a  bright-green  colour,  but  which  turn  red 
in  autumn  ;  the  flowers  are  globular,  pink- 
ish, with  two-awned  anthers ;  and  the  glo- 
bular fruit  is  of  a  l»lul.«»h-black  colour.   The 
fruits  are  frequently  made  into  preserves, 
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»y  rups,  paddings,  tarts.  Ac ;  and  tbey  are 
Ba.lcl  CO  lie  used  on  the  Continent  for  colour- 
in  gr  'W'ine.  V.  uliginosum,  a  less  common 
pla.tit  than  the  preceding,  has  roundish 
1>im.ticlies  and  small  deciduous  entire 
len-ves.  F.  VitU  idcea,  the  Cowberry,  has 
sborfc  procumbent  stems  and  evergreen 
leavt^s ;  its  flowers  are  of  a  pale-pink,  and 
arrariKed  in  terminal  drooping  clusters;  i 
and  Its  fruits  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  ; 
edible,   and  are  frequently  sold  as  cran-  . 

berries.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  used  | 
toT  dyeing  yellow  ;  the  former,  moreover, 
are  sometimes  mi  xed  wl^h  those  of  the  liear- 

Yterry t  ^f^c^osUiphylusuvorursit  from  which,  . 

bow^ever,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the 

dots  on  their  lower  surface.    The  fruits  of  i 

several  other  species  are  gathered  for  uble  ; 

use  in  America,  and  some  of  them  arc  use- : 

f  u1    on  account  of  their  astringency,  or  ! 

from  their  yielding  a  blue  dye.    Several  ; 

si>ecie8  are  grown  in  tltis  country  as  orna-  ■ 

xuental  shrubs. 

The  true  cranberry,.  Oxycoeeu»t  is  distin- 
Srtiished  from  Vtucinium  by  the  corolla  I 
l>eing  split  into  four  linear  segments.  See  j 
OX^YCOCXJDS.  %  [M.T.  M.] 

'VACH.  The  Sanscrit  name  for  the  Sweet  | 
Vlag,  Acorua  Calamus. 

VACHELLIA.  This  genus  was  estob- ! 
lished  by  Drs.  Wight  and  Aniott  upon  the  | 
-well-known  ^cocta  Famesiana  (see  Aca-  | 
CIA),  but  the  characters  relied  upon  for, 
distinguishing  it  from  Acacia— \lz.,  the, 
pods  being  swollen  and  nearly  cylindrical, 
filled  with  pulp,  and  not  opening  when  ripe 
— are  common  to  numerous  American  1 
and  African  acacias ;  and  many  botanists  [ 
consequently  reunite  them,  or  retain  the  i 
G^roup  merely  as  a  section  of  that  ex  ten-  i 
sive  ffenus,  including  the  guni-.irabip  tree  ' 
(^Acacia  arabica)  and  other  gum-producing 


species.  The  flowers  trf  VachelUa  (or  ilca- 
cia)  Fanusiana,  like  those  of  so  many 
other  acacias,  grow  in  little  globular  heads: 
they  form  the  CasBle-flowers  of  the  per- 
fumers, who  extmct  their  fine  violet-liko 
odour  by  macerating  them  In  imrlfled  fat 
or  the  finest  olive-oil,  which  they  use  in 
the  preparation  of  various  bouqtiett,  or  for 


mixing  with  violet  perfumes  to  increase 
their  strength.  This  species  is  a  large 
shrub  or  low  tree,  and  has  bipinuate  leaves 
composed  of  from  four  to  eight  i>airs  of 
pinns.each  with  from  ten  to  twenty  iiairs 
of  little  narrow  blunt  leaflets.  Originally 
It  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
tropics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
it  is  now  common  in  nearly  all  tropical 
countries,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  where  it  was  introduced 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from 
whtnce  the  perfumers  derive  their  supply 
of  the  flowers.  Large  quantities  of  gum, 
resembling  inferior  gum-arabic,  exudes 
from  its  trunk  and  branches.         [A.  S.] 

VACIER,  or  VACIET.  iFr.)  Vaccinium 
Myrtillua. 

VACILLANS.  Swinffing.  as  the  anthers 
of  grasses,  which  oscillate  lightly  from  the 
end  of  their  filament. 

VACONA.    (Pr.)    Pandaniu  uHli8. 

VACUOUS.  Empty ;  a  term  applied  to 
cases  when  an  organ  does  not  contain 
what  usually  lielongs  to  IL  Bracts  which 
usually  support  flowers  are  said  to  be  vacu- 
ous when  they  have  no  flower  in  their  axils. 

VADARI.  An  Indian  name  tor  Zizyphtu 
Jvjiiba. 

VAGARIA.  A  name  given  by  Herbert 
to  a  plant  which  he  afterwards  ascertained 
to  be  Lapiedra  Plaeiana. 

VAGI  FORM.    Having  no  certain  figure. 

VAGINA  (adj.  VAGINANS,  VAGINATE). 
A  sheath  ;  a  petiole  rolled  round  a  stem,  as 
in  grasses ;  or  any  part  which  sheaths  some 
other  part. 

VAGINERVOSIL  Having  the  veins  ar- 
ranged without  any  order. 

VAG INULA.  A  sheath  that  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  seta  in  urn-mosses. 

VAGUS.  Having  no  particular  direction. 

VAHEA.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  large 
quantities  of  Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber 
consumed  by  our  manufacturers  Is  ob- 
tained from  a  sparge  wort  (Siphania  hrasi- 
liensia)  and  a  fig  (Fiats  elastira) ;  but  the 
milky  juice  of  nun>erous  plants  belonging 
to  the  Apocynacea  likewise  contain  it,  such 
as  various  species  of  t\te  genera  Urceola^ 
Camerariat  Collophorat  Wilhighbeia,  and  the 
present  genus  Vahea,  although,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first-named.  It  Is  not  col- 
lected from  them  for  commercial  puriH>ses. 
Vahea  contains  four  species,  three  from 
Madagascar  and  the  neighbcmring  islands, 
and  one  from  Western  Tropical  Africa ;  and 
two  of  these— vix.,  V.  inadagasranensis,  the 
Voua-Here  of  the  natives,  and  V.  gummir 
/«ra— both  Madagascar  species,  are  known 
to  afford  an  abundance  of  caoutchouc, 
which  will  probably  at  no  distant  date 
form  an  article  of  export  from  that  msg- 
niflcent  Island.  These  plants  are  tall 
ciimliing  shrubs  or  trees,  with  opposite 
smooth  moreor  lesselliptiral  blunt  leaves, 
and  dense  terminal  cymes  of  rather  large 
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white  flowers,  prodnclng  peiir-Bbaped  or 
round  fruits  filled  with  granular  pulp.  In 
which  the  be«a-lilce  seeds  nestle.  Their 
calyx  is  five-parted,  wtcbout  glands;  their 
corolla  has  a  five-cleft  limb  and  a  cylin- 
drical tube,  hairy  inside,  but  destitute  uf 
scales  at  the  mouth,  and  somewhat  bulged 
out  at  the  base,  where  the  stamens  are  in- 
serted ;  and  their  single  two-celled  ovary  is 
seated  within  a  cup-shaped  disk,  and  bears 
a  short  thick  style  and  long  conical  stigma, 
tipped  with  two  narrow  erect  lobes.  [A.  8.] 

VAHLIA.  A  genus  of  &ix(/Vatiraee<8  from 
Africa  and  Asia.  They  are  subdlchotomous 
herbs,  often  more  or  less  woolly,  with 
opposite  linear  ^or  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
thin  axillary  white  shortly-sUlked  fiowers, 
which  have  the  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  and  the  limb  five-parted,  the  petals 
spreading,  the  stamens  five,  the  styles  two, 
and  the  capsule  one-celled,  opening  be- 
tween the  styles.  V.  capensin  has  the  aspect 
of  a  Sileru.  iJ.  T.  S.] 

YAILLANTTA.  A  genus  of  GaliaeetB, 
containing  two  species  of  annual  branch- 
ing herbs  Indigenous  to  Southern  Europe. 
It  Is  nearly  allied  to  Galium,  from  which 
it  differs  In  having  a  campanulate  corolla, 
and  In  the  flowers  l)eing  arranged  in  threes, 
of  which  the  central  one  Is  perfect  and 
four-cleft,  while  the  lateral  are  barren  and 
three-cleft    French :  FatUontie.    [W.C] 

YAINOA.  An  Indian  name  for  thegum- 
resin  of  Pleroearpua  Marsupium. 

VALBRICK.  The  Danish  name  for  the 
Maple. 

VALDIVIA.  A  genus  of  Sarifragacea, 
eonslstiufr  of  a  single  species  of  ornamental 
aspect,  V.  Oayana,  a  native  of  Chill.  It  Is 
distinguished  by  the  following  among 
other  peculiarities :— Calyx-tube  connate 
with  the  ovary,  the  limb  flve-cleft;  corolla 
of  flve  to  seven  perlgynous  converging 
petals;  stamens  flve  to  seven,  with  subu- 
late filaments,  and  oblong  anthers  dehis- 
cing longitudinally ;  ovary  Inferior  three- 
celled,  with  two  placentas  in  each  cell 
afflxed  to  the  central  angle ;  style  simple, 
persistent;  stigma  ci«»ltate,  three-furrow- 
ed ;  capsule  three-celled,  inferior,  crowned 
by  the  persistent  calyx-limb ;  seeds  nume- 
rous. The  species  is  an  evergreen  herba- 
ceous perennial,  with  rather  large  spathu- 
late  oblong  rugose  serrated  radical  leaves, 
and  short  erect  pyramidal  panicles  of  pretty 
rose-coloured  Sowers,  the  tube-like  portion 
of  which  is  angular,  and  the  tips  of  the 
petals  recurved;  the  flowers  are  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  plant  is 
now  an  Inmate  of  our  gardens.       [T.  M.] 

VALENTINIA.  A  genus  of  Sapindaceee, 
comprising  a  West  Indian  shrub,  with 
sessile  rigid  leaves,  wavy  and  spiny  at  the 
margins  like  those  of  the  holly,  and  flowers 
placed  In  umbel-like  groups  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The*  calyx  Is  flve-parted, 
scarlet,  spreading,  persistent;  corolla  none; 
stamens  eight ;  ovary  free,  roundish :  style 
thick ;  capsule  somewhat  pulpy,  dividing 
*"*^  three  or  four  revolute  valves,  white  at 


flrst  but  becoming  scarlet ;  seeds  three  or  i 
four,  embedded  In  yellow  palp.  Pi.  T.  MJ 

VALERIAN.  Valeriana.  — ,  GREEK. 
Polenumium ccendeum,  —.BSD.  Cenfnn- 
thtu  ruber. 

VALERIANACEiS.  (Valerianeee,  TaJe- 
riantoorU.)  An  order  of  monopetalois 
dicotyledons,  consisting  of  herbs  usually 
strong-scented  or  aromatic  (especiiUly  their 
roote),  with  radical  or  opposite  entire  or 
pinnately-dlvided  leaves,  and  rattier  small 
but  often  elegant  flowere,  in  terminal  ryroee 
or  panicles,  rarely  contracted  Into  beads 
They  agree  with  CcmpositcB  and  Dipsaeea  io 
their  inferior  one-celled  ovary  with  a  single 
ovule.  In  their  calyx  being  often  reduced 
to  a  membrane  or  feathery  pappus  bordn^  I 
ing  the  top  of  the  ovary,  and  in  the  iiiser- 
tl<m  of  the  stamens  In  the  corol la-tube 
alternating  with  Ite  lobes :  but  the  flowers 
are  not  collected  into  heads  resembling  s 
single  blossom,  the  anthers  are  free,  the 
ovule  is  pendulous,  and  the  seed  has  no 
albumen.  The  corolla  is  sometimes  irre- 
gular, with  the  stamens  fewer  than  its 
loites,  and  the  ovary  has  occasionally  two 
additional  empty  cells.  There  are  about 
150  species  known,  natives  of  temperate 
climates,  chiefly  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  or  of  South  Amerira, 
ascending  sometimes  to  great  elevationa 
They  are  distributed  into  about  a  doxen 
genera,  Valeriana^  Centranthtu,  and  Vai& 
rianeUa  being  the  most  familiar  examples. 

VALERIANA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants,  the  type  of  the  order 
Valerianacea.  The  species  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  Tropical  and  Extratropicsl 
America,  India,  and  Central  Europe,  and 
more  sparingly  In  North  America.  For  the 
I  most  part  they  especially  affect  mountain- 
I  ous  districts,  although  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  such  localities.  They  have  a  pe- 
'  rennial  rootstock,  with  a  tuft  of  leaves  at 
its  top,  from  amid  which  the  erect  flower^ 
Ing  stem  Is  thrown  up.  The  form  of  the 
leaves  Is  frequently  very  different  even  on  j 
the  same  plant,  the  lowermost  being  en- 
tire, while  the  upper  ones  are  more  or  less 
pinnatedly  divided.  The  flowera  are  white 
or  red,  generally  numerous,  and  arranged 
in  terminal  panicles  or  heads.  The  limb  of 
the  calyx  at  the  time  of  flowering  is  entire 
and  rolled  Inwards,  but  as  the  fruit  ripens 
It  gradually  unrolls,  and  forms  a  bell-sbapcd 
feathery  pappus,  consisting  of  numerous 
finely-branched  hairs.  The  corolla  has  a 
short  tube,  without  a  spur.  Fruit  small, 
Indehiscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded  when  j 
ripe.  I 

Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  or 
have  been  employed  in  medicine,  on  ac- 
count of  their  highly  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic properties.  That  now  most  used 
Is  the  Wild  Valerian,  common  In  marshy 
and  wet  places  In  this  country  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  roots  of  which  are  col- 
lected for  medicinal  purposes ;  they  have 
'  a  warm  aromatic  slightly  bitter  taste,  and 
I  when  dry  a  peculiar  fetid  odour,  whirb 
1  seems  to  be  especuilly  agreeable  to  cats. 
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-wbo  tkecome,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  with 
ft.  This  odour  seems  to  t)e  due  to  the 
presence  of  valerianic  acid.  It  is  stated 
ttiAt  rat-catctaers  avail  tliemseives  of  this 
root  as  a  means  of  attracting  ttieir  prey. 
TV^iat  18  known  to  cliemists  as  volatile 
oil  of  Taierian  seems  not  to  exist  ua- 
t.ura.lly  In  the  plant,  but  to  be  developed 
l>y  tlie  agency  of  water.  Valerian  is  used 
In  medicine  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
nervous  system  in  hysteria,  and  even  in 
epilepsy.  On  the  Continent  it  is  likewise 
used  &»  a  f ebrifi)ge. 

V.  ceUiea  is  supposed  to  be  the  Saliunca 
of  ancient  writers.  Its  perfume  is  highly 
prized  by  Eastern  nations,  for  the  purpose 
of  &romatising  their  baths.  The  roots  are 
collected  by  the  Styrian  peasants  with  no 
slf  ertat  difficulty  and  labour,  and  are  export- 
ed t>y  way  of  Trieste  to  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
whence  they  are  conveyed  to  India  and 
Stltlopla.  V.  montana,  V.  Phu^  V.  pyrenai- 
ca,  V.  siipina,  and  V.  panieulata  fa  native 
of  Peru),  all  possess  similar  properties. 
V.  sUchentis^  a  native  of  North-western 
America,  is  considered  by  the  Russians 
as  the  most  powerful  species.  V.  Diosco- 
ridria  Is  stated  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  to  have 
been  the  'Phu'  of  Dioscorides;  it  hns  a 
much  more  aromatic  and  a  less  nauseous 
odour  than  the  British  species. 

Two  Valerians  are  natives  of  this  country, 
and  a  third  is  now  well-established  in 
certain  parts  of  Scotland  and  Western 
Bngland.  V.  ojflcinalis,  the  most  common 
species,  has  erect  stems  two  to  four  feet 
higrb,  irregularly  pinnated  leaves,  and  small 
white  or  pink  flowers  in  broad  terminal 
corymbs.  This  plant  is  usually  found  in 
moist  hedgerows  or  on  the  banks  of  ditches  ! 
and  streams.  V.  dioica,  a  native  of  bogs 
and  marshes,  has  stems  not  attaining  to  a 
height  of  more  than  six  to  eight  inches; 
the  lower  leaves  are  ovate  entire,  the  upper 
ones  pinnate,  with  one  large  segment  at  the 
end ;  the  flowers  are  small,  unisexual. 
V.  pyreiaica,  occasionally  found  wild,  is  a 
larger  plant  than  the  common  Valerian, 
from  which  also  It  may  be  known  by  its 
broad  heart-shaped  toothed  leaves.  Seve- 
ral other  species  are  grown  In  gardens, 
many  of  them  handsome  flowering  plants. 
The  generic  name  Is  derived  from  the 
Latin  vaUre  *  to  heal,'  in  allusion  to  the 
curative  properties  of  the  plants;  but 
some  derive  it  from  Valerius,  who  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  them 
medicinally.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VALERIANS.  (Pr.)  Valenana.  —  DE8 
JARDIN6.  Valeriana  Phu.  —  DE8  MA- 
RAIS.  Valeriana  dioica.  —  GRANDE. 
Valeriana  Phu.  —  GRECQUE.  Polemonium 
carvieum.    —  ROUGE.  CentranthiM  rvJber. 

VALERIANELLA.  Ctommon  herbs  be- 
longing to  the  order  Vdleriatiacece,  and 
allied  to  Valeriana,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  having  the  fruit  crowned 
with  several  unequal  teeth,  and  not  with  a 
feathery  pappus.  Several  species  are  In- 
digenous to  Britain,  of  which  the  most 
frequent  Is  V.  olitoria  (the  common  Lamb's 
Lettuce),  a  weak  succulent  herb,  six  to 


twelve  Inches  high,  wiUi  repeatedly  forked 
stems,  oblong  blunt  leaves,  and  nume- 
rous bluish-white  semitransparent  flowers, 
some  of  which  are  solitary  in  the  forks  of 
the  stems,  and  others  crowded  Into  leafy 
heads  at  their  summits.  This  species  is 
often  cultivated  as  a  salad,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  Its  flavour,  which  Is  ineipld, 
as  because  it  is  in  perfection  early  In  , 
the  year.  There  are  several  other  native.  I 
species,  which  are  discriminated  mainly 
by  minute  differences  in  the  fruit.  The 
foreign  species  resemble  V.  olitoria,  and 
may  also  be  cultivated  as  salad.  French  : 
Mdche ;  German :  Ackersalat     [C.  A.  J.] 

VALERIANWORTS.  The  plants  of  the 
order  Valerianaeea. 

VALISALOO.  An  Indian  name  for 
Ram-til  oil. 

VALLEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Peruvian  trees  of  the  family  Tiliacea.  The 
leaves  are  entire  heart-shaped,  provided 
with  largo  leafy  stipules  ;  and  the  flower- 
stalks  are  axillarj-  and  terminal,  two  to 
three-flowered.  Calyx  of  flve  lanceolate 
coloured  segments,  valvate  In  the  bud  ; 
petals  flve,  overlapping,  three-lobed ;  sta- 
mens numerous.  In  two  rows,  the  aiithers 
opening  by  pores  at  the  top ;  ovary  sessile, 
surrounded  by  a  disk  at  the  base,  and  con- 
taining two  ovules  in  each  of  its  compart- 
ments ;  fruit  capsular,  muricate,  three  to 
flve-valved,  the  valves  spreading,  and  each 
bearing  two  seeds,  attached  along  Its 
centre.  M.  T.  MJ 

VALLECULiE.  The  channels  or  furrows 
lying  between  the  ridges  upon  the  fruit  of 
unibellifers. 

VALLESIA.  A  genus  of  Apocynacecp, 
containing  several  shrubs  or  trees  from 
Tropical  America,  with  alternate  ovate 
and  petlolate  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in 
oymea  opposite  to  the  leaves.  The  calyx 
Is  flve-parted ;  the  corolla  salver-shaped  ; 
the  tube  slightly  inflated  both  above  and 
below ;  the  stamens  included,  their  ovate 
anthers  supported  on  short  slender  flla- 
nients ;  and  the  two  ovate  compressed 
ovaries  contain  four  ovules.  One  of  the 
drupes  Is  sometimes  averted.        [W.  C.J 

VALLISNEKIACEiSL  A  name  under 
which  it  has  l>een  proposed  to  separate  as 
a  distinct  order.  Vallisneria,  Elodea,  and  a 
few  other  Ilydrocharidacece  which  have  a 
one-celled  ovary  They  are,  however,  more 
generally  considered  as  a  tribe  only  of  the 
latter  order^ 

VALLISNERIA.  This  genus,  so  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  extremely  curious 
manner  in  which  the  process  of  fertilisar 
tlon  is  effected,  belongs  to  the  order  Hy- 
drocharidaceee,  and  consists  of  two  species, 
one  of  which  Is  conflned  to  Australia, 
while  the  other  is  widely  dispersed  over 
the  tropical  and  warm  regions  of  the  eaith 
—both  of  them,  however.  Inhabiting  only 
fresh-water  rivers  or  lakes.  V.  spiralis 
the  best-known  species,  and  the  one  com 
monly  grown  in  aquaria  In  this  country 
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U  found  wild  In  manj  iMuts  of  Sonthem 
Borope.    It  !•  a  perennial  herb,  and  has  a 
yrerj  short  stem,  bearing  a  tuft  of  thin 
narrow  green  graas-Uke  leaves,  hardly  a 
quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  but  often  a  yard 
or  more  long,  with  their  apices  finely  saw- 
toothed  :  the  stem  also  sending  off  suckers 
from  lU  sides,  which  ultimately  take  root 
and  produce  new  plants.    The  two  sexes 
are  borne  on  separate  plants.    The  male 
flowers  arc  extremely  minute,  white,  and 
of  a  globular  form,  without  special  stalks, 
but  seated  upon  and  entirely  covering  a 
I  short  general  stalk  of  a  conical  form ;  the 
I  whole  being  enclosed  while  young  In  a 
I  very  short-stalked  spathe,  which  splits  Into 
I  two  or  three  valves   at  maturity,  when 
I  also  the  little  flowers  become  severalty 
I  detached  from  the  general  stalk,  and  rise 
j  by  their  natural  buoyancy  to  the  surface 
I  of   the  water,  where  their  three-parted 
I  calyx  expartdsand  permiu  of  the  escape  of 
the  pollen  from  the  anthers.  The  stamens 
I  vary  from  one  to  three  In  number,  and 
>  lUcemate  with  several  rudimentary  ones. 
;  The  female  flowers  are  altogether  different 
from  the  males.    They  have  a  cylindrical 
ovary,  bearing  three  small  spreading  calyx- 
lobes  at  the  top,  and  contain  three  rudi- 
mentary fftatnens,   and  three  large  oval 
often  split  stigmas.    Bach  flower  Is  en- 
closed In  a  tubular  spathe,  borne  singly  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  slender  spirally- 
twisted  stalk,  which  uncoils  more  or  less 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  so  as 
to  allow  the  flower  to  float  upon  the  sur- 
face, where  it  expands  and  is  fertilised  by 
tta  stigmas  coming  in  contact  with  the 


pollen  of  one  or  more  of  the  very  no- 
merous  detached  male  flowers  floating 
about.  After  this  latter  process  has  taken 
place,  the  spiral  stalk  coils  up  again,  and 
^y  that  means  conveys  the  flower  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  where  it  produces  a 
cylindrical  berry  varying  from  half  an  inch 


to  two  Inches  in  length,  and  a-risirialiiij 
numerous  cylindrical  seeda  m&rJc««l  wfd 
longitudinal  ridges. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  foma  mn.  a» 
ceedlngly  beautiful  object  under  &Ia«  ■* 
croaoope,  the  extreme  tenuity  &zx^  f  ■  ■— 
parency  of  their  cellular  tissue  aalloiriair 
the  observer  to  watch  the  moveavaenc  di 
the  fluid  contenta  of  the  cells.         CJ^^  fiLj 

VALLOTA.  A  penus  otAmarynittrarem^ 
much  cultivated  for  the  beantp'  of  Its 
rich  scarlet  flowers.    There  la  t>ax£ 


species,  V.  purpurea^  of  which  sorao  Tarle> 
ties  occur.  This  is  a  stoutlsh  bulb,  wittx 
lorate  leaves,  and  a  scape  supporting  se-- 
veral  large  erect  flowers,  which  have  » 
straight  tube,  a  funnel-shaped  limb,  con- 
niving fliaraenta  adhering  by  one  side  onljr 
to  the  tube,  and  a  decllnate  style.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  Cyrtanthtta,  [T.  M.] 

VALONIA.   A  commercial  name  for  the 
large  capsules  or  acora-cups  of  Quereu»  \ 
JEgilopt. 

YALONTACBiEL  A  natural  order  of  ' 
green-spored  Alga,  characterised  by  the 
rooting  variously-shaped  frond,  made  up 
of  large  bladder-like  cells  filled  with  a 
green  watery  endochrome.  In  Amtdyo- 
mene  the  cells  are  disposed  in  a  ftm-sbaped 
membrane;  in  Chamadoris  the  stem  is 
annulated ;  in  PenieiUua  there  is  a  spongy 
stem  formed  of  interwoven  filaments. 
In  both  these  genera  it  is  terminat- 
ed by  a  brush-like  head.  VdUmia  forms 
irregular  masses  of  large  cells  or  sacs 
repeatedly  constricted,  resembling  the 
memhrnnous  evgs  of  some  mollusc  In 
Dietyogphirria,  which  consists  of  an  irre- 
gular membrane,  the  surface  is  marked 
with  the  outlines  of  hexagonal  cells,  in- 
dicative of  strong  dissepimento  within. 
In  BlodQftiia,  which  has  exactly  the  habit 
of  a  large  CladophorOt  the  walls  are  formed 
of  two  or  three  membranes,  the  innermost 
of  which  is  veined  and  reticulated,  a  free 
vein  in  each  mesh  of  the  network  being 
terminated  by  a  short  necklace  of  spores. 
They  are  all  natives  of  warm  seas,  not  a 
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slnerle  species  occurring  on  our  coasts, 
tlioufirb  a  few  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  [M.  J.  BJ 

VALORADIA.  A  small  genus  of  Plum- 
btiffincLcecB,  natives  of  Abyssinia  and  China. 
They  are  branching  undersbrubs.  with  al- 
ternate ciliate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  ter- 
minal fascicles.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
five-parted;  the  five  stamens  have  linear 
anthers ;  the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule ;  and  the  flliform  style  termi- 
nates in  five  acute  stigmas.  [W.  CJ 

VALVARIS.  VALVATB.  United  by  the 
margrlus  only  ;  as  the  sepals  of  rhamnads, 
or  the  valvea  of  a  capsule. 

VAIiVBa  The  doors  by  which  various 
bodies  open ;  as  the  separable  sides  or  face 
of  anthers,  the  carpels  or  ports  of  carpels 
of  fruits. 

VALVULE,  VALVULES.  The  bracts  of 
sedges. 

VANOOUVERIA.  A  genus  of  Berberi- 
€UiceiB,  consisting  of  a  stemless  herb  from 
North-western  America.  The  rhizome  is 
slender  and  horizontal ;  the  leaves  all  radi- 


numerous  seeds.  Some  of  these  plants 
have  emetic  and  purgative  properties.  A 
•decoction  of  V.  diffum  is  employed  medici- 
nally in  Guiana  in  fevers  and  disorders  of 
the  liver.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  China,  Burmah,  and  South 
America.  Some  of  them  are  grown  in  this 
country.  The  generic  name  commemorates 
a  Professor  of  Botany  at  Lisbon.  [M.T.  M.] 
VANELLE.    (Pr.)    Stylidium. 

VANGLO.  A  West  Indian  name  for  TIl- 
8eed,^Ma«iMTO  orientate. 

VANGDERIA.  A  genus  of  Cfinehonaeea, 
comprising  certain  shrubs  which  are  na- 
tives of  Madagascar  and  India.  The  flowers 
have  a  minutely  flve-toothed  calyx-limb,  a 
white  bell-shaped  corolla  with  a  hairy 
throat,  to  which  the  Ave  stamens  are 
attached  by  very  short  filaments.  The 
fruit  is  succulent,  in  shape  like  an  apple, 
having  on  the  top  an  irregular  scar,  and 
containing  Ave  stones.  The  fruits  of  V. 
edtUu  and  also  those  of  V.  Commeraoni  are 
eaten  in  Madagascar,  under  the  name  of 
voa-vanga  or  Voa-vanguer,  which  latter 
word  has  been  adapted  to  serve  as  the  de- 


cal,  twice  or  thrice  temate ;  and  the  scape  signatlon  of  the  genus.  In  the  Mauri- 
simple,  bearing  a  slightly  compound  ra- '  tins,  where  these  plants  are  naturalised 
cenie  of  white  fiowers  on  nodding  pedicels.  I  the  Creoles  employ  the  leaves  in  dysen- 
The  six  sepals  are  caducous  membranous,  tery,  and  as  external  applications  in  stran- 
with  three  to  nine  much  smaller  bracteoles  <  galated  hfrnia.    Two  or  three  species  are 


at  the  base ;  the  six  petals  are  reflexed,  and 
there  are  six  stamens.  The  fruit  is  follicu- 
lar, with  numerous  seeds.  [J.  T.  S.] 

VANDA  A  magnificent  genus  of  epi- 
phytal orchids  from  Tropical  Asia,  con- 
taining upwards  of  a  score  of  species, 
most  of  which  attain  a  considerable  size, 
and  are  amongst  the  hirgest  found  in  the 
Old  World.  The  leaves  are  distichous, 
coriaceous,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet 
in  length,  oblique  at  the  point.  The  flow- 
ers are  large,  beautifully  coloured,  in  late- 
ral erect  or  pendulous  racemes ;  the  peri- 
anth spreading,  the  sepals  and  petals 
similar,  the  lip  saccate,  more  or  less  three- 
lobed,  with  the  central  lobe  fleshy.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are,  on  account  of 
their  size  and  the  great  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  among  the  most  conspicuous  of 
epiphytes  cultivated  in  the  hothouses  of 
Europe.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
better  kinds— F.  suavU^  Batemanni,  gigan- 
tea,  cceruiea,  Lotpii,  and  tricolor.  In  India  the 
crushed  leavesand  stems  ntV.8pathulata  are 
mixed  with  oil,  and  used  in  the  preparation 
of  an  ointment  for  skin-diseases ;  the  pow- 
dered leaves  are  also  taken  internally  in 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  &c.  [W.  B.  H.] 

VANDELLIA  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  family  Scrophulariacete.  They 
have  axillary  tufted  flowers;  a  nearly  equal 
tubular  or  bell-9faaped  flve-toothed  ralyx ; 
a  flve-cleft  and  two-lipped  corolla,  the 
upper  Up  being  the  shortest  of  the  two ; 
four  stamens,  all  fertile,  the  fllaments  of 
which  have  a  tooth-like  appendage  at  the 
base  ;and  the  anthers  are  coherent,  the  cells 
diverging  below.  The  fruit  is  a  globose 
two-celled  two-valved  capsule,  containing 


in  cultivation  as  stove  plants.   [M.  T.  M.] 

VANILLACE-JL  A  name  under  which 
it  was  formerly  proposed  to  separate  Va- 
nilla from  the  bulk  of  the  OrchidaceoB. 

VANILLA  A  small  genus  of  climbing 
orchids  belonging  to  the  Arethuaeee,  na- 
tives of  Tropical  Asia  and  America.  Their 
leaves  are  oblong,somewhat  succulent,  cor- 


Vanilla  aromatica. 


date  at  the  base,  and  articulated  with  the 
stem ;  and  their  flowers  are  thick  fleshy  and 
dull-coloured,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
nearly  equal  spreading,  and  the  lip  entire, 
attached  to  the  column,  and  bearded.  The 
fruit  is  ]inearK)biong  and  fleshy.  The 
climbfng  habit  of  this  genus  is  sufllcient 
to  distinguish  it  from  most  others. 
This  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  Important 
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genus  of  the  whole  family,  luii.  me  only  one 
which  possesses  any  ecouoinical  value.  The 
fruit  of  several  species  is  largely  employed 
by  confectioners  to  flavour  chocolates 
creams  and  liqueurs,  under  the  name  by 
which  it  is  iMtanically  Icnown.  The  best 
Vanilla  is  the  produce  of  V.  plani/olia,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  but  several  other  South 
American  species  are  also  used.  About  five 
or  six  cwts.  are  annually  imported  Into  this 
country.    See  Phite  14,  flg  &.     [W.  a  H.] 

VANILLA.     The  thin  pod-like  capsule 
of  VanUla  plani/ulia  and  other  species. 


VARLABILIS.  VARLAKS.  Hot   beiof  ] 

constant  in  appearance.  ' 

VARIEGATE D.    Harln g  coloixr  OJspaeed  i 


in  various  irregular  spaces. 


VanlUapoda. 


much  need  lor  flavouring  purposes. 
CHIOA.  The  Panama  name  for  the  fruit 
of  a  species  of  Sotnaiia.  —,  CUBA.  Criio- 
niaDalea. 

VANILLOES.  A  sort  of  bastard  Vanilla 
obtained  from  VanUla  Pompona. 

VANTANEA.  The  name  of  a  tree,  na- 
tive of  Guiana,  constituting  a  genus  of 
TiUoceo*.  The  leaves  we  entire  alternate, 
and  the  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs. 
Calyx  flve-cleft ;  petals  Ave,  Inserted  on  a 
very  short  disk ;  stamens  numerous.  In- 
serted with  the  petals;  ovary  surrounded 
by  a  disk ;  style  fllifonn.  The  fruit  Is  un 
described.  pi,  x.  M.J 

VANZEr.  An  Abyssinian  name  for  Cor- 
aia  abyannica. 

VAQUETTE.    rPr.)    Arum  maculatum. 

jJJ^^^^'    '"*«  Tamil  name  for  Millet, 
Panicum  mtliaceum. 

VARAIRB.    (Pr.)    Veratrum, 
licVear^^it/vS  JSpl"  °"""  '"'  '^^  ^"^ 

VAREO.    (Fr.)    Pttcw. 


VARIEGATIO.    A  diseased  condition  o«  \ 
plants,  inconsequence  of  wblcli  the  leaves! 
become  partially  white,  from  a  e<>ta/  sap-  |j 
pression  or  modification  of  the  clilorupiiyU:  | 
it  is  distinguished  from  chlorosis  l»y  ii8|] 
being  more  or  less  permanent,    suid.  not 
materially  affecting  health,  much  less  end-  h 
ing  in  destruction.    It  Is  Indeed  said  that 
planting  in  a  rich  soil  and  free  exposure  to 
light  will  sometimes  cause  the  variesntioo 
to  cease.    In  some  cases,  however,  of  this  )! 
kind  chlorosis  may  be  confounded  wicb  [ 
variegation,  and  In  others   the   aifectfon  ! 
has  been  produced  by  external  causes,  as 
In  that  of  Meyen's  beech,  which  had  been 
eaten  down  the  first  year  by  snails  and 
In  the  second  by  deer,  and  which    then 
for  a  season  or  two  produced  variegated 
leaves,  which,  however,  entirely  disappear^ 
ed  after  two  or  three  seasons.    Individual 
shoots.  Indeed,  will  often  revert  to  the 
original  condition  In  variegated  plants,  and 
these  probably  If  propagated  would  remain  j 
true.    The  cause  of  this  disease   is  com-  i 
pletely  unknown.    It  may  take  place  orlgi-  i 
nally  In  a  seedling,  but  more  frequently  It 
occurs  in  some  particular  shoot  of  a  tree, 
from  whence  It  Is  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  grafts.    Occasionally  variegated  plants 
have  a  tendency  to  revert  to  their  original 
condition,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case. 
Variegated  grafts  sometimes  affect   the 
stock,  and,  on  the  contrary,  grafts  may 
contract  the  disease  from  tlie  stock.    Va-  , 
riegated  plants  have  also  been  obtained 
by  crossing,  as  In  the  vine.         [M.  J.  B.J     | 

.  VARIETY.    A  term  indicating  a  lower  I 
grade  of  subdivision,  next  to  the  species ; 
as  the  different  sorts  of  pears  or  apples.      | 
VARIOLiB.    Pustular  shields,  such  as  j 
are  found  in  the  genus  Variolaria.  j 

VARIOLARIA.  A  spurious  genus  of 
Fungi,  arising  from  Porina  pertusa,  the 
sorldia  being  multiplied  at  the  expense  of  i 
the  fruit,  and  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  i 
obliterate  the  crust  altogether.  In  very  I 
old  specimens  the  crust  quite  vanishes,  | 
and  the  productions  are  then  referred  to 
Lq^traria.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VARIUS.    Liable  to  change— of  colour. 

VARNISH-TREE,  BLACK.  Melanorrhaa 
usitatissima.  — ,  FALSE.  Ailantru  glanr 
dtUoga.  —.JAPAN.  Rhus vemicif era.  —,  I 
MARTABAN.  Helaiwrrhcea  ugUattssima. 
— .  NEW  GRENADA.  Elceagia  utUit.  -, 
SVLHET.    Semecarptu  AtuMardiuvk 

VARRONIA.  A  genus  of  Boraginaeemt 
consisting  of  three  species,  two  of  which 
are  found  in  Tropical  America,  and  one  in 
Africa.  F.  rotundifoUa  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  Peruvian  deserts,  and  pro- 
2.w**fl*  fleshy  fruit,  which  fattens  poultry. 
'^^^^*^<*^^onia8  are  bushes  or  small  tree*, 
with  simple  ovate  or  nearly  orbicular 
leaves,    and    terminal    pnnidci   iMnring  , 
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l^lffhly  ornamental  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
rrhe  calyx  Is  five-toothed  striate  and  near- 
ly bell-shaped ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  ; 
tlie  stamens  are  five  In  number  and  exsert- 
ed;  and  thefrult  a  fleshy  drupe,  including  a 
t^wo  to  four-celled  nut,  each  cell  containing 
one  seed.  [B.  S.] 

VAR8AR.    A  Sanscrit  name  for  the  aro- 
matic seeds  of  Cleome  pentaphyUa. 

VASA.  The  tubes  which  occur  In  the 
Interior  of  plants,  and  serve  for  the  con- 
veyance of  sap  or  air.  V.laticis  and  pro- 
pria are  names  given  to  the  millt-vessels 
or  clnenchyma ;  V.  gpiraHaf  ehymifera,  and 
apiroidea  are  spiral  vessels  ;  V.  scalarifor- 
tnta,  annuUUa,  and  moniliformia  are  modi- 
fled  spiral  vessels  or  ducts ;  V.  porosa  and 
jninctcUa  are  the  dotted  vessels  which  con- 
stitute bothrenchyma ;  and  V.  exhaUmtia 
are  the  stomates. 

VASCOA  The  two  South  African  plants 
to  which  this  generic  name  was  given  by 
M.  De  Candolle  are  now  by  most  botanists 
referred  to  Ba/nia,  of  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  form  a  section,  characterised  by 
the  flowers  having  the  lower  or  keel-petals 
blunt  instead  of  beaked  as  in  the  true 
Bafniast  and  by  their  leaves  clasping  the 
stem.  Both  species  are  shrubs  from  two 
to  five  feet  high,  with  simple  roundish 
heartrshaped  leaves,  placed  alternately 
upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches  and 
opposfteiy  upon  the  upper;  the  latter  bear- 
ing clusters  of  yellow  pea-shaped  flowers 
in  their  axils— the  genus  belonging  to  the 
pea-flowered  section  of  Leguminogce. 

The  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  call  V.  amplexicaulis  Zoethout-boschje 
or  Liquorice-bush,  on  account  of  Its  roots 
tasting  like  liquorice,  for  which  they  are 
a  good  substitute.  A  decoction  of  them 
Is  also  used  as  a  demulcent  In  catarrh  and 
disorders  of  the  chest ;  while  a  similar 
preparation  of  the  other  species  (V.  per/o- 
liata)  acts  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is 
considered  serviceable  in  various  forms  of 
dropsy.  [A.  8.] 

VASCULAR,  VASCTJLOSK.  Containing 
spiral  vessels  or  their  modlQcations. 

VASCULAR  SYSTkM.  All  that  part  of 
the  interior  structure  of  a  plant  into  whose 
composition  spiral  yessels  or  their  modi- 
fications enter. 

VASOULUM.  A  pitcher-shaped  leaf. 
Also  a  case  in  which  botanists  place  their 
freshly-gathered  specimens,  when  on  a 
journey. 

VASE-SHAPED.  Formed  like  a  flower^ 
pot. 

VA8IF0RM  TISSUE.  Ducts,  that  is 
tubes  having  the  appearance  of  spiral  ves- 
sels and  bothrenchyma. 

VATAIRBA.    The  name  of  a  tree  of  the 

I  papilionaceous  subdivision  of  the  Legumi- 
no«<F,  having  the  leaves  unequally  pinnate, 
and  grey  beneath ;  and  the  pod  leathery 
roundish  compressed,  brown,  grooved  at 
the  margins,  Indehlscent,  and  containing  a 


large  fiattened  seed.  The  flower  is  not  de- 
scribed. The  seeds  of  V.  guianensie  are  said 
to  be  pounded  and  mixed  with  lard,  as  an 
ointment  In  cases  of  ringworm  and  other 
skin-diseases.  The  tree  Is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  native  of  Guiana.       [M.  T.  M.] 

VATBRIA  One  of  the  genera  of  the 
DipterocarpacecB,  comprising  certain  Indian 
trees, whose  flowers  are  of  awhitish  colour, 
and  borne  on  terminal  or  axillary  panicles. 
They  have  aflve-parted  calyx  cthe  segments 
of  which  occasionally  enlarge  as  thefrult 
ripens),  five  petals,  numerous  stamens, 
and  a  three-valved  somewhat  spongy 
fruit  containing  a  single  seed,  and  par- 
tially Invested  by  the  reflexed  calyx. 

V.  indica  yields  a  useful  gum-resin,  call- 
ed Indian  Copal,  Piney  Varnish,  White 
Dammer,  or  Gumanine.  The  resin  Is  pro- 
cured by  cutting  a  notch  In  the  tree,  so 
that  the  jaice  may  flow  out  and  become 
hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
employed  in  India  as  a  varnish  for  car- 
riages, pictures,  &c.  On  the  Malabar  Coast 
it  is  made  use  of  In  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  which  bum  with  a  clear  light  and 
an  agreeable  fragrance,  and  do  not  require 
snuffing.  The  Portuguese  employ  the 
resin  instead  of  incense.  Ornaments  are 
fashioned  from  It  under  the  name  of  amber. 
Medicinally  it  is  employed  in  rheumatic 
and  other  affections.  The  seeds  are  used 
to  obviate  nausea ;  while  the  timber  is  In 
request  for  building  purposes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VATICA  A  genus  nearly  allied  In  bo- 
tanical structure  and  other  points  to 
Vateria,  It  consists  of  Indian  trees, 
abounding  In  resin.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low, in' terminal  or  axillary  panicles.  The 
five  segments  of  the  calyx  become  ulti- 
mately enlarged  and  leaf-like,  and  sur- 
mount the  leathery  or  woody  fruit,  which 
contains  a  single  seed,  and  opens  partially 
by  two  valves.  F.  Tumimgaia  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  resin,  and  its  timber,  like  that 
of  some  allied  species,  is  valued  for  con- 
structive purposes.  [M.  T.  MO 

VAUBIER.    (Ft.)    Eakea. 

VAUCHERIA.  A  genus  of  green-spored 
AlgcBt  named  after  the  celebrated  Genevan 
botanist  Vaucher,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  SipkonecBy  characterised  by  simple  or 
slightly  and  Irregularly-branched  threads 
producing  short  lateral  curved  antheri'dia, 
which  yield  a  multitude  of  minute  sper- 
matozolds  (which  move  about  by  means 
of  two  long  cilia),  and  cysts  In  which  a 
single  zoospore  variously  ciliate  Is  formed 
after  impregnation.  The  species  occur  on 
mud  or  stones  in  salt  or  fresh  water, 
forming  generally  dense  spongy  dark- 
green  tufts,  or  upon  the  naked  soli  in 
fields  and  gardens,  where  they  present  a 
web  of  matted  threads.  One  or  two  are 
very  troublesome  in  greenhouses,  by  run- 
ning over  the  soil  in  pots  which  contain 
delicate  seedlings.  The  changes  In  tlie 
spores  produced  by  impregnation,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  a  surrounding 
membrane,  have  been  closely  observed  by 
Pringsheim,  whose  observations  should  be 
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compared  with  those  of  Thuret  on  the  Im- 

{(regnation  of  the  spores  in  Fmsum.  Little 
s  known  of  exotic  species,  as  it  Is  scarcely 
possible  to  recognise  them  from  dried 
specimens,  which  lose  all  their  distinctive 
characteristlca.  [M.  J.  a] 

▼AUQUBLINIA.  A  genns  of  Boaaeea, 
comprising  a  Mexican  tree,  with  entire 
saw-toothed  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  white 
flowers.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is  hemi- 
spherical, its  limb  flve-parted ;  petals  five ; 
stamens  fifteen  to  twenty.  Inserted  with 
the  petals  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx ; 
ovary  five-celled ;  styles  five,  distinct ;  stig- 
mas capitate:  fruit  capsular  five-valved, 
surrounded  by  the  pertistenk  calyx  ;  seeds 
ten,  winged  above.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VATJTHIERA.  A  genns  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Rhyncho- 
tporete.  Inflorescence  in  crowded  spltcelets ; 
scales  imbricated  siMthe-IIke  one-flowered, 
the  exterior  ones  empty;  stamens  three; 
nut  bluntly  triquetrous.  V.  atutralU,  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  Is  the  only  species 
described.  [D.  M.] 

VAUVAN.   AMmoBChua  eaadenhu. 

VAViEA.  A  genus  of  Meliacetp,  peculiar 
to  the  Tonga  and  Peejee  Islands,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  species,  both  trees  of 
middle  size,  having  alternate  and  (unlike 
most  Mtliaeea)  simple  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  paniculate  and  white;  the  calyx  is 
four  to  seven-cleft ;  the  petals  short  free, 
i  and  four  to  seven  in  number;  the  fruit  a 
round  three  to  four-celled  berry.    [B.  8.] 

VEGETABLE.  Of  the  nature  of  a  plant. 
Also  applied  In  a  special  sense  to  any  es- 
culent planL 

VEGETABLE  BRIMSTONE.  Lycopo- 
dlum  powder. 

VEGETABLE  GOLD.  An  acid  extracted 
from  the  roots  of  7*rixU  Pipizakiuie. 

VEGETABLE  HAIR.  TUUrndsia  uaneoi- 
deg. 

VEGETABLE  IVORY.  The  albumen  of 
the  nut  of  Phytelephas  macrocarpcu 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  That  division 
of  organic  nature  which  comprises  plants 

VEGETABLE  LEATHER.  Euphvrbia 
punicea, 

VEGETABLE  MARROW.  The  Snccade 
Gourd,  a  variety  of  Cucurbita  Pepo\  also 
Persea  gratianma. 

VEGETABLE  SHEEP.    RatnUia  eximia. 

VEGETABLE  SILK.  A  cotton-like  ma- 
terial obtained  from  the  seed-pods  of  Cho- 
riaia  speeioaa. 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW.  A  fatty  sub- 
stance obtained  from  Stillingia  sdfifera, 
Vateria  indica,  and  other  plan  ts. 

VEGETABLE  WAX.  A  ceraceons  ex- 
cretion obtained  from  different  parts  of 
various  plants,  as  the  coating  on  the 
fruits  of  Mj/rica  oerifera. 


VEGETATE.   To  grow,  after  tlie  xnanna 
of  a  plant. 

VEGETATION.   AtermappUe<I  top&oCi 
in  general. 

VEILED.   The  same  as  Velate. 

VEILLEUSE.   (Fr.)    Colehiewm.    autrnm- 
note. 

VEINED.    Traversed  by  Teins.   as  the 

parendiyma  of  a  leaf. 

VEINING.    The  arrangement  of  veins. 

VEINLE8S.    Having  no  reins. 

VEINLETa   Veins  of  the  smallest  sface. 

VEINS.  The  flbrovascular  tissue  of 
leaves,  through  which  sap  is  carried  into 
the  parenchyma.  Costal  or  primary  vemt 
are  such  as  spring  from  the  midrib;  ex- 
ternal veins  are  those  next  the  edere. 

VEITCHIA.  This  name  was  originally 
proposed  by  Herbert  for  Barbaeenia  aqva- 
mata.  It  has  since  been  applied  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  a  curious  Japanese  conifer,  of 
which  Imperfect  specimens  only  were 
available  for  examination;  but  tbia  has 
now  been  shown  by  Professor  Oliver  to  be 
nothing  but  a  monstrous  condition  of  , 
some  Japanese  conifer,  the  name  of  which 
has  not  been  yet  ascertained.         CT.  M.]     I 

VBLAME  DO  CAMPO.  Cfroton  campea-  I 
trig.  j 

VELAR.    (Fr.)    Enfaimum.  I 

VELARBT.    (Fr.)    Sisymbrium  Trio.         Jl 

VELATE.  Partially  concealed  txom  11 
view ;  veiled. 

VELEZIA.  A  small  genus  of  Caryopk^l- 
lacea,  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  It 
is  nearly  allied  to  Tunica,  but  has  a  more 
slender  calyx,  and  almost  always  only  flve 
stamens.  Tliey  are  annuals,  with  8quam)se- 
ly  and  dichotomously-branching  stems, 
linear  subulate  opposite  leaves,  and  soli- 
tary axillary  red  flowers  on  short  rigid 
peduncles.  [J.  T.  aj 

VELLA.  A  genus  of  Cnuifera,  from  the 
western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
consisting  of  erect  pilose  shrubs,  with 
obovate  leaves,  and  erect  subterminal 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  The  pouch  Is 
two-valved  ovate  compressed,  crowned  by  | 
the  persistent  style ;  seeds  one  or  two  in 
each  ceU.  [J.  T.  &] 

VELLANGA.   An  Indian  name  for  the 
Wood  Apple,  Fercnia  elepharOuM. 

VELLEJ  A.  A  genus  of  Australian  herbs, 
belonging  to  the  Goodeniacece,  and  distio- 
guished  by  their  three  to  fou^leaved  un- 
equal calyx,  by  the  corqlla-tobe  being  split 
at  the  end  with  a  two-lipped  limb,  by  the 
distinct  anthers  and  undivided  stigraa.  and  I 
by  the  presence  of  a  gland  between  the  two 
fron  t  stamens.  They  are  nearly  related  to 
Euthales.  [T.M.] 

VELLOMARDOO.     An    Indian  wood. 
Tgrminalia  alaia.  ' 
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VSLLOZIA.    A  genas  of  Hcsmodoraeea, 
cliiefly    Brazilian,  baving  leafy   dichoco- 
woasly-branched  stems,  bearing  linear  or 
linear-lanceolate   leaves,  arranged  eitber 
spirally  or  in  three  rows,  rarely  in  a  di- 
stichous manner.    Tbe  flowers  are  large, 
^wbite  blue  or  violet,  and  soUtary.  Tbeperi- 
stnth-tube  Isconnate  with  the  ovary,  its  limb 
six-parted  and  campanulate ;  the  stamens 
are  sometimes  six  In  number  free,  some- 
times indefinite  and  collected  in  clusters. 
The  ovary  is  inferior  three-celled,  the  style 
triquetrous  and  tripartite,  and  the  stigma 


YelloBia  compaeta. 

capitately  trigonous.  The  capsule  Is  sub- 
globose,  with  numerous  seeds.  There  are 
two  groups  included  In  the  genus  :  Xero- 
phytOf  which  are  those  with  six  free  sta- 
mens; and  Vellozia  proper,  in  which  the 
stamens  are  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen,  or 
twenty-four.  In  three  or  six  phalanges, 
naked  or  coalescent  with  scales  at  the  base. 
These  plants  are  so  abundant  as  to  give  a 
character  to  the  dry  mountain  regions  of 
Brazil.  V.  comptuta  Is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  family.  [T.  M.] 

VELLUS.    The  Stipe  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

VELONIA.   The  acorns  of  Quercua  .Sigi- 
lops. 
VELOTE.    CFr.)    mawynia. 
VELTHEIMIA.     A   genus  of  LUiaeeee 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  comprises 
bulbous  herbs,  with  lanceolate  undulated 
leaves,  and  a  scape  bearing  a  raceme  of 
nodding  flowers,  usually  fawn-coloured  and 
white  or  green.    The  perianth   is  cylin- 
,  drical    tubular,  with  a  very   short  six- 
toothed  limb.  The  capsule  is  three-winged, 
the  seeds  subsolltary  In  each  cell,  with  a 
hard  black  seed-coat.    V.  viridifolia  and 
V  glanca  are  sometimes  cultivated,  and 
are  tolerably  hardy.  [J.  T.  8.] 

VELUM.  Theannulus  of  certain  fungals. 
VE  LUMEN.    The  velvety  coating  form- 
ed over  some  leaves,  by  short  soft  hairs. 
VELUTINOUS.  Velvety;  having  a  hairy 


surface,  which  in  texture  resembles  velvet, 
as  in  Bochea  coecinea. 

VELVET-BUR    Priva  ecMncOa. 

VELVET-FLOWER.  Amaranthtu  eau- 
datua. 

VELVET-LEAF.  (HMampdot  Pareira; 
also  Sida  Abutilon  and  Lavaiera  arburecu 

VELVET-SEED.    GueUarda  eUipUea. 
VELVETY.    The  same  as  Velufcinous. 
VELVOTE  FAUS8E.    (Pr.)  Linariaspvr 
ria.   — VBAIB.   Linaria  mattne. 

YESM.   The  Veins  of  plants. 

VENATICA,  or  VINATICJO.  One  of  the 
shipbuilding  woods  recognised  at  Lloyds ; 
a  coarse  kind  of  mahogany  obtained  In 
Madeira  from  Persea  indica. 

VENATION.  The  arrangement  of  veins 
In  a  leaf  or  other  organ. 

VENEFICIUM.  Plants  like  animals  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  poisonous*  sub- 
stances, whether  In  a  liquid  or  gaseous 
form,  and  it  often  becomes  a  matter  of 
considerable  Importance  on  civil  trials  to 
be  able  to  give  accurate  information  on  the 
subject.  Where  poisons  in  a  solid  form 
are  liable  to  rapid  dissolution,  where  a 
strong  solution  Is  present,  or  the  atmo- 
sphere highly  Impregnated  with  gaseous 
elements,  rapid  destruction  will  take  place; 
but  a  more  gradual  decay  may  be  produced 
by  the  constant  presence  of  noxious  mat- 
ter, as  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  trees 
in  large  towns,  or  in  the  nelghlwurhood 
of  extensive  gas  or  other  chemical  works. 
The  taint  may  be  communicated  Imme- 
diately, by  admission  of  the  noxious  air, 
through  the  breathing  pores  of  the  leaves, 
or  by  absorption  from  the  soil.  In  some 
rases,  as  in  subjection  to  the  fumes  of 
Ignited  brimstone,  death  Is  almost  Imme- 
diate. 

Poisons  sometimes  affect  the  Irritability 
of  plants,  as  in  the  repression  of  the  curious 
motions  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant. 
Fungi  are  In  some  cases  unaffected  by 
poisons  which  would  destroy  phsenogams. 
They  appear,  for  instance,  in  tan-pits, 
where  no  phaenogam  could  exist,  and  many 
moulds  are  developed  In  solutions  of  poi- 
sonous metallic  salts,  as  of  copper  arsenic 
and  mercury.  The  metal  is  sometimes  de- 
posited on  the  threads  in  a  solid  form  by 
a  sort  of  electrotyping.  Plants  also  are 
sometimes  injured  by  substances  which  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  others.  Rho- 
dodendrons, for  Instance,  have  an  antipa- 
thy to  lime,  as  is  sometimes  curiously  evi- 
denced in  Wales,  in  districts  where  geologi- 
cal formatlous  abounding  in  or  destitute 
of  lime  happen  t«  be  contiguous.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VENGAT.  An  Indian  name  for  the  as- 
tringent gum-resIn  of  Pterocarpua  Marsur 


ti,I5^^S^^-  ^  »en»8  of  Cape  herbs,  of 
the  family  Compositce..  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally somewhat  woolly  ;  the  Involucre  is 
bell-shaped,  and  consists   of    numerous 


leaiy  •calf  ontsfde,  the  inner  ones  befng 
membranous ;  the  receptacle  Is  flat,  usually 
destitute  of  scales;  the  corollas  of  the  rajr 
llgulate,  female,  those  of  the  disk  tubular, 
perfect.  Tlie  achenes  are  smooth,  each 
with  three  dorsal  wings,  the  two  side  ones 
with  infolded  margins,  and  larger  than 
the  central  one,  which  is  straight.  Pappus 
none,  or  of  four  small  scales.     [M.  T.  M.] 

VENH'^L.    Co$einium  fenestratum. 

VENOSE.  Having  many  branched  reins, 
^  as  In  reticulated  leaves.  Indirectly  vemose 
is  when  lateral  veins  are  combined  within 
the  margin,  and  emit  other  little  veins. 

VENTEN  ATI  A.  The  only  known  species 
of  this  genus  of  Terngtrumiacen  Is  a  native 
of  Benin,  on  the  coast  of  Western  Tropical 
Africa.  It  forms  a  small  tree,  and  has egg- 
shnped  taper-pointed  stalked  glaucous 
leaves,  and  large  scarlet  flowers,  having  a 
trllobed  calyx,  eleven  or  twelve  spread- 
ing oblong  petals  blunt  at  the  top  and 
tapering  to  the  base,  numerous  free  sta- 
m^'ns,  a  flve-celled  ovary  containing  nume- 
rous ascending  ovules  attached  to  the 
central  angle,  and  a  simple  long  style  bear- 
ing a  somewhat  flve-Iobed  stigma.  [A.  8.] 

YENTILAGO.  A  name,  derived  from  the 

Latin  words  ventilo  '  to  blow '  and  ago  *  to 
drive  away,'  given  to  a  small  genus  of 
Rhamnacea,  In  consequence  of  its  fruits 
terminating  in  an  oblong  flat  thin  wing,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  scattered  by  the 
wind.  These  fruits  are  one-seeded  woody 
nuts,  seated  upon  or  surrounded  by  the  per- 
sistent base  of  the  calyx.  The  species  all 
belong  to  the  tropics  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  are  tall  climbing  shrubs  with 
stiff  woody  branches,  and  alternate  short- 
stalked  leathery  feather-veined  leaves, 
which  are  marked  on  the  upper  side  with 
close  transverse  velnlets.  The  flowers  grow 
in  small  axillary  or  terminal  panicles,  and 
have  a  spreading  five-cleft  calyx,  five  pe- 
tals, as  many  stamens,  and  a  two-celled 
ovary  immersed  In  the  flat  fleshy  disk,  and 
terminating  upwards  in  two  short  conical 
styles  or  stigmas. 

V.  maderanpatana,  a  common  plant  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  found 
also  in  Tenasserim,  is  employed  by  the  na- 
tive dyers  of  Mysore  for  producing  an 
orange-red  dye.  Another  Indian  species, 
V.  ctUyaUata,  a  native  of  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  India,  has  until  recently 
been  confounded  with  V.  maderafipatana, 
and  Is  probably  equally  serviceable  for  dye- 
ing purposes.  [A.  S.] 

VENTRAL.  Belonging  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  anything,  as  a  vertical  section, 
which  is  the  line  running  down  the  front 
of  a  carpel  on  the  side  next  the  axis. 

VENTRICOSB.  Swelling  unequally  on 
one  side,  as  the  corolla  of  many  labiate 
and  personate  plants. 

VENULiE  PROFRI-a:.  The  velnlets 
which  first  leave  the  costal  or  primary 
veins. 

A'ENUS'  BATH.    Dlpsacita  sylvesMs :  so 


named  from  water  collect  In  ^r  f  n  tiie  eamr 
nate  bases  of  the  opposite  leaves. 
VENUS*  COMB.    Seandix  Peeten-nemerd, 

VENUS'  FLYTRAP.  IHatUBa.  mnudt 
jmla. 

VENUS'  HAIR.  Adianium,  Capitttu- 
veiurii. 

VENUS'  LOOKING-GLASS.  SpecuIarU 
£^p6cultcnu 

VENUS'  NAVELWORT.  Omphalodta 
liTtifolia. 

VEPRIS.  A  genus  of  Rwtaeete,  compris- 
ing a  small  tree  native  of  the  M aurltina 
The  flowers  are  of  a  whitisli  colour,  the 
males  and  females  on  the  ends  of  tUlEnnent 
branches.  The  calyx  is  short,  f  our-piarted . 
petals  four,  longer  than  the  calyx,  spread- 
ing. In  the  males  are  eight  Btamens,  those 
opposite  to  the  petals  being  dwarf er  than 
the  rest,  all  inserted  on  a  short  stalk  sup- 
porting the  four  rudimentary  ovaries.  In 
the  females  the  ovaries  are  placed  on  a 
short  gland-like  eight-lobed  st^k,  or  gyno- 
I  phore  surrounded  by  eight  minute  scales. 
The  fruit  is  fleshy  dotted,  four-fnrrowed 
and  four-celled.  The  generic  name  is  derlv- 
ed  from  the  Greek  vepres,  a  *  briar '  or 
•bramble.'  [M-T.M.] 

VERATRIA,  or  VBRATRINE.  An  acrid 
alkaline  principle  found  in  Veratrum  and 
Aaagrcea. 

VERATRUM.  A  genns  of  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  mountainous  regions  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  genus  is 
included  in  the  order  Melanthacect,  and 
comprises  plants  with  creeping  roots,  erect 
stalks,  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  panicles 
of  polygamous  flowers.    The  perianth  has 


Verstrum  album. 

six  spreading  lobes  and  a  veiy  short  tnhe ; 
there  are  six  stamens,  inserted  Into  the 
base  of  the  segments,  the  anthers  opening 


borned.  Thero  plants  are  remarkable  for 
".lielr  powerfully  acrid  properties.  The  one 
^8t  known  Is  V.  aUntm^  called  White  Helle- 
re,  althou«rh  It  has  little  In  common 
with  the  true  hellebore  {HelUbonu)  except 
f  acridity  The  rootstocks  of  F.  attmni  are 
'collected  In  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  for 
tiiedlcmal  purposes.  They  are  extremely 
acrid,  and  in  poisonous  doses  produce  In- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  Anally  Insensibility  and  death.  The 
drufir  Js  rarely  employed  in  this  country. 
Ita  effects  seem  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  rmitna.  an  acrid  alkaline  substance 
(see  A8AGRAA).  Gardeners  make  use  of 
V.  aXbum  iH>wdered  to  destroy  caterpillars. 


rals.  The  English  name,  Hig-taper  or  High- 
taper,  appears  to  allude  to  a  slmiUr  use 
This  was  a  famous  plant  with  the  witches' 
o'.oW,  whence  It  has  sometimes  been 
called  Hag-taper.  [a.  8wJ 

YERBENACEA  (FittCM,  F*r6«i«<).  An 
order  of  monopetalous  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  trees  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  the 
leaves  (at  least  the  lower  ones)  usually 
opposite  without  stipules,  and  flowers  in 
terminal  spikes  heads  or  panicles,  or  in 
opposite  cymes  or  clusters.  They  closely 
resemble  XoMote  in  their  tubular  or  rampa- 
nulate  calyx,  in  their  corolla  being  for  the 
most  part  irregularly  flve-lobed.  In  their 

„  „ ,  «.«,.»,„„.  o.  ;  stMnens  being  either  two  or  four  in  pairs. 

F.  vtrxde,  a  North  American  species.  Is  used  i  "^  Ip  their  two  or  fonr  ovules  being  en- 
for  similar  purposes,  but  seems  rather  less  '  closed  in  as  many  cells ;  but  they  differ  in 
powerful  tlian  the  European  plant.  Besides  '  *"«»"  ovary,  which  Is  not  lobed,  and  has  a 
those  above  mentioned,  other  species  are  I  ^""'"al  style.  Biey  also  rarely  have  the 
In  cultivatioD,  many  of  them  huidsomeob-  •  *«"on»»t»c  properties  of  LabiatcBt  the  upper 
jects  when  in  bloom.  Although  contain-  I  leaves  are  occasionally  alternate,  the  ovules 
Ing  so  powerful  a  poison,  slugs  and  snails  "*  °°'  always  erect,  and  the  fruit  rarely 
aeem  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  leaves  ■*j£!f™'*"  ^^^  distinct  seed-like  nuts, 
of  these  plants.  [M.  T.  MJ      I     f  °*  species  are  numerous,  mostly  tropl- 

vizn n A nxr TWA     fm.    ««    .  .    «!  Of  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the 

PiXJ^??^^^'^^*    ^®  Mexican  name  of  .  Southern   Hemisphere,  very  few  being 
Phytolacca  octandra.  .  found  In  Eurftpe.  Northern  Asia,  or  North 

VERBA8CUJL  The  Mnllefn  graus  is  '  ^™«rt«-  They  are  distributed  Into  above 
distinguished  from  Its  congeners  In  the  IZJE^^^f^r  *r™n»ed  In  three  principal 
tribe  Verbaseece,  and  Indeed  from  almost  *"">«•  ''-^-  \erhenea,  with  a  racemose  spl- 
the  entire  order  of  ScnyphuUtriacea,  by  ^.^\  ^J*}^^  inflorescence  and  erect 
having  five  fertile  stamens.    Its  flowers  ,  ?y"l5*'  "J teen  genera,  of  which  Verhena,  i 

LippuL,  and  Lantana  are  the  most  nume- 
rous in  species.   To  this  tribe  should  also 


having  five  fertile  stamens.  Its  flowers 
have  a  deeply  flve-cleft  or  five-parted  calyx, 
a  very  short-tubed  corolla  with  five  broad 
rounded  slightly  unequal  lobes,  stamens 
with  all  the  filaments  woolly  or  the  two 
lower  ones  smooth,  and  a  thickish  style 
flattened  towards  the  point.  The  genus  is 
widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  Western 
and  Central  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa. 
An  immense  number  of  species  have  been 
described,  but  many  of  them  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bentham,  merely  varieties, 
though  he  himself  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  eighty-three  true  species  and  nine 
doubtful  ones.  Six  are  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain.  Tliey  are  tall  erect  strong-growing 
herbs,  usually  lasting  for  two  years, 
and  are  frequently  covered  all  over  with 
thick  WOOL  Their  leaves  are  alternate 
coari«e  and  more  or  less  toothed,  the 
root-leaves  very  large  and  stalked,  while 
those  of  the  stem  become  gradually  small- 
er towards  the  summit,  and  have  no  dis- 
tinct Stalks.  The  yellow  brown  purple 
or  rarely  white  flowers  are  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  are  succeeded  by  globular  or 
egg-shaped  fruits,  which  split  through  the 
partition  into  two  valves. 

The  thick  woolly  leaves  of  F.  Thapnu, 
the  Great  Mullein,  have  a  mucilaginous 
bitterish  taste,  and  a  decoction  of  them  is 
employed  in  domestic  practice  in  catarrhs 
and  dIarrlKBa.  They  are  also  used  as  emol- 
lient applications  to  hard  tumours,  and  In 
pulmonary  complalnta  in  cattle— hen<*e  one 
of  ita  popular  names  is  Bullock's  Lung- 
wort. The  ancient  Greeks  are  said  to  have 
used  the  leaves  as  lamp-wicks,  while  the 


'  be   referred    Phrjrma,  a  curious    North 
American  and  Asiatic  herb  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convolute  cotyledons  of  ita 
'  seeds,  some  botanlsta  separate  Into  an 
,  order   by    Itself     called    Phrymacea.—2. 
rUea,  with  a  eymote  inflorescence  and 
!  laterally-attached  ovules ;  this  comprises 
'  twenty  genera,  amongst  which  the  most 
important  are  Teetona,  Calliearpa,  Clerodm- 
dron,  and  VUex.—S.  Avieenniece,  with  pen- 
dulous ovules,   conflned   usually  to   the 
genus  Avicewnia,  but  which  might  well 
include  the  Myoporaeeoe,  which  most  bota- 
nists regard  as  a  distinct  order. 

VERBENA.  AgenusofF(er&«na«eff,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  species  of  herbs  or 
shrubs  scattered  over  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  world,  T)elng 
I  specially  abundant  In  America  and  rarer  In 
Asia.   They  hajre  opposite  leaves,  and  ses- 
slle  bracteated  flowers,  In  single  or  often 
I  panlcled  axillary  or  terminal  spikes    The 
calyx  Is  tubular  and  flve-toothcd,  with  one  I 
of  the  teeth  often  shorter  than  the  rest;  the 
corolla  also  tabular,  straight  or  more  gene- 
rally curved,  with  a  spreading  limb,  some* 
what  unequally  flve-deft ;  the  stamens  In- 
eluded,  the  upper  pair  sometimes  without 
anthers;  the  style  slender,  and  the  stigma 
capitate.   Tlie  ripe  fruit  splits  Into  two  or 
four  seed-like  nutlets,  eaeli  oootaining  a 
single  seed.  [W,  0.] 

Various  species  of  this  genus  and  Innu- 
merable varieties  are  extensively  culti- 
vated for  their  fragrance  and  beauty ;  but 


Romans,  who  called  the  pkint '  candelaria,'    the  remarkable  virtues  which  the  common 
dipped  ita  stalks  in  snet  to  bum  at  fune-  i  Verbena  was  in  olden  times  reputed  to 
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poMeas  are  appttrently  Imagin&ry.  Tbe 
common  luune  of  V.  atftetnaH*,  Vervain  or 
Venrein,  our  onlj  native  species,  is  derived 
from  tbe  Oelcie  fer/ean,  from  far  *  to  drive 
away  *  and  faen '  a  stone,*— the  herb  having 
been  much  used  in  affections  of  the 
bladder,  and  particularly  in  calculus,  per- 
haps for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  is 
usuailj  found  growing  amongst  rubbish 
or  in  stony  places.  The  flowers  were  for- 
merly held  in  grMt  repute,  like  those  of 
the  Eupkraaia  or  eyebrlght,  as  a  remedy 
for  defective  vision;  in  both  cases  the 
pretty  bright-eyed  corolla  was  supposed 
to  point  to  their  uses. 

Tervein  has  ever  been  held  to  be  '  an 
herb  of  grace,'  and  so  highly  was  it  es- 
teemed that  people  are  said  to  have  worn 
it  about  the  person— a  correspondent  in 
Notes  and  Qwiriea  says,  as  a  remedy  against 
blasts,  but  we  have  been  taught  also  for 
general  good  luck ;  though  to  make  It  prtv 
perly  effective,  so  says  the  correspondent 
just  referred  to,— 

'  When  they  gather  it  for  this  purpose, 
flrste  they  crosne  the  herbe  with  their 
hand,  and  then  they  biesse  it  thus : 

Hallowed  be  thou,  Venrein      • 
Am  thou  icroweat  on  the  ground. 

For  in  the  Mount  of  Calvary, 
There  thou  waa  flrct  found. 

Thou  healedst  our  Sarionr  Jeeoi  Chiitt, 
And  lUunchedct  Hia  bleeding  wound ; 

In  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoat, 
I  take  thee  flrom  the  ground  I  * 

We  doubt  whether  botanists  will  agree 
as  to  the  locality  Just  given  for  Vervein, 
but  in  America  are  several  species  from 
which  the  inHnite  varieties  of  our  garden 
Verbenas  have  been  derived.  [j.  B.] 

VERBENA.  The  AloysiacOriodoraiB  the 
Lemon-scented  Verbena  of  the  gardens. 
The  Verbena  of  the  perfumers,  so  much 
prized  for  its  lenion-iike  scent.  Is  the  lemon- 
grass,  Andropogon  SchaeHanthtia  or  A.  citror 
tumt  from  which  the  'oil  of  verbena'  is 
extracted. 

VBRBESINA.  A  rather  extensive  Ame- 
rican genus  of  ComposUas,  the  type  of  one 
of  the  divisions  {YerhesiiMoe)  of  the  large 
tribe  SenecUmideoB.  It  is  characterised  by 
its  flower-heads  being  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  composed  of  two  or  more  series 
of  scales,  the  florets  being  seated  on  a  flat 
or  convex  chaffy  disk  or  receptacle ;  by  the 
style-branches  being  fringed  towards  the 
top.  and  ending  in  conical  appendages ;  and 
also  by  the  fruits  or  achenes  being  flat- 
tened and  generally  winged  at  the  edges, 
and  furnished  with  two  stiff  awns  at-  the 
top.  The  species  vary  from  herbs  to 
shrubs  or  even  small  trees,  sometimes 
growing  as  high  as  twenty  feet ;  and  have 
toothed  or  pinnately-lobed  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves,  and  yellow  or  rarely  white 
flowers;  sometimes  the  ray  florets  are 
white,  and  the  rest  pale-yellow.  Very  few 
possess  any  Interest  beyond  the  botanical 
characters.  The  Ham-til  of  India  was 
formerly  referred  to  this  genus,  and  is 
frequently  found  mentioned  under  the 
name  V.  aativa  In  modem  botanical  works. 


though  long  ago  separated  under  tbe  iBaL_ 
of  OuixoUa  ci^era.  The  Mexicans  ixae  m  de- 
coction of  the  Capitaneja  (F.  OapUan^al, 
aa  a  vulnerary,  i4>plying  it  to  tbe  aana 
caused  by  the  saddle  on  the  ttaieks  ot 
horses  and  mules.  See  Guizotia.  C<A.SJ 

VEBDAN.    (Pr.)    AkindofOUve. 

VBRDIAN.    (Fr.)    SaUx  mananartL 

VERDIGRIS-GRBBN.  Deep  green,  with 
a  mixture  of  blue. 

VERDOLB.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  Olive.  i 

VERDURE  DE  HER.  (Fr.)  Pyrola  ro- 
tundifolieL.  , 

VERGE  DE  JAOOa  (Ft.)  Amhodehu 
tuberont3.  —  DE  PASTEUR.  JHpaaaa 
piloatu.  —  D'OR.  Solidago  virga  aurea. 
—  SANGUINE.    Comus  aanffumea. 

VERGERETTE,orVERGEROLLE.  (PrJ 
JBrH^erofi. 

VERGNE, or  VERNE.    (FrJ    Alnuafflu-l' 
tinowi.  I 

VERMICULAR.  Worm-shaped  ;  thick, 
and  almost  cylindrical,  but  bent  in  differ- 
ent places,  as  tbe  roots  of  Polygonum  Bia- 
torta  and  the  spadlx  of  Anthurium  Seher- 


VERMILLON-PLANTE.  (Fr.^Pfcytoldcca. 

VERNALIS,  VERNU&  Appearing  fa 
the  spring  of  the  year. 

VERNATION.    The  manner  In    which  i 
leaves  are  arranged  within  the  leaf-bad. 

VERNICOSE.  Covered  with  a  natural 
varnish. 

VERNIMBOK.  (PrJ  The  Penuuubnco 
dyewood. 

VERNI8  DU  CANADA.  (Pr.)  fiftrts 
radicoM.  —  DU  JAPON.  AiUmtuagltm- 
dtUoma.  —  DE  LA  CHINE.  Ccdophyllum 
Augia. 

VERNIX.    Thuia  articulata. 

VERNONBLLA.  A  somewhat  shrubby 
herbaceous  plan  t  of  th  e  Compoaita.  It  Is  » 
native  of  Natal,  and  has  linear  sessile 
leaves,  solitary  terminal  heads  of  flowers, 
surrounded  by  a  hemispherical  involucre 
of  numerous  membranous  coloured  scales, 
the  outer  of  which  are  oblong,  Irregularly 
notched,  tbe  Inner  more  lanceolate.  The 
receptacle  Is  somewhat  convex  ecaltiess, 
pitted ;  corol  la  regularly  flve-clef t ;  branch- 
es of  the  style  awl-sfai4>ed,  hispid ;  fruits 
cylindrical,  hairy ;  pappus  in  two  rows,  the 
outer  serrated,the  inner  feathery.  [M.TJtf.] 

VBRNONIACEiE.  One  of  the  hirge 
tribes  of  OomposUoe,  characterised,  with 
few  exceptions,  by  alternate  leaves,  rayless 
flower-heads,  and  long  subulate  stlgmatic 
branches  to  the  style.  The  species  are 
numerous  in  America,  with  a  few  others 
dispersed  over  the  warmer  regions  of  tbe 
Old  World. 

VERNONIA.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
genera  of  the  large  order  OwnpMite,  and 
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-fclie    %ype  of  the  tribe  Vemoniaceat  char 

rat-cccrised  by  havinff  a  cylindrical  styln, 

-wf  lit    Capering  branches  covered  all  over 

'vrit.ti  V>ristlea.    It  has  a  wide  geoirraphical 

rx«.nere,  lt«   representatives  occurring  in 

nxosi;    parts  of  the  warm  regions  of  the 

'EWorld,  but  abounding  in  the  greatest  num- 

loex*  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Upwards 

of     4O0   species  are  described,    differing 

greatly  in  habit  and  general  appearance, 

some  being  tinnual  and  others  perennial 

litsr-t^s,  and  some  erect  and  others  climbing 

sliirt].bs,  while  a  few  attain  the  size  of  small 

r.ree8.     Their  leaves  are  alternate;  and 

Ctielr    flower-heads    usually   in   terminal 

cymes  or  panicles,  each  head  consisting  of 

nuraerous  (or  rarely  of  only  a  few)  tubular 

equal  perfect  florets,  generally  of  a  pur- 

I>lfeh  or  blue  colour.     The  achenes  are 

axksralar  rarely  cylindrical,  mostly  marked 

-wrtch   parallel   longitudinal   raised    lines, 

sLnd  crowned  with  a  usually  double  pappus, 

oonsisting  of  an  inner  series  of  hair-like 

"bristles  surrounded  by  very  much  shorter 

scaly  ones.  Very  few  of  these  plants  appear 

t;o  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.     In 

Southern  India  a  solid  green-coloured  oil, 

or  fat,  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 

seeds  of  V.anthelminHc<h  an  annual  species 

common  in  many  parts  of  that  country.  V. 

ctnerea  is  employed  medicinally  by  Hindoo 

doctors,  a  decoction  of  it  being  used  in 

Intermittent  fevers.  [A.  &] 

VERONICA.  A  large  genus  of  Scrophur 
lariacecB,  comprising  herbs  or  undershrubs 
-widely  distributed  through  the  temperate 
and  colder  regions  of  the  globe.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  or  whorled ;  and  the  flowers 
grow  In  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes, the  corolla  having  a  very  short  tube, 
and  a  rotate  four-cleft  limb ;  the  stamens 
are  only  two  In  number ;  and  the  capsule 
is  flattened. 

The  species  are  numerous  and  ornamen- 
tal, the  British  ones  being  all  herbaceous. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  V.spicata, 
with  terminal  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  often 
cultivated  In  gardens.  F.  AnagaXlU  grows 
In  ditches,  and  has  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
axillary  clusters  of  flowers ;  and  V.  Becca- 
hunga  is  also  found  In  moist  places,  and  has 
rather  fleshy  blunt  leaves,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  antiscorbutic.  The  curious 
name  of  this  plant  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  old  word  6ecfc**a  rill  or  ditch, 
and  hung  'a  purse.'  V.  ChamcBdrya,  the 
Germander  Speedwell,  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  our  wild  flowers,  has  coarsely-toothed 
leaves  and  axillary  clusters  of  large  deep- 
blue  blossoms.  The  cultivated  species  are 
numerous,  many  of  them  being  handsome 
hardy  border  plants.  Some  of  the  New 
Zealand  shrubby  kinds  (as  V.  aaXieifolia, 
apecioaa,  Hulkeana,  &c.)  are  Particularly 
handsome  as  greenhouse  plants.  [M.  T.  M.j 

Vl^RONIQUB.  (Pr.^  Veronica.  --DBS 
JARDINIERS.  Lychnis  Floa-eutuH.  - 
FEMELLE,  or  PETIT  CHEN^E.  Veronita 
Chamadryt.  —  GBRMANDRfiB.  Veronxea 
Teucrium, 
.  VBRPA.  A  genus  otFtmgi,  closely  aDled 


to  MoreheUa,  but  distinguished  by  the  cap 
being  hollow  or  Inflated  below,  and  equally 
depressed  all  round.  The  surface  Is  nearly 
even  or  wrinkled,  but  never  pitted  as  In 
the  morels.  The  species  are  few  In  number, 
and  two  only  have  been  gathered  In  this 
country.  Of  these  we  once  gathered  V. 
digitaliformis  In  abundance,  but  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  we  have  visited 
the  original  spot  annually  without  finding 
a  single  specimen.  Nothing  Is  said  of  its 
esculent  qualities,  but  It  is  probably  as 
wholesome  as  morels.  [U.  J.  B.J 

VERRUCA  Warts;  sessile  elevations 
of  a  glandular  nature. 

VERRUCJSFORM.    Shaped  like  a  wart 

VERRUCARIAI.  A  natural  order  of 
lichens  belonging  to  the  division  whose 
fruit  Is  in  the  form  of  perithecia  Ungio- 
carpi).  These  are  scattered  and  Immersed 
In  the  thallus,  which  is  continuous,  and  not 
furnished  with  any  distinct  fertile  pustules 
as  in  TrypethOeL  They  are  mostly  inhabit- 
ants of  the  trunks  of  trees,  though  some* 
times  they  grow  on  the  hardest  rocks,  and 
occasionally  on  pe)>bles  constantly  im- 
mersed in  water.  The  typical  genus  Ver- 
nuxaria  Is  distinguished  from  Sphceriaeei 
merely  by  the  thin  crust  producing  go- 
nldla.  In  cases  where  the  crust  has  va- 
nlslied  or  Is  abortive,  it  is  sometimes  diffl- 
cult  to  distinguish  them.  Species  of  this 
order  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
the  finest  are  inhabitants  of  the  Tropics, 
where  the  peritheda  sometimes  acquire  a 
considerable  slse.  Those  who  wish  for 
Information  respecting  British  species 
should  consult  Leighton's  work  on  Angto- 
carpom  Lichens,  published  by  the  Bay 
Society.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
genus  Endothia,  distinguished  from  Verrvr 
carta  by  Its  naked  spores,  consists  merelyof 
the  pycnldla  or  spemiogonia  of  different 
sporidilferous  lichens.  [M.  J.  B.J 

VERRUOOSB.  Covered  with  warts ;  the 
sameasTubercied. 

VERRUOULARIA.  The  name  of  a  Brar 
zlllan  shrub  of  the  family  MoUpighiacea. 
The  stipules  are  combined  Into  a  sheath 
surrounding  the  stem  ;  and  the  flowers  are 
arranged  In  terminal  panicles,  and  are  of 
a  yellowish  colour.  The  calyx  is  deeply  five- 
cleft,  and  has  ten  glands ;  the  petals  are 
five,  stalked  unequal ;  stamens  ten,  all  fer^ 
tile,  the  anthers  provided  with  a  warMlke 
appendage  near  the  top ;  ovary  three-lobed, 
with  three  styles  ;  fruit  bursting  into  six 
valves.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  derived 
from  the  wart-like  excrescences  on  the 
anthers.  [M.T.M.J 

VERRUCULOSE.  Covered  with  little 
warts. 

VERSATILE.  Swinging  freely,  as  the 
oscillating  anthers  of  grasses. 

VERSCHAFPELTIA.  Agenusof  Pa^nio- 
cecBt  comprising  a  very  handsome  species, 
recently  Introduced  Into  Europe  from  the 
Island  of  Seychelles,  and  at  flrst  dlstin- 
gufshed  by  the  temporary  name  of  BegtiUa 
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VMJestiea,  The  fruit  Ib  gloimse  drapaceoas, 
with  the  Bcar  of  the  stlffroa  basilar;  the 
ondocarp  is  woodr  tmd  nigrose;  the  seed 
erect,  with  vertiral  furrows;  the  albumen 
densely  and  profoundly  anastomosanti- 
mmlnate;  and  the  embryo  basilar,  erect. 
The  species,  called  V.  uplendida,  has  a  simple 
erect  stem,  clothed  with  spreading  black 
needle-shaped  spines ;  and  the  fronds  are 
broad  and  entire,  with  the  apex  bifid,  and 
the  edges  serrated.  CT.  M.] 

YBRTBBRATE.  Ck)ntracted  at  intervals, 
like  the  vertebra  of  animals,  there  being 
an  articulation  at  each  contraction,  as  In 
some  leaves. 

VERTEX.    The  summit  of  any  part. 

VERTICAL.  Placed  In  a  direction  from 
the  base  to  the  apex. 

VERTICIL.  A  whorl ;  a  ring  of  organs 
on  the  same  plane.  A  spuriava  verticil  is 
the  same  as  a  Verticlllaster. 

VERTICILLARIA.  The  name  of  a  Pe- 
ruvian tree,  constituting  a  genus  of  Cluaia- 
eea.  The  leaves  are  acuminate ;  the  flow- 
ers perfect ;  calyx  of  two  coloured  sepals ; 
petals  four;  stamens  numerous,  in  many 
rows:  ovary  sessile,  three-celled;  stigma 
three-lobed,  concave ;  fruit  capsular,  three- 
valved,  three-seeded.  This  tree  yields  an 
abundance  of  balsamic  resin.    [M.  T.  M.] 

VBRTIOILL  ASTER.  A  false  whorl  form- 
ed in  labiate  plants  by  the  presence  of 
short-stalked  or  sessile  cymes  In  the  axils 
of  opposite  leaves. 

VERTICILLATJE.  A  Llnnaaan  natural 
order  equivalent  to  the  more  modern  La- 
biaUe. 

VERTICILLATE.  When  several  bodies 
form  a  ring  round  a  common  axis,  as  leaves 
round  a  stem,  or  the  sepals  petals  and  sta- 
mens round  an  ovary. 

VERTICORDIA.  A  genus  of  Cft<iwflBlatt- 
etacea,  consisting  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
South-western  Australia.  Their  leaves  are 
generally  crowded  small  heath-like;  and 
the  flowers  are  white  pink  or  yellow,  in 
terminal  corymbs,  each  flower  protected 
by  two  concave  bracts,  which  ultimately 
become  spreading,  and  sometimes  fall  off. 
Calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  its  limb  flve- 
lobed,  the  lobes  palmately-divlded  and 
feathery;  petals  five,  entire  or  palmately- 
dlvided ;  stamens  twenty,  ten  fertile,  ten 
sterile  alternating  with  the  fertile,  and 
having  strap-shaped  or  three-cleft  fila- 
ments ;  ovary  one-celled ;  style  fliiforra  ; 
fruit  dry  one-celled,  one-seeded,  indehi- 
scent.  [M.T.M.] 

VERVAIN.  VertMma.  -,  BASTARD. 
Stachytarpha, 

VERVEINB.  (Fr.>  Verbena.  —  X  BOU- 
QUET or  DB  MIQUELON.  Verbena  Anbl&- 
tia,  —  CITRONNELLB.  Aloysia  citrio- 
dor  a.  —  PUANTE.  Petiveria  alliacea.  — , 
DE  ST.  DOMINGUE.    Heliotropium. 

VESALEA.    A  genus  of   Capri/oliacecB, 


scarcely  If  at  all  differing  from  AbelieL,  t» 
which  the  few  species  have  been  recently 
referred.    See  Abslia.  fW.  C] 

VE8CE.  (Fr.)  Vicia.  —  BLANCHE,  or 
DU  CANADA.  Vicia  saHva.  —  EN  £PL 
Vicia  Cracca.  —  SAUVAGE.  Vicia  je- 
frium. 

VB8CER0N.    (Fr.)    Vicia  Crcu:ea. 

VESL  Afzelia  bijuga^  one  of  the  sacred 
trees  of  the  Feejeans. 

VBSICARIA.  A  genus  of  CrudfenBt 
natives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  globose  or  ovoid  in- 
flated pouch,  with  hemispherical  valves, 
and  numerous  seeds  (generally  four  to  six 
in  each  cell).  They  are  herbs,  sometimes 
shrubby  at  the  base,  with  oblong  or  linear 
entire  or  repand  leaves,  and  terminal  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  flowers.  1'.  rOriculata  is 
generally  distributed  throughout  Southern 
Europe ;  it  has  bladder-like  pouches,  some- 
what larger  than  a  pea.  [J.  T.  S.3 

VESICLE.  A  little  cell  or  bladder,  one 
of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  which  the  bulk 
of  vegetable  tissue  is  built  up. 

VE8ICULA.    An  air-cavity. 

VESICUL-ffiFORM.  VESICULAR,  VESI- 
CULATK   Inflated,  bladdery. 

VESICULIFERI.  A  synonym  of  Phyao- 
mj/cetofl,  descriptive  of  those  moulds  which 
have  their  spores  Inclosed  at  first  in  a 
little  globose  transparent  sac,  as  Mucor 
and  Aacophora.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VESICULOSB.  The  same  as  Veslcab&- 
form,  &c. 

VESPERTINUS.  Appearln^r  In  the  even- 
ing. 

VESSB-LOUP.  (Fr.)  Lyeoperdon  Bovista. 

VESSELS.    SeeVASA. 

VESTIA.  A  genus  of  Solamaceae,  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  Chili,  an 
erect  branching  shrub,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  and  nearly  related  to  Cestmm,  from 
which  It  differs  chiefly  In  the  fruit  being 
a  dry  capsule,  and  not  a  berry.       [W.  C] 

VETCH.  Vicia  eativa.  — ,  BA8TAKD. 
Phaca.  — ,  BASTARD  HATCHET.  Biser- 
rtda Pelecinus.  —.BITTER.  Oro&u«; also 
Ervnm  Erviliai  — ,  BLADDER.  Phaca. 
— ,  COMMON.  Vicia  saUva.  -,  CHICK- 
LING. Lathyrtis  aativa.  — ,  GRASS,  io- 
thyruB  Ni880lia.  —,  HATCHET.  Biserrtda. 
— ,  HORSESHOE.  Sippocrepie  comaaa, 
— ,  KIDNEY.  Anthyllis  Vulneraria.  — 
MILK.  Astraifahis.  — ,  SENSITIVE 
JOINT.  JEechunomene.  —.TARE.  Ereum 
hirsutum. 

VETCHLING.    Lathynu. 

VETIVER,  or  VETIVERT.  (Fr.)  The 
Khus-khus  grass,  Andropogon  muricatiu. 

VETTILBL  An  Indian  name  for 
Chavica  Betle. 

VEUVE.    (Fr.)    Seabioea  purpurea. 
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VEXILLARY.  An  aastivation  In  which 
€>rxe  piece  is  much  larger  than  the  others, 
a^td  is  folded  over  them,  they  being  ar- 
-rctnged  face  to  face,  aa  in  itayiliunaceous 
fiowera. 

'VEXILLUM.  The  standard  or  fifth  petal 
i:>Iaced  at  the  back  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla. 

T'IBORGIA.  This  name  commemorates 
a  Danish  botanist,  and  Is  applied  to  a 
srenus  of  Iteguminosce.  The  species  are 
Tka.tives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
liAve  shrubby  stems,  somewhat  spiny 
Irranches,  palmate  leaves,  and  yellow  papl 
lionareous  flowers.  The  calyx  is  bell- 
ehaped,  flve-toothed ;  the  vexillum  deflect- 
ed, the  wings  shorter  than  the  keel  i  the 
st^amens  ten,  monadelphous  ^  the  ovary 
Btallced,  with  six  ovules,  and  a  thread-like 
style ;  and  the  pod  stalked  c/impressed 
-winged,  leathery  or  membranous,  one  or 
two-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VIBRISSEA.  A  small  genus  of  Fungi 
closely  allied  to  Peziza,  hut  remarkable  for 
tike  asci  and  thread-shaped  sporidia  burst- 
ing: from  the  hymenium,  though  still  re- 
maining attached  to  it  so  as  to  render  it 
velvety.  The  only  well-known  species,  F. 
truncorum,  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and 
errows  upon  sticks  or  wood  in  water.  It  is 
very  rare  in  this  country.  The  genus  derives 
its  name  from  the  vil)rating  of  the  sporidia 
and  asci  on  the  hymenium.  When  taken 
from  the  water  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  it  is  soon 
covered  with  threads,  which  are  shot  out  of 
the  hymenium,  and  wave  to  and  fro  with 
an  oscillating  motion.  This  very  singular 
process  is  sometimes  continued  for  several 
hours.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VIBURNUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
CaprifoliacecB,  consisting  of  shrubs,  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  liut 
not  found  in  tropical  regions.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  and  the  flowers  numerous,  in 
large  terminal  cymes.  Each  flower  has  a 
minutely  flve-toothed  calyx ;  a  rotate  or 
bell-shaped  corolla,  which  is  flve-lol)ed  at 
the  edge;  five  stamens;  two  or  three 
nearly  sessile  stigmas ;  and  an  ovary  pos- 
sessing in  the  young  state  two  or  three 
cells,  but  becoming  one-celled  and  one- 
seeded  as  it  ripens  into  the  berry.  Tlw 
name  of  the  genus  Is  said  to  !)e  dcrivea 
from  vieo '  to  tie.'  The  ancients  made  use 
of  the  word  vibuma  to  signify  any  pliant 
branched  plant,  that  could  be  used  for 
tying  or  binding. 

Two  of  the  species  grow  wild  in  Britain, 
V.  Lantana  and  V.  Opnltia.  The  former, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Way- 
faring-tree, Is  a  large  shrub  generally 
found  growing  in  hedges  or  woods. 
Its  leaves  are  broad,  toothed,  downy  t>e- 
neath,  its  flowers  all  perfect,  and  Its  ber- 
ries flattened,  first  red,  then  black.  The 
leaves  and  berries  are  astringent.  The 
latter  are  used  in  Switzerland  in  the 
manufacture  of  ink,  while  the  former 
yield  with  alum  a  yellow  dye.  The  wood  is 
white  and  hard,  and  useful  for  turnery 


purposes.  The  rind  of  the  root  is  used  to 
make  birdlime. 

The  other  British  species,  V.  Opulut,  the 
Gueidres  Rose,  has  smooth  three  to  ttve- 
lobed  leaves,  and  the  outermost  flowers  are 
destitute  of  stamens,  while  by  way  of  com- 
pensation the  corolla  Is  much  enlarged.  In 
the  cultivated  variety  of  V.  Opulns  all  the 
flowers  are  affected  in  this  way,  so  that  the 
inflorescence  1)ecomes  globular— whence 
the  name  Snowball-tree,  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently known.  The  red  fruit  Is  very  orna- 
mental In  autumn.  It  Is  eaten  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  with  honey  and  flour  A  spirit 
is  also  distilled  from  It.  The  branches  yield 
a  yellow  dye.  The  wood  is  used  in  Norway 
for  making  weavers'  combs,  shoemakers' 
pegs,  tobacco-pipes,  &c 

Many  other  kinds  are  grown  In  gardens, 
especially  V  Tlnus,  the  Common  Laures- 
tine,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Euroi>e,&c. 
In  Corsica  it  forms  large  woods.  Its  leaves 
are  oblong  permanent,  hairy  beneath,  its 
flowers  pinkish  or  white,  appearing  In 
winter,  its  berries  dark-blue.  This  Is  a 
very  valuable  shrub,  from  its  dense  ever- 
green foliage  and  cheerful  flowers.  There 
are  several  varieties  In  cultivation.  When 
grown  as  a  standard  for  ball  or  conserva- 
tory decoration,  the  Laurestlne  rivals  the 
bay  in  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  excels 
1 1  In  Its  flowers.  [M .  T.  M.] 

YIGENI.    Growing  in  twenties. 

TICIA.  A  large  genus  of  papilionaceous 
LeguminoscB,  whose  species  are  dlstributei? 
throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  are  occasionally  found  in  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the  Tropics,  but  have 
not  hitherto  been  met  with  In  Australia. 
They  are  weak  plants,  generally  of  climbing 
habit,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  latter 
terminate  In  tendrils,  and  have  at  their 
base  lunate  stipules.  The  flowers  are  soli- 
tary tufted  or  in  stalked  clusters.  The 
style  Is  cylindrical,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  on 
the  under-side,  or  with  a  slight  downy 
rmg  around  the  stigma. 

V.  FaJba,  the  common  Field  Bean,  differs 
in  habit  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in 
being  erect ;  its  tendrils  are  very  minute, 
and  its  leaves  somewhat  fleshy.  The  flow- 
ers are  large,  white  with  a  black  spot,  and 
very  f  ragran  t.  The  pod  is  leathery,  tumid, 
spongy.  It  Is  sometimes  considered  as  the 
representative  of  a  distinit  genus,  Paba  : 
which  see.  Mr.  Church  has  recently  shown 
that  there  exists  at  the  base  of  the  ripe 
pod,  on  the  lower  surface,  a  minute  aper-* 
ture,  through  which  an  evaporation  of 
water  takes  place,  so  thut  the  seeds  become 
dry  before  the  dehiscing  of  the  pod.  The 
plant  i«  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  Is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Its  roots  are  diuretic,  while  its 
seeds,  in  spite  of  their  nutritious  qualities, 
are  not  wholly  destitute  of  poisonous  in- 
gredients. In  this  country  the  ripe  seeds, 
or  beans,  are  used  In  enonnous  quantities 
for  feeding  horses,  and  although  largely 
cultivated  here  for  that  purpose,  yet  Ji  con- 
siderable bulk  is  imported  from  Egypt. 
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la  aa  aarfpe  coaditioii  tbej  are  Mrred  vp 
at  oar  owa  tablea. 
i  F.  ««tf«a  la  tbe  Tun  or  Tetdi  of  oar 
'  fanaera.  aad  ta  eztraalTely  frrown  aafodder 
for  cattle.  It  ia  dUtlngalabed  from  most 
,  o(  th«  spedea  mnoaint  fa  thia  eooatrTt 
'  either  wtid  or  calUrated,  bj  lu  aeaafle 
aoHtiuT  rarelj  twia  flowers,  aad  by  lu 
■aionth  aeeda.  V.  mmgu$ti/olia  aad  F.  A»- 
barta  are  aierely  aarrow-leared  Tarletfea 
oi  It.  Several  apedea  bealdea  tbe  bwt- 
aaaied  are  natlreaof  thia  oooatry.  Oae 
of  (he  eomnHHiMt  aad  moat  beaatifnl  la  F. 
Cmcea,  tbe  Tofted  Vetch,  which  baa  aairow 
teadrf  1-bearlnfr  learea,  entire  stli>alea.aad 
aalked  cloatcra  of  Mae  fluwera.  F.  qrfw- 
tirs  U  aot  ao  eoannoa :  Ita  flowera  are 
white  or  pink,  aad  atreaked  with  parple 
Tefaa.  F.  Orohm*  la  aa  erect  plant  wltb- 
oat  lendrlla.  bearing  flower*  la  atalked 
elastera.  Tbe  other  spedea  growing  wild 
la  this  coantrr  are  leaa  eoouaon.  See  alao 
Bbtcil  OL  T.  M.] 

TICTORTA.  Thia  tnily  royal  genoa  of 
the  NpmplUBaeetB  or  Waterlily  family  In- 
elades  one  or  (as  aome  think)  three  apedea, 
of  tbe  highest  intereat  from  their  beanty 
aad  carioaa  ooaf  omiatloa.  They  are  aqoatic 
plaau,  with  thick  fleahy  rooutocka,  mark- 
ed with  the  acara  of  former  leavea,  and 
aeading  npwarda  nnmerona  long  cylin- 
drical leafstalks,  whtdi  are  trarersed  In  tbe 
tnteri«>r  by  several  alr-eanala,  tbe  larger  of 
them  arranged  with  much  regularity,  and 
are  thickly  covered  on  tbe  onulde  by  stout 
conical  prickiea.  Theae  prlcklea  have  spi- 
ral veaaela  aad  a  amall  cavity  In  their  in- 
terior, opening  by  a  llule  pore  at  tbe  top. 
Prom  the  nnder-anrface  of  the  baae  of  the 
leafstalka  nnmerona  adveatitioua  roots  are 
given  out.  Tbe  blade  of  the  leaf  ia  peltate, 
circular  In  outline,  and  when  fully  deve- 
loped six  to  twelve  feet  In  diameter,  Ita 
margin  uniformly  turned  upwarda  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  inchea,  so  that  the 
leaves  when  floating  have  the  appearance 
of  ao  many  large  shallow  traya.  The  upper 
aurface  of  tbe  leaf  ia  of  a  rich  green  colour, 
and  scudded  with  little  boaa-like  promi- 
nencea.  Tbe  lower  aurfkce  la  of  a  deep- 
purple  or  violet  hae,  and  traversed  by 
several  very  prominent  nervea,  which  ra- 
diate from  the  centre  to  the  margin  of  tbe 
leaf,  and  are  connected  one  with  another 
by  amaller  nervea  running  tranaveraely,  ao 
that  the  whole  of  the  ander-surface  la 
dlTlded  by  compartmenta  Into  a  number 
of  irregularly  quadrangular  spacea  or  celU. 

I  Vl®  "^"7"  themselves  are  permeated  by 
alj^naja,  and  covered  by  strong  spines. 
J?S«.I'®  enormous  leavea  are  well  adapted 

'  !2J?^  °"  **»«  '^•««r,  and  the  extent  of 

MbTeiS^Jl^*''  ~"  "^  supported  without 
IS?«  o7Lll  ^^^^'  ^^«"  » <•»»"<»  of  twelve 

iSt  from  iiir®  "'  ***'*'''•  ^  PreVcnt  the 
aSbstiSS.^^"*  *»<*  tupping  through  Its 

p«2Si"cSlJ''3.^.^'^?»5»«*'n"«'ontwardap. 
P«»»nce2othat  of  the  leaf,  but  la  stouter. 


aad  Itaatr-canala  are  arranged  In  a 
maaaer.    Tbe  flower-bad  before  ex_ 
Is  pear-ahaped.    Tbe  calyx  la  adlt«reBt 
low  to  the  ovary,  aad  la  here  onrered  wtt 
prlcklea ;  lu  limb,  howerer.  la  destlcateaf 
theae  appcndagea,  aad  la  divided  fnto  foar 
ovate  dedduoua  sepal*,  otf  a  rfeli  porpie 
tint  externally,  whitish  Internally.    Hie 
petala  are  very  nnmerona.  In  aevexml  row^ 
and  (aa  in  our  common  waterlily)  exbihita 
gradual  transition  In  their  form  to  ihat  of 
the  stamena,  so  that  It  ia  aomewlias  dlfll- 
calt  in  all  caaea  to  dedde  where  cite  one 
set  of  parte  ceases,  and  the  others  begte. 
Tbe  outer  petala  are  rather  larger  tttmn  the 
aepala  or  lobes  of  the  calyx,  obloag  concave 
andwhite,  tbe  Inner  ones  gradoally  IveeoiB* 
lag  narrower,  more  pointed,  and  of  m  beaa- 
ttful  deep  niae-colour.  When  fully  expAsded 
the  outer  petals  are  bentdowawarda,  w^bQe 
the  ceatral  roae-coloared  ones,  witli  the  j 
stamena,  remain  erect;  and  tbaa  a  noble 
appearance  la  presented,  aa  of  a  centra 
roae-coloured  crowa  supported  by  a  series 
of  pure  white  and  moat  graeefniry-cnrred 
petals.    The  stamena  are  nnmerona,  tbe 
outer  onea  somewhat  lanee«haped,  grace- 
fully curved,  of  a  fine  rose-colour,  and  hav- 
ing two  linear  antber-cella  on  tbe  Inner  j 
face,  near  but  not  quite  extending  to  the 
top.    Within  these  fertile  ataroena   are 
other  stenle  ones,  smaller  la  8lz<>,  lesa 
highly-coloured,  arching  over  tbe  stigmas, 
to  whit  h  they  approximate  also  In  colour 
acd  form.    Tbe  ovary  la  adherent  to  tbe 
calyx-tube,  somewhat   globular    or    top- 
shaped,  Ita  upper  portion  hollowed  like  a 
cup.  and  presenting  in  the  centre  a  little 
rounded  or  conical  knob.  Along  the  npper 
margin  of  tbe  cup  are  placed  the  stigmas, 
fleshy  pointed  bodies,  somewhat  flattened 
at  the  sides,  and  bent  In  the  middle,  ao 
that  their  points  project  over  the  cap 
towards  the  centre.    Each  atlgma  has  a  ' 
prominent  line  along  Ita  upper  surface, 
running  down  to  the  central  knob,  which 
Is  thus  the  focus  of  a  series  of    rtdgea, 
radiating  towards  the  stigmas  The  Interior 
of  the  ovary  conuins  nnmerona  cavities 
corresponding  to  the  stigmaa,  and  each 
containing  several  oA-uIea.  The  fimtt  when 
ripe  la  a  sort  of  globular  berry,  thickly 
beset  with  formidable  prickiea.    Tbe  aeeda 
escape  by  the  rotting  of  the  outer  portions 
of  the  fruit. 

IThese  noble  phmts  Inhabit  the  tranquil 
rivers  of  South  America,  especially  those 
which  are  tribuUry  to  the  Amazon.  They 
differ  in  the  size  of  the  seeds  and  other 
particulars,  but  when  it  Is  remembered 
how  variable  aquatic  phwta  are,  it  is  better, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  consider  them  aa 
forms  of  one  rather  than  aa  distinct  species. 

Generically  Victoria  is  most  nearly  allied 
to  Suryale,  but  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  deciduous  sepals,  by  the  gradual  tnm- 
sltion  in  the  form  of  the  petala  to  that  of 
the  sumens,  by  the  more  numerous  cavi- 
ties of  the  orar}-,  and  other  particulars. 
The  leaf  of  Euryale  is,  however,  an  exact 
miniature  ropy  nf  that  of  the  VidoriOf  save 
that  it  is  not  turned  up  at  the  margin. 

The  earliest  traveller  who  discovered  this 
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ant  was  HsBoke,  In  a.d.  1801.  Bonpland 
ibsequently  met  with  It.  bat  M.  D'Orbigny 
as  the  first  to  send  home  specimens  to 
Burls  in  1828 ;  they  were,  however,  neg- 
icted  or  overlooked.  In  a  work  published 
>me  lew  years  after  this  time,  M.  D'Or- 
tgrny  mentions  having  discovered  the 
lant  in  the  River  Parana  In  Guiana.  It 
ras  known,  he  says,  to  the  natives  by  the 
ame  of  Irup6,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of 
be  leaves,  which  resembles  that  u{  the 
•road  dishes  used  in  the  country.  The 
tpaniards  call  the  plant  Water  Bfaize,  as 
hey  collect  the  seeds,  and  eat  them  roasted. 
11  1832  a  German  traveller  found  it  in 
lome  tributaries  of  the  Amazon ;  but  it 
ma  not  until  the  late  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
aiH-sk  discovered  it  in  the  Berbice  River, 
in  British  Gnlana,  In  the  year  1837,  that 
[»ubUc  attention  was  drawn  to  the  magni- 
ficent plant.  Sir  Robert,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  describes  the 
largest  specimen  he  met  with  as  having 
leaves  six  feet  five  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  rim  five  to  six  inches  high,  and  flowers  a 
loot  and  a  quarter  across.  The  Victoria  has 
now  for  some  years  been  introduced  to  this 
country,  and  has  delighted  and  astonished 
thousands,  by  the  size  of  Its  leaves  and  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  Its  flowers.  At 
Chataworth,  at  Syon,  at  Kew,  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere,  it  has  been  grown  to  even 
larger  size  than  it  attains  in  its  native 
rivers.  The  late  Sir  William  Hooker  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it,  splendidly  illus- 
trated, from  which  much  of  the  above  in- 
formation has  been  derived.     [M.  T.  M.] 

VICTORIALE.    (Pr.)  AUium  Vietorialis, 
—  RONDE.    Gladiohu  commttnis. 

VICTORIPERREA.  An  undescrl bed  ge- 
nus of  Pandanacece,  the  sole  species  of 
which,  V.  impavida,  is  named  and  figured 
In  Hombron  and  Jacqulnofs  Voyage  au 
pAle  Sud;  but  neither  its  native  country, 
nor  the  characters  upon  which  It  Is  found- 
ed, are  mentioned.  [A.  S.] 
VICUIBA.  Myristiea  Bieuhyba. 
VIDIMARAM.  An  Indian  name  for 
CordiaMyxa. 

VIEU88BUXTA.  A  genus  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Iridacece,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  named  in  honour  of  a  Swiss 
physician.  The  species  have  narrow  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  cylindrical  branched 
stem,  bearing  stalked  flowers  originating 
from  the  axils  of  spathes.  The  perianth  is 
six-parted  •  the  three  outer  segments  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  into  a  sort  of  stalk,  and 
clQthed  with  hairs,  the  threeinner  portions 
much  smaller,  awl-shaped,  or  with  three 
terminal  points ;  the  filaments  are  cohe- 
rent so  as  to  form  a  tube,  and  are  inserted 
below  into  a  disk  surmounting  the  ovary ; 
the  style  is  short,  and  surmounted  by  three 
petaloid  stigmas.  The  flowers  of  many  of 
the  species  are  very  ornamental,  on  which 
account  they  are  cultivated  In  this  country, 
thougrh  frequently  confounded  with  the 
closeiy-related  Morcea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VIGNA.  This  is  one  of  the  genera  found- 


ed upon  plants  originally  referred  to  the 
old  Linnaean  genus  Dotichos,  belonging  to 
the  papilionaceous  division  of  the  LeffUr 
nttnoMB.  It  is  distinguished  by  Its  pods 
being  nearly  cylindrical,  instead  of  flatten- 
ed as  in  DoUchoSt  and  constricted  between 
the  seeds,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  thin  spurious  partitions.  Its 
flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  four-cut  calyx ; 
a  pea-like  corolla  having  a  roundish  upper 
petal,  with  two  ear-like  appendages  at  the 
base ;  one  free  and  nine  united  stamens ; 
and  a  hairy-topped  style,  with  the  stigma 
on  one  side.  The  species,  upwards  of  thirty 
of  which  are  described,  are  dispersed  over 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  most 
numerously,  however,  on  the  American 
continent ;  and  are  herbs  with  twining  or 
prostrate  annual  stems,  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  axillary  flower-stalks,  having  the  flow- 
ers, which  are  usually  yellow  or  purplish, 
disposed  in  short  racemes  or  collected  into 
beads. 

V.  ainen»i$  is  very  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  Bast,  particularly  in  India,  where  its 
pulse  is  called  Chowlee,  and  forms,  in  con- 
junction with  rice,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  food  of  the  Hindoos,  the  large  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  it  contains  compensating 
for  the  smaller  quantity  in  the  rtce,  which 
Is  so  largely  consumed  by  them.  The  Chi- 
nese, who  call  the  plant  Tow-Cok,  cook  and 
eat  tne  green  pods  as  we  do  kidney-beans. 
When  ripe  the  pods  are  frequently  as  much 
as  a  yard  long,  and  contain  .about  twenty 
seeds,  of  variable  colour  and  diversely 
marked.  A  variety  of  this  plant  (the 
DoliehoB  melanophthalmus  of  some  authors) 
is  cultivated  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Southern  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Faglolo  del  Occhlo.  [A.  S.] 

VIGNB.  (Pr.)  VitU.  —  BLANCHE 
Bryonia.  —  DB  JUDBB.  Solanum  Dulca- 
mora.  —  DB  SALOMON.  Clematia  mavr 
rUiana.  —  DB  YIERGE.  Ampelopsia  he- 
deraeea.  —  DU  MONT  IDA.  Vaednium 
Viti8  idea.  —  DU  NORD.  Humulue  Lupu- 
lu8.  —  BLEPHANTE.  Omus  glauea.  — 
MAL6ACHE.     Bitddlea  madagascarienaie. 

—  NOIRE  SAUVAGE.    Tamtu  eommunia. 

—  SAUVAGE.    Vitis  Labnuea. 
VIGNEAU.    (Pr.)    Ulex  europcms. 
YIGNETTB.    (Pr.)  Spircea  Ulmaria;  also 

ClematiSt  and  Merctarialia  annua. 

VIGNOLDIA.  A  little-known  genus  of 
CinchonaeetBt  comprising  certain  Abyssi- 
nian shrubs,  with  white  or  purple  flowers. 
One  of  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  exceeds  the 
others  in  size.  The  fruit  is  capsular,  two- 
celled,  dehiscing  from  above  downwards 
by  two  valves.  [M.  T.  M.J 

VIGUIERA.  A  genus  of  Compoetta, 
whose  species  are  natives  of  Tropical  South 
America.  The  stems  are  herbaceous, 
branched,  the  leaves  trlpllnerved,  and  the 
flower-heads  in  loose  corymbs ;  involucre 
somewhat  globose,  of  one  or  two  rows  of 
leafy  scales ;  receptacle  flat,  studded  over 
with  scales  that  sheath  round  the  fruits; 
florets  strap-shaped  at  the  outside,  tubular 
in  the  centre  of  the  head,  all  yellow ;  stlg- 
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miuKwI-Bhaped,  tanirr ;  fruiu  compressed, 
hairy;  pappus  of  zour  orate  atid  two 
linear  scales.  [H.  T.  M.] 

YIJUOO  DEL  GUACX).    Mikania  Guaeo. 

YILFA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Agrottidea,  They  have  the 
inauresoenre in  panicles;  spikelets  one- 
flowered;  glumes  membranous,  unequal, 
not  exceeding  the  pale;  pales  membra- 
nous, unarmed ;  stamens  three ;  styles  two, 
with  feathery  stigmas.  Under  this  genus 
Bteudel  describes  123  species,  which  have 
an  eitenslve  geographical  range,  from 
Uexico  through  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
to  New  Holland.  Some  of  theannual  species 
are  pretty,  and  are  cultivated  in  giurdens 
on  that  account.  [D.  M.] 

YILLARBSIA.  This  name  Is  employed 
to  designate  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  family 
AgWoUaeeet,  and  inhabiting  Chili.  The 
leaves  are  evergreen,  shining,  entire  or 
spiny  at  the  margin ;  and  the  flowers  small, 
white,  arranged  in  panicled  heads.  The 
calyx  is  flve-parted,  persistent ;  the  petals 
are  flve,  each  with  a  prominent  rib  on  the 
inner  side;  the  stamens  flve,  with  flattened 
awl-shaped  filaments ;  ovary  sessile,  par- 
tially two-celled;  qvules  two;  stigma 
oblique ;  drupe  globose,  with  a  woody 
stone  and  a  single  seed.  (U.  T.  M.] 

YILLARSIA.  A  genus  of  Gewtianaeea, 
comprising  aquatic  species,  natives  of 
Central  Europe,  North  America,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and  Tropical  Asia. 
The  leaves  are  entire  or  toothed,  marked 
with  small  spr>ts  on  the  under-surface. 
The  flowers  are  in  axillary  umbels  or  ter- 
minal panicles,  usually  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  fringed  with  fine  hair-like  processes. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  genus  re- 
side in  the  presence  of  flve  glands  beneath 
the  ovary,  and  in  the  capsule,  which  opens 
by  two  cleft  valves.  These  plants  partake 
of  the  bitter  principle  so  prevalent  In  the 
order  to  which  they  belong.  V.  iiidiea  Is 
used  medicinally  in  India,  and  is  given 
Internally  to  persons  bitten  by  the  cobra. 
Some  of  the  species  are  In  cultivation  for 
the  sake  of  their  elegant  blossoms.  A  rare 
British  plant  formerly  included  In  this 
genus  Is  now  separated,  and  placed  under 
Idmnanthemum.  [M.  T.  M.] 


VIMINABIA.    The  name  of  a  genus  of 
papilionaceous  Leguminosas,  comprising  s 
shrub  native  of    Eastern  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  with  slender  twlg-lIke  branches 
the  older  ones  destitute  of    leaves,   tke 
younger  with  compound  leav€»,  and  tfce 
flowers  growing  in  racemes.     Calyx  bcU- 
shaped,    flve-tootbed;   vexillum    broadly  i 
ovate ;  wings  and  keel  oblongr ;  stamens 
ten,  distinct;  ovary    sessile,     iwith    twoi 
ovules  ;  style  thread-like,  curved ;  stigma  ■ 
minute  ;  pod    ovate,    indehiscent.     Two  ; 
species  with  yellow  flowers  are   In  cniti-, 
vation  as  greenhouse  plants.    The  greDcrle 
name  is  derived  from  vimen  'a  twigr,'  ui 
allusion  to  the  branches.  CM.  T.  M.j    . 

VIMINEOUS.      Having     longr    flexible' 
shoots,  as  many  osiers.  I 

VINAGRILLO.  A  South  American  name 
for  OxaU»  Aeetosella,  used  as  a  salad  plant. 
It  is  also  applied  in  Chili  to  dried  cakw 
of  pounded  oxalls-leaves,  which  are  Infused  i 
to  water  to  make  an  acid  drink. 

VINAIGRIER.    (Fr.)    Shus  glabra. 
VINATICO.    A  coarse  mabogany  obtain- 
ed in  Madeira  from  Persea  indica. 

VINCA.  A  genus  of  Apocynaeea,  con- 
taining several  species  of  woody  herbsr 
reous  plant*,  with  cipposite  entire  shining 
leaves,  and  blue  purple  or  white  flowers, 
seated  on  solitary  axillary  alternate  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  Is  five-parted ;  the  co- 
rolla salver-shaped,  with  the  tube  longer 
than  the  calyx ;  and  the  throat  bearded, 
the  limb  flflt.and  divided  Into  flve  oblique  , 
truncate  lobes ;  the  flvestamens  included ; 
the  two  follicles  erect,  and  containing 
many  naked  seeds.  The  species  are  con- 
flned  to  the  Old  World,  growing  In  shady 
places.    Two  occur  in  Britain.      iw.  o.j 

VINCETOXICUM.  Many  of  the  plants 
now  Included  in  this  genus  of  Aacfa^pwtto- 
ce<B  were  formerly  referred,  by  Linnsus 
and  others,  to  Asclepias,  and  afterwards  by 
Brown  to  a  section  otCynanchum.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  species  are  described, 
the  greater  part  of  them  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  and  chiefly  of  Western  and  Central 
Asia ;  a  few,  however,  are  European,  one 
extending  as  far  north  as  Denmark  and 


VILL08ITY,  VILLUS  (adj.  VILLOSB.    g^g^en.    They  are  either  perennial  herbs 
VILLOUS).  Shagginess  ;  a  coating  of  long    ©r  undershrubs,  and  either  of  an  erect  or 
I  weak  hairs.  of  a  somewhat  twining  habit;  and  their 

leaves  are  mostly  opposite,  though  occa- 
slonally  alternate  or  in  whorls  of  four. 
Their  flowers,  which  are  very  small  and 
disposed  in  flat-topped  heads,  have  a  flve 
parted  calyx,  a  wheel-shaped  deeply  flve- 
lohed  corolla,  a  lleshy  Bauce^8haped  sta- 
mlnal  corona,  divided  into  flve  or  ten 
round  or  obscurely-pointed  lobes,  sntbers 
terminated  by.  a  membrane,  pendulous 
pollen-masses  swollen  on  one  side  and 
fixed  beneath  their  apices,  and  a  stigma 
furnished  with  a  verj-  short  entire  polat. 
The  fruits  consist  of  two  spreading  smooth 
follicles,  irregularly  swollen  on  one  side, 
and  of  a  parchment-like  texture. 


VILMORINIA.    A  genus  so  named  in 
compliment  to  M.  Vllmorln,  a  well-known 
I  Parisian  cultivator.  The  genus  is  included 
I  among  the  papilionaceous  LeffutninoMe;  and 
comprises  a  West  Indian  shrub,  with  pin- 
nate leaves,  recurved  stipules,  axillary  ra- 
cemes shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  purple 
flowers.    The    calyx  is    somewhat  four- 
toothed  and  two-lipped ;  the  standard  ob- 
long,  the  wings  shorter  than   the  keel ; 
[  stamens   ten,  diadelphous,    pod   stalked, 
lanceolate,    narrowed    below,     flattened, 
thread-like  at  the  point;  seeds  twelve  to 
sixteen.    V.mulWlora  is  in  cultivation  as 
I  a  stove  shrub.  [M.  T.  M.] 
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The  root  of  V.  ciffleinale  or  Swallowwort, 
-vrlilcfa  ia  tbe  eoinnion  North  Bumiieaii 
species,  possesses  drastic  and  emetic  pro 
pert;ie8,  and  was  formerly  in  some  repute  as 
»  medicine;  being  employed  in  scrofula 
And  skin-diseases,  and  also,  particularly  in 
Germany,  as  an  antidote  to  poisons— 
-wlience  it  has  been  named  Ckintrayerva  Ger- 
tnanorum  and  Tame-poison.  When  fresh 
fc  has  a  disagreeable  udoar,and  an  acrid 
bitter  taste.  [A.&] 

Vlir  D'AULNflB.  (FrJ  A  preparation 
of  l7Mda  HeUnium. 

VINE.  VM».  — .  BEAN.  Phaaeolua  <«- 
verei/oliiu.  —,  GRAPE.  Vitis  vinifera.  — , 
KAKGURU.  Cissus  antarctiea.  — ,  PEP- 
PER, AmpOopsiBbipinnata.  —.POISON. 
Jihtis  radicaitu.  — .  POTATO.  Iponuea 
pandurata,  called  also  Man  of  the  Earth. 
— ,  RED-BEAD.  Abrua  preeatorUu.  — , 
SC RU B  An  Australian  name  for  Casgytha. 
— .  SEVEN-YEAR.  Tpomcea  tuberoscu  — , 
SORREL.  CUnu  acida.  —,  SPANISH 
ARBOUR,  /pomaa  twfccrOTO. —,  STRAIN- 
ER. Lvffa  aeutangula.  — ,  WATER.  Phy- 
tocrene;  also  Dolioearpus  Caliniea.  — , 
WHITE.  Oematia  VHalba.  — ,  WILD. 
VUia  Labnuea.  — ,  WHITE  WILD.  Bry- 
onia dioiea. 

VINE.    SeeViTicULA. 

VINEALI&    Growing  wild  in  rineyardB. 

VINE-BOWER.    CnematUrUieella, 

VINEGAR.  An  acid  liquor  manufactured 
by  f  ermeuting  vegetable  juices,  such  as  an 
infusion  of  malt.  Inferior  wines,  or  a  so- 
lution of  sugar,  or  from  alcohol,  toddy,  &c. 

VINEGAR-PLANT.  During  the  process 
of  acetous  fermentation  of  liquids  a  coat  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  consisting  of 
many  layers  separable  the  one  from  the 
other.  Is  formed  on  the  surfhce.  This  under 
tbe  microscope  Is  found  to  consist  of  in- 
terlaced delicate  branched  threads,  which. 
If  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
their  development,  give  rise  to  a  crop  of  Pe- 
nieillium  glaucwn,  a  universally-distribu- 
ted mould  tielonging  to  the  mucedtnnus 
order  ffyphomycetea.  If  a  portion  of  this 
coat  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  sugar  and 
water,  kept  In  a  proper  temperature,  the 
whole  is  converted  into  vine^mr  far  more 
rapidly  than  It  would  be  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fungous  mass.  It  la  therefore 
called  tbe  Vinegar-plant,  and  is  much  used 
in  tbe  manufacture  of  vinegar.  The  exact 
mode  in  which  the  Viuegar-plant  operates 
on  tbe  solution  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  it  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
the  yenst-plant,  though  a  much  less  sur- 
face is  presented  to  the  decomposlble 
fluid.  RhriM  typhinaaiao  is  sometimes  called 
Vinegar-plant.  [M.  J.  BJ 

VINE  MILDEW.  Shortly  after  the  first 
observed  occurrence  of  the  potato-iiuirraln 
in  England,  a  disease  broke  out  in  several 
parts  of  Kent  amongst  the  vines,  charac- 
terised by  the  appearance  of  a  white  mould 
on  the  leaves  and  young  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  producing  either  complete  abortion  in 


the  fruit,  or  dwarf  ill-shaped  juiceless  ber-  !  I 
rlei^,  cracking  In  every  direction  and  ex-  1 1 
IMtsing  their  numerous  seeds,  or  where  a  • 
little  pulp  was  formed  rapidly  reducing  the  I 
whole  into  a  sute  of  decomposition.  The  ' 
mould  was  studied  at  Margate,  and  ascer-  ' 
talned  to  belong  to  the  genus  Oidtum;  and  ' 
as Mr.Tucker. an Intelllgentgardener there,  • 
had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  had  completely  conqnered  it  by  the 
application  of  sulphur,  it  was  named  by 
Mr.  Berkeley  Oidium  Tuckeru  Subsequent 
observations  have  confirmed  a  suspicion, 
which  was  before  entertained,  that  the 
Oidia  of  this  group  are  merely  a  peculiar 
condition  of  diiferent  species  of  Bryaipke , 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  such  is  the 
case  with  the  vine-mildew,  though  it  has 
never  been  observed  to  make  any  further 
advance  than  the  production  of  those  pe- 
culiar cysts  which  accompany  the  true 
fruit  of  Erygiphe^  known  under  the  name 
of  pycnidia.  The  disease  has  since  spread 
in  every  direction,  European  vines  suffer- 
ing from  it  in  America,  though  American 
vines,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eu- 
rope, remain  free  from  the  malady.  Many 
remedies  have  been  proposed  for  this  evil, 
but,  while  others  have  failed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  tbe  application  of  sublimed 
sulphur  (on  account,  probably,  of  its  being 
always  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount 
of  sulphurous  add)  has  been,  when  pnipei^ 
ly  and  perseverlngly  applied,  almost  uni- 
formly efficacious.  In  extremely  hot  dis- 
tricts, as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  possibly 
from  the  sulphur  T)elng  simply  ground  and 
not  sublimed,  more  benefit  has  ficen  de- 
rived from  its  ignition,  care  being  taken 
that  the  consequent  vapour  be  made  to 
pass  so  rapidly  through  the  vineyard  that 
the  leavesmay  not  be  withered  by  its  action 
being  continued  too  long  or  in  too  great 
strength.  In  artificial  cultivation  sulphur 
is  a  sure  remedy,  but  if  its  fumes  are  em- 
ployed at  all,  the  sulphur  should  merely  be 
melted,  and  that  cautiously,  without  Batter- 
ing It  to  ignite,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be  the  substitution  of  sulphuric  for 
sulphurous  acid.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VINETTB  DE  BREBIS.  (Fr.)  Rumtx 
Aeetosella. 

VINETTIER.    (Fr)    BeiterU. 
VINRWORTa   A  name  given  by  Llnd- 
ley  to  the  order  Vitaeea. 

VINSONTA.  This  is  one  of  several  nn- 
described  genera  «if  Pandnnaeece,  named 
and  figured  byGaudlrhaud  in  the  botanical 
portion  of  the  Voyage  de  la  BoniU.  No  less 
than  ten  species  of  this  genus  are  indi- 
cated by  names,  but  none  of  them  are 
described.  [A  S.] 

VTOLACE^.  (Violttriea,  Vtoletteorta). 
An  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  usually 
alteniate  and  simple  leaves  furnished  with 
stipules,  and  axillary  flowers,  either  solita- 
ry or  in  cymes  racemes  or  panicles.  They 
have  the  one-celled  free  ovary  with  pa- 
rietal placentas  (usually  three)  of  Bixaeeee 
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and  their  alllet,  but  are  dUtlnguiahed  by 
their  Btameiis  being  almost  alway/i  five  in 
number,  with  very  short  fllaments  and  com- 
paratively iM-ge  anthers,  erect  and  often 
connate  in  a  ring  round  the  pistil— their 
connectire often  very  broadband  produced 
Into  an  appendage  at  the  top,  with  the 
cells  opening  Inside  the  rlug.  The  flowers, 
when  Irregular,  are  often  large  and  showy, 
and  the  capsule  in  the  greater  number  of 
genera  opens  In  three  very  elastic  valves. 
There  are  between  two  and  three  hundred 
species  known,  dispersed  over  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  distributed  into 
twenty-one  genera  forming  four  tribes:— 
1.  ViolMe,  with  irreguhur  flowers,  the  lower 
petal  often  spurred,  containing  seven 
genera,  of  which  VMa  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  /(midium  with  in  the  tropica  are 
the  most  important ;  S.  Pajfpayroleas,  three 
small  tropical  genera,  with  slightly  irregu- 
lar long-clawed  petals;  3.  Al$odeiea!,  shrub- 
by and  chiefly  tropical,  with  small  nearly 
regular  flowers,  comprising  AUodeia  and 
six  other  small  genera ;  and  4.  SaKvageaiecB^ 
remarkable  for  the  variously-formed  stami- 
nodla  which  surround  their  perfect  sta- 
mens ;  the  capsule  also  differs  from  that 
of  other  tribes  in  opening  along  the  pla- 
centas and  not  between  them,  and  the 
tribe  is  often  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dis- 
tinct order.  It  contains  8auvage$ia  and 
three  other  small  genera,  all  tropical  i  see 

SAUVAaBSIAOBJB. 

VIOLA.  A  genus  of  very  varied  and  in* 
teresting  plants,  giving  name  to  the  order 
Violacea.  They  have  a  calyx  of  flve  leaves, 
which  from  their  extension  at  the  base  are 
apparently  joined  by  their  sides  ;  and  the 
corolla  is  of  flve  unequal  petals,  the  lower 
of  which  is  spurred.  To  the  botanist  this  is 
a  somewhat  perplexing  family,  as  scarcely 
two  agree  as  to  their  speciflc  differences, 
and  yet  the  general  observer  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  habits 
that  the  Violet  scarcely  needs  a  detailed 
description.  Our  native  species  may  be 
referred  to  two  groups— the  stemless  Vio- 
lets, with  solitary  flowers,  growing  appa- 
rently from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and 
Including  V.  odorata  the  Sweet  Violet,  and 
Its  varieties;  and  those  with  the  steins  evi- 
dent, and  solitary  flowers  springing  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  alternate, 
on  more  or  less  branched  stems— the  latter 
group  Including  V.  eaninathe  Dog  Violet, 
and  V.  tricolor  the  Pansy. 

The  scented  Violets  are  very  variable  in 
colour,  the  flowers  being  sometimes  blue— 

violets  bine  as  Juno's  eyes 
And  sweeC  as  Cytberea's  breath, 

asShakspere  hath  it ;  while  sometimes  they 
are  white  or  lilac,  and  double  varieties  of 
them  are  cultivated.  We  can,  however, 
make  out  no  valid  characters  by  which  to 
distinguish  them,  and  our  experiments  in 
their  cultivation  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  easy  to  produce  ail  three  from  the 
seed  of  either  the  tVhlte  or  Blue  Violet. 
The  hairy  scentless  V.  hirta^  we  are  also 
inclined,  after  long  examination  study  and 


experiment,  to  think  Is  a  mere  Inodnma 
variety.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  Sweet 
Blue  Violet,  which  is  mostly  held  in  endi 
reverence  as  the  type  of  all  thac  Is  lovhag 
and  lovely,  should  yet  in  acme  districts  he 
denied  admission  to  the  cottag'e.  We 
have  frequently  been  told,  in  parts  of 
Gloucestershire,  that  the  Blue  Violet  was 
*  unlucky  to  have  in  the  house;'  and  ujxn 
pressing  for  a  reason,  we  were  once  inAnro- 
ed  that  these  flowers  'certainly  brouebt  In 
fleas.'  Probalily  the  warmer  we&ther  of 
spring,  which  ushers  in  the  Violet — said  to 
be  'a  stinking  flower'  by  the  foxhanter 
—is  just  that  which  causes  the  troublesome  .' 
little  inserts  in  question  to  be  batched. 

Dog  Violets  are  perhaps  so  called  from  I 
their  want  of  scent,  on  the  same  principle  ! 
that  the  large  mushroom,  which  Is  so  de-  ! 
tested  by  those  who  have  never  eaten  It, 
is  dedicated  to  the  horse,  and  called  the 
horse-mushroom.  [J.  B.3 

The  endless  varieties  of  Heartsease, 


Pansy,  are  ail  derived  from  the  cornfield  i 
weed  V.  tricolor,  and  the  allied  species  V. 
altaica  from    Tartary,  and  F.  grandifimu  \ 
from  Switzerland.  The  Neapolitan  Violet  is  ; 
stated  by  Loudon  to  be  a  variety  of  V.  odo-  j 
raia.^  and  the '  Tree  Violets'  of  the  conser- 
vatory are  merely  double  varieties  of  tbe 
same  species,  which  have  been  subjected  to  ! 
particular  treatment.    V  odorcOet  is  known  ' 
under  some  form  or  other  throughout  ; 
Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia;  but 
the  Viola  of  classic  authors  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Stock  Gilliflower  of  modem 
gardens.  French :  VtoUtte ;  German  :  Murg-  \ 
veOchau  [C.  A.  JJ 

VIOLET.  Viola.  -.CORN.  Speeularia 
hybrida.  — ,  DAME'S,  or  DAMASK.  Hea- 
pcris  matronalis.  — ,  DOG.  Viola  canina.  — , 
DOG'S-TOOTH.  Erytkronium.  — ,  PRING-  ' 
ED,  of  New  Holland.  ThpsanUus.  — ,  I 
GREEN.  Solea.  —,  MERCURY'S.  Campa- 
nula urticce/oHa.  — ,  NEAPOLITAN.  A 
double-flowered  variety  of  Viola,  odorata. 
— ,  ROCK.  ChroolepwfJolUhm.  —.SPUR- 
LESS.  Erpetion.  —,  SWEET.  VitOa  odo- 
rata. —.TOOTH.  DerUariabuOri/era.  — , 
TREE.  A  variety  of  Viola  odorata.  — , 
WATER.    HotUmia  paliutris. 

VIOLETTB.  (Pr.)  Viola,  —A  ODEUR 
ITAIL.  :Erysimum  AUiaria.  —  AQUA- 
TIQUB.  Hottonia  palustris.  —  BLKUE. 
BrowalUa  elata.  —  DE  MARIE.  Campar 
nnla  Medium.  —  DE  MARS.  Viola  odo- 
rata.  —  DES  SORCIERS.    Ftnca  minor. 

VIOLET-WOOD.  KIngwood,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  TriptolomoBa. 
Also  applied  to  the  wood  of  Acacia  pen- 
dula,  and  to  a  wood  of  Guiana,  tbe  pro- 
duce of  Andira  violacea.  i 

VIOLETWORTS.  A  name  for  the  order  | 
ViolacetB. 

VIOLIER.  (Pr.)  Cheiranthus  ineanug. 
—  D'fiTE.  Cheiranthu8  annuus.  —  D'HI- 
VER.  Galanthus  niV€Uis.  —  DES  DAHE8. 
Hesperig  matronalis.  —  JAUNE.  Cheiran- 
thus Cheiri. 

yiORNE.    (Pr.)    Viburnum,   —A HAN- 
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CHBTTE.  VUmrnwm  LenUMffo.  —VAlA 
RIQUE.  LanbtnaCamanu  —  LAURUIl- 
TIN.     Viburnum  Tuuu. 

VIOULTE.    (Frj    Br^Jirmmam. 

VIPBRrGOURD.  Triehosamtkaeoltibrimm. 

VTP^RINE.  (Fr.)  ErkUam.  —  DK 
CRETE.  €hu)8ma  simplidsaimuM,  —  D£ 
VIRGINIE.    Aristolochia  Serpauaria. 

VI  RECTA.  A  genns  of  tropicil  African 
taerba  belonging  to  the  Cmdhoaaotte.  The 
flowers  are  white.  In  dense  comnbsw  The 
CAlyx-linib  Is  divided  into  live  linew  bairy 
divisions;  the  corolla  fuoiiel-chaped.  its 
limb  parted  into  five  linear  dllaCed  seg- 
ments; and  the  capsale  somewhat  glohii- 
lar,  two-celled,  two  valved.        [M.  T.  ILJ^ 

VIRENS.  VIRBSCEN&  A  shade  of  clear 
errcen.  but  not  so  bright  as  grass-green. 

VIRB  YA.  A  name  proposed  for  several 
species  of  Bhododemdnm,  characterised  hj 
the  minuteness  of  the  calyx,  and  the  dis- 
tinct insertion  of  the  stamens  and  corolla ; 
I  but  as  these  features  occur  in  the  most 
typical  species  of  the  original  genus,  the 
name  has  been  dropped.  [W.  C] 

VIRGATE.  Twiggy;  producing  many 
weak  brauchlets  or  twigs. 

VIRGILTA.  The  type  of  this  genns  of 
Leguminoetet  which  was  dedicated  by  the 
French  botanist  Lamarck  to  the  well- 
known  ancient  poet,  is  called  V.  eapenris,  a 
small  tree  native  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  Impariplnnate  leaves,  and  bear- 
i  iig  dense  racemes  of  pink  flowers.  Several 
other  plants,  however,  have  at  different 
rimes  been  referred  to  It,  but  most  of 
them  are  now  placed  under  the  genera 
Cladraetls  and  Calpumia.  The  genus  Is 
characterised  by  its  flowers  having  a 
broad  bell-shaped  unequally  flve-toothed 
calyx ;  a  pea-like  corolla,  with  the  two 
lower  or  keel-petals  combined  along  the 
back  from  the  middle  to  the  top,  where  < 
they  are  curved  Inwards  like  a  beak ;  ten  I 
free  stamens,  and  a  sessile  hairy  ovary.  | 
Its  pods  are  oblong  flattened  unopenlng,  ■ 
and  of  a  leathery  texture.  I 

V.  capengis  is  a  handsome  tree  with  a 
rough  black  bark,  attaining  a  height  of 
flfteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  Is  called  Keur- 
boom  by  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
its  soft  light  wcx)d,  which  is  very  plentiful, 
though  liable  to  be  wormeaten,  is  used  for 
yokes,  spars  &c.  [A.  S.] 

VIRGILIER  A  BOIS  JAUmS.  (Fr.) 
CUidragtia  tinctoria. 

VIRGINIAN  CREEPER.  AvipeloptU 
hederacea. 

VIRGINIAN  POKE.  Phytolaeca  deean- 
dra. 

VIRGINIAN  SILK.    Perlploea  graca. 

VIRGIN'S-BOWER.    Clematis  Vitalba. 

VIRGIN'8-MILK.  A  cosmetic  In  which 
benzoin  is  employed. 

VIRGIN-TREE.  Sassafras  PaHhenoxy- 
Vm. 


TIRGrLTCM.   A  young  slender  branch. 
TIRIDESCEN&   The  «me  Si  Vixens.- 
TIRIDI8,  vlRlDULUa    A  dear  fall 
green ;  any  kind  of  greennesiw 

VIROLA.  Aublet,  In  his  work  on  the 
Planu  of  Guiana,  established  this  genus 
upon  one  of  the  American  Nutmegs,  named 
by  bin  V.  sdrifera ;  but  modem  liotanists 
regard  It  and  its  allies,  of  which  six  or 
j  seven  have  been  discovered  since  Auhlet's 

time,  as  forming  one  of  the  sections  of  . 
j  the  large  genus  Mpristiea,  characterised  i 
j  by  the  long  narrow  anthers,  usually  six  or  '. 
!  three  in  nnmtier,  adhering  by  their  backs 
!  throughout  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
i  thick  cylindrical  stamen-column,  the  naked 
j  portion  of  the  column  being  v^y  short. 
I  All  the  species  belonging  to  the  section 
J  Virola  are   coullned  to    Tropical   South 
j  America;  and  are  large  trees,  with  simple 
j  entire  leaves,  having  their  side-veins  usn- 
.  slly  more  disUnt  than  In  other  sections  of 
I  American  Nutmegs,  and  also  more  curved, 
;  and  uniting  by  cross-veins  at  a  greater 
;  distance  from  the  margin. 
1      F.  aebi/era  forms  a  tree  sixty  feet  high, 
!  and  has  egg-shaped  leaves  from  six  inches 
'  to  a  foot  long  by  two  to  four  Inches  broad, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  covered  with 
rust -coloured  tomentum  on  the  under-sur- 
face.  It  is  common  in  the  forests  of  Guiana 
and  North  Brazil,  and  Is  also  found  as  far 
north  as  Panama,  where  It  Is  called  Mala- 
gueto  de  montana.    A  solid  oil  or  fat,  ol>- 
tained  by  macerating  the  seeds  In   hot 
water.    Is  used    in    Guiana    for  making 
candles.    An  acrid  red  juice,  employed  me- 
dicinally by  the  Brazilians,  exudes  from 
wounds  made  in  the  bark.  [A.  8.] 

VIROSE.  Having  a  disagreeable  nau- 
seous smell. 

VI8CACEA  A  name  under  which  Miere 
proposed  to  separate  Fwchim  and  a  few 
other  genera  from  the  remainder  otLoran- 
thacea,  as  being  in  the  structure  of  their 
ovary  more  nearly  allied  to  Santalacece 
tlian  to  other  loranthaceous  genera.  In 
all  other  respects,  however,  the  retention 
of  the  latter  order  In  the  limits  usually  as- 
signed to  It,  seems  a  more  natural  arrange- 
ment. 

VISCARIA.  A  section  of  the  genus 
Lychnis,  differing  from  the  typical  species 
in  the  capsule  being  Imperfectly  flve-celled 
at  the  base,  and  opening  loculiridally. 
L.  Viscaria.  and  L.  alpina  are  British 
species  of  this  section.  [J  T  6.] 

VISCID,  VISCOSE,  VISCOUS.  Glutinous, 
cUunmy 

VISCUM.  This  genus  has  been  proposed 
as  the  type  of  a  separate  order,  but  Pro- 
fessor Oliver,  the  most  recent  Investigator 
of  these  plants,  retains  it  under  Loravtha- 
cete.  He  divides  the  species  into  two 
groups,  according  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  leaves.  The  leafless  group  com- 
prises species  which  are  found  In  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  as  M-ell  as  in  Mau- 
ritius, Bourbon,  and  Australia.    The  leafy 
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MrlM  consists  at  spedes  natives  of  Ba-  | 
rop«,  Sootbern  Asia,  and  Southern  Africa. 
The  ilowers  are  always  unisexaai,  ettber 
monoecioosordicecious.  The  male  flowers  i 
have  a  four-parted  perianth,  the  lobes  of  I 
whirh  are  either  deciduous  or  persistent , 
the  anthers  are  adherent  to  the  segments 
of  the  perianth,  and  open  by  a  number  of 
pores,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  anther 
resembles  a  honeycomb.  The  female  flow- 
ers hare  a  perianth  like  that  of  the  male 
flower,  adherent  to  the  ovary,  which 
latter  Is  surmounted  by  a  sessile  stigma. 
When  the  ovary  is  cut  across,  no  cavity  is 
apparent,  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the 
inside  of  the  ovary  to  the  seed.  Not  nn- 
frequently  two  embryos  are  contained  in 
the  same  seed. 

F  aUtum,  the  Mistleto,  Is  the  onlF 
species  to  which  any  considerable  interest 
attaches.  It  is  a  parasitical  shrub,  whose 
root  (or  what  corresponds  to  a  root)  Is 
flrmly  embedded  In  the  substance  of  the 
tree  on  which  it  grows.  The  stem,  when 
full-grown,  attains  the  thickness  of  a 
broomstick;  It  repeatedly  divides  and 
subdivides.  In  a  regularly-forked  manner, 
each  joint  or  arttculition  being  marked 
by  a  prominent  ring.  The  leaves  are  op- 
posite Btalkless,  oblong  or  somewhat  iance- 
sbaped,  leathery,  and  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour  The  male  flowers  are  in  clusters 
of  four  or  flve  In  the  forks  of  the  branch- 
es ;  the  female  flowers  are  sessile  like  the 
males,  and  solitary  or  nearly  so.  The  fruit 
forms  a  small  white  berry. 

The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  Mistleto 
to  the  nourishing  plsnt  hasliern  madetho 
subject  of  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr  John 
Harley,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaan 
Society  (xxiv.  p.  175).  The  roots  of  the 
mistleto  come  in  contact  especially  with 
the  new  wood  inside  the  bark,  where  the 
descending  sap  is  richest  and  most  abun- 
dant, and  are  prolonged  inwards  in  a  dl- 
reciion  parallel  to  that  of  the  medullary 
rays.  The  cellular  systems  of  the  two  plants 
thus  come  Into  contact,  but  no  direct  com- 
munication takes  place  between  their  ves- 
sels. As  growth  goes  on,  and  annual  rings 
of  wood  arc  added  to  the  stock,  similar 
rings  are  formed  in  the  mistleto,  and  so  the 
woody  layers  of  the  two  plants  become 
coincident.  The  parasite  slowly  but  surely  I 
Involves  the  destruction  of  the  branehupou  i 
which  it  is  growing,  by  inducing  an  over-  ; 
flow  of  sap,  and  consequent  exhaustion,  : 
or  by  preventing  the  due  flow  of  sap.  In 
either  case  it  seals  its  own  fate  with  that 
of  its  supporter.  The  corroded  and  con- 
torted appearance  of  old  stumps  killed  by 
the  mistleto  is  very  singular. 

The  Mistleto  may  he  made  to  grow  on 
the  apple  and  other  trees,  by  cutting  a 
notch  in  the  bark  on  the  under-surface  of 
a  branch,  and  carefully  Inserting  the  seed 
therein.  Two  precautions  are  especially 
needed— one  is  to  place  the  seed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  embryo  shall  be  directed 
towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the 
other  is  to  avoid  crushing  the  seed.  The 
apple  is  the  tree  on  which  the  mistleto 
grows  most  abundantly.  The  orchards  in 


Hererordshire  are  greatly  infested   with 
this  parasite,  which,  however,  ha«  a  Talae 
of  its  own,  for  It  appears  that  ttpwwnds  of 
one  hundred  tons  of  mistleto  are  anuBallj  < 
forwarded  to  London  and  other  lanre  towns  ■ 
from   that  ooanty   alone,  for  ^iristmas 
decorations.    Some  sorts  of  apples  are  pre-  i 
f erred  to  others  for  Its  growth,  and,  sln^n- 
larly  enough,  it  Is  larely  If  ever  found  on 
the  pear-tree.     Next  tn  flieqnency  to  tfae 
apple  the  mistleto  prefers  the    p«vlan;, 
though  it  is  not  fonnd  on  the  LiOnibardj 
poplar.    Hawthorns,  limes,  maples,  and  the 
mountain-ash  are  all  favourite  habitats  for 
the  plant.    It  has  been  found  on  the  Gedar 
of  LelMinon  and  on  the  larch,  but  rar«ilj 
upon  the  oak.  Dr.  Bull,  In  a  paper  In  the   • 
Journal  of  Botany  (IL  273),  only  mentions   ' 
seven  authentic  instances  of  the  growth  of  1 1 
mistleto  on  the  oak  in  this  country.  \ 

Space  will  permit  us  only  to  allude  to  " 
the  many  mythological  legends  respecting  , 
the  mistleto  and  Its  use  In  DmIdicaX  rites—  ■ 
how  It  was  cut  with  a  golden  sickle  by  a  ! 
priest  In  white  robes,  amid  the  sacrlflce  of  ; 
victims  and  the  fasting  of  the  derotees, 
and  how,  once  procured,  the  plant  acted  as 
a  heal-all,  and  a  charm  against  disasters.  | 
Balder,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Icelandic  ro-  , 
mance,  is  said  to  have  met  his  death  from  a  , 
dart  of  mistleto.  According  to  the  story,  it  ' 
was  prophesied  that  Balder  would  die,  to  ' 
avert  which  fate  his  mother  •  xacted  a  vow  , 
from  all  things  on  earth  that  they  would  not  , 
injure  him.  One  of  his  enemies,  knowintr  'i 
that  the  mistleto  had  not  taken  the  vow,  1 1 
as  it  did  not  grow  on  the  earth  but  on  ' 
trees,  made  a  dart  of  its  wood,  and  with  It  1 1 
killed  the  hero.  The  origin  of  the  modem  , ' 
custom  connected  with  mistleto  is  not  ' 
very  clear.  Like  many  other  customs.  Its 
original  slgnlflcance  is  only  guessed  at. 
If  known,  perhaps  the  Innocent  merriment 
now  associated  with  the  plant  would  be 
exchanged  for  a  feeling  of  stem  disai>- 
proval,  and  the  mistleto  would  be  banished 
from  our  homes.  In  such  a  case,  however. 
Ignorance  Is  bliss.  Mistlcto-leaves  are  still 
considered  as  tonics  for  animals,  but  the 
ancient  medicinal  reputation  of  the  plant 
has  not  survived.  [M.T.  M.3 

The  Mistleto  Is  well-known,  especially  in 
the  orchards  of  cider-making  counties,  for 
its  winter  dress  of  olive-green  leaves  and 
shining  white  berries,  so  dliferent  fioni 
the  branches  of  the  trees  npon  which 
it  fastens  itself.  The  mistleto  is  remark- 
able for  the  many  species  of  trees  uiiqn 
which  it  is  found.  It  is  occasionally  seen  ! 
on  the  oak.  but  so  rarely  that  with  some  j 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  occurs 
upon  this  tree  at  all.  We  have  seen  two 
examples— one  at  Eastnor  Park, nesr  Led- 
bury, Herefordshire,  tlie  other  at  Prantp- 
ton-on-Severn,  Gloucestershire.  The  mag- 
niflcence  of  the  oak  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  rarity  of  the  mistleto  upon  It  on  the 
other,  are  probable  reasons  for  the  greater 
reverence  paid  to  the  parasite  when 
found  on  this  tree. 

That  Mistleto  was  a  special  objeetof  wor- 
ship with  the  ancl«it  Britons,  and  that 
many  important  rites  were  performed  with 
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It;  'by  the  Druids  or  priests.  Is  certain,  and 

lieKftce  we  may  tnu'«  its  use  among  ourselves 

In  Ohrlstmas  decorHtiou.    The  curious  baa- 

Icet;  of  garland   witli  whicli  *  Jack-in-tbe- 

Green'  is  occasionally  ereu  now  invested 

ora    May-day,  Is  said  to  be   a  relic  of  a 

Bivnilar  garb  assumed    by  the   Druidical 

nsBistants  when  ab^ut  to  hunt  for    the 

■mtatleto,  which  when  they  had  found  they 

dflknoed  round  the  oak,  to  the  tune  of '  Hey 

<aeiTy  down,  down  down  derry  I '  which  lite- 

ra.lly  signifled,  •  In  a  circle  move  we  round 

elme  oalc'    What  gives  countenance  to  this 

Is,  that  some  oakwiwds  in  Herefordshire 

a.T-e  called  *  the  derry,' and  the  following  line 

from  Ovid  shows  that  the  Druida  did  sing 

i  I    \>«neath  the  oak  :- 

I  I  Ad  Tiaeum  Dmidie  eantare  lolcbant 

!  I    TlKving  found  mistleto  in  the  oak,  or  in 

I  I    t^lie  next  sacred  tree,  the  apple,  the  prient 

\  \    cut  the  branches  with  a  golden  sickle,  and 

I  '     (distributed  portions  to  the  people ;  and  it 

{       Is  suggested  by  Fosbrooke,  that  *  as  the 

\  ,    Druids  had  an  extraordinary  veneration 

\  i    -for  the  number  three,  and  as  the  berries  of 

'  '     the  mistlcto  may  be  often  found  clustered 

1  «    In  threes,  this  may  probably  have  enhanced 

t  ■     their  esteem  for  the  celestial  plant' 

\  1       The  Mistleto  has  been  highly  extolled 

j  ■»    for  its  medicinal  virtues  from  a  very  remote 

I      antiquity.    Tlie  older  writers  seem  to  have 

,    held  it  in  esteem  as  ministering  to  fertility, 

deriving  the  notion.in  all  probability,  from 

:  *   the  multitude  of  berries  which  grow  on 

I  \  the  plant,  a  notion  which  may  have  some- 

j  ;  thing  to  do  with  some  of  our  Christmas 

I     observances.  The  mistleto  of  the  oak  had 

'     such  repute  for '  helping*  in  the  diseases  In- 

I  cidental  to  Infirmity  and  old  age,  that  it  was 

I  called  Lisnium  Sanctce  Criicis,Wood  of  the 
Holy  Cross;  and  as  the  parasite  is  the  same 

I  on  one  tree  as  on  another,  we  may  infer 
>  that  the  robust  nature  of  the  oak  was  sup- 
■  I  )M>sed  to  impart  to  it  strengtiiening  proper- 

I I  ties.  Ray  is,  perhaps,  the  latest  writer  who 
li  has  greatly  extolled  mistleto.  He  mentions 

it  as  a  specific  in  epilepsy,  and  as  useful  in 
apoplexy  and  giddiness.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  what  gave  countenance  to  this  idea 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  parasite  grows, 
from  the  under-part  of  the  foster-parent, 
with  Its  head  downwards.  Alas  for  a  plant 
<»f  such  reputed  powers— it  is  now  excluded 
from  the  PhannacopoBlas !  [J.  B.] 

VISH,  or  VISHA.    Aconitum  feroz. 

YISHALA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Colocyuth  or  Bitter  Apple. 

VI8IANIA.    LigwtTum. 

VISMIA.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  tropical  West  African  plants,  this 
genus  of  HypericaceiB,  of  which  upwards 
of  twenty  species  are  described,  is  confined 
to  the  tropics  of  America.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  four-sided  l>ranrhes,  oppo- 
site often  glandular  dotted  entire  leaves, 
and  terminal  panicles  or  cymes  of  yellow 
or  greenish  flowers.  These  latter  have 
five  or  sometimes  only  four  sei»als ;  as 
many  petals  clothed  with  hairs  inside,  and 
dotted  with  black  glands;  an  indefinite 


number  of  stamens  collected  into  five  hairy 
bundles,  and  placed  opposite  the  petals, 
alternating  with  as  many  scales ;  and  five 
distinct  styles.  The  genus  is,  however, 
best  characterised  by  its  fruit,  which  is  a 
roundish  five-celled  berry  with  numerous 
seeds  In  each  oelL 

The  yellow  resinous  juice  common  to  the 
order  exists  in  greater  abundance  in  the 
plants  belonging  to  this  genus  than  in  any 
of  its  congeners,  and  possesses  more  power- 
ful purgative  properties,  resembling  in 
that  respect,  and  likewise  in  its  appearance, 
the  gam1)oge  of  the  Old  World— so  much 
BO  indeed,  that  that  collected  from  V.  guia-  i 
nenais,  a  species  found  in  Ouiana  Brazil 
Surinam  and  Mexico,  is  called  American 
Gamboge.  Other  species,  however,  such 
as  the  V.  se$9Uifiora  and  V.  eayennensie  of 
Guiana,  and  the  V.  mieranlha  and  V.  longi- 
folia  of  Brazil,  also  yield  a  similar  resin,  to 
which  the  name  American  Gamboge  is 
equally  applicable;  [A.  B.] 

YISNAGE.    (Fr.)    Ammirisnaga. 

VISNBA.    The  sole  species  of  this  genus 
of   Temetr&miaeeai  was   named  Mocanera 
by  Linnajus  on  account  of  its  fruit,  being 
supposed  by  some  authors  to  have  been  the 
Mocan,  which  was  made  into  a  kind  of 
syrup  and  much   used,  both   with   their  i' 
daily  food  and  medicinally,  by  the  Guan-  I  j 
ches,  the    al>originai  Inhabitants  of   the  'I 
Canaries,  in  which  islands  alone  the  plant  is    : 
found.    Other  authors,  however,  attribute  1 1 
the  Mocan  to  the  Carol>tree   (Ceratonia 
fiiliqtta)  or  to  the  Myrica Fayal.    The  plant 
is  ashrub  wlthsmooth  branchesand  leaves, 
the  latter  being  alternate  elliptic  or  lance- 
shaped,  the  upper  ones  producing  from 
their  axils  two  short  recurved  stalks,  each 
bearing  a  solitary  flower.    These  have  a 
deeply  flve-parted  calyx,  with  a  couple  of 
bracts,  five  spreading  i>etals  coalescing  at 
the  base  and  bearing  twenty  free  stamens 
shorter   than  the  petals,  and   with  long 
taiier-pointed  anthers  fixed  by  their  broad 
bases,  a  three-celled  obscurely  ten-angled 
hairy  ovary,  with  two  pendulous  ovules  in 
each  cell,  and  three  slender  styles.  [A.  S.] 

VITACE^.  (Vitea,  AmpeUdetp,  Sarmentor 

eecB,  LeeacecB,  Vinewortt.)    A  small  order  of 

polyi>elalous  dicotyledons,  nearly  allied  in 

character  to  CelaatracecB  and  Rhamnacea, 

liut  at  once  distinguished  from  tlie  former 

by  their  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals, 

and  from  the  latter  by  their  valvate  petals ; 

and  from  both  by  their  habit.    With  the 

exception  of  the  small  genus  Zeea,  they  are 

I  tall  climbers,  remarkable  for  the  anomalous 

I  structure  of  their  wood.    The  lower  leaves 

are  often  opposite,  the  remainder  alter- 

{  nate,  but  opposite  to  them  is  either  a 

cyme  or  raceme  of  small  green  flowers,  or 

I  a  branching   tendril.    Besides   the  great 

I  genus  VUia,  which  is  now  made  to  include 

I  all  the  species  of  Cigstia  and  Ampelopais, 

I  whether  natives  of  the  New  or  of  the  Old 

I  World,  the  order  comprises  only  the  small 

genus  Pteriaanthea,  with  a  remarkable  fiat 

flower-stalk,  and  the  slightly  anomalous 

Leea,  both  confined  to  the  Old  World. 


yiTBLLUfU&  Dull  jellow.  just  turn- 
ing to  red  ;  the  ooloar  of  the  yolk  of  egg. 

TITELL17&  The  mc  of  the  amnios  tn  a 
thickened  state,  and  forming  a  caae,  within 
which  lies  the  emhryo. 

TITKLOTTB.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of  long 
red  Potato. 

TITBX.  Agenasof  FerbMMMSflP.eontaln- 
Ing  a  large  nnmljor  of  woodr  plants  scat- 
tered over  the  tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  a  few  reaching  as  far  north  as 
the  Mediterranean.  They  have  temate  dlgl- 
ute  or  rarely  simple  leares,  and  axillary 
or  terminal  and  panlealate  cymes.  The 
short  calyx  is  Hre-toothed :  the  ooroUa 
two-Upped,  the  upper  Up  being  two-lobed 
and  the  lower  three-lolied ;  thedld}-namous 
stamens  exserted;  theorary  four-oelled, 
with  ene  ovule  In  each  cell;  and  the 
stigma  bild,  with  pointed  lobes.  The 
drupe  is  four-ceiied,  or  by  abortion  two- 
celled.  The  planu  of  this  genus  are  very 
aromatic,  and  many  of  the  fruits  are  rery 
acrid.  The  leares  bark  and  fruit  of  dilter- 
ent  species  are  used  medicinally  by  the  nar 
tiTea  of  India.  [W.  C] 

YITICKS.  See  YBSBBXA0KA. 

yiriCITLA.  A  trailing  or  scrambling 
stem,  like  that  of  the  Tine,  gourd,  eucnm- 
Iwr,  fte.   The  same  as  Vine. 

YITICULOSE.  Famished  with  traUlng 
stems  or  Titieulaa. 

yiTI&  The  genus  VUU  is  composed  of 
a  considerable  number  of  species,  includ- 
ing the  well-known  Grape-Ylne,  which  is 
its  most  familiar  and,  in  an  economic 
point  of  Tlew,  most  important  representa- 
tlre.  It  has  a  wide  geograplilcal  range, 
but  is  principally  fbnnd  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  the  majority  of  its  species 
being  natives  of  Tropical  and  Temperate 
Asia  to  as  far  north  as  Japan,  and  also  of 
North  Amnica,  while  none  are  indigenous 
to  Europe.  Allthe8peclesareollmbers.fnr- 
nished  with  tendrils  opposite  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  Grape-Yine ;  the  leaves  of  some 
being  simple  and  either  undivided  or  va- 
riously lobed,  and  of  others  compound. 
Their  small  greenish  flowers  are  disposed 
In  panicles  set  opposite  the  leavto,  the 
Eastern  species  having  complete  flowers, 
and  the  Western  usually  incomplete  ones, 
the  two  sexes  very  frequently  on  dilferent 
plants.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Viteas 
section  of  the  order  F{fac8«B.  having  dis- 
tinct stamens,  and  a  two-celled  ovary  with 
two  ovules  In  each  cell ;  and  is  cbarao- 
terlsed  by  Its  five  petals  being  distinct 
at  the  bottom  but  cohering  at  the  top, 
falling  off  without  separating,  and  by  its 
berries  containing  four  or  by  abortion 
only  two  seeds. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  petals  are 
slightly  attached  to  the  disk  at  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  but  they  cohere  at  the  top, 
forming  a  sort  of  cap,  which  is  usually 
thrown  off  by  the  stamens  as  they  elongate 
and  expand.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cap 
is  not  thrown  off,  and  the  stigma  is  conse- 


quently not  exposed  to  the  pollen  ;  as  a 
consequence  the  berries,  if  they  form  «t  ai^ 
are  without  aeeda. 

The  most   important  produeta   of   the 
Gnqte-Ylne  are  Wine  (derived    tram  the 
Celtic  ffwin)  and  Vinegar— the  one  obcsincd 
by  vinous  and  the  other  by  acetous  f  e 
taUon  of  the  juice  of  the  fmlfe  ;  Brandy, 
a  product  of  distillation ;  and    Cnrranis 
(Corinths)  and  Raisins,  both  of  mrfalcb  are  si 
the  dried  fruits— the  former  bein^  those  11 
of  a  pmrtlcular  small  variety,  the  culcnre  !. 
of  which  Is  chiefly  conflned  to  the  Ionian      ; 
Islands.     These  severally  form  very  im-  |   I 
portant  articles  of  commerce  throu^ouc  >   ' 
the  dviUsed  world.   The  total  computed  ', 
real  value  of  the  four  principal    ones  In   ■ 
our   home-trade    amounted    in   issi     to  i; 
'■  6,261,1891.,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  •,' 
*  them  to  SA71,n4L  [A.  fiLj      i, 

!  The  Grape-vine  is  a  native  of  the  sontb-  < 
i  em  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  mnd  of  r 
,  Armenia  and  Coramanla.  Associated  with  ,i 
!  the  flg,  it  follows  the  shores  <a  the  Black 
Sea,  through  PontusMlngrelia  and  Colchis,  if 
and  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  Crfmes.  il 
Alphonse  De  Ouidolle  states  that  It 
grows  spontaneously  throughout  thelowror 
r^on  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  north  1>nt 
more  espechdly  in  the  southern  parts  of 
that  chain ;  In  Armenhi,  and  on  the  soath- 
em  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  he  adds, 
*  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  historical 
testimony  and  that  of  botanists,  that  this 
was  the  original  country  of  the  vine.  Bnt  i 
no  species  of  VUis  Is  wild  In  Europe.* 

The  cultivation  of  the  Vine  dates  soon  j 
after  the  Flood : '  Noah  began  to  be  an  has-  , 
bandman,  and  he  pbinted  a  vineyard.*  From  ' 
I  Asia,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  Titao  ( 
passed  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  81- 
,  clly .  It  vras  early  carried  into  France  by  the  I 
I  Phoccans,  when  those  Ionian  colonists  il 
I  fled  from  the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  about  540  B.a  From 
Greece  or  from  Sicily  it  could  have  been 
easily  Introduced  Into  Italy.  The  Romana 
planted  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  in  Britain.  But  Tacitus 
mentions,  B.a  6S.  that  our  climate  was 
thought  unpropltlous  to  the  vine,  which 
failed  to  mature  its  fruit  owing  to  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  our  island.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  Its  cultivation  had  ijeen 
attempted,  for  otherwise  its  failure  could 
not  have  been  asserted.  The  same  author 
states  that  it  was  not  known  when  Agri- 
cola  commanded  the  island.  Domitfain 
restricted  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
wishing  rather  to  encourage  that  of  grain; 
but  In  A.  D.  278,  pwmlsslon  to  plant  the 
vine  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Probus. 
Being  free  from  restriction.  Its  cultiva- 
tion throughout  the  provinces,  including 
Britain,  would  of  coune  extend ;  and  be- 
fore the  Roman  power  had  so  far  declined 
as  to  permit  the  Saxon  Invasion,  vineyards 
must  have  existed  in  this  country.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Saxon 
ohartera,  and  those  vineyards  must  have 
existed  previously ;  for,  as  authore  have 
remarked,  the  combating  Invaden  could 
neither  liave  had  the  time,  nor  probably  the 
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ilclll,  to  plant  them.  The  monks  in  a.d.  1140 
X>lanted  m  vineyard  at  Edmondsbury  In 
Auffolk,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  nays 
^liat  vineyards  were  possessed  by  barons 
a.i»  ^^ell  as  by  monks.  '  Wlnton, afterwards 
named  by  tlie  Saxons  Winchester,  or  the 
City  of  Wine,  was  so  called  because  there 
-was  the  best  vintage  in  Britain.*  (Johnson, 
On  the  Orape  Vine.) 

There   Is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that    vineyards  were  formerly  plentiful 
In  many  parts  of  this  country,  and  that 
considerable  quantities  of  wine  were  made 
In  srood  seasons.    But  although  our  land  Is 
rich  enough  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
vine,    and  Indeed  over  rich,  causing  too 
much  luxuriance  for  the  climate,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape  for  wine  must  always 
be  attended  with  comparatively  unproflt- 
able  results.    This  will  evidently  appear 
from  the  following  extract  from  Beports 
of  Her  Majett^t  Secretaries  af  BmboAsy  and 
LegcMon  on  the  ^eet  of  the  Vine  Disease 
(18.'S9) :— '  A  proprietor  of  an  extensive  vine- 
yard at  Huesca,  in  the  provinceof  Aragon, 
assured  me  that  the  drought  last  summer 
was  so  great,  and  the  vintage  so  plentiful, 
that  it  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to 
irrigate  his  vineyards  with  wine  than  with 
water.     He  also  stated  that  in  order  to 
uiake  room  for  the  now  wine,  he  offered  to 
sell  that  of  a  former  vintage  at  about  flve- 
penre  English  for  a  little  less  than  four 
gallons,   but  finding  that  he  ctmid  not 
even   get  one  halfpenny  the  gallon,  and 
there  being  a  scarcity  of  wine-Jars  or  vats, 
he  was  obliged  to  throw  away  the  whole  of 
that  year's  vintage.    It  is  not,  however, 
the  province  of  Aragon  alone  that  pro- 
duces such  a  superabundance  of  wine; 
many  of  the  wine-districts  of  old  Castllle 
are  equally  prolific.    At  Aranta  del  Duero, 
for  instance,  wine  appears  to  be  at  times  as 
cheap,  and  water  as  scarce  as  at  Huesca;  for 
I  was  Informed  by  an  English  gentleman 
that,  on  passing  through  that  town  a  few 
years  ago,  he  saw  some  brick  layers  at  work 
mixing  their  mortar  with  wine  instead  of 
water,  and  he  stated  that  this  was  not  an 
unusual  occurrence.' 

When  we  take  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, and  reflect  on  the  immense  quantities 
of  wine  that  can  be  produced  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  price  in  those  countries  that  have 
a  climate  suluble  for  the  vine,  we  must 
readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  grape  for  wine 
in  this  country  must  be  very  unprofitable, 
as  compared  with  other  crops  for  which 
our  climate  is  better  adapted.  We  are 
without  the  limits  assigned  by  the  illus- 
trious Humboldt  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  vine ;  these  limits  comprise  a 
belt,  or  zone,  between  the  latitudes  of  8ao 
and  48°,  or  where  the  mean  temperature  of 
summer  is  not  below  66°  or  88"  Farther 
north  than  latltute  50°  it  is  too  c^ld,  and 
farther  south  than  86°  it  is  too  hot.  Its 
cultivation  may,  however,  be  successfully 
esrried  on  in  a  zone  nearly  l.ooo  miles 
In  width  from  north  to  south  In  the 
Northern,  and  likewise  In  a  similar  zone 
in  the  Southern  Hemispheres 


The  Vine  accommodates  Itseif  remark- 
ably well  to  artificial  treatment— so  much 
so,  that  in  countries  so  cold  that  its  berries 
do  not  ripen,  nor  even  colour,  scarcely 
indeed  form  in  their  warmest  seasons, 
they  can  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  fire- 
heat  and  glass,  at  all  times  of  the  year 
in  abundance  by  those  who  are  inclined  to 
incur  the  expense.  The  cost  in  winter,  is 
of  course  very  considerable;  but  in  the 
seastm  naturally  the  most  favourable, 
when  the  ordinary  climate  requires  but  a 
little  assistance,  the  expense  of  ensuring  a 
plentiful  supply  of  grapes  for  several 
months  is  comparatively  trifling,  especially 
if  proper  varieties  are  employed.  These 
are  exceedingly  numeroua  That  which 
may  be  mostsuccesi>fnlly  cultivated  in  this 
way  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  aid  of  the 
most  ordinary  skill,  and  which  will  yield 
the  most  acceptable  producK  is  the  Black 
Hamburg  or  Fran  ken  that 

Some  varieties  of  the  grape  are  cultivat- 
ed specially  for  the  production  of  Raisins. 
There  is  also  the  Black  Ck)rinth  or  Zante 
grape,  which  furnishes  the  Currants  of  the 
shops.  This  is  stoneless  or  without  seeds, 
except  that  ocasionally  there  are  amongst 
the  produce  from  the  same  plant  larger 
berries  (these  being  such  as  have  been  fer^ 
tilised)  containing  one  or  more  seeds.  The 
variety  itself  does  not  differ  materially  in 
appearance  and  foliage  from  other  vines, 
and  hns  often  fruited  in  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswlck.  It 
is.  Indeed,  only  a  variety  of  V.  vinifera,  and 
not  a  distinct  species  as  some  have  suppos- 
ed. It  has  even  been  stated  that  it  will  only 
succeed  in  Greece,  and  that  elsewhere  it 
degenerates  and  becomes  like  an  ordinary 
grape :  but  the  fact  is  that  in  some  places 
out  of  Greece  it  thrives  so  much  better 
that  it  forms  its  seeds  and  produces  its 
fruit  in  perfection,  to  the  depreciation  of 
its  value  in  commerce,  which  is  owing  to 
its  imperfection-  the  absence  of  seeds,  this 
being  its  general  condition  when  grown 
in  the  islands  of  Greece. 

There  are  various  kinda  of  grapes,  which 
grow  wild  and  bear  abundantly  in  North 
America,  but  they  are  very  inferior  to  the 
varieties  of  V  vinifera.  They  belong  to 
V.  LfOmiseOt  V.  cordifoliat  and  others,  and 
are  called  Fox-grapes  from  their  foxy 
perfume :  their  pulp  is  slimy  and  disagree- 
able. Of  late  years  the  vine  has  been 
subject  to  the  vlnesiisease,  or  vine-mildew, 
caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  called  Oidium 
Tuckerit  and  which  in  some  cases  has 
completely  destroyed  the  crop.  Sulphur 
has  proved  the  best  preventive.     [R.  T.3 

VITI-VBRT,  VITTIB-VAYR,  or  VITTI- 
VAER.  Indian  names  for  the  ELhus-khns 
Grass,  Andropogon  murieatus. 

VITTADINIA.  A  genus  of  Cmnpostta, 
consisting  of  perennial  plants,  natives  of 
New  Zealand  and  South-eastern  Australia. 
The  flower-heads  are  placed  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  are  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  one  or  two  rows  of  linear 
somewhat  membranous  scales ;  the  outer 
florets  are  strap-shaped,  female,  white  or 
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purple:  tbe  centnl  oues  tabular,  fl  ve-tooth- 
ed.  yellow.  Tbe  arbenea  are  elongated 
striated,  sarmounted  by  a  pappus  of  one 
row  of  rooirb  crowded  balra.     [IL  T.  M.] 

VITTiB.  Narrow  nstuISB  or  cbannels 
lodged  In  the  mat  of  tbe  fruit  of  nmbeUl- 
fers,  and  containing  olL 

VITTARIA.    A  genus  of  polypodfareous 
ferns  constituting  the   group    Vittariea, 
They  are  found  In  tropical  countries  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  consist  of 
'•  herbaceous   plants,  with  simple   narrow 
.  I  almost  grass-like  fronds,  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  Tamioptia^  but  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  linear  continuous 
I  sorl  placed,  not  dorsally,  that  is  at  tbe  back 
of  the  frond,  but  in  au  extrorae-marginal  . 
furrow.  CT.  M  J 

VITTATE.    Striped  lengthwise.  | 

TIVIANIACE^     The  small   Brazilian  ' 
and  Chilian  genus  Firianto,  including  C<b- 
«ainea,  CUsarobryon,  and  LiHOgtigmotform-  , 
Ing  a  tribe  of  OeraniaceiBt  has  by  many 
botanists  Iteen  considered  as  a  distluct 
natural  order,  under  the  above  ttam& 

VIVIANIA-  Tills  genus  gives  Its  name 
to  the  order  VivianiaoeiBt  maintained  by 
some  botanists.  The  species  are  Chilian 
undershmbs,  with  opposite  egg-sbaiied 
leaves,  covered  with  white  down  on  the 
under-surfiice.  and  bearing  white  pink  or 
purple  flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  Cnlyx 
Iwil-shaped,  persistent,  its  tube  marked  by 
Ten  ridges,  its  limb  flve-toothed:  petals 
Ave,  stalked  ;  stamens  ten,  five  short  op-  ' 
poslte  tbe  petals,  the  others  opposite  five 
liyiiogynous  glands ;  ovary  sessile  three- 
celled,  with  two  ovules  in  the  Inner  angle 
of  each  compartment ;  stigmas  three,  , 
thread-like ;  fruit  capsular.       [M.  T.  M.] 

VOANDZEIA.    So  called  fromVoandzou, 
the  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Mada-  i 
gascar  to  the  only  known  representative  ' 
of  this  genus  of  Leffnminotat  the  V.  auUer-  , 
ranea  of  botanists,  a  creeping  annual,  with  ' 
long-stalked  leaves  composed  of  three  leaf-  i 
lets,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  stalked.  ' 
The  speciflcname,  tuJbterranea,  has  been 
given  to  it  because  its  flower-stalks,  like 
those  of  the  Arachis  hypogaa^  bend  down 
after  flowering  and  increase  in  length,  so 
that  the  young  pods  are  pushed  into  the 
earth,  beneath  which  they  ripen.    Its  flow- 
ers are  partly  unisexual,  and  partly  per-  i 
feet;  they  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx,  a  yellow  ! 
Iiapillonaceous  corolla  with  horizontal  wing  | 
or  side-petals,  one  free  and  nine  united 
stamens,  and  atwo-ovuledovary  ending  In 
a  short  style  and  hooked  stigma— the  fe- 
male flowers  belngdestltuteof  both  corolla 
and  stamens.    It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated  In  many  parts  of 
that  continent,  from   Bambarra  and  the 
coast  of  Guinea  to  Natal,  Its  esculent  pods 
and  seeds  forming  common  articles  of  food 
among  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions. 
Although  the  plant  is  not  indigenous  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  It  is  commonly 
found  In  many  parts  of   South  America, 
such  as  Brazil  and  Surinam,  whither  it  ha« 


been  carried  by  the  negro  sl&vea.  and  1 
now  become  natural is«L    Tb«  pods  are  ' 
sometimes  called  Bambarra  Ground-nuts;  I 
in  Natal  the  natives  call  them  Igiuhlnfaa;  }  , 
while  In  Brazil  they  are  known  by  thenaiae  \\ 
of  Mandubi  dSMigula  (showing  tbcir  Afrt-  * 
can  origin),  and  In  Surinam  by  ttiac  n< 
Goblie.  [A.  Su] 

VOANDZOU.    The  HahigasflQr  name  of  a 
genus  of  LegummotiBt  called  after  it  r»- 


A'OA-VANGA,  or  TOA-VAHCrKB.  Ma- 
lagassy  names  for  the  fruits  of  Vamffneria 
Commermmi  and  V.  edulia. 

VOCHTACRfi.CFockysiacMr^FodkysiMB).  i 
An  order  of  polyiietalous  dicotyledon^  ' 
consisting  of  trees  or  ahnibs  from  Tropical 
America,  often  of  great  beauty,  with  oppo-  ' 
site  entire  leaves,  accompanied  by  stipales 
or  glands  at  the  base,  and  yellow  while 
pink  or  purple  flowers  (usually  very  showy) 
In  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Tlie  order 
Is  chiefly  characterised  by  irregular  flower?, 
four  or  flve  sepals,  as  many  petals  and  ■ 
stamens  or  more  frequently  fewer,  the  sta- 
mens especially  being  often  reduced  to  uue, 
and  always  iierlgyuous:  and  by  a  three- 
celled  ovary,  free  or  more  or  less  inferfor, 
the  seeds  usually  without  albumen.  There 
arc  nine  or  ten  genera,  amongst  which 
Vochjisia  and  Qualea  are  most  conspicuous 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowering  panicles ; 
Erittma  for  Its  inferior  ovarj*  and  curious 
fruit;  and  Lighiia  for  its  more  symmetrica/ 
fluwers.connecting  theorderwith  TriQonia. 
Little  Is  known  of  the  properties  of  these 
trees,  beyond  the  hardness  of  the  timber 
which  some  of  them  supply,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  order  in  the  natural  system  is 
as  yet  unsettled. 

V0CHY8IA.  The  type  of  the  order  Vo- 
chyacece,  constituting  a  genus  of  trees  in- 
habiting tropical  American  forests,  and 
when  in  bloom  presenting  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  accompanied  by  a  penetrating 
often  violet-like  odour.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  opposite  or  vertlcillate,  ovate  and 
entire.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  four  of  tbe  ; 
lobes  being  very  small,  hut  the  fifth  large 
and  developed  Into  a  spur ;  the  petals  are 
three  in  number,  two  of  them  being 
smaller  than  the  other;  there  are  three 
stamens,  and  the  capsule  Is  triangular 
and  three-celled,  each  cell  containing  one 
winged  seed.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
in  Ifighly  ornamental  panicles,  and  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  yellow  or  bright-orange  colour. 
They  are  all  used  as  timber,  and  tbe 
Copal-y6-wood  of  Guiana  is  derived  from 
V.  auieauntU.  {JB.  8J 

V06ELIA.  A  genus  of  PhanhaginaetoBt 
founded  on  a  single  plantfW)m  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  Is  a  shrub,  with  slender 
branches,  obcordate  alternate  leaves,  and  I 
flowers  In  densely  imbricated  spikes.  The 
flve  sepals  are  broadly  ovate ;  the  corolla- 
tube  Is  slender,  and  the  limb  is  fl  ve-lolted ; 
tbe  stamens  are  Included ;  the  ovary  Is  one-  / 
celled,  containing  a  single  ovule  ;  and  the 
style  is  filiform,  terminating  in  five  acute 
stigmas.  fW.  CJ 
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'VOXRBUSE.    (Fr)    MereurialU  annua. 
"VO  ILiA.    A  Sanscrit  name  for  Myrrh: 
VOI^ANT  D'EAU     (Fr)    MyrwphyUtm 
Bpicatum. 

VCMiKAMERIA.  XgenvdotYerbenacea 
closely  allied  to  Clerodertdron,  but  dlstin- 
Sulskied  from  It  by  its  flesliy  or  corky 
fruits,  containinff  ouly  two  stones  Instead 
of  four  as  iu  Clerodendront  each  Bt<jne  also 
beiugr  two-celled,  and  containing  a  single 
seed  in  each  cell.  There  are  two  well- 
autlienticated  species,  besides  several 
doubtful  ones— y.  a>ciUeata  a  native  of 
Tropical  America,  and  V.  Acerbiana  a 
native  of  Nubia  :  both  of  them  shrubs  with 
simple  opposite  leaves,  and  cymes  of  white 
flow^ers,  having  salver-shaped  corollas,  with 
tlie  limb  divided  into  Ave  segments,  the* 
two  upper  of  which  are  larger  than  the 
Test,  and  diverge  from  each  other.  [A.  S.] 

VOLUBILI8.    Having  the  property  of 
twisting  round  some  other  body. 

VOLUBILIS,  or  V.  DE8  JARDINIERS. 
("Fr.)  PharbitU  hispida. 

VOLUTE.    Rolled  up  In  any  way. 
VOLVA.  A  membrane,  usually  of  a  tough 
texture,  in  which  a  fungal  is  sometimes 
enclosed  when  young,  and  which  is  burst 
open  as  the  latter  grows. 

VOLVARIA.  A  beautiful  subgenus  of 
rose-spored  agarics,  distinguished  by  its 
well-developed  volva.  The  gills,  moreover, 
are  perfectly  free  and  rose-coloured.  The 
only  common  species  la  Agaricus  pusilUis, 
which  abounds  in  pastures  in  autumn,  and 
is  conspicuous  (though  small)  from  its  per- 
fect volva,  and  its  white  silky  pileus  con- 
trasting with  the  pink  gills.  A.  volvaceus 
occurs  sometimes  abundantly  in  stoves, 
\i\xt  not  so  frequently  as  formerly,  when 
tan  was  more  used  for  heating.  A  closely- 
allied  species  is  raised  artificially  in  Italy, 
on  siient  coffee-grounds,  and  Is  employed 
as  food.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
remaining  species  are  esculent.  [M.  J.  B.J 
VOMIER.  (Fr)  JSriostemon. 
VOMIQUB.  (Fr.)  Strychnos. 
VOMIQUIER.  (Fr.)  The  seed  of  Ig- 
natia  aniara. 

VOOGINOOa    The  Abyssinian  name  of 
Brucea  antidyaenierica. 
VORGE.    (Fr.)    Loliwm.  temtdentum. 
VORTANQUI.     The  Spanish  name  for 
Sappan-wood. 
TOSAKAN     (Fr.)    Helutnthus  annutis. 
VOSSIA.    A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Sottboelliea.    Spikes  of  inflo- 
'  rescence  compressed  jointed;  splkeletstwo- 
'  Jlowered,  the  lower  male,  the  upper  herma- 
phrodite, glumes  two,  unequal— the  ex- 
terior thick  and  hard,  terminating  in  a 
sharp  point,  the  inner  thin  and  paper-like; 
pales    two;   stamens  three;  styles   two. 
V.  cugpidata  Is  the  <mly  species,  nnd  Is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  "^^  ^  ^ 


[D.  M.] 


VOTOMITA.  A  little-known  genus  of 
Aublet's,  founded  on  a  single  species  from 
French  Guiana,  and  doubtfully  referred 
to  ComacecB.  It  is  a  shrub,  with  opposite 
entire  leaves  on  short  petioles,  and  few- 
flowered  axillary  corymbs.  The  calyx  is 
connate  with  the  ovary,  and  the  limb  has 
four  short  teeth ;  the  corolla  consists  of 
four  oblong-acuminate  petals,  the  four 
stamens  have  short  filaments, and  oblong 
anthers  united  into  a  tube,  tlirough  which 
the  filiform  style  passes;  there  arc  four 
oblong  stigmas ;  and  the  drupe  is  one- 
celled  and  one-seeded.  [W.  C] 

YOXJA-HERlg.  The  Malagassy  nune  for 
Vahea  madagascariensia. 

VOUAPA.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
Leguminosa,  consisting  of  trees,  natives 
of  Guiana,  and  having  pinnated  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  flowers.  On  the  pedicels  are 
two  small  leathery  bracts;  the  calyx  Is 
four-parted  and  membranous;  the  corolla 
consists  of  a  single  petal,  whirh  Is  curved 
In  the  bud,  the  remaining  four  petals  being 
suppressed ;  stamens  three;  ovary  stalked, 
with  one  or  two  ovules;  style  very  long, 
curled  up  spirally  ;  pod  compressed.  The 
generic  name  is  adapted  from  that  given 
by  the  natives  to  these  plants.  V.  Mfolia 
Is  In  cultivation  as  a  stove-plant;  its 
flowers  are  of  a  violet  hue.        [M.  T.  M.] 

VOUllDB.    (Fr.)    Jsaiis  Unctana. 

VOUfiN  POUEN.  A  native  name  In 
Madagascar  for  Cratceva  excelsa. 

VODLOU.    (Fr.)    Bamlmaa. 

VOYRA.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
herbs  of  the  GentianacecB,  and  connecting 
that  order  with  the  Orobanchacea,  Inas- 
much as  the  species  are  parasitical  on  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  and  have  only  minute 
scale-like  leaves.  The  flowers  are  terminal, 
either  solitary  or  in  panicles.  They  have  a 
flve-cleft  calyx ;  a  salver  shaped  corolla, 
which  withers  on  the  plant  before  It  falls 
off,  its  tube  swollen  at  the  base,  and  its 
limb  divided  into  five  spreading  segments ; 
stamens  flve,  concealed  within  the  corolla ; 
fruit  capsular,  partially  two-celled,  burs^ 
Ing  by  two  valves ;  seeds  numerous,  mi- 
nute. The  tuberous  roots  of  V.  rosea  are  of 
areddlsh  colour  externally,  and  white  with- 
in ;  they  are  baked  and  eaten  in  Guiana 
like  potatoes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VRIESIA.  A  genus  of  BromeliaceiB,  so 
named  In  honour  of  the  late  Professor  De 
Vrlese,  a  Dutch  botanist  of  eminence. 
The  species  have  flat  leaves,  and  bear  the 
flowers  In  spikes,  protected  by  large  hand- 
somely-coloured bracts.  The  sepals  are 
three,  convolute,  equal ;  petals  rolled  round 
at  the  point,  each  one  with  two  scales  at- 
tached to  It ;  stamens  six,  pn>jectlng,  three 
Inserted  into  the  petals,  three  between 
them,  ovary  partly  Inferior ;  stigma  with 
three  colled  hairy  divisions.  One  or  two 
species  are  In  cultivation  as  ornamental 
stove-plants.  F.  apeciosa,  a  Braiillan  herb. 
Is  particularly  handsome.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VRILL^E.  (Fr.)  Convolvulus  arvensia.  — 
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BXTARDB.     JV^^mMOM  OmmrfvuliM.    — 
bXtaBOI  GBAKDB.    Polpgoimm  4wm- 


VROHCBLLB.     (It)     Omwoinbu  ar- 


TULKKRA.  Flute  we,  like  ulnMls, 
•abject  to  Injaiy  from  outward  a«enu,  and 
the  woanda  ivoduoed  are  more  or  leaa 
Injurious  according  to  tbeir  Beverity  or 
the  nature  of  tbe  plant.  In  the  case  of 
large  trees,  woniida  are  Injurioua  by  ex- 
posing the  wood  to  the  Immediate  decom- 
posing agency  of  moisture  and  other 
atmospheric  conditions.  Tbe  object  In 
such  cases  Is  to  diminish  the  surface  as 
much  as  possible,  which  must  be  done  by 
pruning  off  all  Inequalities  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  then  to  exclude  tbe  air  by  some 
pUlster  or  covering  which  will  not  Injure 
the  tree,  but  penult  the  overlapping  of 
tbe  surface  by  the  new  bark,  without  any 
Injurious  decay.  One  of  the  best  applica- 
tions is  Forsyth's  mixture,  consisting  of 
one  portion  of  fresh  cowdung,  mixed  with 
half  the  quantity  of  lime-rubbish,  the  ssme 
amount  of  wood-ashes,  and  one-sixteenth  of 
river-sand  finely  sifted.  A  powder  of  wood- 
ashes  mixed  with  burnt  bones,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-sixth  of  tbe  latter  to  flve- 
slxths  of  the  former.  Is  then  applied 
with  a  dredger  till  the  plalster  Is  covered, 
allowing  It  to  remain  half  an  hour  to  absorb 
the  moisture.  More  powder  Is  then  rubbed 
on  with  the  hand,  till  the  surfMv  be- 
comes smooth.  Where  the  bark  has  been 
knocked  off,'  new  wood  may  be  generated 
from  the  medullary  rays.  If  the  surface  Is 
protected  from  drought  by  a  suitable 
covering.  In  this  case,  however,  the  albur- 
num must  remain  free  from  contact  with 
any  strange  matter.  Trees,  again,  are 
often  injured  by  rabbits,  mice,  and  other 
animals.  In  such  cases,  as  they  often  gnaw 
round  the  tree,  immediate  steps  must  l>e 
taken,  or  tbe  Injury  will  be  past  remedy. 
Some  substance  must  lie  applied  which  the 
animals  will  not  touch,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  will  not  injure  the  tree.  An 
application  of  soot  and  sulphur  mixed  with 
water.  In  which  a  small  quantity  of  size 
has  been  dissolved,  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
any.  Gas-tar,  which  Is  sometimes  used.  Is 
too  strong  for  such  a  purpose.    [M .  J.  B.] 

YULI^RAIBB.  (Fr.)  AnthyUia  Vvlr 
neraria. 

YULPIA.  A  ffenns  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Festueea,  now  included  in 
Festuea.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals, 
some  (as  Fe»tuea  bronuHdeM  and  F  unlgln- 
mis)  being  natives  of  Britain.        [D  M.] 

VULPIN.    (Pr)    Atopeeunu. 

VIJLVAIRB.  (Pr.)  Chenopodium  Vid- 
varia. 

VUSHIRA.   An  Indian  name  for  Potho* 

offlcituUia. 

VUTSUNAB.  The  deadly  Lagenandra 
toxiearia. 

WAAK.   The  hark  otStdaAbutUon. 


WACHE9DORFIA.    A  genus  beloDgbC 

to  the  tribe  WaO^mdorfea,  wtaich  is  \n 
some  botaniste  referred  to  lAHaoeiB,  bat  1g 
others  to  Hmrnodoraeete.  They  are  Qwtj 
bwbs,  often  hairy,  with  tnberona  ik- 
aomes,  and  narrowly  Hllptical  radial 
leaves,  sheathing  at  tbe  base,  and  hbosOi 
nerved  and  plaited,  in  some  at  the  species 
reeembling  those  of  inantatfo  lanceolaU. 
The  stem  Is  round,  with  very  small  leaver 
and  a  terminal  panicle  of  purple  rud  <v 
yellow  flowers,  with  large  liracta.  The 
perianth  is  rough  exteriorty,  six-deft,  irxe- 
gnlar,  with  three  of  the  segments  moie 
spreading  than  the  others— the  posterior 
one  spurred  at  the  buse,  the  spar  ireneraOy 
adnate  to  the  pedicel ;  stamens  six,  three 
of  them  sterile  or  absent,  ovary  free, 
three^dged.  QJ .  T.  a] 

WADADURL   A  Guiana  name  for  X«ey- 

tkU  grandiflora. 

WAGEN-BOOM.  The  wood  of  ITvlea 
grandiflora, 

WA6ENERIA.  One  of  the  nnmerons 
genera  into  which  Klotzsch  has  divided 
the  old  well-marked  genus  Begonia.  Tlie 
species  of  the  present  group  are  tiailing 
undersbmbe,  natives  of  Tropical  America. 
Their  chief  distinguishing  characteristic 
lies  in  tbe  male  flowers,  which  have  four 
petals,  while  tbe  females  have  flve ;  the  fila- 
ments are  free,  attached  to  a  cushion- 
like  receptacle,  and  bear  oblongr  anthers; 
the  style  is  persistent,  covered  with  pim- 
ples, and  surmounted  by  a  Hti^nia,  wboee 
two  loltes  are  twisted  spirally.  The  cap- 
sule is  winged,  dehiscent,  and  contains  aa 
entire  stalked  phusenta.  CM.  T.  MJ 

WAG  WANT.   Briza  media. 

WAHAHfi.   TheMaorinameof  ^orti^V 

aea  tpeetabttU. 

WAHLENBEB6IA.  An  extensive  ffenns 
of  CampoMulaeecR,  abounding  in  the  Ou>e 
(Colony  and  throughout  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  found  also  (though  more 
hu-ely)  in  extratroplcal  regiona  It  differs 
from  ClanifHinvlaonly  in  the  capsule,  which 
is  somewhat  globose  and  half-superior, 
the  free  portion  opening  by  three  to  flve 
valves  within  the  persistent  segments  of 
the  calyx.  fW.  OJ 

WAHOO.  A  North-west  Indian  name 
for  Euonymtu  atropurpurau. 

WAIATUMA.  A  name  given  ^by  the  In- 
dians of  Rio  Negro  to  the  edible  fruits  of 
Salaciadulcia, 

WAIE.    (Fr.)    CkamiBdorea. 

WAI-FA.  or  WAI-HWA.  Chinese  names 
for  tbe  unexpanded  flowei^buds  of  Sopko- 
rajaponica,  used  for  dyeing  tbe  silk  gar- 
ments of  the  mandarins  a  yellow  colour, 
Ac.    See  SoPHOiu. 

WAILE8IA.  A  genus  of  epiphytal  or- 
chids, belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandea.  The 
plants  have  the  habit  of  Yanda,  with  di- 
stichous coriaceous  channelled  three-rib- 
bed leaves,  a  foot  or  more  in  length ;  and 
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troxn  nine  to  twelve  flowers.  In  an  erect 
raceme,  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  In  diame- 
ter, yellow  spotted  with  crimson.  They 
are  related  to  TriehoglatHs,  but  the  latter 
dlfTers  In  having  a  distinct  appendage 
inrithin  the  sac  of  the  lip,  and  the  flowers 
in  short  lateral  spikes.  The  only  species, 
W  jpieta,  is  a  native  olMalacea.  [W  B.H.] 

"WAITZIA.  A  genus  of  Componte,  com- 
prising oerUin  Austral  Ian  herbs,  whose 
Btetns  bear  heads  of  flowers  arranged  iu 
corymbs.  The  heads  are  hemispherical, 
each  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  many 
rows  of  dry  coloured  stalked  scales,  provid- 
ed with  a  radiating  petaloid  appendage.  The 
receptacle  is  flat,  pitted. destituteof  scales; 
the  corollas  hermaphrodite  tubular  slen- 
der, flve-toothcdat  the  apex ;  tlie  branches 
of  the  style  have  little  knobs  at  the  ends ; 
the  achenes  are  flattened,  ovate, prolonged 
at  the  top  Into  a  beak ;  pappus  of  one  row 
of  serrated  rough  setae.  The  species  fur- 
nish some  of  the  very  1)eautiful  'everlast* 
ins '  flowers  of  our  gardens.      [M.  T.  M.] 

"WAKB-PmTLB.    ATummacuMiu.nu 

TVAKE-ROBIN.  Arvmmaculatnm;  9\90 
Trillium  cemxaan;  also  Anthunum  and 
Philodendron. 

TITALDSTEINIA.  A  genus  of  Bosacece, 
comprising  certain  herbaceous  species, 
with  the  aspect  of  some  of  the  PotentUlas. 
The  leaves  are  palmately  divided ;  and  the 
flowers  yellow.  In  terminal  corymbs.  The 
calyx  Is  double,  consisting  of  an  outer  row 
of  five  small  segments,  and  an  Inner  tubu- 
lar whorl,  whose  limb  is  flve-parted,  and 
whose  throat  has  a  thickened  lobed  rim 
running  around  It;  petals  flve,  sessile; 
stamens  numerous.  Inserted  on  the  calyx 
with  the  petals  ;  ovaries  two  to  six.  at  the 
base  of  the  calyx,  each  with  a  single  ovule: 
styles  terminal.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Hungary,  and  derive  their  generic  name 
from  Ck)unt  Waldstein,  a  writer  on  Hunga- 
rian plants.  W,  geoides  is  an  old-fashioned 
but  pretty  hardy  perennial.      [M.  T.  M.] 

WALEWORT,  or  WALLWORT.  Sam- 
btuua  ElnUtta. 

WALKERA.  The  name  applied  to  a  tree 
found  In  various  parts  of  Tropical  Asia, 
and  constituting  a  genus  of  Ochnaeece.  The 
leaves  are  serrated,  the  flowers  are  In 
clusters ;  the  calyx  has  flve  persistent 
lance-shaped  sepals ,  the  corolla  has  as 
many  persistent  petals,  longer  than  the 
sepals ;  stamens  flve,  shorter  than  the 
sepals :  style  single,  as  long  as  the  stamens; 
fruit  of  flve  kidney-shaped  drupes,  placed 
on  a  small  spongy  receptacle.  In  Western 
India  a  decoction  of  the  roots  or  of  the 
leaves  Is  used  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic. 
The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Walk- 
;  er,  the  founder  of  the  Botanic  Harden  at 
I  Cambridge.  fT.  serrate  Is  in  culrlvation  as 
'  a  stove-ptant.  tM.T.M.] 

WALLABA-TREB.    Eperua  faleata. 

WALLENIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrubs,  of  the  family  Myrsiiiaoea. 


The  leathery  leaves  are  entire,  and  the  flow- 
ers grow  in  terminal  panicles.  The  calyx 
is  bell-shaped,  four-toothed  ;  the  oornlla 
tubular,  with  a  four-iiarted  limb  ;  stamens 
four,  fliaments  thick,  cohering  below; 
fruit  fleshy,  globular.  [M.  T  MJ 

WALLBRIA.  A  genus  of  LUiacea,  from 
East  Tropical  Africa,  distinguished  In  the 
conantherous  group  by  having  the  ovary 
free  and  the  stamens  equal,  the  ovary 
being  semiadherent  in  the  rest  of  the 
group;  while  the  stamens  are  equal 
in  Conantkerct,  Cumingia^  and  their  allies, 
and  unequal  in  Zephyra  and  Cj/aneUa. 
Dr.  Kirk  describes  them  as  leafy  herbs, 
with  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  solitary 
axillary  flowers,  which  have  a  six-parted 
perianth,  with  very  short  tul»e  and  equal 
spreading  limb ;  six  equal  stamens,  with 
short  fliaments  and  elongated  anthers, 
which  are  two-r«lled.  opening  by  pores ; 
and  a  free  three-celled  ovary,  containing 
numerous  ovules.  The  two  described  spe- 
cies were  found  on  the  Manganja  Hills.  The 
genus  is  named  after  Mr.  Horace  Waller, 
;  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  ill-fated 
:  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  [T.  M.] 

I     WALLFLOWER.      Ckeiranthus   Cheiri. 
— ,  WESTERN.    JSyystmum  arkatuanum. 

•     WALL   GERMANDER.    J^ueriwn  Cha- 
,  tkcBdrya. 

WALLICHIA.  A  genus  of  palms,  named 
in  honour  of  the  late  Dr  Walllch,  a  cele- 
brated Danish  botanist,  and  author  of 
several  valuable  works  on  Indian  plants. 
It  consists  of  about  eight  species,  natives 
of  Northern  and  Eastern  India,  Siam,  Java, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  growing  In 
tufts,  and  either  without  stems  or  with 
sliort  reed-like  ones.  Their  leaves  are 
pinnate,  and  rise  from  a  mass  of  coarse 
fibres;  the  leaflets  being  entire  and  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  and  variously-lobed 
toothed  or  irregularly  jagged  in  the  upiier 
part,  and  whitish  underneath.  The  species 
belonging  to  the  section  Barina  bear  both 
male  and  female  flower^splkes  on  the  same 
plant,  while  those  of  the  section  Orania 
have  them  on  distinct  plants,  the  spikes  In 
either  case  having  numerous  overlapping 
spathes  on  their  stalks.  The  male  flowers 
have  a  more  or  less  deeply  tripartite 
calyx,  three  valvate  petals,  and  six  or  an 
indeflnite  number  of  stamens ;  while  the 
females  have  a  tripartite  calyx  and  co- 
rolla, and  a  two  or  rarely  three-celled  ovary. 
The  fruits  are  olive-shaped,  purple  or 
whitish  In  colour,  and  contain  an  acrid 
8tlngh]«  juice.  [A  a] 

WALLINIA.  AgenvMotCKenopodiacea 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  comprising 
an  erect  branched  herb,  with  alternate 
entire  fleshy  leaves,  and  minute  clustered 
sessile  flowers,  in  simple  leafless  spikes  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  flow- 
ers have  three  bracts;  a  calyx  of  flve  sepals, 
which  are  unchanged  In  fruit ;  flve  star 
mens,  and  four  styles.  The  fruit  Is  ellip- 
soidal, eigh^rlbbed,  with  an  herbaceous 
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pericarp  adbering  to  the  bony  cont  of  the 
seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

I  WALNUT.  Ju4fUnu  regia.  -.  BEL- 
I  GAUM,   OOUNTRr,    or  INDIAN.     AUu- 

rites  triloba.  —,  JAMAICA.  Pieroden- 
'  dr.  in  Juffkuu.    —,  OTAHEITE.    Aleuritet 

triloba. 

WALPERSIA.    The  name  of  a  genas  of 
heath-like  Cape  shrubs  uf  the  family  Rham- 
naeea,  bearing  the  fluwera  in  heads.    The 
calyx  is  woolly, with  a  short  tube  adiie- 
reiit  to  the  ovary.  Its  limb  divided  into 
five  narrow  erect  three-sided  segments ; 
petals  Ave,   small,  with  incurved   hairy 
I  iniints;  stamens  five,  op|K>site  r.he  petals, 
,  the  anthers  one-celled ;  ovary  with  a  single 
I  erect  basal  ovule  in  each  of  its  three  com- 
partments ;  style  short ;  fruit  partly  ad- 
lierent  to  the  calyx,  ultimately  separating 
into  three  one-seeded  carpels.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WALTHERIA.  A  widely  distributed 
tropical  genus  of  Btfttfueriaceo!,  comprising 
herbs  or  shrubs  with  serrated  leaves,  co- 
vered with  hairs,  some  of  which  are  star- 
sbai^ed.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  axillary 
or  terminal  heads ;  the  calyx  is  persistent, 
1>ell-shaped,  flve-cleft ;  petals  five,  stalked, 
'the  stalks  adherent  to  the  tube  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  fila- 
ments ;  ovary  sessile  oblique  one-celled, 
with  two  ovules ;  style  somewhat  lateral ; 
I  stigms  fringed  or  tubercled;  fruit  cap- 
I  sular,  surmounted  by  the  style.  W.  ameri- 
cana  is  employed  as  a  febrifuge  in  Suri- 
nam, and  W.  Douradinha  is  used  fur  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  and  other  complaints 
in  Brazil.  The  genus  is  named  in  honour 
of  Prof.  Walther  of  Leipsic      [M.  T.  M.] 

WAMARA.  A  native  name  for  the 
Brown  Ebony  of  Bemerara. 

WAMPEE.  The  Chinese  name  for  the 
fruits  of  CooJeia  punctata,  highly  esteemed 
in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

WANGALA,  WANOLO.  Guiana  names 
for  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientale. 

WANGHEE.  WHANGHEB.  The  names 
given  to  some  Eastern  canes  imported  for 
walking-sticks,  and  supposed  to  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  narrow-leaved  Bamboo. 

WANZEf.  An  Abyssinian  name  for 
Cordia  abysainica. 

WARANANA.  A  large  timber-tree  of 
British  Guiana,  called  the  Wild  Orange,  the 
wood  of  which  is  much  used  in  the  colony 
for  oars  and  staves. 

WARATXh.  Telop«a  epedosiaiima.  Also 
a  name  applied  to  certain  anemone-fiow- 
ered  varieties  of  Camellia  japonica. 

WARE.    A  general  name  for  Seaweed. 

WAREA.  A  genus  otCrtidferee  from  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America.  They 
are  glabrous  annuals,  with  entire  leaves, 
and  corymbose  purple  or  white  flowers ; 
Willie  the  fruits  are  slender  compressed 
pods,  supported  on  long  stipes.  [J.  T.  S.] 

WARENCB.    Bttbiatinetorum, 


WARIALBB.  An  Indian  name  fOr  ] 
nel-seed. 

WARRAOOORI.  A  native  Dene 
name  for  the  wood  of  the  White  Cc 
Jeica  tUtianma. 

WARREA.  A  terreatrUl  genus  «>f  oc^l 
chids,  belonging  to  the  trllte  VandM.  TTt^A 
arc  herbs,  with  small  or  no  p8endol>ulbfi,f 
reed-like  strongly- veined  leaves,  and  Mtarly  I 
regular  rammose  showy  flowers.  Severn  \ 
species  have  been  described  as  belan^iugl 
to  this  genus,  but  some  of  them  hare  lieea  f 
separated  under  the  name  of  Warscevi^  I 
zeUa.  W.  cpanea  is  remarkable  for  the  deeit- 1 
blue  colour  of  its  lip.  pure  blue  being  rarely  I 
found  among  orchids.  The  species  are  I 
natives  of  Tropical  America.     [W.  B.  HJ 

WAR  REE.  An  Indian  name  for  Pomtcicm  \ 
ntUiaeeum, 

WARRI-WARRI.  A  kind  of  Indian  fan 
made  by  the  natives  of  Guiana,  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Acuyuru  Ptlm,  Astroearj/mm 
acnleatum. 

WARSCE  WrpZELLA.  A  small  genus  of 
tropical  American  orchids,  very  nearly 
related  to  Warrea.  They  are  terrestrial 
herbs,  destitute  of  pseudobuibs ;  the  leaves 
linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  coriaceoas,  «qui- 
taut  at  the  base ;  and  the  flowers  lar^e  and 
showy,  solitaiT  on  radical  peduncles,  wtaidi 
are  furnished  with  a  few  sheathing  braces. 
Sepals  and  petals  spreading,  nearly  eqiu/  ,* 
lip  large,  with  a  square  appendage  at  its 
base,  the  sides  involute.  [W.  B.  H.3 

WARSCEWICZIA.    The  gardens  of  En- 
rope  owe  the  introduction  of  numeivias 
beautiful  and   interesting  plants    to   H. 
Warscewlcz.    The  genus  which  counmemo- 
rateshis  name  belongs  to  the  CinchonacetBt 
and  comprises  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  Tropical  America,  closely  allied  in  ! 
the  structure  of  the  flowers  to  Oalycophyl- 
lum.    The  difference  consists  in  clie  flve- 
toothed  calyx,  in  the  throat  of  the  corolto 
being  devoid  of  hairs,  in  the  attachment  ( 
of  the  stamens  to  the  base  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  in  other  minor  poiuta  ' 
As  in  Musscenda  and  several  allied  genera,  I 
(me  of  the  sepals  is  larger  than  the  reec, 
and  resembles  a  coloured  leaf.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WART-HBRB.    Bhywkoeia  minima. 

WARTS  (adj.  WARTY).  Hard  or  tirm 
excrescences.    See  Exostosis. 

WART-SHAPED. 
c»form. 

WARTWORT.    EuphoTiiaheliMeopia. 

WASHIBA.  A  strong  hard  durable  and 
elastic  wood  of  Guiana,  much  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  bowa. 

WA8HINGT0NIA,  A  name  given  by 
the  Americans  to  Sequoia  WelliHgtonia. 

WATER-BLINKS.    MotOiafimtana. 

WATER-BUCKLER.    RydropeUis. 

WATER-CAN«    Nuphar  ItOea. 

WATERCRESS.    Nastmrtitan  offleinaU. 


The  same  as  Verm-  | 
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"^^ATBR-FIRB.    Bergia  ammannioideg. 
"^VATBR-GLADIOLB.    A  name  given  by 
Grex-arde  to  the  Flowering  Bush,  Butomua. 

"VFATBR-LEAP.     HydrophyUwn ;     also 
.HWtiodoTnenia  ptUmata. 

"STATER-LETTUCE.  The  West  Indian 
XKSfe.vne  of  Piatia  Stratwtes. 

"^ATER-LILIES.  A  general  name  for 
da.«  NymphcBacMB, 

^WATER-LILY.  NympJuea.  — .  ROYAL. 
T^^ctoriaregia.  —.WHITE.  Nymphtea alba- 
,  YELLOW.    Nuphar. 

^WATER-NYMPH.    Nympkcea. 

WATER-PEPPERa  The  BngUsh  name 
£or  the  Elatinacea. 

WATER-PLANT.  An  aquatic  plant,  «.& 
one  growing  In  water  not  in  earth  (terres- 
t;rta]),  or  air  (aerial). 

WATER-PLATTER.    Victoria  regia. 

WATERSHIELD.     Brasmia. 

WATERSHIELDS.  An  Engllab  name 
-tor  the  CaJbomhacecB. 

WATER-gOLDIER.    StratioUa, 

WATBR-8PIKE.    PotamogeUm. 

WATER-TORCH.    Typha  latifolia. 

WATER-TREE.  TOracera  potatoria. 
— ,  RED.    ErythropMeum, 

WATER^WEED.  AnachaTinAlsinttiftntmy 
also  called  Udora.  —.NEW  GRENADA. 
Marathrium  utile. 

WATER-WITHE.    VitU  caribCBO. 

WATER-WOOD.    Chimarrhia  eymosa. 

WATERWORT.    Elaiine. 

WATSON lA.  A  rather  nnmernng  genus 
of  Onpe  Iridacea,  resembling  and  formerly 
combined  with  Gladiolue.  They  are  her- 
baceous plants,  with  bullious  or  tuberous 
rootstocics,  very  narrow  or  broad  sword- 
sliaped  leaves,  and  loose  spikes  of  large 
often  brightly-coloured  flowers,  or  dense 
spikes  of  smaller  ones.  The  flowers  rise 
from  a  stiff  two-valved  spathe,  and  liave 
a  coloured  short- tubed  calyx  with  a  six- 
parted  limb,  the  segments  being  either 
nearly  equal  or  bilabiate ;  three  stamens, 
which  rise  from  below  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  and  are  either  erect  or  somewhat 
one-sided,  with  versatile  anthers ;  and  a 
three-celled  ovary,  bearing  a  slender  style 
euding  In  three  two-parted  narrow  stig- 
mas, and  containing  numerous  ovules.  All 
the  species  are  confined  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  [A.  8.] 

WATTLE-TREE.  An  Australian  name 
for  Acacia.  — ,  BLACK.  Acacia  ajfhiia; 
also  A.  moUitsima.  — ,  RASPBERRY  J  ABf. 
A  West  Australian  species  of  Aeada.  — , 
SAVANNAH.  CitMarexyUm  ^adramgu- 
lore  and  C.  etnervum.  — ,  SILVER.  Acacia 
moUlBtima,   —,  — ,  o^  DMBumim.   Aeada 


WATTLE- WOOD.    Jketia  Thanmia. 

WAVY.    The  same  as  Undulate. 

WAW-WAW.    Bt^aniapleioneura. 

WAX,  CARNAUBA.  The  produce  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  Wax  Palm  of  Brazil, 
Copemicia  cerifera,  used  for  making  can- 
dles. — .  VEGETABLE.  A  kind  of  wax 
obtained  from  the  berries  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Myrica,  especially  M.  cerifera.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Myrtle  Wax,  from  the 
name  of  Candleberry  Myrtle  applied  to 
Myrica. 

WAXCLUSTER.    Gaultherla  hispida. 

WAX-TREE.  Vumia.  —.JAPAN.  Rhus 
SHCcedaneum.  —,  NEW  GRENADA.  Elaor 
gia  utilia. 

WAXWORK.    CeHastrus  9eandm9. 

WAXY.  Having  the  texture  and  colour 
of  new  wax. 

WAYAKA.  A  Peejean  name  for  Pachy- 
rhvcua  angnlatua. 

WAY-BENNET,  or  WAY-BENT.  Hor- 
deum  murinum. 

WAYBREAD.    Plantago  major. 

WAYPARING-TREE.  Viburnum  Lan- 
tana. 

WAYTHORN.    Bhamnus  cathartlem. 

WEASEL-SNOUT.    QaleobdoUm  luteum. 

WEBBIA.  A  genus  of  somewhat  shrub- 
by Composiice,  natives  of  Tropical  Africa, 
as  well  as  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  The 
leaves  are  entire,  smooth  above,  hairy  be- 
low. The  flower-heads  are  surrounded  by 
an  Involucre  of  two  or  three  rows  of  over- 
lapping scales ;  the  receptacle  Is  pitted  ; 
the  flowers  are  unisexual  and  dioecious— 
the  males  with  a  tubular  corolla,  conceal- 
ing the  anthers  and  the  style ;  the  females 
more  deeply  divided,  rather  fleshy,  the 
style  protruding  beyond  the  corolla,  and 
the  stigmas  elongated  and  hairy.  The 
acbenesare  cylindrical,  striated,  with  very 
hairy  ridges,  and  glandular  furrows ;  pap- 
pus hairy.  In  many  rows.  [M.  T.  M.j 

WEDDELINA.  The  merits  of  a  French 
botanist  and  traveller  are  intended  to  be 
commemorated  by  this  name,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  a  genus  of  Podoatemaceae,  com- 
prising a  small  herbaceous  plant,  native  of 
uulana.  It  has  a  linear  rootstock,  which 
divides  Into  a  number  of  thick  branches 
closely  intertwined,  rounded  on  one  sur- 
face and  hollowed  on  the  other.  The 
leaves  are  divided  into  numerous  linear 
segments.  The  flowers  have  a  thin  mem- 
branous perianth  of  flve  pieces,  each  tra- 
versed by  a  thick  midrib,  which  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  stiff  thread,  after  the  cel- 
lular part  has  rotted  away ;  the  stamens 
are  six  to  ten,  hypogynous ;  style  terminal  : 
stigma  capitate.  (M.  T.  M.j 

WEDELIA.  A  genus  of  Oompositce,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  or  underslirubs,  most 
abundant  In  Tropical  and  Subtropical 
America,  bat  also  found  In  Asia  and  Aus- 
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tralia.  The  leaves  are  ■errated  or  three- 
rleft ;  and  the  flower^talks  soUtarf  in  the 
fork!  of  the  branches,  rarely  In  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  Involucre  consists  of 
two  or  three  rows  of  scales,  the  onter  of 
which  are  leafj,  the  Inner  membranoas, 
the  receptacle  convex,  the  outer  florets 
llgulate,  the  central  ones  tubular,  both 
kinds  yellow ;  stigmas  conical.  The  achenes 
are  compressed,  sunnounted  by  a  pappus  of 
toothed  or  hairy  scales.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WEDGB-8HAPBD.    The  same  as  Cn- 


WBED.  Any  plant  which  obtrusively  oe- 
cnpies  cultivated  or  dressed  ground,  to 
the  exclusion  or  injury  of  some  particular 
crop  intended  to  be  grown.  Thus,  even 
the  most  useful  plants  may  become  weeds 
if  they  appear  out  of  their  pro|ier  place. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  in- 
significant-looking  or  unprofitable  plants 
which  grow  profusely  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
also  to  any  noxious  or  useless  plant. 

WBBHBT.  An  East  African  name  for 
EUusine  Cijraeana. 

WEBNONO.  A  Javanese  name  for  T»- 
traiiMlcs. 

WEI6ELA.  A  handsome  genns  of  Oo- 
prifoliaeea  from  China  and  Japan,  some 
species  of  which  are  amongst  the  finest 
shrubby  ornaments  of  our  gardens  in  early 
I  summer.  The  fiowers  are  produced  in 
short  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots,  and  have  a  flve-lu))ed  subequal 
calyx  with  a  linear  pentagonal  tube  adnate 
l)elow  to  the  ovary,  beyond  which  it  is 
produced ;  a  funnel-shaped  regular  corolla, 
equal-sided  at  the  base,  and  widened  at 
the  throat,  with  a  spreading  five-parted 
limb ;  five  sUmens :  a  filiform  exserted 
style  with  a  peltato-capitato  stigma;  a  free 
epigynous  gland;  and  an  inferior  ovary 
cut  into  four  l^^lse  cells  by  the  projection 
of  a  pair  of  double  placenta,  which  do  not 
unite  in  the  axis.  The  genus  is  nearly 
allied  to  DierviUa,  and  is  united  with  it  by 
some  botanists;  but  Dr.  Lindley  hasjpoint- 
ed  out  that  the  seed-vessel  is  crustaceous 
not  membranaceous,  and  the  seeds  winged 
instead  of  wingless.  [T.  M.] 

WEI6ELTIA.  The  name  of  a  shrub  na- 
tive of  Surinam,  and  forming  a  genus  of 
Myrsinaceai.  The  leaves  are  entire,  with 
pellucid  dots ;  and  the  flowers  grow  in  axil- 
lary spreading  racemes ;  calyx  and  corolla 
each  four-psrted ;  stamens  four,  opposite 
to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  short, 
style  short,  acuminate.  The  plant  is  but 
imperfectly  known.  CM.  T.  M.] 

WEINMANNIA.  The  plants  belonging 
to  this  genus  of  Cunoniacece  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  South  America  both  in  the 
tropical  and  temperate  regions,  in  South- 
em  Africa,  Madagascar  and  the  neigh liour- 
ing  islands,  and  also  in  Kew  Zealand. 
They  are  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with 
simple  or  compound  opposite  leaves,  and 
racemes  of  smallish  usually  tufted  flowers. 


which  have  a  persistent  fonr-iwrted  calyx 
with  the  segments  overlaiq>in9>  foor  ovo^ 
lapping  i>etals,  eight  long  stamens  (aIte^ 
nating  with  as  many  glands  or  widi  ths 
lobes  of  a  disk),  and  a  two-ceHed  ovaiy 
bearing  two  distinct  styles.  The  fndt 
is  a  leathery  capsule  splitting  wbea 
ripe  through  the  partition  into  two  bcal-  , 
shaped  sharp-pointed  pieces,  and  contain-  f 
ing  several  very  small  hairy  seeds.  ; 

The  tree  species  of  TFemnuutnia  mostly  ' 
afford  a  soft  light  wood,  useful  in  oommoa 
carpentry  and  cabinet-makingr  purpoaec,  < 
though  obtainable  only  in  planks  of  small 
size.  The  astringent  bark  of  one  of  the 
Peruvian  species  is  used  for  tannin?  lea> 
titer,  and  in  Bourbon  W.  ttnetaria  is  en>- 
pioyed  for  dyeing  red.  [A.  8L] 

WBISSIBI.  A  natural  order  of  ptem- 
carpous  mosses,  with  an  erect  equal  cat*- 
sule,  an  obsolete  peristome  (or  one  witb 
sixteen  teeth  often  united  at  the  base),  a 
dimidiate  veil,  and  the  texture  of  the 
leaves  close.  The  true  Oynmoatoma  differ 
only  from  Weiana  in  the  want  of  a  peri- 
stome. Several  species  of  the  latter  genas 
occur  in  Great  Britain,  but  they  are  mostly- 
small  and  ol)8Cure  plants.  IT.  eirrhata  fs 
one  of  the  prettiest,  and  is  not  nncomraon 
in  woods,  on  posts  and  rails,  where  It  fa 
recognised  at  once  by  its  peculiar  habit. 
Gymnostomum  acrviroatrum,  whose  stem  is 
beset  with  rooting  fibres  nearly-  to  the 
top,  is  used  in  the  Aretic  regions  for  lamp- 
wicks.  [M.  J.  BJ 

WELCOME-TO-OUR-HOUSE.  JSuphorMa 
Qfparissiat. 

WELD.    Beaeda LuteoUt. 

WELDENIA.  A  genus  containing  a 
Mexican  herb,  which  is  probably  to  be  re- 
ferred to  M^nthaeea.  It  has  imbricated 
linear-lanceolate  smooth  root-leaves,  and 
numerous  subsessile  white  flowers,  en- 
closed in  spathes,  which  split  open  longitu- 
dinally. The  perianth  is  coloured,  salver- 
shaped,  with  a  very  long  narrow  tube,  and 
a  three-cleft  limb ;  stamens  six ;  ovary 
free ;  style  filiform,  with  a  three-sided 
capitate  stigma;  fruit  subglobose,  with 
five  or  six  seeds  in  each  of  the  three  (or 
four)  ceUs.  [J.  T.  aj 

WELDW0RT8.  A  name  proposed  by 
Lindley  for  the  order  SeaedaeeoB, 

WELLINGTONIA  English  botanists,  in  i 
their  desire  to  do  honour  to  a  British  hero.  I 
seem  to  have  committed  an  oversight  in 
separating  the  WeUinfftonia  gigantea  of  our 
gardens  from   Skquoia,  to   which    the 
reader  is  referred.  CM.  T.  M  J 

WELWITSCHIA.  A  low  woody  plant, 
most  singular  in  shape  structure  and  mode 
of  growth,  rteently  brought  by  Dr.  Wel- 
witsch  from  the  dry  sandy  country  of 
Mossamedes,  in  Western  Africa.  It  was 
first  designated  by  the  name  of  TkimboOt 
which  was  believed  to  be  that  by  which  it 
is  known  to  the  natives  ;  but  this  word, 
it  appears,  is  applied  generally  to  all  plants 
which  have  a  short  thick  woody  trunk  or 
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talxome,  and  It  has  therefore  been  niuned 
if  ter  Its  discoverer  by  Dr.  Hwiker,  who 
las  shown  that,  notwltbgtandlng  the  ano- 
nallesby  which  It  Is  characterised,  it  forms 
t  senus   of  the  order  OnetaeetB.    In   Ita 
Irst  youth  Its  two  original  cotyledunary 
eares  appear  to  grow  considerably,  and 
ixtend  horizontally  in  opposite  directions, 
raised  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
land;  whilst  the  intervening  stock  thickens 
Md  hardens,  assuming  auobconical  shape, 
Battish  at  top,  and  rapidly  tapering  below 
Into  the  descending  root.    As  years  go  on, 
the  original  pair  of  leaves,  having  attained 
their  full  size  and  a  hard  tough  flbrous 
consistence,  do  not  die  away,  but  gradually 
split   up  into  shreds;  the  woody  mass 
which  bears  them  rises  very  little  higher, 
bat  Increases  horizontally  both  above  and 
below  the  insertion  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to 
clasp  their  base  in  a  deep  marginal  slit  or 
cavity ;  and  every  year,  from  the  upper  side 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  are  developed  seve- 
ral short  flowering-stalks.  These  are  erect 
dIcbotomously-branrJied    jointed     stems, 
six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  hearing  a  pair 
of  small  opposite  scales  at  each  fork  or 
Joint,  and  each  branch  terminated  by  an 
oblong  cone,  under  the  scales  of  which  are 
the  flowers  and  seeds.    The  result  is  that 
the  country  is  studded  with  these  mis* 
shapen  table-like  or  anvil-like  masses  of 
wood,  whose  flat  tops,  pitted  with  the  scars 
of  old  flowering-stems,  never  rise  above  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  but  vary  according 
to  age  in  a  horizontal  diameter  of  from  a 
few  Inches  to  Ave  or  six  feet :  those  of 
about  eighteen  inches  diameter,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  already  above  a  hundred  years 
old,  still  retaining  their  leaves,   ragged 
indeed  and  shortened  by  the  injuries  of 
time,  but  which  in  their  full  vigour  extend 
to  a  length  of  six  feet.    The  flowers  appear 
to  be  of  two  kinds— females,  with  naked 
ovules  like  those  of  Onetum;  and  herma- 
phrodites, showing  a  higher  and  more  com- 
plex type  of  structure,  conneccing  gyni- 
nospermous  with  angiuspermous  dicotyle- 
dons.    (See  TrauMietions  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  xxiv.  1,  plate  1—14.) 

Dr.  Welwitsch  found  these  misshapen 
monsters,  deeply  sunk  in  the  soil  with 
their  middle-sized  roots,  in  considerable 
quantities  at  Cabro  Negro  (15°  40'  south 
lat.\  on  the  dry  plateau  of  the  coast  of 
BengueU,  which  is  covered  with  loose 
sandy  rough  rubble,  and  is  from  300  to  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  little 
north  of  this  place,  at  Mossamedes,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Nicolas  River,  on 
thellttleFishbay  (at  Uo20' south  lat.),Herr 
Monteiro  found  it  at  a  later  period  in  a  per- 
fectly similar  situation  on  quartzose  schis- 
tose soil ;  and  Mr.  Balnesand  Mr.  Anderson 
In  Damara-land,  between  22°  and  28^  south 
latitude,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whale- 
flsh  Bay,  in  a  district  in  which  not  a  drop  of 
rain  ever  tails.  The  distribution  of  this 
remarkable  plant,  which  callnto  mind  some 
vegetable  relic  of  a  creation  Umg  since  past, 
falls  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty- 
third  degrees  of  south  latitude,  as  far  as  at 
present  ascertained.  It  is  well  known  to  the 


natives.   The  crown,  when  divested  of  its 
leaves,  resembles  so  closely  the  cracked 
surface  of  an  old  Polypcrtu  igniariua  that  I 
it  might,  on  a  superficial  view,  be  taken  for  I 
a  fungus.  I 

WBNDLANDIA.     A  genus  of   dneho-  I 
naeecB,  consisting    of    trees  or  shrubs,  i 
natives  of  the  East  Indies.    The  flowers,  : 
which  are  small  and  white,  are  borne  in  ter-  I 
minal  panicles.    The  calyx-tube  is  nearly  i 
globular,  striated,  its  limb  minutely  five- 
toothed  ;  the  corolla  has  a  cylindrical  tu)>e, 
expanding  into  a  five-cleft  limb ;  stamens 
five,  projecting;  ovary  surmounted  by  a 
fieshy  disk ;  style  projecting ;  fruit  cap 
BUlar,  bursting  from  alwve  by  two  valves. 
The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  M.  Wend- 
land,  a  Hanoverian  botanist.     [M.  T.  M.] 

WENDTIA.  Agenusof  OaNatdaceoffrom 
Chill,  consisting  of  erect  or  prostrate 
shrubs  wiUi  the  habit  of  PotentUla.  They 
haveoppositeshortly-stalkedwedge-shaped 
silky  leaves,  more  or  less  deeply  three  or 
more  lotted,  uo  stipules,  and  terminal  one- 
flowered  peduncles,  bearing  yellow  flowers 
with  bracteated  five-sepaled  calyces,  and 
Ave  petals,  ten  stamens,  and  a  glolM>se 
three-celled  ovary,  having  twin  ovules  in 
each  cell,  and  a  sessile  stigma  of  which 
the  three  lobes  are  petaloid.        [J.  T.  &] 

WENIWEL.    Coeeinium/enegtratttm. 

WERNERIA.  A  genus  of  Compostta, 
consisting  of  low-growing  tufted  herba- 
ceous plants,  natives  of  mountainous 
regions  in  Equatorial  America.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  woolly  ;  and  the  flower-heads 
solitary,  each  with  a  bell-shaped  involucre 
of  one  row  of  scales,  and  naked  receptacle. 
Out«r  fiorets  strap-shaped,  yellow  or  white, 
the  central  ones  tubular,  yellow ;  stigmas 
blunt  at  the  points,  feathered ;  fruits  top- 
shaped,  hairy ;  pappus  hairy,  in  several 
rows.  IT.  rigida^  a  native  of  Quito,  is  In 
rnltivatlon  as  an  herbaceous  iierennial. 
The  genus  Is  named  in  honour  of  Werner, 
the  celebrated  mineralogist.     [M.  T.  M.3 

WESTR1N6IA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  Labiatte,  and 
containing  several  species.  They  have 
vertlclllate  entire  evergreen  leaves,  and 
solitary  subsessile  axillary  flowers.  The 
calyx  is  canipanulate  costate  and  five- 
toothed  ;  the  upi>er  lip  of  the  corolla  two- 
lobed ;  and  the  four  stamens  included, 
the  upper  ones  only  l>elng  fertile,  and  fur- 
nished with  dimidiate  anthers.     [W.  Cj 

WETTINIA.  A  genus  formerly  associ- 
ated with  screw-pines,  but  recently  found 
to  be  a  genuine  member  of  the  great 
natural  order  of  Palms,  and  closely  allied 
to  IriarUa:  indeed,  so  much  do  the  species 
resemble  in  habit  even  some  Iriartea$t 
that  the  Peruvians  often  mistake  their 
leaves  for  those  of  the  former,  when  col- 
lecting them  during  Lent  for  cabbage ;  but 
on  boiling  them  they  soon  find  out  their 
misUke,  the  leaves  of  Wettinia,  like  those 
of  the  genus  Socratea,  lieing  very  bitter 
and  unfit  to  eat,  whilst  those  of  Jriartea 
are  sweet  and  .good  eating.     There  are 


1  two  Bficrles  of  WeMuia,  t»oih  Inhabiting  .      -  — -.  -, 

1  the  ewiern  slopes  of   the  Andes,  shoat    PiuguteuUt  vulfforu. 


WHITE-ROT.  BydtrocotifUviUaarU ;  i 


8,500  feet  above  the  sea-level— IK.  anoutAa, 
oriflrtnally  discovered  by  Pavon,  and  col- 
lected more  recently  by  Pftppis  on  the 
iMnks  of  the  Toeache;  and  If.  mayneiwu. 
railed  Pullo-coroia  and  Shulln-chonta  by 


WHITE-THORN.  OraUeirus  Oacff^eanikm. 

WHITE-TREE.  Melaleuea  Lewi^cadenOnm, 

WHITE- WOOD.    TOia 
Liriodendrtm   hdipi/era,  Oreodapktu! 


the  natives.  Inhabiting  those  of  the  Rver  g^yi^^      Neetandra     leuamika,      Teeoms 

Mayo.  Their  stems  are  from  thirty  to  forty  j^eoxyUm,  and  Teeoma  pentaphvUa.     — 

feet  hlifh.  unarmed,  and  (like  some  species  of  Australia.    LagvMMria  PaieratmL    —  ct 

of  Jriarleo)  borne  on  Btllt-llke  atrial  roots  xasmanla.    PiiUmporuM  Heolor. 
covered  with   prickles.    The  leaves  are 


terminal  and  pinnatlsect,  the  segments 
truncate  and  enise  on  their  ai>ex.  The 
spsdlx  Is  developed  below  the  crown  of  the 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  dioecious,  and  the 
f  mlt  is  a  one-seeded  dry  berry.       [B.  S.3 

WHAMPEE.     CooMa  ptmetata. 

WHANGHEE.    Sec  Wasoh. 

WHARRB.    The  Crab,  iVt"  ■«'«'•*«• 

WHEAT.     The  grain-bearing  Triticum 


WHITE  WORT.  Matriatria  OkamomilUi; 
also  Polygcnatum  offlcituUe. 

WHITFIELDIA.  A  genus  of  tropfnd 
African  shrubs  belonging  to  the  order- 
AcanihacetB.  The  technical  distingnlsb- 
Ing  peculiarities  are  to  Iw  soug^ht  In  the 
presence  of  two  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
four  or  flve-parted  calyx,  both  bracts  and 
calyx  being  of  a  reddish  bne.  Additional 
cbaracteristicsare— thefunnel-fihaped  tvo- 
lipped  corolla,  twice  the  length    of   tlie 


VHlgare,  of  which  two  forms  are  distin-     «ilyx  ;  the  ovary  with  four  ovules;  and  the 

mukuhci,  T.  astivwm  uid  T.  hyhemum.    — ,     -        • — -^-    —»•-■- 

BCCK.     Fagopymm.     — ,  COW.     Melam- 
I  pprttm.     — ,    GOATS.    Tragoppnim.      — , 
GUINEA.  ZeaMaya.  —.SPELT.  TrUieum 
SpeUa.    —.TURKEY.    ZeaMaya. 

WHEEL-SHAPED.    Rotate. 

WHICKEN.    Pyrtu  Aueuparia. 

WHIN,  xnex  ewrcfMBtu,  — ,  MOOR,  «t 
NEEDLE.  Geniata  anglica.  — ,  PETTY. 
Qeniata  anglica ;  also  Ononia  arvetuia. 

WHIN-BERRY.    Vaeeinium. 

WHIP-SHAPED.    Flagelliform. 

WHIP-TONGUE.    Galium  Mollnga, 

WHIRLING  PLANT.  Deamodium  gy- 
rana. 

WHISKY.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled 
from  the  fermented  worts  of  malt  or  grain. 

WHITE-BEAM.    Pynca  Aria. 
WHITE-BEN.    SiUne  ivjlata. 
WHITE-BLOW.      Draba   venut;    also 
Saxifraga  tridaetylitea. 

WHITE-BOTTLE.    Saeneinfiata. 


WHITE-CAPS.  A  name  employed  some- 
tlmea  to  Indicate  Agaricua  arvensia^  which 
is  more  commonly  knAwn  under  the  desig- 
nation of  Horse  Mushroom.       [M.  J.  B.] 


The  timber  of  Abiea 


WHITE  DEAL. 
excelaa. 

WHITE  DAMMER.     A  gum-resin  pro- 
duced by  Valeria  indica. 


Parthenium    Hystero' 


WHITE-HEAD. 

phorua. 

WHITE  HOOP.    A  Jamaica  name  for 
Tovmefortia  Mentor. 

WHITE-HORSE.  Portlavdiagrandifiora. 

WHITE-POTHERB.      Valerianella    oli-. 
toria. 
■■    WHITE-ROOT.    Polygonatum  offlcinale. 


four  large  discoid  seeds,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  little  hook-like  appenda^res.  IT. 
lateriHOt  an  ornamental  evergreen  stove- 
fhrub,  was  brought  from  Sierra  Leone  by 
Mr.  T.  Whitfleld,  after  whom  the  genus  is 
named.  The  branches  bear  terminal  clus- 
ters of  rather  large  brick-red  flowers. 
Another  species  is  a  native  of  Pemnu- 
doPa  [M.T.MO 

WHITIA.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
Cyrtavdrea;  tribe  of  Oeaneracea^  and  to  the 
small  section  of  that  tril>e  characierised 
by  having  a  berry-like  uuopening  fruit. 
It  differs  from  Cifrtandra  in  the  calyx 
being  divided  to  the  base  into  five  equal 
segments;  in  its  stamens,  only  two  out 
of  five  of  which  are  fertile,  projecting 
beyond  the  funnel-shaped  tube  of  the  co- 
r(»lla ;  In  the  Insertion  of  the  anthers  being 
unequal,  not  parallel ;  and  In  the  funnel- 
8lia|)ed  form  of  the  stigma.  Two  species 
are  known,  both  climbing  shrubs  of  Java, 
having  opposite  une^iual  pairs  of  leaves, 
and  axillary  fascicles  of  flowers.     [A.  SJ 

WHITLAVIA.  A  genus  of  Bydropkyl- 
laeccB,  containing  two  handsome  species, 
with  large  flowers,  natives  of  California. 
It  is  allied  In  general  habit,  as  well  as  in 
the  form  of  the  leaves  and  the  glandular 
hairs,  to  Eiitoca ;  but  the  great  size  and  the 
tubular-campanulate  form  of  the  corolla, 
as  well  as  the  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
fliameuts,  easily  distinguish  it.     [W.  CJ 

WHITLBYA.  'Aniaodua. 

WHITLOW-GRASS.    Draba. 

WHITLOW  WORT.    Pemmyehia. 

WHITTEN-TRBE.    Tihumuwi  Opulua. 

WHORL.  A  ring  of  organs  all  on  the 
same  plane.    The  same  as  Verticil. 

WHORLED.  Vertlcillate ;  collected  into 
a  ring-like  series. 

WHORT,  or  WHURT.  Vaeeinuan  Myr- 
tUlua. 

WHORTLEBERRY,    raeetnium,    espe- 
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riallr  applied  In  this  country  to  tbefnilt  of 
Vaceinium  Mprtilhu;  sometimes  also  ap- 
plied to  the  fruit  of  Oxgeocctu,  —.RED 
or  MOUNT  IDA.    Vaednium  VUU  idaea, 

WI.  The  Feejean  name  tor  Bp<mdia» 
iuleis. 

WIBBLTA.    DawOHa. 

WiCHURiBA.  A  ffenus  of  Anstnllao 
shrubs  of  the  ftunily  Rhamnacem.  The 
branches  are  somewhat  spiny;  the  leaves 
linear,  somewhat  tufted;  the  stipules  mem- 
branous, iiersistent;  and  the  Sowers  nearly 
sessile  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  sur- 
rounded by  dry  membranous  bracts.  The 
myx-tube  Is  dilated,  its  limb  divided 
Into  Ave  triangular  acute  segrmenu;  petals 
dve, stalked  ;  stamensflve;  disk  five-lobed, 
bniry,  the  lobes  overhanging  the  semi- 
adherent  three-celled  ovary ;  style  distinct ; 
stigma  three-toothed:  capsule  surrounded 
by  the  persistent  calyx  and  corolla,  sui^ 
mounted  by  the  style,  and  girt  at  the  b>ise 
by  the  disk,  when  ripe  dividing  Into  three 
valves ;  seeds  three.  It  is  by  some  included 
In  Cryptandra.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WICKSTROMTA.  This  genus  of  TkytM- 
ItxeecB  consists  of  about  twenty  species, 
scattered  over  Tropical  and  Subtropical 
Asia  Australia  and  the  Paciflc  Islands, 
some  of  them  being  small  trees,  and  others 
shrubs.  It  is  distinguished  from  Daphne 
by  its  usually  opposite  always  deciduous 
leaves,  and  by  its  flowers  having  four  small 
Darrow  scales  below  the  ovary.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  in  short  tenninal  or  axillary 
racemes  or  spikes,  and  have  ja  tubular 
coloured  calyx  with  four  spreading  lobes, 
vcitbout  any  scales  in  the  orifice ;  eight 
stamens,  with  scarcely  any  filaments.  In 
two  rows  near  the  top  of  the  calyx-tube ; 
and  an  ovary  ending  In  a  short  style,  and 
round-headed  stigma.  The  fruits  are  small 
single-seeded  berries,  at  first  enclosed  in 
the  calj'-x  but  ultimately  free,  the  calyx 
splitting  open  and  falling  away.  W.  indiea 
Is  a  large  tree-like  shrub,  common  on  the 
sea-shores  of  Tropical  Eastern  Australia, 
the  Peejee,  Society,  and  other  Polynesian 
Islands,  where  the  natives  use  its  bark 
[which,  like  that  of  other  daphnads,  con- 
tains an  extremely  tough  and  easily-separa- 
ble fibre;,  for  making  fishing-nets  and  lines, 
ropes,  &c.  The  Feejeans,  who  call  the 
plant  Sinu  Matalvi,  also  employ  it  medici- 
nally,  using  the  bark  and  leaves  as  a  re- 
medy for  coughs,  and  the  bark  alone  as  an 
ipplication  to  sores.  It  has  oval  or  lanceo- 
late-oblung  net-veined  leaves  about  two 
Inches  in  length.  [A.  S.] 

WIDDELILAM.  An  Indian  name  for 
Peppermint. 

WIDDRINGTONIA,  Formerly  Included 
In  the  genus  Thv^a,  but  now  constituting 
%  distinct  group  of  the  cupressineous  divi- 
sion of  Coni/era.  The  species  consist  of 
trees,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ind  have  crowded  alternate  leaves  (not 
>pposite  as  in  Thuja).  These  leaves  in  the 
roung  plant  are  linear  and  spreading, 
srhile  in  the  older  plant  they  are  scale-like. 


and  closely  pressed  up  against  the  stem 
The  flowers  are  diiBcIous:  the  males  in 
terminal  catkins,  the  stamens  numerous, 
and  arranged  in  four  rows,  each  stamen 
having  a  two-ceiled  anther ;  the  females  in 
solitary  terminal  cones,  each  consisting 
of  four  scales,  connate  at  their  edges,  and 
each  Tiearing  five  to  ten  winged  seeds.  In 
the  ripe  state  the  cones  are  globular  and 
woody,  with  comparatively  few  seeds.  IT. 
ettpreMoidetf  better  known  as  Thi^aeupre»- 
aoidett  is  cultivated  in  this  country  as  a 
greenhouse  shrub.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WIDOW-WAIL.    Cfneonon. 

WIEDEMANNIA.  A  small  genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  Australia,  nearly  related 
both  i.n  habit  and  structure  to  Laminnt, 
but  differing  in  the  tubular  corolla,  which 
is  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  lanceolate 
and  the  lower  blfld^  with  all  the  teeth  rigid 
and  very  acute.  [W.  C] 

WIEGMANNIA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  Cinehonaeeee  which  Includes  a  small 
shrub,  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
purple  flowers  are  borne  on  contracted 
cymes,  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  Involucre, 
formed  by  the  stipules  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  marked  by  eight 
ridges,  and  its  limb  divided  into  four 
rather  large  leafy  segments;  the  corolla 
is  funnel-shaped,  the  limb  four-Iobed ;  the 
stamens  four,  concealed  within  the  corolla, 
the  anthers  nearly  sessile ;  the  ovary  sur- 
mounted by  a  fleshy  disk.  The  fruit  is  a 
two-celled  eight-ribbed  berry,  crowned  by 
the  leafy  limb  of  the  calyx.  In  each  of  its 
cells  is  a  single  ovule.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WIOANDIA.  A  genus  of  Bydrcteaee4B, 
containing  several  species  of  hispid  large- 
leaved  herbs,  natives  of  Tropical  and  Sub- 
tropical America.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  gyrate  bibracteated  branched  splcate 
racemes ;  the  calyx  is  flve-parted ;  the  co- 
rolla rotate ;  the  stamens  exserted ;  and 
the  capsule  two-valvcd  with  two  parietal 
placentas,  the  revolute  margins  of  which 
are  entirely  covered  with  seeds.   [W.  C] 

WIGHTIA.  A  genus  referred  by  Ben- 
tham  to  Serophulariaeece.  It  is  founded  on 
a  single  species,  a  climbing  shrub  from 
Nepal.  The  calyx  is  coriaceous  and  cam- 
panulate,  with  two  to  flve  short  lobes ;  the 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  the  limb  two- 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  erect  and  bl- 
lobed,  and  the  lower  patent  and  trlfld; 
the  four  stamens  are  Inserted  In  the  tube 
of  the  corolla,  and  there  Is  no  trace  of  a 
fifth;  the  two  cells  of  the  anthers  are 
equal  and  parallel ;  the  ovary  is  two-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules;  and  the  capsule  is 
oblong,  and  dehisces  septicldally  with  two 
valves,  and  cimtalns  numerous  oblong 
seeds  furnished  with  linear  wings.  [W.CJ 

WIO-TREB.    Shug.CoUmta. 

WILD.  Growing  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Sometimes  applied  in  depreciation  of  plants 
Inferior  to  others  to  which  they  bear  more 
or  less  resemblance. 
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WILD-DOAR'S  TREB.  A  Sail  Duinlngo 
name  lor  Hedwigia  baUamifera. 

WILD   CUrCHONA.     MusMgnda   froftr 

WILDE  PRUIMB.  The  fruit  ol  Pappea 
eapensiM,  or  tbe  Wild  Plum. 

WlLDINa    rheOnLh,Pyru$Mdlu». 

WILD  SPAHIARD.  Adpki/UatquarroM 
mad  A.  OoUtuoi. 

WILLDBNOWIA.  Ab  lll-deOned  geuui 
of  Be$tiaeem,  conaiattag  of  Capeherbaceoua 
pUnia.  with  branched  ruah-Uke  leafleaa 
Bcema,  pnirlded  here  and  there  with  mem- 
branoua  aheatha.  The  flowersare  dioecloua, 
the  males  In  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  each  raceme  having  at  its  base  a 
large  aheathing  bract,  and  the  pedicela  alao 
being  each  prov^lded  with  a  very  long  mem- 
branoua  bract:  the  flowers  themaelves 
consisting  of  a  membranoua  four  to  five- 
parted  perianth  the  aegmenta  of  which  are 
narrow,  nearly  equal  in  alze,  and  of  three 
distinct  stamens  with  one-celled  anthers. 
The  female  flowers  are  in  spikes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  each  spike  provided 
with  a  sheathing  deciduous  bract;  the 
perianth  is  placed  upon  a  thick  slx-lobed 
cup-like  disk  and  consists  of  six  nearly 
equal  segments  In  two  rows ;  stigmas 
two ;  fruit  indehlscent.  Borne  of  the  spe- 
cies have  a  very  elegantappearance  :  two  of 
them  are  In  cultivation,  W.  teres  and  W. 
$triata.  At  the  Cape  the  small  wiry  stems 
are  used  for  makiniBr  brooms.     [M.  T.M.] 

WILLBMBTIA.  This  name  has  been 
applied  to  several  genera  of  various  orders, 
but  la  now  exduaively  adopted  for  a  Cen- 
tral European  mountain  plant,  of  the 
family  Composita,  The  leaves  are  entire  ; 
and  the  fluwer^heada  few  in  num1>er,  each 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  numerous 
overlapping  scales;  the  receptacle  la  flat, 
aealeleaa,  pitted ;  the  corollas  all  strap- 
shaped  ;  theachenes  uniform,  beaked ;  and 
the  pappus  hairy.  In  one  row.    [M.  T.  M.] 

WILL-O'-THB-WISP.    TrtmeOa  Nostoe. 


WILLOW.  Salix.  — ,  CRACK.  BdHx 
fragitU.  —,  FRENCH.  EptMfium  angtutir 
folium.  —,60  AT.  <Scau;(7aprcBa.  the  badge 
ot  the  Cummings.  — ,  60LDBN.  A  Ma- 
deira name  for  OenUta  acoparieu  — ,  HUN- 
TINGDON, or  WHITE.  Salix  alba.  — , 
PBRSIAN.  EpUobium  anffusti/oUvm.  — . 
PRIMROSE.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
(Enothera.  — ,  ROSE.  Saiix  purpurea.  — , 
SWEET.  Myriea  Gale.  —,  WEEPING. 
SaUx  babylonica. 

^WILLOW-HERB.      EpOoMnm   angugti- 
folium.    ~,  HOODED.    SeuteUaria. 

WILLOW-WEED.  Lythrum  Saliearia; 
also  Polygonum  lapathifoHum. 

WiLLOWWORTS.  A  name  proposed 
by  Lindley  for  the  Saiieaceai. 

WILLUGHBEIA.  A  genus  of  Apoeynor 
2?»  containing  several  climbing  shrubs 
^m  Southern  Aala.  They  are  milky,  and 
""^"'  entire  opposite  leavea  and  tendrils. 


and  axil  lary  and  term  Inal  cymes.  The  calyx  I 
la  flve-purted ;  the  corolla  salver-sbaped  a  * 
flve-cleft,  with  oblong  lobes ;  tixe  ovi 
acute  anthers  are  longer  than  the  flianiffia;i 
the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  nixinennsl 
ovules  attached  to  two  i«rfetal  plArentas;fl 
the  baccate  fruit  Is  about  the  size  aoAl 
shape  of  an  orange,  and  the  pomeroasl 
seeds  are  buried  in  the  pulp.  C^v.  CJ 

WILSONIA.  A  genns  of  OonvtOvuiaceeB, 
containing  one  or  two  species,  nnd^rshraba 
from  Australia.  The  calyx  is  flve-t.ootbed, 
and  the  corolla  funnel-shaped ;  ttxe  sfnfde 
style  has  a  capitate  stigma ;  and  tl»e  groall 
ovary  contains  two  ovules.  C^W  CL3 

WILTED.   The  same  as  Flaccid. 

WIMMERIA.  A  genns  of  jMexIcan 
shrubs,  similar  In  general  appearance  to 
the  siteries  of  C^aetruet  and  belonerinff  to 
the  same  family.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
and  the  flower-stalks  cymose;  caly^x  Ave- 
lobed;  petals  five,  spreading.  Inserted 
with  the  five  stamens  into  a  lobed  fieahy 
perlg>-nous  disk ;  ovary  three-celled.  iw-itA 
several  ovules  in  each  cell ;  style  sbort, 
stigma  three-lobed;  fruit  Indehiscent, 
three>wlnged.  CM.  T.  3U 

WINCHIA  A  genus  of  A-pon^fnaceo!^ 
containing  a  single  woody  plant  from  Mar- 
taban,  with  temate  or  qoatemate  oblong 
leaves,  and  terminal  flower-panicles.  Tlie 
calyx  is  cut  into  five  roundish  lobes  ;  the 
corolla  is  salvershaped,  its  limb  is  divided 
intoflve  oblongdivi8lon8,extemaUy  do  wny 
and  hairy  on  the  inside ;  the  five  stamens 
have  very  short  fliaments,  and  lanceolate 
acute  anthers  ;  and  the  ovary  is  two-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules.  tW.  CJ 

WIND-FLOWER.  ffeniianaPneumona»- 
the ;  also  AnemoM.  — .  BASTARD.  Gemr 
nana  Peeuio-Pneumonanthe. 

WINDLE-8TRAW.  AgrottU  Spica  vaUi; 
also  Cynoeurus  cristatiu, 

WIND-SHAKB.    SeeAKKMOSis. 

WINE.  The  fermented  juice  of  various 
fruits  prepared  with  sugar,  as  errape- 
wine,  orange-wine,  &c;  also  tbe  sap  of 
certain  plants,  as  palm-wine.  There  are 
besides  various  medicinal  preparations  in 
the  form  of  wine,  such  as  quinine-wine, 
taraxacum-wine,  Ac 

WINEBEBRY.  Taeeinium,  MwrtOhu; 
also  Bibes  rvJbrum.  — ,  NEW  ZEIALAHD. 
A  name  given  by  the  colonists  to  Ooriaria 
sarmentoaa.- 

WINGED.  Furnished  with  any  kind  of 
membranous  or  thin  expansion. 


have 


WING-POINT.    PteroeUgnuk, 

WINGS.  The  two  lateral  petals  of  a  pa- ~ 
ptlionaceous  flower;  any  kind  of  mem-* 
branous  expansion. 

WINNA.  An  Indian  name  for  layers  of 
the  dried  bark  of  Lecythia  (Hlaria,  used 
in  Guiana  as  wrappers  for  cigaretces. 

WINTER-BERRY.  Prinot ,  also  Hex 
montana. 
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^WINTERGREEN.  Pyrola;  aUo  Trien- 
teUis^  and  Oa%Mheriavroeuimbea$,  — ,  ABO 
Sf^TIO.  Qanaauria.  —,  CHICKWKED. 
TrierataHs.  — ,  FALSE.  Pyrola.  — , 
SPOTTED.  .ChimaphUa  maculata,  ^, 
BPRIKG.    CfauUheria  proeumbens. 

W  lltlTERLEnr.  A  Germaa  name  for 
ZdrttATn  tuitatiBsimum. 

'WINTBR'S  BARK.    Drimys  Winteri, 

IWINTBR-S  W  EET.    OrUfomm. 

'WINTER-WEED.    Venniea  hederte/oUtu 

'W^IBB-BENT.     KarduB  atrieta. 

'W^IRTGENIA.    Spondiaa. 

'WISLIZENIA.  A  genus  of  Oruei/ene, 
comprising  an  annoal  species,  native  of 
Hfc^v  Mexico.  The  leaves  are  temate,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  racemes, 
are  yellow.  The  stamens  are  very  long ; 
ttae  ovary  stalked  globose  two-celled,  sur- 
knounted  by  an  awl-shaped  style  and  a 
Slobular  stigma.  (iL  T.  M.3 

"WISTARIA.  A  genoB  of  climbing 
shrabs  of  the  Leffuminotat  natives  of 
H^orth  America,  Japan,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  China.  They  have  pinnate 
leaves,  with  small  deciduous  stipules,  and 
floorers  In  axillary  and  terminal  racemes. 
Tbe  calyx  is  provided  with  two  small 
l>ract8,  and  is  somewhat  bell-shaped,  its 
Itmb  being  slightly  two-lipped  and  flve- 
tootbed;  the  standard  isronndish.with  two 
small  hardened  prominences  at  the  base  ; 
stamens  ten,  diadelphous;  ovary  stalked. 
^vltb  numerous  ovules ;  pod  linear  woody 
or  leathery,  many-seeded. 

Two  well-known  species  are  largely 
fn*own  In  this  country  for  the  sake  of 
their  elegant  racemes  of  lilac  flowers. 
which  are  produced  in  great  profusion  on 
a  south  wall  or  other  sheltered  spoc. 

W.  ehinensUt  the  Clilnese  species,  has 
lAr^er  and  paler  flowers  than  those  of 
W.  fnUeaeenSf  the  American  kind,  whose 
flowers,  moreover,  are  slightly  scented, 
and  taave  a  greenish  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
standard.  The  generic  name  is  in  honour 
of  Caspar  Wistar,  a  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Pennsylvania.  [M.  T.  M.] 

"'WITCH-BALLS.  Interwoven  roller- 
masses  of  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants, 
often  met  with  in  the  steppes  of  Tartary. 

"WITCHEN.  The  Rowan-tree,  Pynu  An- 
euparia. 

"VTITCHES*  BESOMa  This  name  is 
g^lven  to  the  tufted  bunches  of  branches, 
altered  from  their  original  form,  which  are 
developed  on  the  Silver  Fir  in  consequence 
of  the  attack  of  Peridermium  elatinum^  a 
fangus  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
^^eidiaceL  The  leaves  as  well  as  branches 
are  altered  In  form  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance, and  soon  fall,  a  new  crop  of 
Infested  foliage  being  produced  each  year 
from  the  buds.  The  fungus  is  apparently 
confined  to  the  besoms.  Specimens  occur- 
red a  few  years  since  at  Hastings,  but  we 
tiave  not  heard  of  them  elsewhere  in  Eng  ' 


land.     They  are  abundant  in  Germany, 
where  they  are  called  HexenBesen.  [^.B.] 

WITCHES'  BUTTER.  The  vulgar  name 
of  Eaddia  glandulosa,  a  dark-brown  or  black 
jelly-like  fungus  studded  above  with  little 
glandular  points,  and  below  rough  like 
crape.  Some  of  the  dark  species  of  TremeUa 
are  probably  confounded  under  the  same 
name.  [M.  J.  B.] 

WITCHES' THIMBLE.  SOene  mariUma. 

WlTHERnHGIA.  A  genusof  &>IaiuiC00, 
so  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Withering, 
an  eminent  physician  and  writer  on  British 
botany  in  the  last  centur}'.  The  species 
are  of  a  shrubby  habit,  with  flowers  in  um- 
bels or  clusters,  and  white  yellow  rose 
greenish  or  bluish  in  colour.  The  calyx  is 
bell-shaped,  four  to  five-cleft ;  the  corolla 
wheel-shaped,  four  to  five-cleft ;  stamens 
four  to  five,  the  anthers  converging,  open- 
ing lengthwise;  fruit  berry-like,  two- 
celled.  These  plants  are  indigenous  in 
Pern,  Mexico,  and  South  Africa  The 
Peruvian  Indians  are  stated  to  employ  the 
roots  of  W.  numtana  in  soups.    [M.  T.  M.] 

WITHE-ROD.    Viburnum  nudum. 

WITHWIKD.  The  Woodbine ;  also  Con- 
voUmlua  crventis. 

WITHY.  LaaerpUium  Siler ;  also  a  com- 
mon name  for  Willow.  — ,  GREY.  Balix  ' 
Oaprea.   — ,  HOOP.    Bivina  octandra.  I 

WITSENIA.     A  genus  of  Cape  plants 
belonging  to  the  Tridacea,  and  having  a  , 
similar  habit  to  tbe  species  of  Irie ;  having  ' 
like  them  also  a  thick  fleshy  stock,  termi-  ' 
nated  by  a  tuft  of  sword-shaped  leaves,  t 
which   are  arranged  in  two  rows.     The  j 
flowers  are  borne  on  simple  or  braached  I 
scapes ;  each  one  has  a  regular  six-parted  > 
tubular  perianth,  to  the  throat  of  whlcli  are  i 
attached  three  very  short  stamens.    The 
ovary  is  inferior  or  neaWy  so,  three-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules :  the  style  is  simple, 
and   is    terminated  by  a    three-toothed 
stigma ;  the  fruit  Is  a  three-val  ved  capsule.  , 
W.  eorymboaa  is  an  old  Inhabitant  of  our  ' 
greenhouses,  where  Its  fine  purpIish-Mue 
flowers  still  render  it  a  favourite.    '  The  ' 
stem  of  W.  Matira  is  said  to  abound  in 
saccharine  juice.'  [M.T.M.] 

WITTEDENIA.  A  garden  misnomer  for 
ymadmia. 

WO  AD.  laatU  Unetoria,  also  called  Dyer's 
Woad.    — ,WILD.    Beseda  Lvteola. 

WOADWAXEN.    Genista  ttnctoricu 

WOLP-BERRY.  Symphoriearpos  occir 
dentalia. 

WOLFSBANE.  Aeonihm  Lyeoetonum ; 
also  Amiea  montana. 

WOLF'S-CLAW.    14feopodivm  davaium. 

WOLFS-MILK.    EuplwrMa. 

WOLLASTONIA.  Under  this  name  Is 
described  a  genus  of  CvmponitcB,  consisting 
of  undershrubs  or  herbs,  natives  of  India, 
the  Moluccas,  and  Australia.    The  leaves 
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are  entire,  often  bully,  tripllnerved,  and 
the  flower-heads  aurrounded  by  an  Inro- 
lacie,  the  outCT  scales  of  which  are  leafy, 
the  Inner  smaller  and  membranous.  The 
reoepucle  is  flat  and  scaly ;  the  outer  florets 
are  llgulate  and  female,  the  central  ones 
tabular  and  perfect ;  tbe  stigmas  are  coni- 
cal: the  frulU  are  compressed  or  top- 
Bhaoed.  with  or  without  a  pappus.  When 
present,  the  pappus  consists  either  of  one 
or  of  flre  deciduous  slender  awns^CM.  T.  MO 
WOLLUT  OOMUL.  A  Bengalee  name 
atAbrvnuiaugusta. 

WOLVBBOON.  The  South.  African 
Bttenaneke  eapauit,  the  poisonous  seeds  of 
which  are  used  to  destroy  hyaonas. 

WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD.  Panax 
SehirueHg. 

WOOD.  The  hard  part  of  a  stem,  formed 
chiefly  of  woody  tissue  or  pleurencbyma. 
WOODAPPLB.    Feronia  Elephaniuin. 
I      WOODBINE.      Capri/oliwn    PerMymB' 
num;    also    Polinf<mvm   Convobmltu.    — . 
SPANISH.    IpomcBatuberosa. 
WOOD,  CJOOPKR'S.    Alphiionia  excOsa. 
WOOD  OP  THE  HOLY  OROSa      The- 
Mlstleto  of  the  Oak. 

WOODROOF,  or  WOODRUFF.  Asperuto 
odffrata.  -.QUINSY.  Agperulaeynanchiea^ 
— ,  SWEET.    Asperula  odorattk. 
I      WOODROW,  or  WOODROWBL.   Aspe- 
I  ndaodorata. 

WOODSIA  A  small  genus  of  polypo- 
diaceou3  ferns,  widely  dispersed  in  tempe- 
rate latitudes,  two  of  Its  speclea  occurring 
wild  In  Great  Britain.  They  are  small 
ferns  of  herbaceous  texture,  with  pinnate 
or  blplnnate  fronds,  free  veins,  and  punctl- 
form  sort,  the  peculiarity  of  which  Is  that 
they  are  placed  within  Involucres,  which 
however  assume  several  distinct  forms. 
In  some  species  the  Involucre  la  soft  mem- 
branous saucer-shaped,  and  fringed  with 
long  hairs;  in  others  more  cup-shaped, 
with  the  edge  broken  Into  a  few  distinct 
broad  lobes ;  and  in  others,  again,  subarlo- 
bose  with  the  mouth  contracted.  North 
America,  Mexico,  Peru.  India,  tbe  Cauca- 
sus, and  even  the  British  Isles  all  furnish 
their  quota  of  species.  [T-  M.] 

WOODVILLBA.  A  name  applied  to  a 
Galifomian  herb  of  the  family  Componto!, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  some 
Calendula.  The  involucre  Is  bell-shaped, 
and  consists  of  linear  scales  in  two  or 
three  rows ;  tbe  receptacle  is  naked ;  the 
florets  of  the  ray  are  ligulate  and 
neuter,  while  those  of  tbe  disk  are  tubular 
and  perfect ;  achenes  hairy,  those  at  the 
outside  linear  sterile,  those  of  the  disk 
oblonsr  compressed ;  pappus  in  many  rows, 
finely  hairy.  [M.T.M.] 

WOODVINB,  YELLOW.     Morus  ealear 

WOODWARDIA.  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns,  remarkable  for  their  Indu- 


siatellnear-oblongorsublunate  sorl,  placed 
near  the  costs,  the  receptacles  belnar 
formed  of  transverse  arcuately  anasto- 
mosing veins,  which  form  one  or  more 
series  of  elongated  costal  areoles.  There 
are  two  minor  groups  included — nam^y, 
Woodwardia  proper,  in  which  the  sort  are 
immersed,  and  the  Indusla  vaulted  and 
straight ;  and  DoodiOt  in  which  the  eorl  are 
superficial,  the  Indusla  convex  and  sub- 
lunate— tbeformer  series  found  principally 
In  Madeira  India  and  Japan,  tbe  latter  in  ' 
New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  tbe  Pacific 
Isles.  Tbe  fronds  vary  considerably  in  siae 
In  the  two  groups.  fT.  M.] 

W006IN008.  An  Abyssinian  name  tar 
BnLcea  antidyaenierica. 

WOOL.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
flne  vegetable  fibres,  such  as  cotton. 

WOOLLEN.    Verbaseum  Thapmu. 

WOOLLY.  Of  the  nature  or  appearance 
of  WOOL 

WOOLLY-BUTT.  An  Australian  name 
for  a  large  timber-tree,  a  species  of 
Eucalyptus. 

WOO-PEI-TZE.  Tbe  large  Chinese  galls, 
found,  it  Is  said,  on  Bkiu  aemialata,  or  on 
DistyUum  racemosum, 

WOORALI,  or  WOORARL  A  virulent 
poison  made  by  the  Indiana  of  Guiana 
from  Stryehnog  Una/era. 

WORM-GRASS.  SlpigeUa;  also  StOum 
album. 

WORMIA.  Eight  species  of  this  genus 
of  JHlleniacetP  are  known— three  natives  of 
tlie  Malayan  Peninsula,  two  of  Ceylon,  one 
of  India,  one  ef  Tropical  Australia,  aud  one 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  all  trees,  some- 
times growing  to  a  very  large  siae;  and 
have  large  tbickish  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  smooth  above,  and  with  stipules 
growing  to  their  stalks, though  quickly  fall- 
ing away.  Their  flowers  are  showy,  gene- 
Bally  yellow,  but  sometimes  white,  and  pro- 
duced in  few  or  many-flowered  racemes ;  or 
rarely  solitary,  opposite  the  leaves  at  tbe 
summit  of  the  branches.  They  have  five 
thick  sepals  and  as  many  petals;  numerous 
stamens,  either  all  equal  in  length,  or  the 
inner  ones  longer  and  curved  outwards,  ; 
with  narrow  anthers  opening  by  holes  at 
the  top ;  and  five  to  ten  ovaries,  scarcely  i 
cohering  together,  each  containing  aume- 
rouB  ovules  and  ending  in  a  lung  style  , 
Their  fruits  consist  of  as  many  carpels  as  I 
ovaries,  which  usually  burst  open,  ifrhen 
ripe,  aloncr  their  Inner  edge. 

W.  excelsa  is  a  very  large  forest-tree, 
native  of  Java  and  tbe  Malayan  Peninsula, 
where  it  Is  called  Kayu  Sipur  by  the  Ma- 
lays, and  Is  valued  for  its  excellent  timber, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  oak.  It 
has  oval  sharply-toothed  leaves,  from  four 
Inches  to  a  foot  long ;  and  simple  or  rarelr 
branched  racemes  of  about  the  same 
length,  bearing  numerous  showy  yellow 
flowers  between  three  and  four  Inches 
across.  [A.  8J 

WORMSEED.  Ambrina  anthelmintiea; 
also  Erysimum   eheiranUioides,    Artemisia 
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FoAIiana,  and  ^.  jtidaica.  The  n»me  Is 
applied  in  herb-shops  to  Semen  contra,  tlie 
produce  of  several  species  of  Artemigia. 
— ,  AMERICAN.  Ambnna  anihelfnintiea. 
— ,  BARBART,  or  LEVAUT.  One  of  the 
forms  of  Semen  contra.  — ,  SPANISH. 
Halogeton  tamarUei/olium. 

WORM-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Yermi- 
cular. 

WORMSEIOLDIA.  The  two  species  of 
this  gemus  of  Tumerace<B&Te  both  African, 
one  being  a  native  of  the  tropics  of  the 
western  coast,  and  the  other  of  Abyssinia. 
They  are  branching  annuals,  with  erect 
hairy  stems,  bearing  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  radish  genus  that  one  spe- 
cies was  formerly  referred  to  it.  Their 
flowers  have  a  tubular  flve-toothed  slight- 
ly coloured  calyx :  five  narrow  yellow  pe- 
tals, inserted  above  the  base  of  the  calyx- 
tube,  together  with  as  many  stamens, 
which  project  a  short  distance  out  of  the 
tube ;  a  one-celled  ovary,  with  the  ovules 
attached  to  the  sides  in  three  rows ;  and 
three  slender  undivided  styles,  bearing 
somewhat  fringed  stigmas.  Their  fruits 
are  tapering  irregularly  swollen  capsules, 
which  split  lengthways  into  three  narrow 
valves,  bearing  the  seeds  attached  to  their 
centres.  [A.  S.] 

The  same  name  Is  given  to  a  genus  of 
rose-spored  Algce,  framed  by  Agardh  to 
receive  the  beautiful  ash-leaved  seaweed 
which  is  such  an  ornament  to  our  coasts 
and  such  a  favourite  with  collectors,  from 
its  lovely  colour  and  delicately-veined 
fronds.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
RhodymemaeecBt  from  most  of  which  it  dif- 
f  ere  in  the  nerved  leaves  being  of  deflnite 
form  and  a  delicately  membranous  areo- 
lated  substance.  It  differs  at  once  from 
Deleeseria  (with  which  it  was  formerly  as- 
sociated) in  the  repeated  division  of  the 
endochrome  of  the  fruit-bearing  cells. 
Both  the  tetraspores  and  capsules  are  con- 
tained in  minute  leaves  (sporophylla)  dis- 
tinct from  the  frond.  It  is  possible  that 
the  plant  brought  by  Dr.  Hooker  from  Cape 
Horn  may  be  distinct.  [M.  J.  B.] 

WORMWOOD.  Artemisia  Abainthixan 
—,  ROMAN.  Ambrosia  artf!miei(Bfol%a',ti{90 
Artemisia  ponOca,  — ,  T/VILD.  Parthenium 
Hysterophonu. 

WORT.  A  term  applied  to  plants  gene- 
rally, and  sometimes  especially  to  those  of 
herbaceous  habit.  Also  used  to  designate 
a  sweet  infusion  of  malt  or  grain. 

WORTES.  Chaucer's  name  for  culti- 
vated plants  generally^ 

WORTS.    Vaeeinium  Myn;UUu. 

WOUNDS.    SeeVULNBBA. 

WOUNDWORT.  Anthyllis  Vuhteraria. 
-,  CLOWN'a  Staehya  paitutrie.  — , 
KNIGHrS  WATER.  Straiiotea  aloides. 
-,  MARSH.    Staehya  paluetrie. 

WOUNDWORTH.    Liabum  BrovmeL 

WOURALI.  The  Woorarl,  Ourari,  or 
Urarl,  au  arrow-poison  prepared   by  the 


South  American  Indians  from  Strychnoa 
toxifera, 

WRACK.  Seaweed  thrown  ashore.  — , 
GRASS  or  SEA.    Zoatera  marina, 

WREATH,  PURPLE.    Pebrea  volvbiHa. 

WRI6HTIA.  A  genus  of  Apocynaeece, 
consisting  of  shrubs,  or  small  sometimes 
scandent  and  atrial  rooting  trees,  with  op- 
posite smooth  or  downy  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal cymes  of  white  yellow  or  red  flow- 
era.  They  are  conQned  to  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  ranging  from  Silhet  and  Ne- 
pal to  Western  Australia.  Their  flowers 
have  a  flre-parted  otlyx,  furnished  with 
five  glandular  scales ;  and  a  tubular  flve- 
lobed  corolla,  closed  at  the  throat  by  a 
coronal  appendage;  tke  stamens  rising 
from  the  middle  or  top  of  the  tube  and 
protruding,  their  anthers  adhering  to  the 
stigma  in  the  middle,  and  their  slender 
style  thickened  towards  the  top  and  bear- 
ing a  blunt  sometimes  bifid  stigma.  The 
fruits  consist  of  two  long  distinct  or  co- 
hering follicles,  containingnumerous  seeds 
furnished  with  a  tuft  of  silky  haireat  their 
lower  ends. 

An  Inferior  kind  of  indigo,  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  W.  tinctoria  In  some 
parts  of  fiouthem  India,  is  called  Pala 
Indigo,  from  Pala  or  Palay,  the  Tamil 
name  for  this  and  some  allied  milky  trees. 
The  wood  «f  the  Palay  is  beautifully  white 
close-grained  and  Ivory-like,  and  is  com- 
monly used  in  India  for  making  toys.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  turning  carving  and  In- 
laying, and  iras  been  tried  for  engraving 
as  a  substitute  for  boxwood,  but  found 
unsuitable  for  that  purpose.  The  wood  of 
W.  OMtidysenterica  has  also  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  similar  experiment  without 
success.  It  is  very  hard  in  the  c«ntre,  and 
is  used  in  Indiafor  posts  and  rice-beaters. 
The  bark  is  the  Conessi-bark  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  is  valued  as  a  tonic  and  febri- 
fuge, and  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.  The 
oat-like  seeds  also  are  reputed  to  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties.       C-^SJ 

WRINKLED.    The  same  as  Rugose. 

WUCKOON AR.  A  Travancore  name  for 
the  fibre  of  Orotalariajuncea. 

WUKKUM.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
brownish-red  wood  furnished  by  CoeatU- 
pinia  Sappan. 

WULFENIA.  A  genus  of  Serophulor 
riacecBt  containing  three  species  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Central  Europe  and  Asia.  The  calyx  is 
five-parted  ;  the  corolla  is  tubular,  with  a 
spreading  limb;  there  are  two  stamens, 
with  diverging  anther-cells;  the  style  Is 
terminated  by  a  simple  capitate  stigma ; 
the  acute  capsule  is  four-valved ;  and  the 
ovoid  seeds  are  convex  behind  and  concave 
In  front.  [W.  C] 

WULPPIA.  A  genus  of  South  American 
herbs,  belonging  to  the  CompoidtcB.  The 
stems  are  erect,  the  leaves  ovate  serrate 
somewhat  trlpllnerved,  and  the  flower- 
heads  stalked  terminal  or  axillary ;  the 
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florets  yellow— those  of  the  nj  llgulate  and 
neater,  those  of  the  disk  perfect  and  tubu- 
lar. The  involucre  Is  heiaispherlcaUconsist- 
Ing  of  numerous  loosely  ioil>ricated  lanceo- 
late scales ;  the  receptacle  is  flat,  and  has 
persistent  lance-shaped  palesa ;  the  branch- 
es of  the  style  are  surmounted  by  a  cone. 
The  achenos  of  the  ray  are  abortive,  those 
of  the  disk  thick  four-sided  fleshy,  smooth 
or  hairy  at  the  summit.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WULLUT  OUMAL.  A  Bengalee  name 
of  Abroma  augtuta, 

wu&D.  An  Arab  name  for  Boaa  eenH" 
folia. 

WURRUS.  A  brick-red  dye-powder, 
soraewbat  resembling  dragon's-blood,  col- 
lected from  the  seed-vessels  otBotUara 
tinctoria. 

WTDLERIA.  A  genns  of  Umbeaiferm 
from  theCaribbees,  containing  a  single  spe- 
cies, a  glabrous  herb,  with  an  erect  branch- 
ing stem,  and  ternately-divlded  leaves, 
having  the  divisions  multifld  and  the  lobes 
euneate.  The  involucres  are  absent  or 
only  one-leaved,  while  the  involucels  are 
many-leaved.  The  ovate-lanceolate  petals 
have  a  long  Incurved  apex.  The  ovate 
fruit  is  a  little  contracted  at  the  side,  and 
slightly  didymous ;  while  the  carpels  have 
five  thickish  obtuse  ribs,  with  a  single 
vltta  in  the  intervals,  and  two  In  the  com- 
missure ;  the  carpophore  is  bifld.  CW.  OJ 

WYMOTB.   AUhaaciffleitiaUg, 

vrjTR.  The  White  Hoop,  or  Basket 
Wyth  of  Jamaica,  T^mmtfortia  bieoior. 

XANTHIUM.  A  genus  of  annuals  placed 
in  the  group  AttUnroHete  of  the  OompotUat 
and  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  anomalous 
structure  of  their  flowers,  which  are  mo- 
noecious ;  the  barren  ones  consisting  of 
obovate  sessile  corollas,  collected  into  nu- 
merous heads,  each  enclosed  by  an  Invo- 
lucre of  a  few  scales.  In  the  fertile  flower 
the  involucre  is  single,  prickly,  with  two 
beaks,  entirely  closing  In  two  flowers.  X. 
Strumarium,  or  Burweed,  is  thus  described 
by  Hooker  and  Arnott:  'A  rank  weed- 
like plant,  remarkable  for  the  curious 
structure  of  Its  flowers,  and  the  prickly 
Involucres  which  surround  the  fertile  ones 
enlarging  and  becoming  part  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  scarc«ly  naturalised,  and  rarely  ripens 
seed  in  the  South  of  England.*  The  foreign 
species  are  of  slinllar  habit.  French :  Lam- 
pourd;  German :  SpitzkUtte.        [0.  A.  J.] 

XANTHO.  In  Greek  compounds  s  such 
yellow  as  gamboga 

XANTHO.  A  Califomlan  genus  of  Com- 
posUcB,  the  only  species  of  which.  l)etter 
known  as  Laathenia  glabrata,  has  linear 
leaves,  and  solitary  flower-heads  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  involucre  is 
flattened,  bell-shaped.  divided  above  Into 
from  ten  to  flfteen  oblong  acute  segments ; 
receptacle  conical,  tubercled  ;  outer  florets 
strap-shaped,  female ;  central  ones  tubular, 
hermaphrodite,  the  tube  dilated  above  into 


a  bell-shaped  five-cleft  Umb ;  branches  of 
the  style  linear,  studded  with  litUe  pln- 
ples,  those  of  the  disk-florets  longrer  than 
those  of  the  ray,  dilated  at  the  apex,  trian- 
gular; arhenes  oblong,  surmounted,  by  a 
thick  entire  rim,  without  pappus.  The 
plant  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  grown  as 
an  annual  in  the  flowa>border.  CM.  T.  MJ 

XANTBOCEPHALUM.  Agenusof  Hex!- 
can  herbs  of  the  fhmily  Cbmpon'te.  The 
leaves  are  narrow  and  toothed,  and  the 
heads  of  flowers  terminal  The  invoIaa« 
is  bell-shaped,  and  consists  of  a  lew  over- 
lapping scales :  thereoeptadesllfrlitly  con- 
vex, destitute  of  scales ;  the  outer  florets 
llgulate  female,  the  central  ones  tubular 
perfect.  Achenes  compressed,  smooth; 
pappus  very  short,  membranous.  Irregu- 
larly toothed.  The  florets,  both  of  the  ray 
and  of  the  disk,  are  yellow— whence  the 
name, from  mmUho*  'yellow*  and  kepJiaU 
•head.*  CM.T.MJ 

XANTHOOERAS.  A  low-growing  tree, 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Northern  China, 
belonging  to  the  Scgrindaeea.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate;  the  flowers  white,  in  terminal 
clusters,  each  with  a  calyx  of  five  seg- 
ments; five  petals,  hairy  at  the  base ;  five 
glands,  alternating  with  the  petals,  and 
reflexed ;  eight  stamens,  with  erlandular 
anthers ;  a  globose  three-oeUed  ovary,  each 
compartment  of  which  contains  eight 
ovules;  a  thick  style,  and  tbree-lobed 
stigma ;  fruit  capsular,  three-celled :  seeds 
numerous,  large.  (if.  T.  MJ 

XANTHOGHRYSUM.  A  genus  of  Ckmt- 
poaitCB  allied  to  Heliehrjfntm,  The  Invo- 
lucre consists  of  many  rows  of  scarioos 
scales,  each  of  which  has  an  elliptical 
golden-coloured  appendage.  The  flowers 
are  all  hermaphrodite ;  each  has  a  double 
pappus,  the  outer  of  short  entire  truncated 
hairs,  the  inner  of  larger  unequal  serrated 
hairs,  un  I  ted  below  Into  a  ring.  These  'ever- 
lasting* plants  are  natives  of  Australia. 
The  generic  name  refers  to  the  golden- 
yellow  colour  of  the  involucre.  plf.T.  M.j 

XANTHOCHTMUS.  A  genus  of  arbore- 
ous (71u«tacea»,the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  two  Greek  words  xanthot  'yellow' 
and  ehymos  *  juice,*  alluding  to  the  yellow 
resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  their 
trunks.  The  genns  consists  of  three  tro- 
pical Asiatic  species,  and  a  doubtful  one 
from  Madagascar— all  trees  with  thick 
opposite  leaves,  and  bearing  clusters  of  po- 
lygamous flowers.  It  is  characterised  by 
having  Ave  sepals,  as  many  petals,  stamens 
collected  into  five  bundles  placed  opposite 
the  petals  and  alteniating  with  five  large 
glnnds,  and  a  flve-ceUed  ovary  narrowed 
upwards  Into  a  short  style  bearing  a  flve- 
rayed  stigma.  Its  fruit  is  a  five  (or  by 
abortion  fewer)  celled  berry,  containing  in 
each  cell  a  solitary  seed  enveloped  In  pulp. 
Of  the  three  Asiatic  species,  X.  owdifotia 
is  conflned  to  Ceylon,  and  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  the  tree  which  aflbrded  the 
Gamboge  of  that  island ;  but  this  is  now 
known  to  be  the  produce  of  €hireiinxa  Mo- 
rella,  the  juice  of  Z.  ovalifolia  being  value 
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less.  X.  pictorius^  a  native  of  the  mnnntalns 
of  Northern  India,  and  X.  dtUeis,  foaiid  In 
"  '  '  ua40  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  both 
,  «dlt>le  pleaaant-tastcd  fruits  of  a 
jLtlfnlbriffht  shtning-yellowcolour,  and 
nenrly  globular  form,  about  as  large  as 
irt{:ittPi,  but  pointed  with  the  remains  of 
a  Hijle,  which  is  generally  at  one  side, 
1i]^  to  one  or  more  of  the  cells  being  Ira- 
■     E.  [A.S.] 

X  \  VTHOOOMA.  The  name  of  a  Mexican 
Tif  r'  -inus  plant,  of  the  family  Composite. 
*Tib4^  i.-iiTcs  are  linear,  entire;  the  flower- 
I  t-ri'i  -  solitary,  terminal,  surrounded  by  an 
I li  i- .  :  .4 ■■  re  of  overlapping  scales,  somewhat 
Kvify  it  the  points;  the  outer  florets 
-n.ii  "I  aped  female, the  central  mies  tn* 
sMilar  perfect ;  fruits  compressed,  desti- 
!  late  of  pappus.  The  florets  of  the  ray  and 
M  tbe  disk  are  alike  tubular.    [M.  T.  MO 

XANTHOOALUM:  A  subdivision  of  the 
genus  Qalium,  comprising  the  iterennial 
species,  that  have  six  to  ten  stamens  in  a 
whorl,  and  all  the  flowers  perfect,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  arranged  in  a  panicle. 
The  common  O.  verum  belongs  to  this  sec« 
tlon.  [W.  C] 

XANTHOPHYLL.  The  yellow  colouring- 
matter  of  plants,      r 

XANTHORRRIZA.  A  genus  of  Banun- 
eulacecBt  consisting  of  an  undershrub,  X. 
apiifolia,  inhabiting  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America.  It  has  clustered  stems, 
stalked  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves  with 
cnt  leaflets,  and  small  dull  purple  flowers 
In  axillary  branched  racemes.  The  flowers 
are  often  polygamous  by  abortion ;  they 
have  five  deciduous  sepals,  flve  petals 
much  smaller  than  the  sepals,  flve  or  ten 
stamens,  and  from  flve  to  fifteen  ovaries 
with  two  or  three  ovules  in  each.  The 
fuUicles  are  small,  usually  one-seeded.  The 

generic  name  is  composed  of  the  two 
reek  words  xanthos  'yellow'  and  rhUa 
*  root  * ;  and  is  given  to  this  planton  account 
of  Us  long  roots  and  rootstock  being  of 
a  bright-yellow  colour,  whence  also  it  is 
commonly  called  Tellowrrootin  the  United 
States.  Its  inner  bark  wood  and  pith  are 
also  of  the  same  colour.  The  plant  was 
formerly  employed,  by  the  American  abori- 
gines for  dyeing  yellow ;  and  the  American 
physicians  of  thd  present  day  use  it  me- 
dicinally as  a  tonic,  all  parts  of  it  having  a 
pure  intensely  bitter  taste.         [J.  T.  S.] 

XANTHORRHOSA.  The  Black-boy  or 
Grass  Gum-trees  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
form  a  most  remarkable  genus  of  ZAliacew, 
differing  widely  in  general  appearance 
from  the  other  genera  of  that  order;  most 
of  the  species  having  thick  trunks  like 
those  of  palms,  covered  with  a  dense  coat- 
ing formed  of  the  persistent  bases  of  old 
leaves  glued  together  by  the  yeJIow  or  red 
resin  with  which  these  plants  abound,  and 
usually  burnt  and  blackened  outside  by 
bush-flres.  In  some,  however,  tbe  trunk  is 
extremely  short.  Their  leaves  are  l<mg  wiry 
and  grass-like,  and  are  borne  in  a  dense 
tuft  at  the  top  of  the  stem^md  hang  down 


gracefully  all  round  It ;  their  long  flower 
stalks  rising  out  of  the  centre,  and  some- 
times growing  as  high  as  flfteen  or  twenty 
feet,  bearing  at  the  top  a  dense  cylindrical 
flower-spike,  resembling  that  of  the  J)/pha, 
made  up  of  a  mass  of  scales  out  of  which 
the  flowers  protrude.  These  have  a  calyx 
of  six  pieces  conniving  at  the  bottom, 
where  the  six  stamens  are  inserted,  thd 
la  ter  having  long  projecting  fllaments 
and  loose  swinging  anthers ;  and  their 
three-celled  ovary  hears  a  long  straight 
style,  and  ripens  int-o  a  woody  capsule, 
which  splits  when  ripe  Into  three  valves, 
and  contains  a  few  bhu:k  seeds. 


XanUiorrhcea  haitilii. 

The  tall-growing  species,  X.  arborea,  X. 

hagtUis,  &C.,  form  conspicuous  features  in 
;  some  Australian  landscapes ;  and  when 
I  denuded  of  leaves  have  been  compared  to 
'  or  even  mistaken  for  black  men  holding 
I  spears— henc«  their  common  colonial  name. 
;  Their  leaves  afford  good  fodder  for  cattle, 
I  while  the  natives  eat  the  tender  white 
!  centre  of  the  top  of  the  stem.    Two  kinds 

of  fragrant  resin— one  of  a  yellow  c/)lour, 
I  called  Botany  Bay  or  Acarold  resin,  and  the 

other  red  like  Dragon's-blood,  and  called 

Black-boy  Gum— are  obtained  from  them. 

Por  X.  haatUU,  see  Pb»te  6  6.         [A.  S.] 

XANTHOSOMA.  A  genus  of  Araem, 
comprising  certain  West  Indian  plants, 
with  erect  rootstocks,  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
and  a  yellow  spathe  rolled  round  at  the 
base.  The  spadix  is  covered  with  flowers 
of  both  sexes ;  the  anthers  adhere  one  to 
another,  by  means  of  their  conical  dilated 
connectives;  the  anther-lobes  open  by  a 
transverse  chink  at  the  top;  the  bvarles 
are  numerous,  crowded,  and  have  very 
thick  styles,  terminated  by  large  lobed  de- 
pressed yellow  stigmas— whence  the  name 
of  the  genus,  from  xantho8  '  yellow  '  and 
foma  *  body.'  Starch  is  obtained  from  the 
rootstocks  of  X.  sagiUifolia.  One  or  two 
species  are  in  cultivation  as  hothouse 
plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XANTH0XTLACE2E,   or  XANTHOXT- 
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UtJK.  A  trtbe  of  Rutaeme,  rmited  by  some 
botanists  to  the  rank  of  a  natural  order;  and 
distinguished  from  other  Rnlarta  chiefly 
by  having  unisexual  flowers  with  small 
spreading  petals,  a  lobed  ovary  with  two 
ovules  In  each  cell,  and  lateral  or  basal 
styles  often  united  at  the  top  only,  the 
fruit  usually  separating  into  two  to  flvo 
distinct  coccL  Seventeen  genera,  consist^ 
ing  chiefly  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  have 
been  referred  to  the  group. 

XANTHOZTLON.  The  type  of  the 
XatUharylacea!,  and  a  rather  extensive  ge- 
nus, possessing  a  wide  geographical  range, 
having  representatives  in  most  of  the  tro- 
pical countries  of  the  world,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  temperate  regions— one  reach- 
ing as  far  north  as  Canada  in  the  Western, 
and  several  as  far  as  Japan  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  species  differ  rx>n8lder- 
ably  m  appearance,  some  being  very  large 
trees,  while  others  are  erect  or  climbing 
shrubs ;  and  they  are  often  furnished  with 
prickles  on  their  branches  and  leafstalks. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate  and  compound, 
either  pinnate  (with  or  without  an  odd  ter- 
minal leaflet),  trifoliate,  or  mrely  reduced 
to  a  single  leaflet,  the  leaflets  itelng  usually 
marked  with  pellucid  dots.  Their  flowers 
are  small,  unisexual,  and  disposed  in  vari- 
ously-formed axillary  or  terminal  panicles. 
They  have  four  or  five  (or  rarely  three) 
sepals  and  petals,  both  overlapping  in  the 
bud:  the  maleacontainingas  many  stamens 
as  sepals  and  a  rudimentary  pistil,  and  the 
females  either  no  stamens  at  all  or  imper- 
fect ones ;  and  from  one  to  five  carpels, 
free  or  cohering  at  the  base,  each  ending 
in  a  style,  which  is  either  distinct  or  united 
with  the  others  at  the  topu  The  ripe  car- 
pels or  fruits  split  into  two  pieces,  and 
contain  one  or  two  shining-black  seeds. 

The  fruits  of  most  of  the  species  have 
an  aromatic  pungent  taste  like  pepper. 
Those  of  X.  piperitum,  a  Japanese  species, 
are  called  Japan-pepper;  and  those  of  Z. 
htutUe  are  the  Tej-bul  of  Northern  India, 
where  they  are  used  for  Intoxicating  fish. 
The  popular  name  of  Toothache-tree  Is  ap- 
plied to  several  American  species  (espe- 
cially X.fraxineum)  in  consequence  of  their 
bark  and  fruits  being  employed  asa  remedy 
for  toothache.  X.  earibcBumA  West  Indian, 
and  X.  niUdum  a  Chinese  species,  are  re- 
puted to  be  febrifugal ;  while  the  young 
prickly  stems  of  X.  clava-Hereulia  are  coni- 
monlymade  into  walking -sticlcs  in  the  West 
Indies.  [A.  S.] 

XATERIA.    AnmumopHt. 

XBNODOCHTJS.  A  fine  genus  of  parap 
sitic  Fungi  closely  allied  to  Aregma,  and 
distinguished  by  the  necklace-ltke  chains 
or  multlseptate  protospores  breaking  up  at 
the  joints ;  whereas  in  Aregma  the  articu- 
lations are  scarcely  monlliform,  andremain 
attached  to  each  other.  The  only  species 
which  is  at  present  known,  occurs  on  the 
leaves  of  the  larger  bumetin  meadows,  but 
is  not  common.  The  ulterior  development 
of  the  protospores  has  not  yet  l)een  ob- 
served. [M.  J.  B.] 


XERAMPELINUSw  DuU  xed,  witb  a 
•trong  mixture  of  brown. 

XSRAirrHEMUM.  Sbowsr  annuals  be- 
longing to  Uie  order  Oompositas,  tbua  chap 
raeterlsed :— Receptacle  chaffy  ;  paiH>iii 
chaffy  and  bristly ;  involucre  imbricated, 
radiated,  the  ray  coloured.  The  lenves  are 
cottony  and  whitish  beneath,  and  tbe  ter- : 
minai  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  either 
purple  or  white,  are  of  the  peculiar  texture, 
which  is  commonly  called  'everlasting.* 
They  are  consequently  very  durai>Ie.  and 
even  when  their  colour  fades  it  mny  lie  re-  ■ 
vived  by  the  vapour  of  acid.  There  are 
three  siiecles,  natives  of  the  South  uf  En- 
rope  and  of  the  Levant.  French  :  I-mntor- 
telle ,  German .  StrohbluTne,  [C.  A.  J.] 

XERIN6UE.  A  South  American  name 
for  the  caoutchouc-yielding'  Sipkovtia  and 
Mierandra. 

XEROBOTRY8.    A  name  under  which 
Nuttall  proposed  to  separate  the  JLrctostor  \ 
phyloe  (or  Arbutm)  tometUosa  and  another  / 
species,  both  Califomian,  from  the  rest  of  ' 
the  genus,  on  account  of  the  nuts  of  the 
drupe  being  divided  into  two  one-seeded 
cells,  instead  of  containing  only  one  seed  j 
altogether. 

XEROCARPUS.    The  name  of  a  Sene- 
gambian  trailing  herbaceous  plant,  which 
constitutes  a  genus  of  the  papilionaceous 
subdivision    of    the   order   Leguminosee. 
The  whole  plant  is  densely  hairy;  the  leaves 
temate;  the  flowers  rose-coloured.  In  axil-  | 
lary  and  terminal  racemes.    The  calyx  Is  i 
divided  into  five  nearly  equal  segments; ; 
the  vexillum  or  standard  Is  oblong-,  the  { 
wings  curved,  the  keel  stnUirht ;  tbe  ten  | 
stamens  aremonadelphous ;  tbe  ovary  con-  j 
tains  many  ovules ;  the  style  is  thread-like 
straight;  and  the  pod   scimetar-shaped, 
membranous,  many-seeded.      [M.  T.  M.] 

XEROCOCCUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Oinchcn<icea,  comprising  a  semi-parasitical 
shrub,  whose  flowers  have  a  tubular  co- 
rolla, with  a  limb  divided  into  four  erect 
concave  petals ;  ovate  anthers ;  and  a  stig- 
ma divided  into  two  thick  fleshy  lobes. 
Fruit  dry,  whence  the  name  of  the  erenns, 
from  the  Greek  xerot  *  dry.'  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  Costa  Rica.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XEROPBTALON.  A  genus  of  trees, 
natives  of  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Africa, 
and  belonging  to  the  Bj/ttneriacete.  Tbe 
flowers  are  rose-coloured  and  borne  on  co- 
rymbs, often  expanding  before  the  learesi 
They  have  each  a  flvc-parted  calyx,  which, 
like  the  flve  petals,  is  persistent ;  stamens 
twenty,  united  below  Into  a  cup,  which  is 
attached  to  the  calyx— some  of  them  being 
sterile,  others  fertile ;  ovary  three  to  five- 
celled  ; style  terminal,  three  to  five-parted; 
fruit  capsular,  with  one  seed  in  each  com- 
partment. The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  a5?ro«*dry,'in  allusion  to 
the  persistent  petals,  which  ultimately  be- 
come dry  and  membranous.       [M.  T.  M.] 

XEROPHTLLUM.  A  genus  of  Ifeloa- 
thacecB  from  North  America,  containing  an 
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lierb  with  the  hal>It  of  aii  asphodel,  bearing 
a  dense  tuft  of  wiry  dry  rough-edged 
root-leaves,  and  an  erect  stem  cluthcd  wlih 
needle-ltke  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a 
compact  raceme  of  wliite  flowers.  These 
tiave  oval  sessile  spreading  distinct  seg- 
ments; six  stamens,  with  short  kidney- 
shaped  two-celled  anthers;  three  thread- 
like styles ;  a  globular  locullcidal  pod,  with 
two  triangular  seeds  in  each  cell.  The 
nut  ts  margined  witti  a  membranous  seed- 
coat.  X.  (upJiodeloidea  is  common  in  the 
pine-barrens  of  North  America,  from  New 
Jersey  and  Oregon,  southward.    [J.  T.  S.] 

XEROTES.  A  genus  referred  to  Jvn- 
eacecB.  It  consists  of  dry  rigid  rush-like  or 
sedge-like  herbs,  natives  of  the  coast  of 
Australia,  and  having  linear  grass-like 
leaves,  with  dilated  bases  and  occasionally 
toothed  points.  The  flowers  are  dioecious, 
racemose  spicate  or  caiiitate,with  scarious 
imbricated  bracts  when  sessile,  or  bract- 
less  when  stalked.  The  male  flowers  have 
a  six-parted  somewhat  coloured  perianth, 
with  the  inner  or  all  the  segments  cohering 
at  the  base,  and  six  stamens:  and  the 
female  flowers  have  the  segments  free  and 
persistent,  the  ovary  three-celled,  with 
three  styles.  The  capsule  is  cartilaginous, 
almost  berry-like.  [J.  T.  a] 

XESTiEA.  A  genus  of  OentiancuxcCf 
cniiiprising  an  herbaceous  species,  native 
of  damp  places  in  Venezuela.  The  flowers 
have  a  'four-cleft  calyx,  w^liose  segments 
are  keeled  at  the  back ;  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla,  with  a  contracted  tube  and  a  di- 
lated throat,  expanding  into  a  four-parted 
limb;  four  stamens,  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  corolla-tube,  the  unchanged  anthers 
concealed  within  the  corolla;  ovary  partly 
two-celled,  with  a  deciduous  style,  and  a 
stigma  divided  into  two  plates.  The  fruit 
Is  a  two-valved  capsule,  containing  nume- 
rous seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XIMENESIA.  A  genus  of  Composite, 
consisting  of  annual  plants,  with  more  or 
less  divided  hairy  leaves,  and  flower-heads 
in  loose  corymbs.  The  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre are  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  are 
leafy,  narrow  and  equal  in  shape;  the 
florets  of  the  ray  are  llgulate,  those  of  the 
disk  tubular.  The  achenes  of  the  ray- 
florets  are  flattened,  winged,  notched,  and 
two-awned.  The  species,  which  are  na- 
tives of  Mexico,  have  yellow  flowers,  not 
unlike  those  of  Coreopsis.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XIMENIA.  One  species  of  this  genus 
of  Olacaeea  is  widely  dispersed  over  the 
tropics  of  lioth  the  Old  and  New  World, 
while  the  others  are  restricted  to  their 
respective  localities  in  either  hemisphere. 
The  genus  is  characterised  by  its  flowers 
having  a  very  small  calyx,  which  does  not 
Anally  become  enlarged ;  four  distinct 
petals,  very  hairy  inside,  conniving  at  the 
bottom  and  curved  back  at  the  top ;  twice 
as  many  free  stamens,  all  fertile ;  and  a 
free  four-celled  ovary,  with  a  single  ovule 
In  each  cell.  The  three  or  four  species  are 
either  large  shrubs  or  small  trees,  fre- 


quently armed  with  spines ;  and  having 
smooth  leathery  entire  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary few-flowered  racemes  or  clusters  of 
lowers,  producing  fleshy  fruits  contaiuing 
a  one-seeded  stone. 

X.  americana  produces  oblong  yellow 
fruits  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  in  various  parts  of 
the  tropics.  They  have  an  acid-sweet 
aromatic  taste,  with  some  degree  of  aus- 
terity. Its  flowers  are  very  fragrant, 
smelling  something  like  cloves ;  and  Its 
wood  is  also  odoriferous,  and  is  used  in 
Western  India  as  a  substitute  for  sandal- 
wood, but  it  is  obtainable  only  in  pieces 
of  small  size.  X.  eUipHca  is  a  native  of 
the  Feejees  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  bears  round  orange-coloured 
fruits,  of  which  the  natives  are  very  fond, 
though  they  are  rather  tart :  before  they 
are  ripe  they  possess  a  powerful  odour  of 
essential  oil  of  almonds.  It  also  produces 
an  extremely  hard  wood.*  [A.  8.] 

XIPHIDIUM.  A  genus  of  Uliacea, 
inhabiting  Tropical  America.  They  have 
simple  stems,  leafy  at  the  base ;  the  leaves 
ensiforra,  equitant,  and  entire  or  subserru- 
late ;  and  the  flowers  panicled,  subsecund, 
nodding,  with  a  six-leaved  coloured  spread- 
ing perianth;  stamens  three;  style  filiform, 
with  a  capitate  threelobed  stigma;  seeds 
numerous.  [J.  T.  S.J 

XIPHOPTERIS.  A  small  genus  of 
polypndlaceous  ferns  belonging  to  the 
PleurogravimecB.  It  is  found  chiefly  In 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  but  Is 
reported  also  from  Tropical  Western 
Africa.  The  fronds  are  small  fasciculate 
erect,  sterile  and  deeply-toothed  below, 
dilated  and  sorlferous  above,  where  they 
are  often  longitudinally  folded.   The  veins 


Xiphopterls  Mrmlsts. 

are  simple  from  a  central  costa  and  free, 
the  receptacle  of  the  naked  sorl  coalescent 
with  the  costa,  and  sometimes  more  or 
less  continued  up  the  basal  part  of  the 
veins.   Hence  these  plants  have  sometimes 
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been  regarded  m  fframtnitold  rather  than 
nieuroerrammoua.  Tbe  moat  oommdii  spe- 
dea  U  X.  serruUUa.  [T.  M.] 

XTLARIA.  An  Important  grenns  of 
apbsrlaoeuaa  FungU  characterised  by  its 
atipitaie  clavate  or  branched  stroma. 
The  species  in  which  the  atem  is  obsolete 
border  closely  on  BjmoxifUm.  The  genus 
is  far  more  abundant  in  tropical  countries 
(where  the  species  sometimes  attain  a  large 
aize),  than  in  Great  Briuin.  We  have, 
however,  several  indigenous  ones,  of  which 
three  occur  in  most  countries.  X  Hifpoxy- 
toft,  the  commonest  of  all,  and  which  there- 
fore appears  under  endless  forms,  may  be 
found  at  the  foot  of  many  a  gate-post  or 
pea-stick,  and  is  common  on  stumps  in 
woods,  looking  like  the  snufl  of  a  candle, 
and  in  its  young  sUte  mealy  and  white 
with  oonidia.  X.  jHAynwrpha^  as  tbe  name 
implies,  is  variable  in  form,  but  not  much- 
branched  or  compressed  like  the  last.  It 
is  a  coarse  species,  and  occurs  generally 
on  stumps.  X.  digitata,  which  is  far  neater 
and  very  much  tufted,  and  frequently 
spindle-shaped,  occurs  principally  if  not 
exclusively  on  fabricated  wood.  X.  earpo- 
phitOt  a  more  delicate  species  than  the 
others  mentioned  above,  is  common  on 
beech-maat  in  woods,  but  is  very  rarely 
found  in  a  fertUe  state.  [M.  J.  R] 

XTLIA.  An  Indian  tree,  with  biplnnate 
leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of  Uuwers, 
has  been  so  named,  and  constitutes  a  genus 
of  Leguminota.  The  calyx  Is  tubular 
flve-toothed,  the  petals  five  free  mem- 
branous, the  stamens  ten,  the  pod  sessile 
oblong  sickle-shaped  compressed  woody, 
with  partitions  between  the  seeds,  which 
latter  are  attached  to  the  pod  by  a  thick 
fleshy  funide.  CM.T.M.] 

XTLOOARPUS.  A  genua  of  trees, 
natives  of  tbe  Molucca  Isles,  belonging 
to  the  order  Mtliaeea.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  axilhury  panicles ;  they  have  a 
cup-shaped  calyx,  whose  limb  Is  divided 
into  four  segments ;  four  petals ;  stamens 
united  into  a  tube,  with  eight  divisions, 
notched  at  their  margins,  and  eight 
anthers ;  ovary  on  a  disk,  four-furrowed, 
four-celled,  each  cell  with  two  to  flve 
ovules;  style  short;  fruit  fleshy,  one- 
celled  by  the  obliteration  of  the  partitions, 
containing  many  largo  seeds,  and  bursting 
by  four  valves.  Some  of  these  trees  have 
bitter  properties.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XTLODIUM.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
Achene. 

XYLOMELUM.  A  genus  of  New  Hol- 
land ProteaeeeBt  consisting  of  trees  with  op- 
posite entire  leaves,  and  flowera  in  axillary 
spikes.  The  perianth  is  regular ;  attached 
to  it  and  projecting  beyond  It  are  four  sta- 
mens ;  there  are  four  glands  at  the  base  of 
the  one-celled  ovary ;  the  style  Is  thread- 
like and  deciduous,  the  stigma  blunt ;  the 
fruit  is  a  hard  woody  follicle,  with  two 
winged  seeds.  The  name  of  the  genus,  sig- 
nifying '  woody  pear,'  Is  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  which  Is  inversely 
pear-shaped  and  very  thick  and  woody;  tU- 


tlmately  it  splits  more  or  less  compleusir  1 
and  equally  luto  two  parts.  X.  m/rife/rtmrn  ] 
is  in  culti  vation.  [M.  T.  9L3 


XYLOPHYLLA.  A  genus  of 
eeae  or  (as  some  regard  it)  a  section  of  Phy^ 
lantAua,  consisting  of  shrubs,  withooK 
leaves,  but  whose  branches  are  flattened 
out  and  leaf-like,  bearing  tbe  flowera  in 
tufu  In  the  notches  of  the  margin.  Tlie 
flowers  are  unisexual,  provided  with  per- 
sistent bracts.  The  male  flowers  have  m 
five  to  8iz«parted  calyx,  and  three  or  fLre 
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stamens,  united  to  a  glandular  disk.  The 
female  flowers  have  a  three-celled  ovary, 
placed  In  a  flve  to  six-lobed  disk ;  styles 
three ;  stigmas  six ;  fruit  capsular.  Tliese 
plants  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
other  tropical  countries,  and  receive  their 
generic  name  from  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  their  leaf-like  branches,  as  well 
exemplified  in  X.  UOifoUa.  See  Phtllax- 
THU8.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XYLOPIA.  A  genus  of  Ammtu^B,  so 
named  from  the  Greek  words  ztttou  'wood' 
and  ptcros  *  bitter,'  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  wood.  The  species  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  are  Indigenous  in  Braxil 
and  other  warm  districts  of  South  America, 
and  also  In  the  West  Indies.  The  flowers 
have  a  three  toflve-lobed  calyx,  with  ovato 
leathery  segments ;  six  petals,  the  three 
outermost  of  which  are  largest ;  and  nu- 
merous stamens  on  a  globular  receptacle, 
which  also  bears  two  to  flfteen  carpels,  each 
containing  one  or  two  seeds. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  noted  for 
the  bitterness  of  their  wood,  and  the  aro- 
matic properties  of  their  fruit  and  seed«. 
X.  /VutMceiM,  a  native  of  Cayenne,  yields 
seeds  which  are  eaten  by  the  natlvea  in 
lieu  of  spices.  The  bark  Is  also  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  X.grandy 
fiora^  a  Brasilian  species,  is  valued  on 
account  of  Its  carminative  fruits,  which 
are  also  esteemed  for  their  febrifugal  pro- 
perties. The  Bitter- w«)od  of  the  Wert 
Indies  is  the  timber  of  X.  glabra.  Sugar 
placed  In  hogsheads  made  of  this  wood 
becomes  so  highly  Impregnated  with  the 
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'k>ltter  flavour  as  to  be  useless,  and  even 
<5ockroache8  will  not  touch  the  casks.  The 
t>ark  and  fruits  are  said  to  taste  like 
oranse-seeds.      X.  aromoHca^  a  native  of 
Soatb  America,  furnishes  fruits  used  by  the 
ZKatires   Instead  of  pepper— hence    they 
atre  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  Bttaiopian  Pepper.  X.  «mcea,  a  native  of 
Srazil,  supplies  aromatic  pepper-like  ber- 
ries, which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
•tAiat  condiment.    The  tough  bark  of  this 
t^ree  is  In  esteem,  owing  to  the  excellent 
cordage  that  is   manufactured  from  Its 
fibres.    Some  of  the  Javanese  species,  ac- 
eording  to  Blume,  are  not  altogether  free 
-from  noxious  properties,  for  if  too  often 
or  too  largely  partaken  of  they  give  rise  to 
Tcrtlgo,  and  hemorrhage.    Two  or  three 
of  them  are  grown  In  this  country  as  stove- 
stlirubs.    Some  of  the  species  are  often  re- 
ferred to  Habzklia  :  which  see.  [M.  T.  HJ 

XYLOSMA  (Including  Hisingera,  Myro- 
sejflon,  Bounua,  and  Chreepalojmimnon)  is 
a  ^enus  at  one  time  placed  \uiAer  Euphor- 
biaeeo!,  but  now  mure  correctly  ranked 
amongst  the  FlacowrtiticecB.  It  consists  of 
about  twenty-five  species,  dispersed  over 
tbe  tropical  regions.  They  are  cither 
sbrubs  or  trees,  often  spiny,  having  ovate 
generally  dentate  leaves,  Insignificant  whi- 
tish or  greenish  flowers,  and  small  berries. 
Tbe  calyx  consists  of  from  four  to  six  sca- 
ly sepals,  the  corolla  is  entirely  wanting, 
the  stamens  are  numerous,  the  placentas 
from  two  to  six  In  number,  the  style  either 
long  or  wanting,  and  the  stigma  entire  or 
from  two  to  six-lobed.  [B.  S.J 

XYLOSTETJM.  A  section  of  the  Honey* 
suckle  genus  (Lonieera)  in  which  the  plants 
are  twining  or  erect,  and  the  flowers  axil- 
lary.   Also  th^  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

XYLOTHEOA  KravMtcma^  a  native  of 
Katal,  and  the  sole  representative  of  a  ge- 
nus of  Flacourtiacea,  is  a  tall  shrub  with 
obovate  oblong  smooth  net-veined  leaves, 
fringed  at  the  edges,  and  showy  yellow 
unisexual  flowers,  the  males  having  a 
three-parted  deciduous  calyx  with  concave 
overlapping  segments,  nine  spreading  pe- 
tals, and  numerous  stamens.  Its  fruits  are 
of  an  oval  form,  woody  and  one-celled, 
and  contain  numerous  seeds  covered 
with  pulp,  attached  to  the  inside  in  three 
or  four  rows.  [A.  S.] 

XYRIDACEiSi.  An  order  of  monoeoty- 
ledons,  consisting  of  rush-like  or  sedge- 
like herbs,  with  fibrous  roots,  and  long 
narrow  radical  leaves,  the  yellow  flowers 
In  heads  enclosed  in  imbricated  scales,  at 
the  top  of  leafless  scapes.  The  perianth 
consists  of  three  outer  segments,  of  which 
one  is  more  petal-like  than  the  others, 
or  of  that  one  only,  and  either  three  or  two 
inner  petal-like  segments.  There  are 
three  stamens.  The  ovary  is  free,  with 
three  parietal  placentas ;  and  the  capsule 
opens  in  three  valves,  containing  nume- 
n)us  small  albuminous  seeds.  The  species 
are  almost  all  tropical,  dispersed  over  both 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  and  comprised 
in  the  two  genera  Xyrit  and  Abolboda,  to 


which  some  botanists  add  PAi2ydrum,raised 
by  others  to  tbe  rank  of  a  distinct  order. 

XYRIDANTHE.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  CompoaitcB,  consisting  of  an  herbaceous 
species,  native  of  Swan  River.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  entire  membranous,  and  the 
branches  erect  and  destitute  of  leaves, 
but  bearing  a  terminal  head  of  flowers  of 
a  shining-brown  colour,  like  those  of  Xyris. 
The  outer  scales  of  the  involucre  are  con- 
cave, overlapping;  the  inner  spreading, 
provided  with  a  small  white  petalold  ap- 
pendage ;  the  corollas  are  tubular ;  and  the 
anthers  have  numerous  filamentous  hairs. 
The  achenes  are  woolly,  surmounted  by 
long  feathery  pappus-hairs.       [M.  T.  M.] 

XYRIS.  A  genus  of  XyridaceeBt  the 
principal  one  of  the  order,  and  comprising 
above  fifty  species  chiefly  American,  but 
some  also  natives  of  Tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  are  all  sedge-like  herbs,  with 
narrow  radical  leaves,  and  small  flower- 
beads  terminating  the  simple  scapes,  the 
yellow  petals  very  fugacious.  None  of 
them  are  of  any  special  Interest. 

XYSMALOBIUM.  This  genus  is  distin- 
guished from  Otymphocarpiu,  and  other 
genera  of  AaclepiadacecB  to  which  it  is 
allied,  by  the  staminal  corona  being  seated 
at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  filaments,  and 
consisting  of  ten  parts  in  a  single  series ; 
the  five  parts  opposite  the  anthers  being 
egg-shaped  or  roundish.fieshy.and  without 
hairs  or  other  appendages  inside,  and  the 
other  five  much  smaller.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  found  in  Senegambla  and  ano- 
ther in  Angola,  the  eight  or  nine  known 
species  are  confined  to  the  Cape  Colony. 
All  are  erect  perennial  herbs,  and  bear 
umbels  of  largish  flowers  between  the  leaf- 
stalks; the  flowers  having  a  bell-shaped 
corolla,with  five  spreading  segments,whlch 
are  sometimes  bearded  at  the  top.  The 
genus  is  named  from  tbe  Greek  words 
zywna'a  shaving'  and  lobos  'a  pod,'  in 
consequence  of  the  fruits  being  covered 
with  scales,  or  ramenta.  The  Senegam- 
bian  species,  X.  Heudelotianumf  produces 
a  watery  turnip-shaped  root,  called  Yakhop 
by  the  negroes,  by  whom  it  Is  eaten.  [A.  S.] 

YAOCA  WOOD.  The  ornamental  timber 
of  Fodoearpua  eoriacea^  which  yields  an 
ornamental  wood,  used  in  the  West  Indies 
for  cabinet-work. 

YAKA.  A  Feejean  name  for  PachyrU- 
tut  angvlatus^ 

YAKHOP.  Tbe  Senegamblan  name  of 
XynnaUMum  Ewddotianum. 

YAM.  IHoaeorea.  — ,  CHINESE,  JHot- 
eorea  Batatas.  -,  COMMON,  or  CTILTI- 
YATED.  DioMorea saHva.  —.GRENADA, 
or  GUINEA.  JHoseorea  btObi/era.  — ,  IN- 
DIAN. Dioseorea  trifida.  — ,  JAPAN- 
ESE. Dioseorea  Batatas.  — ,  NEGRO- 
COUNTRY.  JHoseorea  alata.  — ,  PORT 
MONIZ.  Tamus  edrdis,  —.RED.  Dios- 
eorea alata.  —.WATER.  Ouvirandra/enes- 
tralis.   —.WHITE.   JDioscorea   alata,   — , 
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TAMADOU.    An  oil  expreMed  from  the 
seeds  of  MyrisUoa  aebifera. 
YAM&    Lindlejr'B  name  for  the  Dio»co- 


YANGUA.  A  name  glren  bj  Spruce  to 
a  Brazilian  iriant  now  referred  to  Ctbistax: 
which  see. 

TA5-80DN.  The  Egyptian  name  for  ; 
Anise.  I 

YAOBA.  A  Caribbean  name  for  aauva-  \ 
geaiaeneta. 

Y  APON.  The  Soath  Sea  Tea,  Hex  vomi- 
toria.  I 

YARI-YARI.  A  Oniana  name  for  the  ; 
strong  elastic  wood  of  Duguetia  quUareiuis. 

YARR.  A  Scotch  name  for  Spergida ' 
aroetisu. 

YARRAWARA-  An  aboriginal  name  for 
the  Black  Butt,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
EuealjfpH  of  New  South  Wales. 

YARROW.    AehUlea  MiUefolium. 

YARURI.  A  Demerara  name  for  Paddle- 
wood,  the  strung  but  light  and  elastic 
timber  of  Afpidosperma  exeelmm. 

YAW-WSBD.    Morinda  Bovoe. 

YBA8T.    See  Yba8T-Pla»T. 

YEAST-PLAirr.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  particles  of  which  Yeast  Is  com- 
posed germinate,  and  are  multiplied  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  when  placed  In  a  so- 
lution of  sugar  kept  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture. It  was  therefore  at  once  allowed  that 
the  substance  was  organised,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  animal  or  regeUble  king- 
dom; and  while  some  pronounced  it  an  alga, 
others  as  confidently  asserted  that  it  was  a 
fungus.  Dr.  Hassall  and  others  observed 
that  a  particular  mould  grew  pretty  uni- 
formly on  a  solution  of  malt,  but  we  l>eliev'e 
that  Mr.  Hoffmann,  in  union  with  Mr.  Ber- 
keley, flrst  watched  the  growth  of  single 
yeast-globules  in  a  drop  of  water  surround- 
ed by  air  enclosed  in  a  glass  cell, and  ascer- 
tained that  a  PeniciUium  and  nMncor  grew 
Immediately  from  the  globules.  They  were 
also  convinced  that  these  were  not  the 
only  moulds  to  which  the  yeast-globules 
gave  rise.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  yeast 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  different  moulds 
in  a  peculiar  condition  due  to  their  dere- 
lopment  in  a  fluid,  and  that  when  a  fit 
opportunity  ofFers,  these  globules  are 
capable  of  being  developed  Into  their  ordi- 
UHry  form.  The  globules,  however,  pre- 
serve their  character  without  developing 
their  perfect  forms  when  the  fluid  in  which 
tUey  float  is  drained  away,  and  In  this  con- 
dition the  mass  is  called  German  Yeast— a 
substance  largely  imported  Into  this  coun- 
try, and  (m  account  of  its  freedom  from  the 
bitter  principle  of  hops,  and  some  peculiari- 
ties in  Its  action  on  fermentable  substances, 
often  preferred  to  ordinary  fluid  yeast.  It 
^8  a  singular  fact  respecting  yeast  in  this 

mdition,  that  a  sudden  fall  from  a  great 


height  will  sometimes  completeijr  destnf 
its  power  of  vegetating.  « 

Yeast  is  of  very  different  qaalf clea,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  tbe  liquor  in 
which  it  is  generated;  and  thonsti  there  is 
little  dllEerence,  if  any,  to  tbe  Daked  eye. 
the  yeast-merchants  dlstinffuisli  Beveal, 
varieties,  which,  according  to  tbeir  respee- 
tive  energy  and  activity,  are  emidoyed  for ' 
different  purposes.  It  has  not  y^  been 
ascertained  whether  these  different  rarie- 
ties  are  composed  of  tbe  germs  of  diffiereBt  j 
species  of  ^atffiy  or  of  the  same  species  hi 
different  proportions^ 

It  is  often  said  that  yeast  works  t>j  cata- 1 
lysis,  but  this  is  merely  the  substftutioo  // 
of  a  technical  phrase  for  the  simple  fSact  chat , 
y^ast  promotes  fermentation.    Tli^e  is  do  jj 
doubt,   however,   that   it  acts   partly  by  h 
presenting  a  large  surface  over  which  the  ' 
fluid  is spread,and  thus  favonringrcbedlseo-  { 
gagement  of  the  carlionic  acid  graa,  formed 
in  the  process  of  fermentation,  exactly  as 
that  gas  is  set  free  when  a  lump  of  sugar  ; 
or  a  piece  of  bread-crumb  is  pbused  in  a  , 
glass  of  effervescent  wine  which  apparent- 
ly has  previously  parted  with  all  the  gas 
which  it  contained.    It  Is  moreover  con- 
jectured, that  as  chemical  action  always 
takes  place  when  there  is  an  interchange 
of  two  fluids  of  different  densities  sepa-  I 
rated  by  a  membrane,  the  decomposition  ; 
of  a  fermentable  fluid  containing  yeast  t 
is  favoured  by  this  Interchange,  which  is 
known  to  chemists  and  physiologists  under 
the  names  of  endosmose  and  exosmoee. 

Substances  which  are  hostile  to  the 
growth  of  fungi,  generally,  are  hostile  to 
fermentation.  Hence  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phites of  soda,  or  the  ignition  of  sulphur, 
are  used  to  arrest  the  process  where  it  is 
necessary. 

In  the  manufacture  of  wine  we  have 
observed  occasionally  a  species  of  Mueor 
(If.  elavatua)  to  be  developed  in  large 
fleecy  clouds,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
its  quality.  CM.J.  &] 

YSbLB.    (Fr.)    Sambuatg  Slmhu^ 

YE  LANG  A.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Wood-apple,  Feronia  EtephaaUum. 

YELLOW.    The  colour  of  gamboge. 

YELLOW-BERRIES.    Tte  dried  unripe 
berries  of  Rhamnus  iti/ectoriuSt  imported 
in  large  quantities  from   the  South  of  I 
Europe  and  the  Levant  for  the  u^e  of 
dyers. 

YELLOW  HERCULES.  ZanikoacifUm 
dava-HereuUs, 

YELLOWNESa  A  disease  in  plants,  in 
which  the  green  parts  assume  a  yellowish 
colour.    The  same  as  Fhivedo. 

YELLOW-ROOT.  XanthorrhizaapiifoUa ; 
also  Hydragtie  canadensis. 

YELLOW-WEED.    Reseda  LuUoHa.  I 

YELLOW-WOOD.      Xantkaacylani   also  , 
Tobinia.  —,  CAPE.  Podoearpus  ThunbertfU. 
— ,  EAST  INDIAN.    Chloroxyltm  Swieteraa. 
— ,    QUEENSLAND.     Oxieya  XanthoxyUt. 
— ,      PRICKLY.     Xanthoiykm  dava-Her- 
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CHlia.  — ,  SOUTH  AFRICAN.  Podocarpns 
elongata.  — ,  WEST  INDIAN.  Xanthoxy- 
Ian  clava-Herculis. 

TEL.LOWW0RT.    Chlmra. 

YEMANEH.  An  Indian  name  for  Gme- 
Una  artwrea. 

YERBA  DB  LA  PURGACION.  Boer- 
haavia  tttberoaa.  —  DE  ST.  MARTIN.  Sau- 
vagesia  ereeta. 

YBRBAL.  A  forest  or  wild  grove  of 
Hex  paraguayeneis. 

YERBA-MATB,  YERVA-MATE.or  YBB- 
VA  DE  PALOS.    Ilex  paraguayenn*. 

YERCUH.  CaiotropU  gigantea  and  C. 
HamiUoni. 

YEROa  A  Spanish  name  for  JErvum 
Lens. 

'^EUSE.    (Fr.)    Querau  Hex. 

YEUX  DB  BOURIQUB.  (fr.)  Mwm- 
na  urena.  —  DB  L'ENFANT  JESUS.  Myo- 
sotie  palustrU.  —  DB  PBUPLE.  Ibe 
buds  of  the  Poplar. 

YEVBRING  BELLS.   Pyrola  eectmdo. 

YEW,  or  YEU6H.  Team  bcuxata.  — , 
STINKING.    Torreya. 

YOKE-ELM.    Carpinus  Betulus. 

YOKBWOOD,  JAMAICA.  Catappa  Ion- 
gi8sima. 

YOUN6IA.  A  genns  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  ComposiUe.  The 
leaves  are  long,  variously-divided,  mem- 
branous.; and  the  flower-heads  small,  each 
surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  Involucre  of 
about  eight  scales,  with  an  outer  row  of 
five  smaller  scales  ;  florets  ligulate  ;  fruits 
oblong  compressed  striated,  surmounted 
by  a  white  thread-like  pappus.  The  species 
are  natives  of  India*  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Mauritius.  [M.  T.  M.] 

YOU  PON.   The  Sosth  Sea  Tea,  Ilex  vo- 
mitoria. 
YOUTHWORT.    Drosera  rotundifolia. 

YPADU.  A  Peruvian  name  for  the 
leaves  of  Erythroxylon  Coca.   . 

YPBEAU.    (Fr.)    PepttlusoBm. 

YQUETAIA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  a 
Serophularia,  probably  S.  aquatica. 

YRUP£.  A  Guiana  name  for  Victoria 
regia. 

YSANO.  A  Bolivian  name  for  TropcBO- 
lum  tvJberoawn. 

YUOA.  A  name  in  the  Spanish-American 
States  for  the  Cassava. 

YUCCA.  A  genus  of  JDalioceee,  sometimes 
assaming  an  arborescent  habit,  producing 
a  crown  of  llnear-lanceohite  more  or  less 
rigid  leaves,  and  from  the  centre  of  each 
crown  an  erect  panicle  of  showy  whitish 
flowers.  They  are  chiefly  found  In  the 
Southern  States  of  America  and  in  Mexico, 
one  or  two  extending  to  Tropical  America. 


The  flowers  have  a  six-leaved  perianth, 
which  is  bell-shaped ;  six  sUmens,  the  fila- 
ments flattened  and  broadest  at  top;  a 
three-celled  ovary,  with  three  sessile  stig- 
mas; audan  oblong  bluntly  hexagonal  three- 
valved  capsule  containing  many  seeds. 
They  are  very  handsome  garden  plants, 
most  of  them  nearly  or  quite  hardy.  In 
F.  gUmosa,  one  of  the  stateliest  of  the 
species,  the  crown  of  leaves  becomes  ele- 
vated on  a  stout  stem,  and  the  panicle  is 
three  feet  or  more  in  length,  branching  out 
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on  every  side.  In  some,  as  Y.fiUtmentosa, 
the  leaves  give  off  from  their  margin 
thread-like  bodies,  which  hang  loosel} ;  and 
in  one  tender  species,  A.  schidigera,  these 
bodies  are  so  large  and  broad  as  to  re- 
semble carpenter's  shavings.  The  leaves, 
treated  like  hemp  and  flax,  afford  a  fibre 
which  may  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
doth  or  cordage ;  and  the  macerated  stems 
deposit  a  feculent  matter,  from  which 
starch  may  be  obtained.  At  Carthagena  a 
starch  or  glue  of  this  kind  is  made  from 
the  stem  of  T.  glarioaa.  These  plants  are 
popularly  called  Adam's-needle.    [T.  M.] 

YULAN.   Magnolia  eonepicua. 

YVRAIE.    (Fr.)    Lolium. 

ZAcmUN.  A  fixed  oil,  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  Balanites  agyptiaea. 

ZACJYNTHA.  A  genus  of  Compostta,  so 
called  because  first  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  the  ancient  Zacinthus.  The 
species  is  an  annual,  with  divided  leaves, 
and  both  terminal  and  lateral  heads  of 
fiowers.  The  involucre  is  ultimately  fleshy, 
its  inner  scales  folded,  the  outer  ones  mem- 
branous spreading ;  receptacle  flat,  with- 
out scales;  florets  all  ligulate;  achenes 
slightly  curved,  flattened,  wingless ;  pap- 
pus hairy,  in  one  row.  Z.  verrucosa  is  some- 
times grown  as  an  annual.        [M.  T.  M.] 
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ZADD.  An  AbrasinUn  name  for  Junir 
pertuproeera. 

ZADWAB.  The  Arab  name  of  Oureuma 
Zedoaria. 

ZAFRAN.  Tbe  Indian  name  for  Croeui 
BoUvtu,  wbence  oar  name  Saffron. 

ZAHINA.  A  kind  of  Tare  grown  in 
Spain. 

ZAKKOUM.  An  oil  ol>tained  in  Palestine 
from  Slaagntu  kortensiB  anguaiifolia. 

ZALACXJA.  One  of  the  genera  belonging 
to  tbe  Caiamea  or  acaly-fruited  section  of 
tbe  order  of  Palms.  It  is  composed  of  six 
or  seven  species,  natives  of  Assam  and  the 
coast  of  Burmah  and  Malacca,  mostly  grow- 
ing in  large  masses  in  wet  places,  and 
forming  dense  tufts,  rendering  tbe  jangles 
almost  impassable.  None  of  the  species 
have  stems ;  and  their  leaves,  which  are 
pinnate  and  usnally  have  tufted  leaflets, 
are  without  tbe  long  UiUlike  ends  so  con- 
spicuous in  many  genera  of  the  same  sec- 
tion ;  but  their  shcattilng  stalks  are  armed 
with  spines  arranged  in  rows.  Tbe  two 
sexes  of  flowers  are  borne  on  separate 
plants,  the  flower-spikes  having  numerous 
spathcs  at  tbe  botu>m,aud  one  round  each 
of  tbe  catkin-like  branches :  the  male  cat- 
kins being  made  up  of  numerous  pairs  of 
flowers  wiibin  woolly  cup^like  bracts,  and 
the  females  of  single  flowers  similarly 
phM^  within  bracts,  and  sometimes  hav- 
ing a  barren  flower  at  their  side.  Their 
fruits,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  section, 
are  covered  with  overlapping  scales  ar- 
ranged like  plates  of  mail ;  and  contain 
one  two  or  three  seeds,  enveloped  in  a 
thin  fleshy  coat,  and  having  homy  solid 
albumen  with  a  hole  or  pit  at  the  top,  and 
tbe  embryo  at  the  bottom. 

The  fleshy  substance  surrounding  the 
seeds  of  this  genus  is  edible,  though  usu- 
ally ^ery  add,  particularly  in  Z.  con/erta, 
a  common  species  in  tbe  fresh-water 
marshes  of  Sumatra,  culled  Palumbel,  or 
Assam-pnya  (w.  bog-acid),  by  the  Malays, 
who  use  tbe  pulp  as  a  condiment  with 
their  food,  and  tbe  leaves  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  resin-torches.  Strips  of  the  leaf- 
stalks of  Z.  macrogtaohya'Me  also  used  at 
Malacca  for  tying  on  thatch,  and  for  weav- 
ing into  baskets.  [A.  S.] 

ZALUZANTA.  A  Polish  botanist  is  com- 
memorated by  this  name,  which  desig- 
nates a  genus  of  ComposiUBt  including  a 
Mexican  perennial  plant,  with  divided 
leaves,  and  corymbose  or  panicled  heads 
of  flowers.  The  involucre  has  two  rows  of 
scales,  the  Inner  of  which  are  three-Iobed, 
as  also  are  the  scales  on  the  receptacle. 
The  florets  of  the  ray  are  ligulatc,  and  fe- 
male; ihose  of  tbe  disk  tubular,  hispid  and 
perfect;  stigmas  hairy ;  outermost  fruits 
somewhat  triangular  hispid,  those  of  the 
centre  smooth  compressed ;  pappus  absent. 
Z.  triloba  is  in  cultivation.         [M.  T.  M.] 

ZAM  BARONE.  A  Sicilian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  the  Agave^  used  for  making  cord- 
age and  mats. 


ZAMIA.  A  genus  of  Oj/eadeaeem,  con- 
sisting of  moderate-sized  trees,  taavliig 
mnch  of  the  appearance  of  palms,  aii4  in 
some  particulars  of  ferns.  Ttiey  have 
stout  generally  nnbrancbed  stem^  termi- 
nated by  tufts  of  thick  pinnated  iearea^ 
often  spiny  at  the  margins  or  points.  Tbe 
male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  in  coaes, 
composed  of  woody  scales,  with  a  trun- 
cated six-sided  summit;  and  eacbi  scale  of 
the  female  flower  has  two  seeds. 

Tbe  species  are  natives  of  Central  Aoie- 
rlca,  tbe  West  Indies,  the  Ospe  of  Good 
Hope,  and  South-eastern  Africa,  -wliere 
they  frequently  constitute  a  conspicuons 
feature  in  the  vegetation.  One  species, 
native  of  Panama,  is  described  as  growing 
on  the  trunks  of  other  trees.    The  stems 
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of  these  plants  contain  an  abundance  of 
starchy  matter,  which  is  sometimes  col- 
lected and  used  as  arrowroot.  Z.  tenvia 
and  Z.  furfuracea  are  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  tbe  Bahamas. 

Several  species  are  known  in  cultivation, 
their  stiff  prickly  foliage  and  palm-like 
stems  rendering  them  objects  of  much  in- 
terest. A  noble  collection  of  these  and 
nearly-allied  plants  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
great  Palm-bouse  in  Kew  Gardens.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  suggest  that  in 
former  ages  some  of  these  cycads  grew  in 
this  country,  as  fossilised  stems  of  plants 
apparently  belonging  to  this  or  to  a  closely- 
allied  genus  are  found  in  abundance  in 
some  of  the  oolitic  strata  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  where  they  are  known  to  the 
workmen  as  fossil  birds'-nests,  or  some- 
times as  fossil  pineapples.  The  trunks  are 
found,  apparently  as  they  grew,  marked 
with  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves,  but  it  is 
singular  that  but  few  traces  of  perfect 
leaves  have  yet  been  discovered.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZANNICHELLIA.  A  submerged  squatie 
belonging  to  the  order  Naiadacea,  distln- 

Julshed  from  the  allied  genera  £uppia  and 
'otamogeton  by  having  Its  minute  flowers 
imperfect  and  axillary,  and  its  membran- 
ous  stigma  dilated  into  a  disk.  Z.  poliutrif,  I 


the  Homed  Pondweed,  resembles  In  bablt 
some  of  the  smaller  Potamogetons.  The 
Btems  are  long  and  cord-like;  and  the 
leaves  opposite,  very  narrow,  and  bearing 
the  flowers  at  their  base  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  sheath,  the  barren  crmsisting 
of  a  single  stamen,  the  fertile  of  four  or 
sometimes  more  ovaries,  each  surmounted 
hy  a  peltate  stigma.  [0.  A.  J  J 

ZANONIA.  A  genus  of  Indian  climbing 
plants  of  the  family  CucurhitacecB.  The 
species  have  entire  heart-shaped  leaves, 
axillary  tendrils,  and  diuoclous  flowers, 
1>ome  in  axillary  clusters.  In  the  male 
flower  the  calyx  is  three-lobed ;  the  co- 
rolla la  wheel-shaped  spreading  flve-parted; 
and  there  are  five  stamens  with  flat  fila- 
ments united  at  the  ba8e,and  one-celled  an- 
thers. In  the  females  the  calyx  is  adherent 
to  the  three-celled  ovary,and  itsliroblsflve- 
parted ;  styles  three  spreading  branched ; 
fruit  fleshy,  three-celled,  with  two  or  more 
-winged  seeds  in  each  r^ll.  The  leaves  of 
Z.  indiea  are  used  in  baths  for  the  relief  of 
nervous  complaints,  and  beaten  up  with 
butter  they  form  a  liniment  which  Is  used 
for  simibir  purposes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZANORA.   Iriartea  exorrhixa. 

ZA17TEDES0HIA.    Richardia. 

ZANTEDESQUE.    (Fr.)    BiehardUi. 

ZANTE-WOOD.  Rhus  Cotintu  ;  also 
CMoroxylon  SwietenUi. 

ZANTHORHIZA.    Xanthorrhiza. 

ZANTHOXTLON.    Zanthoxylon. 

ZAPANIA.  A  name  applied  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  genus  Lim>i<^  In  which  are 
placed  those  species  which  have  a  flattened 
calyx  and  capitate  flowers.  [W.  C] 

ZARA.   A  Spanish  name  for  Maize. 

ZAROLLE.    (Fr.)    Ooodmia. 

ZASMIDIUM.  An  Imperfectly-character- 
ised genus  of  Fun{ji.he\onging  to  the  tribe 
PhtfaomyeeteSfWMch  is  known  by  the  brittle 
carbonaceous  sporangia  filled  with  simple 
spores,  and  springing  from  a  mass  of  equal 
threads.  Z.  cellars  Is  commonly  known  as 
hanging  down  from  the  roofs  of  cellars  in 
large  masses,  or  covering  corks,  bottles, 
and  other  matters.  It  sometimes  even 
penetrates  the  tissue  of  the  corks,  but  does 
not  seem  to  injure  the  wine  like  some  of 
the  white  mycelia.  Indeed  the  wine-mer- 
chant encourages  Its  growth,  as  he  thinks 
It  an  ornament  to  his  vaults,  and  an  Indi- 
cation to  customers  who  visit  them  that 
his  wine  Is  old. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cellarfungl, 
which  are  sometimes  so  injurious.  It  may 
be  well  to  state  that  If  sawdust  Is  used  at 
all  for  packing  the  bottles,  it  should  be  pre- 
viously soaked  In  a  solution  of  some  mine- 
ral salt, which  does  not  readily  absorb  mois- 
ture, after  which,  being  thoroughly  dried, 
there  I»  little  fear  of  any  fungus  appearing. 
The  lathes,  moreover,  should  be  kyanided, 
and  the  corks    themselves  sealed,  after 


being  washed  carefully  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  none  beingallowed  to 
extend  beyond  the  part  of  the  cork  which 
is  exposed.  If,  however,  fungus  has  once 
attacked  the  corks,  they  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  and  the  wine  recorked,  or 
there  will  certainly  be  mischief.  Tills 
sometimes  is  indicated  by  an  unpleasant 
odour,  and  sometimes  the  whole  strength 
of  the  wine  is  appropriated,  and  the  fluid 
becomes  almost  a  caput  mortuum,  [M.  J.  B.] 

ZAUSCUNERIA.  A  handsome  decum- 
bent Callfornlan  plant,  of  herbaceous  cha- 
racter, belonging  to  the  OnagraceiB.  It  is 
much-branched,  bearing  linear-lanceolate 
greyish  leaves,  and  large  racemose  spikes 
of  fuchslarlike  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx- 
tube  Is  elongated  four-angled  and  coloured, 
and  Its  limb  four-parted,  the  corolla  of  four 
petals,  the  stamens  eight  in  two  rows,  and 
the  ovary  four-celled  inferior,  with  a  flli- 
form  exscrted  style,  and  capitate  stigma. 
Z.  califomica  is  a  showy  species,  with  the 
flowers  of  a  bright  red  colour.       [T.  M.] 

ZEA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Phalaridea.  They  are  monoecious 
plants,  with  the  male  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes;  splkelets  two-flowered ;  glumes 
nearly  equal,  herbaceous,  terminating  in 
sharp  points;  i>ales  two,  wedge-shaped 
fleshy  oblique  and  truncate;  stamens 
three.  The  females  are  axillary.  In  the 
sheathes  of  the  leaves.  There  are  Ave 
species  described  by  Steudel  in  his  Synop- 
«i«,all  natives  of  South  America.  Z.  Maya, 
or  Maize,  is  the  well-known  and  important 
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cereal  so  largely  grown  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  it  generally  bears 
the  name  of  Indian-corn.  Though  not 
now  found  In  a  wild  state,  there  Is  little 
doubt  about  America  being  the  native 
region  of  the  plant,  the  Indians  through- 
out that  continent  having  been  found  en- 
gaged In  its  cultivation  at  the  period  when 


the  New  Worid  wbs  diaoorered.  Some  of 
the  varieilee  areooDsldered  to  be  in  a  trnljr 
wild  sute  as  they  are  foaiid  growing  in 
■ome  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Maize  Is  largviy  ealtirated  throughout 
most  of  the  wamer-temperate  regions  of 
the  globe,  and  probably  ranks  next  to  rioe 
as  the  grain  wbleh  alEurds  natriment  to  the 
largest  namber  of  human  beings.  It  has 
many  qualities  to  reoommeud  it  for  culture 
where  the  climate  Is  snfllciently  warm  to 
ripen  the  grain  properly,  growing  as  It 
does  freely  In  rery  dllterent  kinds  of  soil, 
as  well  as  under  dissimilar  states  of  mois- 
ture and  dryness.  The  crop  is  easily  saved. 


Zes  llijr*  (cob*). 

and  with  ordinary  rare  the  grain  is  as 
easily  preserved.  Some  of  the  flnest  sam- 
ples which  have  reached  Britain  in  the 
cob  or  ear  have  been  grown  in  Australia, 
where  the  climate  is  very  favourable  for 
producing  Indian-corn.  It  is  also  exten- 
sively consumed  In  many  parts  of  Africa. 
In  India  likewise  Maize  Is  extensively 
cultivated,  and  In  the  principal  towns  or 
their  neighbourhood  the  cobs  are  roosted 
and  sold  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  much 
In  the  same  way  that  roasted  chestnuts 
are  hawked  In  this  country.  The  imma- 
ture oobs  are  sometimes  boiled  as  a  vege- 
table. Latterly  a  fine  flour,  called  Malzena, 
has  been  prepared  from  the  grain,  which 
is  getting  Into  repute  as  an  ingredient  for 
light  puddings  in  our  hotels  and  restau- 
rants 

Nearly  three  millions  of  quarters  of 
Indian-corn  were  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  1883,  of  which  the  greater  portion 
was  entered  for  home  consumption.  The 
computed  value  was  4,042.906/.       [D.  M.] 

ZBBRA-PLANT.    CcOathea  zOrina. 

ZEBRA- WOOD.  A  beautiful  fumltnre- 
wood,  obtained  In  Bemerara  from  Ompha- 
labium  Lamberti.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  wood  of  a  variety  of  Eugenia  fragranB 
called  euneata ;  and,  according  to  some,  to 
Qiiettarda  tpeeioaa. 

ZEBRINA.  A  name  proposed  for  Cyano- 
tic vittata  alias  C.  t^trina,  also  known  in 
gardens  as  Tradeaeantia  ztbrvna. 

ZfiDOAIRE.    (Fr.)    Kampferia. 

ZEDOART.  CureuTnaZemmbet,  the  Long 
Zedoary  of  the  shops.  — ,  ROUND.  Cur- 
euma  Zedoarieu 

ZEHNERIA.  A  genua  of  Cncurbitacece, 
comprising  certain  perennial  herbaceous 


spedes,  with  toothed  or  lobed  lemrem,  atai 
pie  tendrils,  and  aziihor  floirers.  Tte 
male  flowers  are  In  cluatera.  tb«  femaiim 
either  solitary  or  ac^pvgated  tOKeUier.  Ite 
calyx  Is  bell-shaped,  flve-toottaed;  tbees- 
roUa  spreading  five-parted,  liafir  wickta; 
stamens  three,  the  anthers  'witb  7/Jietf 
lobes.  The  female  flowers  have  an  adhercat 
three-eelled  ovary,  with  nuitierovis  orales; 
style  cylindrical,  terminated  Tijr  a  tbree  ts 
four-cleft  stigma,  and  encircled  at  tbe  basej 
by  a  three-lobed  ghmd ;  berry  ovaCe,  with  , 
numerous  seeds,  thickened  at  the  marghi. 
The  species  are  natives  of  tlie  warmer . 
parU  of  AsU  and  Africa.  CBCT.ILJ 

ZBLKONA-TRBB.    PUmaru  RickardL 
ZENKERIA.    A  genus  of  iMqtilfonaceons 
trees,  of  the  family  LemoHinostB.    The  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  Braiil,  and  hare  pinnate  / 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  In  tufts  at  tbe  ' 
base  of  the  young  branches,  expanding 
before  tbe  leaves.   The  calyx  Is  divided 
into  three  equal  reflexed  segments  ;  petals 
three  ;  stamens  three ;  ovary  stalked  com- 
pressed, with  two  ovules  :  style  short, thick. 
The  genus  is  Imperfectly  known,,  but  has  ; 
lately  been  referred  to  Apuleia.  [M.  T.  MJ 

ZENOBI  A.  A  name  proposed  by  Don  for 
some  siiecies  of  ilndromeda,  but  generally 
used  to  denote  a  section  of  that  genus  in 
which  the  anthers  are  tipped  with  four 
;  long  tubular  awns.  The  filaments  are  very 
'  short,  and  dilated  at  the  base.  The  calyx 
i  is  five-toothed;  the  corolla  campanubtte, 
,  with  a  five-lobed  revolute  limb;  and  the 
,  stigma  Is  truncate.  They  are  evergreen  , 
shrube,nat1ve8  of  North  America,  with  few 
'  often  toothed  leaves,  and  numerous  flow- 
ers in  racemes.  CW.  GJ     | 

ZEPHYRA.  A  genus  of  LiUaeea  from 
Peru,  with  blue  paniculate  salver-shaped 
flowers,  having  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
adherent  to  the  base  of  the  ovary ;  staroens 
six,  two  sterile  and  longer,  the  anthers 
free,  one  cell  produced  at  the  base,  tbe 
ai>ex  opening  by  twin-pores.      [J.  T.  SJ 

ZEPHYRANTHES.  A  small  genus  of 
Amaryllidacea,  found  In  ChiW,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  Amerira 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a  section  of  AmarylHs,  They 
have  linear  leaves.produced  in  spring  along 
with  or  rather  earlier  than  tbe  flowers.  The  ' 
scapes  support  one  or  sometimes  two  [ 
showy  blossoms,  the  perianth  of  which  is  ' 
erect  funnel-shaped  and  equal;  the  six  eta-  ' 
mens  Inserted  in  the  base  of  the  limb,  one  ' 
often  separate,  the  faucial  memblane  in-  j 
conspicuous,  tbe  style  decHnate  with  a  ' 
trlHd  stigma,  and  the  capsule  trllobed. 
They  are  .very  pretty  dwarf  bulbs,  with 
white  or  rose-coloured  blossoms.  [T.  U.] 

ZERUMBET.      Zingiber  Zerumbet  and 
Chtreuma  Zerumbet ;  also  Alpinia  nviam. 

ZEUGITEa    A  genus  of  grasses  btlong- 
ing  to  the  tribe  Andropogonea.   Inflores- 
cence in  panicles ;  spikelets  three  to  f^u^  I 
flowered,  the  lower  flower  female  and  ses- 
sile, the  male  stalked ;  glumes  two,  the 
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exterior  broader  and  concave,  the  interior 
narrower  nnd  keeled ;  pales  two,  nearly 
equal;  stamens  three,  in  the  male  flowers; 
styles  two,  In  the  female.  There  are  two 
species  described.  [D.  M.] 

ZEUXINE.  A  genns  of  small-flowered 
terrestrial  orchids,  from  Tropical  Asia,  be- 
longingr  to  the  NeotUue.  They  are  stemless 
herbs,  with  llnearleaves;  and  the  flowering 
spike  is  terminal,  and  sessile  amongst  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are,  as  in  Ooodyera, 
red  white  or  yellow.  It  differs  from  Mo- 
nochilus,  a  nearly-allied  genus,  in  its  un- 
divided lip,  and  from  Chloidia  in  Its  simple 
inflorescence.  [W  B.H.] 

ZISTHERIA  montana  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  a  bignoniaceous  genus,  pecu- 
liar to  Brazil.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  digi- 
tate leaves,  an  Irregularly-splitting  calyx, 
a  tubular  corolla,  four  fertile  and  one 
sterile  stamen,  glabrous  anthers,  and  a 
nearly  round  verj'  prickly  capsule,  the 
valves  of  which  are  placed  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  partition  dividing  the 
■fruit  Into  two  cells.  The  plant  is  common, 
and  imparts,  by  Its  stately  growth  and  rich 
golden  panicles,  a  distinctive  feature  to 
Brazilian  scenery.  [B.  S.] 

ZEYSOUM.  An  Egyptian  name  for  the 
flower-heads  of  SantoUna  fragra'ntiBnma, 
a  substitute  for  chamomiles. 

ZEZEGANY.    Sesamum  orientale. 

ZICHYA.  A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  Swan  River,  and  belonging  to  the 
family  of  papilionaceous  Leguminosce.  The 
leaves  are  ternate,  and  the  flower-stalks 
axillary,  bearing  numerous  flowers  arrang- 
ed umbel-wise.  The  calyx  Is  bell-shaped, 
its  limb  flve-toothed  and  two-lipped ;  the 
vexillum  or  standard  is  roundish  notched 
stalked  reflexed,  longer  than  the  wings, 
which  adhere  to  the  curved  shortened  keel : 
stamens  diadelpbous ;  ovary  many-celled ; 
style  short ;  pod  oblong  linear  compressed 
leathery,  incompletely  divided  by  cellular 
partitions  into  numerous  compartments. 
One  or  two  species  are  grown  as  ornamental 
greenhouse  plants  in  this  country.  The 
generic  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
Austrian  Countess  Zlchy,  who  was  an  ar- 
dent lover  of  botany.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZIERIA.  With  the  exception  of  Z.  Ian- 
eeolata,  which  is  found  also  in  Tasmania, 
the  whole  of  the  dozen  or  more  species  be- 
longing to  this  genus  of  RtUacecB  are  con- 
fined to  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
chiefly  to  the  eastern  coast,  extending  to 
as  far  as  the  tropics.  They  are  small  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  opposite  simple  or  trifoliate 
leaves,  full -of  peliucid  dots;  and  usually 
axillary  few  or  many-flowered  panicles  of 
white  flowers,  having  a  foui^parted  calyx 
four  petals,  as  many  stamens  with  smooth 
filaments  inserted  into  adeeply-lobeddlsk, 
and  four  single-celled  ovaries,  with  a  short 
simple  style  rising  from  between  them,  and 
ending  in  a  four-lobed  stigma;  the  ripe 
fruit  consljiting  of  four  (or  sometimes 
fewer)  single-seeded  pieces,  each  ultimate- 
ly splitting  into  two  valves. 

I 


The  Tasmanian  species,  Z.  toneeolata,  is  a 
shrub,  and  is  called  Stinkwood  by  the  co- 
lonists, on  account  of  its  fetid  smell.  One 
common  at  Illawarra,  and  there  called 
Turmeric-tree,  has  a  very  yellow  inner  bark, 
suitable  for  dyeing,  and  also  a  yellow 
close-grained  hard  wood,  which  is  valuable 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  used  for  engraving.  [A.  S.*] 

ZIETENIA.  A  section  of  the  genus 
Stachys,  containing  several  undershnibs, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  They 
are  glabrous,  or  more  generally  covered 
with  a  soft  white  wool.  [W.  C] 

ZIGZAG.    The  same  as  Flexuose. 

ZILLA.  A  genus  of  Cruriferce  from 
Northern  Africa,  consisting  of  smooth 
glaucous  nndershrubs,  with  numerous 
stiff  divaricate  splnescent  branches,  the 
younger  ones  leafy,  theracemes  splnescent 
at  the  apex,  with  few  distant  violet  fiowers. 
The  pouch  is  two-celled  indehiscent  ovate- 
globose  corky,  with  a  thick  conical  persis- 
tent style  forming  a  beak ,  seed  solitary 
in  each  cell,  with  folded  leafy  cotyledons 
enclosing  the  embryo.  [J.  T.  S.J 

ZIMMT.  The  German  name  for  Cinna- 
mon. 

ZINGIBERACEiE.  (SeitaminetB  taken  in 
a  restricted  sense,  CaniuB,  AmomecBf  Alpir 
niacecB,  Gingerworts.)  An  order  of  mo- 
nocotyledons, considered  by  some  as  a 
suborder  of  Scitaminece,  distinguished 
from  both  Muaacece  and  Marantacete  by  the 
stamens  (of  which  one  only  is  perfect) 
bearing  a  two-ceiled  anther.  This  stamen 
belongs  to  the  inner  whorl,  the  two  others 
of  the  same  series  being  always  abortive 
or  rudimentary;  whilst  the  three  belonging 
to  the  outer  whorl  are  converted  Into  pe- 
tals, one  of  them  (called  the  labellum)  usu- 
ally very  large,  the  two  others  smaller  or 
sometimes  wanting.  The  species  are  all 
tropical,  more  or  less  aromatic,  having  the 
rootstock  usually  creeping ;  and  the  leaves 
large,  simple,  with  pinnate  or  diverging 
veins.  The  flowers,  often  handsome,  arise 
from  among  membranous  bracts  and  form 
a  dense  spike  or  raceme,  or  sometimes  a 
branched  panicle;  the  inflorescence  being 
either  sessile  amongst  the  radical  leaves, 
or  termUiHting  a  scape  or  leafy  stem. 
There  are  above  thirty  genera,  including 
Zingiber,  Curcuma,  Amomum,  Alpinia, 
Coitua,  &C. 

ZINGIBER.  The  Greeks  applied  this 
name  to  the  article  we  now  call  Ginger. 
Botanically,  it  is  adopted  to  designate  a 
genus  ot Zingiberacea,  consisting  of  herba- 
ceous Indian  plants,  with  creeping  jointed 
woody  rootstocks,  f rom  which  are  sent  up, 
every  year,  stems  surrounded  by  sheathing 
leaves  arranged  In  two  ranks.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  cone-shaped  spikes,  thrown  up 
from  the  rootstock,  and  protected  by 
bracts.  The  distinguishing  features  of 
the  flowers  are  that  the  lateral  Inner  lobes 
of  the  corolla  are  absent,  and  Ihat  the  fila- 
ment is  prolonged  beyond  the  anther  in 
the  form  of  a  long  beak. 
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The  tno«t  important  species  of  tbis  genua 

It  Z.  offleineUe^  whose  rhizomes  furnish  the 

I  well-known  sf^ce  called  Ginger.    The  plant 

Is  largely  cultivated  both  In  the  East  and 

West  Indies,  a*  well  as  lu  Africa  and  China. 

It  Is  supposed  that  there  are  two  varieties, 

one  producing  darker-coloured  rhizomes 

than  the  other,  this  difference  in  colour 

being  Independent  of  the  mode  of  prepa- 

,  ration,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned.    Tlie 

,  Toung  rhizomes  preserved  In  syrup  are 

Imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  China, 

and  form  the  deltcions  conserve  known 

ad  *  preserved  ginger '— tiiat  imported  from 


the  West  Indies  being  preferred  to  the 
Chinese  kind. 

The  rhizomes  (or,  as  they  are  railed  In 

commerce,  races)  are  prepared  for  use  In 

the  West  Indies  when  the  plants  are  about 

a  year  old.    They  are  dug  up,  cleansed, 

scraped,  and  dried  In  the  sun,  and  in  this 

state  form   the  uncoated  ginger  of   the 

shops ;  but  when  the  outer  skin  is  not  thus 

removed,  the  ginger  is  called  *  coated,'  and 

has  a  dirty  appearance.    The  softer  kinds 

of  ginger  are  preferred  by  the  merchants, 

I  the  hard  shrivelled  inferior  kinds  being 

used  for  grinding.    The  darker  kinds  of 

I  gingerare  sometimes  bleached  by  exposure 

to  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  lime  or  burning 

I  sulphur.    East  Indian  gingers  are  not  so 

;  largely  Imported  or  so  highly  esteemed  as 

the  West  Indian  kinds,  as  the  latter  are 

less  liable  than  the  former  to  the  attacks 

1  of  worms.    This  tendency  seems  partly 

;  due  to  the  system  of  cultivation  employed 

in  Malabar.    African  ginger  is  imported 

in  small  quantities  from   Sierra  Leone, 

while  China  only  exports  the  preserved 

ginger  already  mentioned. 

Ginger,  when  broken  across,  shows  a 
number  of  little  fibres  embedded  in  floury 
tissue.  It  has  a  well-known  hot  pungent 
taste,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil. 
'*.  also  CA)ntains  a  large  quantity  of  starch 
'  yellow  colourlng-mattfr,  enclosed  in 
cells.    According  to  Dr.  Hassall,  the 


ground  ginger  of  the  shops  is  adulierau 
with  sago-meal,  potato-flour,  wbeat-fioa 
ground  rice,  cayenne-pepper, 
husks,  and  turmeric  powder  blended  ii 
varying  proportions. 

Ginger  is  an  aromatic  stimolaiit,  vad 
chiefly  as  a  condiment,  bat  is  also  service 
able  in  certain  forms  of  weak  digestion,  o 
in  spasms.  It  is  also  employed  extercaU] 
as  a  piaister  in  headache.  In  cbe  Ma& 
ritius  it  is  used  as  a  ponltlce  to  pro 
mote  the  removal  of  thorns,  needles,  ^c 
from  the  skin.  The  irritation  set  up  b 
the  ponltlce  tends  to  bring  tbe  needle  c 
other  foreign  substance  near  to  tbe  enr- 
face,  when  it  can  be  removed  bj  a  aUgiit; 
incision. 

An  infusion  of  ginger,  under  the  z 
of  Ginger-tea,  is  generally  sold  in  militair 
cantonments  in  India.    In  this  country  itS 
is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cordials,  V 
by  mixing  with  brandy,  wine,  and  other   l 
liquors,  and  is  also  largely  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  Gingerade  or  Gingerbeer, 
an  almost  universal  summer  beverage. 

The  root  known  as  Zedoary-root  was  con- 
sidered at  one  time  to  be  the  produce  of 
Z.  OtiMunitmar,  but  it  is  now  referred  to 
certain  species  of  Cnrenma — C.  Zerumbet 
and  C.  Zedoaria.  A  few  of  the  eringers  are 
grown  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  hot- 
houses. [M.  T.  MJ 

ZINXIA.    Handsome  annuals  belonging 

to  the   tribe  Coryvibi/ertB  of   compound 

flowers,  distinguished  by  having  the  fruit 

crowned  by  two  erect  awns,  and  by  the  ray 

being  composed  of  five  persistent  florets. 

There  arc  several  species,  all  American. 

Z.  muUiflora  bears  numerous  flower-heads, 

of  which  the  disk  is  yellow,  the  ray  scarlet, 

I  the  latter  preserving  both  form  and  colour 

!  until  the  seeds  ripen ;  but  the  species  roost 

;  frequently  grown  Is  Z.  elegans,  a  plant  of 

;  stiff  formal  habit,  but  justly  prized  for 

the  brilliancy  of  its  scarlet  crimson  rose- 

\  coloured  buff  or  white  flower-heads,  wbich 

like  the  last  have  tbe  advantage  of  retain- 

their  beauty  for  a  long  time.      [C.  A.  J.] 

I  ZINZEYD.  A  Persian  name  for  the  j 
I  fruit  of  ElcBognua  orientalis,  an  article  of 
dessert.  [ 

I  ZIPPELIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  j 
I  PiperaceoBy  comprising  an  undershrub,  na- 
!  tlve  of  Java.  It  has  a  creeping  u^^de^ 
ground  stem,  with  erect  herlMceoos 
knotted  branches,  alternate  palniinerved 
leaves,  and  long-stalked  clusters  of  flowers, 
each  flower  being  perfect,  borne  on  a  short 
stalk,  protected  by  a  hollow  bract.  There 
are  six  stamens,  with  short  thick  fllaments, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  germen,  which 
latter  Is  glohular,  and  contains  a  single 
erect  ovuie  springing  from  its  base ;  stig- 
mas four,  ultimately  refloxed.  The  fruits 
are  dry,  covered  with  small  hooked  spines, 
and  without  Uste.  [M.  T.  MJ 

ZIRBELNUSSE.    A  German  name  for 
the  pignons  or  seeds  of  Pinua  Cembra. 

ZITSI.   An  Indian  name  for MekauT' 
rhoea  utUatiaeima. 
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ZITWERSAMEN.   A  German  name  for . 

Wormseed.  I 

ZIZANIA.  A  genns  of  grasses  belong-  I 
ing  to  the  tribe  Oryzece.  Spikelets  one-  I 
flowered,  the  males  above,  the  females  be- 
neath in  the  same  iMuiicle.  Glumes  of  the 
male  flowers  small,  roimdish,  and  mem- 
branaceous;  pales  two,  membranaceous: 
the  inferior  sharp-pointed  and  flve-nerved, 
the  superior  shorter  acute  and  three- 
nerved.  The  glumes  are  wanting  in  the  fe- 
male flowers ;  pales  two,  membranaceous, 
the  lower  oblong  keeled   awned  aeven- 


Zixuiia  aqoatica. 

nerved,  the  upper  scarcely  shorter,  three- 
nerved,  bluntly  three-keeled  on  hack. 

Steudel  describes  four  species,  exclusive 
of  Z.  aquatica  (figured  above),  for  which 
see  Hydropyrcm.  [D.  M.] 

ZIZIA.  A  genus  of  North  American  or- 
tbospermous  Umbelliferce,  consisting  of 
smooth  perennial  herbs,  with  temately  or 
'biternately-divided  leaves,  the  segments 
of  which  are  oblong  or  ovate.  There  is  no 
involucre,  and  the  Involucels  are  few- 
leaved.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  obsolete, 
or  has  five  very  short  teeth  ;  the  petals  are 
oblong,  with  a  lengthened  inflexed  point ; 
the  roundish  fruit  Is  contracted  laterally ; 
thecarpels  have  flvemoreor  less  prominent 
(but  not  winged)  ribs,  the  intervals  con- 
taining one  to  three  vittaB,and  thecommls- 
sure  having  two  to  four;  the  carpophore 
gplitsinto  two ;  and  the  seed  is  very  convex 
on  the  back  and  fiat  in  front  This  genus, 
vulgarly  called  Golden  Alexanders,  has  the 
aspect  and  characters  of  Thaspiuw,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fruit.  [  W.  C] . 

ZIZYPHORA.  A  genus  of  Labiatce,  con- 
taining several  small  thyme-like  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  natives  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Central  Asia.  They  have  square  stems, 
opposite  leaves,  and  fiowersin  rather  scan- 
ty whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  calyx  is  striated  with  thirteen  nerves, 
and  the  throat  is  l>earded;  the  corolla  Is 
two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  reflexed. 


while  the  lower  Is  trifld  and  spreading ; 
and  the  two  lower  stamens  are  fertile, 
very  slight  rudiments  only  of  the  upper 
ones  existing.  [W.  C] 

ZIZYPHUS.  The  Jujube  or  Lotus  genus 
of  BhamnacecB  Is  a  rather  extensive  one, 
and  has  a  wide  geographical  range, 
abounding,  however,  principally  on  the 
borders  of  the  tropics  in  the  Old  World. 
Its  flowers  have  a  spreading  five-cleft 
calyx,  five  small  hood-shaped  petals,  with 
as  many  stamens  opposite  and  at  first  en- 
closed in  them  ;  and  a  fiat  somewhat  flve- 
angled  disk,  with  the  two  or  three-celled 
ovary  burled  in  it ;  but  the  genus  Is  chiefly 
characterised  by  having  a  fleshy  berry-like 
fruit,  containing  a  one  two  or  three-celled 
stone  with  a  single  flattened  seed  in  each. 
The  si)ecies  are  mostly  stiff  shrubs  or 
sometimes  small  trees,  with  more  or  less 
spiny  branches,  their  alternate  three- 
nerved  leaves  being  furnished  with  one  or 
two  thorny  stipules. 

The  fruits  of  several  species  of  this  ge- 
nus have  an  agreeable  flavour.  Those  of 
Z.  vulgaris  are  commonly  eaten,  both  in  a 
fresh  and  dried  state,  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  afford 
the  Jujubes  of  the  shops ;  they  are  rather 
acid  when  fresh,  but  the  dried  fruits  are 
more  agreeably  tasting,  and  are  given  to 
allay  cough.  The  lozenges  sold  as  Jujubes 
are  commonly  but  erroneously  said  to  be 
flavoured  with  them.  Z.  Jujuba,  an  Indian 
species,  yields  an  excellent  dessert-fruit, 
and  Is  largely  cultivated  by  the  Chinese, 
who  recognise  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
differing  in  the  shape  colour  and  size  of 
the  fruits.  Those  of  one  variety  are  called 
Chinese  Dates  from  their  resemblance  to 
that  fruit.  Z.  Lotus  Is  one  of  the  plants 
supposed  to  have  yielded  the  seductive 

I  sweet  fruits  from  which  the  ancient  Loto- 
phagi  took  their  name.  Another  African 
species,  Z.  Baclei,  is  the  Lotus  mentioned 
by  Mungo  Park  as  being  used  for  making 
Into  bread,  tasting  like  gingerbread,  and 

'  also  for  the  preparation  of  a  pleasant  be- 
verage.   Z.  spinn-Christi  is  supposed   by 

I  some  to  have  funiished  the  crown  of 
thorns  put  on  Our  Saviour's  head.  [A.  S.] 

ZOADUL^.  The  locomotive  spores  of 
some  confervaa. 

Z(EGEA.  A  genus  of  CompositcB  allied 
to  Centaurea,  and  comprising  a  number  of 
annual  herbs,  the  lower  leaves  of  which 
are  lobed,  the  upper  ones  being  narrow 
and  entire.  The  scales  of  the  involucre 
have  a  membranous  toothed  appendage  to 
their  summit;  the  outer  florets  are  large 
subligulate  and  neuter,  the  ccnti-al  ones 
fertile  and  tubular;  the  fruits  are  com- 
pressed, and  surmounted  by  a  three-rowed 
pappus— the  outer  series  consisting  of 
overlapping  scales,  the  middle  set  of  very 
long  hairy  ones,  and  the  Innermost  hairy 
and  very  short.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZOLLIKOFERIA  .  A  genus  of  Mediter- 
ranean herbs  of  the  family  Composittp. 
The  leaves  are  pinnately-lobed,  the  lobes 
becoming  ultimately  white  and  hai-d  at 


the  polnU.  The  scales  of  the  involucre 
are  ovate  oblonK.  nienibraDaceous  at  the 
edges:  corollas  ligulate ;  fruits  cylindrical, 
slightly  striated,  provided  at  the  base  with 
four  little  horns,  beut  dbwawards ;  pappus 
soft,  hairy,  in  many  rows.         [M.  T.  M.] 

ZOLLINGBRIA.  A  genus  of  ComposiUe^ 
nearly  allied  to  Artemisia^  but  distin- 
guished therefrom  by  the  fruits,  which 
are  ovate,  with  a  short  stout  beak.  Z. 
Bcandens  Is  a  Japanese  shrub.    CM.  T.  M.] 

ZONARIA.  A  genus  of  dark-spored 
Alga  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Die- 
tyotaeea,  with  fan  shaped  vertically-cleft 
fronds,  and  ronndlvh  scattered  spots  of 
spores.  The  root  Is  coated  with  woolly 
hairs.  The  frond  is  oiiaiiue,  and  not  dis- 
tinctly zoned  as  in  Pudnia,  but  only  ob- 
scurely marked.  Under  a  lens,  says  Dr. 
Harvey,  the  surface  appears  to  be  finely 
striated  longitudinally,  an  appearance 
caused  by  the  suiierllclal  cellules  which  are 
ranged  In  lines  proceeding  from  the  base, 
slightly  diverging  from  one  another,  and 
admitting  the  introduction  of  new  series 
of  cells  I)etween  each  original  row  as  the 
frond  advances  in  growth.  The  genus  is 
essentially  one  of  warm  countries.  We 
have  in  Great  Britain  only  Z.  parvula,  a 
doubtful  Zonaria,  and  Z.  collaris,  some- 
times washed  ashore  in  Jersey.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ZONATE,  ZONED.  Marked  with  concen- 
tric bands  of  colour. 

ZOOCARPS,  ZOOSPERMATA.  The  loco- 
motive spores  of  some  coufervaa. 

ZOOSPORES.  A  name  given  to  the 
active  spores  of  A/^a.  1>elongltig  both  to 
the  green  and  dark-spored  series.  Their 
activity  depends  either  on  a  general  coat 
of  short  cilia  on  a  circle  at  one  extremity, 
or  on  two  or  more  lash-like  cilia  vari- 
ously disposed.  The  occurrence  of  spores 
endowed  with  apparently  voluntary  motion 
was  formerly  considered  so  surprising,  that 
it  was  either  rejected  as  unworthy  of 
credit,  or  the  organisms  which  produced 
them  were  considered  as  animals.  It  is 
now,  however,  generally  allowed  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  that  there- 
fore the  usual  indications  of  either  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  especial 
kingdom  to  which  a  being  belongs  in 
which  they  are  manifested.  Zoospores  so 
long  as  they  are  free  have  indeed  a  great 
likeness  to  Infuaoria,  but  as  soon  as  they 
have  found  a  fit  resting-place  all  traces  of 
motion  cease,  and  their  offspring  comports 
itself  as  a  vegetable.  Zoospores  occur  both 
.  in  the  dark  and  green-spored  series  of  Algce, 
i  and  if  Saprolegnia  be  fungoid,  they  occur 
also  among  Fungi.  The  peculiar  zoosporic 
sporellngs  of  the  rayxogastrlc  Fungi,  con- 
sisting, as  It  is  said,  of  the  animal  substance 
called  sarcode  which  exists  in  similar 
Infusoria,  have  been  noticed.     [M.  J.  B.] 

ZOOSPORIC.  Having  the  characters  of 
zoospores. 

ZOPILOTL.    A  Mexican  cosmetic  pre- 


pared from  the  seeds  otSteietenia  Mahof^nU 
mixed  with  oil. 

ZORILLE.    (Fr.)    OomphoMriuvH. 

ZORZOLINA.     An    Italian    name    for 
Sesame-seed. 

ZOSTERACE^.    A  small  order  of  mono-  'j 
cotyledouB,ora  tribe  of  Xaiadacece,  consist- 
ing of  marine  plants  resemblingr  seaweeds 
and  living  among  them,  but  bearing  long 
grass-like  sheathing  leaves,  and    x>erfect 
I  flowers.    These  latter  are  enclosed  in  the 
I  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves,  have  no  peri- 
'  anth,  and  are  always  unisexual,  the  sessile 
<  anthers  and  ovaries  mixed  in  the  same 
I  sheath  or  separated  in  different  ones.   The 
ovary  has  a  single  pendulous  ovule,  and 
|rterminates  in  a  cleft  style.    Tbe  seed  Is 
■  remarkable  ^or  the  very  large  two-lobed 
I  radicle  folded    over  a  highly-developed  J 
plumule.    These  phints  are  found   abun-   ' 
I  dantly  in  the  seas  which  border  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  Africa,  and  also  in  tbe 
'  West  Indies  and  Australia.    They  consist 
of  the  genus  Zostera,  and  four  or  five  small  '{ 
ones  separated  from  IL 


ZOSTERA.    In  consequence  of  their  ex- 

I  tremely  low  organisation,  this  genus  and  > 

Its  allies  have  been  separated  from  Naiador 

I  CMS,  to  which  many  botanists  have  referred 

them,  and  formed  into  an  order— Zostero- 

I  cea.    Several  species  have  from  time  to 

I  time  been  described,  but  a  few  of  them 

I  have  since  been  referred  to  other  genera, 

I  and  the  rest  reduced  to  two.    These  are 

marine  herbs,  usually  growing  In  shallow 

I  water  near  the  edges  of  the  sea,  their  long 

rooting  stems  creeping  along  in  tbe  sand 

'  or  mud,  and   sending  up  slender  erea 

I  branches,  bearing  long  narrow  grass-like 

alternate  leaves,  sometimes  forming  such 

'  dense  masses  as  to  impede  the  passage  of 

boats.    Their  flowers  are  of  separate  sexes, 

I  either  upon  the  same  or  different  plants ; 

I  and  are  arranged  in  two  rows  on  one  side 

I  of  a  leaf-like  stalk,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 

I  sheaith  formed  of  the  enlarged  base  of 

<  short  leaves,  differing  only  in  length  from 

I  the  ordinary  leaves.    They  have  neither 

calyx  nor  corolla :  the  males  consisting  of 

'  a  single  stalkless  anther,  containing  oon- 

I  ferva-llke  pollen  ;  and  the  females  of  an 

,  egg-shaped  onecelled  ovary,  containing  a 

I  solitary  ovule,  and  tapering  into  a  slender 

j  style  bearing   two    long  stigmas.   Both 

I  species  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  are 

'  also  found   in  most  other  parts  of  the 

I  world,  from   Iceland    southward  to  tbe 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Tasmania,  and  New 

ZetUand. 

Z.  -marina^  the  common  Seawrack, 
Grass-wrack,  or  Grass-weed,  has  leaves 
varying  from  one  to  several  feet  in 
length,  and  rarely  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  broad.  These  are  commonly  used 
for  packing,  and  by  upholsterers  for  stuff- 
ing mattresses  and  cushions,  being  sold 
for  that  purpose  under  the  names  of  Ulva 
marina  or  Alva  marina.  They  contain  a 
small  amount  of  Iodine,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  potash.  [A.  SJ 
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ZOSTEROSTYLIS.    CryptostylU. 

ZOTSIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  tbe  tribe  AndropogonecB.  The  inflores- 
cence Is  In  simple  raceme-like  spikes;  spike- 
lets  consisting  of  one  sessile  tlower;  lower 
Srlumes  often  wanting,  upper  with  short 
awns ;  pales  two,  membranaceous  and  balr- 
polnted,  the  upper  one-nerved,  the  lower 
nerveless ;  stamens  three ;  styles  two.  The 
three  species  described  are  natives  of  the 
Ea^st  Indies  and  Japan.  CD.  MO 

ZOZIMIA.  A  genus  of  I7m*eKi/er<B,  con- 
taining two  species  of  herbs,  with  decom- 
pound leaves,  compound  umbels,  and 
many-leaved  involucres  and  involucels. 
The  calyx-llnib  is  five-toothed ;  the  petals 
obnvate  and  emarglnate,  with  an  inflexed 
apex  ;  the  hairy  fruits  flattened  dorsally^ 
the  carpels  with  five  ribs ;  the  commissure 
with  two  Tittse;  and  the  carpophore 
bipartite.  [W.  C] 

ZUCCA.  Under  this  name  has  been 
mentioned,  rather  than  described,  a  plant 
of  the  Cvcufbitacece,  with  lateral  tendrils, 
and  solitary  axillary  flowers,  concealed  by 
a  large  bract.  The  calyx  has  five  coloured 
sepals;  and  the  male  flowers  have  flve 
stamens.  Little  else  is  known  of  this 
genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZUCKER  WURZEL.  TheGermanname 
for  the  Sklrret  root. 

ZTJRLOA.  The  plant  npon  which  this 
genus  of  MeliacecB  was  established  by 
Tenore  found  its  way  into  some  6f  the 
Continental  gardens,  but  its  native  coun- 
try and  history  are  unknown.  It  is  an  ever- 
green tree,  with  unequally  pinnate  smooth 
shining  leaves,  and  large  terminal  pani- 
cles of  white  and  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  have  a  small  flve-toothed  calyx, 
flve  roundish  or  elliptical  petals  (the  edges 
of  which  meet  without  overlapping  in  the 
bud)  a  ten-toothed  stamen-tube  with  as 
many  elliptical  anthers  inside,  and  a  flve- 
furrowed  ovary  bearing  a  conical  style  and 
flat  cup-shaped  stigma.  Its  fruits  are  top- 
shaped  flve-angled  capsules,  having  flve 
single-seeded  cells,  and  splitting  open  Into 
as  many  valves  when  ripe,  the  seeds  being 
black  and  as  large  as  chestnuts.     [A.  S.] 

ZURRUT.  An  Arab  name  for  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

ZTGADENVS.  A  genus  of  MelantJMcea 
from  North  America.  It  consists  o;C  smooth 
somewhat  glaucous  herbs,  with  creeping 
rhizomes  or  coated  bulbs,  grass-like  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  rather  large  greenish-white 
flowers,  which  are  perfect  with  a  withering 
spreading  perianth  of  six  leaves,  sessile  or 
slightly  clawed  at  the  base,  where  there  are 
one  or  two  glands ;  sometimes  the  bases  ad- 
here to  the  ovary ;  stamens  six ;  styles 
short  subulate ;  capsule  trlpartlble  at  the 
top,  with  six  or  eight  margined  or  slight- 
ly-winged seeds  in  each  cell.       [J.  T.  S.J 

ZYGIA.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  of 
the  MimoseoB  division  of  LeguminoscB.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Tropical  America 
and  Africa,  and  also  of  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope.  They  have  blpinnate  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  panicles  or  in  spiked  heads ; 
calyx  tubular,  flve-toothed ;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  flve-cleft ;  stamens  numerous,  the 
fliaments  combing  Into  a  spirally-twisted 
tube,  projecting  far  beyond  the  petals; 
style  longer  than  the  stamens;  pod 
flattened,  membranous,  divided  by  cellular 
partitions  into  several  compartments; 
seeds  numerous.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZYGNEMACE^.  A  natural  order  of 
green-spored  Algcs,  characterised  by  float- 
ing (rarely  attached)  jointed  threads,  with 
a  spiral  orflgured  endochrome,  propagated 
by  large  zoospores  formed  from  the  union 
of  the  two  contiguous  endechromes  In  the 
same  or  ueighbourtag  threads,  or  by  the 
bisection  of  a  single  endochrome.  They 
abound  in  fresh  water,  and  have  been 
much  studied  on  account  of  the  curious 
structure  of  the  endochrome,  and  the 
phenomena  attending  the  formation  of 
the  zoospores.  In  some  genera  (as  Zyg- 
nema,  M&ugeoiia,  and  Thwaitesia)  union 
between  contiguous  threads  is  effected 
either  by  simple  contact  and  subsequent 
amalgamation,  or  by  means  of  lateral  tubes. 
The  spermatozoids  are  either  derived 
immediately  from  the  cells,  or  from 
antherldia  produced  from  the  cells  as  in 
CEdogonium,  The  endochrome  Is  some- 
times stellate,  sometimes  marked  with  a 
line  of  globules  or  with  the  globules 
symmetrically  arranged,  or  is  disposed  in 
one  or  more  spirals.  When  the  latter  are 
numerous,  the  similarity  to  the  spiral 
vessels  of  phaanogams  is  very  striking. 
(Edogonium  is  in  several  respects  anoma- 
lous ;  but  though  the  threads  are  attached, 
and  there  is  no  union  of  threads,  added  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  impregnation,  it  is 
more  readily  referred  here  than  to  any 
other  order,  unless  a  new  order  Is  proposed 
for  Its  reception.  In  Thteaitesia  and 
(according  to  Mr.  Thwaites)  In  Mesocarjms 
and  Staurocarpus  the  mass  arising  from 
the  endochrome  of  two  contiguous  joints 
is  ultimately  resolved  Into  four  zoospores. 
Exotic  species  are  but  little  known,  but 
there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  example  of 
India,  that  they  are  frequent  In  hot  as 
well  as  in  temperate  countries.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ZYGODESMUS.  A  genus  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  condensation  of 
the  creeping  threads  which  constitute  the 
principal  mass  of  the  fungus,  may  be 
assigned  with  almostequal  propriety  to  Att- 
ricularini  aad  MuceditieU  The  peculiar  char 
racterlstic  consists  in  these  threads  being 
suddenly  bent  In  such  a  manner,  that  on 
one  side  there  is  a  little  swelling  or 
knuckle,  and  on  the  other  an  Indentation 
occupying  about  two-thirds  of  their 
diameter,  and  looking  like  a  septum,  the 
thread  then  resuming  Its  original  course. 
The  commonest  species  is  Z./uanis,  which 
occurs  on  sticks  and  decayed  timber  in 
woods.  Its  spores  are  globose  and  rough 
with  little  points.  [M.J.  B.] 

ZYGODONTEI.  A  small  natural  order  of 
acrocarpous  mosses  proposed  by  Dr.  Mon- 
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U^ne.  They  have  a  striated  pear-staaped 
caiMule,  an  abortive  single  or  double 
peristome,  and  a  dimidiate  smooth  veiL 
The  habit  fs  that  of  the  true  GymnoHoma, 
They  are  reUted  to  Orthotriehei,  differing 
principally  in  the  smooth  dimidiate  ca- 
lyptra.  A  few  siiecles  of  Zygodon  occur  in 
Great  Britain,  but  the  only  one  which  is  at 
all  common  is  Z.  vmdi»9im,ust  and  that 
seldom  bears  fruit,  as  it  is  dioecloua.  Z. 
eonoideiM.  another  of  our  species,  occurs 
also  In  Tasmania.  A  few  are  sprinkled 
abont  in  hot  aa  well  as  in  temperate 
or  eqoablc  climates.  C^  J.  B.] 

ZTGOLEPia  A  tree,  native  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Islauds,  and  the  representative  of  a 
genus  of  Sapindacece,  has  received  this 
name,  in  allusion  to  the  scales  on  the 
petals.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the 
flowers  in  axillary  panicles ;  the  parts  of 
the  flower  arranged  in  rows  of  Ave,  each 
petal  having  a  two-lobed  scale  in  front  of 
It ;  and  the  ovary  having  a  short  style. 
By  these  marks  the  genus  may  be  distin- 
guished from  Its  nearest  allies.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZTGOPBTALFM.  A  rather  extensive 
genus  of  showy  terrestrial  orchids,  re- 
ferred to  the  Vandea,  inhabiting  Tropical 
America.  The  leaves  are  distichous  large 
and  pUcate ;  and  the  flowers  on  a  long 
scape,  furnished  with  large  boat-shaped 
bracts.  The  union  of  the  petals  at  the 
base  and  the  curious  structure  of  the 
anther  characterise  this  genus.  Several 
species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on 
account  of  their  great  beauty.  [W.  R  H.] 

ZYGOPHYLLACEA  {Beancapers.^  An 
order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons  closely 
allied  to  RutacecB,  Simartibaeea:,  and  Gera- 
niacecB,  and  difficult  sometimes  to  separate 
from  those  orders  by  positive  characters, 
although  generally  recognised  by  habit. 
They  are  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  more  or 
less  Jointed  stems;  the  leaves  usually  oppo- 
site and  compound,  with  one  pair  or  seve- 
ral pinnate  leaflets,  and  with  persistent  sti- 
pules, sometimes  converted  Into  prickles; 
the  flowers  white  red  or  yellow,  very 
rarely  blue,  on  axillary  peduncles.  There 
are  five  or  rarely  four  sepals  and  petals ;  as 
many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  Inserted 
on  a  fleshy  disk;  an  angular  or  winged 
several-celled  ovary,  with  two  or  more 
ovules  In  each  cell;  a  dry  fruit,  often  sepa- 
rating into  distinct  cocci ;  and  pendulous 
seeds,  with  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 
The  species  are  widely  dispersed  over  the 


tropic^  and  wanner  parts  of  the   ^lobe, 
but  few  occur  in  temperate  climates  ;  and  r 
they  are  distributed  into  seventeen  genera, 
includlDg  TribuhUf  ZygophyUum,  JFtigonia,  ' 
ffuaioeum,  and  others.  || 

ZY60PHYLLIJM.    A  genna  of  trees  and  {' 
shrubs,  giving  its  name  to  the  order  Zy-  r 
gophyllacea.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Isles, 
and  the  Levant.    The  leaves  are  opposite,  ; 
and  consist  of  two  leaflets,  either  flat  or  ' 
c}-lindrlcal,  and  sometimes  fleshy ;  and  the  , 
flowers  are  solitary  stalked  axillary,  with  , 
an  unequally  five-parted  calyx,  flve-stalked  i 
white  red  or  yellow  petals,  ten  stamens 
each  with  n  scale  at  the  base,  and  a  short- 
stalked  ovary  ripening  into  a  five-sided  '| 
capsule,  which  has  flre  compartments  open- 1 
ing  by  as  many  valves,  each  containing  a  < 
single    seed.     Z.  Fabago   has   vermifuge  fl 
properties,  and  its  flower-bnds  are  used  | 
instead  of  capers.  The  leaves  of  Z.  mnmla  1 1 
are  em  ployed  by  the  Arabs  ii)  diseases  of  the  t ! 
eye.    The  smell  of  this  plant  Is  so  detest- 
able   that  no  animal  will  eat  the  foliage.  I 
Z.  eoeeineum  has  aromatic  seeds,  employed  \\ 
by  the  Arabs  In  place  of  pepper.    Several  j  | 
species   are  grown  as  greenhouse  plants, 
their  flowers  being  handsome.    The  gene 
ric  namelsderived from zv£r<m  'ayoke'and  ,, 
phyllon  *  a  leaf,'  in  allusion  to  the  pairs  of 
leaflets  borne  by  these  plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZY60STATES.  A  small  genns  of  epi- 
phytal orchids  belonging  to  the  tribe  , 
VandecBt  and  Inhabiting  the  forests  of  j 
South  America.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  j 
membranaceous,  similar ;  and  the  lip  boat-  I 
shaped,  with  an  Incurved  appendage  at  II 
the  iMise.  They  form  stemless  herbs,  des-  [ , 
titute  of  pseudobulbs;  and  with  few  ; 
narrow  fleshy  leaves,  and  small  flowers  | 
in  pendulous  racemes.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  Omithoeephaltu  by  having 
a  linear  horizontal  arm  on  each  side  of  the 
column  at  Its  base,  and  a  fleshy  Incurved 
process  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  standing 
l>etween  the  arms.  [W.  R  HO 

ZYGOSTIGMA.  A  name  expressive  of. 
a  peculiarity  In  the  stigmas  of  the  genus 
of  Gentianacea  to  which  It  Is  applied.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  plants  of  little  In- 
terest, natives  of  Brazil.  The  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  the  anthers  revolute,  the 
ovary  partly  two-celled,  and  surmounted 
by  two  stigmas,  which  are  branched,  the 
branches  being  adherent  one  to  another. 
The  fruit  Is  capsular.  [M.  T.  U.] 
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